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ERRATA. — In  No.  28,  near  the  bottom  of  the  first  column,  on  page  436,  in  the  Memoir  of  Willet  H.  Hant, 
for  "  6th  month  "  read  Sth  month ;  and  about  the  middle  of  first  eolomn  on  -page  437,  for 
"  to  whom  "  read  vihtn. 
•<  On  page  778,  the  top  line  of  the  second  column  shoold  be  the  top  line  of  the  first  column.    Near 

the  bottom  of  first  column  on  page  770,  in  the  first  line  of  the  quotation  from  Young,  for 
"  language  "  read  languish. 
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sbineth  more  and  more  nnto  the  perfect  day." 
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lored  and  honored  Friend ;  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  believe  that  records  like  the  present  may  stimu- 
late other  travellers  in  the  pathway  to  the  king- 
dom, and  animate  them,  whatever  may  be  their 
trials  and  difficulties,  to  hold  fast  the  beginning 
of  their  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end!. 

Bachel  Lloyd  was  the  daughter  of  George  and 
Deborah  Braithwaite,  of  Kendal ;  Friends  well  es- 
teemed fortheir  religious  pxperienceand  stability, 
whoso  pious  endeavors  to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  were 
eminently  bleased  in  this  their  eldest  child.  She 
was  remarkable,  from  her  earliest  years,  for  a 
deep  aeiMe  of  reverence  towards  God,  and  a  great 

fear  of  offending  him 

Id  her  twenty-third  year,  she  was  married  to 
our  late  dear  friend,  Samuel  Lloyd,  and  settled 
in  Birmingham,  where  the  remaining  sixty-three 
yean  of  her  life  were  spent.  In  this  new  posi- 
tion, the  same  decision  of  character,  and  the 
same  seniputoua  adherence  to  duty,  for  which  she 
had  been  conspienous  before,  marked  her  daily 
eonrae.  She  lored  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  believed  that  the  religions  views  in  which 
■he  had  been  educated  were  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth  by  our 
Lotd  and  nia  apostles.  She  was  faithfal  in  her 
rapport  of  them,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
in  her  intercourse  with  others. 

For  many  years  she  filled  the  office  of  Elder 
in  the  Sodety  to  which  she  was  so  nndeviatingly 
attaebed,  aad  many  can  bear  teetimony  to  the 
tender  solieitnde  which  she  evinced  that  those 
00  whom  the  gift  of  the  ministry  had  been  be- 
stowed, mi|;tit  be  fiiitbfnl  in  their  divine  Master's 


service.  She  waa  herself  careful  not  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  of  meeting  with  her  friends,  both 
for  the  wonhip  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of 

good  order  in  the  church 

In  setting  out  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1810, 
her  affectionate  heart  appears  to  have  been  tried, 
and  she  remarks,  "  I  felt  rather  more  than 
usually  low,  though  assured  our  dear  offspring 
are  uoder  better  protection  than  the  kindest 
parental  care  can  extend ;  and  the  Lord  alone 
can  truly  bless  our  going  out  and  our  coming 


in.' 


"  Reached  home  in  safety,  and  found  our  dear 
circle  in  usual  health,  nothing  in  domestic  or 
other  matters  having  materially  saffered  through 
our  absence  ;  and  surely  it  is  a  favor  to  have 
been  thus  allowed  to  repair  to  the  solemn  annual 

fathering,  to  be  among  some  of  the  saints  of  the 
lOrd,  to  hear  his  name  exalted  and  his  dealings 
declared ;  and  oh,  that  a  reverent  sense  of  tlio 
mercy  vouchsafed,  and  my  own  unwortbiness, 
may  deeply  humble  my  heart,  and  lead  it  to  in- 
creased dedication  and  watchfulnos*  j  and  that 
nothing  may  be  too  near  or  too  dear  to  part  with, 
so  that  I  may  win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him 
at  last." 

In  reference  to  the  ministry  of  \Vm.  Forster,  on 
one  occasion,  she  remarks,  he  closed  his  deeply 
instructive  communication  with  words  to  this 
effect :  "  We  do  not  want  an  eloquent  ministry, 
we  do  not  want  flovery  language, — ice  leant  a 
baptising  miniitrjf,  a  minintri/  that  trill  break 
the  hard  he-art,  and  heal  the  wounded  one,— a 
ministry  that  taill  Uadut  to  Christ,  the  fountain, 
and  leave  u»  there."  , 

Seventh  mo.  3d,  1842.  "  The  anniversary  of 
my  birth-day.  I  knelt,  and  unto  the  Lord  I 
was  bowed  down  greatly.  Surely  I  do  not  think 
myself  whole;  I  need  the  Great  Fhyaioian's 
help,  being  almost  cast  down  below  measure.  If 
I  could  know  that  any  poor  pilgrim,  who  was 
tried  like  myself,  had  got  safely  into  the  bav«n 
of  rest  and  peace,  it  would  encourage  my  droop- 
ing soul.  Oh  I  that  I  could  find  Him  whom  my 
soul  lovetb,  and  be  enriched  with  his  legacy  of 
peace.  M^  heart  is  full  of  desire  to  grour  in 
grace  and  in  the  aavinK  knowledge  of  God.'*  .  . 

The  character  of  those  who  are  worthy  of 
doable  honor,  cannot  always  be  fully  portrayed^ 
without  the  appearance  of  eulogy ;  but  whiWt  it 
is  desired  distinctly  to  mark  who  it  ia  that  maketh 
them  to  differ,  and  to  ascribe  all  real  exeelloace 
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'  to  the  vork  of  His  graoe  alone,  the  force  and 
beauty  of  example  ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and  of 
our  dear  friend  it  maj  truly  be  said,  that,  "  given 
to  hospitality,"  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  were 
fed  from  her  table ;  those  she  esteemed  the  Lord's 
messengers  were  peculiarly  welcome,  and  the 
stranger  found  a  resting  place  at  her  gate.  Her 
bounty  was  not  oonfiDed  to  local  charities,  nor 
to  claims  more  directly  at  home ;  it  was  of  a 
diffusive  character.  From  her  fifteenth  year  she 
wept  and  she  worked  for  the  Negro  race.  The 
last  time  she  rode  out  she  went  to  pay  some  of 
Her  accustomed  calls  at  the  abodes  of  poverty ; 
she  was  then  in  her  usual  health,  and  remarkably 
active  for  a  person  cigbty-four  years  of  age.  At 
the  close  of  that  very  day  she  fell  and  broke  the 
bone  of  her  hip.  This  afflictive  dispensation 
commenced  a  fresh  era  in  her  life ;  from  being 
active  and  independent,  she  was  rendered  help- 
less, and  obliged  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
others.  In  this  season  of  severe  trial,  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  were  manifested  in  meek  submis- 
sion, patience,  and  thankfulness  for  remaining 
favors,  often  contrasting  her  own  experience  with 
that  of  those  less  favored  than  herself,  with  out- 
ward accommodations.  Most  endearing  was  the 
intercourse  into  which  these  new  circumstances 
introduced  the  junior  members  of  her  large 
family,  who  regarded  it  as  their  privilege  to 
minister  in  auy  way  to  her  comfort. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  11th  mo.,  1853,  she 
was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  she  thought 
would  "  take  her  home."  She  remarked  that 
she  had  been  hitherto  nicely  helped  along,  and 
that  she  should  '  be  helped  to  the  end ;  for  help 
was  laid  on  One  mighty  to  save,  and  able  to  de- 
liver. She  had  now  arrived  at  that  period  when 
faith  was  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  sight,  prayer 
for  praise,  and  grace  for  the  fruition  of  glory. 
Thinking  her  end  was  near,  she  said  with 
emphasis,  "  I  live  to  die ;  I  die  that  I  may  live 
eternally.  Don't  be  distressed  for  me;  my 
Saviour  is  near,  whose  own  dear  name  is  love." 
She  spoke  of  the  joys  awaiting  her,  of  the  eternal 
crown  of  glory  with  which  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  were  not  to  be  compared,  and  re- 
marked to  her  medical  friend,  "  I  do  not  see  how 
I  can  do  better  than  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord" 

Fifth  mo.  1st.  She  sank  rapidly  during 
the  night,  and  was  able  to  say  little  during  the 
following  day,  the  last  she  spent  on  earth.  On 
being  reminded  of  the  Saviour's  words,  "  Peace 
I  leave  with  you ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you" — 
she  warmly  rejoined,  "  Peace,  peace."  .  .  . 
Those  present  seemed  treading  with  her  the 
borders  of  that  heavenly  kingdom,  of  the  joys  of 
which  she  was  so  soon  to  partake,  and,  in  some 
degree,  to  realise  the  happiness  of  being  "  absent 
from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord." 

About  11  o'clock,  she  welcomed  with  much 
pleasure  the  return  of  abelovcd  son  and  daughter, 


and  then  appeared  desirous  of  rest,  saying  "  I 
shall  soon  be  asleep."  Once  more  she  was 
aroused  by  a  short  paroxysm  of  pain ;  then  again 
closed  her  eyes  in  a  sweet  slumber,  to  open  them 
no  more  on  earth. — Annual  Atonitor. 


EARLT  PIETT. — NO.   XXXIX. 

Mary  Harris,  of  London,  a  maid,  young  and 
beautiful,  went  often  with  her  relations  to  the 
meetings  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  had 
a  love  raised  in  her  to  the  blessed  truth,  and  to 
them  who  held  it  in  a  pure  conscience;  yet  still 
lived  in  the  customs  and  fashions  of  this  evil 
world.  But  the  same  love  of  God  that  had  be- 
gotten tenderness  in  her  heart,  and  love  to  truth, 
followed  her,  and  would  not  suffer  her  to  sit  down 
in  the  world  without  trouble.  The  Lord  visited 
her  with  great  weakness,  so  that  she  grew  ill,  and 
fell  into  a  consumption,  for  about  three  years;  uid 
being  often  visited  by  Josiah  Goale,  and  put  in 
mind  to  consider,  whether  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  not  upon  her  for  her  unfaithfulness  and  dis- 
obedience, she  did  consider  the  matter,  and  the 
Lord  set  it  home  upon  her  heart,  and  she  cried 
to  him  for  mercy;  and  applied  her  heart  to  the 
Lord  and  his  faithful  messengers,  saying,  "  I 
have  hardened  my  heart  at  many  precious  meet- 
ings, when  the  Lord  hath  smitten  me,  and  I  have 
seen  plainly  that  the  Lord  would  have  gathered 
me ;  but  I  said  in  my  heart,  if  I  receive  this,  if 
I  give  up  to  this,  I  must  be  a  Quaker,  and  I  can- 
not be  a  Quaker."  Then  would  I  take  my  heart 
from  attending  upon  the  ministration  of  truth, 
and  then  my  heart  became  more  hard.  "  What 
shall  I  do,"  said  she,  "  that  now  I  may  receive 
the  faithful  sayings  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  f  " 
"  Oh !  that  my  heart  were  open,  but  now  it  is 
shut  and  hard ;  when  shall  I  find  mercy  in  this 
state?" 

She  remained  so  for  some  time,  and  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  in  body;  and  en  the  first  day 
she  took  her  bed,  she  was  much  under  the 
righteous  judgments  of  the  Lord,  and  felt  his 
word  in  her  heart  as  fire.  But  the  Lord  in  judg- 
ment remembered  mercy,  and  having  brought  her 
very  low,  he  showed  her  the  child's  state,  which 
she  with  great  delight  desired ;  and,  indeed,  she 
became  as  a  Uttlo  child,  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
Heuven.  Then  did  the  Lord  rend  the  veil,  and 
showed  her  his  glory,  and  the  preciousness  of  his 
pure  truth,  and  the  light  shined  out  of  darkness, 
and  in  it  she  saw  light,  and  received  the  know- 
ledze  of  God ;  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  joy 
and  praises  to  the  Lord,  saying,  "I  am  well,  I 
feel  no  pain,  I  am  full,  my  cup  runs  over.  I  am 
filled  as  it  were  with  marrow  and  fatness.  I  have 
seen  his  glory,  and  tasted  his  precious  truth. 
How  pure  is  God's  everlasting  truth  !  Nothing 
so  pure;  and  they  who  indeed  receive  it,  are 
made  pure  by  it.  Praised  be  the  Lord,  who  hath 
made  me  partaker  of  it  and  placed  me  among  his 
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people."  Many  preciooa  words  ehe  ipoke,  to 
KvenI  persons  woo  came  to  visit  her,  to  tbeir 
several  conditions,  showing  to  some  who  lived  in 
pleasare,  her  hands,  saying, "  See  here,  the  Lord 
hath  made  these  bones  bare  for  my  rebellion, 
because  I  would  not  submit  to  his  blessed  truth. 
He  hath  bronght  me  to  the  dnst,  and  I  must  lay 
down  this  body  as  a  sacrifice.  Oh !  do  not  you 
stand  out;  it  will  cost  you  dear,  if  ever  you  find 
merej."  Then  she  would  sing  praises  to  the 
Lord,  and  exhorted  all  speedily  to  embrace  truth, 
and  warned  others  professing  truth  from  follow- 
ing the  fashions  of  the  world,  crying  to  the  Lord 
to  wash  her  thoroughly.  Some  would  say  to  her, 
"  It  may  be  thou  mayest  recover."  "  No,  no," 
she  replied,  "  I  must  lay  down  this  body  for  my 
rebellion.  In  my  vain  life,  if  any  had  said  I 
should  recover,  it  would  for  a  little  time  seem  to 
refresh  m«  ;  and  if  they  had  said,  surely  I  could 
not  live  long,  it  would  cast  me  down  ;  but  now  I 
long  for  death.  I  must  lay  down  this  body ; 
'  for,'  aaid  she, '  when  I  received  God's  everlast- 
ing tmtti,  I  received  the  sentence  of  death,'  and 
this  she  was  positive  in  all  along." 

More  sensible  expressions  she  uttered,  which 
I  omit  for  brevity.  About  half  an  hour  before 
her  departure,  she  was  taken  with  a  very  great 
trembling,  and  seemed  to  be  somewhat  troubled  : 
when  one  near  her  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  r 
art  thou  in  any  doabt  concerning  the  truth  of 
whi«di  thou  art  made  partaker?"  She  replied, 
'*No,  no;  that  is  God's  pure  everlasting  truth, 
which  the  people  of  God  called  Quakers  are  made 
partakers  of,  and  for  which  they  suffer;  that  is 
everlasting,  that  is  the  true  spirit,  and  their  God 
is  my  Godj  and  although  I  see  it  not  now,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  yet  I  briog  in  my  testimony,  that 
is  the  truth  that  shall  abide  forever ;  that  is 
pure,  mad  nothing  that  is  defiled  shall  be  sheltered 
under  it.  That  is  the  truth  which  enlighteneth 
evoy  man  coming  into  the  world ;  the  little  seed 
in  use  is  become  great,  great,  great !  Blessed  be 
God,  who  hath  placed  me  among  his  people,  and 
I  poneas  what  they  possess ;  and  when  the  &ith' 
fal  die  M  I  die,  my  portion  will  be  their  portion ; 
and  mj  cup  is  full,  it  runs  over  and  over."  Then 
■he  breethed  a  litUe  thicker  for  about  a  qotrter 
of  an  boor,  and  so  without  a  groan  or  sigh  or  the 
least  motion,  abe  shot  her  eyes  and  slept.  She 
died  ia  the  year  1668,  near  Smithfield,  London. 

A  complete  system  of  idolatry  wta  carried 
from  Egypt  to  India,  and  from  India  to  the  north- 
waaten  extremity  of  Europe,  and  to  the  north- 
eaatem  extremity  of  Asia,  before  the  year  B.  C 
542 ;  hence  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
days  of  the  week  were  dedicated  to  the  same  or 
aoalogona  deities  among  nations  apparently  so 
nneonneeted,  and  so  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  •■  the  Indians,  the  Scandinavians,  and 
the  Romans.  Thoa  <Aadity  War/  'Dies  Solis,' 
the  Sun'*  day,  fte. 


Extraeti  from  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin 
Banneker,  by  J.  Saubin  Nobris. 

tConelwled  from  page  8f0.] 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  S.  Mason  sent 
him  a  poetical  letter,  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  We  will 
extract  from  it  a  sufficient  portion,  to  evince  her 
interest  in  his  welfare  : — 

"  A»  Addrttt  to  Binjimin  Bakheksr,  an  AJriean  A*- 
tronamtr,  vha  pntmtid  the  Author  mitk  a  Maiuf 
teript  Almanar,  in  1796." 

"  Transmitted  on  the  wings  of  Fame, 
Tbine  tdat  aonnding  with  tby  name, 
Well  pleased,  I  heard,  ere  'twas  my  lot 
To  see  thee  in  thy  humble  cot. 
That  genius  smiled  upon  tby  birth. 
And  application  called  it  forth; 
That  time  and  tides  tbon  eoold'tt  presage. 
And  traverse  the  Celestial  stage. 
Where  shining  globes  their  circles  run. 
In  swift  rotation  ronnd  the  sun ; 
Cottld'tl  tell  how  planets  in  their  way. 
From  order  ne'er  were  known  to  stray. 
Sun,  Dioon  and  stars,  when  they  will  rike, 
When  sink  below  the  upper  skies ; 
When  an  eclipse  shall  veil  their  light, 
And,  hide  their  splendor  from  our  sight." 

After  continuing  for  some  time  in  the  same 
strain,  the  authoress  proceeds  to  give  an  admo- 
nidon  to  the  Astronomer  :— 

"Some  men  whom  private  walks  pnriue, 
Whom  fame  ne'er  ushered  into  riew, 
M Ay  run  their  race,  and  few  observe 
.    To  right  or  leA,  if  they  should  swerve. 
Their  blemisben  would  not  appear, 
Beyond  their  lives  a  sin^ls  year. — 
But  thou,  a  man  exalted  high, 
Conspicuous  in  the  world's  keen  eye. 
On  record  now,  thy  name's  enrolled, 
And  future  ages  will  be  told, — 
There  lived  a  man  named  B>mieke8, 
An  African  Astronomer  I— ' 
Thou  need'st  to  have  a  special  care* 
Thy  conduct  with  thy  talent  square. 
That  no  contaminating  vice. 
Obscure  thy  lustre  in  our  eyes." 

In  about  a  year  after  Banneker  had  received 
this  communication,  he  sent  her  the  following 
letter,  which  ia  copied  verbatim:— 

"  ^vguit  26tk,  1797. 
*'DEAa  Fkmale  Peiend  : — "  I  have  thought 
of  you  every  day  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  of  my 
promise  in  respect  of  composing  some  verses  for 
your  amusement,  but  I  am  very  mnoh  indisposed, 
and  have  been  ever  since  that  time.  I  have  a 
constant  pain  in  my  head,  a  palpitation  in  my 
flesh,  and  I  may  say  I  am  attended  «ith  a  com- 
plication of  disorders,  at  this  present  writing,  so 
that  I  cannot  with  any  pleasure  or  delight,  grati- 
fy your  curiosity  in  that  particular,  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  yet  I  say  my  will  is  good  to  oblige 
you,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  because  yon  gave 
ms  good  advice,  and  edifying  language,  in  that 
piece  of  poetry  which  you  was  pleased  to  present 
unto  me,  and  I  can  but  love  and  thank  you  for 
the  same ;  and  if  ever  it  should  be  in  my  power 
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to  be  serviceable  to  70a,  io  any  measure,  yonr 
reasonable  requests,  shall  be  armed  with  the 
obedience  of, 

Your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Benjamin  Bannekeb." 
f'Mrs.  Susanna  Mason." 
"  N.  B.    The  above  is  mean  writing,  done 
with  trembling  hands.  B.  B." 

This  letter  was  directed  to  the  oare  of  "  Cas- 
sandra Ellioott,"  afterwards  married  to  Joseph 
Thomburg,  of  the  house  of  Thomburg,  Hiller 
&  Webster,  of  Baltimore. 

The  common  place  book  of  Bannekor,  now  in 
oar  possession,  gives  every  aasuiance,  that  his 
love  for  scientific  calculations  had  not  diminished 
his  prudence  in  regard  to  the  common  affitirs  of 
life,  as  a  few  extracts  from  its  contents  will 
show : — 

"Sold  on  tbe  2Dd  of  April,  1795,  to  Bnttler, 
Edwards  &  Kiddy,  the  right  of  an  Almanac,  for 
the  year  1706,  for  the  sum  of  80  dollars,  equal 
to  £80. 

"  On  the  30th  of  April,  1795,  lent  John  Ford 
five  dollars.     12.  17t.  Qd. 

"  12th  of  December,  1797,  bought  a  pound  of 
candles  at  1<.  Bd. 

"  Sold  to  John  Collins  2  qts.  of  dried  peaches 
Qd."     Iqt.  mead  id. 

"  On  the  26th  of  March,  came  Joshua  Sanks 
with  3  or  4  boshels  of  turnips  to  feed  the  oows. 
«18th  01   April,  1803,  planted  beans  and 
sowed  cabbage  seed." 

These  domestic  mementos  occupy  a  strange 
proximity  with  entries  of  more  dignified  charac- 
ter. His  last  recorded  astronomical  observa- 
tions, for  tbe  entire  month  of  January,  1801, 
appear  on  the  same  page,  with  an  account  of 
money  loaned  to  individuals. 

Being  without  any  data  for  the  purpose,  we 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  year  when 
Banneker's  death  took  place,  but  believe  it  was 
1804.  It  was  during  the  season  of  autumn  that, 
on  a  very  bright  day,  he  had  walked  out  on  the 
neighboring  hills  to  enjoy  the  air.  There  he 
met  an  acquaintance,  to  whom  he  complained  of 
feeling  unwell.  After  conversing  a  short  time, 
they  returned  together  to  his  cottage,  where  on 
lying  down  on  his  couch,  he  immediately  became 
speechless,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 

He  had  been  extremely  ill  a  few  years  before, 
and,  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  had  given  par- 
ticular directions  to  his  sisters  res^pecting  his 
personal  property.  He  ordered  that  all  tbe  arti- 
cles which  had  been  presented  to  him  on  their 
first  aoquintanoe,  by  George  Ellioott,  to  assist 
him  in  his  studies,  oompriaing  books  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  the  table  on  which  he 
made  his  ealoulations  were  to  be  returned  ta  him, 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  no  more.  At  the  same 
time,  he  requested  bis  acceptance,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  hia  long  con- 


tinued kindness,  of  a  volume  of  his  manuscripts 
containing  all  his  Almanacs,  his  observations  on 
various  subjects,  bis  letter  to  Th.  Jefferson,  and 
the  reply  of  that  statesman.  All  the  interestine 
matter  contained  within  its  pages  was  published 
in  1845,  in  the  memoir  of  Banneker,  by  J.  H. 
Latrobe.* 

Banneker  left  to  his  sisters,  Minta  Black,  and 
Molly  Morten,  even  thing  else  that  he  died  pos- 
sessed of.  Faithful  in  the  fulfilment  of  hia  in- 
structions, on  the  day  he  died,  all  the  things 
we  have  enumerated  were  sent  in  a  cart,  atten- 
ded by  one  of  his  nephews,  to  their  place  of  des- 
tination, where  their  arrival  gave  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  his  death  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elli- 
cott's  Mills.  To  tbe  promptness  observed  in 
obeying  his  orders,  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  manuscripts  we  have  spoken  of. 
He  was  buried  two  days  afterwards  ;  and,  whilst 
the  last  duties  were  performing  at  the  grave, 
his  honse  took  fire,  and  burnt  so  rapidly,  nothing 
could  be  saved !  His  clock,  and  every  other 
specimen  of  his  ingenuity  or  scholarship,  were 
consumed  in  the  flames  I 

Several  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
given  to  one  of  his  sisters  the  feather  bed  on 
which  he  generally  slept,  which,  after  his  death, 
she  carefully  preserved  as  her  only  memorial  of 
him.  Some  years  afterwards  she  was  induced 
to  open  it,  from  feeling  something  hard  amongst 
the  feathers^  and  found  a  purse  of  money ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  perhaps  bo  unworthy  of 
notice,  except  as  a  hint  respecting  his  pecuniary 
affairs.  In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  we 
are  thus  tacitly  assured,  that  his  careful  manner 
of  living  left  him  something  to  spare,  and  that 
the  evening  of  the  life  of  the  "  African  Astrono- 
mer" was  not  overshadowed  by  extreme  poverty. 

Since  the  preceding  sketch  was  written,  we 
have  obtained  the  following  oommunioation,  from 
one  of  the  first  agriculturists  in  our  state.  Ho 
received  a  mercantile  education  at  Ellioott's 
Mills,  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Ban- 
neker, and  ha.s,  therefore  been  able  to  furnish 
information  of  great  value  to  the  interest  of  our 
narrative. 

"  In  tbe  year  180O,  I  commenced  my  engage- 
ments in  the  store  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  where  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Benjamin  Bannekor  began. 
He  often  came  to  the  store  to  purchase  articles 
for  his  own  use ;  and,  after  hearing  him  converse, 
I  was  always  anxious  to  wait  upon  him.  After 
making  his  purchases,  he  uaually  went  to  the 
part  of  the  store  where  George  Ellioott  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting,  to  converse  with  him  about 
the  affiairs  of  our  Government  and  other  matters. 
He  waa  very  precise  in  conversation  and  exhibit- 
ed deep  reflection.    His  deportment,  whenever  I 


*See  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe't  Memoir  of  Banneker,  pub- 
lished then  by  tbe  Maryland  Hiitorical  Society,  and 
in  the  Maryland  Colonization  Journal. 
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saw  him,  appeared  to  b«  perfectly  upright  and 
correct,  and  he  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with 
everything  of  importance  that  was  passing  in  the 
conn  try. 

'*  I  recollect  to  have  seen  his  Almanacs  in  my 
&ther'8  hoose,  and  believe  they  were  the  only 
ones  u.«ed  in  the  n^ghborhood  at  the  time.*  He 
was  a  large  man,  inclined  to  be  fleshy,  and  was 
hi  advanced  in  years,  when  I  first  saw  him.  I 
remember  being  once  at  his  house,  bat  do  not 
recollect  aaythiug  about  the  comforts  of  his  estab- 
lishment, nor  of  the  old  clock,  about  which  you 
enquired.  He  was  fond  of,  and  well  qualified, 
to  work  out  abstruse  questions  in  arithmetic.  I 
remember,  he  brought  to  the  store,  one  which 
he  had  composed  himself,  and  presented  to  George 
Bllicott  for  solution.  I  had  a  copy  which  I  have 
since  lost ;  bat  the  character  and  deportment  of 
the  man  being  so  wholly  different  from  anything 
I  had  ever  seen  from  one  of  his  color,  his  question 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  my  mind  I  have 
ever  since  retained  a  perfect  recollection  of  it, 
except  two  lines,  which  do  not  alter  the  sense. 
I  remember  that  George  Ellioott  was  engaged  in 
making  out  the  answer,  and  cannot  now  sav  that 
he  sncoeeded,  but  have  no  doubt  he  did.  I  have 
thus  briefly  given  you  my  recollections  of  Ben- 
jamin Banneker.  I  was  young  when  he  died, 
and  doubtless  many  incidents  respecting  him, 
have,  from  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed, 
passed  from  my  recollection." 

Cbables  W.  Dokset,  of  EOeridge. 
The  following  is  the  question  : — 

A  Cooper  and  Vinter  nt  down  for  >  tilk, 
Both  beioc  so  grogxy,  that  neither  could  walk, 
Sayi  Cooper  to  Vinter,  "I'm  the  first  of  my  trade. 
There'*  no  kind  of  veteel,  but  what  I  have  made. 
And  or  any  shape  Sir, — ^jnat  what  yoo  will, — 
And  of  any  size  Sir,— 4rom  a  ton  to  a  gill !" 
**TheD  nyt  the  Vinter,  "you're  the  man  for  me, — 
Jfake  me  a  vetiel,  if  we  can  agree. 
The  top  and  the  bottom  diameter  define, 
To  bear  that  proportion  as  fifteen  to  nine ; 
Thirty-five  inches  are  just  what  I  crave, 
No  more  and  no  less,  in  the  depth,  will  1  have  ( 
Jast  thirty-nine  gallons  this  vessel  mast  bold,  - 
Then  1  will  reward  yon  with  silver  or  gold, — 
Give  me  your  promise,  my  honest  old  friend  }" 
"I'll  make  it  to-morrow,  that  yoa  may  depend  I" 
So  the  aext  day  the  Cooper  his  work  to  discharge. 
Soon  made  the  new  vessel,  bat  made  it  too  large;— 
He  took  out  some  staves,  which  made  it  to»  small, 
Aod  then  cursed  the  vessel,  the  Vinter  and  all. 
He  b^ton  bis  breast, "  By  the  Powers  I" — be  swore. 
He  never  would  work  at  his  trade  any  more  7 
Now  my  worthy  friend,  hnd  out,  if  you  can. 
The  veasel's  dimensiona  and  comfort  the  man  I 

Bbrjaxih  BAamna. 

We  are  indebted  to  Benjamin  Hallowell,  of 
Alexandria,  for  the  mode  of  solving  this  question, 
aad  its  answer.  The  greater  diameter  of  Ban- 
ndter's  tub  must  be :  24.746  inches.  The  less 
diameter :  14.8476  inches.  - 


'Several  copies  of  these  Almanacs  are  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  the  Maryland  Hiatorical  society. 


Selratad. 

From  an  ancient  book,  the  title  page  and  con- 
clusion of  which  are  both  missing.  The  au- 
thoress was  a  woman,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  a  sin- 
gular advantage  to  the  professors  of  Christianity 
of  all  denominations,  seriously  to  examine  and 
inquire  of  our  own  hearts,  what  our  religion  has 
done  for  us  ;  or  what  benefits  have  accrued  to  us 
from  it?  Whether  the  grace  we  have  received 
has  assisted  ns  to  resist  the  temptations  of  our 
soul's  adversary?  and  whether  we  are  nearer 
salvation  than  when  we  first  believed  1  For  being 
invested  with  a  power  to  do  a  thing,  will  no 
longer  be  of  use  to  us,  than  as  we  apply  it.  The 
grace  and  good  Spirit,  though  it  instruct  us  to 
deny  all  ungodliness,  is  of  no  farther  benefit  to 
us,  bat  as  we  obey  its  teachings,  and  follow  its 
leadings  :  therefore  I  am  of  opinion  it  -would 
not  hurt  the  best  Christians  nor  any  others, 
sometimes  to  ask  themselves  the  followiog  ques- 
tions. Have  I,  who  assume  tho  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian, departed  from  all  iniquity  f  Are  all  old 
things  done  away,  (for  he  that  is  in  Christ  is  a 
new  creature,)  and  do  I  experience  new  thoughts, 
new  desires,  new  conversation,  a  total  change,  all 
things  become  regalar,  uniform  and  consistent 
with  my  high  and  holy  calling  ?  Is  Christ  the 
best  beloved  of  my  soul  ?  Does  my  heart  pant 
and  my  eyes  &il  for  his  salvation  ?  Is  my  soul 
athirst  for  God  ?  Do  I  long  for  his  presence 
more  than  for  hidden  treasures  ?  Do  I  love  God 
above  all  other  considerations,  and  my  neighbor 
as  myself ?  Am  I  careful  lest  I  offend  him? 
Do  I  live  in  constant  observance  of  his  laws  ? 
Do  I  live  in  his  fear  ?  Am  I  circumspect  in  all 
my  words,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue?  Does 
my  conversation  become  the  gospel  of  Christ  ? 
And  am  I  careful  to  adorn  his  doctrines,  which 
I  profess  to  believe,  and  be  guided  by  ? 

"  If,  upon  a  candid  examination,  this  be  the 
happy  state  of  the  professors  of  Christianity,  my 
soul  can  rejoice  with  them,  let  them  call  them- 
selves by  what  denomination  or  sect  they  may  : 
for  happy  is  the  people  who  are  in  such  a  case ! 
Yea,  blessed  are  they  whose  portion  is  the  God 
of  Jacob  I  On  the  contrary,  if  we  are  only  pro^ 
fessing,  and  not  in  the  possession  of  godliness, — 
if  we  have  a  form,  but  are  insensible  of  the 
power  to  work  a  change  in  our  hearts,  otir  reli- 
gion, as  yet,  has  done  nothing  for  us.  There- 
fore I  entreat  all  who  are  iu  this  case,  to  oon- 
uder  it  as  an  unfit  state  for  heaven ;  for  if  we 
have  not  witnessed  a  being  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus,  born  of  the  incorruptible  seed  or  word  of 
God ;  known  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth 
unto  righteousness,  bom  again  of  the  Spirit,  our 
Lord  positively  says  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

"  Lot  the  time  past  then  suffice,  and  for  the 
fatare  redonble  yoar  diligence,  and  no  longer 
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hold  the  Trnth  in  nnrighteousness ;  walk  circum- 
spectly as  wise,  redeeming  the  time.  The  king- 
dom of  God  does  not  stand  in  form,  but  in 
power,  neither  is  religion  to  be  taken  up  bj 
fits  and  starts,  as  it  suits  onr  leisure  and  con- 
venience, nor  by  imitation,  but  conviction.  We 
must  cleave  to  God  with  full  purpose  of  heart ; 
what  our  hand  finds  necessary  to  do,  in  this  great 
business  of  salvation,  we  must  do  with  all  our 
might ;  we  must  not  indolently  seek,  but  (by 
God's  assistance)  ardently  strive  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

For  Vriendt'  lateUIgennr. 

"  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,"  and  for  the 
unrighteous  that  they  may  become  righteous. 
'*  Upon  whom,  (saith  Job,)  doth  not  his  light 
arise."  God  is  Light  and  Christ  is  the  Light 
emanating  from  him,  one  with  the  Father ;  as 
said  Christ, "  I  aud  my  Father  are  one."  "As  long 
as  I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world, 
the  same  who  said,  before  Abraham  was  I  am,  I 
am  the  great  characteristic  of  Deity,  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  agreeing  with  the 
testimony  of  John.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was 
made.  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
li^htof  men."  And  in  every  age  of  the  i^rld  as 
men  rebelled  against  this  light  and  life,  they 
rejected  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  in  his  blessed 
appearance  in  them ;  thus  the  Lamb  of  God  has 
been  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
every  one,  now  and  forever,  who  walk  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  Light  they  have  received,,  crucify 
to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  as  the 
Scriptures  testify,  put  him  to  an  open  shame. 
And  it  is  written,  the  Son  of  God,  (sometimes 
called  the  Son  of  Man,  because  of  his  birth  in 
Man,)  that  he  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance.  He  came  to  bear  witness 
to  the  Truth ;  those  that  are  of  the  Truth,  he  said, 
heard  his  voice.  He  was  manifested  to  take 
away  our  sins,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  .(then  and 
now)  condemning  sin  in  the  flesh.  He  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  those  that  were  lost.  "  If  the 
Gospel  is  hid,"  said  the  Apostle,  "it  is  hid  to  them 
who  are  lost,  whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not, 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ, 
who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  in  them." 
John  was  sent  to  bear  witness  to  the  Light, 
declaring  its  universality  as  being  that  which 
enlightens  every  man  that  cometb  into  the  world. 
George  Fox  was  an  instrument  sent  of  God  to 
call  men  to  "  Mind  the  Light,"  and  the  great 
mission  of  the  Beligious  Society  of  Friends,  was 
and  remains  to  bear  witness  to  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  comer-stone,  elect  and  precious,  that  manifes- 
tation and  Divine  principle  by  which,  whatsoever 


is  to  be  known  of  God,  is  revealed  in  man.  It 
was  this  light  that  enlightened  the  mind  of  Peter, 
when  queried  by  the  blessed  Master,  "  Who  say 
men  that  I  am,  and  whom  say  ye  that  I  am," 
that  gave  him  to  see  the  Divinity,  and  enabled 
him  to  say  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God.  Flesh  and  blood,  said  Jesus,  bath 
not  revealed  (his  unto  thee,  but  the  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Chnrch,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  men  know  Christ  savingly  or 
as  their  Saviour,  but  as  he  is  thus  reveuTcd  in 
them.  This  then  remains  to  be  the  message  yet 
to  be  declared,  that  God  is  Light,  and  in  him  is 
no  darkness  at  all ;  if  we  say  we  have  fellowship 
with  him  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie  and  do  not 
the  trath.  But  if  we  walk  in  the  Light  as  he  is 
in  the  Light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another, 
and  the  blood  (which  is  the  life  of  Christ,) 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  But  how  is  this  fel- 
lowship and  communion  in  our  once  favored 
Society,  like  the  gold,  become  dim,  and  the  fine 
gold  changed. 

In  the  rise  of  our  Beligious  Society,  it  does 
not  appear  that  men  were  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe to,  or  believe  in,  certain  doctrines,  creeds 
or  opinions  of  men ;  but  church  fellowship  con- 
sisted, as  now  it  should,  in  walking  in  the  Light, 
Life  and  Power  of  God,  evidencing  to  the  world 
that  they  were  disciples  of  Jesus ;  by  our  Ioto 
to  one  another,  and  that  we  were  examples  of 
uprightness  in  all  onr  dealings  with  men.  How 
desirable  it  is  that  we,  as  a  people,  should  recur 
to  first  principles,  to  our  first  love,  leaving  the 
things  that  are  behind,  reaching  after  and  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  again  that  unity  of  spirit, 
which  is  the  bond  of  peace ;  thus  being  again 
bronght  into  fellowship  and  communion,  one 
with  another,  a  communion  founded  in  the  experi- 
ence of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  not  bonnd 
by  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  by  men,  but  that 
communion  and  lenity  of  spirit,  which  they  who 
are  united  in  will  agree  to  leave  many  differ- 
ences out  of  sight. 

It  was  the  exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  that 
prayers,  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks  be 
made  for  all  men,  and  if  for  all  men,  surely  for 
all  those  called  by  the  same  name,  making  the 
same  profession  of  being  led  by  the  spirit,  and 
yet  holding  out  to  the  world  the  same  important 
testimonies  that  truth  called  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  to  bear.  If  these,  in  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  nndissembled  love,  were  thus  enabled 
to  comply  with  this  religious  obligation,  and  were 
found  praying,  yea,  continually  praying,  for  those 
differing  from,  as  well  as  those  particularly  united 
with  them,  all  the  breaches  would  be  healed  and  the 
stumbling-blocks  removed  that  now  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  whose  faces  are  turned  Zionwards. 

"  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound."  Why  then 
limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ?  why  not  desire  that 
great  be  the  company  of  tho^e   that  publish  it, 
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mud  that  the  Word  might  hare  free  coutMf  The 
Moat  High  will  send  bj  whom  he  will  send,  and 
beUenng  that  all  who  are  rightly  sent,  having 
inely  reociTed,  will  freely  give,  let  ns  open  our 
hooaes  and  our  hearts  to  receive  suoh  without 
distinction ;  and  we  should  often  be  made  to 
acknowledge,  "  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  preach  the  goepel  of  peace,  and  bring 
^ad  tidings  of  good  ttungs." 
Canada,  8d  mo.  6(h,  1855.  J.  W. 

CZTRAOT. 

Old  age  is  a  stage  of  the  human  coarse,  which 
mot  of  OS  hope  to  reach,  and  therefore  the  con- 
lidaation  of  it  interests  us  all.  It  is  a  period 
jostly  entitled  to  a  general  respect,  even  its 
filings  ought  to  be  touched  with  a  gentle  hand ; 
and  though  the  petulant  and  the  vain  may 
despise  the  '■  hoary  head,"  yet  the  wisest  of  men 
has  asserted  that  when  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  it  is  a  crown  of  "  glory."  I  shall 
a  little  allude  to  the  errors  that  are  most  incident 
to  the  aged;  shall  suggest  the  peculiar  duties 
thej  ought  to  practice  and  point  out  the  conso- 
lations they  may  enjoy.  In  the  great  plan  of 
Providence,  it  is  wisely  ordered  that  before  we 
are  called  away  from  the  world,  our  attachment 
to  it  should  be  greatly  loosened ;  for  as  in  the 
day  of  human  life,  there  is  a  morning  and  a 
noon,  so  there  should  be  an  evening  also,  when 
the  lengthening  shadows  shall  admoaish  us  of 
approaching  night.  Tet  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised,  u  they  who  have  arrived  at  this  deject- 
ing season,  feel  and  lament  the  change  which  they 
snffer.  The  complaints  therefore  of  the  aged 
should  meet  with  tenderness,  rather  than  censnre. 
The  harden  under  which  they  labor,  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  sympathy,  by  those  who  must  bear 
it  in  their  turn,  and  who,  perhaps,  hereafter  may 
cmnplain  of  it  as  bitterly.  At  the  same  time 
the  old  should  consider,  that  all  the  seasons  of 
life  have  their  several  trials  allotted  to  them,  and 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  ago,  with  becoming 
patience,  is  as  much  their  duty,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  yonng  to  resist  the  temptations  of  youthful 
pleasure.  By  calmly  enduring  for  the  short 
time  that  remains  what  Providence  is  pleased  to 
inflict,  th<!y  both  express  a  resignation  most  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  and  recommend  themselves  to 
the  esteem  and  assistance  of  all  who  are  around 
them. 


THX  QUAKER    MAJOK    OENEBAI.. 

When  the  announcement  was  msde  to  Hon. 
Eli  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
that  he  was  elected  Major  General  of  the  Second 
divisioD  of  the  military  of  Maine,  that  gentleman 
nude  a  brief  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives declining  the  honor,  in  which  he  said : — 
He  had  ever  endeavored  to  regulate  his  own  con* 
doet  by  the  principle  that  legislation  should  not 


go  very  far  in  advance  of  public  sentiment ;  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  this  election  might  possibly 
be  a  little  ahead  of  that  sentiment.  He  would 
submit  this  suggestion  in  all  candor.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  he  entertained  pecu- 
liar views  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  wars.  If 
he  was  in  fact  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the 
Legislature  on  that  subject,  he  would  cheerfully 
undertake  to  serve  the  State  in  the  capacity  indi- 
cated. With  much  pleasure  would  he  stand  be- 
fore the  militia  of  the  second  division,  and  give 
such  orders  as  he  thought  best.  The  first  would 
be  to  "ground  armsr'  the  second  would  be 
"  Right  about  face !  Beat  your  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  your  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
and.Team  war  no  more !"  and  he  would  then 
dismiss  every  man  to  his  farm  and  his  merchan- 
dise, with  an  admonition  daily  to  read  at  bis 
fireside  the  New  Testament,  and  ponder  upon  its 
tidings  of  "Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men  I" — Ledger. 

For  FriMdi'  Int>lllc*i>cer. 

We  are  advised  and  earnestly  recommended 
agtiinst  frequenting  taverns  unnecessarily;  at- 
tending places  of  diversion  or  amusement  of -any 
kind,  and  being  at  elections,  political  controver- 
sies and  debates,  where  matters  are  discussed  not 
calculated  to  instruct  in  things  useful  for  us  to 
know. 

Toung  Friends, — ^Your  worthy  predecessors 
saw  the  evil  of  these  things,  and  were  led  to 
caution  the  people  in  their  day  against  them. 
They  labored  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  classes. 
Powerful  and  efficient  servants  in  the  ministry 
were  raised  up  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  things  of  the  world.  The  call  is  still 
extended,  by  rightly  qualified  servants  to  turn 
from  corruptible,  perishing  things,  and  enter  the 
true  fold  of  rest.  There  is  but  one  way,  it  is 
straight  and  narrow ;  you  cannot  find  it  in  the 
world,  for  in  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation. 
It  is  not  fonnd  in  music  or  any  vain  amusements, 
and  in  no  books.  It  is  neither  above  you  in  the 
clouds,  or  around  yon  in  the  wind.  It  is  in  no 
house,  neither  can  any  man  give  it  yon.  God 
has  declared  that  he  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,  but  in  men't  hearts;  he  knows 
every  thought  and  act,  and  promises  abundance 
of  peace  and  joy  to  all  who  will  receive  and  obey 
him.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
its  righteousness,  and  all  things  necessary  will 
be  added  to  yon.  Gain  this  one  thing  needful 
and  all  is  gained;  lose  this  and  all  is  lost.  Then 
go  not  after  the  amusements  and  vain  pursuits 
of  the  world,  but  come  to  Him  who  will  give 
unalloyed  happiness  and  peace,  and  who  will 
teach  yon  as  man  never  taught,  for  man  teaches 
of  things  natural ;  but  He  will  teach  you  of 
things  spiritual,  and  will  unfold  to  your  under, 
standings  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  Then 
there  will  be  no  need  for  any  to  say,  "  Know  the 
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Lord,"  for  all  shall  IcDow  him,  from  the  leut  to 
the  greatest. 
Bjberry,  2d  mo.  28th,  1855.  M. 


FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  17,  1865. 

We  have  at  various  times  received  communi- 
cations from  correspondents,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  which  have  not  appeared  in  our  paper. 
The  reason  for  this  omission  is,  that  they  do  not, 
in  onr  judgment,  possess  sufficient  merit  to  inter- 
est the  generality  of  our  readers. 

Where  the  subject  matter  of  an  original  com- 
munication is  good,  but  the  style  defective,  we 
havQ  taken  the  liberty  to  make  verbal  alterations 
which  do  not  impair  the  sense. 

Though  our  standard  of  literary  excellence  is 
not  very  high,  yet  a  certain  degree  of  correct- 
ness, and  clearness  of  style  is  necessary  when 
any  one  comes  before  the  public  to  interest  or 
enlighten  them. 

We  would  also  remind  onr  contributors  that 
distinct  orthography  and  punctuation  materially 
aid  the  compositor. 

Notices  of  marriages  and  deaths  shonld  always 
be  accompanied  by  a  responsible  name. 

If  subscribers  who  do  not  keep  a  file  of  our  peri- 
odical, and  may  have  any  of  the  following  num- 
bers of  the  last  volume,  they  will  much  oblige 
the  publisher  by  forwarding  them  to  him,  vie. 
No.  1,  27,  29,  30,  89,  42,  43. 

IF  I  HAD   WEALTH. 

It  is  a  frequent  feeling,  if  not  utterance,  "  Oh 
if  I  had  wealth,  how  much  pleasure  it  would 
afford  mo  to  contribute  largely  to  all  benevolent 
and  religious  objects  !"  To  one  thus  expressing 
himself,  an  aged  Christian  replied :  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure  of  that,  and  that  for  several  reasons  : 

First,  You  do  not  seem  to  realise  that  God 
demands  a  charity  commensurate  with  what  we 
have,  and  not  with  that  which  we  have  not ;  and 
hence,  if  we  do  not  come  up  to  this  real  standard, 
it  is  not  probable  that  we  would  to  an  imaginary 
one. 

Second,  It  is  the  willing  heart  which  is  most 
commendable  in  the  sight  of  God;. and  if  tbn 
heart  refuses  when  our  means  are  small,  it  is 
vain  to  excuse  our  delinquency  by  a  promise  of 
generosity  in  circumstances  which  may  never 
occur. 

Third,  You  forget  that,  by  God's  blessing,  the 
mite  of  the  poor  may  go  much  farther  than  the 
affluent  gifts  of  the  rich. 


Fourth,  If  the  love  of  Christ  does  not  impel 
us  to  show  onr  attachment  to  Him  under  one  ar- 
rangement of  circumstanoes,  what  warrant  have 
we  to  believe  that  it  will  beoome  influential  in  a 
difierent  position  7 

And,  fifth,  Charity  is  like  a  plant,  which  most 
be  cultivated  before  it  will  grow.  If  we  do  not 
then  begin  early  to  give  it  our  attention,  it  will 
die  out.  To  postpone  giving  until  we  can  give 
largely  is  equivalent  to  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment. The  lust  of  accumulation  is  most  nn- 
friendly  to  the  growth  of  charity ;  if  our  charity 
be  reluctant  when  we  are  poor,  it  will  not  likely 
be  very  prompt  when  we  grow  rich. 


Wot  Prltndt*  Int«IU|*iMar. 
TWIUGHT    HOUK. 

Who  ii  it  that  has  not  felt  and  enjoyed  the 
sweet  influences  of  theevening  "  ^wilight-hour  ?" 
That  portion  of  the  day,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  feelings  of 
devotion,  and  an  humbling  sense  of  our  depend- 
ance  on  God,  and  of  the  gratitude  due  him,  for 
the  manifold  blessings  which  are  so  bountifully 
distributed  for  our  acceptance  and  enjoyment  ?— 
That  short  hour,  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  morning,  and  of 
the  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  the>D«ntfl^ — when, 
in  the  "  cool  of  the  day,"  we  are  favored  to  draw 
into  the  quiet — to  review  the  occurrences  of  the 
past,  and  feel  the  precious  evidence  that  we 
have  properly  improved  our  time  and  talents, 
and  have  been  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  oar 
every  duty, — when  the  mind  is  privileged  to 
mingle  with  the  spirits  of  "  loved  ones  departed," 
and  to  enjoy  near  and  sweet  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  the  "just  made  perfect."  While  the 
day,  (emblem  of  our  life,)  seems  to  linger  yet  a 
little  longer,  as  thoush  to  stay  "  the  flight  of 
time,"  and  prolong  tbe  opportunity  for  making 
a  comfortable  adjustment  of  our  mental  accounts, 
before  the  night  closes  around  us,  in  which  we 
are  assured,  "  no  man  can  work." 

Parents,  have  you  ever  observed  the  calming 
influence  of  these  twilight  moments,  on  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  your  innocent  little  children  ? 
even  while  so  young  as  to  be  unable  to  under- 
stand "  what  makes  it  get  so  dark,"  when,  weary 
with  their  sports  and  pastimes,  they  will  fondle 
around,  and  ackyou  to  "say  some  pretty  pieces?" 

Oh  I  mothers,  cherish  these  feelings,  encour- 
age such  opportunities  for  instracting  the  tender, 
teachable  mind ;  and  if,  on  their  retiring  for  the 
night,  you  were  in  the  practice  of  reciting  a  few 
instructive  verses,  or  reading  some  good  book, 
you  might  observe  those  dear  little  ones,  falling 
into  sweet  sleep,  in  a  tender  frame  of  mind.  Nor 
will  the  salutary  effect  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
be  lost  with  the  night's  repose ;  it  ma>  be  seen 
and  felt  on  the  morrow,  and  each  euooeeding 
day  will  furnish  evidenoe  of  the  propriety  of  this 
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earij  training.     Society  viU  be  improved,  and 
great  will  be  your  reward.  E.  C. 

3d  mo.  1855. 


Phjftieian't  Report  to  the  Managert  of  the  Penn- 
ijftvania  Hotpitai  for  the  Intone  for  1854. 

(Coaelttded  team  p«|e  ssis.) 

Tbe  appeal  for  aid  to  inorease  the  aooommoda- 
tioDB  fi>r  the  Insane  which  waa  alluded  to  in  last 
Report,  and  made  the  sobjectof  a  special  appeal 
by  the  Managers,  is  thus  alluded  to  by  the 
Phyaician. 

My  position  in  this  Institution  lenden  me 
painfully  familiar  with  the  circumstances  alluded 
to,  and  makes  it  a  duty  again  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
jeet,  although  treated  of  at  some  length  in  my 
last  annual  Report.  No  other  apology  can  be 
nqoired — if  apology  of  any  kind  is  needed — for 
leaioding  a  Gnristian  community  of  the  suffer- 
iogv  of  anr  portion  of  its  members,  of  its  own 
wants'  and  beat  interests,  or  for  again  calling  your 
attention,  and  through  you,  that  of  the  citiiens 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  our  present  deficiency  of  ao- 
oommoda[tions  for  the  insane ;  to  the  loss  which 
is  daily  resulting  from  this  state  of  things;  to 
tbe  rapidly  increasing  wants  of  the  future;  and, 
above  all,  indicating  the  means  by  which  we 
have  it  in  our  power  promptly  and  thoroughly  to 
remove  all  these  deficiencies,  and  thereby  oou- 
fsr  blessings  of  the  highest  character  on  our 
afflicted  feUow-men.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
real  character  of  insaititjr,  its  prevalence  amongst 
OS,  the  mean;  of  preventing  its  development,  or 
the  true  principles  on  which  its  treatment  should 
be  based,  cannot  be  too  often  brought  to  the 
public  notice.  The  community  cannot  be  too 
often  reminded  that  this  disease  pervades  all 
olaaaee  of  society,  -spares  neither  age,  sex,  nor 
calling,  claims  as  its  victims  from  one  to  two  in 
eveiT  thousand  of  the  population,  and  that  of  the 
total  number  of  sufferers,  at  least  two-thirda 
should  be  under  special  care  and  treatment  in  a 
well-organized' hospital.  Nor  is  it  less  important 
that  all  should  know  that  while  insanity,  judi- 
ciously managed,  is,  in  ita  early  stages,  as  cura- 
ble as  most  other  serious  maladies,  when  neg- 
lected, it  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  permanent 
losB  of  reason,  and  that,  unlike  what  occurs  in 
other  diseases,  home  is  not  commonly  the  place 
for  its  relief,  but  an  institution  of  a  costly  char- 
acter, specially  prepared  fbr  the  purpose,  sur- 
rounded by  various  means  of  treatment  not  else- 
where accessible,  and  officered  bv  individuals  of 
proper  qualifications,  is  eesential  to  demonstrate 
ita  real  curability,  or  to  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  comfort  to  those  who  are  sumring  from  it. 
N*r  can  our  dtisena  bave  too  often  placed  be- 
fore them«ertain  other  indisputable  fiiots,  in  re- 
fetenoe  to  the  amount  of  this  malady  among  us, 
asd  oar  preaent  meaai  of  treating  it,  nor  proper 


appeals  be  too  frequently  made  to  their  benevo* 
lenoe  and  liberality  for  substantial  aid  lo  a  pro- 
ject which,  once  judiciously  carried  out,  is  sure 
in  all  future  time  to  bring  relief  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  be  valued  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  those 
whoee  mental  condition  appeals  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  warmest  sympathies  of  every  humane 
heart.  It  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  too  often  stated, 
or  too  generally  known,  that  our  commonwealth, 
with  between  2,5000  and  3,000  insane,  has  hos- 
pital acoommodaticns  for  only  930 ;  that  Philadel- 
phia and  the  adjacent  country,  with  certainly 
more  than  1,200  insane,  can  properly  receive  for 
treatment  but  630  ;  that  all  her  institutions  are 
more  than  rightly  filled,  and  in  every  year,  even 
now,  jiamerous  cases  are  unable  promptly  to  re- 
ceive proper  treatment ;  that  this  steadily  grow- 
ing diiScnlty  can  only  be  relieved  by  the  pro- 
vision of  new  buildings,  and  that  this  Hospital, 
having  peculiar  advantages  for  carrying  out  such 
an  object,  has  devoted  to  it  the  seventy  acres  of 
land  immediately  west  of  its  present  pleasure- 
grounds — a  site  that  cannot'  be  surpassed  for 
general  adaptation  and  natural  advantages,  in  a 
single  tract,  secured  from  encroachments  by 
special  legislative  enactment — and  is  now  engaged 
in  providing  the  means  to  erect  thereon  a  new 
hospital  for  the  insane,  with  fixtures  and  arrange- 
ments of  so  superior  a  kind  as,  with  the  present 
buildings,  to  put  our  city,  in  this  respect,  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  on  this  continent,  and  to 
give  to  those  who  are  mentally  diseased  advan- 
tages nowhere  surpassed. 

It  can  hardly  be  amiss  either  to  say  to  such  a 
community  as  ours,  distinguished  alike  for  its 
benevolence  and  liberality,  and  whose  present 
hospital  accommodations— extensive  and  excellent 
as  they  are — have  sprung  mainly  from  the  efforts 
of  private  citizens,  that  en  their  contributions 
reliance  is  placed  fur  the  execution  of  this  great 
work;  that  S250,000  will  furnish  all  that  is  de- 
sired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  $150,000  are  sub- 
scribed, the  buildings  will  be  commenced  ;  or,  to 
remind  those  who  aid  in  securing  its  prompt  ac- 
complishment, how  much  they  are  doing  for  their 
fellow-citizens,  if  not  for  their  own  immediate 
friends  and  neighbors.  If  the  new  Institution 
accomplishes—as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  will — what  the  present  hospital  has  been 
doing  for  several  years,  those  who  contribute  to 
this  work  may  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions, 
they  will  share  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  in  every  year  of  its  existence  they  have 
secured  to  at  least  400  insane  persons  a  partici- 
pation in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  of  a 
pleasant  residence,  protection  flrom  exposure,  and 
the  most  &vorable  circumstances  to  secure  an 
improved  mental  condition,  or  to  promote  their 
oomptote  reoovery ;  that  of  all  these,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  that  ttom  eighty  to  one 
hundred  will  annually  be  reatoied  to  reason  and 
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to  nsefulnesg  in  society,  and  that  many  others 
irill  be  greatly  improved,  while  the  whole  com- 
manity  will  be  protected  from  the  dangerous 
acts  of  many  irresponsible  men.  They  may 
know,  too,  that  they  have,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, aided  in  seonring,  at  all  times,  to  between 
thirty  and  forty  indigent  patients — who  other- 
wise must  have  been  without  relief — the  best 
treatment,  and  everything  desirable  for  their 
mental  condition,  without  charge  of  any  kind; 
to  sixty  or  seventy  others,  in  moderate  oiroum- 
stances,  the  opportunity  to  be  placed  under  as 
favorable  auspices  as  could  be  desired,  at  a  rate 
of  board  considerably  below  the  actual  coat  of 
their  support,  while  oven  the  most  wealthy  are 
at  the  same  time  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of 
advantages  which,  very  often,  no  amount  of 
money  could  bave  furnished  in  a  private  family. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  the  estimate  of 
the  return  which  every  dollar  thus  iuvested  is 
sure  to  yield  in  all  future  time,  without  regard 
to  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks,  that  the  annual 
benefits  are  not  alone  to  the  four  hundred  af- 
flicted fellow-beings  who  are  to  be  residents  of 
the  Hospital,  but  almost  as  much  to  as  many 
families  in  addition ;  for  frequently  the  care  of 
an  insane  person  in  his  own  house  causes  an 
amount  of  anxiety,  suffering,  and  injury  to 
others,  that  cannot  easily  be  realized  by  those 
who  have  not  examined  the  subject.  How  the 
same  amount  of  money  can  in  any  other  way  be 
made  to  produce  as  noble  results,  or  secure  more 
enduring  good,  it  is  difficult  to  eonceive. 

A  scheme  of  benevolence,  promising  such 
beneficent  results  as  these,  of  whose  urgent  neces- 
sity, expediency,  and  utility,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  against  which  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion can  be  urged,  may  well  claim  ft'om  our 
fellow-citizens  an  unusual  degree  of  sympathy 
and  support.  It  is  no  doubtful  project — no  vi' 
sionary  experiment  to  test  novel  views  or  prin- 
ciples ;  but  from  the  very  day  the  new  Hospital 
is  opened,  its  usefulness  will  begin  and  continue 
as  long  as  the  structure  and  mental  disease 
exist. 

The  promptness  and  liberality  with  which  a 
number  of  our  best  citizens  came  forward  and 
subscribed  to  the  work  upon  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  project,  and  the  deep  interest  eve^ 
since  manifested  in  its  early  prosecution  by  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  prudent  men  in 
our  community,  may  be  regarded  as  some  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  feeling  in  reference  to  it 
with  all  who  have  thought  seriously  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  which — although  temporary  ciroum- 
stanoes  may  retard  the  assistance  that  will  here- 
after be  cheerfully  rendered  in  some  quarters — 
will,'!  trust,  before  any  long  period,  secure  its 
complete  and  triumphant  accomplishment.  Once 
commenced,  the  work  will  not  be  allowed  to 
languish  or  stop  short  till  finished.  The  length 
of  time  required  to  complete  such  a  structure 


renders  it  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  sub- 
scriptions necessary  to  secure  the  beginning  of 
the  building  should  be  obtained  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible,  and  makes  prompt  aid  of  special 
importanoe. 

A  few  pages  of  the  Report  are  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  Jacob  Qt.  Morris,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  Arctic,  while  returning  to  his  native  ooan- 
tiy  from  foreign  travel.  He  became  a  manager 
of  the  Hospital  in  1844,  and  from  that  time  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  its  departments,  for 
which  his  persevering  energy  and  active  benevo- 
lence peculiarly  qualified  him. 


A  NOBLE  DEED. 

During  the  night  of  November  26th  last,  in 
a  thick  snow  storm,  the  wind  blowing  a  heavy 
gale  down  the  lake,  the  water  chilled  and  making 
ioe  fast,  the  Canadian  schooner  Conductor, 
Capt.  Hacket,  struck  on  the  bar  outside  of  Long 
Point  out,  on  the  island  side,  beat  over  and  filled 
with  water  immediately,  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  the  sea  making  a  oomplete  breach  over 
her,  driving  the  orew  to  the  rigging  for  their 
lives.  In  the  morning  at  daylight  they  were 
discovered  clinging  to  the  wreck,  by  Margaret 
Becker,  a  trapper  s  wife,  the  sole  inhabitant  of 
that  end  of  the  island,  her  husband  being  over 
on  the  main  land.  She  immediately  went  down 
abreast  of  the  vessel  on  the  beach,  and  built  a 
large  fire  of  logs,  made  some  hot  tea,  and  pre- 
pared some  food  for  tbem  in  case  they  reached 
the  shore,  to  refresh  their  drooping  spirits 
by  showing  them  succor  was  at  hand.  All  that 
long  day,  with  the  tempest  raving  around  her, 
did  that  heroic  woman  watch  the  suffering  sea- 
men clinging  to  the  rigging  of  the  wreck. 

Just  at  nightfall  the  captain  called  to  the 
mate,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  rigging, 
that  they  would  all  perish  if  they  had  to  remain 
in  the  rigging  another  night,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  attempt  to  swim  ashore ;  if  he  succeeded, 
tho  rest  could  follow  him ;  if  he  drowned,  they 
could  cling  to  the  rigging  and  run  their  chances. 
He  leaped  overboard  and  struck  out.  As  he 
reached  the  undertow  and  backwater,  his  strength 
failing,  and  chilled  and  benumbed  with  cold,  ho 
would  certainly  have  been  drowned,  had  not  the 
woman  gone  to  his  rescue.  She  waded  in  through 
the  surf  up  to  her  neck,  grasping  him  and  drag- 
ging hira  out  safely.  The  balance  of  the  crew 
then  followed  him  one  by  one,  with  the  same 
result,  this  noble  woman  breasting  the  sea,  and 
meeting  and  drawing  them  out  singly  as  they 
came  ashore,  being  in  the  main  instrumental  in 
saving  the  whole  crew.  Such  noble  conduct  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice*  She  is  a 
woman  of  the  most  humble  position  in  life,  but 
showed  herself  on  this  occasion  a  true  heroine. 
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and  possessed  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  heart 
Mid  soul. — Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 


Tmg   AET  or   EDDCATION. 
(Coacaadad  rrwn  page  8tt.) 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the 
infant  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  knowledge 
of  things  which  is  gained  before  the  acquirement 
of  speech,  ia  self-gained,  that  the  properties  of 
hardness    and  weight,  associated   with  certnin 
Tisoal  appearances,    the   possession  of  certain 
forms  and  colors  bj  particular  persons,  the  pro- 
duction of  special  sounds  by  animals  of  special 
aspects, are  phenomena nhich itobserves  foritsclf. 
What  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  desire  of 
children  for  intellectual  sympathy  ?     Mark  how 
the  infant  sitting  on  your  knee  thrusts  into  your 
face  the  toy  it  holds,  that  you  may  look  at  it. 
See  when  it  makes  a  creak  with  its  wet  finger  on 
the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks  at  you,  thus 
sayiog  as  dearly  as  it  can,    "  Hear  this   new 
sonnd."      Watch  how  the  elder  children  eom'e 
into  the  room  exclaiming,  "  mamma,  see  what  a 
corionsthing,"  "  mamma  look  at  this,"  "  mamma 
look  at  that,''  and  would  continue  ihe  habit,  did 
not  the  silly  mamma  tell  them  not  toteace  her. 
Observe  how,  when  out  with  the  nurse  maid,  each 
little  one  runs  up  to  her  with  the  new  flower  \i 
has  gathered,  to  show  her  how  pretty  it  is,  and 
to  get  her  also  to  say  it  is  pretty.     Listen  to 
the  eager  volubility  with  which  every  urchin  de- 
scribes any  novelty  he  has  been  to  see,  if  only 
ha  can  find  some  one  who  will  attend  with  any 
interest.     Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  the  sur- 
face ?     Is  it  not  clear  that  we  must  conform  our 
course  to  these  intellectual   instincts,  that  we 
must  just  systematize  the  natural  process,  that 
we  must  listen  to  all  the  child  has  to  tell  us 
about  any  object,  must  induce  it  to  say  every 
thing  it  can  think  of  about  such  object,  must  oc- 
casionally draw  its  attention  to  facts  it  has  not 
yet  observed,  with  the  view  of  leading  it  to  notice 
them  itself  whenever  they  occur,  and  must  go 
on,  by  and  by,  to  indicate  or  supply  new  series  of 
things  for  a  like  exhaustive  examination  ? 

Object-lessons  should  not  be  limited  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  house ;  but  should  include  those  of 
the  Gelds  and  the  hedges,  the  quarry  and  the  sea 
shore.  They  should  not  cease  with  early  child- 
hood ;  but  should  be  so  kept  up  daring  youth  as 
insensibly  to  merge  into  the  investigations  of  the 
naturalist  and  the  man  of  science.  Here  again 
we  have  but  to  follow  nature's  leadings.  Where 
can  be  seen  an  intenser  delight  than  that  of 
children  picking  up  new  flowers,  an4  watching 
new  insects,  or  hoarding  pebbles  and  shells? 
Every  botanist  who  has  had  children  with  him 
ia  the  woods,  and  lanes  must  have  noticed  how 
eagerly  they  joined  in  his  pursuits,  how  keenly 
they  searched  out  plants  for  him,  how  intently 
they  watched  whilst  he  examined  them,  how  they 
overwhelmed  him  with  questions. 


The  spreading  recognition  of  drawing  as  an 
element  of  education,  is  one  among  many  signs 
of  the  more  national  views  on  mental  culture  now 
beginning  to  prevail.  Once  more  it  may  bo  re- 
marked wat  teachers  are  at  length  adopting  the 
course  which  nature  has  for  ages  been'-pressing 
upon  their  notice.  The  spontaneous  effwts  made 
by  children  to  represent  the  men,  houses,  trees, 
and  animals  around  them — on  aslatc,  if  they  can 
get  nothing  better,  or  with  lead-pencil  on  paper, 
if  they  beg  them — are  familiar  to  all. 

Had  teachers  been  guided  by  nature's  hints, 
not  only  in  the  making  of  drawing  a  part  of  edu- 
cation, but  in  the  choice  of  their  modes  of  teach- 
ing it,  they  would  dave  done  still  better  than 
they  have  done.  The  child  first  tries  to  repre- 
sent things  that  are  large,  things  that  are  attrac- 
tive in  color,  things  round  whicn  its  pleasurable 
associations  most  cluster-r-human  beings  from 
whom  it  has  received  so  many  emotions,  cows 
and  dogs,  which  interest  by  the  many  phenomena 
they  present,  houses  thatare  hour^  visible  and 
strike  by  their  size  and  contrast  of  parts.  And 
of  all  the  processes  of  representation,  coloring 
gives  it  most  delight.  Paper  and  pencil  are  good 
in  default  of  something  better,  but  a  box  of 
paints,  and  a  brush,  these  are  the  treasures.  The 
drawing  of  outlines  immediately  becomes  second- 
ary to  coloring — is  gone  through  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  cdoring ;  and  if  leave  can  be  got  to 
color  a  book  of  prints,  how  great  is  the  favor  ! 
Now  ridiculous  as  such  a  position  will  seem  to 
drawing-masters,  who  postpone  coloring,  and  who 
teach  form  by  a  dreary  discipline  of  copying 
lines,  we  believe  that  the  course  of  culture  thus 
indicated  is   the  right  one.     No   matter   how 

frotesque  the  shapes  produced ;  no  matter  how 
aubed  and  glaring  the  colors.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  child  is  producing  good  draw- 
ings, but  whether  it  is  developing  its  faculties. 
We  wholly  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  draw- 
ing fi-om  copies ;  and  still  more  so  of  that  formal 
discipline  in  making  straight  lines,  oxid  curved 
lines,  and  compound  lines,  wiih  whicn  it  is  the 
fashion  of  some  teachers  to  begin. 

It  has  been  well  said  concerning  the  custom 
of  pefacing  th^  art  of  speaking  any  tongue  by  a 
drilling  io  the  parts  of  speech,  and  their  func- 
tions, that  it  is  about  as  reasonable  as  prefacing 
theart  of  walking  by  a  course  of  lessons  on  the 
bones,  muscles,  and  nerves  of  the  logs ;  and  much 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  proposal  to 
preface  the  art  of  representing  objects  by  a 
nomenclature  and  definitions  of  the  lines  which 
tiiey  yield  on  analysis.  These  technicalities  are 
alike  repulsive  and  needless.  By  practice  they 
will  incidentally  gather  those  same  scientific 
terms,  which,  if  presented  at  first,  are  a  mystery 
and  a  weariness.  By  the  time  that  the  volun- 
tary practice  thus  initiated  has  given  some  steadi- 
ness of  hand,  and  some  tolerable  ideas  of  propor- 
tion, there  will  have  arisen  a  vague  notion  of 
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body  as  presenting  its  three  dimensions  in  per- 
spective. And  when,  after  sundry  abortive 
GhinesQ-Iike  attempts  to  render  this  appearance 
on  paper,  there  has  grown  up  a  pretty  clear  per- 
ception 0^  the  thing  to  be  achieved,  and  a  desire 
to  achieve  it,  a  first  lesson  in  empirical  perspec- 
tive may  be  given  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
occasionally  used  in  explaining  perspective  as  a 
science.  A  plate  of  glass  so  formed  as  to  stand 
vertically  .on  the  table,  being  placed  before  the 
pupil,  and  a  book,  or  like  simple  object,  laid  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  he  is  requested,  whilst  keep- 
ing the  eye  in  one  position,  to  make  ink  dots 
upon  the  glass,  so  that  they  may  coincide  with, 
or  hide  the  comers  of  this  object.  He  is  then 
told  to  join  these  dots  by  lines ;  on  doing  which 
he  perceives  that  the  lines  he  makes,  hide,  or 
coincide  with  the  outlines  of  the  object.  And 
then,  on  being  asked  to  piit  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
the  other  side  of  the  glass,  he  discovers  that  the 
lines  he  has  thus  drawn  represent  the  object  as 
he  saw  it.  Tbey  not  only  look  like  it,  but  he 
peroeives  that  they  must  be  like  it,  because  he 
made  them  agree  with  its  outlines ;  and  by  re- 
moving the  paper  he  can  repeatedly  convince 
himself  that  they  do  ageee  with  its  outlines. 
The  fact  is  new  and  striking,  and  serves  him  as 
an  experimental  demonstration,  that  lines  of 
certain  lengths,  placed  in  certain  directions  on  a 
plane,  can  represent  lines  of  other  lengths,  and 
having  other  directions  in  space.  Subsequent- 
ly, by  gradually  changing  the  position  of  the 
object,  £e  may  be  led  to  observe  how  some  lines 
shorten  and  disappear,  whilst  others  come  into 
sight  and  lengthen.  The  convergence  of  parallel 
lines,  and,  indeed  all  the  leading  facts  of  perspec- 
tive may,  from  time  to  time,  be  similarly  illus- 
trated to  him.  If  he  has  been  duly  accustomed 
to  self-help  he  will  gladly  make  the  attempt  to 
draw  one  of  outlines  upon  paper,  by  the  eye 
only;  and  it  may  soon  be  made  an  exciting  aim 
to  produce,  unassisted,  a  representation  as  like 
as  he  can  to  one  subsequently  sketched  upon  the 
glass.  Thus  early  the  pupil  learns,  almost  un- 
ooDjciously,  the  true  theory  of  a  picture,  namely, 
that  it  is  a  delineation  of  objects  as  they  appear 
when  projected  on  a  plane  placed  between  them 
and  the  eye.  As  exhibiting  a  rational  mode  of 
communicating  primary  conceptions  in  geometry, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Wyde : 

"  A  child  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  cubes 
of  arithmetic ;  let  him  use  them  also  for  uie  ele- 
ments of  geometry.  I  would  begin  with  solids, 
the  reverse  of  the  usual  plan.  It  saves  all  the 
difficulty  of  absurd  definitions,  and  bad  explana- 
tions on  points,  lines,  and  sur&oes,  which  are 
nothing  but  abstractions.  A  cube  presents  many 
of  the  principal  elements  of  geometry ;  it  at  once 
exhibits  points,  straight  hues,  parallel  lities,. 
angles,  &e.  &o.  These  cubes  are  divisible  into 
various  parts.     The  pupil  has    already    been 


familiarized  with  such  divisions  in  numeration, 
and  he  now  proceedM  to  a  comparison  of  their 
several  parts,  and  a  relation  of  these  parts  to  each 
other.  From  thence  he  advances  to  globes, 
which  furnish  him  with  elementary  notions  of 
the  circle,  of  the  curves  generally,  Ac.  &o. 

Beiflg  tolerably  familiur  with  solids,  he  may 
now  substitute  planes.  The  transition  may  be 
made  very  easy.  Let  the  cube,  for  instance,  be 
cut  into  thin  divisions,  and  placed  on  paper;  he 
will  then  see  as  many  plane  rectangles  as  he  baa 
divisions;  so  with  all  the  others.  Globes  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner;  he  will  thus  see 
how  surfaces  are  generated,  and  be  enabled  to 
abstract  them  with  facility  in  every  solid.  He 
has  thus  acquired  the  alphabet  and  reading  of 
geometry.     He  now  proceeds  to  write  it 

The  simplest  operation,  and  therefore  the  first, 
is  merely  to  place  these  planes  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  pass  the  pencil  round  them.  When 
this  has  been  frequently  done,  the  plane  may  be 
put  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  child  required  to 
copy  it,  and  so  on." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  geometry  had 
its  origin  in  the  methods  discovered  by  artisans 
and  others,  of  making  accurate  measurements  for 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  areas,  inclosures, 
and  the  like ;  and  that  its  truths  came  to  be 
treasured  up,  merely  with  a  view  to  their  im- 
mediate utility.  They  should  be  introduced  to 
the  pupil  under  analogous  relationships ;  in  the 
cutting  out  of  pieces  rbr  his  card-houses,  in  the 
drawing  of  ornamental  diagrams  for  coloring,  in 
those  various  instructive  occupations  which  an 
inventive  teacher  will  lead  him  into. 

From  these  he  may  be  led  on  step  by  step,  to 
questions  of  a  more  complex  kind  ;  all  of  which, 
uuder  judicious  management,  he  will  puzsle 
through  unhelped.  We  have  seen  a  class  of 
boys  become  so  interested  in  making  out  solu- 
tions to  problems,  as  to  look  forward  to  their 
geometry-lessons  as  a  chief  event  of  the  week. 
Within  the  last  month,  we  have  been  told  of  one 
girl's  school,  in  which  some  of  the  young  ladies 
voluntarily  occupy  themselves  with  geometrical 
questions  out  of  school  hours ;  and  of  another, 
in  which  they  not  only  do  this,  but  in  which  one 
of  them  is  begging  for  problems  to  find  out  dur- 
ing the  holiday.  There  could  be  no  stronger 
proofs  than  are  thus  afforded  of  the  practicability, 
and  the  immense  advantage  of  self-developement. 
A  branch  of  knowledge  which  as  commonly 
taught  is  dry  and  even  repulsive,  may,  by  follow- 
ing the  method  of  nature,  be  made  extremely 
interesting  and  profoundly  beneficial. 

It  should  be  considered  that  important  moral 
consequences  depend  upon  the  habitual  pleasure 
or  pain  which  daily  lessons  produce.  No  one 
can  compare  the  faces  and  manners  of  two  boys, 
tBe  one  made  happy  by  mastering  interesting 
subjects,  and  the  other  made  miserable  by  dis- 
gust with  his  studies,  by  consequent  failure,  by 
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cold  looks,  by  threato,  by  panishment,  without 
seeing  that  the  disposition  of  the  one  is  being 
benefited,  and  that  of  the  other  greatly  injured. 
Whoever  has  marked  the  effect  of  intelleotnal 
snecess  upon  the  mind,  and  the  pover  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  vill  see  that  in  the  one  case 
both  temper  and  health  are  favorably  affected ; 
whilst  in  the  other  there  is  danger  of  perma- 
nent moroseness,  iimidi^and  even  constitutional 
depression.  To  all  which  considerations  we 
must  add  the  further  one,  that  the  relationship 
between  teachers  and  their  pupils  is,  other  things 
equal,  rendered  friendly  and  influential,  or  an- 
tagonistic and  powerless,  according  as  the  system 
of  culture,  produces  happiness  or  misery.  . 

To  themany  verdicts  of  distinguished  teachers, 
may  be  here  added  that  of  Professor  Pillans, 
who  asserts  that,  "where  young  people  are 
taught  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  quite  as 
happy  in  school  as  at  play,  seldom  less  delighted, 
nay  often  more,  with  the  well  direoted  exercise 
of  their  mental  energies,  than  with  that  of  their 
nioscular  powers." 

As  suggesting  a  final  reason  for  making  edu- 
cation a  process  of  self-instruction,  and  by  conse- 
quence a  process  of  pleasurable  instruction,  we 
may  advert  to  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  it 
is  made  so,  is  there  a  probability  that  education 
will  not  cease  when  school  days  end.  The  men 
to  whom  in  boyhood  information  came  in  dreary 
tasks  along  with  threats  of  punishment,  and  who 
were  never  led  into  habitsof  independentenquiry, 
are  unlikely  to  be  students  in  after  years ;  whilst 
those  to  whom  it  came  in  natural  forms,  lit  the 
proper  times,  and  who  remember  its  facts  as  not 
only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  as  the  oc- 
casions of  a  long  series  of  gratifying  successes, 
are  likely  to  eontinue  throngfa  life  that  self-in- 
struction commenced  in  youth. 


TO  A  FRIEND  OK  A  SUDDEN  BEREAVEMENT. 

Tby  l(w>  ii  great,  bnt  One  akuie  now  comrort  can  im- 
part; 

He'll  pour  the  balm  into  tby  wound  and  heal  thy 
bleeding  heart : 

He  itills  the  torrent  of  cor  grief  and  bid*  it  all  be  ealtn  : 

Ob  look  to  him,  friend  of  my  yootb.  He  is  (ha  great 
1am. 

'Til  bard  for  us,  while  sorrowing  here,  to  see  with 

mortal  eyes 
That  tritts  tuch  as  thine,  are  smt  as  blessings  in  dis- 

gaise; 
To  teach  us  that  this  world  below  is  not  oar  place  of 

rest— 
Oh  let  as  meekly  bow  to  Him  whose  will  is  ever  best. 

Let  as  be  followers  of  the  Lamb  and  children  of  the 
Light;" 

Let  all  our  tamps  b«  duly  trimmed,  our  garments 
washed  and  white ; 

That  when  we'rt  called  to  meat  our  Oud,  triumph- 
antly we'll  sing, 

"  Oh,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  T    Oh,  death,  where 
is  thy  sting  T" 
3d  mo.,  iSSS.  H.  L.  W. 


THE  QUIET  ROUND  OF  DDTT. 
,  >T  SDWABD  o.  joaas. 

Let  others  view  in  stirring  scenes, 
Excitement  keen,  and  beauty. 
On  humbler  toils  my  spirit  leans. 
The  quiet  round  of  duty. 

Secluded  in  its  lowly  bed, 
The  violet  safely  growetb, 
And  from  its  modest  cup  is  shed 
The  fragrance  God  bestowetb. 

Why  should  we  ask  the  meed  of  praise. 
Our  actions  to  efflblszon. 
He  who  his  vanity  displays, 
But  seeks  some  great  occasion. 

Far  batter,  cloaeted  at  home. 
Our  labor  be  pursuing, 
Than  grave  upon  (he  upper  dome 
Whatever  we  are  doing. 

To  dry  the  tear  with  secret  band, 
Tu  bless  the  faint  and  weary. 
To  point  the  sad  one  to  the  land. 
Unlike  our  Earth  so  dreary  I — 

Oh  I  ministrations  such  as  these. 
Performed,  bnt  never  landed. 
The  Master  of  our  spirits  sees. 
And  will  bestow  the  plaudit. 

«See,  that  thou  tell  no  man,"  said  He, 
.     When  gratitude  was  springing, 

For  heallb  restored,  which  to  the  sick, 
Its  balm  snd  joy  were  bringing. 

"  See  that  tbou  tell  no  man."  Be  this 
The  motto  of  our  actions. 
Nor  think  we  eulogy  is  bliss 
>'     In  our  minute  transactions. 

Back  to  the  hearthstone  let  us  glide, 
When  we  have  done  our  duty. 
Careless  if  none  but  God  beside 
Discerns  its  moral  beauty. 

His  smile  when  won  is  rioher  crown, 
>.  Than  noblest  kingdom  offers, 
,     M'Ke  bnt  that  recompense  thine  own. 

And  spurn  Earth's  bursting  coffers. 

Let  others  view  in  stirring  scenes. 
Excitement  keen,  and  beauty. 
On  humbler  toils  my  spirit  leans. 
The  quiet  round  of  duty. 


To  a  Friend  who  had  formed  a  Wrfoth  nf 
Faded  Autumn  Leave*. 

Though  Aulnmn  leaves  these  beauties 

But  with  her  dying  breath. 
It  has  been  thine  to  weave  them 

Im  an  enduring  wreath. 

Tbns  from  the  chequered  leaflets 
With  which  life's  path  is  strewn. 

Bright  garlands  may  be  woven 
For  an  immortal  crown, 

A.  D.  M. 


Btttwer,  the  novelist,  says  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "  I  have  closed  my  career  as  a  writer  of 
fietion. '  I  am  .gloomy  and  unhappy.  I  have 
exhaoatod  the  powers  of  life  ohasing  pleasure 
where  it  it  not  b>  be  found." 
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THE  OLD  STATB  HOUSE  BEU,  PBILAD'a. 

The  old  bell  which  fint  proolaimed  liberty  to 
the  United  Colonies  from  the  State  House 
steeple,  and  which  for  years  past  has  been  an 
object  at  attraction  in  Independence  Hall,  now 
occupies  a  position  in  the  hall  immediately  in 
front  of  the  portrait  of  Lafayette,  close  by  the 
statue  of  Washington,  on  a  pedestal  designed 
for  the  purpose  by  Frederick  Graff,  Esq.  The 
pedestal  is  octagonal  in  shape  with  a  doable  base. 
Upon  the  base  are  ptaoed,  at  the  comers,  eight 
fasces  surmounted  by  the  liberty  cap  and  other 
emblems,  and  upon  the  fillets  which  bind  the 
reeds  of  these  fasces,  are  tastefully  arranged  the 
names  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependeace>  indicative  of  the  effect  of  that  act 
in  binding  the  Union  together.  Upon  the 
fasces  are  shields — one  containing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  United  States ;  a  seeond,  the  arms  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  a  third,  the  arms  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  fonrth,  the 
following :— "  The  ringing  of  this  boU  first  an- 
nounced to  the  citizens  who  were  anxiously 
waiting  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
gress, (which  were  at  that  time  held  with  dosed 
doors,)  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  decided  upon  3  and  then  it  was  that  the 
bell  proolaimed  liberty  throughout  the  land  to 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof! '  The  American 
flag  is  gracefully  festooned  between  the  fasoes, 
and  binds  them  by  its  ample  folds.  The  carving 
was  executed  by  a  young  man  in  this  city 
named  T.  Daily.  The  bell  is  surmounted  .by  a 
large  gilt  eagle.  The  pedestal  is  painted  with 
white  China  gloss,  with  the  coat  of  arms,  names 
of  signers,  and  inscription  on  the  shields  in  gilt. 

The  subjoined  history  of  this  bell  may  not 
prove  uninteresting.  The  copies  of  the  annexed 
letters,  addressed  to  Robert  Charles  of  London, 
in  1751  and  1753,  by  Isaac  Norris  and  others, 
on  the  subject,  explain  themselves,  and  that  the 
inscription  on  the  bell  was  ordered  to  be  east 
twenty-five  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  :— 

November  1, 1751. 
"  Respected  Friend,  Robert  Charles : — The  As- 
sembly having  ordered  ns  (the  Superintendents 
of  the  State  House)  to  procnrea  bell  from  Eng- 
land, to  be  purchased  for  their  use,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  apply  onrselvee  to  thee  to  get  a  good 
bell  of  about  trwo  thousand  pounds  weight,  the 
cost  of  which  we  presume  may  amount  to  about 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  perhaps  with 
the  charges  something  more,  and  accordingly  we 
have  enclosed  a  first  bill  of  exchange  by  John 
Porsins  &  Son  on  Thomas  Flowerden  &  Co.  for 
£100  sterling.  We  would  have  chosen  to  remit 
a  larger  bill  at  this  time,  but  will  take  care  to 
ftimish  more  as  soon  as  we  can  be  informed  how 
ipuch  may  be  wanted. 

We  hope  and  rely  on  thy  care  and  assistance 


in  this  affair,  and  that  thou  wilt  procure  and  for- 
ward it  by  the  first  good  opportunity,  as  our 
workmen  inform  na  it  will  be  much  less  trouble 
to  hang  the  bell  before  the  scaffolds  are  struck 
from  the  building  where  we  intend  to  place  it, 
which  will  not  be  done  till  the  end  of  next  sum- 
mer or  beginning  of  the  fall.  Let  the  bell  be 
cast  by  the  best  workmen,  and  examined  care- 
fully  before  it  is  shipped,  with  the  following 
words,  well  shaped,  in  large  letters  around  it, 
viz :  "  By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  State  House  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1752,"  and  under- 
neath, "  Proclaim  Liberty  through  all  the  land, 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof."    Levit.  xxv.  10. 

As  we  have  experienced  thy  readiness  to  serve 
this  Province  on  all  occasions,  we  desire  it  may 
be  our  excuse  for  this  additional  trouble  from 
Thy  assured  Friends, 
Isaac  Norris, 
TuouAs  Leech, 
Edward  Warner." 

JUarch  10,  1753. 

"  In  a  previous  letter  I  gave  information  that 
our  bell  was  generally  liked  and  approved  of, 
but  in  a  few  days  after  my  writing  I  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  it  was  cracked  by  a 
stroke  of  the  clapper  without  any  other  violence, 
as  it  was  hung  up  to  try  the  sound ;  though  this 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  us,  we  concluded  to 
send  it  back  by  Capt.  Budden,  but  he  could  not 
take  it  on  board;  upon  which,  two  ingenious 
workmen  undertook  to  cast  it  here,  and  I  am  just 
informed  that  they  have  this  day  opened  the 
mould,  and  have  got  a  good  bell,  which,  I  con- 
fess, pleases  me  much,  that  we  should  first  ven- 
ture upon  and  succeed  in  the  greatest  bell  cast, 
for  aught  I  know,  in  English  America.  The 
mould  was  finished  in  a  very  masterly  manner, 
and  the  letters,  I  am  told,  are  better  than  in 
the  old  one.  When  we  broke  up  the  metal,  oar 
judges  here  generally  agreed  it  was  too  high  and 
brittle,  and  cast  several  little  bells  of  it  to  try 
the  sound,  and  fixed  upon  a  mixture  of  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  copper  to  one  pound  of  the  old 
bell,  and  in  this  proportion  we  now  have  it." 

April  14, 1753. 

A  native  of  the  Isle  of  Malta,  and  a  son  of 
Chas.  Stow,  were  the  persons  who  undertook  to 
cast  our  bell.  They  made  the  mould  in  a  mas- 
terly manner,  and  run  the  metal  well,  but  upon 
trial,  it  seems  they  have  added  too  much  copper 
in  the  present  bell,  which  is  now  hung  up  in  its 
place.  But  they  were  so  teazed  with  the  witti- 
cisms of  the  town,  that  they  had  a  new  mould 
in  great  forwardness  before  Meaoard's  arrival, 
and  will  very  soon  be  ready  to  muke  a  second 
essay.  If  this  should  fail,  we  will  embrace 
Lister's  offer  and  send  the  unfortunate  bell  again 
to  him  by  the  first  opportunity. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  June  7,  1763, 
the  following  notice  appeared  :  "  Last  week  was 
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raised  and  fixed  in  the  State  House  steeple,  the 
new  great  bell,  cast  here  by  Pass  and  Stow, 
weighing  2080  pounds,  with  this  inotte :— "Pro- 
daim  Liberty  through  all  the  land,  to  ail  the  in- 
habitants thereof." 

From  the  above  it  vill  be  perceived  that  the 
bell  now  in  the  Hall  is  the  one  which  anoouDced 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  first 
bell  of  any  magnitude  cast  on  this  continent.  It 
was  cast  by  Pass  it  Stow,  whose  names  appear 
on  it,  and  is  composed,  in  part,  of  the  original 
bell  ordered  by  Mr.  Norris.  In  1777  this  bell, 
with  those  of  Christ  Chnrch  and  others,  was 
removed  from  the  city  and  buried  in  the  Dela- 
ware river,  opposite  Trenton,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  destruction  by  the  British  army,  which  at 
that  period  occupied  the  city. — Ledger. 


THE  FOUa  PI6TAUKKN8. 

John  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  when  about 
thirteen  years  of  age  came  to  Philadelphia  to 
learn  a  trade.  He  wis  bound  as  an  apprentice 
to  his  brother,  who  was  a  coach  maker,  whose 
place  of  bunness  was  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  One  of  the  things  which  John  had  to  do 
in  his  new  situation,  was  to  go  to  the  drng  store 
for  oil.  He  had  an  old  jag  with  a  handle  to 
carry  the  oil  in.  The  jug  was  large  enough  to 
contain  a  half  gallon,  which  was  the  quantity  of 
oil  he  was  usually  sent  for,  and  for  this  he  com- 
■lonly  had  to  pay  twenty-five  cents.  One  day 
when  he  was  sent  for  the  half  gallon  of  oil,  he 
took  a  dollar  note  with  him  to  pay  for  it.  The 
oil  had  faUen  in  price,  and  was  selling  fur  twenty 
cents  a  gallon,  but  as  be  did  not  ask  the  druggist 
the  price,  he  did  not  think  of  telling  him.  When 
the  oil  was  put  in  the  jug,  John  banded  the  note, 
and  received  as  change  four  pistareens.  A  pis- 
tareen  is  a  Spanish  coin,  not  much  smaller  than 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  it  was  considered  to  be 
worth  twenty  cents.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
event  we  are  narrating  took  place,  there  were  a 
fsreat  many  pistareens  in  circulation  in  Philadel- 
phia, bat  now  they  are  seldom  seen. 

John,  who  never  had  mocfa  to  do  with  money 
changing,  was  ignorant  of  the  valne  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  supposed  the  druggist  had,  through 
mistake,  given  him  four  quarters  of  a  dollar  in- 
stead of  three.  He  knew  that  bo  ought  to  do  to 
others  ta  he  would  have  uthcrs  do  to  him  ;  and 
that  it  was  as  dishonest  to  tnke  advantage-of 
another's  mistake  as  to  cheat  in  any  other  way. 
His  first  impulse,  therefore,  was  to  return  one  of 
the  pieces  to  the  man. 

Before  he  had  time  to  carry  his  feelings  into 
practice,  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  he 
would  give  three  of  them  to  his  brother,  and 
keep  the  fourth  for  himself.  He  closed  his  hand 
upon  the  money,  picked  np  the  jug  and  left  the 
store.  He  stopped,  however,  upon  the  step,  and 
looked  at  his  money.    There  were  oertainly  four, 


and  he  should  have  but  three.  Conscience  be- 
gan to  reprove  him,  but  selfishness  made  him 
wish  to  keep  the  fonrth  coin  as  his  own.  The 
latter  appealed  the  hardest ;  and  fearing  lest  the 
drnggist  should  discoyer  his  mistake  and  recall 
him,  he  hurried  off  homeward. 

The  jug  haviug  no  handle,  John  was  forced 
to  carry  it  by  a  string  tied  around  its  neck.  This 
so  cut  bis  fingers,  that  after  changing  it  from  one 
hand  to  the  other  several  times,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  at  the  distance  of  a  square  and 
rest.  Setting  down  the  oil,  and  seating  himself 
upon  a  step,  ne  took  out  hia  supposed  quarters 
of  a  dollar  to  convince  himself  that  there  was  one 
too  many.  But  though  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  circumstance,  John's  heart  was  not 
at  ease.  Ho  knew  he  ought  to  have  returned 
one  of  the  pieces  to  the  druggist ;  that  in  keeping 
it  he  was  acting  dishonestly,  and  that  be  ought 
still  to  turn  back  and  correct  the-  mistake.  But 
covetonsness  was  as  busy  as  conscience,  and  soon 
found  a  number  of  reasons  why  he  might  keep 
the  money.  The  druggist  ought  not  to  hare 
made  the  mistake,  and  would  justly  lose  by  his 
carelessness  ;  and  that,  in  short,  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  was  but  a  tri&e  with  him,  and  would  not 
be  missed,  while  to  the  little  rcasuoer  it  was  a 
large  amount.  Besides,  it  was  too  late  now  to 
return.  If  he  did  he  would  probably  be  cen- 
sured for  not  returning  it  at  first,  and  then  he 
would  be  wronging  his  brother  of  his  valuable 
time,  by  returning  to  rectify  a  mistake.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  hia  way. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  a  second  corner, 
his  conscience  as  well  as  his  jug  began  to  be 
very  heavy  again.'  He  sat  down  >o  rest  and  to 
settle  ihe  dispute  between  his  principles  and  de- 
sires.; and  again  went  on  his  way  determined  to 
keep  the  money,  but  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
he  was  doing  right. 

The  next  comer  brought  John  a  third  time  to 
a  stand.  Rest  soon  relieved  the  smartingsof  his 
hands,  but  not  the  cuttings  of  his  conscience. 
Ho  meditated  some  minutes.  Conscience  now 
became  urgent  in  her  demands.  But  ho  was 
ashamed  to  go  back. 

He  wished  he  had  obeyed  the  first  impulse. 
He  felt  very  unhappy.  But  he  must  not  delay. 
He  had  already  been  a  good  while  about  his 
errand.  He  took  up  bis  jug.  He  was  imde- 
cided'wfaethcr  to  go  or  return.  He  stood  one 
moment,  and  then  honest  principle  conquered, 
and  be  determined  to  go  back. 

It  was  a  bard  task  to  trudge  back  three  long 
squares  with  a  heavy  jng  without  a  handle,  ana 
more  than  once  he  had  almost  given  up  his  honest 
resolution.  But  he  persevered,  reached  the  store, 
and  set  down  his  load.  "  You  have  given  me 
too  much  change,"  said  he,  presenting  the  four 
pistareens  to  the  druggist.  "  You  haye  given 
me  four  quarter  dollars  instead  of  three."  The 
druggist  inquired  how  far  he  had  got  before  he 
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discovered  the  mistake.  This  confused  John 
Tery  much,  and  he  imagined  the  druggist  knew 
all  that  had  taken  place,  He  only  know  that 
from  the  time  John  had  been  gone,  he  must 
haye  got  to  some  distance,  and  he  vrished  to 
know  how  far.  Supposing  from  his  silence  that 
he  did  jaot  undeistand  him,  ho  repeated  the  ques- 
tion in  another  shape  :  "  I  sajr  how  far,  my  boy, 
have  you  been  since  yon  were  here  ?"  "  To 
Callowhill  street."  "  Yon  think  there  is  a 
quarter  too  much,  do  you?  Well,  yon  may 
have  that  for  your  honesty."  John  thanked 
him,  and  putting  the  pistarcens  in  his  pocket, 
without  suspecting  the  joke,  ho  resumed  his 
burd:n  with  far  different  feelings  from  those  that 
had  filled  his  bosom  half  an  hour  before.  And 
as  he  was  about  leaving  the  store,  "  Stop,  my 
man,"  said  the  druggist,  "  I  will  not  deceive 
Ton.  You  have  your  right  change.  The  oil 
n  twenty  cents,  and  those  four  pieces  are  worth 
twenty  cents  each.  Here  is  a  quarter  or  twenty- 
five  cents,"  continued  the  benevolent  storekeeper, 
taking  one  from  the  drawer,  "  which  I  will  give 
yon.  You  can  notice  the  difference  between  them 
as  you  go  home,  and  let  tee  advise  you  always  to 
deal  as  honestly  as  you  have  to-day." 

Who  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  boy,  'Vlien 
he  saw  the  real  state  of  the  matter,  and  knew  in 
•n  instant  that,  had  he  persevered  in  his  shifnl 
project,  he  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
otronm stances,  have  been  discovered. 

"  Had  I  carried  out  my  first  intention,"  said 
he  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  related  the  occurrence, 
"  I  should  have  handed  by  brother  three  of  the 
pistarcens.  He  would  of  coarse  have  asked  for 
the  balance,  and  I  should  have  been  driven  to 
add  falsehood  to  my  crime,  by  saying  that  was 
all  he  gave  me. '  In  all  probability,  I  should  have 
been  detected  and  sent  back  to  my  father  in  dis- 
grace. It  would  have  stamped  my  character 
with  dishonesty,  from  which  I  might  never  have 
recovered." 

As  it  was,  he  picked  up  his  jng,  and  with  a 
light  heart  and  rapid  step  prooeededup  the  street. 
He  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  happy  result,  and  so 
thankful  for  his  preservation,  that  he  set  out  on 
a  run,  and  did  not  feel  the  old  string  cut  his 
fingers  till  he  reached  the  third  corner,  where  he 
bad  resolved  to  return  to  the  store.  Dadng 
thirty-five  years  that  he  lived  after  this  event, 
he  never  forgot  the  lesson  it  taught  him  ;  and 
throngh  his  life,  in  private  business  and  public 
office,  he  ever  acted  under  the  firm  conviction, 
that  "  honesty  was  the  best  policy." 

ADVICE  FOR  YOTTNa  MEIf. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  oocnpation 
would  be  roost  lucrative  to  a  young  man,  particu- 
larly as  we  know  nothing  of  his  talents  at  ac- 
quirements. We  would  however,  say,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  to  all,  "  do  not  make  haste  to  be  rich." 
Adopt  some  safe  and  regular  bnsines«,  in  which 


yov  mav  realise  a  comfortable  living,  and  be  con- 
tent.  If  a  person  is  prudent  and  economical, 
there  is  generally  no  danger  but  he  will  succeed. 
The  idea  of  "getting  rich"  is  a  vain  and  foolish 
one,  and  men  generally  spend  half  their  lives  in 
finding  out  that  to  accomplish  this  object  is  s 
useless  undertaking.  There  are  thousands  of 
persons  at  the  present  time  suffering  from  the 
pangs  of  poverty,  who  if  they  had  been  content 
with  a  sufficiency,  would  now  have  been  comfor- 
table and  happy.  The  education  that  we  get  in 
the  world  is  more  dearly  bought  than  our  youth- 
ful instruction,  and  it  would  be  well  if  young 
men  would  more 'generally  profit  by  the  exam  pie 
which  every  day  life  affords  them. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flova  and  Meal. — ^The  Flour  irihrket  is  firm, 
with  little  inquiry  for  export.  Last  sales  ol 
good  brauds  at  99  12  a  $9  25,  and  for  home  con- 
sumption at  S9  35  a  S9  50  for  goed  brands ;  extra 
at  SIO  35  a  911  00.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  at 
S6  13  per  barrel,  and  Corn  meal  at  $4  12. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  still  scarce.  Free  sales  of 
prime  red  at  93  18,  and  of  Southern  and  Pennsyl- 
vania white  withiu  the  range  of  $3  S3  a  93  35. 
Rye  is  in  demand  at  SI  25  per  bushel.  Corn  is 
steady;  sales  of  yellow  at  90c  afloat,  and  88  in  store. 

EKCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Summer  Seuion  of  tliis  School  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  FiHb  month  next.  '  It  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  milei  sooth-west  ol' 
Coateaviile,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Colambia  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branches  comprising  a  thorongh  Englisb  edu- 
cation are  taught.  Scientific  Leeturei  are  delivered 
daring  the  term,  illaetrated  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Terms  $;S.OO  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  JJrawing 
$3.00  extra.  All  commanicatlons  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  Eicildoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  84— «t.  Principal. 

GREEN    LAWN  BOARDING    SCHOOL,    FOR 
GIRLS.— This  School  is  bandtomely  situated  in 
[JnioDville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  aod  continne  twenty-weeks. 
The  Course  of  iDstruetioa  embraces  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charge  except 
for  tbe  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 
Session.  One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  dose  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  eharge 
of  tbe  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  bad  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville. 

For  Cirrulars,  addreso, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT.  Princi|Ml. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  UBionvitle  Post  OAce. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m.  pd. 

Merrihcw  ft  ThompsoB,  PrinUrs,  Merchant  ab.  4ik. 
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WHmingion,  j*  20th  9th  mo.,  1774. 

Eueemtd  Friend,  Robert  PUatmU*,—!  have 
oAen  been  thonghtfol'  of  thee,  mnce  I  was  in 
your  put  of  the  country,  deviring  that  thoa 
■lajeet  so  steer  thy  ooorse  through  time,  as  to 
oome  sftfely  to  the  haven  of  eternal  rest  in  the 
eoneliuion. 

There  is  one  cirenmstanee  whieh  has  partien- 
laily  engaged  me  in  edheem  for  thee,  and  that 
is  the  condition  of  the  poor  black  people  now  by 
tiMe  held  in  bondage.  I  fear  that  to  hold  them 
IB  attate  of  alavery,  deprived  of  their  natural 
right,  may  be  a  means  of  depriving  thee  of  thy 
own  freedom,  and  not  only  prevent  thee  from 
being  so  aervioeable  in  thy  day,  as  otherwise 
thoa  might  be,  bat  be  a  bar  in  the  way  of  thy 
peaoe  here,  and  hereafter.  I  believe  that  a  far- 
ther advance,  on  thy  part,mnst  be  made,  in  order 
to  make  thee  a  free  man,  and  enable  thee  to  sing 
on  the  banks  of  deliveranee.  I  apprehend  then 
ait  chargeable  with  several  omissions  which  re- 
qoire  attention. 

In  the  first  place  I  oonelnde  thy  poor  blacks 
have  been  generally  brought  up  in  ignorance ; 
■either  taoght  to  read  or  write— nor  liave  had 
aay  proper  instruction  in  the  prinoplcs  of  the 
Chiistiaa  religion.  Abraham  instructed  his 
ho«aehold,  and  commanded  them  after  him,  that 
they  might  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  jas- 
tioe  and  judgment.  This  poor  people  being 
bnmght  by  foree  into  a  strsnge  land,  and  kept 
is  bondage,  have  no  way  to  get  learning,  or  to 
iMsivc  instruction  from  man,  without  the  allow- 
aaea  or  assistance  of  those  who  hold  them  as 
alafus.  The  negroes  are  rational  creaturea,  and 
as  aceoantable  to  their  Maker,  as  white  men  and 
woasen  are.  Why  then  should  they  not  have 
the  aame  advantage!  of  learning  and  insti notion, 
thai  we  have  f    Why  should  not  they  be  u 


carefully  informed  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
He  is  to  be  worshipped,  feared  and  obeyed  br 
all  his  rational  family  ?  that  we  and  they  are  aU 
favored  with  *<  a  manifestation  of  his  holy  tpirit 
to  profit  withal"?  And  why  should  thoy  not 
be  pressed  to  a  close  attention,  and  obcdienco  to 
its  directions  ?  Inasmuch  as  we  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  "God  is  a  spirit,"  and  that  the  wor- 
ship which  is  acceptable  to  kim,  must  be'  per- 
formed "  in  Spirit  and  in  truth,"  and  may  be 
performed  in  silently  waiting  upon  him,  why 
should  not  thejf  be  «o  instructed  as  well  as  onr 
own  children  f  and  why  not  (as  well  as  they)  be 
constantly  taken  to  meetings  while  they  are 
young,  in  order  that  they  may  not  depart  from 
so  good  a  way,  when  they  are  oldf  These 
things  are  worthy  our  serious  consideration, 
and  close  examination,  that  those  who  take 
upon  them  the  charge  of  bringing  up  num- 
hers  of  their  fellow-men,  may  see  bow  far  short 
they  may  be  of  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
towards  them.  I  am  sensible  that  negro-mas- 
ters object  to  this,  saying,  that  their  colored 
children  are  not  willing  to  go  to  Friends'  meet- 
ing !  But  consider  the  reason  of  rach  unwil- 
lingness !  Is  it  not  because  they  have  not  been 
brought  np  in  the  way  they  ought  to  walk  in  ? 
But  whatever  their  objection  may  be,  it  ought 
not  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  omission  of  a  reli- 
gious duty. 

In  the  next  place,  some  arc  unjustly  held  in 
bondage  for  the  term  of  life,  others  many  years 
after  they  ought  to  be  free  :  and  so  the  poor  are 
oppressed,  and  labor  extorted  from  them  by  force, 
which  is  the  height  of  injustice !  If  negro-mss- 
tera  would  weightily  consider  that  precept  of  our 
Lord,  whieh  is  short  and  easily  understood, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
yon,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  they  would  easily 
discover  that  they  would  not  be  willing,  either 
that  they  or  their  children  should  be  brouf^t 
up  in  total  icnoiance,  kept  in  bondage  for  life, 
obliged  to  labor  all  their  days  for  nothing  but  a- 
poor,  hard,  coarse  living ;  with  mean  food,  worse 
clothing,  and  lodging  still  worse  1  and  after  all 
to  die  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  their  posteri- 
ty to  the  children  of  their  oppressors  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  forever. 

Solomon  says,  "  he  that  oppresseth  the  poor 
to  innrnesr  his  riches,  shall  surely  come  to  want," 
suppose  he  wholly  alluded  to  outward  want,  I 
think  it  shonld  be  sufficient  to  deter  any  one 
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from  such  injustice  :  but  that  will  not  be  the 
onljr  want  which  shall  overtake  them  that  vp- 
press  the  poor. 

Slave-keepers  are  extortionert,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes ;  and  what  must  be  the  end  of  the 
extortioner  7  I  would  ask,  if  it  be  possible  that 
a  man  of  un(Ier>tanding  could  bring  hioisclf  to 
believe,  that  it  is  not  oppression  to  deprive  a  man 
of  his  liberty,  and  force  him  to  labor  all  his  days, 
with  rigor,  for  nothing  ?  Or  are  people  at  this 
day  determiued  to  disregard  the  sentence  of  the 
Almighty  against  extortionert,  which  solemnly 
declares  that  "  no  extortioner  shull  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  If  the  usage  generally  ex- 
tended to  the  negroes,  be  not  "  extortion,"  I 
know  not  where  to  look  for  anything  that  de- 
serves the  name  1 

I  cannot  suppose,  that  at  this  time  of  the  day 
I  need  u.se  anjumenU  to  convince  thee  of  the 
evil  of  slavckeeping.  Obedience  is  what  I  judge 
to  be  wanting;  and  it  is  sorrowful  to  think,  that 
people  should  go  on  in  the  way  they  know  to  be 
wrong.  I  doubt  not  that  thou  hast  seen  the 
error  of  the  practice,  at  many  times';  and  if  thy 
sight  is 'now  clouded  and  darkened  it  is  to  be 
lamented ;  but  if  thy  eye.s  are  now  open  to  see 
the  subject  in  its  true  light,  as  a  practice  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty, I  beseech  thee  net  to  dally,  or  put  it  off  an^ 
longer.  Do  justice  without  delay.  Don't  hesi- 
tate about  the  value  of  thy  slaves,  neither  boggle 
at  the  law,  saying,  "if  I  set  them  free  the  public 
will  tal^e  them,  and  sell  them  into  worse  slavery, 
and  it  will  bo  bard  that  the  poor  negroes  should 
suffer  by  my  act."  I  fully  believe  if  thou  could 
see  the  danger  of  thy  present  state,  and  oonld 
lay  aside  the  influence  of  pecuniary  interett, 
so  as  to  be  fully  resigned,  and  willing  to  part 
with  all  for  the  Truth's  sake,  a  way  would  be 
made  for  thy  escape  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
negroes  also.  If  the'  Lord  requires  thee  to  set 
thy  slaves  free,  obey  him  promptly,  and  leave 
the  result  to  him,  and  peace  shall  be  within  thy 
borders. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
thy  way.  Thy  slaves  are  very  numerous.  Some 
are  too  old  to  labor,  some  in  their  prime,  and 
some  too  young  to  work.  Thou  mayest  and  prob- 
ably dost  say,  "  What  oan  1  do  with  them  f  how 
can  I  dispose  of  thorn  better  than  by  keeping 
them  and  using  them  kindly  V 

Let  us  suppose  that  thou  hast  an  hundred 
of  them ;  that  twenty  of  them  are  old,  and  partly 
uifit  to  labor;  XhaX  forty  of  them  are  too  young 
to  earn  their  living,  tni /orly  of  them  in  their 
prime  tor  labor.  Thou  mayest  set  the  old  ones 
free,  and  obligate  thyself  aud  thy  estate  to 
maintain  them  well,  and  use  them  kindly  the 
remainder  of  their  day.  Those  in  their  prime, 
give  to  them  a  full  discharge  from  all  fiiture 
serriee,  and  to  those  of  them  who  have  served 
thee  after  they  were  of  age,  pay  them  for  thatser- 


vice  honestly,  and  thereby  put  them  into  a  way 
of  getting  their  living.  This  will  be  just,  and 
is  undoubtedly  thy  duty.  Let  the  young  ones  be 
all  manumitted;  and  put  it  out  of  thy  own  power, 
and  the  power  of  thy  heirs,  to  take  them  back 
into  bondage,  after  they  are  of  age.  And  let 
them  all  be  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  un- 
derstand arithmetic.  "  Train  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go,"  keep  thom  constantly  to 
religious  meetings,  on  the  first  and  other  days 
of  the  week,  even  as  thou  wouldst  have  thy  own 
children  dealt  vrith  ;  then,  when  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  they  will  be  prepared  for  freedom;  and 
when  all  this  is  done,  or  rightly  in  the  way  to 
be  accomplished,  thou  will  be  a/ree  man. 

As  for  thy  past  errors,  and  deficiencies  in 
holding  them  as  slaves,  and  bringing  them  up 
in  ignorance,  before  thy  own  mind  was  so  fiilly 
enlightened  on  these  subjects,  perhaps  that  may 
be  passed  by ;  for  God  may  wink  at  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  days  of  our  ignorance.  But  with- 
out a  submission  on  thy  part  to  a  course  of 
action  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
I  cannot  believe'thy  state  a  safe  one.  Even  if 
it  should  require  all  thy  estate  to  relieve  thee 
from  slaveholding,  and  thereby  thou  couldst 
obtain  lasting  peace,  I  think  it  would  be  a  happy 
exchange.  The  great  object  of  my  writing  to 
thee  at  this  time  is  that  peace  may  be  thy  por- 
tion forever.  In  thy  case  it  is  my  solid  judg- 
ment that  slave-keeping  is  a  sin;  and  Christ  said, 
if  men  die  in  their  sins  where  he  is  gone  they 
cannot  come. 

Thou  may  think  it  strange  thai  I  carry  my 
judgment  so  fur  as  to  think  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  slaveholder  that  he  may  obtain  peace !  But 
if  jiutice  is  equally  due  to  the  black  man  and 
the  white  one,  I  cannot  see  room  to  hnpe  for 
those  who  daily  live  in  the  violation  of  every 
rule  of  justice  toward  the  colored  man ;  for  this 
is  daily  to  rob  them  of  their  rights,  of  their 
property,  and  of  their  liberty  also.  If  they  were 
to  treat  thee  or  me  so,  we  should  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  pronouncing  judgment  against  them,  as 
wicked  and  unjust  men. 

The  prophet,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  said, 
"Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  un- 
righteousnoss,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong ;  that 
useth  hia  neighbor's  service  without  waces,  and 
giveth  him  not  fur  his  work,"  And  in  what 
docs  not  slavery  come  up  to  this  case  ?  Doee  it 
not  even  exceed  it  ?  for  the  people  to  whom  the 
prophet  spake,  did  not  hold  their  neighbors  in 
perpetual  slavery  !  but  only  cheated  them  out  of 
some  of  their  labor  1 

I  am  concerned  for  thee,  however  well  thou 
mayest  think  of  thyself,  and  of  thy  present  situa- 
tion. I  think  it  necessary  for  tliee  to  look  about 
thee,  to  leave  nothing  undone,  that  can  be  done, 
for  the  deliveranoe  of  the  poor  from  bonds  and 
oppression,  and  thyself  from  danger  of  losing 
thy  peace.     I  would  advise  thee  to  walk  softly 
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the  teniunder  of  thy  days,  b«  they  maoy  or  few. 
HnmMe  thyself  before  the  Lord,  while  the  door 
of  raerey  ia  open,  as  I  hope  it  yet  is.  Do  what 
thoa  eamt  to  set  a  good  example  to  thy  children 
and  neighbors,  in  relation  to  the  emancipation 
of  thy  slaves  ;  for  thy  day  is  hastening  over,  and 
it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to  die  and  leave  all 
thy  colored  people  in  slavery  to  thy  posterity. 
It  would  be  better  to  leave  thy  children  beggars! 
Remember  Zaocheos;  he  was  made  willing  to  re- 
store foar»fold  to  any  he  might  bare  wronged, 
beside  giving  half  his  goods  to  the  poor ;  and 
Jesns  said  to  him,  "this  day  has  salvation  come  to 
thy  bonae."  I  hardly  know  how  to  stop,  but  time 
fails  me.  I  would  desire  thee  not  to  think  light- 
ly of  the  hints  I  have  given  thee,  for  I  believe 
they  are  important  to  the  welfiiie  of  thee  and 
thy  &mily. 

From  thy  friend 

David  FBRitia. 


EABLT  mm. — NO.   XL. 

Sarah  Camm,  daagfater  of  Thomas  Camm, 
of  Cam's-gill  in  Westmoreland,  and  of  Anne  his 
wife,  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  was  visited  with 
aiekness  the  I3th  of  the  7lh  month,  1682.  She 
declared  that  she  should  be  taken  away  by  death, 
saying,  "  I  am  neither  afraid  nor  unwilling  to 
die,  but  aiD  freely  given  up  thereto  in  the  will 
of  God."  When  she  saw  her  relations  weep, 
she  would  say  "  Oh,  do  not  so,  do  not  so." 
Being  near  death,  her  sickness  increased ;  but 
she  was  very  patient,  only  had  deep  sighs.  Her 
father  asked  her  if  she  could  not  pray  to  the 
Lord  Cor  help ;  her  answer  was,  she  could  and 
did  pray.  81)^.  furthw  said,  it  was  her  belief, 
that  the  Lord,  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
woold  keep  her,  and  preserve  her  soul,  whatever 
might  beoome  of  her  body.  , 

In  the  fifth  day  of  her  sieknefls,  being  under 
more  than  usual  exercise  of  mind  and  spirit, 
after  a  little  space  she  revived,  and  sat  upright 
in  her  bed,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenanee 
said  as  followeth  :  "  My  sins  are  forgiven  me, 
and  I  shall  have  a  resting  place  in  Heaven." 
Then  looking  at  her  mother,  she  said,  "  Ob  I  my 
mother,  there  is  also  a  plsM  prepared  for  thee 
in  bearm,  and  thoa  ahalt  as  certainly  enjoy  it  as 
any  here.  I  do  not,"  said  she,  « desire  my 
mother's  death,  or  removal  from  yon ;  yet  we 
shall  meet  in  heaven  in  God's  time  7"  Seeing  her 
friends  weep,  she  said,  "  Oh,  yon  should  not  do 
■0 ;  I  am  well,  I  am  well !"  Her  father  desired 
the  eompanv  to  withdraw,  lest  they  should 
tronble  her,  bat  she  soon  called  them  in  again, 
and  said,  "  Shall  i  go  down  to  the  horrible  pit  ? 
NaT,  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  my  soul ;"  and 
eallcMl  her  brother,  to  whom  she  spoke  very  sen- 
libiy.  To  her  sister  she  said,  "  Be  ooatent,  for 
it  is,  and  will  be  well  with  me.    I  mutt  go  to  a 


4nore  fair  place  than  ever  my  eyes  beheld.  It 
will  be  well  with  me,  and  all  that  fear  the  Lord, 
for  we  shall  have  everlasting  joy  in  heaven." 

Seeing  her  sister  weep,  she  said,  "  Do  not  cry, 
dear  Mary,  lest  thou  grieve  the  Lord  :  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Lord's  will  in  all  things,  and  love  and 
be  faithful  to  the  truth,  and  do  not  forsake  thy 
religion,  whatever  thon  suffer  for  it."  And 
further  said,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  my  religion. 
I  will  not  forsake  it,  though  I  should  be  fed  with 
the  bread  of  adversity,  and  the  water  of  afflic- 
tion. Oh  !  praises,  praises  to  my  God,  and  my 
Father.  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  thy  name  ;"  and  so  said  to  the  end  of 
the  Lord's  prayer  twice  over ;  and  the  third  time 
till  she  came  to  that  petition,  "  Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  done  ini  heaven,"  which  she 
spoke  deliberately,  signifying  to  those  about  her, 
that  they  were  all  to  mind  that ;  "  For,''  said 
she,  "  I  am  freely  given  np  to  his  blessed  will 
in  all  things ;  praises  to  my  God,  bloss^his  name, 
0  my  soul." 

Another  time,  her  &ther  having  her  in  his 
arms,  she  said,  "  Oh,  my  dear  father,  thoa  art 
tender  and  careful  over  me,  and  hast  taken  great 
pains  with  mo  in  my  sickness,  bnt  it  availeth 
not,  there  is  no  help  nor  succor  for  me  in  the 
earth  ;  it  is  the  Lord  that  is  my  health  and  physi- 
i  cian,  and  he  will  give  me  ease  and  rest  everlast- 
ing." Near  her  end  she  took  leave  of  the  family 
particularly,  saying,  with  a  pleasant  voice, 
"  Farewell,  farewell  unto  yon  all,  only  farewell ; 
signifying,  that  now  she  had  no  more  to  say ; 
and  so  went  on  praising  the  Lord,  and  continued 
in  a  sweet  frame  till  she  died ;  the  18th  of  the 
7th  month,  1682. 


TIETUI  IN  MAN. 

We  love  to  believe  there  is  more  moral  good"- 
ness  than  depravity  -  in  human  nature.  When 
we  see  one  tear  of  pity  drop  from  the  eye,  it 
gives  us  more  pleasnre  than  would  the  finding 
of  a  diamond.  There  is  goodness — real  and  un- 
selfish— in  the  heart,  and  we  have  often  seen  it. 
manifest  itself,  to  the  making  of  a  scene  of  sor-''' 
row  the  vestibule  of  heaven.  For  him  who  is 
always  picking  out  flaws  in  his  neighbor's  char- 
acter, we  have  no  sympathy.  He  reminds  us  of 
those  birds  which  resort  to  dead  and  decayed 
limbs  of  trees  to  feast  on  the  worms.  In  the 
charaoters  of  moat  men  we  shall  find  more  good 
than  evil,  more  kindness  than  hate— and  why 
should  we  pick  out  the  flaws,  and  pass  over  the 
sterling  traits  of  character  ? — We  hold  this  to  be 
the  true  doctrine ;  to  portray  real  goodness  and 
and  hold  it  np  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  all, 
while  we  suffer  the  evil  to  remain  in  the  shade 
and  die.  If  every  picture  of  human  nature  were 
only  pure. and  beautiful,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  we  should  havo  thousands  of  such 
characters  living  and  loving  around  oi. 
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The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Reli- 
gions Bemembraneer,  a  weeklj  pnblieatioii, 
printed  in  Philadelphia. 

Petxbsbueoh,  September  2Sth,  1815: 
In  a  short  tonr  rrom  Petersburgh,  ve  fell  in 
with  a  Colony  of  Cossacks,  consisting  of  about 
ninety  persons,  who  are  in  these  quarters /or  t^ 
word  of  God,  and  the  testimony  o/Jemu  ChrUt. 
They  belong  originally  to  the  Don,  and  are  of  die 
sect  of  the  Duhabertsy,*  of  whom  you  will  find 
some  particulars  in  Pinkerton's  Greek  Chnroh. 
Since  they  came  to  Finland,  they  have  had  no 
books  among  them,  not  even  a  single  copy  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  had  a  long  eonversation 
with  one  of  them,  who  oould  not  read,  yet  he 
answered  all  our  questions  in  the  language  of 
Scripture.  We  asked  if  they  had  any  priests 
among  them  ?  They  answered,  "  Jc«,  we  Aatx  a 
Oreat  High,  Priest,  wAo  is  holy,  harmless,  <6c." 
Have  you  baptism  ?  "  Wearebtqttized  triththe 
Holy  Ghost  and  vith  fire"  Hare  you  com- 
munion ?  "We  have  communion  vitk  the  Lord 
Jetw  daily."  Have  yon  churches 7  "I  hope 
yon  do  not  think  that  onurches  are  built  of  weod 
and  stone ;  wherever  two  or  three  are  met  together 
in  Christ's  name,  there  he  has  promii>ed  to  be 
with  theip ;  and  there  is  a  Church  of  Christ. 
We  hare  now  conversed  about  God  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  are  of  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
we  are  a  churoh  when  you  will.  With  the  so 
called  churches  we  can  hare  nothing  to  do,  as 
they  admit  drunkards,  &c.  ix. ;  but  a  ehuroh  of 
Christ  is  holy,  and  all  its  members  must  be  so 
too.  You  will  find  no  such  people  among  us." 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  new  birdi  7  (r^ing 
to  him  the  passage  of  John  iii.)  '<  We  are  bom 
the  first  time  when  we  are  born  of  our  mother; 
but  the  second  time,  when  our  hearta  are  changed 
by  the  word  and  spirit  of  Gh>d,  when  we  are  led 
to  hate  what  we  lored,  and  love  what  we  hated 
formerly,  when  we  give  over  living  in  sin :  not 
that  we  are  perfect  in  this  world,  but  we  have 
no  pleasure  in  sin  as  before."  What  do  yon 
thins  is  meant  by  being  bom  of  water  and  of 
the  apirit  f  "  By  water  is  not  meant  baptism, 
but  the  word  of  God ;  for  we  are  bom  of  the  in- 
oormptible  seed  of  tiie  word,  which  liveth  and 
abideth  forever  ;  and  ss  it  is  the  spirit  by  whoee 
(^ration  this  is  efieoted,  so  we  are  said  to  be 
biora  of  the  spirit ;  that  which  is  bora  of  the  flesh 
ia  flesh ;  ao  yon  see  we  are  not  Christians  or  born 
agiun  as  we  come  into  the  world ;  we  do  not  in- 
kerit  it  from  our  parents.'*  But  seeing  yon 
oaonot  read,  how  came  you  to  know  all  this  ? 
"  I  wonder  you  ask  such  a  question.  Has  not 
Jesus  promised  to  be  with  his  people  always,  to 
the  end  of  the  world ;  and  has  he  not  promised 

to  pve  them  his  spirit  to  teach  them  all  things  7 

— — ^— .— « 

*  Spelt  Dnhubortii  b]r  Pinkerton,  in  his  Appendix 
to  the  Pretent  St«tr  of  the  Greek  Church  is  Raiiia,  p. 
348,  New  York  editiM. 


He  has  said,  'when  yon  are  brought  before 
Goveraors  and  Kings  for  my  sake,  take  no 
thought  how  or  what  you  shall  speak,  for  it  shall 
be  given  yen  in  the  same  hour  what  you  shall 
spnk ;'  now  I  believe  the  promise.  I  have  often 
been  called  to  answer  for  my  religion,  and  I  have 
always  found  Jesus  true  to  bis  word.  And  then 
now,  when  called  to  come  before  jou,  I  prayed 
God  to  fulfil  this  promise  to  me,  and  he  has  done 
it.  You  see  I  speak  freely,  and  you  seem  satis- 
fied with  me.  You  are  the  first  we  have  ever 
met  with  in  this  place  who  understood  us ;  yoa 
must  be  taught  by  the  same  spirit."  Can  any 
among  you  read  7  «  There  are  some  among  us 
who  can  read ;  but  you  seem  to  lay  much  stress 
on  reading,  and  being  learned ;  Jesus  Christ  had 
no  other  learning  than  his  parents  taught  him, 
and  the  apostles  were  unlearned  men.  It  is 
enoush  if  we  are  tanght  of  the  spirit."  We 
asked  him  if  he  crossed  himself  before  these 
pictures  7  he  replied,  "  That  we  cannot  do ;  yon 
know  the  commandments;"  and  here  he  repeated 
the  first  and  second.  Are  you  obedient  to  the 
laws?  "  As  far  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
our  religion  or  our  faith.  We  have  8w6m  allegi- 
ance to  our  Emperor,  and  we  servein  the  army." 
You  are  called  Duhabertty?  <'Our  gracious 
Emperor  has  been  pleased  to  call  us  so,  and  we 
submit.  We  call  ourselves  trae  Christians;  we 
are  the  same  as  from  the  beginning."  Are  there 
many  on  the  Don  of  your  way  of  thinking  7  "  O 
yes,  many  thousands,  but  they  are  afraid  to  show 
themselves,  or  to  avow  their  opinions."  Have 
you  been  persecuted 7  "If  any  man  will  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  ho  must  suffer  persecu- 
tion." We  then  related  to  him  what  was  going 
on  in  the  religious  world,  and  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  Bible  Society. ,  I  wish  you 
bad  been  present  while  we  related  these  things 
to  him.  He  scented  to  a  waken  as  out  of  a  dream ; 
a  heavenly  joy  beamed  from  his  countenance, 
which  melted  our  hearta.  At  last  he  exclaimed, 
"  Now  he  is  near.  We  have  long  been  expect- 
ing him  to  come,  and  long  been  convinced  it 
oould  not  be  far  distant,  but  never  believed  that 
such  preparations  were  making  for  bis  coming. 
No  person  has  ever  told  us  of  these  things.  I 
will  go  home  to  my  church,  and  relate  to  them 
all  these  glorious  things.  How  will  my  brethren 
rejoice  when  they  hear  tbem."  We  gave  him 
a  Bussian  Testament,  and  some  of  our  Society's 
publications  to  carry  home  with  him  to  his 
brethren,  as  he  always  called  them.  It  seems 
they  have  all  things  common,  or  nearly  so.  Their 
conduct  is  most  exemplary :  they  have  a  good- 
report  of  oU  men,  even  their  enemies. 

The  following  is  from  Pinkerton's  aooonnt  of 
this  people  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note. 

"  From  among  the  common  peasants,  who  are 
in  ceneral  not  only  illiterate,  but  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  external  ceremonies  of  religion, 
then  •pmag  np  all  at  once  a  sect,  in   the  mid- 
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dlfl  of  the  lut  ceDtary,  that  not  only  threw  aside 
all  the  eeremonies  and  rites  of  the  Greek  Church, 
bat  who  also  rejected  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
copper.  A.  sect  of  this  description  ooald  not 
long  remain  annotioed,  or  be  secure  from  moles- 
tation, both  by  their  neighbors  and  by  govern- 
■ent,  especially  as  both  were  unacquainted  with 
their  principles.  Accordingly,  they  suffered  from 
all  qoarters  continual  persecution,  living  oon- 
linaally  exposed  to  reproach,  and  not  \mfto- 
quently  to  imprisonment.  In  their  intercourse 
with  their  neighbors,  they  endured  the  most 
abnaiTe  language,  and  other  insults,  and  all  were 
ready  to  construe  every  action  of  their  lives  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  point  them  out  the  disturbers 
of  the  pnblio  peace,  and  as  the  o&couring  of 
society.  The  higher  departments  of  government 
judged  of  them  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
lower  departments ;  and  hence  many  of  them 
ware  sent  into  exile,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
wont  of  erimioals.  In  this  manner  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Duhobortsi  continued,  nith  few  in- 
termissions, until  the  reign  of  the  humane  uid 
peaceable  Alexander  I. 

The  Duhobortsi,  till  of  late,  had  been  very 
much  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
seldom  could  as  many  of  them  be  found  in  one 
place  as  to  form  a  separate  village.  But,  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  the  southern  provinces,  they 
are  dispersed  throughoni  the  government  of 
Caneasns,  Donkozaks,  and  Archangel ;  in  Lap- 
land even  in  Irkutsk,  and  Kamtscbatka.  They 
say  also  that  there  are  many  of  their  members 
in  Qermany  and  Turkey,  but  that  they  are  more 
persecuied  in  Germany  than  even  among  the 
Mohammedans." — Copied  from  a  pritU^  ac- 
rcmtU. 


mm  Um  Brt(i«h  rriand. 
DEPABTKD  WOBTHIIS. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  os 
Wc  may  make  our  live*  lublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  ui, 
Footprint*  on  tb«  sands  of  time." 

The  footprints  of  departed  worthies  are  as  in- 
delibly written  on  the  history  of  the  past  as  are 
tbow  fossil  reeords  which,  engraven  on  the  solid 
roek,  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the  geologist, 
and  the  superstitions  awe  of  the  unlearned  and 
ignorant  man.  While  the  hero  of  the  tented 
]Sain  Uvea  amid  the  resoundings  of  tumultuous 
applaose,  the  verdict  of  posterity  is  in  favor  of 
those  tme  heroes  whose  lives  have  presented 
rich  lessons  of  practical  wisdom — whose  oharao- 
tets  have  been  melted  down  and  refined  in  the 
alealne  of  holiness — who,  with  "  Excehuor"  in- 
seribed  on  their  banner,  have  entered  on  the 
field  of  appointed  dnty  willingly;  labored  with  a 
sublime  constancy,  and  quitted  it  only  when  the 
imperial  fiat  of  the  pale  messenger  opened  to 
them  the  glorions  portals  of  the  better  land  ! 

Far  nmoiTed  from  geotariaa  egotiam  ia  the 


feeling  with  which  we  coU'template  the  lives  of 
many  men  of  kingly  stature,  who,  within  our 
own  borders,  have  rallied  around  the  standard  of 
truth,  heedless  of  the  cost — men  of  the  good  old 
apostolic  type,  bearing  nobly  their  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  life — heroes  in  the  oamp  of  re- 
llgioua  freedom,  and  sages  at  her  council-board. 
Conspicuous  among  those  who  have  felt  them- 
selves summoned  to  a  life-labor,  stands  the  name 
of  Goorge  Fox  (a  character,  it  may  be,  some- 
what rugged  and  austere  in  outline,  but  oompleto 
and  beautiful  in  detail,)  a  man  of  high  moral  and 
spiritual  calibre,  who,  with  unfaltering  courage, 
amid  the  taunts  of  ecclesiastical  and  magisterial 
tyranny,  advocated  with  a  solemn  and  earnest 
assertion,  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  ;  and  in- 
vested with  an  absolute  prerogative  the  great 
High  Priest  of  our  profession  :— «bjnred  with 
dignified  simplicity  the  forms,  nomenclature  and 
usages  of  the  world,  and  preached  an  evansel  of 
universal  peace  and  brotherhood  ; — his  faith,  by 
a  spiritual  bound  reaching  onward  to  that  happy 
climax  of  civilisation,  when  "  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  men 
learn  war  any  more." 

There  is  much  of  interest  and  instruction  in  a 
study  of  this  struggling  and  earnest  spirit,  yearn- 
ing with  so  sorrowful  a  longing  after  the  pore 
light  of  divine  truth,  and  when  he  had  found  the 
pearl,  for  joy  that  he  had  found  it,  selling  all  to 
purchase  it ;— faithful  and  true  to  his  convio- 
tioDB,  whether  scourged  in  market-places,  or  lan- 
guishing within  prison  walls  beaded  with  the 
dew  of  unwholesome  exhalations — preaching  a 
stem  crusade  against  priestly  despotism  and  for- 
mality— passing  an  irrevocable  judgment  on 
what  was  unsonptnral  in  doctrine,  or  ineorreot 
in  practice — studying  &11  his  obligations  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross — living  up  to  his  responsibili- 
tiee,.  snd  devoting  his  life  and  powers  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Gfod.  In  every  phase  of  such  a  life  there 
is  a  noble  symmetry,  a  moral  grandeur,  well  be- 
coming a  |;reat  reformer— a  harmony  of  thought 
and  action,  a  religions  self-abnegation  witnessing 
that  no  sacrifice  can  be  proposed  which  involves 
a  demand  to  wbieh  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
hero  will  not  respond. 

Casting  aside  the  formalities  of  an  established 
ritual,  he  reconstructed,  amid  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, a  church  on  the  apostolio  model:  prepared 
for  the  use  of  his  followers  a  code  of  discipline 
detailed  and  digested  with  great  olearoess  and 
abili^,  instituted  and  organised  periodical  reli- 
gious congresses,  sod  labored  in  the  chnrohes 
with  a  truTy  apostolic  fervor,  leaving  permanent 
traces  of  his  seal,  both  on  the  continent  of  Bn- 
rope,  and  in  the  infant  settlements  of  the  Wes- 

ern  world.  The  testimony  oonoeming  him  of 
one  who  was  his  companion  in  many  labors,  is  a 
gem  in  religious  biography  well  worthy  an  atten- 

ive  consideration.  A  few  brief  gleanings  must 
here  niffice : — "Endued  with  a  dear  and  won- 
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detful  depth,  his  matter  waa  profonDd;  he  bad 
an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  scriptares, 
but,  above  all,  he  excelled  in  prayer — the  most 
awful  living  reverent  frame  I  ever  felt  was  his 
in  prayer.  Though  God  had  viubly  clothed 
him  with  a  divine  presence  and  authority,  and 
indeed  his  very  presence  expressed  a  religious 
majesty,  he  held  his  place  in  the  Church  of  God 
with  great  meekness,  and  an  engaging  humility 
and  moderation ;  for  upon  all  occasions,  like  his 
blessed  Master,  he  was  a  servant  to  all.  I  never 
saw  him  out  of  bis  place,  or  not  a  match  for 
every  service  and  occasion ;  for  in  all  things  he 
acquitted  himself  like  a  strong  man — a  new  and 
heavenly-minded  man.  Ignorant  of  useless  and 
sophistical  science,  he  had  in  him  the  foundation 
of  all  useful  and  commenduble  knowledge,  and 
cherished  it  everywhere.  ...  In  manner  cour- 
teous beyond  all  the  forms  of  breeding.  .  .  . 
Temperate  in  all  things.  .  .  .  Thus  he  lived 
and  sojourned  among  us, -and  as  he  lived  so  he 
died  :  ho  full  of  assurance  was  he,  that  he  tri- 
umphed over  death.  In  a  good  old  age  he  went, 
and  we  may  traly  say,  that  being  desd  he  yet 
speaketh ;  his  works  praise  him,  because  they 
are  to  the  praise  of  Him  that  wrought  by  him." 

Side  by  side  with  this  venerable  servant  of 
Christ,  in  striking  but  harmonious  contrast, 
stands  the  gentle  and^scholarly  William  Penn, 
courtly  in  manner,  Christian  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, in  all  things  valiant  and  sincere.  Richly 
endowed  with  natural  gifts,  and  educated  in  all 
the  learning  and  accomplishments  of  his  time,  a 
brilliani  career,  flattering  to  jonthful  vanity, 
opened  before  him ;  but  espousing  the  cause  of 
truth,  he  consecrated  his  noble  powers  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  and  in  a  path  beset  with  many 
temptations,  maintained  from  youth  to  age  a  con- 
sistent walk  with  God. 

In  his  character  were  blended  in  most  aiaiable 
combination  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  and  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove.  The  companion  of 
princes,  he  retained  an  incorruptible  integrity- 
loved  alike  by  the  virtuous  Sidney  and  the  bril- 
liant and  seductive  Buckingham,  who,  though 
audacious,  and  sceptical,  and  oontemptnens  in 
his  own  right,  was  nevertheless  influenced  for 
good  by  this  loving  spirit;  he  trode  the  debate- 
able  land  of  courtly  association  with  heart  and 
hands  nnsoiled.'arrayed  in  the  invincible  armor 
of  simplicity  and  truth. 

He  was  emphatically  a  large  hearted  man, 
embracing  all  mankind  in  the  open  arms  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy,  and  with  a  faith  in  human 
nature  not  to  be  shaken  by  some  sorrowful  ex- 
perience of  its  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  he  clung 
to  his  magnificent  idea  of  fusing  all  nations  into 
one  harmonious  brotherhood  of  peace  and  love. 

Brave,  devout,  and  uncoiDpromising,  a  nervous 
and  conclusive  reasoucr,  deep  in  tiie  divinity  of 
his  time ;  with  an  amount  of  polemical  skill  suf- 
ficient to  confront  a  host  of  cavillers ;  conversant 


with  all  political,  civil  and  courtly  usages ;  with 
a  large  measure  of  spiritual  endowment,  and  a 
bodily  presence  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of 
tbe'BouI  within;  he  was  a  fitting  champion  for 
the  right  of  individual  inquiry  in  all  matters  of 
faith ;  and,  undaunted  by  the  presence  of  prince, 
peer,  or  prelate,  he  uttered  on  all  occasions  a 
sublime  religious  protest  against  sacerdotal  des- 
potism. 

In  such  an  illustrious  presence  calumny  stands 
abashed  : — heroic  in  action,  tender  io  feeling,  a 
warm  friend  in  prosperity,  a  fearless  defender 
in  the  dark  hour  of  ruin  ;  alike  unimpeachable 
in  public  and  in  (irivate  life ;  William  Penn  oc- 
cupies no  dubious  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame- 
around  his  memory  floats  a  halo  of  traditionary 
splendor  fondly  cherished  alike  by  the  civilized 
white  man  and  the  rude  denizen  of  the  forest ; 
but  better  far  .than  this,  his  name  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  Life,  and  shall  be  remembered  in 
the  day  when  the  Lord  maketh  up  his  jewels. 

While  the  insane  psans  of  applause  which 
attend. the  proud  march  of  the  conqueror  quickly 
subside  into  eeneure'or  neglect,  the  memory  of 
the  noble  dead  falls  qu  the  heart  like  a  strain  of 
iEoIian  melody.  Time,  instead  of  diminishing, 
only  gives  an  increased  splendour  to  their  fame 
and  a  wider  illustration  to  the  sacred  impulses 
which  influenced  their  lives.  To  these  nnchroai- 
cled  heroes  the  world  gives  neither  applause  in 
life,  nor  a  storied  monument  in  death ;  but  their 
deeds  will  be  engraven  on  the  hearts  and  em- 
balmed in  the  affections  of  the  wise  and  the  good 
throughout  all  coming  time. 

Bright  amid  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  which 
have  Decomeas  household  words  among  us,  stands 
that  of  the  devoted  and  saintly  Elizabeth  Fry. 
Nurtured  in  luxury,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
appliances  and  fascinations  of  wealth,  she  de- 
scended from  hei  high  position  to  make  herself 
acquainted  with  the  gloomy  mysteries  of  fortalice 
and  prison  ;  and  proved  how  measureless  is  the 
power  of  kindness  when,  breathing  a  new  spirit 
into  those  doleful  regions,  she  shed  over  the 
hearts  of  the  desolate  and  despairing,  the  divine 
ray  of  feminine  sympathy  and  love. 

In  these  abodes  of  moral  and  social  degrada- 
tion, where  self  respect  and  decency,  faith  in  God 
and  hope  in  man,  had  long  been  forgotten  things, 
she  controlled  and  modulated  the  surges  of  human 
passion,  and  touched  the  heart  as  a  familiar  in- 
strument, eliciting  tones  of  harmony  where  all 
before  had  been  discord  and  confusion.  When 
we  think  of  her  sweet  but  stately  presence,  her 
benign  countenance,  her  melodious  voice,  falling 
with  tender  and  spiritual  pathos  on  the  hearts 
her  love  had  won,  what  marvel  is  it  that  she  ap- 
peared to  them  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
as  she  bridged  over  with  a  rainbow-arch  of  hope 
and  promise  the  awful  gulf  which  separated  them 
from  a  Father's  love  ?  What  marvel  is  it  that 
as  she  expounded  the  parable  of  the  repentant 
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prodigal,  on  many  a  qnivering  lip  shonld  have 
Tibrated  the  response,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  Father."  Who  shall  estimate  the  valae  of 
these  mercifol  reunions,  thesefestivals  of  charity? 
Only  on  the  last  great  day  of  final  account  will 
the  glorinoa  reBults  be  fully  known. 

Interesting  and  instructive  firom  erery  point  of 
Tiew  is  the  study  of  such  a  character.  We  stand 
with  sympathizing  hearts  beside  her  when,  in 
her  youthful  day,  with  the  world's  allurements 
Hngering  on  her  memory,  she  pauses  in  solemn 
flel^«xamination,  and  resolves  that  with  the  help 
of  the  Lord  she  will  dedicate  her  life  to  His  ser- 
vice. We  gate  on  her  with  admiration  when, 
with  devoted  courage,  she  adventures  her  foot 
on  ■  path  untrodden  by  female  heroism ,  but  we 
clasp  hpr  to  our  affections  as  a  sister  beloved 
when,  having  overcome  evil  with  good,  she  dis- 
tmsts  the  subtle  influence  of  that  cloud  of  inceose 
which  is  Wafted  around  her,  and  turning  away 
from  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  multitude,  she 
meekly  supplicates  for  "grace  to  give  the  praise 
where  all  is  ever  due  !" 

But  the  time  wonld  fail  to  speak  of  the  noble 
\mnd,  all,  having  an  indestructible  ^mily'like- 
Bess,  and  sealed  with  the  sign-mlnual  of  a  Hand 
divine,  who  have  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  earth, 
scattering  precious  seed  :  from  William  Allen, 
the  wise  and  the  good,  the  patron  of  science  and 
the  friend  of  education,  to  whose  incessant  !»• 
bon  in  the  sacred  cause  of  human  progress,  we 
give  a  wondering  tribute  of  admiration  ;  down  to 
the  aged  pilgrim  who,  from  youth  to  ago,  prodigal 
of  love  to  God  and  service  to  mankind,  now 
■ieeps  hia  last  sleep. far  away  awiid  the  vast  soli- 
todes  of  the  West.  Aroand  this  gentle  and  de- 
vout spirit  gather  a  host  of  tender  and  reverential 
memories;  resigning  the  fair  cornucopia  of  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  he  went  forth  in  the  evening  of 
his  day  a  special  pleader  in  the  canse  of  humani- 
ty, and  spent  his  last  remnant  of  .strength  in  a 
noUe  effort  to  bring  np  the  long-delayed  arrears 
of  justice  and  equity  towards  his  brother  man. 

''Oh  frieml,  oh  brother  !  not  in  vain  thy  lire  lo  calm 

and  trnr. 
The  silTcr  dropping  o(  the  rain,  the  fill  of  rammer 

dew! 
How  many  burdened  hearts  have  prayed  their  Jives 

like  tbine  might  be. 
Bat  more  shall  pray   henceforth  for  aid   to  lay  them 

down  like  thee. 
As  soon  thy  tatk-fleld  doted  the'day  in  {olden-tkied 

deeliae, 
Ao  angel  met  thee  on  thy  way  and  lent  his  arm  to 

tbine. 
Thy  latest  care  for  man :  thy  last  of  earthly  thought, 

a  prayer — 
Oh,  who  thy  mantle,  backward  cast,  ii  worthy  now  to 

wear  1" 

There  is  a  s  >Ifemn  teaching  in  the  lives  of 
these  fikithful  exponents  of  great  truths  to  which 
we  shall  do  welt  to  take  heed.  To  ua  individu- 
ally may  not  belong  the  controlling  energy  of  a 
great  mind — it  may  not  be  ours  to  give  a  new 


impulse  to  the  religious  life  of  our  time ;  but 
donbtleas  we  all  have  onr  mission ;  some  amid 
the  linked  harmonies  of  the  home  circle,  some  amid 
the  activities  and  charities  of  public  effort— of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  wherever  sorrow  de- 
mands onr  sympathy  or  poverty  onr  aid,  wherever 
abuse  calls  for  reform  or  oppression  for  redress, 
wherever  virtue  needs  encouragement  or  vice 
calls  for  suppression,  there  will  be  found  ao  exer- 
cise for  the  noblest  functions  of  our  nature.  The 
mine  of  human  progress  is  not  yet  wrought  out 
— the  iron  prejudices  of  the  past  have  to  be  com- 
bated with  weapons  frt>m  an  amoury  divine ;  the 
bonds  of  unhallowed  social  usage  to  be  severed, 
the  winged  messages  of  truth  to  be  scattered 
abwad,  the  avenues  of  vice  to  be  closed  up,  the 
hundred- leaved  portals  of  eDlightenment  to  be 
thrown  open,  tJie  world  to  be  evangelized!  A 
light  reets  npon  the  future ;  faithful  to  the  talent 
committed  to  onr  trust,  let  us  prove  our  al- 
legiance to  the  cause  of  truth  by  helping  on  ac- 
cording to  onr  measure  the  meridian  of  that  day 
of  which  we  behold  the  dawn  ;  and  then  whether 
our  talent  be  the  one  or  the  many,  we  shall  in 
due  time  receive  the  heavenly  salutation,  "  Well 
done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thoa  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  A.  V.  D. 


For  Vtlcnds'  iDlalllgencer. 
PHIENDS'  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  for  the  youth 
in  country  places  to  commence  school,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  'Friends'  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  sending  their  children  to  schools  under 
the  ear«  of  Friends,'  members  of  our  religions 
society. 

The  doctrine  and  principles  of  our  religious 
society,  have  been  spread  far  and  wide,  and  if 
we  would  adhere  more  closely  to  our  testimonies, 
and'conform  less  to  the  customs  around  ns,  we 
would  feel  the  importance  of  having  our  children 
educated  more  in  conformity  wit|i  the  views  pe- 
culiar to  our  sect.  We  would  be  willing  to 
forego  some  of  onr  expensive  gratifications,  which 
might  the  more  enable  us  to  secure  good  exem- 
plary teachers,  furnish  books,  and  have  control 
and  general  supervision  of  the  seminaries,  in 
which  onr  children  are  to  receive  instruction, 
which  is  expected  to  be  of  lasting  importance 
to  them  through  life. 

If  we  are  alive  to  our  best  interest,  and  that  of 
our  dear  children,  we  will  see  a  propriety  in 
withdrawing  more  from  intercourse  with  the 
world,  from  indiseriminately  associating  with 
those  whose  religious  instructions  may  have 
been  so  very  different  from  our  own. 

Some  may  argue  that  '  scholattic  edtteaiuM,' 
and  peligiout  iiutructum,  are  entirely  separate, 
and  distinct  j — to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  'Public  School  System,'  it  is  too  evident, 
that  they  are  intimately  connecttdj  although  the 
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eflfort  to  introduce  'Prayer,'  at  the  opening  of 
Sohoola,  may  not  have  generally  obtained.    • 

Whatever  may  be  advanced  in  favor  of  Public 
Schools,  one  point  may  be  considered  aa  settled, 
that  Friends'  are  losing  groaod,  and  weakening 
their  own  hands,  by  encouraging  the  Pablio 
Schools,  and  neglecting  our  ovm. 

We  have  within  our  own  Society,  saparior 
intellect,  a  sufBciency  of  wealth  plenty  of  sciwols, 
and  pnpila^n  abundance,  to  eatablisb  good,  well- 
regulated  Bohoola. 

8  mo.  1855.  E.  c. 


FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  81,  I8S6. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  the  24th  ult.,  wa«  an 
interesting  letter  from  Robert  Pleasants,  of  Curies 
in  Virginia,  to  Samuel  R.  Fisher  of  Philadelphia, 
dated  9th  mo.  11,  1777.  Robert  Pleasants  had 
been  a  lai^e  slaveholder,  owning,  it  is  under- 
stood, mord  than  one  hundred  slaves.  In  com- 
mon with  his  brethren  in  religious  profession,  he 
had  become  uneasy  with  slareholding,  and  was 
setting  them  free.  That  letter  clearly  indicates 
that  he  was  acting  under  a  sense  of  religiou* 
duty.  What  a  noble  spirit  was  that  which,  in 
the  act  of  relinquishing  a  vast  amount  of  pro- 
perty, without  any  pecuniary  equivalent,  oould 
declare,  "  I  can  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  say, 
that  I  have  so  far  completed  the  business  of 
manumitting  the  alaves  under  my  care,  that  there 
ia  not  more  than  five  or  six  remaining."  "  I  in- 
tend shortly  to  finish  it,  and  trust  to  conse- 
quences, believing  that  he  who  hath  called  to  the 
work,  vnUproq>er%t,  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion made  to  it." 

We,  of  the  present  generation  can  have  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  trials  which  our  Friends  of 
that  day  endured,  in  relation  to  this  subject.  To 
many  of  them  it  involved  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences,— even  the  exchange  of  affluence  and 
ease,  for  poverty  and  hardship.  It  is  certain 
that  nothing  but  religious  concern  could  have 
prepared  them  to  make  sueh  a  sacrifice, — noth- 
ing short  of  a  religious  ground  could  have  sup- 
ported them  under  it.  To  them  the  call  was  ex- 
tended, "  Oo  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven."  In  obedience  to  that  call,  and"with 
faith  in  the  providence  of  God,  they  went  up  to 
the  altar  and  laid  upon  it  "  even  all  their  living." 


No  political  or  selfish  motives  stained  the  parity 
of  their  intentions, — no  love  of  popularity  or 
personal  distinction  swayed  their  action.  Popa> 
larity  in  that  day,  stood  in  alliance  with  their 
opponents.  Love  to  Qod  and  man,  was  thdr 
spring  of  action,  and  peace  of  mind  their  ultimate 
object.  The  slave  and  his  owner  were  equally 
within  the  sphere  of  their  philanthropy, — their 
love  and  sympathy  extended  alike  to  both.  The 
bondage  of  the  slave,  and  the  thraldom  of  his 
master,  ex<nted  their  tenderest  compassion,  and 
the  hand  of  Ch'  'stian  benevolence  was  stretched 
forth,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  one,  and  the 
fireedom  of  the  other. 

The  letter,  at  the  oommenoement  of  this  nam- 
ber  addressed  to  Robert  Pleannts,  was  written 
three  years  before  he  wrote  the  above  re<uted 
letter  to  Samuel  R.  Fisher.  It  is  offered  for 
insertion  in  the  Intelligencer,  as  illustrating 
the  above  remarks,  and  affording  a  rare  speoi- 
men  of  that  affectionate  plain  dealing  which 
then  marked  the  character  of  Friends.  David 
Ferris  was  a '  cotemporary  and  fellow-laborer 
with  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Beneset, — 
and  like  -them  he  made  universal  benevo- 
lence the  ground  and  spring  of  his  action. — 
Like  Woolman  he  used  to  go  forth  alone,  and 
from  the  pure  impulsf  of  religious  concern,  would 
visit  those  who  held  slaves,  and  while  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  colored  man,  was  equally  eon- 
oemed  for  the  freedom  and  salvation  of  his  mas- 
ter.  Great  was  the  work,  and  wonderful  the 
result  of  their  labors.  Many  who  saw  the  first 
action  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  cause  of 
African  emancipation,  lived  to  see  that  Society 
wholly  disenthralled,  standing  before  the  world 
without  a  slave  within  its  borders.  In  a  solemn 
review  of  these  facts,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
through  his  prophet  Isaiah  is  remembered  ^ith 
deep  instruction :  "  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 
For,  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  reti^meth  not  thither,  but 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth 
and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word  be,  that 
goeUi  forth  out  of  my  month,  it  shcUi  not  return 
unto  me  void,  bat  it  shall  accomplish  that  whioh 
I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  Aing  where- 
unto  J  tent  it."  B. 
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Makbibd,— On  Fifth  day,  the  19th  of  Tenth 
month  la«t,  with  the  approbation  of  Middletown 
Meeting,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  F.  Parry,  Gil- 
BCET  H.  Shaw  to  Rachu.  E.  Pabrt,  all  of  Middle- 
towDj  Backs  Coanty. 

J  On  Fifth  day,  the  15th  of  Second  month 

last,  with  the  approbation  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meetiiw,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Jere- 
miah W.  Croasdale,  Chaiu.ce  W.  KirKbkidx  to 
Hanmah  W.  Ckoisdals,  all  of  Middletown,  Bucks 
County. 

— ,  On  Fourth  day,  the  38th  of  Second  month 
last,  with  the  approbation  of  Middletown  Monthir 
Meeting,  at  the  nouee  of  Mary  Newbokl  in  Mid- 
dletown, JosxFH  K.  Tatiak,  of  Falls  Meeting,  to 
EuzABKTH  J.  Nbwbold,  of  the  former  place. 

We  introdnoe  the  following  letter  from  J.  S. 
Norris,  correcting  our  error  in  attributing  the 
authorship  of  the  memoirs  of  B.  Banneker  to 


BaUimort,  MarrhlZtk,  1855. 

To  Wm.  W.  Mooas. — In  th6  last  number  of 
Frien<l8'  Intelligencer,  of  JOth  inst.,  I  observe 
aa  editorial  notice  and  extracts  from  a  "  sketch 
oi  Uie  Life  of  Benjamin  Banneker,"  in  both  of 
vhidi  I  am  named  as  the  author  of  that  paper. 
However  gratified  1  might  be,  if  such  were  the 
£Mt,  jet  justice  to  another  requires  me  to  say, 
that  yoa  have  given  me  credit  for  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  me,  and  in  the  short^  pre- 
faoe  introduoed  on  the  first  page  of  the  pamphlet 
in  question,  I  expressly  state  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  "lady,who,  from  moti^^  of  delicacy, 
had  chosen  to  withhold  her  name."  The  same 
reason  still  exists,  and  prevents  me  from  naming 
the  authoress.  For  myself,  I  was  but  the 
■lediam  of  oommunio^tion  between  her  and  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  can  claim  no 
other  credit,  than  being  the  agent  in  giving 
pablicitj  to  an  interesting  memoirof  oneof  those 
extnundinary  characters,  which,  though  rarely  ex- 
isting, are  still  more  rarely  appreciated,  until 
after  their  labors  here  have  ended. 

An  yon  have  shown  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  Banneker,  permit  me  to  relate  an  anecdote 
relative  to  his  name,  which  was  oommanioated 
by  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  of  this  city,  who  in 
1845  prepared  the  first  memoir  of  this  sable 
genios.  Daring  the  time  while  coUeoting 
material  for  that  memoir,  being  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  the  name  Banneker,  he  was 
indneed  to  make  all  possible  enquiry  relative 
thereto ;  and  knowing  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
colored  people  of  Mary  land  to  adopt  the  sir-names 
of  iheir  masters,  he  thought  such  might  be 
possible  in  this  case ;  and  to  ascertain  if  the 
surmise  were.,  true,  he  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  old  records  of  the  State,  even  pushing 
his  research  to  the  ancient  parochial  register  of 
the  Colony,  but  with  entire  want  of  success; 
and  the  qjiery  was  unanswered  until  recently, 
wh«a  he  met  with  a  gentleman  who  had  for 


years  been  in  Africa  as  a  missionary,  and  had 
devoted  much  care  to  obtaiuing  all  possible  in- 
formation respecting  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 
The  results  he  bad  embodied  in  a  manuscript, 
which  ho  submitted  to  Mr.  Latrobe.  While 
perusing  this  document,  with  gratified  surprise 
he  met  an  account  of  a  tribe  of  negroes,  said  to 
inhabit  the  neighborhood  oftho  Kong  mountains 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  great  region  of 
Soudan,  who  were  celebrated  for  great  intelligence, 
particularly  in  their  knowledge  of  arithmetical 
calculations,  and  had  even  made  respectable  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy ;  and  that 
they  were  known  as  the  "  Bannakar  Triba." 
Here  was  a  clear  answer  to  the  problem  for 
which  Mr.  Latrobe  had  so  long  vainly  sought  a 
solution,  and  when  he  told  his  friend  the 
missionary,  the  history  of  Benjamin  Banneker, 
the  nsgro  astronomer  of  Maryland,  his  hearer 
was  for  the  first  time  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  person. 

In  this  remarkable  coincidence  of  name, 
(irhich  the  Baiineker  family  appear  to  have  re- 
tained land  cherished  so  carefully,)  we  may  pei^ 
haps  find  the  causeof  that  extraordinary  fondness 
and  aptness  for  mathematical  science,  which  was 
displayed  by  a  poor  colored  man,  living  among 
what  were  then  the  wild  hills  of  Maryland ;  and 
who  was  enabled  by  his  talent  to  attract  the 
notioeMid  friendship  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  men  who  had  been  led  to  settle 
themselves  in  the  region  around  his  humble 
cabin.  Respectfully, 

J.  Savbin  ^obbis. 


To  th*  Editors  of  rrteodi*  Intellifi 

I  have  read  the  communications  of  S.  C-  pub- 
lished in  "  Friends'  Intelligencer,"  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  I  consider  one  of  deep  interest  to  the 
religious  world  in  the  present  day,  when  there 
appears  so  much  of  a  disposition  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  old  Testament ;  arising,,  as  I  apprehend, 
from  a  want  of  dcdy  considering  the  fact,  that  in 
the  counsels, of  Infinite  Wisdom,  he  has  ever 
seen  fit  to  adapt  his  providence  and  dispensa- 
tions to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  workman- 
ship of  his  hands. 

That  this  has  always  been,  and  still  is  the 
case,  the  Scriptures,  both  old  and  new,  together 
with  all  human  ezperienc«,  I  think  fully  testify. 

"  Truth  is  Truth,  though  all  men  forsake  it ;" 
unchangeable  in  its  nature  and  eternal  in  its 
duration.  Not  so  with  us.  We  view  it  from 
different  positions,  and  under  the  influences  of 
different  degrees  of  light  and  shade ;  and  conse- 
quently, to  onr  vision,  its  aspect  and  appearances 
vary.  But  if  we  are  sincerely  honest  in  our  un- 
deavors  to  obtain  a  fcdl  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  it,  and  keep  a  single  eye  to  its  manifestations ; 
that  which  was  more  or  less  obscure,  in  the  dim 
and  shadowy  arisings  of  the  monung  light,  will 
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k«  more  distinctly  perceived  as  "  the  day  dawos 
and  the  day  sUr  arises  in  our  hearts,"  nntil  it 
beoomes  revealed  in  all  the  splendor  of  meridian 
day. 

But  I  oanaot  fur  a  moment  believe  that  «e 
are  condemned  for  not  perceiving  and  appreciat- 
ing it  in  all  its  beauty  and  power,  before,  by  its 
own  manifestations,  it  becomes  fully  revealed  to 
our  understandings.  Is  it  not  plain  that  a  de- 
claration may  be  true  in  itself,  and  still  a  false- 
hood as  uttered  by  me  ?  And  why  is  it  not 
Truth  to  me  ?  Because  I  have  not  known  the 
evidence  that  establishes  it  as  such.  But  never- 
theless it  is  still  Truth.  It  is  only  "  the  things 
that  are -revealed  that  belong  to  us  and  our 
children,"  "secret  things  belong  unto  God." 
And  it  is  possible  for  me,  even  to  "  swear  the 
Lord  liveth,"  and  by  so  doing,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  "  swear  falsely." 

Where  "there  is  no  Law,  there  can  be  no 
transgression,"  and  my  acts,  committed  in 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  heart,  endeavoring  to 
do  right,  according  to  all  that  I  have  known, 
though  they  may  be  out  of  the  truth,  do  not 
constitute  me  a  sinner,  because  I  am  here  oc- 
enpying  the  position  of  one  who  has  done  the 
best  he  knew.  But  wheff  "  the  Law  of  the 
•iririt  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  becomes  revealed 
in  me,  against  the  course  I  have  been  pursuing, 
the  case  is  altered  ;  and  if  T  obey  not  its-requir- 
ings,  bat  "consult  with  flesh  and  blood,"  I  par- 
take of  "  the  forbidden  fruit,"  and  am  conse- 
quently «•  expelled  from  Paradise." 

What  can  constitute  Truth  to  my  nand,  but 
the  conclusions  resulting  from  the  evidence  af- 
forded ?  If  I  am  honest  in  this,  I  am  for  the 
time  being  capable  of  arriving  at  no  other  re- 
•ult.  And  if  these  evidences  are  received,  thongh 
they  be  only  the  glimmerings  of  a  yet  imperfect 
li|;ht  or  dispensation  ;  still  they  constitute  "  the 
highest  degree  of  evidence"  as  regards  Truth, 
that  has  ever  been  manifested  to  me,  and  are 
therefore,  to  me,  the  "  law,"  which  will  prove, 
if  I  am  obedient,  as  "a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
(or  lead)  me  to  Christ,"  "  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,"  which  is  able  to  "  open  the 
blind  eyes,  unstop  the  deaf  cars,"  and  proclaim 
liberty  to  me,  a  captive  under  the  former  "  Law" 
or  "  Dispensation."  And  although  my  acts  and 
doings  under  that  "  Law,"  were  "  not  perfect," 
yet  if  I  acted  in  humble  obedience  to  its  requir- 
ings,  will  they  not  "  be  accounted  to  me  for 
rigbteonsness  ?" 

How  can  I  assume,  that  because  the  highest 
evidence  that  I  can  possibly  contemplate,  has 
convinced  me  that  I  must  not  participate  in  any 
manner,  in  war  and  violence,  that  the  same 
"  Law"  is  with  equal  force  and  obligation  sealed 
upon  the  understandings  of  all  others  of  the 
human  family?  And  then  presumptuously 
"  enter  into  the  judgment  seat,"  and  condemn 
all  whose  conduct  is  not  "  squared  by  the  same 


rule"  that  I  believe  ought  to  regulate  my  con- 
duct  f  Is  it  not  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a 
superstructure  rests  exclusively  upon  the  very 
foundation  on  which  has  been  constructed  all  the 
religious  persecution  that  has  ever  existed  in  the 
world  ?  I  believe  that  "  they  that  live  by  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  But  if  I  live 
in  agreement  with  the  precepts  and  example  of 
him  who  uttered  these  expres-sions,  may  I  not 
be  exempt  from  the  consequences  resulting  from 
a  contrary  course  ? 

Here  we  see  that  "  the  ways  of  the  Almighty 
are  equal ;"  "God  is  justified  and  man  receives 
the  reward  of  his  doings.'-' 

It  would  seem  from  evidences  furnished,  that 
there  always  have  been,  and  still  are,  men  upon 
the  earth  in  so  low  and  degraded  a  condition  as 
to  appear  for  the  time  being  not  to  be  in  a  state 
to  receive  or  to  be  governed  by  the  gospel  as 
promulgated  by  "  the  Son  and  sent  of  God," 
which  is  sometimes  denominated  the  "  higher 
law."  Of  the  truth  of  tbe  progressive  character 
of  this  gospel  there  is  a  conclusive  record  in  the 
New  Testament,  where  Jesus  said  to  those  who 
had  listened  to  his  teachings  and  had  witnessed 
his  example,  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  onto 
yon,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Therefore 
they  were  not,  or  had  not  been  imposed  upon 
them  as  "  Laws"  for  their  government.  Peter 
had  worn  his  sword  without  reproof  until  the 
time  when  he  "  smote  off  the  ear  of  the  servant 
of  the  High  Priest,"  but  we  do  not  find  that 
Peter  was  condemned  for  so  doing.  But  the 
act  furnished  occasion  for  not  only  the  delivery 
of  the  precept,  but  also  for  the  working  of  the 
miracle  by  which  the  servant's  ear  was  healed. 
A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the 
<<  gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  all  them  that  believe." 

Here  Peter  wasbrought  from  nnderthe  "  Law," 
and  (so  far  as  the  operation  of  this  principle  in- 
duced obedience  on  bis  part,) nnderthe  "Gospel;" 
which  was  to  him,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
new  "  dispensaHon."  Thus  I  conceive  it  was 
with  Abraham  when  he  ceased  to  be  a  warrior ; 
and  thus  I  conceive  it  is  with  all  who  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  manifestations  of  light  and  truth 
upon  the  mind  are  enabled  to  progress  therein, 
step  by  step,  nntil  the  full  development  of  that 
light  upon  tbe  understanding  becomes  so  clear 
and  distinct,  as  to  point  out  tbe  path  for  us  to 
walk  in,  with  a  degree  of  power  and  brightness 
that  leaves  no  room  to  doubt. 

George  Vox  understood  this  much  better  than 
some  in  the  present  day.  For  while  he  fully 
espoused  the  doctrine  or  precept  that  taught  to 
"  return  good  for  evil^"  and  labon^d  diligently 
to  induce  all  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  point- 
ings of  that  spirit  and  power,  the  operation  of 
which  had  enabled  him  to  come  out  of  that  car- 
nal and  outward  condition,  in  and  by.  which  tbe 
minds   of  men   were  held    in   thraldom,    and 
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"  duknesB  bo  gross  that  it  eonld  be  felt,"  be 
adTised  William  Penn  to  wear  his  sword  as  k>og 
as  be  coold. 

The  letter  also  sent  by  S.  C.  for  publication, 
I  consider  a  valuable  document.  It  is  written 
with  foroa  and  clearness,  and  affords  striking 
evidence  of  the  powerful  operation  of  the  spirit 
of  truth  npon  the  mind  of  man ;  and  the  writer 
bears  a  noble  testimony  of  his  devotion  to  what 
Jesus  declared  to  be  his  mission,  when  he  said, 
"  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  ioto  the. world,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth." 

Its  perusal  has  reminded  me  of  the  parable 
of  "  the  sower  who  went  out  to  sow."  In  this 
instaoce  as  in  many  others,  we  find  that  some 
teed  fell  upon  ground  prepared  for  its  reception, 
sod  the  result  is  most  interesting. 

The  preacher  I  have  likened  to  the  "sower ;" 
the  man  who  writes,  to  the  ground,  in  a  condi- 
tion pri'pared  to  receive  the  seed  ;  this  prepara- 
tijD  being  the  work  of  the  great  Husbandman, 
who  never  makes  any  mistakes,  and  never  au- 
thorises his  "  sowers  to  sow,"  without  having 
some  ground  in  readiness  to  receive  the  seed, 
which  is  his ''  word,"  which  is  his  "  power."  Con- 
cerning this,  the  prophd^  Isaiah  says,  ",  when 
my  word  goeth  forth  it  shall  not  return  unto  me 
void,  until  it  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  I  sent 
it," — the  operation  of  which  he  compares  to  the 
"  snows  from  heaven,  and  the  rains  which  de- 
scend and  w&ter  the  earth,  and  return  not  thither, 
but  eauseth  it  to  bring  forth  seed  to  ibe  sower 
and  bread  to  the  eater."  Is  not  the  writer  of 
that  letter  owned  as  one  of  the  sheep  that  knows 
the  "  shepherd's  voio<»  V  I  think  so,  or  be 
could  not  thus  have  reco^ised  it.  And  what 
.matters  it  which  fold  or  outward  enclosure  en- 
compasses him  ?  Jesus  said,  "  other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold.:  them  also  will  I 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  there 
shall  be  onefold,  and  one  shepherd."  Again, 
"  my  sheep  hear  my  voioe,  and  I  kuow  them,  and 
they  follow  me  ;  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
bat  will  flee  from  him ;  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  strangers."  A  Fbixnd. 

2d  mo.  1855. 


Thongh  there  is  a  form  of  godliness  without 
the  power,  yet  the  power  of  truth  leads  into  a 
godly  form  and  order  in  outward  things ;  this  is 
abundantly  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  amnngRt  the  rest  even  in  ontward  clothing. 
Thus  did  true  religion  in  the  heart  lead  our  first 
elders  and  fathers  in  the  Church  out  of  the 
fashions,  customs,  finery,  and  superfluity  of  ap- 
parel and  furniture,  and  to  testify  against  it,  as 
not  proceeding  from  the  spirit  of  truth,  bnt  from 
the  vain,  unsettled  spirit  of  this  world,  as  it  most 
certainly  does.  Joseph  Pikx. 


EOOK   CITY. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Rock  City  ?  a  city  which 
is  literally  built  of  rocks.  1  presume  you  never 
did,  for  until  I  came  into'  this  region  I  never 
had,  and  I  cannot  learn  that  any  frcolgist  has 
ever  wandered  among  its  }al>}vinth8,  to  analyze 
its  curious  congloineratioTis  and  strata  nn<i  fossil 
remains.  But  I  have  never  in  all  my  wander- 
ings seen  any  thing  so  curious  in  the  way  of 
nature's  wondrous  freaks. 

Our  ride  was  first  a  long  way  through  the 
forest,  where  there  is  only  now  smd  tbena  clear- 
ing, and  an  Indian  cabin.  Then  we  a.sccnded 
long  hills,  from  the  top  of  which  we  cc>uld  look 
down  npon  tho  extensive  and  cultivatod  fields  of 
Western  New  York,  and  realize  again  the  jus- 
tice with  which  it  is  styled  the  Empire  State. 
Then  we  descended  steep  precipices,  ami  hurried 
through  frightful  gorges  where  some  wild  stream 
sent  its  foaming  currfent  over  rocky  projections, 
and  dashed  through  narrow  defiles;  alnmst  stun- 
ning us  with  its  roar.  It  was  niiihtfall  when  we 
entered  the  little  village  of  Ellieotville,  and  drove 
to  its  best  hotel,  where  we  found  excellent  accom- 
modations. 

On  the  following  morning  we  started  for  our 
point  of  destination,  which  was  five  miles  distant. 
Arrived  at  the  skirts  of  the  forest  and  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  we  disencumbered  ourselves  of 
alt  useless  apparel,  and,  enveloped  in  oil  silk, 
with  a  blanket  or  two  upon  our  arms,  we  com- 
menced threading  the  narrow  pathway  that  led 
to  the  mountain  crest.  At  length  we  are  at  the 
summit,  and  we  see  stretched  out  before  us  two 
hundred  acres  of  rocky  surfuce  and  reedy  depth, 
too,  for  it  must  be  a  mountain  of  solid  rock, 
which  in  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  has 
been  rent  asunder,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  a  pattern  of  a  city.  Here  are  blocks  of  stone 
bearinc  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  block  of  build- 
ings, about  two-thirds  as  high  as  those  of  New 
York,  each  containing  from  forty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand cnbio  fiset.  They  are  rcn)arkably  regular 
in  their  arrangement.  The  sides  are  perpend!-, 
cular,  and  as  smoothly  chisseled  as  any  stone 
cutter  could  render  them  in  so  i>e  places,  and 
in  others  an  uneven  surface,  caused  by  the  curi- 
ous ingredients  of  which  the  stone  is  composed. 

My  Indian  friend  is  quite  a  geologist,  as  well 
as  chemist  and  philosopher,  and  he  tells  me  the 
formation  is  conglomerate  sandstone.  It  is  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  sea,  far  back  from  any 
stream  and  not  within  sight  of  a  lake.  Why  did 
this  little  spot  receive  such  a  shock  and  all  the 
surrounding  country  remain  quiet  ?  The  streets 
are  from  one  to  four  feet  wide,  with  now  and 
then  a  park  for  the  health  of  the  deer  and  rab- 
bits and  squirrels,  who  make  it  their  habitation, 
and  now  and  then  a  bold  projecting  rock,  under 
whose  sheltering  roof  a  party  of  twenty  might 
get,  with  no  fear  of  drenching,  if  the  rain  should 
pour  in  torrents. 
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Upoa  the  roofs  of  these  strange  bnildinga  are 
erery  description  of  forest  trees,  whose  tranks 
are  firom  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Id  some 
places  the  roots  have  crept  over  the  oaTes  and 
caught  their  fine  fibers  in  the  moss,  extending 
down  the  sides,  and  spreading  abroad  till  a  sur- 
&oe  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  square  feet 
is  covered  with  a  perfect  tracery  of  roots  from 
one  to  two  inches  thick,  intersecting  among  the 
green  mosses  in  every  possible  fantastic  device, 
and  then  striking  into  the  ground  to  spring  up 
aeain  in  new  forms,  and  diversify  the  pathway 
with  fresh  and  living  verdure.  And  if  yon 
climb  np  this  steep  ascent  and  turn  the  earner, 
yon  may  see  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  growing 
np  throuffh  the  solid  rock. 

What  long  ages  ago  it  must  have  been  that 
this  mpture  took  place,  to  have  given  time  for 
the  formation  of  such  a  structure;  for  the  solidify- 
ing of  the  rock  around  the  trees,  and  the  growth 
of  these  gigantic  stems.  Here  is  a  little  foun- 
tain, sending  forth  a  clear  shining  rill,  to  refresh 
the  traveller  on  his  journey,  and  here  we  sit 
down  to  spread  our  frugal  meal  and  slake  onr 
thirst.  Springs  start  up  here  and  there  over  all 
the  surfaces,  whose  waters  are  clear  as  crystal, 
and  M  they  trickle  among  the  winding  pathwavs, 
there  is  every  where  a  rich  carpet  of  tlio  bright- 
est moss,  while  the  trees  and  shrubbery  and  stones 
are  covered  with  most  curious  vegetable  produc- 
tions. Never  in  a  few  hours  did  I  utter  so  many 
exclamations  of  "  wonder,  love  and  praise." — 
JVew  York  Timet.  M.  M. 


From  Poetrj  ol  ths  Tegetsbl*  World. 

CAUSB  OF  TBE  POTATO  DI8KA8K. 

BT   H.   J.   S0HLSIDI1I,  If.   D. 

During  more  than  one  hundred  years  has  this 
disease  shown  itself  in  potatoes;  and  in.^^ch  re- 
currence of  its  appearance,  has  it  exhibited 
freater  extension  and  activity.  That  it  is  not 
ependentsolely  or  essentially  upon  meteorological 
influence,  is  shown  even  by  the  form  oontinoally 
becoming  worse ;  but,  in  particular,  by  its  ex- 
tent in  the  year  1854,  when  it  manifested  itself 
with  equal  formidableness  in  sonthera  Sweden 
and  in  South  America,  which  two  countries  have 
been  favored  (contrary  to  what  happened  in  cen- 
tral Europe)  with  remarkably  fair  weather.  Be- 
side, the  potato  was  not  wholly  exempted  from 
the  evil  by  any  position,  any  method  of  culture, 
or  in  any  variety,  and  this  points  out  to  us,  at 
once,  that  the  actual  cause  of  the  disease  must 
lie  in  a  thorough  degeneration  of  the  plant,  and 
not  in  any  single  external  inflnenoe.  If  we  ask 
how  such  a  degeneration  could  have  occurred, 
the  following  considerations  alone  can  guide  us  in 
an  uiswer.  The  wild  potato  is  a  smaU  green- 
ish and  bitter  flavored  tuber,  containing,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  starch.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  readily  produce  varieties  in  culti- 


vated soils,  whieh  exhibit  tolerable  permanence 
when  the  conditions  of  culture  remain  exactly 
the  same.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  new  varie- 
ties arise;  they  "  sport,"  as  it  is  called.  The  dif- 
ference is  only  in  part  in  the  far  less  essential 
alteration  of  the  form  of  the  potato,  in  its 
quicker  or  slower  ripening.  Far  more  important 
is  the  difierenceinthe  chemical  process  by  which 
the  relative  amounts  of  starch  and  albumen  in 
the  tuber  become  altered.  Starch,  a  substance 
containing  no  nitrogen,  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic constituent  of  the  potato,  a  substance 
which  withstands  decomposition  a  long  time. 
The  formation  of  this  requires  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  potash,  and  therefore  the 
potato  belongs  especially  to  the  alkali  planta. 
Albumen,  on  the  contrary,  rich  in  nitrogen,  is 
particularly  prone  to  decomposition  and  rotting, 
and  its  presence,  in  large  quantity,  rendere  the 
other  substances  also  which  can,  alone,  long  with- 
stand decay,  e.  g.,  cellulose  and  starch,  much 
more  liable  to  this  process  of  solution.  The  pro- 
duction of  albumen  presupposes  the  presence  of 
a  great  quantity  of  salts  of  phosphoric  acid. 

If  we  examine  a  healthy  normal  potato,  we 
find  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the  nn- 
nitrogenised  conntitikts  as  1 :  20  ;  the  propor- 
tion of  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  to  alkaline  salts  as 
1  :  10.  On  the  other  hand  freshly  manured 
cnltivated  land — from  physiological  reasons  which 
it  would  lead  me  too  far  to  unfold  here — contains 
the  inorganic  constituents  mentioned,  almost  in 
the  proportions  of  1:2.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  in  such  soils  the  plant  is  forced  to 
take  up  the  phosphate  in  larger  quantities,  in 
proportion  to  the  alkaline  salts,  than  its  nature 
requires,  and  thence  a  greater  abundance  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  of  albumen,  is  formed  in  it, 
than  it  would  contain  in  a  normal  condition. 
The  latter  must  infallibly  render  the  components 
of  the  potato,  -which  alone  contains  a  great  deal 
of  water,  still  more  prone  to  processes  of  decom- 
position, which  then  appear  under  the  most 
varied  forms,  sometimes,  as  in  the  dry  rot  former- 
ly observed,  principally  seising  npon  the  starch, 
and  sometimes  as  in  the  recent  moist-rot  especi- 
ally attacking  the  cellulose.  That  such  a  dis- 
position may  in  a  momentshow  itself  as  a  ruinous 
disease,  when  external  influences,  particularly 
unfavorable  weather,  come  into  operation,  is 
readily  conceivable,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
when  the  injurious  influences  which  produced 
the  seeds  of  the  disease  continue,  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  potato,  and  its  proneness  to  disease, 
must  be  always  increasing.  A  careful  oonsiderap 
tion  of  the  inorganic  substances  soon  affords  us 
the  laws,  that  it  is  not  alone  enough  that  the 
different  substances  are  present  in  sufficient 
abundance  in  the  soil,  but  that  they  must  also  be 
present  in  the  proper  proportion  to  each  other ; 
that  regard  to  these  proportions  is  of  the  highest 
importuioe  in  reference  to  those  plants  which 
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m  Batonlly  inclined  to  prodace  varieties ;  above 
ill,  in  reference  to  those  plants,  the  chemical 
eomposition  of  which  renders  them  moat  liable 
to  esaeotial  injorj  by  alteration  of  their  oonstitn- 
enta. 

All  this  especially  concerns  the  potato,  bnt 
does  not  maeh  affect  oar  grain,  rye  and  wheat. 
When  w«  compare  the  constitnents  of  the  ashes 
of  these  latter  with  the  contents  of  a  freshly 
manured  aoil,  we  find  the  proportion  of  the  two 
almoat  alike,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  when 
we  abstract  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  rye 
from  the  contents  of  the  soil,  almost  exactly  that 
proportion  of  the  particular  matters  remains, 
that  we  find  in  the  aah  of  the  potato.  The 
eonelnsion  ia  therefore  simple;  that  we  must  in 
fntare  never  enldvate  the  potato  as  the  firat 
crop,  as  has  generally  been  hitherto  donethroagh- 
ovt  the  greater  part  of  Enrope,  but  we  must 
begin  with  rye,  and  allow  the  potato  to  follow 
it,  or  perhaps  still  better,  to  come  two  yean 
later,  after  clover,  and  if  we  would  raise  a 
healthy  prodace,  and  in  futnn  be  rid  of  the 
plague  to  which  we  have  recently  been  subject. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  TEAR  LEFT  UNDONE. 
BT  BBHar  WAai. 

It  i*  not  what  my  bands  have  done, 

That  weighs  my  ipirit  down ; 
That  casta  a  shadow  o'er  the  son. 

And  over  earth  a  frown : 
It  U  not  any  heinous  guilt. 

Or  rice  by  men  abhorred ; 
For  ftir  the  feme  that  I  have  bnilt, 

A  fair  life's  just  reward  ; 
And  men  would  wonder  if  they  knew. 
How  sad  I  feel,  with  sins  so  few. 

Alas !  they  only  see  a  part, 

When  tbos  they  judge  the  whole; 
Tbry  do  not  look  vnen  the  heart, 

Tbey  cannot  read  the  soul : 
Bat  I  survey  myself  witbin. 

And  mournfully  I  feel. 
How  deep  the  principle  of  sin 

Its  root  may  there  conceal. 
And  spread  its  poison  through  the  frame, 
VTithoat  a  deed  that  men  can  Mama. 

Tb^y  judge  by  actions  which  they  see 

Brooghl  oat  before  the  san  ; 
Bat  eonseience  bring*  reproach  to  me 

For  what  I've  left  undone : 
For  opportunities  of  good, 

(n  folly  thrown  away, 
For  hoars  misspent  in  solitude, 

Forgetfblness  to  pray ; 
Aad  thousand  more  omitted  tbinp, 
Wbose  memory  fills  my  braast  with  stings. 

Aod  therefore  is  my  heart  opprest 

With  thongbtrulness  and  gloom ; 
Hot  can  I  hope  for  perfect  rest. 

Till  I  escape  this  doom ; 
HHp  me !  thou  Merciful  and  Just ! 

ThtM  fearful  doom  to  fly : 
Tbea  art  my  strength,  my  peace,  my  trust : 

Oh  help  me,  leat  I  die  I 
And  let  my /nil  oi»Ji*nm  prove 
Tk*  perfect  power  of  faith  and  leva. 


•  T  am  makini  a  curl  for  rantbrr,"  were  the  toochlag  wnnia 
ofa  ebIM  •  «hoH  time  prrriout  ta  bar  death,  aa  ahe  Iwlned  a 
lock  of  her  own  hair  ia  her  Hula  flogera  waalad  hj  diaaaw. 

I'm  making  a  curl,  said  a  dark-eyed  girl. 
As  she  twined  one  tress  with  another, 

I've  no  diamonds  rare,  bnt  this  curl  of  hair 
Is  an  offering  pure  for  mother. 

I  am  called  away  in  Hearen  to  stay, 
Come,  my  father,  sisters  and  brother, 

I'll  tell  of  that  rest  and  home  with  the  blest 
While  I  make  this  last  gift  for  mother. 

Scarce  three  summer's  sun  has  its  course*  run, 
Sincv first  we  were  bound  together  ; 

Now  I  leave  the  band,  to  dwell  in  the  land 
Where  parting  cometb  never. 

Though  you  oft  may  go,  with  footsteps  slow, 
To  the  place  where  your  Ipved  one  is  laid  j     . 

And  drop  a  warm  tear  for  your  Mary  dear 
Where  her  grass  grown  bed  ye  have  made. 

Tet  ye  mnst  not  suppose,  the  grave's  narrow  close. 

Will  the  spirit  immortal  contain. 
For  the  soul  shall  rest,  on  its  Saviour's  breast, 

Sarore  from  corruption  and  pain. 
And  there  is  a  balm,  your  sorrows  will  calm. 

And,  if  humbly  received,  'twill  be  given; 
'TIS  a  full  faith  in  God,  and  his  chastening  rod. 

Oft  leads  us  from  earth  to  Heaven. 
With  a  last  adieu,  my  love  flows  anew. 

And  I  trust  in  the  promises  given, 
For  Jesus  has  told,  that  our  Angels  behold. 

The  face  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 

M.  A*  S. 
I2lh  mo.  VJlh,  1854. 


MT  BIRD. 
BV  VANNT  roaaisTBa. 

Ere  last  year's  moon  had  left  the  sky, 
A  birdling  sought  my  Indian  nest. 

And  folded — Oh,  so  lovingly — 
Her  tiny  wings  upon  my  breast. 

From  morn  till  evening's  porple  tinge. 
In  winsome  helplessness  she  lies. 

Two  rose-leaves,  with  a  silken  fringe, 
Sbatlsortly  o'er  her  starry  eyes. 

Thera's  not  in  Ind  a  lovelier  bird  ; 

Broad  earth  own's  not  a  happier  nast— 
Oh  Ood,  thou  hast  a  fountain  stirred. 

Whose  waters  never  more  may  rest  I 

This  beautiful,  mysterioua  thine, 
This  seeming  visitant  from  Heaven, 

Thi*  bird  with  the  immortal  wing, 
To  roe — to  me,  thy  hand  ha*  given. 

The  pulse  first  caught  its  tiny  stroke. 
The  blood  its  crimson  hue,  from  mine  ;- 

This  life  that  I  have  dared  invoke. 
Henceforth  ia  parallel  with  thine. 

A  silent  awe  is  in  my  room — 
I  tremble  with  delicious  fear; 

The  fiiture  with  its  light  and  gloom,— 
Time  and  Eternity  are  here. 

Donbts— hopes,  in  eager  tumult  rise; 

Bear,  oh  my  God !  one  earneat  prayer : 
Room  for  my  bird  in  Paradite, 

And  give  ner  angel  plumage  tharal 


Peopit  are  often  misled  by  re(»iving  for  fiut 
that  which  is  merely  opinion,  founded  on  ipeou- 
ktton. 
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THE   PAPER  DIFnCULTT. 

Oar  readers  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  the  materials  for  English  paper  are  becom- 
ing somewhat  scarce.     Not  many  weeks  ago,  the 
proprietors  of  a  leading  London   journal  offered 
a  prize  or  premium  of  ^1000,  to  any  one  who 
could  discover  a  new  material  for  paper.     Cer- 
tain conditions  were  attached,  relating  to  the 
continuous  and  abundant  supply  of  the  material, 
the  capability  of  converting  it  into  fine  pulp,  the 
power  of  bleaching  it,  and  the  price  at  which  it 
could  be  sold.     Wo  are   not  aware  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  premium  baa  been  claimed. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  should 
seek  for  new  materials  for  paper.     Rags  are 
limited  in  quantity,  and  flax  is  expensive  if  grown 
professedly    for    paper-making  purposes;    and 
hence  an  inquiry  would  naturally  arise,  whether 
any  cheap  substitute  could  be  found.     We  seem 
to  be  busy  on  this  subject  just  now,   but   men 
were  quite  as  busy  in  the  last  century.  Wo  have 
now  before  us  a  remarkable  exemplar  of  this 
activity.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  book,  descriptive 
of  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  various  vege- 
table substances ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  book  are 
made  of  the  very    paper  so  described.     The  au- 
thor and  maker  of  the  book  was  Jacob  Christian 
Schaffer,  a  pastor  at  Ratisbon.     The  book   is  a 
little  volume  of  about  sixty  leaves,  all  formed  of 
different  substances  :  the  hark  of  the  willow,  the 
beech,  the  aspen,  the  hawthorn,  the  linden,  and 
the  mulberry ;  the  down  of  the  catkins  of  the 
black  poplar,  and  silky  down  of  the  asclepias,  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  and  stalks  of  nettle^  magwort, 
dyers-weed ;  leaves,  bark,  liber,  stalks,*  reeds, 
straws,  moss,  lichens,  wood-shavings,  saw-dast, 
potatoes,     fir-cones — nothing    came    amiss    to 
Sohaffer ;  he  made  paper  from  all  of  them.     He 
was  almost  paper  mad ;  and  people  were  wont  to 
bring  all  kinds  of  odd  substances  to  him,  with  a 
query  as  to  whether  he  could  convert  them  into 
paper.     These  specimens  of  paper,  made  about 
eighty  years  ago,  are  certainly  the  homeliest  of 
the  homely — queer  in  color,  and  queer  in  tex- 
ture.    Soon  afterwards,  a  French  marquis,  un- 
known to  fame  in  other  respects,  printed  a  small 
volume  of  his  own  poems  on  paper  derived  from 
some  of  these  unusual  sources ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  poems  and  the  paper  seem  to  be 
about  equal  in  quality. 

That  fibrous  vegetable  substances  can  be 
beaten  into  a  pulp,  and  then  made  into  paper, 
has  been  abundantly  proved.  At  this  present 
time,  there  are  various  kinds  of  straw-paper 
manufactured ;  and  not  very  long  asp,  a  highly 
sanguine  announcement  was  made  of  a  new  pro- 
cess for  converting  deal-shavings  into  paper.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  these  attempts,  up 
to  the  present  time,  have  never  exactly  met  the 
requirement*  of  paper-consumers.  Either  the 
'  paper  is  too  weak,  or  too  brittle,  or  too  spongy, 
or  too  rough,  or  too  badly  colored,  or  too  scanty 


in  quantity,  or  too  high  in  price ;  there  is  some- 
thing  wrong  in  each  or  all  of  them. 

The  rags  employed  in  paper-making  are  mostly 
linen,  prepared  from  flax  j  but  cotton  rags,  from 
calico,  also  assist  in  making  up  the  supply.  Flax 
being  the  stronger  fibre  of  the  two,  linen  rags 
make  stronger  paper  than  cotton  rags.     The 
sweepings  of  cotton-mills  also  contribute  towards 
the  supply.     As  to  the  veritable  linen  rags  them- 
selves, we  import  some  from  abroad — our  own 
shirt-wearers  do  cot  yield  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  our  paper-makers.     The  rag-merchants  buy 
from  Grermany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other 
continental  countries — from  any  and  every  where, 
indeed,  where  rag-export  ht  permitted ;  for  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  a  proof  of  the  importance 
attached    to  this   subject,    that   many  foreign 
goremments  prohibit  the  export  of  this  material. 
Italy  and  Sicily  are  linen-wearing  but  not  book- 
making  countries ;  and  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  case  in  Hungary  and  South  Germany ;  hence 
those  countries  have  rags  to  sell,  and  have  no 
particular  objection  to  sell   them.     There  are 
some  rags,  however,  obtained  ttom  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe.     Here  the  rag-dealers  are 
furnished  with  a  peculiar  sort  of  exponent  of 
social  advancement :  they  always  know  English 
rags  from  foreign  by  being  in  a   cleaner   state ; 
and  German  from  Italian,  by  being  cleaner.  The 
English  housewife  will  mend  and  mend  her  boy's 
pinafore,  or  her  husband's  shirt,  as  long  as  it 
will  hold  decently  together ;  but  whether  sound 
or  dilapidated,  she  washes  it  well  and  oft,  and 
it  reaches  the  rag-bag  in  a  cleaner  state  than  the 
cast-off  garments  of  most  other  countries.     Five 
or  six  thousand  tons  of  foreign  rags  are  imported 
yearly  by  or  for  our  paper-makers,|in  addition  to 
that  which   reaches  the  shops  of  the   '  marine 
store'  dealers  in   all  our  large  towns.     About 
twenty  guineas  a  ton  is  a  sort  of  average  price 
given  for  foreign  rags— a  guinea  or  so  per  hun- 
dred weight.     The  rags  come  over  in  bags  con- 
taining 400  or  500  pounds  each.    But  there  are 
two  or  three  points  of  serious  importance  here. 
Foreign  countries  require  so  much  more  paper- 
making  materials  than  formerly,   and   America 
puts  forth  such  an  insatiable  demand,   that  ihe 
foreign  rags  at  the   disposal  of   England   are 
actually  less  than  they  were  in  amount  twenty 
years  ago.     And  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  our 
paper-making  is  so  largely  increasing.     From 
present  indications,  it   appears  probable  that 
Britlih  paper-makine  in  1854  will  not  fiill  far 
short  of  200,000,000  pounds. 
{      It  is  ebvions,  at  a  glance,  that  the  supply  of 
:  rags  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  worn-out 
garments.     A  garment,  so   long  as  it  is  worth 
'  anything  in  wear,  must  certainly  be  worth  more 
than  2d.  or  3d.  per  pound — its  value  when  re- 
!  garded  as  linen  rag;  its  flaxen  career  as  a  shirt 
I  or  a  pinafore  must  have   been  finished  ere  its 
career  as  a  rag  begins.     There  is  a  carious 
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nteUmorphosia  observable  in  the  history  of  these 
Tegetable  fibres.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  being 
within  the  boands  of  possibility — almost  uf  pro- 
bability— that  the  papier-mache  ornament  of  a 
man's  room  may  onco  bare  been  a  book  which 
he  had  read,  and  that  this  book  may  once  have 
been  a  ebirt  which  he  had  worn.  However, 
]>a-«ing  over  this  fanciful  hypothesis,  we  come  to 
tbis  pmHical  question  : '  If  flax  be  plentiful,  and 
worn-out  linen  garments  be  scarce,  why  not  use 
flax  itself  as  a  material  for  paper?'  Just  be- 
cause price  affects  it ;  a  pound  of  dressed  flax  { 
sells  fur  very  mneh  mure  than  a  pound  of  linen  | 
ngs;  and  a  pound  of  clean  cotton  sella  for  much 


attention  experimentally  to  the  matter,  and  had 
succeeded  in  devising  a  beautiful,  inexpeDsive, 
and  effective  method  of  utilising  waste  paper. 


To  b*  coDtinaed. 


THOMAS    A.  KEM7IS, 
ON  AOQUIBINO   PEACB   AKD   INCBBASWO  IN  Z1AI<. 

We  can  possess  great  pctaoe,  if  we  will  cease 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  Miyings  and  doings 
of  others,  which  do  not  pertain  to  our  interest. 

How  can  he  remain  Ion;;  in  peace  who  inter- 


mingles with  the  cares  of  others ;  who  seeks  op- 
more  than  a  poand  of  dirty  fragmentary  sweep-  '  portunities  externally,  and  who  seldom  or  but 
ings  from  a   cotton  mill;  hence,  although  the  slightly  collects  his  thoughts  within  himself  f 


flax  and  the  good  cotton  are  more  abundant  than 
the  raga  and  the  sweepings,  their  price  is  such 
as  would  rcvolntionise  the  paper  trade  if  they 
were  adopted.  Unless  this  question  of  price  be 
Ixime  in  mind,  the  real  nature  of  the  paper  diffi- 
culty cannot  be  well  understood. 

A  few   week*  ago,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Bvil'Ifr,  in  allusion  to  the  reward  of  £1000 
off.red  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  paper-making 
material,    asked :   '  Might   I   suggest   that   if  a 
similar  reward  was   offered  to  our  chemists  or 
manufacturers  for  a  plan  to  reduce  paper  again 
to  its  primitive  pulp,  and  then  to  discharge  from 
it  tbe  printer's  ink,  the  same  end  would  be  ob- 
tained?    In  the  present  day,   there  are  tons  of 
paper  stained  with  productions  of  an  ephemeral 
natare — returns  to  parliament,  to  wit — which 
might  do  duty  over  and  over  agnin,  with  no  loss 
to  the  pnblic;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few 
person.*,  even  with  a  moderate  supply  of  printed 
material,  who  would  not  be  happy  to  contribute 
to  the  paper-bleacher,  saving  both  binding  and 
rbeif-ruom.'     This  communication  brought  np  a 
correspondent  to  the  Athenaeum  a  week  or  two 
afterwards.     He  stated  that,  having  had  his  at- 
tention brought  to  the  subjcet,  it  had  struck  him 
that  the  removal  of  the  ink  from  printed  paper 
might  be  effected  with  case  by  a  very  simple 
chemical  process.     He  therefiire  put  his  theory 
to  tbe  test  of  experiment,  and  met  with  a  satis- 
factory result.     He  enclosed   to   the  editor  a 
specimen   of  an  octavo  loaf,  which  had  been 
printed  on  both  sides;  he  bad  subjected  it  to  a 
partiealar  process,  whereby  it  had  been  reduced 
t)  the  state  of  a  clean  palp ;  but  not  having  at 
eommand  any  efficient  apparatus  for  pressing  and 
finishing,  the  newly-prepared  leaf  of  paper  pre- 
sented a  certain  coarseness  and  roughness  of  ap- 
pearanee.     The  editor  confined  himself  sjimply  to 
a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  leaf  of  paper  en- 
closed wai  certainly  free  from  ink.    This  com- 
mimieation,  io  its  turn,  called  forth  another  from 
a  correspondent,  who  gave  his  name,  and  who 
bad  visions  of  patent-property  in  his  mind.     He 
stated  that,  ever  since  the  announcement  of  the 


Blessed  are  the  single-minded,  for  they  shall 
have  great  peace  1 

Wherefore  is  it  that  some  of  the  saints  have 
become  so  perfect  and  contemplative  ? 

Because  they  have  studied  to  mortify  them- 
solves  and  deny  all  earthly  desires;  and  so  they 
have  often  been  in  their  whole  heart  absorbed  in 
God,  and  free  from  self-reference. 

We  are  too  much  occupied  with  our  own  pas- 
sions, and  too  solicitous  abont  transitory  things. 

Rarely  we  overcome  even  one  vice  perfectly, 
and  we  are  not  enkindled  to  make  daily  progress, 
therefore  we  remain  cold  and  lukewarm. 

If  we  would  perfectly  die  to  self,  and  be  as 
little  as  poB!<ible  implicated  in  earthly  things, 
then  we  might  even  taste  of  things  divine,  and 
experience  somewhat  of  celestial  contemplation. 

It  is  an  eptire  and  chief  impediment,  because 
we  are  mX  free  from  passions  and  appetites,  nor 
attempt  to  proceed  in  the  perfect  way  of  the 
saints. 

When  oven  moderate  adversity  occurs,  we 
are  qnickly  oast  down,  and  fly  to  human  conso- 
lations. 

If  we  strove,  like  brave  men,  to  stand  in  bat- 
tle, we  should  witness  the  aid  of  the  Lord  de- 
scending from  heaven  upon  us. 

For  He  is  ready  to  assist  those  who  contend 
and  hope  for  hia  grace  ;  and  ho  procures  ua  op- 
portunities to  contend  that  we  may  gain  the  vic- 
tory. 

But  if  we  place  religious  progress  only  in  these 
external  observances,  onr  devotion  will  soon 
come  to  an  end. 

But  let  ns  put  the  axe  to  the  root,  that,  being 
free  from  passions,  we  may  possess  peace  of 
mind. 

If  we  should  extirpate  one  vice  every  year,  we 
should  soon  become  perfect  mcD. 

But  we  often  experience  tbe  reverse,  that  we 
found  ourselves  better  and  purer  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  onr  conversion,  than  after  many  years  of 
profession. 

Our  fervor  and  proficiency  ought  daily  to  in- 
crease ;  bnt  now  it  is  esteemed  a  great  thing  if 


iacicaaing  scarcity  of  paper,  he  had  directed  his  one  can  retain  a  part  of  bis  first  leal. 
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It  is  hard  to  let  go  of  habits,  bat  it  is  hmrder 
to  go  against  one's  own  will. 

But  if  thoa  dost  not  OTeroeme  things  small  and 
light,  when  wilt  thou  eonqaer  the  more  diffi- 
cult? 

Resist  in  the  beginning  thy  inclination,  and 
unlearn  evil  custom!),  lest  by  chance  they  lead 
thee  to  greater  difficulties. 

Oh,  if  you  considered  how  great  peaee  you 
would  win  for  youriwif,  and  how  great  joy  to 
others  by  self-culrure,  1  think  you  would  be  more 
solicitooB  for  spiritual  progress. 

From  PmIfj  of  tho  Tegolabls  WoiM. 
TAPIOCA. 

Throughout  all  the  hotter  part  of  America, 
the  culture  of  the  Mandioc  root  (Jatropha  mani- 
hot)  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
hnsbandry..  The  native  savages  and  the  £u 
Topeans,  the  black  slave  and  the  free  man  of 
eolnr,  alike  sabstitnta  for  our  white  bread  and 
rice,  the  Tapioca  and  the  Mandiooa  fariaha,  or 
Cassava-meal,  and  the  cakes  prepared  from  it 
which  are  obtained  from  that  most  poisoDona 
plant.  The  sweet  Yucca  (Tnca  duloe,)  whieh  is 
the  name  applied  there  to  the  Mandioc  plant, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  sour  or  bitter 
kind  (Yuca  amara.)  The  former,  which  ia  cul- 
tivated with  great  care,  may  be  eaten  at  once, 
without  danger;  while  the  latter,  eaten  fresh,  is 
an  active  poison.  They  serve  the  uncivilised 
son  of  the  South  American  tropics  for  food,  and 
we  will  watch  him  for  a  moment  in  his  haunt. 

In  a  dense  forest  of  Guiana,  the  Indian  chief 
haa  stretched  his  sloping  mat  between  tva  high 
stems  of  the  Magnolia,  bo  rests  indolently  smok- 
ing beneath  the  shade  of  the  broad-leaved 
Banana,  gazing  at  the  doings  of  his  family 
around.  His  wife  pounds  the  gathered  Mandioc- 
roots  with  a  wooden  club,  in  the  hollowed  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  wraps  the  thick  pulp  in  a  com- 
pact net  made  from  the  tough  leaves  of  the  great 
Lily-plants.  The  long  bundle  is  hung  upon  a 
ati<M[,  which  rests  on  two  forks,  and  a  heavy 
atone  is  &stened  to  the  bottom,  the  weight  of 
which  causes  the  juice  to  be  pressed  out.  This 
runs  into  a  shell  of  tho  Calabush  gourd  (Cre- 
soentia  Cujete,)  placed  beneath.  Close  by  squats 
a  little  boy,  and  dips  his  father's  arrows  in  the 
deadly  milk,  while  the  wife  lights  a  fire  to  dry 
the  pressed  roots,  and  by  beat  to  drive  off  more 
completely  the  volatile  poisonous  matter.  Next, 
it  is  powdered  between  two  stones,  and  the 
Cassava-meal  is  ready.  Meanwhile  the  boy  has 
completed  his  evil  task ;  the  sap,  after  standing 
some  considerable  time,  has  deposited  a  delicate, 
white  starch,  from  which  the  poisonous  fluid  is 
poured  off.  The  meal  is  then  well  washed  with 
water,  and  is  the  fine  white  Tapioca,  resembling, 
in  every  respect,  arrow-toot.  In  »  similar, 
more  or  less  skilful  manner,  are  the  Mandioca 
and  Tapioca,  every  where  prepared. 


PHILADELPHIA  MAXtKETS. 

Floor  and  Mcal. — The  Flonr  market  is  firm, 
with  little  inquiry  for  export,  sales  of  good  brands 
for  export  at  $9  25  a  $9  50.  and  for  home  con- 
samplioQ  at  S9  37  a  S9  75  tor  goad  brands;  extra 
at  S9  75  a  SI  1  00.  Last  sales  of  Rye  Flour  at 
$6  00  per  barrel,  and  Corn  meal  at  S4  *25. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  still  scarce.  Sales  of  prime 
red  Wheat  at  $3  85,  and  of  Sonthern  and  Pennsyl- 
vania white  within  the  range  of  $2  35  a  $2  38. 
Rye  is  in  demand  at  tl  25  per  busbel.  Corn  is 
steady;  sales  of  Southern  yellow  at  91  a  93c  afloat, 
and  at  90c  from  store. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOABDI.NG  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Seiiion  of  thii  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifib  month  next.  The 
course  of  initruction  will  be  extensive  snd  tboroBgb. 
A  series  of  Lecturei  will  be  delivered  by  tbe  Teacher 
on  virioni  scientific  snbjecti,  illnatnted  by  ippropri- 
ate  apparatni ;  alio  on  Anatomy  and  Pbysiolofy,  by 
a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Termi  per  session  of  five  snonths,  Sixty  Dollars. 

Nu  extras,  except  for  tbe  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
guaij;ei,  which  will  be  Five  DoUari  each. 

For  reference  and  further  particnlaji  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Cheiter  Co.,  Pa. 
_3d  mo^ai,  18.5*— 6t. BKNJ.  SWAYNE.  _ 

ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Tbe  Summer  Seiiion  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  It  is  situated  near 
tbe  village  of  Ercildoan,  three  miles  sooth-west  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  which  placs  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branehai  comprising  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation are  taught.  Scientific  Lectures  are  delivered 
during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Termi  $30.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Drawing 
$5.00  extra.  All  eommanications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Princiral,  EicilHoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  84 — 6t.  Principal. 

GREEN    LAWN   BOARDING    SCHOOL,    FOR 
GIRLS.— This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 

(Tnionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Summer  Session  wilt  commence  on  the  First 

day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

The  Course  of  Instruction   embraces  all  the  usual 

branehei  of  a  solid  English  Education  ;  siso  Drawing, 

and  the  French  Language.    No  extra  charge  exce|< 

for  tbe  French,  whieh  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term- 
Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 

Session.    One  half  payable  in  advance,  th&  remainder 

at  the  close  of  the  term; 
Boys  fVom  seven  to  ten  yesrs  of  age  will  also  be 

received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 

health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 

of  tbe  Principsl. 
Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 

Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 

Cochianville. 
For  Circulars,  addres*, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  ITnianville  Post  Office. 
3dmo.  17— 3m.  pd. 


KA.  It  J.  J.  WILLIAMS  «c  CO.,  LUMBER 
,  MERCHANTS,  Broad  above  Green  St.,  have 
constantly  on  hsnd  a  well  selected  stock  of  seasoned 
lumber.  Rbbd  A.  Wiluami, 

JostrH  J.  WiLUASia, 
nth  mo.  16— to.  Faaaxuic  SBOiMAKBa. 
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fmOM   "  FOWKK    OF    RKLIOION   ON   THK  HIND." 
BT    LIRPLSr    HORBAT. 

Lady  RAchel  Romell,  daughter  of  the  carl  of 
SontliftiBptoD,  was  btim  abont  the  year  1686.' 
She  appears  to  have  possessed  a  trnl  j  noble  miod, 
a  solid  noderstandrng,  an  amiable  and  a  benevo- 
lent temper.  Her  pious  resignation,  and  reli- 
eons  deportment,  under  the  pressure  of  very 
deep  distress,  aSbi^d  a  highly  instmetive  example, 
•nd  an  eminent  instance  of  the  power  of  religion 
to  sustain  the  mind,  in  the  greatest  storms  and 
dangers,  when  the  waves  of  affliotioD  threaten  to 
nrerwhehn  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  husband  of  this  lady, 
William,  Lord  Russell,  was  beheaded  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  second  ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  merit ;  and  that  he  stistained  the  execu- 
tion of  his  severe  sentence  with   Christian  and 
'inTineible  fortitude.     During  the  period  of  her 
ninstrious  husband's  frotables,  she  eondueted  her- 
sdf  with  a  mixture  of  the  most  tender  alTeotion, 
and  the  most  surprising  magnanimity.     She  ap- 
peared in  court  at  his  trial,  and  when  the  attor- 
aey  general  told  him,  "  He  might  use  the  hand  of 
one  of  his  servants  in  waiting,  to  take  notes  of 
the  evidence  for  his  use,"  Lora  Russell  answered, 
**  that  he  asked  none  but  that  of  the  lady  who 
aai  by  him."    The  speotaton  at  these  words 
tamedHheir  eyes,  andb  eheld  the  daughter  of  the 
Ttrtaons  Southampton,  rising  up  to  assist  her 
lotd    in   this  his   utmost  distress ;  a  thrill  of 
aagaish  ran  through  the  assembly.     After  his 
eondemnation,  she  threw  herself  at  the  King's 
feet;  and  pleaded,   but  alas  I  in  vain,  the  merits 
and  loyalty  of  her  father,  in  order  to  save  her 
hnaband. 

When  the  time  of  separatioit  came,  her  oon- 
dnst  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  highest  admira- 
ti«B,  tar  wHhoat  a  righ  or  tear,  she  took  her  last 
fcfewell  of  her  hnsband,  tbon|^  it  might  have 
ham  ezpwted,  as  they  were  so  happj  in  each 


other,  and  no  wife  could  possibly  surpass  her  in 
affection,  that  the  torrent  of  her  distress  would 
have  overflowed  its  banks,  and  been  too  mighty 
for  restraint.  Lord  Russell  parted  from  his  lady 
with  a  composed  silence !  and  observing  how 
greatly  she  was  supported,  said,  after  she  was 
gone,  ''The  bitterness  of  death  is  now  past:" 
for  he  loved  and  esteemed  her  beyond  expres- 
sion. He  declared  "  that  she  had  been  a  great 
blessing  to  bim,  and  observed'  that  he  should 
have  been  miserable,  if  she  had  not  possessed  so 
great  magnanimity  of  spirit,  joined  to  ber  ten- 
derness, as  never  to  haVe  desired  him  to  do  a 
base  thing  to  save  his  life."  He  said,  "  There 
was  a  signal  providence  of  God  in  gir- 
ing  him  such  a  wife,  in  whom  were  united  noble 
birth  and  fortune,  great  understanding,  great 
religion,  and  great  kindness  to  himself;  but  that 
her  behaviour  in  his  extremity  exceeded  all." 
After  the  death  of  her  lord  upon  the  scaflTold,  this 
excellent  woman,  encompassed  with  the  darkest 
clouds  of  affliction,  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
relif^us  concern  to  behave  properly  under  the 
afflicting  hand  of  Ood ;  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
now  devolved  upon  herself  alone,  in  the  care, 
education,  disposal  and  happiness  of  her  child- 
ren ;  those  living  remains  of  her  lord  which  had 
been  so  dear  to  him,  and  which  were,  for  bis 
sake,  as  well  as  their  own,  so  dear  to  herself. 

The  following  short  extracts  from  a  few  of 
her  letters,  evince  the  humble  and  pirius  frame 
of  her  miod,  the  great  benefit  she  derived  froa 
her  afflictions,  and  the  comfortable  hope  she  en- 
tertained of  her  future  rest  and  felicity. 

"  Yon,  my  friend,  who  know  us  both,  and  how 
we  lived,  mast  allow  I  have  just  cause  to  be- 
wail my  loss.  I  know  it  is  common  with  others 
to  lose  a  friend,  but  few  can  glory  in  the  happi- 
ness of  having  lived  with  such  an  one ;  and  few, 
consequently,  can  lament  the  like  loss.  Who 
but  must  shrink  at  such  a  blow,  till,  by  the 
mighty  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  let  the  gift 
of  Cktd,  which  he  has  put  into  their  hearts,  in- 
terpose f  0 1  if  I  did  steadfastly  believe,  I  could 
not  be  dejected ;  for  I  will  not  injure  myself  to 
say,  I  offer  my  mind  any  inferior  consolation  to 
supply  this  loss.  No ;  I  most  willingly  forsake 
this  world,  this  vexatious,  troublesome  world ;  in 
.which  I  have  no  other  business  than  to  rid  my 
soul  from  sin,  and  secure  my  eternal  interests  ; 
to  bear  with  patience  and  courage  my  eminent 
misfortunes,  and  ever  hereafter  to  be  above  the 
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smiles  and  frowns  of  it ;  and  having  finished  the 
remnant  of  the  work  appointed  me  on  earfh, 
joyfully  to  Wait  for  the  heavenly  perfection  in 
Qod's  good  time ;  when,  by  his  infinite  mercy,  I 
may  be  counted  worthy  to  enter  into  the  same 
place  of  rest  and  repose,  where  be  is  gone  for 
whom  I  grieve. 

The  future  part  of  my  life  will  not,  I  expect, 
pass  as  perhaps  I  wouldoboose.  Sense  baa  long 
enough  been  satisfied ;  indeed  so  long  that  I 
know  not  how  to  live  by  faith,  yet  the  pleasant 
stream  that  fed  it  near  fourteen  years  together, 
being  gone,  I  have  no  sort  of  refreshment,  but 
when  I  can  repair  to  that  living  Fountain,  whence 
all  flows ;  while  I-  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  at  those  which  are  not  seen,  expect- 
ing that  day  which  will  settle  and  compose  all 
my  tumultons  thonghts,  in  perpetual  peace  and 
quiet.  The  consideration  of  the  other  world  is 
not  only  a  very  great,  but,  in  my  small  judg- 
ment, the  only  support  under  the  greatest  of 
afflictions  that  can  befall  ns  here.  The  enliven- 
ing heat  of  those  glories,  is  sufficient  to  animate 
and  refresh  us,  in  our  dark  passage  through  this 
world :  and  notwithstanding  1  am  below  the 
meanest  of  God's  servants,  and  have  not,  in  the 
least  degree,  lived  answerable  to  those  opportu- 
nities I  have  had  ;  yet  my  Mediator  is  my  judge, 
and  he  will  not  despise  weak  beginners,  though 
there  be  more  smoke  than  flame.  He  will  help 
us  in  believing ;  and  though  he  safTer  us  to  be 
cast  down,  will  not  oast  us  off,  if  we  commit  our 
cause  to  him.  I  strive  to  reflect  how  larg^  my 
portion  of  good  things  has  been ;  and,  though  they 
are  passed  away,  no  more  to  return,  yet  1  have  a 
pleasant  work  to  do,  to  dress  up  my  soul  for  my 
desired  change,  and  fit  it  for  the  concourse  of 
angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ; 
among  whom,  my  hope  is,  my  loved  lord  is  one ; 
and  my  oft  repeated'  prayer  to  God  is,  that  if  I 
have  a  reasonable  ground  for  that  hope,  it  may 
give  refreshment  to  my  soul. 

From  the  enticing  delights  of  the  world,  I  can, 
after  this  event,  be  better  weaned.  I  was  too 
rich  in  possessions  while  I  possessed  him.  All 
relish  now  is  gone.  I  bless  God  for  it ;  and 
pray  that  I  may  more  turn  the  stream  <^  my 
affections  upwards,  and  set  my  heart  upoa  the 
ever-satisfying  perfections  of  God ;  not  startiilg 
at  the  darkest  provideacea,  but  remembering 
continually,  that  either  his  glory,  justioe  or 
power  is  advanced  by  every  one  of  them,  and  that 
meray  is  over  all  his  works ;  as  we  shall  one  day 
with  ravishing  delight,  behold.  In  the  mean 
time  I  endeavor  to  suppress  all  wild  imagina- 
Uons,  which  a  melancholy  mind  is  apt  to  let  in, 
and  to  say  with  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  '  I  be- 
lieve ;  help  thou  my  unbelief.' 

.  It  is  the  Grace  of  God  which  disposes  me  to 
aak  for,  and  thirst  after,  such  comforts  ••  the 
world  cannot  give.  What  comforts  it  caa  give 
I  am  most  sure  I  have  felt,  and  ezperienoed  to 


be  uncertain  and  perishing.  Such  [  will  never 
more,  the  grace  of  God  assisting,  look  after :  and 
yet  I  expect  a  joyful  day  after  some  moumfiil 
ones;  and  though  I  walk  sadly  through  thevalleT 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  humbling  myself 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  who  will  tave  ia 
the  day  of  trouble.  He  knows  my  sorrows  and 
the  weakness  of  my  person :  I  commit  myself 
and  mine  to  him.  The  saddest  state  of  a  good 
soul  will  one  day  end  in  rest.  This  is  my  laat 
comfort,  and  a  gi eater  we  cannot  have ;  yet  the 
degree  is  raised,  when  we  consider  that  we  shall 
not  only  rest,  but  live  in  regions  of  unspeakable 
bliss.  This  should  lead  us  sweetly  through  the 
dark  passage  of  the  world ;  and  suffer  us  to  start 
at  nothing  we  either  meet  with,  or  our  fears  sug- 
gest may  bappen  to  ns." 

To  lady  Essex  she  wrote  as  follows  :  *  I  be- 
seech God  one  day  tO'  speak  peace  to  our  afflioted 
minds,  and  not  to  snffer  ns  to  be  disappointed  of 
onr  great  hope.  Bat  we  must  wait  for  oar  day 
of  consolation,  till  this  world  passes  away,  and  an 
unkind  and  trustless  world  this  has  been  to  ns. 
Why  it  has  been  such  God  knows  best.  All  his 
dispensations  serve  the  end  of  his  providenoe. 
They  are  ever  beautiful,  and  must  be  good,  and 
good  to  every  one  of  us ;  and  even  these  dismal 
ones  are  so  to  us,  if  we  bear  evidence  to  our  own 
souls  that  wo  are  better  for  our  afflictions ;  which 
is  often  the  ease  with  those  who  sufier  wrongfully. 
We  may  reasonably  believe  our  friends  have 
hence  found  that  rest  we  but  yet  hope  for:  and 
what  better  comfort  can  you  or  I  desire,  in  this 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  we  are  walking 
through  ?  The  rougher  oi^'  path  is  the  more 
delightfal  and  ravishing  will  be  the  great 
change.' 

Slie  survived  lord  Rnssell  about  forty  years, 
and  continued  his  widow  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
She  died  in.  the  year  1723  in  the  87th  year  of 
her  age.  Her  continued  hope  and  trust  in  Him, 
who  had  been  the  staff  of  her  life,  and  her  sap- 
port  in  afflictions,  is  evidenced  by  the  following 
declaration  made  not  long  before  the  end  of  her 
days.  "  God  has  not  denied  me  the  support  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  my  long  day  of  calamity ; 
bat  he  baa  enabled  me  ii^  some  measure  to  re- 
joice in  him  as  my  portion  for  ever.  He  has 
provided  a  remedy  for  all  our  griefs  by  his'  sure 
promises  of  another  life ;  where  there  is  no  death, 
nor  any  pain  nor  trouble,  but  fulness  of  joy  in 
presence  of  Him  who  made  us,  and  who  will  love 
us  for  ever.'' 


If  yoa  have  great  taleots,  industry  will  im- 
prove them ;  if  moderate  abilities,  industry  wUI 
supply  their  deficiencies.  Nothing  is  denied  to 
well-directed  labor;  nothing  ia  ever  to  be  at- 
tained without  it.  Bemcmber,  a  man's  genias 
is  always  in  the  beginning  of  life  as  much  an- 
known  to  himself  as  to  others-— and  it  is  only 
after  fre^oeot  trials,  attended  with  soooeas,  that 
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he  dares  think  himself  eqnal  to  the  andertakinga 
in  which  those  vho  have  suoceeded  have  fixed 
the  admintion  of  mankind. 


XARI.T  PIBTY. — NO.    Xtl. 

Jadith  Fell,  a  ytmag  woman  24  years  of 
age,  daoghter  of  Thomas  and  Annie  Fell, 
BMT  Traby  in  Cumberland,  wm  never  in- 
clined to  vain  company,  nor  to  pride  nor  light- 
nesB  of  carriage,  bnt  always  was  very  sober, 
and  ready  to  be  a  good  example  to  others,  so 
that  rite  abundantly  enjoyed  the  love  of  the  Lord; 
iasoaBch,  that  on  her  siok-bed  she  was  wonder- 
fully filled  to  the  refreshment  of  others.  Her 
aelmess  increaaing,  which  was  at  times  very  se- 
vere npon  her,  some  enquired  of  her  how  she 
did ;  she  replied,  "  I  am  well  every  way.  If  I 
should  live  ever  so  long  it  can  never  be  better  j 
for  my  heart  is  folly  satisfied,  and  my  soul  mag- 
nifies Gtxi,  who  is  worthy  forever.'  Another 
time  she  requested  her  father  not  to  desire  her 
health,  for  she  said  that  she  felt  that  which  was 
bey(md  all  her  weakoees  and  sickness.  Another 
time  she  mid  the  sting  of  death  was  removed, 
and  she  felt  victory  over  the  grave ;  and  so 
praised  the  Lord  saying,  '  Surely  it  is  thou,  0 
God,  that  lives,  and  reigns,  and  must,  reign  for 
ever ;  and  they  are  ever  blessed  who  serve  thee, 
aad  fear  thy  name.  Thon,  0  God,  reignest  in 
the  hearts  of  the  sanctified,  and  thou  hast  sanc- 
tified my  heart,  so  that  I  can  truly  praise'  thy 
name.  Thou  knowest,  Lord,  for  what  end  thon 
hast  cast  me  on  this  bed  of  sickness ;  surely  it  is 
for  the  glory  of  thy  name;  therefore.  Father,  glo- 
rify thyself  in  me.' 

The  day  before  she  died,  she  said  she  saw  that 
that  day  she  was  given  to  her  friends ;  and  so 
oontinoed  quiet  and  easy  in  her  spirit,  and  seve- 
ral times  slept  very  sweetly.  At  the  end  of 
that  night,  her  siekness  increased,  and  she  de- 
nied to  see  some  friends,  and  spoke  words  to 
their  great  refreshment.  The  next  day,  after 
great  fits  of  illness,  she  broke  forth  in  praises, 
ssying,  ■  He  is  eome  that  brings  joy  :  Ob  I  the 
streams  of  his  love  run  over  all,  even  to  the 
skirts  of  the  garmei^  Now  is  the  fountain  set 
open  for  Jadah  and  Verosalem  to  bathe  in.  Once 
more  solaea  thyself  my  «oal,-and  delight  thyself 
in  thy  Saviour;  for  I  feel  his  love  and  life  run 
afresh  in  my  aool,  so  that  now  my  spirit  doth 
augnify  bim  that  liveth  forever.'  Her  distem> 
per  prevailing  npon  her,  they  thought  that  she 
would  not  have  spoken  any  more ;  bnt  she  lifted 
vp  her  head  and  aaid,  <This  is  the  way*  to  rest ; 
this  is  the  way  to  rest  forever.'  In  a  little  time 
afW  she  drew  her  last  breaUi,  and  ended  her 
life  flomfortably,  in  the  year  1682. 


Believe  nothing  against  another,  but  upon 
good  authority;  nor  report  what  may  hart  an- 
•tber,  anleas  it  be  a  greater  hurt  to  others  to 
.  it.—  Wm.  Femn. 


EXTBACTS  fBOH  THE  JOUKNAL  OF  JOB  SOOIT. 

Thefe  b  much  divine  instrnction  in  the  ac- 
count of  Jesus  going  into  the  house  of  a  Phari- 
see, to  eat  meat,  when  the  woman  washed  his 
feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head.  It  seems  she  had  been  a  sin- 
ner; and  the  regular,  exact  Pharisee,  con- 
demned both  her  and  her  Lord ;— her  as  a  mn- 
ner,  and  because  abto  was  not  so  exact  and  out- 
wardly ciroumspect  as  himself;  and  him,  be- 
cause, as  he  vainly  thought,  he  didnotkdow  what 
she  was.  For,  surely,  thought  he,  in  his  whole, 
exact,  and  secure  condition,  if  this  man  "  were 
a  prophet,  he  would  have  known  who  and  what 
numaer  of  woman  this  is,  for  she  is  a  sinner," 
one  who  has  not  paid  such  scrupulous  regard  to, 
nor  been  so  jealously  affected  with  the  outside 
regulations  and  exact  observance  of  the  law,  as 
he  and  others  like  him  were ;  for  his  and  their 
religion  lay  in  these  things.  And  jet,  sinful  as 
she  had  before  been,  it  seems  she'had  now  be- 
come so  broken  and  contrited,  under  a  sense  of 
her  undone  condition,  and  so  deeply  affected  and 
engaged  about  the  great  things  of  her  soul's  sal- 
vation that,  in  presence  of  the  Saviour  of  souls, 
and  under  the  animating  influence  of  his  mighty 
power  upon  her,  the  tears  so  plentifully  flowed 
from  her  eyes,  that  she  even  washed  his  feet 
with  them.  And  yet  so  unmoved  and  insensi- 
ble was  the  narrow-hearted  Pharisee,  the  for- 
mal outside  professor,  that  all  this  afforded 
bim  no  evidence  or  conviotion,  of  her  peniten- 
tial frame  of  mind ;  nor  of  her  Lord's  true  dis- 
cernment, goodness  and  benevolence.  He  was 
so.  swallowed  up  in  bis  outside  holiness,  ihat 
blindness  prevailed  over  him.  He  was  not  able 
to  behold  the  beauty  and,  humiliation  of  her  con- 
trite soul,  and  how  unspSfkably  it  excelled  his 
dry,  flat  and  formal  exactness,  and  lifeless  devo- 
tion. Jeens,  who  knew  their  hearts,  pointed 
out  to  him,  what  the  had,  and  what  he  bad  not 
done  to  him,  since  he  came  under  his  roof,  in 
terms  sufficiently  plain  and  striking  to  have  oon- 
vinoed  him,  had  he  been  open  to  truth'sholy  in- 
stmotions,  and  feelingly  susceptible  of  its  heart- 
enlivening  influences,  and  of  the  great  exoellenoy 
of  true  tenderness  and  oontrition  above  all  pos- 
sible exaotneas  of  outside  regularity. 

Oh  I  that  all  may  observe  the  caution, 
"  Cleanse  first  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
and  the  outside  will  be  clean  also."  Indeed,  I 
believe,  at  the  work  ia  riahtly  begun,  and  car- 
ried  on  within,  a  gradual  cleansing  will  assuredly 
take  place,  both  within  and  without ;  and,  in 
general,  much  in  proportion,  tho  outward  to  the 
inward.  For  I  am  far  from  supposing,  that  by 
cleansing  Jir$t  the  indde,  is  meant  that  no  de- 
gree of  outward  cleansing  must  take  place,  till 
a  thorough  cleansing  is  effected  within.  At  that 
rate,  I  doubt  whether  the  inward  cleansing  would 
be  thoroughly  known.     Let  the  work  begin 
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rightlj  within,  and  let  the  inward  change,  life 
and  growth  be  erer,  and  all  along,  principally 
attended  to,  and  it  will  lead,  step  after  atcp, 
through  a  ooorae  of  gradual  cleansing,  eren  of 
the  outside,  bat  especially  within.  And  every 
act  of  self-denial,  in  the  reqairiogs  of  truth,  and 
leadings  of  li^ht  and  life,  even  in  outward  re 
formation,  as  it  proceeds  from  that  which  first 
lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  corrnpt  tree,  and 
tbna  springs  from  an  inward  oleansiog ;  so  will 
it  also  tend  to  farther  and  promote  the  real,  in- 
ward work,  and  still  increase  the  inward  clean- 
sing. And  on  the  contrary,  every  refusal  to 
obey  the  light,  even  in  little  things,  will  tend  to 
prevent  an  inward  cleansing,  and  to  increase  de- 
filement. But  take  notice,  this  tendency  of  every 
act  of  aelf-denial,  to  promote  the  inward  clean- 
sing, is  only  as  it  takes  place  in  obedience  to 
the  liffht  of  life,  for  of  ourselves  alone  we  can 
do  nothing  that  will  hasten  good  to  our  souls. 
There  is  none  really,  and  of  himself,  g»od,  bnt 
•ne,  that  is  Ood.  Therefore,  all  the  real  good 
that  any  have,  is  from  him  alone ;  and  all  the 
good  that  any  do,  is  through  him  alone,  in  the 
leadings  of  his  holy  light  in  their  own  souls. 


UNIVBR8AL  LAW  OF  BEKEVOLKNCE. 

"  Not  for  ourselves,  bnt  othera," — is  the  grand 
law  of  nature,'  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  Ood  on 
every  part  of  creation.  Not  for  itself  but  others, 
does  the  sun  dispense  its  beams ;  not  for  them- 
selves, but  others,  do  the  clouds  distill  their 
showers;  not  for  herself,  but  others,  doee  the 
earth  nnlock  her  treasures ;  not  for  themselves 
but  others,  do  the  trees  prodaco  their  fruits,  or 
the  flowers  diffuse  their  fragrance,  and  dUplay 
their  various  hnes.  So,  not  fur  himself,  but  oth- 
ers, are  the  blessings  of  heaven  bestowed  on  man ; 
and  whenever,  instead  of  diffusing  them  around, 
he  devotes  them  exclusively  to  his  own  gratifi- 
cation, and  shuts  himself  up  in  the  dark  and 
flinty  caverns  of  selfishness,  he  transgressea  the 
great  law  of  creation,— he  cuts  himself  off  from 
the  created  universe,  and  its  author — he  sacri- 
Ugiously  converts  to  his  own  use  the  favors  which 
were  given  him  for  the  relief  of  others,  and 
must  be  considered  not  only  as  an  nnproltable 
but  as  a  fraudulent  servant,  who  hit  done  worse 
than  wasted  his  Lord's  money.  He  who  thus 
lives  only  to  himself,  and  consumes  the  bounty 
of  heaven  upon  his  lusts,  or  consecrates  it  to 
the  demon  of  avariee,  is  •  barren  rock  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  ho  is  a  thorny  bramble  in  a  fruitful 
vineyard,  he  is  the  grave  of  God's  blessings,  he 
is  the  very  Arabian  desert  of  the  moral  world. 
ff  he  is  highly  exalted  in  wealth  or  power,  be 
stands  inaccessible  and  strong,  like  an  insulated 
towering  cliff  which  exhibits  only  a  cold  and 
cheerless  prospect,  intercepts  the  genial  beams  of 
the  sun,  chills  the  vale  below  with  its  gloomy 
shade,  adds  fresh  keenneaa  to  the  piercing  blast, 


and  tempts  down  the  lightnings  of  an  angry 
beaven.  How  different  this,  from  the  gently 
rising  hill,  clothed  to  its  summit  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  attracts  and  receives  the  dews  of 
heaven,  and  retaining  only  su£Scient  to  supply 
its  numerous  ofiispring,  sends  the  remsinder  in  a 
thousand  streams  to  bless  the  vales  which  lie  at 
its  feet.  Patson. 


••  Tb«  («lnii«  Hoor." 
IN8KCI  CUBI0SITU8. 

Among  the  many  marvels  which  are  oontinu- 
ally  before  onr  eyes,  there  are  few  more  worthy 
of  observation,  or  which  more  forcibly  illustrate 
the  condescending  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
great  Maker  of  all  things,  than  the  wonderful  in- 
stinctji,  if  instincts  they  are  to  be  called,  i  ■•• 
planted  in  the  minutest  (features,  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  their  hourly  wants,  and  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  their  progeny,  which,  in  the 
ease  of  insects,  for  the  most  part  coffle  into  exis- 
tence afkcr  the  death  of  the  parent.  We  demur 
somewhst  at  the  word  "  inatinct,"  because,  from 
occasional  observation  of  the  doings  of  these 
little  creatures,  and  from  what  we  have  read  of 
the  obMrvatioDE  of  others,  persons  of  very  good 
anthority,  we  feci  inclined  to  question  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  term.  It  is  our  object  at 
present  to  bring  together  a  few  of  the  character- 
istic performances  of  the  insect  race,  tome  of 
which  have  passed  under  our  own  notice,  while 
for  others  we  are  indebted  to  the  writings  of  a 
celebrated  naturalist,  Kymer  Jonen,  from  whoM 
second  volume  on  the  "  Natural  History  of 
Animals,"  we  shall  make  a  few  abbreviated  selec- 
tions. We  fhall  confine  our  instances  to  the 
facts  which  we  have  personally  observed,  and  to 
others  already  recorded  but  not  generally 
known. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  have  remarked 
at  limes,  in  field  or  garden,  upon  the  leaf  of  an 
oak,  or  some  fruit-bearing  tree,  a  brownish  patch 
of  a  downy  texture,  looking  not  very  unlike  a 
mole  on  the  human  'skin.  Did  he  ever  imagine 
that  this  was  a  moth's-nest  ?  "  Several  kinds 
of  moths,"  says  Rymer  Jones,  "  construct  very 
beautiful  and  curious  nests,  impervious  to  wet. 
and  entirely  composed  of  hair  stripped  from  their 
own  bodies.  With  this  material,  which  they 
tear  off  by  means  of  their  pincer-like  ovipositor, 
they  first  form  a  soft  couch  on  the  surface  of 
some  leaf;  they  then  place  upon  it,  successively, 
layers  of  eggs,  and  eurronnd  them  with  a  similar 
downy  coating ;  afterwards,  when  the  whole  num- 
ber is  deposited,  they  cover  the  surfiaee  with  a 
roof  of  hairs,  the  disposition  of  which  cannot  be 
too  much  admired :  those  used  for  the  interior 
of  the  neat  are  scattered  without  order,  but  those 
that  are  placed  externally  are  arranged  with  aa 
mncb  art  and  skill  as  the  thatoh  of  a  cottage, 
and  u  efftetnally  keep  out  water;  one  layer  of 
these  hurt  partially  overlaps  another,  and,  all 
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ha.viBg  the  aame  dbection,  the  vhole  nsembies 
»  weU-bnuhed  piece  of  ahiggy  oloth  or  fur. 
When  ihe  nother  hu  finiBhed  this  labor,  which 
often  oocapies  her  for  twentj-four  hours,  and 
aonetimes  for  eyen  twice  that  period,  her  body, 
which  before  wu  extremelj  hairy,  is  rendered 
almost  wholly  naked ;  she  has  stripped  herself  to 
elothe  her  offspring,  and  having  performed  this 
last  daty  of  her  life,  she  dies." 

Many  have  seen  the  chrysalis  of  the  bntterfly 
hanging  by  its  tail  to  a  leaf  of  the  hawthorn  or  a 
roae-bnah,  without  perhaps  considering  how  the 
caterfHilar  aeeomplished  the  bosineee  of  suspend- 
ing himself  by  the  tail  by  means  of  silk   span 
from  his  month  while  encased  in  a  skin  which 
■nat  be  east  off  before  the  process  is  finished. 
Let  us  see  how  he  sets  about  it.     "  When  the 
caterpillar  has  selected  an  object  to  which  it  pro- 
poses suspending  itself,  the  first  prooe»  is  to  spin 
upon  it  a  little   hillock  of  silk,  consisting  of 
loosely   interwoven  threads ;  it  then  bends  its 
body  so  as  to  insinuate  the  anal  pair  of  prolegs 
amongst  these  threads,    in   which    the    little 
eiotehets  which  surround  them  become  so  strong- 
ly entangled  as  to  support  its  weight  with  ease. 
It  now  hangs  perpendicularly  from  its  silken 
rapport,  with  its  head  downwards.     In  this  posi- 
lioB  it  4rften  remains  for  twenty-four  huurs,  at 
intervals  alternately  eontraetipg  and  dilating  it- 
self.    At  length  the  skin  is  seen  to  split  on  the 
back,  near  the  head,  and  a  portion  of  the  pupa 
appears,  which,  by  repeated  swelling!!,  acts  like 
a  wedge,  and  rapidly  extends  the  slit  towards 
the  taU.    By  the  continuance  of  these  alternate 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  conical  pnpa, 
the  akin  of  the  caterpillar  is  at  last  collected  in 
folds  near  the  tail,  like  a  stocking  whidi  we  roll 
npon  -the  ankle  before  withdrawing  it  from  the 
foot.     Bat  now  oomes  the  important  operation. 
The  pupa  being  much  shorter  than  the  cater- 
pillar, is  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  silken 
hillodc  upon  which  it  is  to  be  fsKtened ;  it  is  sop- 
portod  merely  by  the  nnsplit  terminal  portion  of 
the  latter's  skin.     How  shall  it  disengage  itself 
from  this  remnant  of  its  case,  and  be  suxpended 
in  the  air  while  it  climbs  up  to  its  phoe  J  With- 
out arms  or  legs  to  support  itself,   the  anxions 
speeutor  expects  to  see  it  fall  to  the  earth.     His 
fears,  however,  are  vain ;  the  supple  s^monts  of 
the  pwpa's  abdomen  serve  in  the  place  of  arms. 
Between  two  of  these,  as  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
it  seises  on  a  portion  of  the  skin,  and  bending 
iu  body  once  more,  entirely  extricutes  its  tail 
from  it.     It  is  now  wholly  out  of  the  skin, 
against  one  side  of  which  it  is  supported,  but 
yet  at  some  distance  from  the  leaf.     The  next  I 
step  is  to  climb  up  to  the  required  height     For 
this    purpose  it   repeati  the    same    ingenious 
■aneeuvre  :  making  its.  casUoff  skin  serve  as  a  ' 
sort  of  ladder,  it  successively,  with  different  atft-  \ 
monts,  seises  a  higher  and  a  higher  portion,  until ' 
in  the  end  it  reaches  the  summit,  where,  with 


its  tail,  it  feels  for  the  silken  threads  which  are 
to  support  it  But  bow  can  the  tail  be  fastened 
to  th<Hn?  This  difficulty  has  been  provided 
against  by  Creative  Wiadom.  The  tail  of  the 
pupa  is  furnished  with  numerous  little  hooks 
pointing  in  different  directions,  and  some  of 
thede  hooks  are  sure  to  fasten  themselves  npon 
the  silk  the  moment  the  tail  is  thrust  amongst 
it  Its  labors  are  now  nearly  completed ;  but 
one  more  exertion  remains :  it  seems  to  have  as 
great  an  antipathy  to  its  cast-off  skin  as  one  ol 
us  would  when  newly  clothed,  after  a  long  im- 
prisonment, to  the  filthy  prison-garments  we  had 
put  off.  It  will  not  suffer  this  memento  of  its 
fonMr  state  to  remain  near  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
no  sooner  suspended  in  security  than  it  endeavors 
to  make  it  fall.  For  this  end,  it  seizes  with  Its 
tail  the  threads  to  which  the  skin  is  fastened, 
and  then  very  rapidly  whirls  itself  round,  often 
not  fewer  than  twenty  times.  By  this  manoeuvre 
it  generally  succeeds  in  breaking  them,  and  the 
skin  falls  down.  Sometimes,  however,  the  first 
attempt  fails  :  in  that  ca83,  after  a  moment's  rest, 
it  makes  a  second,  twirling  itself  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  and  this  is  rarely  unsuccessful.  Yet 
now  and  then  it  is  forced  to  repeat  its  whirling 
not  less  than  four  or  five  times ;  and  Reaumur 
has  seen  instances  where  the  feet  of  the  skin  were 
so  firmly  hooked  that,  after  many  fruitless  efforts, 
the  pupa,  as  if  in  despair,  gave  up  the  task  and 
suffered  it  to  remain.  After  these  exertions,  it 
hangs  the  remainder  of  its  existence  in  this  state, 
until  the  butterfly  is  disclosed." 

Some  larvae,  in  an  equally  ingenious  manner, 
suspend  themselves  horizontally,  by  means  of  a 
girth  of  silk  wound  many  times  round  their 
bodies.  Others,  the  leaf  rolling  caterpillars,  roll 
up  a  portion  of  a  leaf  of  a  plant  in  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  in  the  interior  of  which  they  spin  their 
ooooons  and  pass  their  pnpa  condition.  The 
work  is  managed  thus :  the  little  laborer'  first 
begins  by  ppioning  silken  threads,  which  it 
fastens  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf  by  one  end,  whilst 
the  other  is  attached  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
leafs  surface  ;  she  then  pulls  at  these  cables  one 
afler  another  with  her  feet,  so  as  at  each  effort 
to  bend  the  edge  of  the  leaf  a  little  inwards,  in 
which  position  she  fastens  it  by  means  of  addi- 
tional threads.  This  operation  is  repeated  again 
and  again ;  and  as  the  ropes  are  thus  progres- 
sively shortened,  the  leaf  beeomes  gradually 
folded  more  and  more,  until  at  length  it  is  bent 
into  a  roll,  and  securely  tied  in  that  position  by 
innumerable  silken  filaments  of  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  the  resiliency  of  the  material  employed. 

The  above  instances  of  ingenuity,  which,  were 
it  necessary,  we  might  multiply  a  huodredfuld, 
show  the  insect  providing  for  its  self-preserva- 
tion, or  for  the  preservation  oC  its  ofispring.  Lot 
us  glance  as  briefly  at  the  singular  measures 
which  some  cf  them  adopt,  and  the  management 
they  display  in  procuring  food.    The  ant-lion, 
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Trfaich  in  its  perfect  state  closely  resembles  the 
(Iragon-flj,  is  in  its  larvs  conditioa  more  like  a 
spider  in  the  shape  of  its  body  :  it  has  a  mall 
head,  a  very  moveable  neck,  and  jaws  like  a 
strong  pair  of  callipers,  toothed  along  their  inner 
margin.  This  creature  will  feed  only  on  such 
game  as  he  catches  himself;  nevertheless,  he  is 
unable  to  hunt  even  the  slowest-paced  insects, 
for  not  only  are  his  movements  excessively  tardy, 
but,  from  the  coastrnction  of  his  legs,  he  is  only 
able  to  move  backwards.  But  as  he  cannot  go 
in  quest  of  bis  prey,  it  must  come  to  him — so  he 
employs  a  stratagem  by  the  effect  of  which  the 
game  positively  falls  into  his  jaws.  Selecting  a 
sandy  soil,  and  choosing  a  situation  beneath  the 
shelter  of  some  wall  or  tree,  so  as  to  be  protected 
as  much  as  possible  from  rain,  the  ant-lion  pro' 
ceeds  to  excavate  a  pit,  which  he  accomplishes  by 
throwing  out  the  sand  with  his  long  jaws,  walk- 
ing backwards  round  and  round  until  a  deep 
conical  excavation  is  formed  in  the  loose  sand, 
at  the  botton  of  which  he  buries  himself,  re- 
maining quietly  concealed,  with  the  exception  of 
his  jaws,  which  are  kept  half  open  and  ready 
for  action.  No  sooner  does  a  thoughtless  insect 
approach  the  fatal  pit&U,  than  the  loose  sides 
giving  way  beneath  its  feet,  the  unfortunate 
traveller  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  ant- 
lion's  den,  and  falls  at  once  into  the  jaws  of  its 
destroyer.  The  insect  sometimes  perc«ires  the 
danger,  and  tries  to  lay  hold  of  the  grains  of 
sand  at  the  border  of  the  dreadful  gulf:  acme 
yield  beneath  its  feet,  and  it  sinks  lower  and 
lower  Rtill ;  at  last,  with  desperate  efforts,  it  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  hold  of  some  piece  of  earth  more 
stable  than  the  rest,  whereby  it  holds,  or  even 
attempts  to  regain  the  top  of  the  dangerous 
steep  ;  but  the  bandit  has  still  a  resource  to  en- 
able him  to  secure  his  escaping  prey ;  with  the 
top  of  his  flattened  bead,  which  he  uses  as  a 
shovel,  he  throws  up  a  deluge  of  sand,  which, 
fitlling  in  showers  upon  the  miserable  vietim, 
already  exhausted  with  its  futile  efforts,  soon 
brings  it  to  the  bottom,  there  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  the  ruthless  savage. 

It  is  interesting  and  amusing  at  times  to 
watch  the  motions  of  a  working  bee  in  its  busy 
pursuit  after  the  two  things  which  constitute  its 
treasures,  the  pollen  and  the  honey.  The  Tisit 
which  it  pays  to  each  flower  is  of  very  short 
duration,  and  according  to  our  experience,  it  in- 
variably helps  itself  to  pollen  first,  and  to'  honey, 
if  there  be  any,  which'  is  not  always  the  case, 
afterwards.  Honey,  indeed,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  it  does  not  get  at  all  from  the 
flowers :  but  it  sucks  a  sweet  fluid,  which  is 
afterwards  elaborated  into  honey  in  its  own 
stomach,  and  thence  regurgitated  into  the  waxen 
oells  of  the  hive :  we  may  add,  moreover,  that 
the  bee  does  not  collect  the  wax,  as  some  sup- 
pose— the  wax  being  nothing  more  than  a  secre- 
tion from  its  own  body,  a  provision  of  natnro  for 


the  exigencies  of  its  architeotnre.  -The  bee  ap- 
pears to  sweep  the  pollen  together,  making 
besoms  of  its  hairy  hind-legs,  and  then  in  a 
manner  to  dredge  it  into  certain  small  receptacles 
on  the  outward  sur&ce  of  its  thighs.  This  is 
not  always  a  silent  process,  but  is  mostly  accom- 
panied with  a  subdued  hum,  while  the  performer 
straddles  and  fidgets  about,  sweeping  the  whole 
calyx  of  the  flower  by  no  means  in  a  neat  and 
cleanly  fashion,  and  leaving  a  portion  for  the 
next  comer.  The  sucking  process,  however — by 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  pumps  the  sweet 
fluid  which  is  to  -become  honey,  into  his  rtomach 
— is  always  one  of  profound  stillness,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  of  enjoyment  as  well.  It  happens 
sometimes  that  the  industrious  and  thirsty  gentle- 
man is  baulked,  after  having  secured  the  pollen, 
in  his  attempts  to  get  at  the  delicious  nectar ; 
but  if  be  is  perplexed,  it  is  but  for  a  moment : 
if  he  cannot  get  at  it  one  way,  he  tries  another. 
Look  at  him  engaged  with  a  larkspur  in  full 
bloom.  There  is  but  little  pollen,  or  bee-bread, 
to  be  got  from  this  flower,  and  he  has  soon  done 
with  the  open  blossom ;  but  the  larkspur  wears 
a  long  and  slightly  curling  horn  in  the  rear, 
which  sticks  out  like  an  old  gentleman's  pigtail 
in  a  picture ;  and  in  that,  at  the  very  extremity 
of  it,  is  the  fluid  which  Master  Bee  is  in  search 
of.  To  reach  it  at  the  natural  opening  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  orifice  would  not  admit  the 
smallest  pin's  head,  and  the  tube  is  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  long.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  quiet- 
ly erawls  round  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  by 
means  of  some  apparatus  with  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  furnished  him,  drills  a  small 
hole  in  the  extremity  of  it,  inserts  his  pumping 
engine,  and  drains  the  vessel  dry.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  curious  cironmstance  has  been 
remarked  before;  but  we  have  vatohed  the  opera- 
tion many  times  in  our  own  garden.  Upon 
plucking  the  flowers  thus  rifled,  and  examining 
them,  we  found  the  holes  neatly  drilled,  the  soft 
fibre  of  the  flower  being  removed  in  the  opera- 
tiou,  the  hole  being  clean,  without  ja^ed  edges, 
and  not  larger  than  would  be  made  by  the  punc- 
ture of  a  shirt-maker's  needle.  Any  person  who 
is  sceptical  as  to  the  object  of  the  bee  in  this 
proceeding,  may,  by  biting  off  the  ends  of  a  few 
of  these  larkspur  tubes,  taste  very  perceptibly 
the  saccharine  matt«r  which  attracts  him.  Is 
this  also  an  instinct  ? 

(TobeOoDllnicd.) 


CONTXNTHSNT  WITH  UTTLK. 

In  reference  to  happiness,  man  only  ha*  what 
he  can  lue.  If  he  possess  a  thousand  pounds 
which  he  cannot  use,  it  matters  not  as  to  the 
benefit  he  derives  from  it,  whether  it  be  in  his 
coffer,  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  When  his 
wants  are  supplied,  all  that  remains  is  his  only 
to  keep,  or  to  give  away,  but  not  to  enjoy. 
What  is  more  than  serviceable,  is  superfluous 
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and  needless;  ftod  the  nan  is  only  rich  in  hxusj. 
Mature  is  satisfied  with  little;  it  is  vanitj,  it  is 
STwriee,  it  is  luxnry,  it  is  indopendence,  it  is  the 
jfodo/ this  world,  that  nrges  ns  to  demand  more. 

BU8XNSS8    PaiNOIPLKS. 

Prinoiples  and  integrity  are  good  capital  to 
begin  and  continue  for  life  with.  In  many  large 
hoiuea  men  enter  as  partners  who  are  destitute 
of  wealth  and  can  only  pnt  into  the  firm  their 
business  reputation.  Each  man  has  a  business 
repute,  and  his  character  is  judged  by 
little  things.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  when  he 
condemned  a  book  of  which  he  had  only  read  a 
few  pages, — "One  need  not  eat  a  whole  joint  of 
meat  to  know  that  it  is  tainted,"  so  yon  need 
not  be  Tery  familiar  with  a  man  of  business  to 
know  what  his  principles  of  trade  are. 

It  is  said  that  Cuvier,-  the  naturalist,  could 
take  the  bones  of  any  animal,  no  matter  how  in- 
significant these  bones  might  be,  and  by  their  aid 
constmct  the  entire  animal,  and  tell  you  its 
character  and  the  climate  it  called  its  home.  So 
oat  of  all  small  matters,  words  spoken,  prinoiples 
avowed,  acts  done,  or  deeds  omitted,  yon  build 
up  the  character  of  a  man  and  make  up  yonr 
opinion  abont  him.  You  may  say  of  some  one  : 
— "I  like  his  appearance ;  I  will  employ  him ; 
he  suits  me."  You  do  not  analyse  your  feelings; 
bat  your  mind  is  made  np.  Of  another  yon 
may  say : — "  I  do  not  like  that  young  man." 
Perhaps  yon  satisfy  yourself  why,  if  a  reason 
was  ealled  for.  You  have  taken  certain  acts  of 
the  youth,  tririal  though  they  may  be,  and  made 
np  your  opinion. 

A  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  one  day : — "  I 
shall  dismiss  ay  clerk."  I  knew  the  youns 
man  ;  he  was  smart  and  intelligent,  well  disposed 
and  genteel.  I  asked  the  reason.  "  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied,"  was  the  reply ;  "  he  dresses  too 
well ;  he  has  too  much  jewelry ;  his  room  is  too 
well  famished ;  he  rides  too  much  ;  I  know  his 
means ;  the  salary  I  pay  him  will  not  admit  of 
snch  expenses."  The  young  man  thought  he 
was  producing  a  sensation.  He  was  ;  but  not  of 
the  character  he  supposed. 

It  was  said  that  men  cannot  do  business  on 
strict  principles  of  integrity  and  honor.  But  it 
is  certun  they  can  be  oondncted  on  no  other.  If 
it  be  (me,*or  if  the  statement  at  all  approximates 
to  the  tm^,  that  in  Boston  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  ninety-one  out  of  each  hundred  of  all 
oar  merohants  havb  been  unsuccessful,  how 
nmoh  worse  would  it  have  been  if  all  had  con- 
dooted  their  bnsinees  on  high  moral  principles? 
The  men  who  succeed  in  life  and  become  emi- 
nent, are  few.— Their  characters  are  well  known 
— alnioat  all  of  them  have  been  men  of  high 
moral  principle. 

It  was  Daniel's  moral  character  that  raised 
him  from  a  slave  to  the  Premiership  of  Babylon; 


and  he  maintained  his  noble  eonditi<m  becaiise 
he  oondueted  the  affairs  of  the  realm  with  such 
inte^ity  and  honesty  that  his  keen-eyed  ene- 
mies could  find  no  fault  with  hiiu  in  all  the 
king's  matters.  And  Cornelius,  who  had  such 
proof  of  G«d's  favor,  was  a  most  loyal  captain 
in  the  Roman  army.  Permanent  success  is  found 
only  in  eoBneotion  with  principle,  and  integrity 
in  business.  The  man  who  purchases  cutlery 
from  the  renowned  manufactory  of  Rogers,  is 
anxious  only  to  know  that  the  stamp  of  the  plate 
is  genuine.  Yeareago  that  house  resolved  not 
to  sends  poor  article  into  the  market.  Its  work 
is  good  ;  it  cannot  afford  to  sell  poor  articles. 
The  fuse  of  Day  and  Martin's  blacking  is  as 
widtf  as  civilisation.  No  man  tries  it ;  he  asks 
only  if  it  b<)  a  genuine  article ;  and  a  man  that 
can  secure  a  place  in  the  "  97  High  Holborn," 
has  his  fortune  secured.  It  is  said  that  the 
stores  in  that  building  will  command  almost  any 
rent. 

If  the  United  States  need  an  instrument  for 
the  corps  vf  Engineers,  or  glass  for  the  Observa- 
tory at  Washington,  an  order  is  sent  to  England 
for  one  instrument,  and  to  France  for  another, 
and  to  Germany  for  a  third— the  re)>atatioD  of 
the  house  that  manufactures  is  a  guaranty  for 
the  excellence  '  of    the    article. 

In  the  small  town  of  Douglass,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massaobnsetts,  there  is  a  maan- 
&ctory  of  axes.  Immense  numbers  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  No  man  but  the  maker 
sees  them  till  taken  from-  tho  boxes,  put  on  the 
shelves,  and  swung  in  the  forest  of  the  West,  on 
our  Pacific  possessions,  or  in  Africa,  or  in  the 
islands  of  the  sea ;  and  if  each  axe  was  tried  in 
the  manufactory  of  Douglass  before  the  purchase, 
no  more  confidence  would  be*  put  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  article  than  the  name  of  the  maker 
inspires.  The  invariable  perfection  of  the  article 
is  the  business  capital  of  the  maker. 

We  have  men  among  us — now  ranking  among 
the  merchant  princes  of  Boston — who  began 
life  poor.  Some  of  them  were  grooms,  some 
waited  and  tended  in  families,  some  dug  gravel, 
others  wheeled  coals ;  but  all  that  they  did  was 
well  done.  When  the  late  William  Gale  was 
tannted  by  an  envious  man,  who  said  that  he 
could  remember  when  the  same  W.  Gale  was  a 
drummer,  his  reply  gave  the  key-note  to  his  soo- 
eess : — "And  did  I  not  drum  wkll  1" 

The  late  Jadge  Chickering,  whose  memory  is 
yet  green  among  us,  and  who  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  one  who  is  the  architect  of  his  own  for- 
tune, owes  qnite  as  much  to  the  substantial  and 
invariable  excellence  of  his  workmanship,  as  to 
his  indomitable  industry  and  perseverance.  And 
it  was  no  idle  boast  of  a  man  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, who  was  reminded  by  a  noble  that  his 
father  was  a  butcher ;  that  he  had  arisen  to  his 
position  by  his  own  labor ;  and  all  admitted  the 
retort  to  be  just  when  he  added :  "  If  the&tker 
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of  the  noble  lord  hi^  been  a  batcher,  his  son 
this  daj  would  be  slaughtering  calves." 

'  Honesty  is  the  best  p«liej,  and  high  moral 
principle  can  alone  lead  to  permanent  ssooess. 
We  admit,  a  man  must  have  other  qualities  with 
those,  but  without  the  principle,  all  will  not 
avail. 

FRIKNDS'  INTBLLIGKNCEK. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  7,  1865. 

We  publish  in  this  and  the  following  number 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  few  Testimonies  con- 
oeming  Music,  extracted  from  the  Writingfand 
Official  Records  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  from 
the  year  1658,  to  the  year  1850."  These  ex- 
tracts have  lately  been  prepared  by  a  Frieivd  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  some  relative  to  the  testi- 
mony against  music  having  been  held  by  ancient 
Friends. 

Although  some  of  these  have  appeared  in  onr 
columns  before,  we  have  thought  best  pot  to 
separate  them  from  the  whole  work. 

We  recommend  them  to  the  careful  p«raMl 
and  serious  thoughts  of  our  readers. 

HasEicD,  on  5th  day,  (the  S9th  inst ,)  in  con> 
formily  with  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
J.  Randolph  Pkicb,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Samah  T., 
daughter  of  Georee  M.  Ward,  of  Salem,  N.  J. 
[Bucks  Co.,  and  Salem  papers  please  copy.] 

,   at  Frienfts'    Meeting     House,   at   Fall 

Creek  on  the  15th  of  3d  mo.  1855,  Rvan  Lewis  to 
Sarah  Cockathi,  both  of  Fall  Creek  Township, 
Madison  county,  Indiana. 

Died,  of  tubercular  consumption,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  28th  of  3d  mo.  at  the  residence  of  hei  iiather 
George  Dunlap,  Ledyard,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 
Caroline  E.  Halsted,  aged  34. 

As,  in  life,  she  was  humbly  submissive  to  the 
revealed  will  of  her  Father  in  heaven,  so,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  she  witnessed  the  eztendings  ef  His 
love,  enabling  her  to  meet,  what  to  some  is  "  the 
king  of  terrors,"  as  the  welcome  messenger  ofreleatt 
from  the  sufferings  of  mortality. 

We  desire  that  the  instructive  example  of  this 
yonng  friend  may  prove  an  incentive  to  her  co- 
temporaries  to  follow,  in  simple  obedience,  the 
pointinss  of  Truth.  Especially  may  those,  anions 
whom  she  recently  labored  as  a  "teacher  beloved," 
bear  in  remembrance  her  loving  counsels,  and  be 
thereby  stimulated  to  prefer  imperishable  riches 
to  the  transitory  eDJoyments  of  this  present  world. 

^— ,  At  Indianapolis,  on  4th  day,  21st  of  3d 
mo.  of  dropsy,  Debobau  Coatbs,  in  the  7Sd  year  of 
her  age. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Friends  will 
be  held  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  11th 
inst.,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

PkUada.,  4th  mo.  7,  1855. 


A  few  Tutimoniet  eoneemimg  Mutie,  extracted 
from  the  Writingt  and  official  reeorde  of  the 
Societtf  of  Friend*,  from  the  year  1658  to  the 
year  1860. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  close  observes  of  events, 
that  "any  society  or  people  who  do  not  often 
recur  to  first  principles,  will  surely  go  to  de- 
cay." This  ssying,  so  ^«n«ra/2^  true,  is  iKir<tct«- 
larly  applicable  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  is  great  inclination  in  the  human  mind 
to  fall  in  with  the  customs  of  those  around  us, 
especially  where  those  customs  accord  with  our 
natural  tastes  and  inclinations.  In  order  to  act 
consistently  with  our  profession,  it  is  necesKary 
frequently  to  measure  ourselves  by  the  pure 
standard  of  Christianity,  held  up  by  our  en- 
lightened predecessors.  The  object  of  this  pub- 
lication is  to  unfold  that  standard,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  relates  to  our  testimony  again.st  Music  : 
that  our  young  Friends,  more  particularly,  may 
be  put  on  their  guard  against  an  indulgence, 
whose  immediate  effects,  and  remote  consequen- 
ces, are  "  greatly  destructive  of  true  peace  and 
enjoyment."  It  would  have  been  easy  largely 
to  increase  the  number  of  extracts  illustrating 
the  subject,  but  it  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

Humphry  Smith,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
converts  to  the  Truth,  as  professed  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  one  of  the  noblest  stan- 
dard bearers  of  those  testimonies  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  hold  up  to  the  world.  lie  was 
convinced  as  early  as  the  year  1653,  and,  after 
a  succession  of  imprisonments,  and  enduring  al- 
most every  kind  of  cruelty  usually  inflicted  upon 
our  unflinching  predecessors,  he  died  a  martyr, 
in  Winchester  jail,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
Third  month,  1663.  Afterhisdeath  his  writings 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  quarto  volume, 
in  which  there  is  an  address  "  to  tne  Musicians, 
Harpers,  Minstrels,  Singers,  Dancers  and  Perse- 
cutors" of  that  day,  "  from  one  who,"  be  says, 
"loved  dancing  and  miisio  in  his  time,"  bat 
which,  when  he  became  pnlightened  by  the 
Truth,  he  "  parted  with,"  and  bore  afterwards  a 
clear  testimony  against  them.  The  following 
extracts  from  that  Address  will  give  a  correct 
view  of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

1668. 
"  Jubal  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ,  He  was  of  the  generation 
of  Cain.  The  Musicians  were  of  Gain's  seed, 
and  that  which  slays  [OhristJ  the  '  Man  of  sor- 
rows,' invents,  sets  np,  and  delights  in  instru- 
ments of  Music.  And  the  father  of  all  such  was 
Jubal,  the  seed  of  Cain."  "  And  his  seed,  who 
are  gone  from  the  Lord's  leading,  set  up  imtnt- 
ments  of  music  in  their  ceiled  houses,  and  the 
house  which  should  be  the'  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  laid  waste  and  desolate  as  to  the 
life  of  Glod.  And  they  who  danced  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  sung  and  made  a  great  noise,  and 
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wcra  in  the  mirth  and  Tain  deligbta,  were  • 
*  atij^-meeied  people  ;'  the;  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  rose  op  to  play.  Like  the  same  ge- 
nention  now,  who  are  stiff-necked,  and  bow 
not  to  him  who  is  the  Light,  low  in  the  heart, 
hnt  e»t  and  drink,  and  rise  np  to  vain  delights, 
haTiDg  mustV  at  tlieir  feasts,  feeding  themselvea 
withont  fear."  Jude  12.  "  And  such  who  for- 
get Gk>d  delight  in  these  thing* :  for  they  that 
nne  and  danced  in  the  wilderness,  forgot  the 
mighty  power  of  the  Lord,  which  brooght  them 
mit  of  bondage,  therefore  they  got  into  carnal 
liberty,  like  many  others  at  this  day,  before  tbey 
come  to  the  trne  rest."  And  while  there  is  a 
delighting  in  dancing  and  mnsie,  that  which 
ealleth  to  repentance  is  in  bondage.  Bnt  their 
joy  shall  be  turned  into  sorrow,  for  the  "  Light 
in  the  conscience  is  that  which  judgcth  those 
Tain  delights  in  carnal  miai'e,  which  are  to  perish 
with  the  using." 

An  Extract  from  William  Ptnn't  No  crou,  no 

drown, 

1669. 
"There  is  bnt  little  ne(d  to  drive  away  time 
by  foolish  divtrtisements,  which  flies  away  so 
swiftly  of  itself ;  and  when  once  gone  is  never  to 
he  recalled.  I'lays,  parks,  balls,  treats,  roman- 
ees,  miuie,  love  sonnets,  and  the  like,  will  be  a 
very  invalid  plea  for  any  other  purpose  than 
their  condemnation,  who  are  taken  and  delight- 
ed with  them,  at  the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
jadgmeiit  of  God.  O,  my  friends!  the  were 
never  invented  but  by  that  mind  which  had 
first  lost  the  joy  and  ravishing  delights  of  God's 
holy  presence." — Chap.  XY.,part  I.,   Sec.  vii. 

From  Tliomeu  Story's  Journal. 
1689. 
**  When  it  pleased  the  Most  High,  by  the  in- 
fwaion  of  his  own  goodness,  to  reveal  in  me  the 
Sob  of  his  love,  even  his  Wisdom  and  Power, 
by  whom  he  designed  -and  effected  all  things, 
then  I  was  taught  to  fear  him,  then  I  was  taught 
to  love  him  ;  then,  0  then,  and  not  aright  till 
then,  was  my  soul  instructed  and  informed  in- 
deed." "  I  put  off  my  usual  air.",  my  jovial  ao- 
lioBs,  and  address,  and  laid  aside  my  sword, 
wfaieh  I  had  worn,  not  through  design  of  injury, 
or  fear  of  any,  but  as  a  modish  and  manly  orna- 
ment. I  burnt,  also,  my  insfrvments  of  music, 
and  diverted  myself  of  the  superfluous  parts  of 
niy  apparel,  retaining  only  that  which  was  ne- 
cessary, or  deemed  decent." — p.  15. 

From  the  Printed  Book  of  Discipline. 
1716. 
Advised,  that  a  watchful  care  be  taken  to 
imvent  Friends'  children,  and  those  professing 
Truth,  from  going  to,  or  being  any  way  concerned 
in  stage  plays,  lotteries,  fntMie,  and  dancing ; 
and  that  such  also  be  dealt  with  as  run  races  on 


horseobaek  or  on  foot,  lay  wagers,  or  use  any 
kind  of  gaming,  or  vain  sports  or  pastimes,  for 
our  time  passelh  swiftly  away,  and  our  pleasures 
and  delights  ought  to  be  in  the  law  of  the  Lord< 
And  Friends  are  advised  against  attending  such 
plaoes  of  diversion,  and  against  falling  into  any 
o/ these  practices  ;  and  if  any  who  are  concerned 
or  indulge  themselves  in  any  of  these  evils,  can- 
not b«  brought  to  a  dne  sense  of  their  mtaeon- 
drtet  herein,  Monthly  Meetings,  after  a  time  of 
waiting  and  kind  treatment,  in  tho  spirit  of  re- 
storing love,  should  testify  their  disunion  with 
ibcm.—Philada.  Edition,  1797. 

From  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Ashhridge,  written 
by  herself. 
17S2. 
Elizabeth  Ashhridge,  a  highly  esteemed  Minis- 
ter in  the  Society  of  Friends,  left  a  Memoir  of 
her  life  and  Religious  experience,  in  which  she 
says,  "  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  way  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  allh<;>ugb  I  had  a  reli- 
gious education,  I  was  allowed  to  sing  and  dance." 

When  she  was  brought  under  religious  con- 
cern she  said,  "  the  grett  vivacity  of  my  natural 
disposition  would  not  suffer  me  to  give  way  to 
the  gloomy  sense  of  sorrow  and  conviction,  and 
I  became  more  wild  and  airy."  But  being 
through  Divine  mercy  again  brought  low  under 
a  sense  of  her  transgressions,  she  was  involved 
in  great  anxiety  and  distress.  In  this  state  she 
was  made  willing  to  resign  her  love  of  3Iu8lC, 
and  every  other  gratification  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  peace,  saying,  "  had  all  the  world  been 
mine,  I  would  have  given  it  gladly  for  one 
glimpse  of  hope.*' 

Before  this  time  she  used  to  gratify  her  hus- 
band by  the  exercise  of  her  musical  powers;  but, 
as  she  says  in  the  memoirs,  "  I  who  once  used 
to  divert  him  with  music  and  dancing,  in  which 
he  greatly  delighted,  could  not,  since  I  became 
religious,  do  it  any  longer.  My  singing  was 
turned  into  mourning,  and  my  dancing  into 
lamentation." 

In  bearing  her  testimony  against  the  use  of 
Music,  she  was  afterwards  subjected  to  some 
personal  abuse  from  her  husband  ;  hut  continu- 
ing faithful  to  her  sense  of  duty,  he  became  con- 
vinced of  the  rectitude  cf  her  course,  and  with 
tears  said  to  her,  "I  have  seen  the  beauty  there 
is  in  Truth,  and  that,  thou  haat  followed  the 
right  way,  in  which  I  pray  God  to  preserre 
the«.»' 

To  b*  costlnmd. 


YOUNO  TBU8. 

Trees  coming  into  blossom  for  the  first  time 
should  not  be  allowed  to  perfect  much  fruit.  If 
it  erows  on  the  ends  of  limbs,  it  bends  them  out 
of  shape,  and  directs  the  sap  from  making  wood 
into  the  fruit,  while  the  growth  of  the  tree  is 
what  is  desired. 
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XN8TABIUTT  Of  BO  HAN  OBXATNKSS. 

The  great  king  of  Babylon  was  brought  to  see 
the  Tanitj  of  trusting  in  human  power,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Most  High  who  ruleth  in 
the  heaTens  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  is 
the  only  object  in  whom  even  kings  ought  to 
confide.  Bat  Nebuchadnezzar  haa  not  been  the 
only  one  who  has  made  this  confession.  The 
progress  of  the  great  king,  Alp  Arslan,  was  re- 
tarded by  the  governor  of  Berzem  ;  and  Joseph, 
the  Carizmiao,  presumed  to  defend  his  fortress 
•gainst  the  powers  of  the  east.  When  he  was 
produced  a  captive  in  the  royal  tent,  the  Sultnn, 
instead  of  praising  his  valor,  severely  reproached 
his  obstinate -folly ;  and  the  insolentrepliesof  the 
rebel  provoked  a  sentence,  that  he  should  be 
fastened  to  four  stakes,  and  left  to  expire  in  that 
painful  situation.  At  this  command,  the  drspe- 
rate  Carizmian  drawing  a  dagger,  rushed  Lead- 
long  towards  the  throne ;  the  guards  raised  their 
battle  axes ;  their  zeal  was  checked  by  Alp 
Arslan,  the  most  skilful  archer  of  the  age ;  he 
drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow 
glanced  aside,  and  he  received  in  his  breast  the 
dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  immediately  cut  in 
pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  the  Turk- 
ish prince  bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the 
pridfe  of  kings.  "  In  my  youth, '  suid  Alp 
Arslan,  "  I  was  advised  by  a  sage  to  humble  my- 
self before  my  God,  to  distrust  my  own  Ktrength, 
and  never  todespisc  the  most  contemptible  enemy. 
I  have  neglected  those  lessons,  and  my  neglect 
has  been  deservedly  punished.  Yesterday,  from 
an  eminence,  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  disci- 
pline, and  the  spirit  of  my  armies,  the  earth 
seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet,  and  I  said  in 
my  heart,  surely  thou  art  the  King  of  the  world, 
the  greate.st  and  most  invincible  of  warriors. 
These  armies  are  no  longer  mine ;  and  in  the 
confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  assassin." 

Demetrius  Phalerous,  a  disciple  of  Tbcopbras- 
tus,  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  Athenians, 
by  his  eloquence  and  the  parity  of  his  manners, 
that  he  was  elected  a  decemvir,  B.  C.  817.  He 
so  embellished  the  city,  and  rendered  himself  so 
popular  by  his  munificence,  that  the  Athenians 
raised  360  brazen  statues  to  his  honor.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  popularity,  his  enemies  ex- 
cited a  sedition  against  him ;  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  all  his  statues  were  thrown  down, 
after  being  invested  with  the  sovereign  power  for 
10  years. 

Consider  the  moxli  remarkable  examples  that 
history  has  recorded  of  rare  talent  and  rare  for 
tnna,  united  for  the  aocomplishment  of  some 
illustrious  end.  What  are  they,  if  read  aright, 
but  so  many  lessons  of  humility  ?  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  by  far  the 
naost  accomplished  hero  of  bis  age.  His  birth 
was  noble,  his  person  graceful  and  dignified,  his 


understanding  of  that  rare  class  in  which  depth 
and  facility  are  equally  united,  at  once  elegant 
and  comprehensive,  and  embellished  with  all  the 
learning  that  Greece  in  her  best  era  could  sup- 
ply; his  achievements  in  arms  were  great  aod 
brilliant,  and  his  success  was  almost  unvaried. 
It  was  Phihp's  cliief  ambition  to  live  to  future 
ages ;  and  that  the  triumph  of  his  glory  might 
be  permanent,  he  was  anxious  to  embody  it  in 
the  literature  and  eloquence  of  Athens.  For 
this  end  he  was  content  to  pardon  alike  her  in- 
sults and  injuries,  and  courted,  with  unwearied 
assiduity,  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  consider- 
able members  of  her  commonwealth.  But  the 
eloquence  of  a  single  man  defeated  all  his  hopes. 
Demosthenes  was  iiis  enemy ;  and  that  profligate 
demagogue  has  been  able,  by  his  matchless 
genius,  to  brand  with  unmerited  infamy,  during 
more  than  2000  years,  the  illustrious  prince  who 
vanquished  and  spared  him. 

If  the  ancient  world  produced  any  person 
more  deserving  of  admiration  than  Philip,  it  was 
probably  his  son.  It  was  Alexander's  ambition 
to  found  a  mighty  empire,  which  should  embrace 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemisphere,  and 
to  foster,  under  one  parent  and  protecting  shade, 
the  commerce,  learning,  arts,  and  legislation  of 
the  world.  The  greutness  of  his  design  could 
be  measured  only  by  the  extensive  genius  which 
conceived  it,  and  bis  success  was  equal  to  botli. 
In  the  very  prime  of  youth  he  overthrew  the 
most  potent  kingdom  of  Asia.  He  selected  the 
position  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city  which, 
for  a  thousand  years,  drew  into  its  bosom  the 
wealth  of  three  continents;  he  carried  his  victo- 
rious army  into  the  heart  of  India,  and,  having 
fortified  his  eastern  frontier,  returned  to  Babylon, 
to  prepare  for  extending  his  conquests  in  the 
west.  There,  as  he  was  retiring  early  to  rest,  he 
passed  by  a  chamber  where  some  of  his  young 
officers  and  friends  were  banqueting,  and,  in  a 
thoughtless  moment— for  he  was  by  habit  veiy 
temperate — he  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  their 
carousals.  The  rest  who  does  not  know  ?  In  a 
few  days  he  was  laid  in  his  grave;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  the  great  empire,  of  which  he  thought  to 
have  laid  the  foundations  so  deep  that  it  should 
have  stood  for  ages,  was  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  fragments  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

I  will  mention  but  one  example  more,  and 
that,  like  the  former,  of  the  most  vulgar  noto- 
riety. CsBsar  desired  to  be  master  of  the  world. 
By  devoting  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  a  single 
object,  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  unrivalled 
talents,  and  the  perpetration  of  the  most  unex- 
ampled crimes,  be  seemed  to  have  efiected  his 
purpose.  He  was  declared  Dictator.  And  how 
long  did  he  enjoy  his  elevation  ?  The  ability 
which  had  raised  him  so  high  failed  him,  when 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  was  necessary  to  sus- 
tain him  in  his  guilty  eminence.  He  had  fought 
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kis  way  to  empire  at  the  head  of  legions  who 
were  devoted  to  him ;  and  he  had  not  the  prn- 
denoe  to  retain  a  mere  bodj-guard  to  preaerre 
what  he  had  woo.  He  hadsnstained  a  character 
for  moderation  during  a  long  scries  of  years  with 
connimmate  skill  and  hypocrisy,  and,  whiBn 
nothing  bat  the  langnage  of  moderation  was 
neeeaaary  to  secure  his  popularity,  he  forgot  to 
use  it,  and  provoked  a  people  who  were  jealous 
of  the  name  of  liberty,  though  they  had  sur- 
rendered tho  substance,  by  an  avarice  of  silly 
titles.  He  had  delivered  himself  repeatedly 
from  the  moat  complicated  and  overwhelming 
dislieueea  by  his  matchless  aagacity  and  courage, 
and  he  was  mined  at  last  by  foolishly  overlook- 
ing an  irregular,  ill-conoerted  oonspiraoj,  which 
a  ebild  might  have  discovered.  He  had  lived 
in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  dangers,  in  the  field, 
and  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  aasaasins. 

These  instance*,  and  numberless  other*  which 
are  less  striking  only  because  they  are  less  noto- 
rious, have  been  cited  by  the  morali-sts  of  every 
age, and,  after  a  few  serious  comments,  dismissed, 
with  a  sigh  over  the  vanity  of  worldly  glory. 
They  prove  indeed  its  vanity  beyond  oontroversy; 
bat  they  prove  also  much  more.  They  express, 
ia  large  and  atriking  characters,  that  bapleas  un- 
certainty which  attenda  upon  every  scheme  of 
earthly  policy.  What  ia  true  of  great  things  is 
trae  of  small.  Private  life  has  its  Philips  and 
Alexanders,  and  Gmsars  without  number,  who 
are  atriving,  with  unwearied  diligence,  for  the 
attainment  of  a  commanding  reputation,  or 
brilliant  eatablishments,  or  ascendency  of  sta- 
tion. The  mere  moralist  can  do  little  more 
than  rondemn  their  folly  and  weep  over  it ;  but 
the  Christian  may  surely  be  taught,  by  such 
eiampley,  a  lesson  of  far  higher  wisdom,  and, 
tonehed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  weakness,  may 
learn  to  resign  himself,  without  regret  and 
without  fi-ar,  into  the  hands  of  his  Mneficcnt 
Creator. — Buck'*  Anecdotes. 


CONDBNSAnON  OF  STKAM. 

Contradictory  opinions  have  been  expressed  by 
writers  on  the  steam  engine,  respecting  the  value 
of  the  eondenacr  in  engines ;  Scott  Russell  con- 
leada  that  a  vacuum  may  be  too  good,  and  a  de- 
cided loss  of  power;  and  Bourne  asserts  that  in  a 
leeomotivc  working  at  a  pressure  from  120  to  105 
Ibe.  on  the  square  inch,  the  efficiency  of  a  given 
qnantiiy  of  water,  raised  into  steam,  may  be  con- 
kidered  about  the  same  as  in  the  condensing  en- 
gine, because  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere 
1 15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch)  is  about  one^eighth 
of  the  whole  pressure  in  the  former  engine  ;  and 
the  rare  vapor  in  the  condenser  (2  lbs.  on  the 
jqnare  inch)  of  a  low  pressure  engine,  amounts 
to  the  same  reaiatai>ce  in  proportion  to  its  prea- 
torr.  This  is  asserted  on  page  35  of  his  cate- 
chism, while  on  page  32  ho  lays,  "In  a  high 


pressure,  as  contrasted  with  condensing  engines, 
there  is  always  the  loss  of  the  vacuum,  which 
will  generally  amonntto  12or  131bs.on  the  square 
inch.''  This  would  seem  to  be  a  contradiction, 
and  yet  it  ia  not,  when  the  effect  of  steam,  in 
moving  the  piston,  ii  taken  into  account  in  high 
pressure  engines,  and  the  saving  of  fuel  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  condensing  engine.  There  is, 
however,  another  deduction  to  be  made,  from  the 
useful  saving  of  condensing  the  steam,  beside  2 
lbs.  generally  allowed  for  the  elastic  air  in  it, 
viz.,  tho  power  consumed  in  working  the  ait 
pump.  The  practice  of  Watt  was  to  allow  28.9 
cubic  inches  of  water  at  50  deg.  for  condensing 
one  cubic  inch  of  water  raised  into  steam.  The 
cold  water  pump  of  a  land  condensing  engine  is 
l-48th  the  capacity  of  the  steam  cylinder  and 
the  air  pump  is  l-6th  the  capacity.  If  it  did  not 
require  these  two  pumps  to  supply  and  free  the 
condenser,  the  whole  power  of  the  vacuum  gained 
might  be  added  to  that  of  the  steam,  when  com- 
paring a  oondensing  with  a  non-condensing  en- 
gine. In  marine  engines  no  oold  water  pump  is 
required,  only  the  air  pump.  The  estimated  va- 
lue of  the  vacuum,  in  a  condensing  engine,  after 
deducting  the  power  required  to  work  the  air 
pump,  is  about  ton  pounds  on  the  square  ineh. 
The  small  amount  of  5}  cubio  inches  of  water  at 
32  deg.,  will  convert  a  cubic  foot  of  steum  into 
water,  and  the  whole  will  then  be  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  212  deg., — the  boiling  point — at  which 
no  vacuum  could  be  maintained,  the  temperature 
of  the  condenser  therefore  has  to  be  keptatabont 
100  deg.,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  much 
water  is  required  for  oondenaing  the  steam  rapidly. 
— iSnen(t/ie  ^mertean. 

Ftoga  Uw  New  Monihlf  Maguin*. 
QUIANA.  . 

It  ia  Burpriaiag  how  little  is  known  of  British 
Guiana.  A  distinguished  statesman  actoaliy 
spoke,  not  a  very  long  time  back,  of  this  im- 
portant continental  colony  as  an  island  1  Sir 
Bobert  Shomburgk  (who  if  he  did  not  discover, 
at  leaat  was  the  first  to  bring  home,  that  pride  of 
its  waters,  the  Victoria  Regie)  has  done  moet  in 
modern  times  towards  makine  na  acquainted  with 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  but  his  valuable  pa- 
pers are  chiefly  consigned  to  the  pages  of  the 
journal  of  a  learned  society.  Take  up  any  mo- 
dern work  on  geography  and  you  will  hnd  some- 
thing to  the  following  effect : — "  The  whole  coast 
is  so  flat,  that  it  is  scarcely  visible  till  the  shore 
has  been  touched ;  the  tope  of  the  trees  only  are 
seen,  and  even  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the 
sea, — nothing  of  varied  scenery  is  presented  to 
the  eye, — ^little  is  beheld  but  water  and  woods, 
which  seem  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  land. 
The  same  sombre  and  monotonous  appearance  is 
presented  in  the  interior  to  thoso  few  curious  in- 
dividuals who  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
those  receaes  of  the  forest,  by  the  numerous 
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qwningB  whioh  n»taro  has  made  by  the  streams 
whioh  aacoeasively  augment  the  Corentio,  the 
Berbioe,  the  Demerara,  and  the  Esseqaebo." 

Snob  a  picture  of  Guiana  is  perhap*  the  least 
oorreot  that  could  be  possibly  given.  True  it  is 
that  this  extensive  territory  is  largely  encircled 
and  intersected  by  riverg,  which  present  an  almost 
unparalleled  hydrographic  phenomenon  of  flow- 
ing in  almost  uninterrupted  communication 
throughout  the  land.  The  South  American  In- 
dian, seated  in  bis  buoyant  boat — the  stripped 
bark  of  some  forest  tree— might  hare  entered  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  wendinc  hit 
solitary  way  along  the  southern  boundary,  have 
navigated  the  broad  tributary  stream  of  th«  river 
Negro,  and  a-soendiog  ita  waters  along  the  west- 
em  outline  of  this  tract  Of  oountry,  persevered 
through  the  natural  canal  of  Cassiqniare  and  the 
southern  branches  of  the  Orinoco  until  he  naoh> 
ed  that  river;  and  here  his  course  would  be  un- 
broken to  the  wide  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  a  few 
degrees  higher  to  the  north  than  where  ha  com- 
monced  his  voyage. 

But,  uotwithjstaD'iing  this  peculiarity,  the  in- 
terior of  Oniana  presents  a  very  diversified  sur- 
ftoe,  and  much  and  various  contrasted  configura- 
tion. Such  ignoraooe  of  the  country  as  would 
describe  it  either  as  an  island  or  a  muddy  iat,  is 
now  no  longer  tolerable.  It  was  only  so  in  times 
long  gone  by. 

"  Before  the  arrival  of  the  European,"  says 
Dr.  Dalton,  "  the  lofty  mountain  heights  of  the 
interior,  the  fertile  and  undulating  valleys  of  the 
hilly  region,  and  the  borders  of  the  illimitable 
forests  and  savannahs,  were  alone  tenanted  by 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  wer*  scattered 
throughout  this  vast  domain.  Tlieir  fragile  ca- 
noes wore  occasionally  seen,  gliding  along  the 
large  rivers  and  the  numerous  tiibutary  streams 
which  intersect  the  oountry;  a  dense  mass  of  un- 
rivalled foliage,  comprising  palms,  mangroves, 
oonridas  and  ferns,  fringed  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  the  margins  of  the  coasts ;  while  a  thicker 
bush  of  an  infinite  variety  of  trees  extended  in- 
land over  an  uncleared  territory,  where  the 
prowling  beast,  the  dreaded  reptile,  the  wild  bird, 
and  the  noxious  insect  roamed  at  large  But 
when  colonization  commenced  and  civilization 
progressed,  the  flat  lands  bordering  on  the  (toasts 
and  rivers  were  cleared  and  onlfivaled,  the  savage 
forests  and  their  occupants  retreated  before  the 
enoToaobing  step  of  civilization  and  the  march  of 
industry,  plantations  were  laid  out,  oanals  and 
trenches  dug,  roads  formed,  andhonses  raised  over 
the  level  plain  of  alluvial  soil,  which,  without  a 
hill  or  elevation  of  any  kind,  stretches  for  many 
miles  between  the  sand-hill  regions  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean." 

The  land  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  along 
the  sea-coasts  between  the  months  of  the  rivers 
being  entirely  alluvial,  the  whole  line  of  the  coast 
i«  skirted  by  mud-flats  and  sand-banks,  soon  to 


form  themselves  part  of  the  fjtetit  continent  of 
South  America.  The  alluvial  soil  thus  deposited 
is  covered  with  perennial  foli^,  nourished  by 
the  frequent  rains  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the 
tropics.  Hence  the  first  indication  of  land  is 
characterized  by  a  long  irregular  outline  of  thiek 
bush,  on  approaching  which,  groups  of  elevated 
trees,  chiefly  palms,  with  occasionally  an  isolated 
silk-ootton,  or  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  sugar 
plantations,  with  the  smoke  curling  upwards,  be- 
gin rapidly  to  bo  recognized,  and  indicate  to  the 
experienced  trader  almost  the  very  spot  he  has 
made.  On  nearing  the  land  the  range  of  planta- 
tinns  may  be  easily  marked  by  the  line  of  chim- 
neys ;  the  dense  foliage  of  the  coast  partly  inter- 
cepts the  view  of  any  buildings,  the  low  groand 
being  covered  with  mangroves  and  courida  bushes, 
ferns,  and  other  plants;  but  behind  this  wooded 
barrier  numerous  dwelling-houses,  extensive  vil- 
la:;es,  and  the  sugar  manufactories,  extend  along 
the  belt  of  land  which,  in  an  unbroken  level,  con- 
stitutes the  cultivated  districts  of  the  colony. 

"  Once  in  si^ht  of  the  land  the  scene  rapidly 
changes  in  appearance— from  a  long,  low  outline 
of  bush  to  the  different  objects  whioh  character- 
ize the  attractive  scenery  of  the  tropics.  The 
bright  green  palm-trees,  with  their  huge  leaves 
fanned  briskly  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  the  lofty 
silk-cotton -tree  are  plainly  visible  ;  while  a  con- 
fused, but  picturesque  group  of  trees  and  plants 
of  tropical  growth,  with  white  and  shining  houses 
interspersed  among  them,  present  to  the  stranger 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  large  garden  than  the 
site  of  an  extensive  and  busy  city." 

This  low  wooded  alluvial  tract  extends  inland 
to  variable  distances,  from  ten  to  forty  miles,  and 
is  almost  level  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It 
is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  unproductive  sand- 
hills and  sand-ranges,  which  attain  an  elevation 
varying  from  30  to  120  feet.  These  sand-hills 
repose  upon  rock,  and  beyond  them  the  land  is 
covered  with  troes  and  shrubs,  constituting  what 
is  called  "The  Bush." 

The  mountains  of  British  Guiana  are  so  far  rc< 
moved  from  the  eoasts,  and  are -so  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, as  to  be  rarely  seen  by  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
are  there  many  different  ranges  and  groups,  for 
the  most  part  graniiic,  more  or  less  wooded,  and 
varying  in  elevation  from  One  to  four  and  even 
five  thousand  feet.  Among  them  is  the  famons 
Roraima,  or  "red  rock,"  a  remarkable  sandstone 
group  which  rises  7500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  upper  1500  feet  presenting  a  mnral 
precipice.  These  stupendous  walls  are  as  per- 
pendicular as  if  erected  with  the  plumb  line ; 
nevertheless,  in  some  parts  they  are  overhang 
with  low  shrubs,  while  down  their  face  rnsh  nu- 
merous cascades,  which,  falling  from  this  ennr- 
mnus  height,  flow  in  different  directions  to  form 
the  tributaries  of  three  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
South  America;  namely,  the  Amazon,  the  Ori- 
noco, and  the  Essequebo. 
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Bomantic  ttad  poetical  as  are  the  sublimitieB 
of  nature,  they  are  dalj  app^ciated  by  the  In- 
dians. Their  traditions  and  songs  bear  constant 
aUoBoo  to  this  magnificent  scenery.  In  their 
dances  they  nng  of  "Roraima,  the  red-rocked, 
wrapped  in  clouds,  the  ever  fertile  source  of 
atreams;"  and  in  oonseqaence  of  the  darkness 
which  frequently  prevails  when  thick  clouds  hover 
about  its  Bttmmit,  it  is  likewise  onlled  Night 
Mountain ;  "of  Roraima,  the  rod-rocked,  I  sing, 
wher«  with  daybreak  the  night  still  prevnils." 

These  mountain  ranges  are  inhabited  by  va- 
rious tribes  of  Indians,  who  live  chiefly  by  hunt- 
ing ;  and  enclosed  between  the  same  rocky  re- 
gions, the  rest  of  the  face  of  the  country  is 
narked  by  a  few,  but  grand  feaiurss — such  as 
wide-spread  savannahs,  illimitable  forests,  undu- 
lating plains,  and  giganUo  rivers. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  savannahs.  Some 
are  merely  large  tracts  of  swampy  land,  covered 
with  tall  rank  grasses,  the  abode  of  reptiles  and 
aqnatie  birds;  but  some  of  them  are  also  well 
adapted  for  grazing.  A  second  variety  are  more 
iafamd,  of  greater  extent — extending  to  about 
14,400  square  miles — mountains  surroanded,  but 
also  marshy,  covered  with  grasses  and  a  few 
.otnnted  tree!<,  traversed  by  tortuous  streams 
■hoi-e  course  may  often  be  traced  afar  off  by  an 
incgnlar  row  of  trees,  and  with  here  and  there 
tufts  of  trees  like  verdant  isles  in  the  plain. 

Upon  these  savannahs  is  the  celebrated  lake 
Amucb,  wboiie  waters  daring  the  season  of  in- 
«adati'>n  are  said  to  flow  eastward  and  westward, 
and  which,  according  to  Schomburgk,  was  once 
the  bed  of  an  inland  lake,  which,  by  one  of  those 
ratastrophes  of  which  even  later  times  give  us 
rxamplc^,  broke  its  barrier,  forcing  ibr  its  waters 
a  path  to  the  Atlantic.  <'May  we  not,"  inquires 
the  same  learned  and  enlightened  explorer,  "con- 
nect with  the  formrr  existence  of  this  inland  sea 
the  &ble  of  the  Lake  Parima  and  the  £1  Dora- 
do? Thousands  of  years  may  have  elapsed; 
f>eneTations  may  have  been  buried  and  returned 
to  dnst;  nations  who  oneo  wandered  on  its  banks 
may  be  extinct,  and  even  no  more  in  name ;  still 
the  tradition  of  the  Lake  Parima  and  the  El 
Dorado  survived  these  changes  of  time ;  trans- 
mitted from  ftther  to  son,  its  fame  was  carried 
aeroaa  the  Atlantic,  and  kindled  the  rcmantie  fire 
of  the  chivalrons  Raleigh." 

A  third  description  of  savannahs  are  of  vary- 
ing extent,,  but  are  marked  by  an  entire  absence 
of  hills  or  irregularities  of  any  kind ;  hence  the 
term  Uanon,  or  plains,  which  has  been  applied  to 
them  by  some.  According  to  Oumboldt,  these 
snvannahit,  improperly  called  by  aorae  prairies, 
an  true  steppea  (llanoe  and  pampas  of  South 
AoMrica).  Tliey  present  a  rich  covering  of  rer- 
daie  daring  the  rainy  eeaaon,  but  in  the  months 
of  drought  the  earth  assumes  the  sppearanee  of 
a  dcoert.  The  tnrf  becomes  redooed  to  powder, 
tbe  eartli  gape*  in  bnge  eraoks.    Hie  croeodiles 


and  great  serpents  lie  in  a  dormant  state  in  the 
dried  mud,  until  the  return  of  rains  and  the  rise 
of  the  waters  in  the  great  rivers,  which  flooding 
the  vast  expanne  of  level  surface  awake  them 
from  their  slumbers.  These  sterile  savannahs 
are  the  deserts  of  the  American  continent. 

[To  b«  eontiniied.} 


F08TMISTRES8E8. 

There  arc  in  the  United  States  eighty-one 
women  holding  the  office  of  postmaster  (?)  thirty- 
one  of  whom  are  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of 
these  are  important  offices.  An  officer  of  the 
Deportment  informed  us  a  short  time  ago,  that 
the  Government  bad  never  yet  had  a  defoultine 
Postmistress.  They  have  always  been  faithfin 
to  their  trust. 


rrom  tba  DlKlpllo*  of  Life. 
'<  Iteill  Udd  tknMn  tht path*  tk*t  iavtnot  iitotni-" 
-Isaiah  slit.  16. 

How  few  who,  from  their  youthful  day, 

Look  on  to  what  their  lue  may  be ; 
Painting  the  viiions  of  the  way 

In  coToTi  soft,  and  bright,  and  free  j 
How  tew,  who  to  luch  paihi  have  brought 
The  hope*  and  dream*  of  early  thought.! 
For  God,  through  way*  they  bavt;  not  known. 
Will  lead  Hit  own. 

The  eager  hearts,  the  souls  of  fire. 
Who  pint  io  toil  for  Ood  and  man ; 

And  view  with  eye*  of  keen  desire 
The  upland  way  of  toil  and  pain ; 

Almost  with  scorn  they  think  <K  rest, 

Of  holy  ralm,  of  tranquil  breast. 
Bat  God,  throucb  ways  they  hare  not  known. 
Will  lead  His  own. 

A  lowlier  task  on  them  is  laid,— 
With  love  to  make  the  labor  light ; 

And  there  their  beauty  they  roust  shed 

On  quiet  homes  end  lost  to  sight. 

Changed  are  their  visions  high  and  fair, 

Yet,  calm  and  still  j  they  labor  there; 
For,  God,  throogb  ways  they  have  not  known. 
Will  lead  Hit  own. 

The  gentle  heart  that  thinks  with  pain 
It  scar-ee  can  lowliest  tasks  fulfil ; 

And,  if  it  dared  its  life  to  scan. 
Would  ask  but  pathway  low  and  still : 

Often  such  lowly  heart  is  brought 

To  act  with  power  beyond  its  thought : 

For  Ood,  tbrongb  ways  they  have  not  kaown. 
Will  lead  His  own. 

And  they,  the  bright,  who  long  to  prove, 

la  joyous  path,  in  dondlett  lot, 
How  fresh  from  earth  their  grateful  love 

Can  spring  without  a  ttain  or  spot, — 
Often  such  youthful  heart  ia  given 
The  path  of  grief  to  walk  to  heaven  t 

Fm  God,  through  ways  they  have  not  known, 
Will  lead  His  own. 
What  matter  what  the  path  shall  be  ? 

The  end  is  clear  and  bright  to  view; 
We  knew  that  w*  a  ttreagth  shall  tee, 

Whatt'er  the  day  may  bring  to  do. 
We  tee  the  end,  the  house  of  God, 
9at  not  the  path  to  that  abode  : 

For  Ood,  ifarough  way*  they  have  not  known. 
Will  lead  Hit  ewa. 
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THE  NEGLECTED  CALL. 

When  the  fields  were  white  with  harvest,  and  the 

laborers  were  few, 
Heard  I  thus  a  voioe  within  tne,  "  here  is  ^ork  for 

thee  to  do ; 
Come  tboa  up  and  help  the  reapers,  I  will  show  thee 

now  the  way, 
Come  and  help  them  bear  the  burden  and  the  toiliag 

of  the  day ;" 
<<  For  a  more  coavenient  season,"  thus  I  answered, 

"  will  I  wait," 
And  the  voice,  reproving,  murmured,  "hasten,  ere  it 

be  too  late." 

Yet  I  heeded  not  the  utterance,  listenini;  to  lo!  here, 

lo!  there— 
I  lost  sight  of  all  the  reapers  in  whose  work  I  would 

not  share ; 
Followed  after  strange  devices — bowed  my  heart  to 

gods  of  stone, 
Till  like  Ephraim  joined  to  idols,  God  well  nigh  left 

me  alone ; 
Bat  the  angel  of  His  patience  followed  on  my  erring 

track. 
Setting  h«re  and  there  a  landmark,  wherewithal  to 

guide  me  back. 

Onward  yet  I  went,  and  onward,  till  there  met  me  on 

the  way, 
A  poor   prodigal  retarning,  who  like  me  had  gone 

astray ; 
And  his  faith  was  strong  and  earnest,  that  a  {ather's 

house  would  be 
Safest  shelter  from  temptation,  for  snch  sinful  ones  us 

he; 
<<  Read  the  lesson,"  said  the  angel,  « take  the  warning 

and  repent." 
But  the  wily  tempter  queries,  '■  ere  thy  substance  be 

unspent  t   > 

"  Hast  thou  need  to  toil  and  labor  T  are  thou  fittfed  for 
the  work  ? 

Many  a  hidden  stone  to  bruise  thee,  in  the  harvest 
held  doth  lurk ; 

There  are  others  called  beside  thee,  and  perchance 
the  voice  may  be  . 

But  thy  own  delusive  fancy,  which  thou  bedrest  call- 
ing thee 

There  is  time  enoogh  befsre  thee,  all  thy  footsteps  to 
retrace ; 

Then  I  yielded  to  the  tempter,  and  the  angel  veiled 
her  face. 

Pleasure  beckoned  in  the  distance,  and  her  syren  song 
was  sweet, 

<'  Through  a  thornless  path  of  flowers,  gently  will  1 
guide  thy  feet ; 

Tooth  is  as  a  rapid  river,  gliding  noiselessly  away. 

Earth  is  but  a  pleasant  garden;  cull  its  flowers  whilst 
thou  may; 

Press  the  juice  from  purple  clusters,  fill  life's  chalice 
with  the  wine, 

Taste  the  fairest  fruits  which  tempt  thee,  all  its  rich- 
est fruits  are  thine." 

Ah !  the  path  was  smootii  and  easy— bat  a  soara  was 

set  therein, 
And  the  het  were  oft  entangled  in  the  faarfnl  mesh  of 

sin, 
And  the  canker  wotm  was  hidden  in  the  roae-Ieaf 

folded  up, 
And  the  sparkling   wine   of   pleasnre   was  a  f  fatal 

CireeM  cop ; 
All  its  fruits  were  Dead  Sea  apples,  tempting  oaly  to 

the  sight; 
Fair»  yet  filled  with  dost  and  asbas — beautiful,  but 

touched  with  blight. 


<'  Oh !  my  father,"  cried  I,  inly,  "  Thon  hast  striven, 
I  have  willed, 

Now  the  mission  of  (he  angel  of  Thy  patience  is  ful- 
filled ; 

t  have  tasted  earthly  pleasures,  yet  my  sool  ia  crav- 
ing food, 

Let  the  summons  Thon  hast  given  to  Thy  harvest  be 
renewed ; 

I  am  ready  now  to  labor — wilt  thou  call  me  once 
again  T 

I  will  join  thy  willing  reapers  as  they  gather  np  the 
grain." 

But  the  still,  small  voice  within  me,  earnest  in  ita 
truth,  and  deep, 

Answered  my  awakened  conscience,  "  As  thon  sow- 
eat  thou  shalt  reap ;" 

God  is  just,  and  retribution  follows  each  neglected 
call ; 

Thon  hast  thy  appointed  duty  taught  thee  by  the  Lord 
of  all  i 

Tfao«  wert  chosen,  but  another  filled  the  place  as- 
sisned  thee. 

Henceforth  in  my  field  of  labor  thou  mayeat  but  a 
gleaner  be. 

«  Bat  a  work  is  still  before  thee — see  thou  linger  not 

again, 
Separate  the  rhan  thon  gleanest,  beat  it  from  among 

the  grain, 
Follow  after  these  my  reapers,  let  thine  eyes  be  on 

the  field. 
Gather  np  the  precious  handfuls  their  abnndant  wheat 

sheaves  yield ; 
Go  not  hence  to  glean,  hut  tarry  from  the  morning 

until  night. 
Be  thon  faithful;   thoo  may'st  yet  find  favor  in  thy 

Master's  sight.  H.  Lion. 


THE   PAPES  DlfFICULTT. 
t  Coaeluded  from  page  S3.) 

Having  brought  hia  process  to  a  satisfactory 
point,  he  lodged  a  specifioation,  and  applied  for 
letten>-patent  in  Julj  last.  In  the  verbose  and 
formal  language  of  the  Patent-office,  his  inven- 
tion is  'for  a  method  of  treating  all  kinds  of 
paper  whereon  anj  printing,  &o.,  has  been  printed 
or  impressed,  so  that  the  same  may  be  completely 
removed,  discharged,  or  obliterated,  from  the 
paper ;  and  so  that  it  may  be  either  re-used  in 
sheets,  or  be  reconverted  and  worked  up  again 
into  its  primitive  pulp  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
and  be  again  mana&ctured  into  and  used  as  paper.' 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  projects  for  re-em- 
ploying old  printed  paper.  They  are,  it  will  be 
peroeived,  in  the  same  condition  as  many  other 
projects — pot  yet  openly  described,  but  kept  pri- 
vate until  the  ioTcntors  ascertain  whether  they 
can  obtaio  any  profitable  results  from  them. 

While  individual  inventors  have  been  thus 
engaged,  the  government  has  not  been  altogether 
idle  in  the  matter.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  the  Treasury  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  Fcaroity  of  the  materials 
for  ptper.  It  was  ni^ed  that  the  supply  of  rags 
had  lessened  and  the  price  increased,  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  to  inquire  whether  any  other 
material  eonid  be  substituted.  To  aid  in  this 
inquiry,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Foreign  Office 
sboald  traasait  cireulars  to  all  British  consalii 
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abroad,  requesting  them  to  collect  such  informa- 
tion as  might  be  niUiin  theif  reach,  bearing  on 
tlua  point.  The  secretary  to  the  Treasury  said : 
'  In  doing  this,  it  would  have  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  great  essential  of  such  an  article 
most  be  its  cheapness,  to  cover  the  high  freights 
now  prevailing,  and  which,  it  may  be  anticipated, 
will  prevail  for  some  time.  As  regards  the  na- 
ture of  the  article,  my  lords  are  informed,  that 
with  the  exception  of  jute,  canvas,  and  gnnney- 
bagging,  every  description  of  vegetable  fibre  is 
now  capable  of  being  bleached,  and  is  available 
for  fine  paper.  Beeds  and  rushes,  the  inner 
bark  of  many  trees,  and  several  kinds  of  vege- 
table fibre  in  warm  or  tropical  climates,  are  snb- 
stances  likely  to  be  of  service,  especially  where 
they  oould  be  imported  as  dunnage  among  the 
cargo,  or  in  eompressed  bales ;  but  quantity  and 
steadineas  of  supply  are  essential.  As  regards 
price,  my  lords  understand  that  if  the  article 
could  be  laid  down  so  as  to  cost  from  2d.  to  2id. 
per  pound,  without  reckoning  the  cost  of  prepa- 
ration, it  would  be  snfBciently  low  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  view.' 

To  this  communication,  a  reply  was  sent  some 
time  afterwards  by  Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair,  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Dr.  Pla3fair  men- 
tioned many  curious  facts  in  connection  with  the 
scarcity  of  paper-making  material.  The  strikes 
and  lock-outs  at  Preston  and  elsewhere  had  been 
found  to  afiect  the  supply,  by  lessening  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  worked  up  at  the  mills,  and  conse- 
quently lessening  the  amount  of  waste  resulting 
from  the  working.  Another  fact  is,  tBat  the 
railway  companies  use  now  so  much  cotton-waste 
in  oiling  and  wiping  their  macbinerj,  that  this 
again  lessens  the  quantity  available  for  the  paper- 
maker.  A  third  point  is,  that  the  Americans, 
having  no  paper-duty  or  stamp-duty  to  pay,  can 
afford  to  give  more  for  rags  than  our  own  paper- 
makers  can ;  and  they  bay  rags  in  London  and 
Liverpool  for  the  American  market,  thereby  fur- 
ther lessening  our  stOre.  Dr.  Playfair  points 
oat  that  the  eanse  of  failure  in  most  other 
attempts  to  provide  paper-making  material,  has 
oaaally  been  one  of  these  three — that  the  expense 
of  preparing  the  fibre  is  too  great ;  that  the  loss 
of  weight  in  preparing  is  too  great ;  or  that  the 
material  cannot  be  well  bleached.  He  further 
•tates  that,  having  oonsulted  with  the  chief  pa- 
pcr-manufaeturers,  he  ficds  that  any  new  fibrOns 
material  must,  to  be  serviceable,  be  obtainable  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  named  by  the  Treasury— not 
exoeoilpg  one  penny  or  three  halfpence  per  pound. 

It^not  improrable  that  British  consuls  are 
at  this  time  collecting  information  in  foreign" 
ooantries  respecting  fibrous  materials  available 
for  paper,  and  that  we  shall  learn  more  on  the 
matter  by  and  by. 

About  Easter  last.  Dr.  Forbes  Boyle  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  a  valuable  paper  on 
the  fibnua  wibi^eeB  of  JmUm.     B»  entered 


into  a  minute  examination  of  the  various  plants 
of  this  kind  :  where  they  grow ;  to  what  extent 
they  are  abundant ;  irom  what  port  they  might 
be  shipped ;  at  what  price  they  could  be  obtain- 
ed ;  to  what  purposes  they  are  already  applied; 
to  what  other  purposes  they  might  probably  be 
applicable.  From  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  it  appears  that  natu- 
ralists have  had  their  attention  strongly  directed 
to  this  subject  for  some  time  past.  There  has 
been  even  talk  of  a  company  for  making  paper 
from  West  India  plants. 
,  The  inventors  are  looking  out  sharply  for  new 
processes,  to  be  rendered  available  as  soon  as 
the  botanists  and  naturalists  have  done  their 
part  of  the  work.  We  meet  with  sanguine  des- 
criptions on  all  sides  of  us.  The  Long  Idand 
Vindicator  describes  a'  recent  invention  for  util- 
ising a  plant  which  grows  abundantly  in  poor 
lands,  and  which  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
pulp  for  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  while 
another  invention  can  make  this  pulp  into  paper 
at  four  cents  per  pound.  Then  there  is  the  in- 
vention by  M.  Vivien,'  of  Paris,  whereby  the 
leaves  of  ordinary  trees  are  gathered,  compressed 
into  cakes,  steeped  in  limewater  or  alkaline  so- 
lution, washed  clean,  ground  to  pulp,  and  made 
into  paper.  Then,  again,  there  is  MM.  Hart- 
mann  and  Schlesinge^s  wood-pulp  process,  which 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  curious  and  interesting. 
A  tree  is  cut  into  blocks  or  logs;  each  block  is 
pressed  heavily  against  a  grindstone;  the  grind- 
etoue.is  made  to  rotate  two  hundred  times  per 
minute;  and  the  wood,  wetted  and  ground  at 
once,  is  rubbed  off  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine 
pulp.  This  wood-pulp,  mixed  with  rag  pulp  in 
ratios- varying  from  10  to  90  per  cent.,  produces 
paper  of  various  kinds.  The  goodness  of  the 
paper,  and  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold,  will 
of  course  determine  the  fate  of  this  as  well  as 
other  new  projects  in  paper-making. 

The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  know 
something  concerning  the  natttre  and  extent  of 
the  Paper  Difficulty,  and  to  welcome  any  im- 
provements bearing  on  the  subject. —  Chamben' 
Jowmal. 


■ATHXMATICAL  ODRIOSltT. 

The  properl!ies  of  the  figure  9  are  peculiarly 
enrions,  and  capable  of  being  used  in  a  variety 
of  tri^s.  Not  to  mention  tho  fust  that  the  fun- 
damental rnles  of  arithmetic  are  proved  by  the 
9,  there  are,  among  others,  the  following  ouri- 
osities  connected  with  the  figure : 

Add  together  as  many  nines  as  you  pleaae, 
and  the  figures  indicating  the  amonnt,  when 
added  together,  will  be  9  or  9  repeated.  The 
same  is  true  in  multiplying  any  number  of  tisMs 
— the  sums  of  the  figures  in  the  product  will  be 
9  or  a  number  of  nines.    For  instance : 

Twiee  9  are  18— «  and  1  are  9. 

Three  times  9  are  27 — ^7  and  2  are  9. 
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Four  timei  9  an  36—6  and  3  are  9. 

And  80  on,  till  we  cone  to  11  times  9  are  99 ; 
here  we  have  two  ninea,  or  18,  bat  1  and  8  are9. 

TweWe  times  9  an  108 — 1  and  0  and  8  are  9. 

Another  enriositj  is  exhibited  in  these  differ- 
ent prodnots  of  the  9,  when  multiplied  hj  the 
digits,  as  follows,  the  prodnets  being  18,  27,  86, 
45,  &o. ;  reverse  these,  and  we  bsTO  (he  nmain- 
ing  products  54,  63,  72,  81. 

The  nine  digito,  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  when 
added,  amount  to  4  times  9 ;  or,  instead  of  add- 
ing, multiply  the  middle  figure  by  the  laat,  and 
the  amount  will  be  the  mysterious  ninos,  or  45, 
and  4  and  5  an  9. 

Onee  more.    Ijet  the  digits  as  written  be 
123456789 
987654821 


UUlllllO 

and  we  have  9  ones,  and  of  course  9  onoe  more. 

Or  let  the  upper  scries  of  numbers  be  abatmot- 

ed  from  the  under  : —  , 

987654821 

128456789 


864197532 
And  in  the  figures  of    the  difference,  once 
men  we  have  the  5  nines,  or  45,  or  9. 

We  will  now  multiply  the  sime  figures  by  9  : 
128456789 
9 


IIlllUlOl 
and  wo  have  9  ones  again,  or  9. 

A  correspoodent  of  a  Cincinnati  paper,  re- 
markiog  upon  these  singuiaritiea,  says  : — 

"  One  of  these  properties  is  of  importance  tn 
all  book-keepers  and  occountants  to  know,  and 
which  I  have  never  seen  published.  '1  aoeiden- 
tally  found  it  out,  aud  the  diMovery  to  ^e  (though 
it  may  have  been  well  known'to  others  before) 
haa  often  been  of  ei<8ential  servioe  in  settling 
°  oomplicated  acoounta.  If  is  this  :— The  diffennoe 
between  any  transposed  number  is  always  a  mul- 
tiple of  9  ;  for  instance,  suppose  an  aeco«otant 
or  book-keeper  cannot  prove  or  balance  hie  ac- 
oounttt — there  i»  a  difference  between  his  debts 
ubl4  eredits,  which  be  cannot  account  for  after 
esfnful  and  repoatcd  adding*.  Let  him,  then, 
see  if  this  difference  can  be  divided  by  A  without 
aay  remainder.  If  it  oan-,  he  may  ba  assured 
that  his  error  most  probably  lies  in  his  having 
somewhere  transposed  figures ;  that  is  to  aay,  he 
has  put  down  92  for  29, 88  fur  88,  &o.,  with  any 
,otker  transposition.  The  differenoe  of  any  such 
tnoeposition  is  always  a  multiple  of  9.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  will  at  once  direct  attention  to 
the  true  source  of  error,  and  save  the  labor  of 
adding  up  often  long  oolutnns  of  figures.  The 
diffiBrenoebetwoen  92  and  29  is  63,  or  7  timtis 
9 ;  and  so  on  between  any  transposed  numbers." 
— National  Maffoaine. 


PHILADELi'HIA  MARKET!^. 

Flour  and  Mra^ — The  Floor  market  is  steady, 
with  little  inquiry  for  export.  Sales  of  standarJ 
brandit  for  export  at  S9  75 ;  «ales  for  home  ooii- 
aompiion  at  S9  75  a  SlO  00  for  goed  brand*;  extra 
at  SlO  25  a  SI  1  OU.  Last  pales  of  Rye  Flonr  at 
S6  35  per  barrel,  and  Corn  meal  at  S4  25. 

OaAiM. — Wheat  is  Mill  ccarce.  Sale*  of  prime 
red  Wheat  at  %-i  40,  and  of  Sunthern  and  Pennsyl- 
vania white  within  the  range  of  S'J  45  a  $2  60. 
Rye  is  in  demand  at  SI  25  per  busbel.  Com  is 
steady;  sales  of  Southern  yellow  at  95  a  96c,  partly 
in  store.    Sales  or  Oats  at.57  a  58c. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
iVOUiNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
eonmence  the  Sumn.er  Session  or  this  Inititulioo  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
coarse  oriiitlruction  will  be  extensive  and  thoroagh- 
A  series  of  Lectures-will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
on  varioas  scientific  sobjects,  illustrated  by  apfaopri- 
ate  apparatas;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiol«^>  by 
a  Medical  Prartitiooer. 

Terms  per  session  of  fire  months,  Sixty  Dollars. 

Nu  extras,  exc>-pt  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
(uafcs,  which  will  be  Five  Dollsrn  each. 

For  reference  and  furthrr  particulajs  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Ctiester  Co.,  Pa. 

3d  nio^31,  18-)S— 6t. _^BKNJ.  SvVAYNE. 

L  kciLDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
jQj  The  Summer  bessioii  of  this  School  will  rommence 
on  the  7th  of  Kiflh  month  next.  It  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Krcildoun,  three  miles  soath-west  of 
Coatesviile,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
rcwd,  Irom  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branches  comprising  a  thorough  KngUsb  edu- 
ealiuD  are  taught.  Siientitic  Lectures  are  delivered 
during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatas. 
'i'erma'ltSO.OO  per  srssion  of  twenty  weeks.  Drawing 
$5.00  extra.  All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  EiciMoun  i*.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  S.MI!;DLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  24— Ct.  Principal. 

t"vREEN'  LAWN~B6ARIMNG"sCHboL7  FOR 
f  GIRLS. — This  School  is  haiid^umely  situated  in 
Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  cornreirnce  on  the  Firsts 
day  of  Kilth  mnnth  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Course  of  In::iruriion  embraces  all  the  nsaal 
branches  of  a«olid  English  Education;  aUo  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charne  exce|  t 
for  tbe  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  lerm. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $00  per 
Session.  One  hall  payable  in  advance,  tbe  remainder 
at  the  close  of  (he  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  alxo  b« 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  prrserve  tbe 
health  and  guard  tbe  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 
of  tbe  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  mean*  of 
Pablic  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cechianville. 

For  Circular*,  addre**, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post  OAec- 

3d  mo.  17— 3m.  p<l. 


K, 


A.  <c  J.  J.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  LUMBJBR 
,  MERCHANTS,  Broad  ab<.va  Green  St.,  ba«« 
constantly  on  hand  a  well  selected  stock  of  seaaoaed 
lumber.  Rkko  A.  William, 

Josipii  J.  WiLMano, 
nth  mo.  16— to.  Faaaaua  SaowassiK. 
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t     -      -    I  < 

from  Wm.  Ptoa't  Workt. 

"  A  letter' to  Joanna  Eleonora  Malane,  the  noble 
young  woman  at  IVank/ort." 

BarUngtn,  lltk  of  tkt  Itk  ate.,  1677. 
Deak  Friend  J.  E.  M. :— Mj  dear  and  ten- 
der lore,  which  God  hath  raiited  in  mj  heart  by 
faia  liTiDg  Word  to  all  mankind,  (but  more  es- 
pseiallj  onto  those  in  whom  He  bath  begott«n 
aa  holj  hanger  and  thirst  after  him,)   salateth 
thee :  and  amongst  those  of  that  place  where 
thou  livest,  the  remembrance  of  thee,  with  thy 
companions,  is  most  particularly  and  eminently 
at  this  time  brought  before  me.     And  the  sense 
(^  joor  opcn-heartednesB,  simplicity  and  sincere 
lore  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  that  by  ns  was 
delivered  unto   yon,    hath  deeply  engaged  my 
heart  towards  you,  and  often  raised  in   my  soul 
beevenly  breathings  to  the  (iod  of  my  life,  that 
he  woald  keep  you  in  the  daily  sense  of  that  di- 
vine  life,  which  then   affecteid  you.     For  this 
know, it  was  the  life  in  yonrselves,  tbatso  sweetly 
Tinted  yon  by  the  ministry  of  life  throngh  as. 
Wherefore  love  the  Divine  Life  and  Light  in 
jovrscWes.    Be  retired  and  still ;  let  that  holy 
ji«ed  more  in   aH   heavenly  things  before  yoq 
move ;  for  no  one  reccireth  anything  (that  truly 
profiteth)   but   what  he  reoeiveth   from  above. 
Thoa  said  John  to  his  discipleo.    Now  that  that 
stirreth  in  your  hearts,  draweth  you  out  of  the 
world,  slayeth  yon  to  all  the  vainglory  and  pleas- 
ure, and  empty  worships  that  are  in  it;  this  is 
from  above,  the  heavenly  seed  of  God,  pure  and 
ineormptible,  that  has  come  down  from  heaven 
to  make  yon  heavenly ;  that  in  heavenly  places 
yon  may  dwell  and  witness,  with  the  saints  of 
old,  this  heavenly  treasure  in  earthen  vessels. 
Oh  stay  your  minds  upon  the  appearance  of  Jc- 
808  in  yon,  in  whose  light  yo  shall  see  tight .'  It 
win   make  of  yon  a  weighty  considering  spirit, 
Bore  and  asora ;  that  yon  may  see  how  Uie  mys- 


tery of  iniquity  hath  wrought,'  and  how  man- 
kind is  oormpted  in  all  things,  and  what  part 
you  yet  have,  that.belongeth  not  to  the  Paradise  of 
God,  that  you  may  layit  all  doirn  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  follow  him,  who  is  going  up  and 
down,  doing  good  to  all  that  believe  in  his  name. 
So. possess  your  souls  in  the  sensible  feeling  of 
Itis  daily  visits,  shinings  and  breathings  upon 
your- spirits;  and  wait  diligently, and  watch  cir- 
cumspectly, lest  the  enemy  surprise  yon,  or  your 
Lord  come  nnawaros  upon -you,  and  you  be  un- 
prepared to  receive  his  sweet  and  precious  visi- 
tations. That  so  those  holy  beginnings,  which 
thou  art  a  witness  of  with  thy  companions,  may 
not  be  lost,  or  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  but 
that  you  may,  from  day  to  day  feel  the  growth 
of  his  Ught,  Life,  Power  and  Kingdom  in  your 
souls,  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  come,  yea,  it  is  given  to  the  saints. 

And  what  I  say  unto  one,  I  say  unto  all  that 
received  our  testimony  in  that  city,  to  whom 
thou  mayest  give,  if  thou  plcasest,  the  remem- 
brance of  my  dear  love,  who  travail  in  the  spirit 
for  their  redemption,  that  they  may  be  brought 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
dwell  among  you,  keep  your  hearts  steadfiist  in 
Lis  holy  light,  without  wavering,  all  the  days  of 
your  appointed  time,  until  your  great  and  last 
change  shall  come ;  when  He  will  receive  bis 
own  sheep  into  his  own  everlasting  kingdom, 
from  the  power  of  the  foxes  and  the  wolves  and 
all  the  devouring  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  When 
he  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
sighing  and  sorrowing  shall  bo  no  more  !  And ' 
when  it  shall  be  said,' There  is  no  more  death,  ao 
moto  night,  no  more  time. 

This  ariseth  in  my  heart  to  thee — give  not  thy 
bread  to  dogs,  spend  not  thy  portion.  Feed  not 
the  serpent,  neither  hearken  to  him.  Abide  with 
Jesus,  and  he  will  abide  with  thee,  that  then 
mayest  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  righteousness, 
throngh  the  cross  that  emcifieth  thee  to  ih« 
world,  and  the  world  to  thee.  So  in  the  lor* 
which  overoometh  the  world,  that  is  dirine,  and 
from  above,  and  leadeth  all  thither  that  reoeiTa 
it  into  their  hearts,  I  take  my  leave  of  tbee, 
>rith  thy  eompanioos,  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
city  known  to  ns,  remaining  thy  faithful  friend, 
and  the  Lord's  day-hborer.  Wu.  Penh. 
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2ABI.T  PUTT. — NO.  XLII. 

Sarah  Beckwitb,  daughter  of  Marmadnke 
Beckwith,  of  Audborougb,  near  Masham  in 
Yorkshire,  was  from  a  child  sober  and  grave  in 
her  deportment,  not  addicted  to  light  and  need- 
less words,  but  behaved  herself  an  one  who  was 
watchinl  lest  che  should  ofibnd  the  Lord,  or  be 
an  evil  example  to  others.  She  was  obedient  to 
her  parents,  and  tenderly  affectionate  to  others, 
sincerely  devoted  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  seek  his 
kingdom,  and  the  righteousness  thereof.  She 
loved  retirement,  and  when  her  business  was 
over,  would  walk  alone  in  the  fields  and  other 
places,  where  she  sought  the  Lord,  and  would 
sing  praises  unto  Him,  when  she  thought  nobody 
saw  or  heard  her.  . 

In  her  sickness  she  was  much  troubled  with 
shortness  of  breath,  and  often  prayed  to  the 
Lord,  to  enable  her  to  praise  Him  whilst  she 
lived. 

About  five  days  before  her  decease,  having 
some  ease,  she  desired  to  be  raised  up  in  her 
bed,  and  spoke  largely  of  the  tender  dealings  of 
God  with  her,  desiring  those  who  ^ere  young  to 
prize  their  time,  not  knowing  how  few  their  days 
mi^ht  be;  "For,",  said  she,  "  many  are  the  temp- 
tations of  the  enemy,  especially  to  youth,  pre- 
senting length  of  days,  and  persuading  them  that 
it  is  soon  enough  to^trouble  themselves  with  such 
a  concern,  for  so  he  would  have  persuaded  me ; 
and  many  ways  was  I  tempted,  which  caused 
such  exercises,  that  I  was  brought  nigh  to  des- 
pair. I  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day.  No 
one  heard  me  but  the  Lord  alone,  who  heard  my 
call,  and  afterwards  gave  me  some  comfortable 
assurance  of  my  salvation  ;  but  the  enemy  bath 
been  very  busy,  and  has  sorely  hurried  me,  since 
I  began  with  this  illness."  Afterwards  she 
prayed,  "0  Lord,  give  me  full  assurance  of  my 
salvation,  before  I  depart  hence."  0  Lord,' let 
not  my  distemper  overcome  my  senses,  till  I 
come  to  a  full  enjoyment !  I  pray  thee,  let  not 
ray  desires  cease,  till  thou  auswerest  the  desire 
of  my  heart ;  and  let  nothing  quench  thy  love." 
And  the  Lord  answered  her  cries,  and  caused  her 
cup  to  overflow,  go  that  she  sung  heavenly  praises 
to  the  God  of  her  salvation. 

She  also  gave  tender  advice  to  her'  sisters, 
and  desired  them  to  love  and  fear  the  Lord  above 
all,  and  keep  in  the  truth  ;  saying,  "  0 !  press 
after  it,  to  feci  the  working  of  it  in  your  own 
hearts ;  and  when  you  are  in  it^Jceep  in  it,  and 
under  the  government  of  it.  ,  Heed  not  to  deck 
>onrselves,  but  be  meek  and  low.  None  ought 
to  pride  themselves  in  any  endowment,  either 
beauty,  or  any  other  thing ;  because  it  is  not 
theirs,  but  the  Lord's  who  gave  it  them,  and  can 
take  it  away  when  he  pleaseth  :  saying  what  is 
all  now  to  me  7"  She  also  spoke  of  the  condi- 
tion of  some  who  were  grown  careless,  and  were 
got  into  liberty.  «  Saoh,"  said  Ao,  "  are  ill  ex- 


amples to  those  that  are  coming  up."  She  said 
there  were  many  who  professed  truth,  but  knew 
little  what  truth  is.  "  It  does  not  consist  only 
in  coming  to  meetings,  and  wearing  plain  ap- 
parel and  the  like,  unless  they  come  to  feel  the 
operation  of  truth  in  their  own  hearts ;  for  all 
such  outward  appearances  will  stand  in  no  stead, 
without  the  love  of  God  be  inwardly  felt  and  en- 
joyed. It  is  an  easy  thing  to  come  to  meetings ; 
and  some  are  ready  to  think  that  doing  so,  and 
behaving  themselves  soberly,  is  sufficient;  but 
the  Lord  seeth  at  all  tinies,  and  he  will  have  ao 
such  mockery.  I  bless  God,  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  seeming  what  I  was  not." 

Her  love  was  great  to  faithful  friends  and 
she  much  desired  their  company,  and  wonder- 
fully prized  the  love  and  mercies  of  God,  saying, 
"  It  is  not  for  my  deserts,  for  I  had  nothing  to 
engage  the  Lord  with,  but  it  is  his  free  love  to 
me."  She  said  there  was  man's  righteousness, 
and  the  righteousness  of  God ;  but  man's  righte- 
ousness must  be  rent  off,  and  man  covered  with 
the  righteoa8nes9  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  said,  "  I 
lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  in  the  midst  of 
the  paths  of  judgment,  that  I  may  cause  them 
that  love  me  to  inherit  snbatanoe."  Speaking 
of  the  way  of  truth  she  said,  it  was  a  strait  and 
narrow  way,  and  not  to  be  kept  in,  without  a 
daily  watch ;  and  further  said,  "  But  although  a 
strait  way,  yet  it  is  a  pleasant  path  and  delight- 
some. Oh  !  here  is  peace  in  abundance.  It  is 
so  sweet,  I  could  delight  always  to  enjoy  it,  and 
to  live  therein ;  gold  is  not  worthy  to  compare 
with  it."  She  thus  continued,  being  taken  up 
with  heavenly  thoughts,  saying,  "  Lord,  give  me 
fully  to  drink  of  the  well  of  water  that. is  within 
the  gate,  for  thou  hast  raised  my  heart,  and  I 
am  overcome  with  thy  love.  O !  Lord,  open 
thou  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  of  thy 
blessings  into  my  sonl,  until  there  be  not  room 
to  receive,  that  I  may  praise  and  bless  thy 
name." 

Her  end  drawing  nearer,  she  prayed  the  Lord 
to  give  her  an  easy  passage  ;  and  taking  leave  of 
her  sister  Hannah,  she  said  if  she  was  worse, 
some  should  call  her.  Taking  her  by  the  band, 
she  said,  "  Dear  sister  thou  hast  been  near  and 
dear  to  mc,  and  careful  of  me :  the  Lord  requite 
thee,  and  be  near  to  thee  when  thou  comest  to 
lio  on  a  dying  bed.''  Near  morning,  her  dis- 
temper growing  upon  her,  she  said,  "  I  am  as 
sensible  as  any  of  you,  and  I  am  well  content  to 
die.  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  salvation  ;"  with 
many  more  good  expressions,  which  could  not  be 
perfectly  understood,  her  voice  being  low ;  but 
she  was  sensible  to  the  last,  saying  within  a  .very 
little  time  of  drawing  her  last  breath,  "Lord, 
take  me  away;"  and  presently  after,  she  gently 
and  comfortably  passed  out  of  this  world,  to  live 
for  ever  in  a  world  which  hath  no  end. 

She  departed  this  life  the  24th  of  the  9th  mo. 
1691. 
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From  S'biMiL 
OaiQIN   or  THX     KATEBIALS   OF  WKITINO. 

I  h&Te  collected  from  the  literary  history  of 
France  the  present  onrions  article. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  writing  was  on  cin- 
ders, on  bricks,  and  on  tables  of  stone ;  after- 
wards on  plates  of  Tsrions  materials,  on  ivory, 
and  on  similar  articles. 

In  the  book  of  Job,  mention  is  made  of  the 
cnstom  of  writing  on  stone,  and  on  sheets  of 
lead.  It  was  on  tables  of  stone  that  Moses 
recerred  the  law  written  by  God  himself  The 
Gaols  in  the  time  of  Ccesar,  wrote  on  tables  ; 
bat  of  what  they  were  composed  is  not  known. 
This  manner  of  writing  we  still  retaiti,  in  re- 
spect to  inscriptions,  epitaphs,  and  sach  me- 
morials as  we  are  desirons  should  reach  pos- 
terity. 

These  early  inventions,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
tablets  of  wood;  and  as  cedar  is  incorruptible 
because  of  its  bitterness,  they  chose  this  wood 
for  their  most  important  writings.  From  this 
cnstom  arises  the  celebrated  ezpreecions  of  the 
ancients,  when  they  meant  to  give  the  highest  eulo- 
ginmof  an  ezoollent  work,  etcedro  dignaloouari ; 
that  it  was  worthy  to  be  put  on  cedar.  These 
tablets  were  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees ;  the 
nse  of  them  still  exists,  but  in  general  they  are 
inade  of  other  material  than  wood.  The  same 
reason  which  led  to  prefer  the  cedar  to  other 
trees  induced  to  write  on  wax,  which  is  incor- 
mptible  from  its  nature.  Men  generally  used 
it  to  write  their  testaments,  in  order  the  better 
to  preserve  them.  Thus  Juvenal  says,  Cera* 
implere  eapaeet. 

Saint  Isadore  of  Seville  testifies,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Tuscans  were  the'  first  who  used 
wax  to  write  on.  They  wrote  with  an  iron  bod- 
kin, as  they  did  on  the  other  substances  we  have 
noticed.  But  the  Romans  having  forbidden 
the  nse  of  this  instrument,  they  substituted  a 
stylus  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird,  or  other  ani- 
mal ;  so  that  their  writings  resemble  engravings. 
They  also  employed  reeds  cut  in  the  form  of 
pens. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  the  art  of  writing 
consisted  in  painting  with  different  kinds  of 
ink.  This  novel  mode  of  writing  occasioned 
them  to  invent  other  materials  proper  to  receive 
their  writing — ^they  now  chose  the  thin  peels  of 
certain  trees,  plants,  and  dcins  of  animals,  which 
were  prepared  for  this  purpose.  The  first  place 
where  they  began  to  prepare  these  skins  was 
FergamoB,  Asia.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  La- 
tin name,  from  whence  we  have  derived  that  of 
parchment.  These  skins  are,  however,  better 
known  amongst  the  aathors  of  the  purest  Latin, 
under  the  naine  of  membrana.  They  were  so 
enlled  because  of  the  membranes  of  the  animals, 
of  whieh  they  were  composed.  The  ancients 
had  parchments  of  three  difierent  colors,  white, 
yellow  and  purple.    At  Rome,  white  parchment 


was  disliked,  because  it  was  more  subject  to  be 
soiled  than  the'  others,  and  dazzled  the  eye. 
They  generally  wrote  in  letters  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, on  purple  parchments  This  custom  con- 
tinued in  the  early  ages  of  the  church;  and 
there  are  yet  extant  written  copies  of  the  evan- 
gelists of  this  kind :  of  which  specimens  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Egyptians  on  their  side  employed  for  wri- 
ting the  bark  or  pith  of  a  plant  called  papyrus. 
Formerly  there  grew  great'  quantities  of  it  on 
the  sides  of  the  Nile.  It  is  this  plant  which 
has  given  the  name  -to  our  paper,  although  it  is 
composed  of  linen  or  rags.  The  Chinese  make 
their  paper  with  silk.  The  use  of  paper  is  of 
great  antiquity.  It  is  what  the  ancient  Latin- 
ists  call  lAarta  or  ehafta.  The  honor  of  this 
invention  is  due  to  the  town  of  Memphis  in 
Egypt.  Before  the  use  of  parchment  and  paper 
passed  to  the  Romans,  they  contrived  to  nse  the 
thin  peel  which  was  found  on  certain  trees,  be- 
tween the  wood  of  these  trees  and  their  iMirk. 
This  second  skin  they  called  liher,  from  whence 
they  have  derived  the  names  of  library  and  li- 
brarian in  the  European  languages,  and  the 
French  their  libre  for  book.  Anciently,  instead 
of  folding  this  bark,  this  parchment  and  paper, 
as  we  fold  ours,  they  rolled  it  according  as  they 
wrote  on  it ;  and  the  Latin  names  which  they 
gave  these  rolls,  is  passed  into  our  laoguages,  as 
well  as  the  others.  We  say  a  volume  or  volumes, 
although  our  books  are  composed  of  pages  cut, 
and  bound  together. 

The  ancients  were  still  more  curious  than  our- 
selves in  having  their  books  richly  ornamented. 
Besides  the  tint  of  purple  with  which  they  tinged 
their  vellum,  and  the  liquid  gold  which  they  em- 
ployed for  their  ink,  tney  were  very  solicitous 
to  enrich  with  precious  stones  the  covers  of  their 
books.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  ''church,  they 
painted  on  the  outside  commonly  a  dying  Christ. 

The  following  additional  information,  taken 
from  Casley's  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Ring's  library,  is  not  less  curious. 

"  Varra  says,  that  plain  leaves  (or  mallow 
leaves)  wore  at  first  used  for  writing  on ;  from 
whence  the  word  began  and  continued  to  signify 
the  leaf  of  a  book,  as  well  as  of  a  tree  or  plant. 

*•  That  the  ancients  wrote  or  engraved  on 
brass  is  manifest  from  several- instances ;  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables,  and  other  monuments,  were 
kept  in  the  capitol,  engraved  on  brass.  The 
Romans  and  the  Lacedemonians  .wrote  like  the 
Jews  on  tables.  There  is  a  small  fragment  of 
writing  on  bark,  near  one  thousand  years  old,  in 
the  Cottonian  Library ;  and  there  are  still  re- 
maining a  few  old  books  in  libraries  abroad,  said 
to  be  written  on  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 

"  The  art  of  making  paper  of  cotton,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Xlth  century.  The  invention  of 
making  paper  of  linen  rags  could  not  be  long 
after." 
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KEVIKW   OF  THE  CHVRCH. 

In  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  Chnrch  we  are 
brought  to  this  conclusion : — In  some  places  the 
spirit  of  controversy  has  consumed  the  spirit  of 
piety — in  others,  the  spirit  of  worldliness  has 
gained  a  mournful  pre-eminence,  and  thousands 
are  led  captive  by  it.  Where  is  the  remedy  for 
the  declension  and  desolattons  that  are  mani- 
fest f 

Individual  dutv,  or  individual  faithfulness  to 
known  duty,  we  believe  would  do  more  to  rectify 
the  evib  complained  of,  than  any  other  means 
that  could  be  resorted  to.  The  voice  of  lebuke 
or  censure  requires  but  a  small  part  of  the  mo- 
ral energy  necessary  to  quench  only  one  of  the 
minor  evil  passionsof  one's  own  heart.  We  may 
boldly  point  out  the  abominations  that  surround 
us,  while  we  have  not  the  moral  courage  to 
strike  an  energetic  blow  at  the  sinful  principle 
within  us.  It  is  said  with  truth,  to  be  much 
easier  to  make  an  assault  upon  other  men's  sins, 
than  boldly  contend  with  our  own,  and  patiently 
go  forward  with  their  demolition. 

Now,  disciple  of  Christ,  we  would  not  dis- 
courage any  concern  thou  mayest  feel  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Church.  We  care  not 
how  broad  are  thy  sympathies,  we  can  rejoice  in 
the  strength  and  depth  of  thy  emotions  of  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  Zion.  But  we  caution 
thee  not  to  be  drawn  by  any  object  whatever, 
even  Zion's  welfare,  from  ihe  spiritual  care  and 
regulation  of  thy  own  heart.  While  thou  moum- 
est  over  desolation  elsewhere,  see  to  it  that  thy 
own  soul  is  not  a  moral  waste.  Lot  not  care  for 
the  Cknroh  consume  those  energies  which  the 
culture  of  thy  own  heart  demands.  Zion's  pre- 
sent weakness  and  tarnished  honor  is  owing 
more,  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  the  negleet  of 
personal  holiness.  Thy  zeal  for  Zion  has  no 
good  foundation,  is  not  a  spiritual  reality,  if  it 
bo  not  based  on  a  toell  kepi  /leart. — if  it  does  not 
originate  in  a  soul  prepared  for  communion  with 
Ood,  and  animated  by  the  holy  principles  of  the 
gospel.  This  then  is  the  bearing  of  our  re- 
marks. Let  the  present  state  of  the  church 
arouse  to  individual  duties  and  responsibilities — 
awaken  the  anxiety  in  each  member,  that  one  t'in<-- 
yardftit  least,  shall  be  well  kept.  If  tares  have 
started  and  are  luxuriant  in  every  other  field, 
let  there  be  at  least  one  from  which  they  shall  be 
expelled,  even  to  the  last  of  their  number.  If 
the  soldiers  of  Zion  have  not  become  a  mighty 
multitude,  let  there  be  one  soldier  of  the  cro^ 
finn  and  true,  and  be  that  honor  <Atn«. 


A  little  girl  about  seven  years  old  was  asked 
by  an  atheist  how  large  she  supposed  her  Qod  to 
be :  to  which  she  replied  with  admirable  readi- 
nMs,  "  He  is  so  great,  the  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain him,  and  yet  so  kindly  condescending  as  to 
dwell  in  my  little  heart." 


Wnm  th*  H«v  UomMr  MtgnlM. 

QUIAMA. 

GoBtiD\Md  trwji  pAgfl  4S. 

"  Far  different  to  the  barren  savannahs,"  Dr. 
Dalton  remarks,  "  are  the  magnificent  forests 
which  present  to  the  eye  an  unfading  garment 
of  green,  varying  in  tint  from  the  darkest  to  the 
lightest  hue.  Here  are  to  be  seen  majestic  trees, 
laiger  and  statelier  than  the  oak ;  here  entwine 
in  voluptuous  negligence  numerous  pliant  vines, 
interlacing  and  encircling  the  larger  trees,  and 
named  by  the  colonists  bush-robes  (lianee.)  Here 
flourish  the  varieties  of  the  broad-leaved  palms, 
the  numerous  native  fruit  trees,  and  a  host  of 
others  possessing  medicinal  and  other  valuable 
properties,  whilst  minute  mosses,  innumerable 
lichens,  and  aVariety  of  ferns  and  parasitic  plants 
crowd  together  in  aocial  luxuriance ;  orchideous 
plants  in  amazing  numbers,  perched  on  the 
gigantic  and  forked  branches  of  tress,  seeking 
only  for  a  resting-place,  appear  to  inhale  from 
the  air  alone  (^though  so  densely  crowded  by  in- 
habitants) the  pabulum  'which  supports  their 
capricious  and  singular  existence. 

The  whole  earth  is.  life,  4.he  very  air  is  life, 
and  the  foot  of  man  oan  scarcely  tread  upon  an 
inch  of  ground  in  this  magazine  of  Nature's 
wonders  without  crushing  some  graceful  plant  or 
beauteous  flower,  so  densely  is  it  inhabited,  so 
united,  peaceful,  ond  thriving  are  its  denizens. 
The  very  beams  of  the  bright  sun  are  excluded 
from  these  secret  haunts.  Its  rays  glance  only 
on  the  fanciful  and  glistening  leaves,  which  form 
a  veil  or  mantle  to  the- treasures  they  conceal. 
How  true  and  beautiful  again  is  the  language  of 
Humboldt ;  not-  alone  are  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
plants  glorying  in  existence,  but  the  forest,  still 
and  silent  as  the  f  rave,  is  yet  a  city  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  things  living,  save  man  :  "  Yet 
amid  this  apparent  silence,  should  one  listen  at- 
tentively, he  hears  a  stifled  sound,  a  continued 
murmur,  a  hum  of  insects  that  fill  the  lower 
strata  of  the  air.  Nothing  is  more  adapted  to 
excite  in  man  a  sentiment  of  the  extent  and 
power  of  organic  life. 

'  "  Myriads  of  insects  crawl  on  the  ground,  and 
flutter  ronnd  the  plants  scorched  by  the  sun's 
beat.  A  confused  noise  issues  from  every  bush, 
from  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks,  and  from  the  ground,  which  is  under- 
mined by  lizards,  millepedes,  and  blind  worms. 
It  is  a  voice  proclaiming  to  us  that  all  nature 
breathes,  that,  under  a  thousand  differents  forms, 
life  is  diffused  in  the  cracked  and  dusty  soil  as 
in  the  bosom  of  its  waters,  and  in  the  air  that 
circulates  around  us." 

Timber  trees  in  every  variety,  fruit  trees  in 
astonishing  profusion,  medicinal  plants  of  sin- 

falar  efficacy,  shrubs  and  flower  plants  in  inex- 
austible  numbers,  are  found  within  these  fruit- 
ful forests,  in  whose  branches  nestle  a  world  of 
birds.    The  shrill  scream  of  the  parrot  at  mom- 
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ing  and  evening  rends  the  air,  while  plaintire 
and  slow  strains  may  be  heard  at  times  from  the 
maam  and  the  powie.  The  rich  plumage  of  the 
numerous  bird  tribes,  and  theirpeculiar  and  varied 
notes,  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  mute  but 
grand  assemblage  of  living  plants.  The  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  of  these  vast  forests  are 
almost  incredible,  save  to  eye-witnesses.  The 
Indian,  the  melanoboly  lord  of  the  soil,  alone  apr 
preciates  their  gorgeous  beanty  and  soothing 
aolitudeSk 

Next  to  the  boundless  forests  come  the  magnr- 
fioen:  rivers  of  Guiana;  with  their  noble  ex- 
panse of  waters,  their  beautiful  wopded  islands, 
their  pictaresque  oataraete,  their  lonely  but 
romantic  scenery,  and  their  secluded  ereeks,  the 
resort  of  savage  barbarism. 

Bat  it  is  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coasts, 
nor  near  the  banks  of-  the  rivers,  although  even 
there  the  Inxurianoe  of  the  foliage  and  breadth 
of  water  are  very  striking,  that  the  most  re- 
markable scenes  and  objects  which  are  met  with 
in  the  interior  of  British  Guiana  present  them- 
selves to  notice.  The  traveller  must  pass  by 
the  maritime  portion,  and  leave  behind  him  the 
interminable  forests  ;  he  must  ascend  the  rivers, 
and  surmount  the  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts ; 
he  must  quit  the  equable  but  enorvating  tem- 
poatare  of  the  low  lands,  and  ascend  the  granite 
mountains  and  sandstone  heights,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate aH  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery ;  and  to  trace  with  awe,  wonder,  and  ad- 
miration, the  pisturesqae- objects  which  stud  the 
wooded  plains  and  wandering  streams. 

According  to  Sir  Robert  Scbombnrgk,  the 
greatest  geological  wonder  of  Gniana  is  the 
Ataraipu,  or  Devil's  Rock.  This  singular  rock 
is  wooded  for  about  350  feet,  above  which  rises 
a  masR  of  granite  devoid  of  all  vegetation,  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  for  about  550  feet  more.  At 
another  spot,  a  remarkable  basaltic  column, 
fashioned  by  Nature,  and  called  by  the  Indiana 
Pur^piapa,  or  the  Felled  Tree,  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  small  hillock,  sbont  50  feet  high. 

A  portion  of  another  group  of  colamnar  bualts, 
which  also  terminates  on  the  sammit  in  one 
abrupt  pillar,  about  50  feet  in  height,  has  been 
asiiimilated  by  the  Indians  to  the  Maroca — a 
large  rattle  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  calabash- 
tree,  filled  with  pebbles,  feathers,  stone  and  snake- 
teeth,  and  wtiich  is  the  indispensable  instrument 
of  the  Piatrary,  Piai-man,  or  Indian  sorcerer, 
daring  his  conjurations.  Another  group  of 
columnar  trap-rocks  has  been  called  the  gaava- 
tree  stump.  The  Indians  have  a  very  primitive 
tradition  of  a  good  spirit  turning  everything  to 
stone  which  bo  touched ;  hence  every  rock  which 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  sise,  or  fantastically 
shaped  by  nature,  is  compared  to  some  bird, 
aniiial,  or  tree,  petrified  by  the  powerful  Ma- 
kvnaima. 

Granite  rocks,  well  known  for  the  fantastic 


shapes  which  they  assume  in  various  countries, 
I  and  for  their  peculiar  decomposition  into  globu- 
I  lar  masses  and  rocking  stones,  present  the  same 
peculiarities  here  as  elsewfaere,  and  to  a  rather 
remarkable  ezteoti  Piles  of  granite  are  met 
with  on  the  Esseqnebo,  rising  to  a  b«gbt  of  140 
to  160  feet.  One  pile  consists  of  three  huge 
blocks,  resting  one  above  the  other.  Another  of 
a  pyramidal  shape  attains  nearly  to  the  height 
of  200  feet.  These  "  giants  of  the  hUl,"  as  Mr. 
Waterton  has  termed  them  in  his  "  Wandering," 
are  both  of  them  inaccessible. 

It  is  in  this  neighborhood  that  tbe  mde  and 
fanciful  hieroglyphics,  called  "picture-writing" 
by  the  Indians,  are  met  with.  The  figures  re- 
presented are  of  the  most  varied  and  singular 
description — mde  ontlines  of  birds,  animals,  men 
and  women,  and  even  large  vessels  with  masts. 
Characters  have  airo  been  met  with  which  have 
been  supposed  to  bear  a  remote  resemblance  to 
the  Hebrew. 

Sir  R.  Sohombnrgk  remarks,  in  his  "  Illus- 
trated Views  of  British  Guiana,"  in  reference  to 
those  rude  sculptures : 

"A  mystery,  not  yet  solved,  hangs  over  these 
sculptured  rocks ;  whatever  may  be  their  origin, 
the  subject  is  one  of  high  interest,  and  demands 
the  full  investigation  nf  the  antiquarian  and  his- 
torian. I  have  myself  traced  these  inscriptions 
through  seven  hundred  miles  of  longitude,  and 
five  hundred  of  latitude,  or  scattered  here  and 
there  over  an  extent  of  thred  hundred  and  fifty 
thonsand  square  miles  I  have  copied  many  of 
them,  and  although  they  do  not  denote  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization,  in  my  opinion  they 
havo  a  higher  origin  and  signification  than  that 
generally  asciibed  to  them ;  namely,  the  idle 
tracings  of  hunting  nations.  It  is  -  remarkable 
that  the  situation  of  those  which  I  have  seen  was 
generally  near  cataracts  and  rapids.  The  In- 
dian races  of  the  prese'nt  day  can  give  no  ac- 
coant  of  their  origin ;  some  ascribe  them  to  the 
good  spirit,  others  to  their  forefathers  ;  and  the 
Taruma  Indians,  on  the  river  Cuyuwine,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Upper  Essequebe,  gave  me,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  Who  had  made  the  figures  which 
I  saw  sculptured  on  some  of  tbe  blocks  of  green- 
stone in  that  river  1  '  that  women  had  made  them 
long  time  ago  V" 

It  might  be  remarked  upon  this  that  cataracts 
are  just  the  places  where  hard  rocks,  such  as 
granite  and  greenstone,  are  met  with,  adapted 
for  lasting  sculptures ;  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  spot,  to  which  the  Indian  is  never  insensible, 
and  the  neighborhood  of  water,  would  have  con- 
stituted further  temptations  to  the  lingering  hun- 
ter to  practise  ther^  bis  rude  and  elementary 
art. 

Tlie  Indians  of  Guiana  are  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  and  somewhat  glossy,  not  unliko  new  and 
clean  copper.  They  are  as  grave  and  austere  as 
Arabs,  exhibiting  much  dignity  in  their  walk 
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and  bearing,  and  an  impertarbable  calmness  and 
self-posaesaioa.  '  Strange  that  sach  noble  attri- 
butes shonld  most  distinguish  man  in  his  savage 
state  I  Tbey  are  divided  into  tribes,  having  dif- 
ferent nam^,  habits,  language,  and  even  moral 
and  physioal  qualities,  although  apparently  de- 
scending from  the  same  parent  stock,  which  is 
Mongolian  in  its  character.  After  an  inter- 
course of  three  hundred  years  with  the  white 
man,  the  modes  and  habits  of  the  native  have 
undergone  little  or  no  change.  With  the  eX' 
oeption  of  the  efforts  made  by  a  few  sealoua  mis- 
sionaries, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  civilize 
and  improve  him  ;  while  th6  intrusion  of  Euro- 
peans into  the  territories  which  onae  belonged  to 
his  fore-fathers  rapidly  threatens  to  extinguish 
the  last  remnants  of  his  race. 

The  tribe  called  Macusi  has  the  credit,  if  any, 
of  preparing  the  famous  wourali  or  urari  poison, 
the  various  ingredients  of  which  he  obtains  from 
the  depths  of  the  forests.  The  principal,  accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Dalton,  is  the  wourali  vine,  which 
grows  wild.  Having  procured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this,  he  next  seeks  a  bitter  root;  and 
one  or  two  bulbous  pUnts,  which  contain  a  green 
and  glutinous  j  nice;  These  being  all  tied  together, 
he  searches  for  two  species  of  venomous  ants  : 
one  large  and  black,  the  "  muneery,"  about'  an 
inch  long,  and  found  in  nests  near  to  aromatic 
shrubs ;  the  other  a  small  red  one,  found  under 
the  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  shrubs.  Provid- 
ing himself  now  with  some  strong  Indian  pepper, 
and  the  pounded,  fangs  of  the  "  cabarri"  and 
conna-couchi  snakes,  the  mauufacturer  of  poison 
proceeds  to  his  deadly  task  in  a  manner  which 
reminds  us  of  the  proceedings  of  witches,  as 
chronicled  by  poets  and  roniancers : 

"  He  scrapes  the  wourali  vine  and  bitter  loot 
into  thin  shavings,  and  puts  them  into  a  kind  of 
colander,  made  of  leaves ;  this  ho  holds  ewer  an 
earthen  pot,  and  pours  water  on  the  shavings ; 
the  liquor  which  comes  through  has  .the  i^pear- 
ance  of  coffee.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  procured,  the  shavings  are  thrown  aside. 
He  then  bruises  the  bulbous  stalks,  and  squeeses- 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  their,  juice  through 
his  hands  into  the  pot.  Lastly,  the  snakes' 
fangs,  ants,  and  pepper  are  bruised,  and  thrown 
into  it.  It  is  placed  then  on  a  slow  fire,  and  as 
it  boils,  more  of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added, 
according  as  it  may  be  found  necessary,  and  the 
scum  is  taken  off  with  a  leaf)  it. remains  on  the 
fire  till  reduced  to  a  thick  syru^  o^  a  deep  brown 
color.  As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at  this  state,  a 
few  arrows  are  poisoned  with  it  to  try  its 
strength." 

The  manner  in  which  the  strength  of,  the 
poison  is  tested  is  said  to  be  by  wounding  trees, 
and  if  the  leaves  fall  off  or  die  within  three  days 
they  consider  the  poison  sufficiently  virulent,  but 
not  otherwise  1 

When  a  man  is  to  be  killed,  his  enemy  follows 


his  path  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  till  a  favor- 
able opportunity  presents  itself  of  shooting  him 
in  the  bock.  He  then  drags  the  corpse  aside  aqd 
buries  it  in  a  shallow  grave.  The  third  night 
he  goes  to  the  grave,  and  presses  a  pointed  stick 
through  the  corpse.  If  on  withdrawing  the 
stick  he  finds  blood  on  the  end  of  it,  be  tastes 
the  blood,  in  order  to  ward  off  any  evil  effects 
that  might  follow  from  the  murder.  Hence  also, 
if  the  .wounded  man  is  able  to  reach  his  home, 
he  charges  his  relations  to  bury  him  in  some 
place  wh^re  his  body  cannot  be  found,  and  leaves 
it  to  them  to  avenge  his  death. 

[!•  be«MiUaiud.] 


Dr.  Payson,  when  racked  with  pain,  and  near 
to  death,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  to  lose  one's  will.  Since  I  have  lost  my 
will,  I  have  found  happiness.  There  can  be  no 
sneh  thing  as  disappointment  to  me,  for  I  have 
no  denreM  but  that  God's  will  may  be  accom- 
plished." 

John  NewtoB,  in  his  old  age,  when  his  sight 
had  become  so  dim  as  to  be  unable  to  read,  hear- 
ing this  Scripture  repeated,  "  By  the  grace  of  Grod 
I  am  what  I  am,"  paused  for  some  moments,  and 
then  uttered  this  affecting  soliloquy  :  "  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  to  be.  Ah  1  how  imperfect  and 
deficient !  I  am  not  what  I  wish  to  be.  I  ab- 
hor that  which  is  evil,  and  I  would  cleave  to 
that  which  is  good.  I  am  not  what  I  hope  to 
be.  Soon,  soon,  I  shall  put  off  mortality,  and 
with  mortality,  all  sin  and  imperfection.  Though 
I  am  not  what  I  oitght  to  be,  what  I  with  to  be, 
and  what  I  hope  to  be,  yet  I  can  truly  say  I  am 
not  what  I  once  was,  a  slave  to  sin  and  Satan ;  and 
I  can  heartily  join  with  the  apostle,  and  acknow- 
ledge, "  By  the  grace  of  God  lam  what  1  am." 

"1  was  once  called,"  says  Mr.  Jay,  "to  at- 
tend the  dying  bed  of  a  young  female.  In  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries,  she  replied,  '  I  have  little 
to  relate  as  to  my  experience.  I  have  been  much 
tried  and  tempted ;  but  this  is  my  sheet  anchor  : 
He  hath  said,  '  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  I  know  I  come  to 
him,  and  /  expect  he  teiU  be  at  good  as  hit  word. 
Poor  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  he  will  not  trifle 
with  me  nor  deceive  me.  It  would  be  beneath 
his  greatness  as  well  as  goodness." 

Pleasure,  however  harmless  in  itself,  may  be- 
come mischievous  by  endearing  us  to  a  state 
which  we  know  to  be  transient  and  probationary, 
and  withdrawing  our  thoughts  from  that  of  which 
every  hour  brings  us  nearer  to  the  beginning, 
and  .of  which  no  length  of  time  will  bring  us  to 
the  end.  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  itself, 
nor  has  any  other  use,  but  as  it  disengages  us 
from  the  allurements  of  sense.  In  the  state  of 
future  perfection,  to  which  we  all  aspire,  there 
will  be  pleasure  without  danger,  and  security 
without  restraint.  Da.  .Johnson. 
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oocnPATiOH,  ITS  trnuTT,  potior,  and 

HICB88ITT. 
<■  I  would  not  WMt*  my  spriof  of  ^oa(b 
In  idle  dallUnce.    I  woald  plant  rich  sreds 
To  blonom  in  my  manhood,  and  bear  fniit 
Wbenlam  old." 

Orer-indalgent  parents  freqaently  unfit  tlieir 
ehildren,  u  well  for  th6  struggles  ss  for  the 
Tieissitades  of  life,  and  by  making  tbem  idlers, 
subject  them  to  a  thousand  temptations — temp- 
tations which,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
would  resist  or  defy,  but  which,  with  nothing  to 
do,  and  a  disposition  to  be  social,  are  almost  ir- 
resistible. There  is  indeed  nothing  more  essen- 
tial than  regular  occupation.  It  at  once  trains, 
sehools  and  engages  the  mind,  inflnenoes  aud 
controls  the  character,  employs  the  time,  arrests 
the  attention,  elevates  the  moral  nature,  and 
gires  the  individual  a  stake  in '  society  and  its 
movements.  It  is,  ipdeed,  a  law  Of  nature  that 
auu  should  be  employed.  The  youth  who  com- 
Bfloces  a  career  of  idleness,  and  wastes  the  early 
yeus  of  his  manhood  in  the  empty  pursuits  of 
Cuhion,  the  frivolous  gaieties  of  the  vapid  and 
unmeaning,  or  worse — who  may  be  constantly 
seen  reeling  from  one  hotel  to  another,  and  in- 
dulging in  every  description,  of  excess,  will  in 
the  greut  majority  of  cases,  not  only  die  prema- 
toielj,  but  with  a  sullied  name  and  a  darkened 
eharaeter.  The  sons  of  the  rich  are  especially 
liable  to  filter  and  fall  in  this  way.  The  poor 
maa  is  compelled  by  the  force  of  necessity,  to 
send  his  children  into  the' world  to  wrestle  for 
themselves,  and  common  sense  as  well  as  ordi- 
nary experience  teaches  him,  that  in  order  to  do 
M>  with  any  chance  of  success,  they  must  be  duly 
itted  and  qualified,  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
trade,  calling,  or  profession.  It  is,  we  ai-e 
aware,  difficult  at  times  to  choose,  but  almost 
any  regular  employment  is  better  than  none. 
Pride  too,  false  pride,  is  sometimes  a  sad  ignut 
JJMttnu,  and  at  once  bewilders  and  misleads. 
How  many  parents  who  have  grown  rich  by  the 
pursuit  of  some  mechanical  or  manufiicturiog 
Duainess,  turn  with  horror,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  like  pursuit  for  their  sons,  and  often 
too,  when  those  sons  do  not  possess  half  the  in- 
telligence, the  energy  and  perseverance  of  their 
£uhen.  At  this  moment,  how  many  young 
nen  are  wasting  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in 
professional  positions  for  which  they  are  totally 
unfitted,  but  which,  in  very  shame,  they  must 
adhere  to,  for  false  pride  will  not  permit  them 
to  take  a  step  in  another  direction.  Better,  they 
think,  to  starve  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  than  to 
flourish  or  prosper  as  a  mechanic  or  a  storekeeper. 
Bat,  we  repeat^  any  regular  occupation  is  far 
bettier  than  none.  Aeeording  to  the  official  re- 
port of  the  officers  of  one  of  our  Penitentiaries, 
of  forty-eight  prisoners  received  during  a  single 
▼ear  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  very  few 
had  been  taught  any  regular  or  useful  business. 


The  consequence  was,  that  Idleness  and  Tempta- 
tion followed  them  step  by  step,  until,  in  the 
end,  these  were  joined  by  Crime,  and  with  truly 
Isaiifnl  consequences.  The  responsibility  of 
parents  and  guardians  in  this  particular,  can 
scsiroely  be  alluded  to  in  terms  too  strong.  The 
father  who  sends  his  son  into  the  world  without 
any  trade,  calling  or  profession,  commits  not  only 
a  fearful  error,  but  a  crime.  He  subjects  him 
to  a  fiery  ordeal  without  the  necessary  jirepsra- 
tion. 

It  is  indeed  the  experience  of  the  most  thought- 
fal  observers,  that  while  idleness  is  the  fruitful 
parent  of  crime,  the  oases  are  rare  in  which  in-  • 
dividnals  who  have  been  properly  trained  in 
youth,  who  have  been  taught  some  useful  calling 
or  practical  occupation,  have  been  consigned, 
through  the  agencies  of  the  law,  to  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  Penitentiary  discipline.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  all  are 
liable  to  be  overtaken  by  vicissitude  and  misfor- 
tune. But  even  under  such  circumstances,  the 
man  who  has  at  his  finger-ends'  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honorable  livelihood,  not  only  feels 
a  sense  of  independence,  but  is  able  at  once  to 
take  a  creditable  position  among  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  battle  manfuljy  for  future  pros- 
perity. But  without  mean!>,  without  friends, 
and  with  habits  of  idleness,  his  situation  must 
indeed  be  deplorable.  The  true  policy  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  discover  the  inclination  and 
the  ability  as  fu  as  possible,  and  then  to  adapt 
them  to  some  useful  and  creditable  employment. 
JPennsjfhania  Inquirer. 


INDIAN    MTIMMIES. 

Geo.  C.  Bates  writes  to  the  Detroit  Advertiser, 
that  the  great  mystery  among  the  Savans  of  the 
world — ^to  wit:  by  whatever  process  of  art  or 
skill  in  science  the  mummies  found  in  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  have  been  preserved,  and  in  which 
modem  skill  has  exhausted  all  its  resources  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  analyze,  is  known  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  among  the  wandering  races  of 
the  Ohinooks  and  the  Flatheada.  These  rude 
savages  understand  and  practice  this  art  with  as 
much  success  as  attended  the  efibrts  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.     Mr.  Bates  says  : 

At  the  famous  depository  for  the  farmers  of 
California,  on  Montgomery  street,  there  are  two 
specimens  which  are  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  refiecting,  and  show  how  in- 
timate, afler  all,  are  the  relations  of  the  past  and 
the  future.  The  former  of  those  is  a  Flathead 
mummy,  found  in  his  cnnoe  on  the  shores  of 
Pnget  Sound,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  Egyptian  mummy, 
would  be  utterly  astonished  at  the  exact  simili- 
tude, save  in  the  conformation  of  the  subject. 
The  forehead  of  the  skull  has  been  evidently  de- 
pressed by  outward  mechanieal  appliances,  but 
in  all  elso,  it  is  the  mummy  of  a  Pyramid,  in 
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•  perfect  state  of  pregervation.  The  eje  b&lla 
are  still  rouod  ander  the  lid ;  the  Teins  injected 
with  some  preaerviog  liquid,  the  bowels,  etomaeh 
and  liver  dried  up,  but  not  decayed,  all  perfectly 
preserved.  The  very  blanket  that  entwines  him, 
made  of  some  threads  of  bark  and  saturated  witb 
a  pitchy  substance,  is  entire.  The  inner  canoe 
in- which  he  was  found  was  entirely  decayed,  and 
the  outer  one  was  entirely  gone,  yet  the  body 
was  evidently  just  as  it  was  prepared  by  the  em- 
balmer;  and,  although  now  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  it  shows  no  sign  of  decomposition.  It  would 
seem  as  if  prepared  for  all  coming  time.  Where 
these  wanderers  of  the  desert  learned  this  art,  is 
a  query  over  which  the  wise  may  ponder ;  and 
those  who  are  skilled  in  such  things  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  the  strange  specimen  picked 
up  near  the  disputed  boundary  of  our  western 
frontier. — North  American  and  Gazette. 


F R I  K  N  U S '  I  N T K L  LI  G K N (^ K  K . 


PHILADELPHIA,  FOURTH  MONTH  U,  1865. 

An' editorial  article  in  the  Kew  York  Tribune, 
of  2d  inst.,  refers  to  a  debate  which  occurred  at 
Madrid,  .on  the  8th  of  last  month,  amon^  the  re- 
presentatives of  theSpanisb  Government, founded 
on  a  communication  from  the  Captain  Ocoeral  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  efforts  which,  have 
been  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
get  possession  of  the  Island,  and  the  fact  that  a 
few  of  its  inhabitants  favor  the  measure,  has 
aroused  the  fears  of  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  and 
caused  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfaction. 

When  these  facts  were  communicated  to  the 
home  government  at  Madrid,  the  minister  of 
Finance  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  all  the 
conspirators  who  had  beeii  arrested  were  notori- 
ous supporters  of  slavery.  Proceeding  from  this 
point,  the  minister,  sa;8  the  Tribune,  took  occa- 
sion to  declare  "  that  without  in  any  degree  af- 
fecting vetted  righit  of  properti/,  and  without  re- 
fvtmg  to  mal-e  compensation  hy  a  suitable  in- 
demnify, the  Spanish  Cucernment  wa»  firmly 
retolved  to  put  an  end  to  thai  barbarou*  itutitu- 
tion,  tchich  all  civilized  nations  condemn,  and 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  term,  a  pest  and  dit- 
grace  to  humanity." 

This  declaration,  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion, and  one  of  the  members  proposed  a  vote'of 
support  and  thanks  to  the  Spanish  cabinet,. 
ichich  was  carried  unanimously.  We  shall  look 
with  great  interest  to  the  future  deliberations  of, 
the  Spanish  government  on  this  interesting  ques- 
tion,  and  should  the  abolition  of  slavery  be 


aodomplished  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  will  be  the  only  slave-holding 
countries  in  Christendom.* 


We  publish  iu  this  number  *'  A  farewell  to 
Music,"  by  A.  Opie,  which  was  kindly  sent  as  by 
a  correspondent ;  and  although  it  has  appeared 
in  the  Intelligctacer  some  years  ago,  it  may  be 
new  to  many  of  our  present  refiders, '  and  we 
deem  it' a  very  suitable  appendage  to  the  testi- 
monies on  that  subject. 

We  have  a  number  of  obituaries  on  hand 
which  will  appear.  Our  friends  must  not  oon- 
sure  ns  if  they  find  them  considerably  curtailed. 
The  affectionate  feelings  of  near  friends  may  lead 
into  an  extension  of  circumstances  and  character, 
very  just  and  true,  but  oocupyiog  more  space 
than  onr  limits  will  allow  us  to  appropriate  in 
that  way.  Memorials  of  deceased  friends  issued 
from  Monthly  Meetings  will  be  inserted,  and  we 
would  accept  it  as  a  kindness. to  be  furnished  with 
such  documents.  We  would,  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  seeding  us  early  notices  of  such  deaths 
as  occur  amongst  us,  giving  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  which  the  individual  was  a  member.  Also,  mar- 
riages when  performed  by  the  consent  of  Monthly 
Meetings  will  be  inserted  free  of  charge. 


D»n, — On  Sixth  day,  I'hird  mo.  2d,  Sarah 
Wright,  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting,  held  at  Cherry  Street. 

Dud,— At  his  residence  near  Millville,  Colum- 
bia Co.  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  .3d  mo.  last,  Charlks 
EvAMs,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  ago,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Murray  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Fishing  Creek. 

,  On  2nd  of  4th  month,  Rachel  C.  Wain- 

waiOHT,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age. 

,  At  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  35th 
day  of  Third  mo.  Joshua  Lifpimcott,  in  the  80th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  ol  Green  Street  Month- 
ly Meeting. 

,  In  Dublin,  Wayne  Co.  la  ,  lOth  mo.  Ist, 

1854,  Sarah  Rnglb,  aged  73. 

She  was  many  years  an  esteemed  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  we  believe  an  hum- 
ble follower  of  her  Lord  and  Master. 

Her  public  communications  seemed  to  flow 
from  the  pure  spring  of  the  Gospel,  encouraging, 
exhorting  and  consoling,  sparing  in  reproof  but 
simply  endeavoring  to  raise  the  witness  for  truth 
in  the  life  thereof,  frequently  by  touching  appeals 
calculated  to  bring  home  to  every  heart  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  that  re- 
ligion which'«1)e  professed. 

A  complication  of  trials  were  her  share  iu  her 


*  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  inrormation  hai  been 
received  which  throws  a  doubt  on  the  correctness  of 
thi*  inforaittioD* 
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pilgrimafre  through  time,  and  in  ber  last  illness 
mnch  suffering ;  yet  her  mind  appeared  always 
sweet  and  precious  in  the  life  of  truth.  We  con- 
fidently trust  she  has  been  gathered  as  a  shock  of 
com  in  its  season,  and  rests  an  inhabitant  of  that 
land  where  trials  cannot  come.  R.  H.  W. 

DiXB^— On  the  5th  inst.,  at  her  late  residence  in 
Fiederic  Co.,  Va.,  Mart  R.,  wife  of  Daniel  Walker, 
aged  36  years,  formerly  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

.   Near  Dublin,  Wayne  Co.    la.  9th  mo. 

9nd,   1854,  Joum  Morris,  a^ed  64  years. 

Truly  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Hospitality,  kindness 
and  unassuming  meekness  shone  conspicuously 
and  were  sweetly  blended  in  his  character ;  as  a 
good  steward  over  what  he  possessed,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  administer  help  to  the  needy  and  dis- 
trasaed. 

As  a  standard-bearer  among  us  his  example 
was  bright.  He  was  an  elder — and  we  feel  there 
has  been  takenfrom  our  midst,  one  whom  we  re- 
garded as  a  brother,  a  friend,  and  a  neighbor, 
whose  worthy  heart  seemed  to  diffuse  goodness 
aronnd  him.  We  trust  he  is  now  numbered  with 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

How  little  do  happy  hesirts  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health  suspect  that  aeath  is  near,  bpt'so  it  was  in 
his  case.  A  few  days  after  the  lather  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  a  lender  and  affectionate  mother  and 
a  lovely  daughter  were  summoned  from  earth,  only 
a  few  hours  intervening  between  the  time  of  their 
departure.  A  few  more  days  and  another  dau^ter 
followed.  We  trust  that  all  IS  well  with  them.  In  re- 
membrance of  the  sad  scene  the  heart  is  filled 
with  aympatheiic  tenderness,  while  the  solemn 
waniiag  is  presented,  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God," 

A  few  Testimonies  concerning  Nmic,  exlracUd 
from  the  Writini/t  and  official  records  of  the 
Sori-.fj/  of  Friendt,  from  the  year  1658  to  the 
year  1850. 

CCoocluded  from  page  4i.) 

The  following  passages 'are  extracted  froOi 
John  Ratty's  Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline : 
1746. 

"  This  people  entirely  disuse  and  condemn  as 
unlawful,  vain  sports,  and  what  are  called  "pas- 
times," a  term  surely  reproachful  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Christian,  inconsistent  with  the  profession 
he  bears,  and  bespeaking  him  senseless  of  the 
term  of  this  life,  being  rather  too  short  than  too 
long  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  Work  of 
preparing  his  soul  for  a  better  country.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  bo  the  genuine  inventions  of  the 
policy  of  Satan,  to  stifle  the  voice  of  God's  wit- 
nest  in  the  sonls  of  men,  and  divert  them  from 
a  dae  attention  to  its  holy  calls."  "  The  fol- 
lowing recreations  have  been  alway*  held  by 
this  people  to  be  of  this  sort,  viz.,  Gaming, 
Dancing,  Mtuio-meelingt,  the  use  of  songs  tend- 
ing t<jd«;bauch  the  mind,  frequenting  playhouses, 
borse-rsces,  &c."  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  1739, 
having  enumerated  divers  of  the  practices  above 
mentiuncd,  "  declared  them  to  be  nurseries  of 
debaaobery  and  wickedness,  the  burthen  and 
grief  of  the  sober  part  of  other  societies,  as  well 


as  our  own,  wholly  unbecoming  a  people  under 
the  Christian  profession,  contrary  to  the  tenpr  of 
the  doetrines  of  the  gospel  and  the  ezaroples  of 
the  best  men  in  the  earliest  age«  of  the  church.'' 
pp.  91,  92. 

After  this  declaration  the  Yearly  Meeting 
prooeeds  as  follows,  to  wit :  "  We  do  exhort  aU 
parents  of  children  and  masters  of  families,  to 
watch  over  their  children  and  servants,  and  not 
only  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  restrain  them  from 
taking  such  undue  liberties,  but  to  inculcate  in 
them  an  early  aversion  to  such  practices,  by  en- 
deavoring to  raise  in  them  a  sense  of  that  inex- 
pressible comfort  and  delight  which  attends  the 
exercise  of  true  religion  and  virtue,  the  relish 
and  taste  of  which  real  pleasure,  will  bring  them 
to  see  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  what  men 
falsely  call  so ;  and  that  the  sports  and  diversions 
by  them  used,  are  but  the  inventions  of  degene- 
rate and  corrupt  minds,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
that  solid  satisfaction  of  soul  which  is  of  an  en- 
during nature,  vainly  attempt  to  supply  the  want 
of  it  by  temporary  and  fading  plea'^urea,  the  end 
of  which  is  anxiety  and  sorrow."  pp.  93,  94. 

From  Sophia  Hume's  "  Exhortation,  <fec." 
1747. 

Sophia  Hume  was  a  valuable'  minister  in  th« 
Society  of  Friends,  and  author  of  several  excel- 
lent w6rks  on  religious  subjects,  one  entitled, 
"an  Exhortation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pro 
vince  of  South  Carolina.'*  She  is  affectionatelv 
mentioned  by  Catharine  Phillips4n  her  Journal, 
they  having  been  fellow-travellers  on  a  religious 
visit  to  Holland  in  the  year  1757.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  on  the  subject  of  music,  are  extract- 
ed from  the  aforementioned  work  dated  at 
Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina,  Firstmonth  30th, 
1747. 

"  Music  was  a  science  I  formerly  greatly  de- 
lighted in,  and  spent  much  time  both  in  the 
theory,  as  well  as  the  practical  part,  but  when 
religion  began  to  take  place  in  my  heart,  I  fotind 
musio  stood  in  my  way.  I  considered  it  only  as 
an  amusement,  which  detained  me  from  more 
solid  and  useful  thoughts  and  reflections.  In 
short,  it  became  so  burlhensome  to  me,  that  I 
cottlil  not  perform  any  of  my  airy  lessons,  which 
had  been  usual  as  well  as  pleasing  to  me.  And 
on  farther  consideration  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
merely  sensual  and  not  an  intellectual  pleasure, 
as  some  would  fondly  assert,  therefore  I  quitted 
the  study  as  well  as  practice  of  it."  On  this 
subject  she  quotes  the  sentiments  of  the  Arch- 
bbbop  of  Cambray:  "  As  for  music,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients  believed  nothing  more 
pernicious  to  a  well  regulated  state,  than  to  suf- 
fer an  effeminate  melody  to  be  intfoduccd  into  it. 
It  enervates  men,  and  renders  their  souls  soft 
and  voluptuous."  "Plato  severely  rejects  all  the 
soft  airs  of  the  Asiatic  musio,  and  with  muoh 
greater    reason  Christians  ought  to    have   an 
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aTsnion  for  thoae'  poisoned  allnrementa."  pp. 
99,  100. 

From  John  Gough't  "  Hittory,  dke." 
1790. 

John  Gongh,  in  his  history  of  the  people  cal- 
led Quakers,  has  inserted  a  "  Dissertation  on  the 
Discipline  exercised  amongst  that  people.^'  It 
contains  a  comprehensive  account  of -the  testimo- 
nies of  Friends,  with  an  interesting  Tiew  of  the 
grouhds  and  importance  of  these  testimonies  to 
the  welfare  of  society  and  the  world  at  large. 
On  the  subject  of  "  Sports  and  Diversions"  he 
says: 

A  people  honestly' directing  their  researches 
after  pure  religion,  and  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity,  could  not  be  long  in  discerning  the 
inconsistency  of  Vain  sports  and  diversions,  such 
88  theatrical  exhibitions,  horse-racing,  dancing, 
MUSICAL  ENTEKTAiNMENTS,  cards,  dice  and 
Other  species  of  gaining,  with  the  precepts  and, 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  which  they  are  diametri- 
cally oppoiite  in  their  root  and  origin,  nature  and 
tendency  ;  being  not  the  genuine  growth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  a  branch  of  the  corrupt  root  of  Gen- 
tilism,  adopted  by  professed  Christians  to  their 
hurt.  This  people,  in  their  search  after  primi- 
tive Christianity,  recurring  to  the  example  and 
precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  could  not 
reconcile '  ihete  diversions  to  Omr  practice." 
"For  these  and  other  reasons  they  thought  it 
their  duty  to  disuse  vain  sports  themselves,  bear 
their  testimony  against  them,  and  make  it  a 
point  of  communion  and  an  object  of  discipline, 
that  their  members  should  refrain  the  attendance 
thereof,  or  be  deaU  with  at  tran»gre$son.  Vol. 
2,  p.  177. 

Extraett  from  Thomas  Ciarkson't  "Portraiture 

of  Quakeritm." 

1806. 

"  The  Quakers  have  struck  out  of  the  general 
list  of  amusements,  such  only  as,  by  being  likely 
to  endanger  their  morality,  would  be  likely  to 
intorrupt  the  usefulness, and  happiness  Df  their 
Kves."  "  Dancing  and  the  diversions  of  the 
field  have  been  proscribed.  Musics  novel*,  the 
theatre,  and  all  games  of  chance  of  every  de- 
scription. Lave  been  forbidden.  "  Portraiture." 
ToL  1,  p.  87. 

George  Fox,  he  says,  "laid  a  stress  upon  many 
things  which  the  world  considered  tv  be  of  little 
moment,  but  which  his  followers  thought  to  be 
entirely  worthy  of  his  spiritual  calling.  He  for- 
bade all  the  modes  and  gestures  whi^  are  used 
as  tokens  of  obeisance,  or  flattory,  or  honor  among 
men.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  plain 
speech  or  language.  He  declaimed  against  all 
torts  of  music."  p.  15.  "  He  and  his  followers 
were  of  opinion  that  music  could  not  be  admitted 
iii  a  system  of  pure  Christianity.  The  modem 
Quakers  have  not  differed  from  their  predeces- 
sors on  this  subject,  and  therefore  «iu«tc  is  un- 


derstood to  be  prohibited  thronghont  the  Society 
at  the  present  day."  59.  "Music  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  Quakers  to  be  the  foundation  of  any 
solid  comfort  in  life.  It  can  give  us  no  solid 
encouragement,  nor  hope,  nor  prospects.  It  can 
afibrd  no  anchorage  ground,  which  shall  hold  the 
mind  in  a  storm.  It  does  nbt  appear  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  elevated  thoughts,  such  thoughts  as 
raise  the  mind  to  sublime  and  spiritual  things. 
The  most  melodious  sounds  that  human  instru- 
ments can  make  are  from  the  earth,  earthly. — 
But  nothing  can  rise- higher  than  its  own  origin. 
All  true  elevation  can  only  come  from  the  divine 
source."  pp.  66,  67. 

"  The  Quakers  believe  that  mtistc,'  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  lead 
into  the  company  of  the  world."  "It  leads  to  the 
making  up  of  festive  parties.  It  leads,  for  its 
9wn  gratification,  to  the  various  places  of  public 
resort.  Nov  this  tendency  of  leading  into  pub- 
lic is  considered  by  the  .Quakers  as  a  tendency 
big  loith  the  dissolution  of  the  Society."  pp.  76, 77. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  JBialtimore  Yearly 

Meeting. 

1850. 

"  The  ancient  testimony  of  our  religious  so- 
ciety in  relation  to  music,  was  feelingly  revived 
in  this  meeting.  This  testimony,  as  well  as 
others  which  have  distinguished  us  as  a  people, 
had  its  origin  in  a  very  early  period  of  its  history. 
Like  them,  it  was  the  fruit,  not  of  speculation  or 
fallacious  human  reasonings,  but  of  the  clear 
manifestations  of  the  Lord's  will,  the  indubitable 
impress  of  the  divine  mind  on  the  understand- 
ings of  our  devoted  and  faithful  predecessors. 
They  saw  as  we  now  see,  that  the  fascinating  ex- 
citement of  music  has  a  direct  tendency  to  draw 
away  our  attention  from  the  holy  inspeaking 
language  of  divine  wisdom  to  the  soul,  to  drown 
the  gentle  voice  of  truth,  which,  in  unuttorable 
mercy,  is  afforded  for  our  direction  and  safety 
through  the  trials  and  temptations  of  this  pro- 
bationary state.  Looking  to  the  holy  Head  and 
pattern  of  the  Christian  (murch,  and  to  his  early 
followers,  we  find  no  precept  or  example  to  sanc- 
tion that  waste  of  time  and  dissipation  of  mind, 
which  attend  the  use  of  music,  and  other  vain 
amusements." 

The  teistimony  of  our  Society  on  this  subject, 
was  first  raised  when  the  snn  of  the  Gospel  day- 
shone  upon  it  in  meridian  brightnessj  when  what 
are  now  by  some  called  "  little  things,"  were 
seen  hi  that  light,  to  be  greatly  destructive  of 
true  peace  and  enjoyment.  Experience  abun- 
dantly  confirms  their  views.  The  watchman  on 
our  walls  have  remarked  that  children  who  have 
been  indulged  in  music,  generally  manifest,  when 
they  grow  up,  opposition  to  others  of  our  testi- 
monies,  and  that  there  appears  no  way  more  di- 
rect to  lead  them  oat  of  the  Society  than  such 
indulgence. 
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THE  THIRTT    THOUSAND. 

History  is  &  fathomless  ocean,  and  perhaps 
we  shall  never  attain  to  more  than  a  topography 
of  its  snrfaoe.  Still,  in  plunging  into  its  more  re- 
condit«  depths,  we  sometimes  light  upon  a  coral 
grore  of  enchanting  wonders,  and  occasionally 
find  oarselTes  in  the  grasp  of  monsters  more 
terrible  than  those  which  frightened  glad  life 
oat  of  the  soul  of  Schiller's  diver.  All  histo- 
rians have  hong  their  tales  upon  the  names  of  a 
few  prominent  individuals,  while  the  fates  of  the 
masses  flowed  in  deep  and  rapid  currents  unseen, 
far  beneath  or  beyond  their  ken.  Perhaps  they 
mast  always  continue  to  do  so,  and  tho  masses 
wOI  always  figure  in  history  as  incidents,  and 
thus  one  chapter  after  anuther  of  the  great  his- 
tory of  humanity,  is  gradually  disclosed.  We 
read  of  Wallenstein  and  Gustavus  Adolphns,  of 
Marlboroneh  and  Prince  Eugene,  Turenne  and 
Conde,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  and  waste  but 
few  thoughts  on  the  populations  from  which  their 
troops  were  levied,  the  citizens  Qpon  whom  they 
were  quartered,  the  villagers  whom  they  plun- 
dered, the  beggars  left  after  they  had  burned 
down  a  city,  the  houseless  and  unemployed  who 
remained  after  their  strategy  had  paralysed  the 
trade  and  industry  of  kingdoms  and  provinces. 

But  after  a  time  another  range  of  great  names 
attracts  attention.  Wo  read  of  a.Kaleigh,  a  Peno, 
a  Franklin,  a  Washington,  a  Jefferson,  an  Adams, 
a  Oovemear  Morris,  aDeKalbj-a  Steuben,  a 
Jackson,  a  Gallatin,  a  Clay,  a  Webster,  and  a 
Calhoan.  In  Ipoking  hack  into  the  origin  and 
parentage  of  such  men  as  these,  we  find  those 
very  masses  which  the  historians  of  Europe  ig- 
nored, and  we  find  in  their  sufferings  and  strug- 
gles the  necessary  prelado  to  the  great  actions 
which  constitute  their  individual  renown ;  suffer- 
ings and  struggles  as  worthy  of  recital  as  those 
of  Orgetoriz  and  Ariovistus,  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
Herman,  Marbod,  Clovis,  or  any  of  the  wander- 
era  who  founded  the  nations  of  European  history; 
scenes  so  striking  and  singular  that  it  becomes 
almost  incouceivable  how  they  could  so  long  have 
remained  unnoticed  and  undescribed. 

An  instance  of  this  is  the  migrating  of  the 
thirty  thousand.  In  1708  the  government  of 
Qaeen  Anne  issued  a  proclamation  inviting  Ger- 
mans to  settle  in  Pennsylvania.  Never  was  a 
seed  thrown  on  more  fertile  soil.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  poten- 
tates of  that  country  had  been  assiduously  en- 
gaged in  impoverishing  their  subjects.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia  had  legalised  the  three  re- 
ligions in  tbe  persons  of  the  princes  and  authori- 
ties, but  had  left  each  prince  free  to  compel  the 
oonfomity  of  all  bis  particular  -Bubjeets.  Thus 
persecutioo,  instead  of  being  ended,  was  system- 
atised.  Thus  the  nnmber  of  persons  ruined  by 
war  was  swelled  by  those  exiled  for  oonsoience 
sake.     Besides,  Uie  princes  organised  bnreauora- 


eies  for  the  express  purpose  of  bleeding  the  peo- 
ple to  the  ntmost  of  their  endurance.  With  the 
revenne  thus  obtained,  they  waged  the  French 
wars  in  the  west,  tbe  Swedish  and  Turkish  wars 
in  the  east,  the  warsof  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
succession,  and  the  Seven  Years'  war,  in  such 
endless  continuity,  that  at  last  the  farmer  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  his  crop 
ruined  every  other  season  by  a  passingarmy,  and 
no  oocupation  came  to  be  considered  as  desirable 
but  that  which  subsists  on  the  destruction  of  per- 
sons and  property.  In  times  of  peace  this  latter 
class  were  in  their  turn  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, when  one  half  of  tbem  generally  turned 
highwaymen,  and  the  other  half  gens  cfatinK. 
In  168^  and*1693,  tbe  troops  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
avowed  the  purpose  of  converting  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine' into  a  desert,  which-  was  to  serve  as 
a  fortification  to  his  do.ininions ;  while  the  fugi- 
tive Huguenots  joined  their  nntn  bers  to  those  of 
tbe  expatriated  Germans.  All  this  swelled  the 
ranks  of  those  who  desiVed  to  emigrate  to  those 
western  wilds,  where  Indians  were  the  only  high- 
vraymen,  and  a  tomahawk  and  a  war-whoop  the 
only  badges  of  oppression.  Seven  thousand  men 
already  inhabited  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  were  of  German  descent. 

Thus  it  happened  that  no  less  than  82,468 
Germans  fonnd  their  way  down  the  Rhine  and  to 
London,  and  encamped  in  huts  on  Blackheath 
in  the  spring  of  1709.  The  English  govern- 
ment, whohad  counted  on  two  or  three  ship-loads, 
werd  thunderstruck  !  They  feared  for  their  own 
supremacy  in  the  colonies:,  and,  besides,  were  ae- 
tually  without  the  necessary  number  of  ships  for 
the  transportation.  The  English  clergy  sus- 
pected a  design  against  tbe  Episcopal  Church, 
and  the  people  regarded  the  intruders  as  Papists, 
though  all  except  a  few  were  Protestants.  The 
delay  soon  ended  in  a  famine,  and  the'  poor  out- 
oasts  went  begging  through  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. They  were  expelled  even  from  this  miser- 
able refuge,  and  subjected  to  brutal  violence  in 
their  own  camp.  Winter  approached,  and  the 
extremity  of  distress  threatened  to  reduce  even 
German  subjects  to  lawlessness. 

At  last  parliament  interposed,  and  insisted  on 
the  removal  of  these  outcasts.  The  Catholics, 
3684  in  number,  the  particular  detestation  of  the 
people,  were  carried  back  into  Holland  and  the 
Hanse  Towns.  About  1600  were  destined  to 
cultivate  the  Soilly  Isles,  and  2000  were  taken 
to  Sunderland  to  work  in  the  mines.  But  the 
former  were  forcibly  expelled  by  the  other  island- 
ers, and  the  latter  could  not  support  the  priva- 
tions of  their  new  life,  and  the  brutality  of  tbe 
other  inhabitants,  and  both  parties  were  ulti- 
mately reshipped  to  Germany.  Four  thousand 
were  carried  to  county  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
colonised  the  neighborhood  of  jjirbela  and  Adair, 
near  Rath  Keale,  where  their  descendants  are 
■till  designated  Pslatines.     Of  -the  remaining 
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2100,  one  half  mast  havn  perished  in  England 
or  on  the  sea,  or  obtained  settlements  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Some,  perhaps,  went  to  ^werica, 
subsequently,  and  on  their  ovn  account. 

About  ten  thousand  were  transported  to 
America  by  the  government,  iq  the  summer  of 
1710,  and  distributed  among  the  various  pro- 
vinces. More  than  half  of  tliem  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Governor  Hunter  of  New  York,  and 
encamped  near  that  city  on  the  13th  of  June. 
Some  of  them  fo,und  employment  ther«  as  arti- 
sans or  shopkeepers,  others  came  to  Germantown, 
in  Puunsylvania,  and  the  remuinder  were  carried 
up  the  Hudson,  beyond  the  Highlands,  where 
they  founded  Palatinetown,  Eastcamp,-  German 
Flats,  Tharebush,  Ancram  and  Bbinebeck.  But 
the. exactions  of  Governor  Elunter  and  of  Living- 
ston, the  patroons  of  the  lands,  who  had  einj^ed 
out  these  exiles  as  their  particular  prey,  forced 
two  thousand  of  them  to  remove  onoe  more  to 
Albany,  Hellcberg,  Beaverdam,  Sbhcncctady  and 
Other  places.  Others,  comprising  about  150 
families,  went  to  the  Mohawks  to  obtain  a  cop- 
firmation  of  a  gift  of  lands  made  them  at  Black- 
heath,  by  some  Indian  chiefs  who  had  come  to 
London.  This  was  obtained,  and  they  remove^ 
to  the  Schoharie  in  1714,  where  they  were  quite 
successful,  until  some  real  or  alleged  prior  pur- 
chasers of  their  grounds,  probably  acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  governor,  again  moleHied  them.  A 
few  of  them  made  good  their  rights ;  some  went 
to  the  Mohawk,  and  founded  Canajobarie,  Little 
Falls,  Palatine  Town  and  Stony  Arabia ;  but  the 
majority  left  the  State  of  New  York  in  1723, 
declaring  that  they  bad  not  suffered  so  much  to 
be  again  made  serfs  of  in-  Am«rica.. 

Governor  £[jeith,  of  Pennsylvania,  (who  was 
accused  of  having  designed  the  erection  of  an 
independent  StAte  in  the  interior,  to  be  inhabited 
by  Germans  and  Irish  !)  invited  them  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Pennsylvania.  They  reached  the 
head  waters  of  the  Susquchannah,  where  they 
built  canoes,  and  thus  drifted  down  the  river, 
with  their  families  and  herds-,  to  the  m«uth  of 
the  Swatara,  which  they  ascended  till  they  canje 
to  Tulpehocken. 

For  a  time  the  Indians  complained  bitterly  of 
this  intrusion.  "I  have  grown  old,"  said  Saa- 
Boonac  at  tho  State  House  in  Philadelphia,  "and 
am  aroused  to  see  the  Whites  settle  upon  lands 
for  which  the  Indians  have  never  been  paid.  My 
children  will  wonder  when  tbey  see  that  all  their 
father's  lands  have  boen  taken  away,  and  they 
have  received  nothing  for  them,  and  that  the 
whites  build  their  cabins  near  tn  them,  and  they 
have  no  lands  left  to  live  upon."  But  Thomas 
Penn  purchased  the  lands,  which  were  afterwards 
bought  by  the  Germans. 

Then  at  last  their  troubles  ended,  and  they 
became  rich  and  prosperous.  Conrad  Weiser, 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  number,  describes 
them  as  "  strongly  obstiaatQ ;  but  thi»  is  the 


only  censure  ever  passed  upon  them.  They  took 
a  warm  part  in  the  struggles  for  political  and 
civil  liberty,  and  have  become  so  much  identified 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  that  perhaps  the 
very  account  of  their  particular  origin  is  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  their  number. — Evening  Bul- 
letin. 


TUE  CnOCTAW  INDIANS. 

This  tribe,  says  the  Washington  Star,  is  one  of 
the  most  civilized  of  the  Aborigines.  They  are 
in  the  imu^ediate  neighborhood  of  the  great 
States  that  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, occupying  that  extensive  tract  of  country 
which,  in  parallelogram  form,  lies  immediately 
west  of  and  adjoining  the  Slate  of  Arkansas,  be- 
tween the  Canadian,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkan- 
sas river,  on  the  north.  Bed  river  on  the  south, 
and  having  the  State  of  Texas  on  the  west. 

Their  population  which  is  already  35,000,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Although  their  landed 
property  is  held,  according  'to  the  Indian  cus- 
tom, as  a  com^iunity  or  tribal  right,  yet  they 
are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  having  reduced  and 
holding  in  severalty  their  farms  and  tracts, 
which  they  cultivate,  and  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  subsistence.  The  chase  is  abandoned, 
and  they  are  gradually  advancing  in  civilization, 
and  in  those  pursuits  which,  under  the  wise 
management  of  eur  government,  is  elevating 
them  in  a  social  point  of  view. 

They  have  a  regularly  organized  Assembly, 
consisting  of  four  senatorial  districts,  to  which 
there  is  one  representative  to  every  thousand 
people.  ■  The  Senate  are  elected  for  two  years ; 
the  House  of  lleprcsentativcs  annually.  They 
meet  once  a  year  at  Doaksville  to  legislate  for 
the  tribe.  The  execuiive  consists  of  a  Chief 
for  each  district,  elected  quadrennially,  and  these 
Chiefs  assemble  at  the  same  time  the  Legi.sla- 
ture  does,  and  form  a  kind  of  executive  council, 
the  signatures  of  two  of  them  being  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  an  act  of  Assembly.  They  have 
eight  principal  schools,  consisting  of  from  fifly 
to  one  hundred  pupils  each.  The  language  is 
reduced  to  a  written  form,  and  elementary  works 
in  it  have  been  published. 

They  are  a  peaceful  people,  possess  among 
them  men  of  ability,  arc  under  religious  precept, 
and  exercise  a  decided  influence  for  good  upon 
the  wild  tribes  that  roam  around  them. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  tribe  that  there 
were  three  brothers,  named  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Muscogee,  who  came  from  tho  far  Wist, 
each  giving  bis  name  to  a  nation — the  first  two, 
to  wit :  ^the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  are  now 
blended,  speaking  the  same  language.  Tho  Mua- 
cogccs  are  now  known  as  the  Creeks.  From 
the  Creeks  sprang  the  Seminoles,  or  Wanderers, 
a  tribe  whose  acts  of  violence  it  required  years 
to  suppress  in  Florida. 
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AHELIA  0PI£>8  FABEWELL  TO  M05IC. 

I  ha.f  lored  tkee,  O  Mdsic,  hara  taited  thy  power*, 
And  ha*e  praiaed  thy  aweet  aoag  that  baa  robbed  me 

of  biaura ; 
I  have  mid  thon  wouldat  loll  every  feeling  of  strife, 
And  connted  thee  one  of  the  blessin's  of  life. 
1  hare  ihoogbt  that  thy  anthems  of  holy  delight, 
Broflghi  the  dawning*  of  day  'mid  tha  shadows  of 

night ; 
That  the  spirit  oppressed  with  aoapealcable  grief. 
Could  at  least  find  one  refui(e,  one  certain  relief. 
Ah!  thon  lily  white  wand,  and  thoo  rose-bedecked 

thorn, 
Tbon  betray  est  the  heart,  and  thon  leav'at  it  to  mourn. 
For  thou  hust  not  one  comfort,  one  boon  to  bestow  j 
From  tfay  high  mountain's  anthems  what  deep  mean> 

ing*  flow.  ' 

Thea  I'll  leave  thee,  I'll  shon  thee,  I'll  bid  thee  fare- 
well. 
Nor  shall  reason  or  eonaeienee  henceforward  rebel  t 
Thoo  shalt  rob  me  do  more  of  sweet  silence  or  rest. 
For  I're  proved  thee  a  trap,  a  seducer  at  best. 
Yei,  thon  spirit  of  darkness  transformed  into  light, 
Tbou  Toloptoous  form  clad  in  raiment  of  white. 
It  is  thine  when  oar  paaaiona  seemed,  conqaered  and 

fled. 
Bat  to  raise  up  and  cherish  the  eriU  we  dread. 
Then  go  thou  wberd  vice  hauqts  the  thuughtless  and 

Where  the  midnight  of  foHy  sends  reason  aWay, 
Where  the  mind  draws  its  sorrows,  it*  pleaanrea  from 

thence. 
And  the  heart  pants  alone  for  the  raptures  of  sense. 
Rot  O,  enter  thou  not  where  Devotion  has  trod. 
To  bepiile  the  poor  soul  from  it*  dnty  to  God : 
For  the  well-springs  of  life,  and  the  bread  of  the  day. 
It  is  thine  not  to  give  but  to  l>arter  away. 
Then  may  each  son  of  folly,  each  daughter  of  care. 
Hear  the  whimpers  that  bids  them  reflect  and  beware ; 
And  e'er  sin  shall  seduce  them  from  peace  and  from 

rest. 
Fly  the  arrow   whoae   point  would  envenom  their 

breast — 
For  whilst  sin,  open  sin,  leads  its  thousands  astray, 
Tena  of  thousands  are  borne  by  false  pleasnre  away  ; 
Let  the  Christian  in  heart,  then,  redeemed  and  (et  free. 
Never  dare  to  retorn,  O  vain  Musie,  to  thee. 


Srlected  fat  Friend*'  Inlelllgeneer. 
MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THT  HANDS. 
Father,  1  /now  that  all  my  life 

Is  portioned  out  for  me. 
And  the  change*  that  are  sore  to  come 

I  do  not  fear  to  see, 
But,  I  ask  thee  for  a  present  mind. 

Intent  on  pleasing  thee. 
I  ask  thee  for  a  thankful  love 

Through  constant  watching,  wise ; 
To  meet  the  glad  with  joyful  smiles 

And  wipe  the  weeping  eyes. 
And  a  heart  at  luturs  from  iu*lf. 

To  sooth*  and  sympathize. 
I  would  not  have  the  restless  will 

That  hurries  to   and  fro. 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do. 

Or  secret  thing  to  know, 
I  woald  be  dealt  with  as  a  child, 

And  (aided  mUrs  to  go. 
Wherever  in  the  world  1  am 

In  whatsoe'er  a  stale, 
I  have  a  fellowship  with  hearts 

To  keep  and  cultivate. 
And  a  work  of  holy  love  to  d» 

For  the  Lord,  on  whom  I  Walt. 


I  ask  thae  for  the  daUf  tlrtngtk 

To  none  that  ask  denied, 
And  a  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life, 

While  keeping  at  thy  side. 
Content  to  fill  a  little  space 

If  thou  be  glorified. 
There  are  briars  besetting  tvery  path. 

That  call  for  patient  care. 
There  is  a  crook  in  every  lot 

And  a  need  for  earnest  prayer. 
But  a  lowly  heart  that  waits  on  Thee 

I*  happy  everywhere. 


Every  editor  in  the  conntry  should  Babserre 
the  cause  of  bean tj— Nature's  glorious  beauty ; 
by  re-publishing,  (with  editorial  oaTling  of  at- 
tention, if  possible,)  the  following  extract  from  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Hawks  before  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  on  the  Importance  of  Fore$t  Trees, 
and  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  common 
concert  of  action  in  their  preservation.  The 
whole  paper  is  most  curious  and  instrnctive,  but 
a  single  passage  of  it  appealing  directly  to  the 
farmer's  and  land-owner's  interest^  we  will  copy 
here,  with  the  sincere  hope  that  every  newspaper 
which  can  send  it  to  a  farmer's  eye,  will  copy  it 
also.— flbme  Journal. 

Spare  Your  Trees!  Civitization  uses  a 
vast  amount  of  wood,  although  for  many  pur- 
poses it  is  being  fast  superseded )  bat  it  is  not 
the  necfstarff  tu?  of  wood  that  it  moetpinff  avay 
the  foretls  of  the  United  States,  so  murh  as  it* 
wanton  destruction.  We  should  look  to  the 
consequences  of  this.  PuleKtine,'  once  well-wooded 
and  cultivated  like  a  garden,  is  now  a  desert — 
the  haunt  of  Bedouins ;  Greece,  in  her  palmy 
days  the  land  of  laurel  forests,  is  iKtw  a  desolate 
waste ;  Penia  and  Babylon,  the  cradles  of 
civilization,  are  now  covered  beneath  the  sand 
of  deserts,  produced  by  the  eradication  of  their 
forests.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  eradicate 
the  forests  of  the  North,  as  they  are  of  a  grega- 
riotlB  ordcr^-one  clacs  succeediug  aoolher ;  but 
the  tropical  forests,  composed  of  innumerable  va- 
rieties, growing  together  in  the  most  democratic 
union  and  eqtiality,  are  never  eradicated.  Even 
in  Hindostan  all  its-tnany  millions  of  population 
have  never  been  able  to  conquer  the  phccnix-life 
of  its  tropical  vegetation.  Forests  act  as  regu- 
lators, pregervir)<;  snow  and  rain  from  melting 
and  evaporation,  and  producing  a  regularity  in 
the  flow  of  the  rivers  draining  them.  When 
they  disappear,  thunder-stonnS  become  less  fVe- 
qnent  and  heavidr,  the  snow  melts  in  the  first 
warm  days  of  spring,  causing  freshets,  and  in 
the  fall  the  rivers  dry  np  and  cease  to  be  navi- 
gable. Theed  freshets  acd  droughts  also  pro- 
dnee  the  malaria  which  is  the  scourge  of  We»> 
tern  bottom-lands.  Forests,  although  they  are 
at  first  an  obstacle  to  oiviltzation,  soon  become 
oeoeBsary  to  ita  continnanoe.  Our  rivers,  not 
having  their  sovrces  above  the  snow  line,  are  de- 
pendent on  forests  for  their  supply  of  water,  and 
it  it  essential  that  they  ihoald  m  preserved." 
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From  "■  Th«  L«I>UK  Hoot." 

INSECT  OUKIOBITISB. 

(Conduded  rrom  page  38.) 

The  "  crioket  on  the  hearth"  is  the  sentimental 
and  poetical  favorite  of  a  good  many  people  who 
are  not  obliged  to  be  his  near  neighbors,  while 
he  is  the  nuisance  and  plague  of  a  very  numer- 
ous class  whose  fireside  comforts,  when  they 
have  any,  are  on  the  kitchen  floor.  Whether 
we  look  upon  him  as  a  pet  or  a  plague,  we  are 
certainly  b<A  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  him 
anything  like  sagacity  or  forethought.  We  see 
him  and  his  tribe  by  hundreds,  walking  by  night, 
along  with  silly  cock-roaches,  into  a  djsh  of  stale 
beer,  to  drink  and  drown  ingloriously— -or  jump- 
ing head-long  into  a  basin  of  scalding  tea,  to 
perish  in  a  boiling  bath — or  grubbing  about  in 
the  ashes  beneath  the,  fire,  at  the  risk  of  being 
crashed  by  s  h3t  cinder. .  Bat  the  crioket  is. not 
altogether  a  fool.  Sitting  the  other  day  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  to  dry  ourselves  after  a  sudden 
shower,  we  noticed  a  cricket  popping  up  his 
head  from  a  erack  in  the  hearth-stone.  We 
thought  perhaps  he  might  be  hungry,  and 
dropped  a  few  small  crumbs  near  his  hole.  Our 
shadow  startled  him,  and  he  disappeared  for  an 
instant.  In  a  moment  or  two,  however,  ho  came 
boldly  forth,  walked  to  the  largest  crumb,  seised 
it  and  -carried  it  to  his  hiding  place,  returning 
immediately,  until  he  had  fetched  them  all.  We 
tried  him  again  with  larger  pieces — several  much 
larger  than  himself.  Most  of  these  he  carried 
off  with  perfect  ease  :  but  mark  the  perfection  of 
his  instinct  ;,l^e  hole  in  the  stone  from  which 
he  emerged  was  barely  large  enough  to  admit  of 
his  passage ;  when  he  carried  small  pieces  of 
bread  he  ran  rapidly  down  the  hole  head-fore- 
most ;  but  with  larger  pieces,  he  invariably  got 
into  the  hole  backwards,  pulling  the  bread  after 
him,  evidently  to  dvoid  the  possibility  of  block- 
ing up  the  hole,  and  thus  preventing  his  own 
escape  in  case  of  alarm.  At  last  there  remained 
one  piece  too  large  for  him  to  remove.  He  now 
called  a  companion  to  assist ;  the  two  together 
dragged  it  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  where  they 
ensconced  themselves  safely,  and  then,  with 
bodies  half  protruded,  set  to  work  to  reduce  the 
mass  to  admissible  dimensions,  a  task  which  it 
took  them  twenty  minutes  to'accompliBh  ere  the 
last  crumb  was  safely  housed. 

The  destructive  insect  called  by  gardeners 
"the  American  blight,", but  known  by  natura- 
lists as  the  aphis,  mast  be  familiar  to  every 
owner  of  a  garden  or  an  •rohaid..  Were  it  not 
for  its  mortal  enemy,  the  larva  of  the  ooccinella 
(lady-bird,  or  lady-«ow,)  its  destructive  ravages 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  they  are.  The 
aphides  cluster  round  the  tender  shoots  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  thick  as  sheep  in  a  fold,  are  ino^table 
of  flight.  Among  them  comes  the  ooccinella 
like  a  wolf,  and  slaoghters  them  by  hundreds. 
But  the  most  coriont  &ct  in  (toanezion  with 


these  aphides  is  the  relation  existing  between 
them  and  the.  ants.     Goedaert,an  old  naturalist, 
affirms  that  these  insects  are  the  progeny  of  the 
ants,  an  error  still  prevalent  among  the  lowtr 
classes.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  warm  attach- 
ment exists  between  the  ants  and  the  aphides :  but, 
on  the  part  of  the  former  at  least,  it  is  of  an  in- 
terested character — a  pure  example  of  "cupboard 
love."     The  aphides  secrete  a  sugared  fluid,  and 
it  is  tbis  of  which  the  ants  are  fond.     The  ant 
ascends  the  trees,  says  Linnaeus,  that  it  may 
milk  it»  corot,  tli0  aphides ;  and  its  proceedings 
amongst  its  cattle,  which  may  be  easily  watched 
by  any  attentive  observer,  have  been  thus  graphi- 
cally described  : — "  The  aphides,  when  no  ants 
attend  them,  waste. the  sweet  fluid  which  they 
produce,  and,  by  a  certain  jerk  of  the  body, 
which  takes  place  at  regular  intervals,  they  ejacu- 
late it  to  a  distance ;  but  when  the  ants  are  at 
hand,  watching  the  moment  when    the  aphides 
emit  their-fluid,  they  seise  and  suck  it  down  im- 
mediately.    This,  however,  is  the  least  of  their 
talents,  for  ^  they  absolutely  possess  the  art  of 
making  them  yield  it  at  pleasure ;   or,  in  other 
words,  of- milking  them.     Ob  this  occasion  their 
antennte  are  their  fingers;  with  these  they  pat 
the  abdomen  of  the  aphis  oneachside  alternate- 
ly, moving  them  very  briskly,  till  a  little  drop  of 
the  honeyed  fluid   appears,  which  the   ant  im- 
mediately takes  into  its   month  and  swallows. 
But  this  is  not  the  most  singular  part  of  the  his- 
tory.    Ants  make  a  property  of  these  cows,  for 
the  possession  of  which  they  contend  with  great 
earnestness,  and  use  every  means  to  keep  them 
to  themselves.     Sometimes  they  seem  to  claim  a 
right  to  the  aphides  that  inhabit  the  branches  of 
a  tree  or  the  stalks  of  a  plant ;  and  if  stranger- 
ants  attempt  to  shftre  their  treasure  with  them, 
they  endeavor  to  drive  them  away,  and  may  be 
seen  running  about  in  a  great  bustle,  and  exhibit- 
ing every   symptom  of  inquietude  and  anger. 
Sometimes,   to   rescue  them   from  their  rivals, 
they  take  their  aphides  in  their  months :  the/ 
generally  keep  guard  around  them ;  and  when 
the  branch  is  conveniently  situated,  have  recourse 
to  an  expedient  still   more  effectual  to  keep  oflT 
interlopers^    They  inclose  it  in  a  tube  of  earth 
and  other  materials,  and  thus  confine  them  in  a 
kind  of  paddock  near  their  nest,  and  sometimes 
communicating  with  it.     One  species  common 
in  onr  meadows,  the  yellow  ant  (formica  flava^ 
which  is  not  fond  of  roaming  from  home,  and 
likes,  to  have  all  its  convisnieneeB  within  reach, 
usually  collects  in  its  nest  a  large  herd  of  a  kind 
of  aphis  that  derives  its  nutriment  from   the 
roots  of  grass  and  other  plants  (ajp&u  radicwn.) 
These  it  transports  from  the  neighboring  roots, 
probably  by  subterranean  galleries  excavated  for 
the  purpose,  leading  from  the  neat  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  thus,  without  going  out,  it  has  always 
at  hand  a  copious  supply  of  food."  The  aphides 
share  the  care  and  souoitnda  of  th«  ante  equally 
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with  their  own  o&pring,  the  latter  taking  every 
care  of  their  eggs,  and  tending  them  as  assidnoas- 
)j  in  all  reapeotB  as  a  farmer  woald  bis  jonng 
lambs  or  his  cattle. 

What  a  vast  and  ineonceivable  amount  of  liv- 
ing  enjoyment  is  comprised  in  the  insect  world  ! 
Of  the  number  of  these  minute  creatures,  the 
mind  fails  to  grasp  the  most  remote  idea.     It 
has  been  proved  by  a  celebrated  naturalist,  that 
a  single  aphis  in  its  short  life  may  be  the  parent 
of  a  progeny  more  than  fifty  times  as  numerous 
as  the  whole  number  of  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  globe.     There  are '  other  tribes  of  equal 
fecundity ;  but  this  marvellous  fruitfulness  is 
counterbalanced  by  swarms  of  deadly  enemies, 
to  whose  ravages  all  in  their  turn  have  to  submit, 
and  by  the  sweeping  gusts  of  autumn  and  winter, 
which  prostrate  countless  legions  at  a  breath. 
There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  conteigi- 
plation  of  the  prodigious  havoc  committed  upon 
the  insect  rseesby  the  first  eold  blasts  of  autumn, 
and  the  sight  of  the  once  hapjiy  swartns  reduced 
to  a  state  of  half-animate  helplesiness.     In  Oc- 
tober, 1850,  ia  walking  from   the  sea-wall  at 
Harwich  as  far  as  the  Breakwater,  we  fbund  tbu 
margin  of  the  sea  for  near  ft  mile  in  length 
cevered  with  myriads  of  crane-flies,   vulgarly 
known  as  father-loug-legs.     A  strong  cold  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  German  ocean,  the  effects 
of  which  had  already  crippled  the  whole  host  so 
eSiectually  that  they  were  unable  to  moye  out  of 
the  way,  and  numbers  perished  at  every  step  we 
took.     It  was  impossible  to  set  down  the  foot 
without  emshing  them   by  dozens.     In   some 
sheltered  nooks,  under  the  seats,  or  in  crevices 
in  the  bank,  they  had  crowded  so  densely  for 
warmth  and  refuge,  and  their  long  -legs  had  be- 
come so  entangled  together,  that  thousands  might 
hare  been  lifted  in  a  mass.     Thus  they  contiuued 
for  several  days,  until  a  change  of  wind  carried 
them  out  to  sea,   where  in   all  likelihood  they 
formed  an  acceptable  meal  to  a  shoal  of  whiting 
then  affording  employment  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  place.     Again,  in  the  early  days  of  Septem- 
ber of  last  year,  while  makieg  holiday  at  Sotit)i- 
end,  we  observed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  con- 
nexion with  the  ooecinella,  or  "  ladybirds."  In- 
numerable swarms  of  these  pret^  little  creatures, 
apparently  in  a  state  of  stupified  inactivity,  were 
clustered  about  the  stones  and  stakes  of  the 
shore,  and  the  wooden  piles  of  the  long  piery 
thousands  being  submerged    by  every  breaker 
that  fell- upon  the  beach,  and  the  host  peri^thing 
by  millions  at  the  rise  of  the  tide.     It  would 
appear  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the  survivors 
of  the  internecine  slaughter  which  all  summer 
loog  is  going  on  between  the  insect  tribes,  should 
be  devoured  in  their  turn  when  the  combat  is 
over. 

Still  vast  numbers,  of  the  domestic  insects  es- 
peciaUy,  oontrive  to  brave  the  rigonrs  of  winter. 
The  eommon  house-fly  sets  up  ms  winter  quar- 


ters in  a  cranny  between  the  bricks  of  the  kitchen 
chimney ;  and  we  have  seen  him  sally  forth  be- 
fore now,  lured  by  the  smell  of  extra  sweets  and 
aroused  by  the  warmth  of  extra  roasting,  to 
claim  his  share  of  the  Christmas  pudding.  The 
flesh-fly,  too,  no  favorite  with  housekeepers, 
hybernates  in  huge  battalions.  We  chanced 
some  winters  back  to  have  occasion  to  disturb  * 
set  of  folding  shutters  to  a  parlor  window,  which 
had  been  long  unused.  We  were  startled  by 
observiog  that  the  plastered  wall  of  the  recess 
for  the  reception  of  the  shutters  was  in  appear- 
ance painted  jet-black.  On  taking  a  candle, 
however,  to  examine  more  distinctly,  we  -jaade 
the  unwelcome  discovery  that  the  whole  area  of 
six  feet  in  leegth  by  eighteen  inches  in  width 
was  one  compact  colony  of  flesh-flies  in  a  dor- 
mant state,  clinging  layer  upon  layer  three  deep. 
Fortunately  they  were  all  palsied  or  petrified 
with  cold,  and  were  easily  swept  into  a  washing- 
basin,  which  they  mure  than  filled,  and  not  one 
of  them  ever  woke  to  buzz  again.  The  window 
of  the  room  had  been  left  open  till  sunset  every 
Jay  daring  summer  and  autumn,  for  the  sake  of 
ventilation,  for  many  years,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  convenient  nook  had  long  been 
a  favorite  wintering-place  for  flesh-flies.  The 
correspbnding  recess  on  the  other  side  of  the 
window  did  not  contain  a  single  one.. 


THS  HIMALAYAS. 

Bayard  Taylor  is  wandering  among  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains.  He  finds  strange  things,  and 
^ee's  str^ngo  sights  in  that  far-off  and  singular 
land,  and  his  letters  are  f^&d  with  great  interest. 
We  copy  the  part  of  his  letter  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  view  of  the  vast  chain  of  the 
highest  muntains  in  the  world  : — 

"  It  was  about  eight  in  the  morning ;  an  at- 
mosphere of  crystal,  and  not  a  cloud  in,the  sky. 
Yet  something  white  and  shining  glimmered 
through  the  loose  foliage  of  some  trees  on  my 
righthaud.  My  heart  came  into  my  mouth  with 
the  sudden  bound  it  gave,  when,  after  plunging 
through  the  trees  like  one  mad,  tumbling  into 
a  ditch  on  the  other  side,  and  scrambling  up  a 
great  pile  of  dirt,  I.  saw  the  Himalayas  before 
me  I  Unobseured  by  a  single  cloud  or  a  speck 
of  vapor  there  stood  revealed  the  Whole  moun- 
tain region,  from  the  low  range  of  the  Siwalik 
Mills,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  to  the  loftiest 
pinnacls  of  eternal  snow,  which  look  down  upon 
China  and  Thibet.  The  highest  range,  thoueh 
much  mere  than  a  hundred  miles  distant,  as  ue 
croy  flies,  rose  as  far  into  the  sky  as  the  Alps  at 
forty  miles,  and  with  every  glacier  and  chasm, 
and  spire  of  untrodden  snow  as  clearly  defined. 
Their  true  magnitude,  therefore,  was  not  fully 
apparent,  because  the  eye  refused  to  credit  the 
interrening  distance.  But  the  exquisite  loveli- 
ness of  the  shadows  punted  by  the  morning  on 
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those  enormous  wastes  of  snow,  aud  the  bold  yet 
beautiful  outlines  of  the  topmost  cones,  soaring 
to  a  region  of  perpetual  silence  and  death,  far 
Burpasaed  any  distant  view  of  the  Alps,  or  any 
other  mountain  chain,  I  ever  saw.  As  seen 
from  Boorkhee,  the  Himalayas  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  three  distinct  ranges.  The  first,  the 
Siwalik  Hills,  are  not  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  in  height;  the  second,  or  Sab-Himalayas, 
rise  to  eight  or  cine  thousand,  while  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  snowy  range,  visible  from  this 
point,  are  twenty-five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  Far  in  the  northw(Jst  was  the  Chore,  as 
isolated  peak,  which  is  almost  precisely  the 
height  of  Mount  Blanc,  but  seemed  a  very  pig- 
my in  comparison. — N".  T.  Tribune. 

A  CORNELIA  piOOINO   FOE  HER  JEWEtS. 

The  Maine  papers  give  an  account  of  a  woman 
and  her  four  daughters,  in  Franklin  county, 
Maine,  who  shoveled  snow  three  feet  deep  from 
a  path  nineteen  rods  loog  to  enable  her  daughters 
to  reach  a  school-Louse,  the  first  ever  erected  in 
the  district,  in  which  the  husband  and  father  of 
this  family  had  resided  twenty-one  years.  He 
didn't  think  the  labor  worth  the  reward,  but  his 
wife  did. — North  American  and  Gazzetfe. 

I 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  very  first  use  \ 
to  which  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  was  i 
applied  was  the  production  of  the  Bible,  at  I 
Mentz,  between  the  years  1450  and  145C.  Oot- 1 
tenburg,  was  the  inventor  of  the  art,  and  Fau!<t, 
a  goldsmith,  furuisheJ  the  necessary  funds.  The  . 
work  contained  1282  pages. 


PHILADKLFHIA   MARKETS. 

Floor  and  Mkal  — The  Flonr  market  is  uteady. 
with  little  inquiry  forciport.  Last  i^ales  of  slandarci 
brands  for  nt  $9  87  a  10  00;  for  home  coasump)- 
lion  at  SIO  :^5  a  $10  60  for  aoed  brands;  extra 
at  SIO  75  a  SI  1  00.  Sales  of  Rye  Flour  at  S6  75 
per  barrel.  PennBylvania  Corn  meal  at  84  SO,  and 
Branilywine  at  S5  75. 

Grain. — Wheat  is  still  scarce.  Sales  of  prime 
red  Whi'atat  $i  50,  and  of  Southern  and  Pennsyl- 
vania white  within  the  rangre  of  S*]  60  a  $2  65. 
Aye  is  in  demand  at  SI  35  a  1  37 -per  bushel.  Corn 
is  steady;  sales  of  Southern  yellow  at98o,  afloat, 
and  96c  in  store.    Sales  of  Oats  at  60  a  61c. 

Cattle  Market. — The  olferings  of  Beef  Cattle 
continue  small — 1'200  head  only  having  been  of- 
fered the  past  week  ;  350  head  of  these  were  taken 
to  New  York  ;  the  balance  were  mostly  disposed  of 
at  SI  I  a  f  13  per  hundred  lbs.  Cows  are  in  fair 
demand  at  former  prices;  Calves  are  selling  at  $6 
a  $8  each  The  receipts  of  Hogs  continue  small ; 
800  head  have, been  ofiereJ,  and  mostly  sold  to  the 
city  botchers  at  f7  a  $8  per  loO  lbs.  Sheep  and 
Lambs  continue  in  fair  demand ;  rales  of  ISOO  head 
at  $3  50  a  $6.50,  according  to  quality. 


WANTED,— By  ■  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Tpicher.  For  partieuUn, addraac,  post- 
paid, J.  M.  W.  Barolay,  p.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  III., 
or  enquire  of  Wh.  W.  Moobs,  100  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phitada. 


GWYNEaJD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  TOUNO 
MEN  AND  BOYS — The  Summer  Session  of  this 
School  will  commence  on  Second  day  the  ?l>t  of 
Fifth  month  next.  The  usual  branches  of  a  thoroagh 
English  education  are  tanght.  Terms,  $60  per  ses- 
sion of  Twenty  weeks.  For  fnithDr  information 
address  the  Principal,  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa. 

DANIEL  TOVhZE,  Frindpal. 
HUGH  FOULEE,  Js.,  Ttaehsr. 
4th  mo.  14 — 6t. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUl^U  MEN  AND  BOYS — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
coarse  of  instruction  will  be.  extensive  and  thorovgh. 
A  series  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
on  various  scientific  snbjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by 
a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Terms  per  session  of  five  months,  Sixty  Dollars. 

Nu  extras,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  LaB- 
gusfes,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each. 

For  reference'  and  further  particulais  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

3d  mo.  31,  IS-M— 6t.  BF.NJ.  SIVAYNE. 

I^RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
J  The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the' 7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  It  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south-west  ot 
Coatesvllle,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branches  comprising  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation are  taught.  Scientific' Lectures  are  delivered 
duriniE  the  term,  illustrjtted  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Terms  $50.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Drawing 
$S.00  extra.  All  eommnnications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  Eieildoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  24 — 6t.  Principal. 

GREEN    LAWN   BOARDING    SCHOOL,    FOR 
GIRLS.— This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Coarse  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  osoal 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education ;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charge  exceft 
for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 
Session.  One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  place<l  in  charge 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cocbianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post  0A««. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m.pd. 

A.  &  J.  J.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  LUMBER 

.  MERCHANTS,  Broad  above  Green  St.,  have 
constantly  on  band  a  well  selected  stock  of  seasoned 
lumber.  Rred  A.  Williams. 

JOSBPli  J.  WlLLtAliS, 

11th  mo.  16 — 8m.  FaA'iiKLin  SaoBKaBBS. 

Merrihew  k  Thosnpson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tk. 
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A  tketeh  of  the  character  o/ Elizabeth  Shaok- 
LKTON,  vtife  of  Richard  ShacktetoHf  o/BaQi- 
tore. 

This  excellent  vomaa  assiduOnsly  ende«Tored 
to  alleriate  the  safieriags  of  body  or  of  mind, 
which  came  nnder  hw  notice ;  aad  her  natnre  as 
well  as  her  religion  prompted '  her  to  visit  the 
widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction.  In 
fiilfiUing  these  duties,  she  experienced  that  feel- 
ing 80  beaatifull J  dasciibed  by  the  poet : 

•■  The  heart  which  bleeds  for  others'  woes, 
Shall  feel  each  selfish  sorrow  less. 
The  breast  which  happiness  bestows,. 
Reflected  happiness  shall  bless." 

Being  enabled  to  overcome  evil  with  good,  she 
waa  sincerely  beloved,  and  seemed  to  be  made  a 
blessing  to  some  who  had  at  one  time  been  pre- 
judiced against  her.  With  a  solid  and  improved 
onderatanding,  her  simplioity  was  such,  that  it 
might  appear  not  difficult  for  the  artftil  to  im- 
poae  upon  her,  yet  it  freqaently  happens  that 
the  single-hearted  and  artless  more  readily  pemft- 
trate  into  the  character  of  others,  than  those  do 
who  are  assidnoas  to  conceal  their  own.  Her 
grave  manners  tended  to  inspiris  awe  in  young 
persons ;  but  they  soon  found  that  these  Were 
softened  by  such  kindness,  of  heart,  that  love 
overcame  every  other  feeling  towards  her. 

She  was  slow  and  deliberate  in  her  movements 
and  decisions.  She  provided  for  her  household,' 
combining  economy  with  plenty,  and  permitted 
nothing  to  prevent  h«r  fnm  fulfilling  her  duty 
to  her  aged  mother,  to  her  children  and  to  the 
other  branches  of  her  family :  the  regular  dis- 
trlbntion  of  her  time,  and  the  love  of  order,  en- 
abled her  to  aecompliah  what  few  of  greater  ac- 
tivity without  these  aids  find  themselves  oapa- 
Ue  of.  She.  was  an  admirer  of  good  poetry,  bat 
Mill  feeling  the  Unrit  which  had  restrained  her 
yonthfnl  imagination,  she  joatly  fieared  the  dan- 


ger of  transgfesgihg  it  for  herself  and  others  f 
thns  restricted,  the  enjoyment,  to  &r  as  it  was 
permitted,  was'  without  a  sting. 

Her  husband,  also,  scmpnlously  endeevtwed 
to  keep  his  f^nius  for  literature  in  subjection  to 
higher  objects  :  if  he  had  turned  the  bent  of  his 
mind  to  it,  he  probably  might  have  excelled  in 
poetry.  Those  who  have  no  taste  of  this  kind 
themselves,  are  in  danger  of  mistaking  thoir  mo- 
tives, when  they  condemn  those  who  have;  none 
who  are  sensible  of  the  beauties  of  literature  cnn 
despise  them,  however  they  may  feel  themselvcp 
circumscribed  ita  the  indulgence  of  tbeir  inclina- 
tion. In  winter  evenings,  Elizabeth  Shaokleton,. 
firequgntly  brought  those  schtilars  who  belonged 
to  her  own  religions  society,  into  the  parlor  to 
"read  to  her  the  Journals  of  Friends^  as  she  sat 
at  work.  She  was  also  pleased  at  hearing  his- 
tory read  to  her  by  the  youtig  in  her  family. 
This  was  the  more  agreeable  and  instrnetive, 
because  she  bad  an  excellent  memory  and  sound 
judgment.  She  entered  into  the  characters  of 
those  held  up  to  view,  often  supplied  the  thread 
of  the  narrative,^  when  it  had  escape'd  the  reader, 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  or  private 
events  which  were  narrated.  She  persuaded 
herself  that  CaUt;ula'8  reason  was  impaired  by 
the  fever  which  had  siesed  him  before  he  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  therefore  im- 
puted to  insanity  the  apparent  change  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  subsequent  horrors  of  his  reign. 
She  lamented  the  timidity  of  Seneca,  which  de- 
terred him  from  curbing  the  headstrong  pss^ns 
of  Nero ;  believing  that  bad  he  been  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  his  pupil,  might  have 
been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  enormities,  and 
the  preceptor  been  longer  spared  to  adegenerate. 
age.  Itwas natural  thisfaultshouldappearevident 
to  one  who  was  herself  religiously  concerned  to 
avmd  it,  for  she  believed  it  was  required  of  her, 
in  many  instences,  to  admonish  those  whose  im- 
proper words  or  actions  came  nnder  her  notice. 
She  spoke  not  of  those  offenders,  she  spoke  to 
them  }  though  in  doing  this  she  took  Up  thecro$i, 
and  often  for  a  time  felt  it  heavy;  but  whatever 
the  rank,  or  how  little  soever  acquainted  with 
the  person,  she  must  fulfil  her  apprehended  duty, 
to  obtain  that  peace,  which,  flowing  as  a  river, 
amply  rewtirdod  such  sacrifices.  It  need  scarcely 
be  added,  that  in  these  performances,  her  own 
will  being  laid  aside,  she  waa  instructed  so  to 
•peak,  as  seldcNn  if  ever  to  give  o^oe.  W« 
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not  calculate  how  much  good  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  thpse  alms,  if  tluty  may  be  ao  termed, 
giren  in  secret.  The  manner  in  which  Eliza- 
beth  Shaokleton  was  strengthened  to  perform 
her  duties,  is  thus  described  by  herself. 

"  Being  Eenaible  of  my  o^n  inability,  my  de- 
pendanco  was  on  Divine  help,  which  I  had  often 
experienced  in  tia;ea  of  need.  She  was  a  true 
helpmeet  to  her  husband,  who  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  a  boarding  school ;  in  speaking 
of  which  she  says,  our  success  in  endeavoring  to 
do  our  duty  was  an  encouragement,  and  our  minds 
were  preserved  in  a  sense  of  the  gracious  deal- 
ings of  the  Lord  to  ua.  And  notwithstanding 
our  close  and  constant  engagements,  «o  that  we 
seldom  left  home  on  other  occasions,  we  found 
it  but  our  reasonable  duty  toattend  our  religious 
meetings;  ulso  to  show  by  an  exemplary  life, 
the  e^oacy  of  the  principles  of  truth  we  profesa^ed 
to  be  led  by,  amongst  the  numerous  acquaintance 
we  had,  being'  employed  by  'many  who  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  those  principles." 

An  instanoe  of  this  occurred,  when  a  certain 
woman^  on  leaving  her  'son,  requested  of  B. 
Shaokleton,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  read 
the  Bible.  He  expressed  hia  surprise  that  she 
should  place  her  child  where  such  a  request  was 
necessary,  assuring  her  that  the  BibU  was  read 
daily  in  the  family.  She  asked  his  excuse,  tel- 
ling him  that  she  understood  George  Fox's  Jour- 
nal was  substituted  instead  of  it  by  those  of  his 
profession.  At  another  time,  the  son  of  a  man 
of  fortune  was  brought  to  the  school  by  his 
mother  who,  till  she  oameto  Ballitnre,  had  never 
seen  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  £. 
Shaokleton  queried  why  she  brought  her  son 
among  a  people  who  were  such  strangers  to  her; 
she  answered  she  had  heard  a  good  character  of 
them,  although  they  differed  from  the  Church 
of  England. 

Elizabeth  Shaokleton  lived  to  an  advanced 
age;  length  of  days  was  accompanied  by  the  in- 
nocence of  childhood.  Her  bodily  powers  failed 
by  degrees,  and  gradually  withdrawing  from  life, 
and  consoiona  of  the  approach  of  death,  she  gen- 
tly breathed  her  last  the  23d  of  3d  mo.  1804,  in 
the  78th  year  of  her  age. 

Thus  lived  and  died .  Enzabcth  Shaokleton, 
adorning  by  her  conduct  the  doctrine  she  profes- 
sed, and  prepared,  we  trust,  through  the  power  of 
redeeming  love,  for  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
that  are  sanctified. — From  JUemdn  of  f&s  Shaok- 
UUm  FamUjf. 


ests  of  others.    It  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  happy  himself,  or  mi^e  others  around  him  so. 


aooD  Huuoa. 

Good  humor  is  a  bright  color  in  the  web  of 
life;  but  self-denial  only  can  make  it  a  fast  oolor. 
A  person  who  is  the  slave  of  selfishness  has  so 
many  wants  of  his  own  to  be  supplied,  so  many 
interesta  of  his  own  to  support  and  defend,  that 
k*  has  no  leunre  to  atudy  the  wants  and  inter- 


XABLT  PUTT. — NO.  XIIII. 

Thomas  Robinson,  son  of  Thomas  Bobinson, 
of  Bridge  End,  near  Eelso  in  Scotland,  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  about  three  years  before  his 
parents,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  but  few  Friends  in  those  parts ;  and  he  was 
so  effectually  converted,  that  although  many  en- 
deavours were  used,  both  by  promises  and  ihreat- 
enings,  they  were  not  able  to  overturn  his  faith. 

He  was  a  youth  of  a  sober  and  religious  con- 
versation, insomuch  that  he  was  a  wonder  to 
many ;  and  by  his  futhfulness  to  the  truth, 
though  a  child,  be  tras  very  instrumental  to  the 
convincement  of  hia  parents,  who  afterwards 
lived  and  (ked  in  the  same  faith.  Many  dis- 
putes he  had  'with  priests  and  jothers,  and  was 
so  furnished  with  arguments,  that  they  were  often 
astonished  at  him. 

About  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  God  was 
pleased  to  call  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
at  which  time  he  was  concerned  to  go  to  public 
places  of  worship,  and'bear  testimony  to  the  people, 
against  their  evil  deeds.  His  ministry  was  living, 
and  he  had  a  clear  discerning  of  the  spirit  of 
Anti-christ,  that  secretly  worked  for  the  hurt 
of  God's  heritage,  which  he  advised  Friends  to 
watch  against. 

He  kaveled  tl^rough  ^the  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  also  visited'  all  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  bis  own  nation,  and  had  several  sights 
of  thinigs  to  oonie  '  some  of  which  he  saw 
come  to  pass ;  and  also  had  it  vision  of  his  own 
death  two  years  before  he  died.  .He  was  visited 
with  sickness,  which  continued  about  seventeen 
weeks,  and  in  all  that  time  he  was  not  heard  to 
repine,  or  spicak  frowardly,  though  his  sickness 
was  attended  with  much  exercise.  Many  times 
he  sung  praises  to  the  Lord,  to  the  affectine  of 
those  who  heard  him;  and  declared  that  he  valued 
not  the  pains  and  trouble  of  his  body, 'if  it  was 
the  Lord's  will  so  to  try  him,  but  that  the  ever- 
lasting truth  might  be  raised  over  all ;  and  all 
lets  and  hindrances  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  and 
he  to  feel  preservation  in  the  truth,  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  With  many  more  good  expres- 
sions. 

The  night  before  he  died,  he  entreated  his  pa- 
rents not  to  repine  at  the  Lord's  doing,  saying  it 
was  his  will  to  remove  him  from  theevil  to  come. 
After  a  little  silence  his  father  asked  him  if  he 
bad  anything  more  upon  his  mind  to  say ;  he 
answered, '  little  more,  but  that  all  might  be 
kept  faidiful  who  profess  the  truth,  the  precious 
truth.'  And  fiirther  said,  'Let  me  teat,  I  hare 
done,  I  have  done;'  and  fell  aaleep,  and  slept 
till  about  break  of  day,  and  then  departed  thu 
life  on  the  2nd  of  the  8th  mo.  1678,  about  the 
23d  year  of  his  age. 
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LETTEB  ISOU  STXPHEN  CBISP  TO  J.  T. 

Dtar  friend,  J.  7*.,— It  hath  been  8ome  time 
in  my  heart  to  visit  thee  with  a  few  lines,  to  ex- 
press that  tme  love  that  I  have  had  to  thee  ever 
rinoe  I  knew  thee ;  which  love  hath  been  the 
canse  of  mj  dealing  so  truly  and  plainly  with 
thee  from  time  to  time :  for  I  have  always  bad 
an  eye  and  desire  to  thy  preservation  in  that 
truth  of  which  thou  wert  convinced ;  and  I  have 
always  taken  notice,  that  thy  progress  in  the 
truth  hath  been  made  harder  and  more  difficult 
to  thee  than  it  is  to  many  j  °by  reason  of  thy 
natural  temper,  which  is  forward  and  unstable, 
and  hath  been  mixed  with  a  zeal  to  get  forward, 
and  to  attain  to  high  things:  whereby  the  enemy 
sometimes  hath  taken  his  advantage  over  thee 
sometimes  to  thy  hurt ;  and  then  the  tender  love 
of  God  hath  again  visited  thee,  and  showed  thee 
thy  hurt,  and  thou  bast  been  sensible  that  the 
Lord's  h^nd  hath  been  over-  thee  for  good ;  and 
this  hath  iMvken  and  melted  for  a  season ;  but 
the  enemy,  ^rho  is  always  upon  his  watch,  hath 
(onght,  even  out  of  that  tenderness,  to  lift  up  diy 
mind  into  the  conceit  of  some  great  attainments 
again ;  and  then  the  former  tenderness  hath  been 
as  it  wcro  shut  np  and  closed^  so  that  neither 
the  true  working  of  that  power,  nor  the  love  and 
tender  counsel  of  thy  friends  and  brethren,  ooald 
be  discerned  for  a  time ;  which  hath  beep  a  grief 
and  exercise  to  us,  the  Lord  knowetb.  Yet  not- 
withstanding, the  love  we  have  borne  Jta  thee 
hath  not  ceased :  but  for  my  part,  I  can  truly 
lay,  that  from  time  to  time  I  have  had  an  inward 
travail  upon  my  spirit  how  to  do  thee  good,  and 
I  thank  God  my  labor  of  love  hath  not  been  in 
vain  to  thee  ward. 

Dear  Jacob  I  was  exceedingly  refreshed  in  the 
account  I  received  from  dear  Qt.  D.,  that  thou 
wert  open-hearted  to  Friends,  and  that  a  tender 
lore  was  in  thy  heart,  working  thee  into  more 
anity  than  formerly.  Well,  dear  friend,  nothing 
laveg  us  but  love,  for  Ond  is  love ;  and  nothing 
redeems  us  but  righteous  judgment  administered 
in  that  love ;  and  where  this  love  is  retained  in 
the  heart,  and  this  pure  judgment  dwelt  in,  such 
must  ttv-eda  have  fellowship  one  with  another; 
fur  there  all  are  kept  meek  and  humble,  and 
they  have  nothing  nor  nobody  to  exalt,  but  only 
by  the  name  in  which  they  find  the  salvation. 

Now  dear  Jacob,  le^  me  tell  thee,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  thy  temptations  are  ovor-passed,  'or 
that  thy  enemy  bath  given  over  his  seeking  to 
wionow  thee;  and  therefore  there  is  a  great 
necessity  for  thee  to  keep  upon  thy  watch ;  and 
when  thoa  feeU  most  of  the  inflowings  of  joy, 
then  to  be  most  low,  and  careful  to  keep  thy 
heart  open  to  the  Lord,  and  to  his  people ;  so 
sbalt  thou  retain  that  which  is  given  thee : 
whereas,  if  thou  give  way  to  that  which  leads 
into  exaltation  and  much  talking,  thou  may  talk 
it  away,  and  then  be  dry  and  empty  in  thyself. 


The  nature  of  the  true  seed  .is,  first  to  take  a 
deep  root  downward,  and  then  to  bring  forth  its 
fruit  upward.  Therefore,  let  thy  soul  affect  the 
inward,  invisible,  rooting  and  growth  of  truth, 
more  than  the  outward  appearance ;  for  where 
there  is  an  inward  growth  to  God  ward,  k^  is 
seen  and  discerned  by  the  spiritual  eye  that 
God  hath  opened  in  his  children;  by  which  we 
do  appear  lovely  amiable  and  comfortable  to 
each  other ;  and  in  this  it  is  that  the  lasting 
fellowship  stands.  For  if  I  speak  with  the 
tongue  of  men  and  angels,  and  want  this,  the 
life  of  the  seed  will  be  burthened,  and  oppressed 
in  them  where  it  is  risen ;  though  others  whose 
life  stands  in  the  affection,  may  oe  greatly  joyed 
and  lifted  up  thereby ;  but  this  will  never  bring 
to  God,  nor  add  any  to  the  body  of  Christ,  nor 
edify  his  church.  Therefore  I  have  always 
fouhd  it  safe,  to  keep  something  in  the  store- 
house for  my  own  food  ;  and  to  break  only  that 
bread  to  others  that  was  ^ven  me  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  same  that  I  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience declare  I  unto  thee  because  I  love  thee ;  - 
and  I  hope  thou  will  be  eensible  of  my  love,  and 
receive  these  lines  as  a  token  of  it ;  and  remem- 
ber my  very  dear  love-  to  thy  wife  and  daughter. 
Tell  her  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  good  news  of 
her,  and,  if  thou  writes  to  me,  let  me  hear  how 
it  goes  with  her  :  she  is  now  come'  to  years  of 
understanding,  and  knows  the  leadings  of  the 
light  in  her  own  conscience,  what  she  may  do 
and  speak,  and  what  not ;  and  as  she  is  obedient 
thereunto,  'she  will  find  peace  in  her  own  bosom, 
be  a  cqmfort  to  you,  and  will  appear  lovely  to 
all  her  friends. 

So  no  more,  but  my  tme  and  unfeigned  love 
to  you  all,  1  rest  thy  friend  in  truth, 

Stephen  Crisp. 


For  Trienda*  iDteUIgaiKn. 

How  painful  is  the  consideration,  that  a 
people  professing  the  same  principles,  and  calling 
themselves  Friends,  should  be  divided,  and  sub- 
divided, until  there  is  only  a  little  band  to  be 
found  in  our  lalrgo  meeting  houses ;  the  vacant 
seats  too  loudly  procluiming  the  degeneracy  of  a 
society  profcsring  to  be  led  and  guided  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Holy  One.  Were  this  the  happy 
condition  of  those  so  professing,  would  there  not 
be  a  drawing  together  by  the  cords  of  that  love 
that  is  stronger  than  death,  and  that  unites  in 
one  bond  the  childien  of  our  Heavenly  Father? 
Every  reflecting  mind,  and  every  feeling  heart, 
must  mourn  over  the  desolations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  spirit  that  divides  and  scatters. 
How  contrary  is  this  spirit  to  our  blessed 
Lord's  'eoir.mandment  so  often  Repeated  to  his 
disciples  when  personally  with  them,  and  which 
is  found  in  13th  chapter  of  John,  "A  new  com- 
mandment give  I  unto  yon,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  And  how  impri-J-sive  is  his  last,  his 
memorable  intercession  for  his  disciples,  "  that 
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they  all  may  be  one^  oh  Father,  as  we  are  one ! 
Thou  in  me  and  I  in  them,  that  thej  majbe  one 
M  we  are  one  1"  With  his  blessed  example  and 
precepts  before  us,  can  we  for  one  moment 
ohepsh  the  delusive  idea,  that  we  are  his 
followers,  while  acting  counter  to  these,  and  to 
his  spirit  ?  "If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his,''  is  a  scriptare  declara- 
tion. Vain  then  will  be  our  profession,  if  not 
aotuated  by  the  meekness  and  gentle  spirit  of 
the  Lamb  I  And  we  may  have  in  the  end  to  hear 
the  woeful  language,  "  I>epart  from  me,  I  know 
you  not."  M. 

Fraoi  Iha  New  Montbl/  MafuiDC. 
eUIANA. 
[CDocluded  from  paga  5i.]    ' 

Humboldt  relates,  in  his  "  Views  of  Nature" 
(p.  20  of  Bohn's  Edition,)  that  while  in   the 
steppe  tigers  and  crocodiles  contend  with  horses 
and  cattle,  so  on  the  forest  borders,  and  in  the 
wilds  of  (jniaua,  the  hand  of  man  is  ever  raised 
against  his  fellow-man.     With  revolting  eager- 
ness some  tribes  drink  the  flowing  blood  of  their 
foes,. whilst  others,  seemingly  unarmed,  yet  pre- 
pared for   murder,  deal  certain   death   with  a 
poisoned  Ihumb-nail.     This,  we  are  inforlned  in 
the  notoa  to  the  same  work,  is  done  by  the 
Otomaos,   who-  poison   their   thumb-nails   with 
ourare,  as  it  was  called  by  Kaleigh.     The  mere 
impress  of  the  nail  proves  fatal,  should  the  poison 
become  mixed  with  the  blood.  Haipboldt  judged 
the  creeping  plant, described  above  by  Pr.  Dalton 
and  Waterton,  as  a  vine,  to  be  from  its  physiog- 
nomy allied  to  strychnos.    Sir  B.  Schomburgk 
has  since  found  the  plant  in  flower  and  described 
it  under  the  name   of  strychnoa-toxifcra.     It 
however  contains,  according  to  Boussiogault,  so 
trace  of  strychnine.     If  this  is  the  case,  it  con- 
tains a  vegetable  poison  of  a  different  nature,  as 
yet  undescribed.     The  experiments  of  Yirchow 
and   Munter  show   that  the  curare,,  urari   or 
wourati  poison,  does  not  destroy  by  absorption 
from  withaut,  but  when  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
animal  substance   after  the  separation  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  Latter,  whioh  explains  how  an  In- 
dian can  taste  his  viotim's  blood  with  impunity. 
It  does  not  belong  to  tetanic  poisons,  but  pro- 
duces paralysis,   that  is  to  say,  a  cessation  of 
voluntary  muscular  movement,  while  the  func- 
tion of  the  involntatary  muscles  (aii  the  heart  and' 
intestines)  continues  unimpaired.     It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  plant  endowed  with   such   virtues 
might  be  applied  to  valuable  purposes  both  in 
surgery  and  medicine. 

If  a  woman  or  a  child  is  to  bo  mnrderMl,  their 
death  is  ensured  in  a  still  more  barbarous  man- 
ner. The  miserable  creature  is  thrown  down  on 
the  ground,  the  mouth  is  foreed  open,  and  the 
fangs  of  a  venomous  serpent  are  driven  through 
(he  tongue.  Before  the  poor  wretch  can  reach 
home,   tho  tongue  b«oomes    so  inflamed    and 


swollen  that  she  is  unable  to  tell  who  did  the 
deed,  and  .death  soon  relieves  her  of  her  suffer- 
ings. 

The  History  of  Guiana  oomprises  the  first  dis- 
covery by  the  Spanish  navigators  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  und  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, followed  by  the  numerous  adventurous  and 
romantic  expeditions  made  it  search  of  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  West — a  rich  city  itbonnding  in 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  hako  Parima,  and  pf  whose 
&bulous  wealth  the  Spaniards  had  obtained  re- 
ports as  early  as  in  A.,  o.  1500 — a  story  which 
in  after  timeQ  kindled  the  romantic  spirit  of  the 
ohivalric  Raleigh. 

The  settlements  of  the  Butch  succeeded  in 
1580  to  these  dreams  of  wondrous  wealth — the 
age  of  ohivaify  and  comance  in  British  Guiana, 
as  Dr.  Dalton  calls  it ;  methodical  and  unim- 
aginative, the  Dutchman  left  to  more  credulous 
and  speculative  individuals  the  task  at  exploring 
the  interior  ot  a  country  enveloped  in  mystery 
and  marvels.  The  adventurers  from  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  and  France  left  little  be- 
hind them  but  the  history  of  their  misfortunes 
and  disappointment— and  a  curious  one  it  is. 
The  Dutch,  who  settled  down,  in  contentment 
upon  the  andrained  banks  of  rivers  and  sea- 
coasts,  constructed  canal«|,  upon  whose  placid 
waters  they  trafficked  in  their  barges,  and  which 
have  been  totally  neglected  by  their  successors ; 
they  introduced  the  cotton-plant,  the  coffee-plant, 
and  the  sugar-cane;  they  laid  out  beautiful 
gardens,  where  groves  of  orange  and  lime-trees 
mingled  their  shade  and  perfume  with  plantains 
and  other  indigenous  tropical  fruit  trees.  They 
also  introduced  staves :  the  shores  of  Guiana  were 
perhaps  the  first  territories  to  which  the  misera- 
ble steps  of  4^he  captured  Africans  were  directed 
by  their  Dutch  masters. 

The  epoch  of  Dutch  colonization  of  Guiana  is 
diversified  by  "several  invasions  by  the  English 
and  French,  till  Demerara  and  Es.sequebo  were 
finally  surrendered  to  the  former  in  1803,  an 
occupation  which  was  followed  subsequently  by 
the  introduction  of  European  women.  The 
-population  had  till  that  time  been  kept  up  by 
mulattoes,  tercerones,  quadroons,  quarterones, 
and  qninterones,  or  roustees,  as  they  were  called, 
according  to  the  amount  of  white  and  black  ad- 
mixture of  blood,  all  difference  vanishing  in  the 
last. 

The  history  of  English  tenure  presents  the 
usual  colonial  varieties  of  a  long  succession  of 
governors  of  various  tempers  and  abilities ;  of 
disputes  between  the  new  governors  and  the  old- 
established  order  of  things  in  the  shape  of  a 
Dutch  fiscaal ;  of  disputes  about  the  administrm- 
tion  of  justice  and  the  monopoly  of  offices;  of 
insurrections  fanned  by  missionary  interference 
and  the  negro  apprentice  act ;  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves,  the  appointment  of  stipendiary 
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magistratos,  and  the  enoouraeement  of  free  im- 
migration of  PortDgueae  and  Coolies.  ThiB  por- 
tion of  the  work  does  great  credit  to  Dr.  Daltoa's 
indostrr  and  ability,  as  do  also  those  which  em- 
braoe  the  statistios  of  the  oonntry,.  its  govern- 
ment, pablio  institutions,  population,  actual  con- 
dition, and  future  prospects. 

British  Guiana  has  acquired  an  utaenyiable 
notoriety  both  .in  Enrojm  and  the  West  Indfes' 
for  the  insalubrity  of  its  climate,  and  for  the 
mortality  which  has  occurred  among  Europeans 
and  others  who  have  visited  its  malarious  shores. 
Dr.  Dalton  does  not  deny  to  it  some  pre-emi- 
nence in  these  respects ;  but  he  argues  at  length, 
that  the  temperature  is  very  equable,  and  even 
■dvantageons  for  a  certain  class  of  complaints, 
and  the  greater  amount  of  fatality  is  induced  by 
the  recklessness  of  the  colonists.  In  fact,  if  the 
natural  law  is  carefully  observed,  a  peraon  may 
live  as  long  in  Guiana,  with  very  little  more 
■ieknefls,  than  elsewhere. 

In  a  eonntry  constituted  as  Guiana  is,  animij 
life  naturally  abounds.  Noxious  insects  intrude 
into  dwelling-houses,  the. rivers  teem  with  fish, 
birds  and  rertiles  people  the  eavanuahs,  wild 
beasts  roam  undisturbed  in  the  forest,  recediDK, 
however,  before  the  advancing  step  of  civilisation. 
The  monkeys  are  lords  of  the  forests — the  sna&e 
alone  disputing  with  them  the  dominion  of  the 
wooded  world.  They  live  on  high  branches  ^f 
lofty  trees,  where  they  consider  themselves  to  he 
tolerably  safe,  except  from  the  hunter's  gun  or 
Indian's  arrow,  and  the  ever  dreaded  wiles  and 
stratagems  of  their  greatest  enemy,  the  snake. 
There  are  howling  monkeys,  weeping  monkeyk, 
and  preaching  monkeys,  spider  monkeys,  fox- 
tailed  monkeys,  squirrel  monkeys,  and  monkeys 
with  all  kinds  of  faces  and  beuds.  The  forest 
in  some  repects  resembles  a  large  community  of 
men.  There  are  vampire  bats  that  suck  the 
blood  of  perscms  asleep.  There  are  wild  dogs 
that  live  on  crabs  (Probyon  oancrivonis,]  in 
reality  a  small  description  of  bear.  There  are 
skunks,  which  bid  defiance  to  aU'  enemies,  driv- 
ing back  dogs  and  men  by  their  intolerably  foetid 
odor. 

DomesUc  cats  and  dogs  removed  to  Guiana  do 
not  thrive ;  they  have  fits  and  die ;  but  wild  dogs 
and  eats  abound,  and  commit  great  depredations. 
Tiger-cats  may  be  seen  climbing  the  trees  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  'cities,  and  the  favorite  food  of  the 
jaguar  are  the  pigs  and  cows  of  the  colonist.  The 
most  impudent  thieves  are  the  opossums.  They 
requite  sometimes  to  be  beaten  and  kicked  ont 
of  the  houses,  and  considering  that  they  are  very 
offensive,  as  well  as  predatory,  their  presence 
mast  be  anything  but  desirable.  The  sports- 
rara's  great  resources  arc  the  labba  or  paea,  the 
water-hog,  and  the  aconrys — the  American  hare. 
There  are  also  deer,  wild  boar,  tapirs,  sloths, 
armadillos,  ant  eaters,  and  a  variety  of  other 
strange  creatures.     Nature  in  such  regions  ap- 


pears positively  to  luxuriate  in  the  most  fanci- 
ful and  curious  creations.     That  great  unwieldly- . 
looking  animal,  the  ska-cow,  u  met  with  At  the 
ootlet  of  the  larger  streams. 

The  variety  and  number  of  birds  found  in 
Giuana,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  their  plumage, 
the  surprising,  and  in  many  cases  melodious, 
tones  of  their  voices,  and  the  curious  and  singu- 
lar habits  of  most  of  them,  offer  a  large  field  of 
inquiry.  '  Large  collections  are  made  annually 
by  naturalists,  bird-stuffers,  and  travellers,  and 
the  specimens  are  distributed  among  museums 
in  Europe  and  America.  Possibly  there  are  few 
persons  who  have  not  at  times  felt  the  wish  to 
have  their  curiosity  satisfied  regarding  the  habits 
of  those  hummingbirds,  parrots,  macaws,  shrikes, 
tsnagers,  manakins,  troupiales,  jacamars,  and 
other  birds  of  brilliant  plumage,  which  attract 
the  eye  in  almost  every  collection.  Guiana  has 
also  its  useful  birds— its  turkeys,  pheasants, 
partridges)  pigeons,  plovers,  snipe,  etc.  Dr. 
Dalton  tells  us,  however,  that  the  European  gets 
little  sport  in  the  forests,  although  eame  birds 
abound  there.  The  crash  of  dried  branches 
warn  the  bird,  he  flies  away,  and  the  density  of 
the  forest  prevents  his  getting  a  shot.  The 
stealthy  Indian  alone  can  get  a  shot  on  a  branch 
qx  on  the  ground. 

Needless  to  say  that  tortoises,  crocodiles, 
snakes,  and  other  reptiles  abound  in  a  country 
so  favorable  to  the  development  of  animal  life. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  turtle  and  tortoises, 
from  the  edible  to  the  ferocious,  and  which  them- 
selves prey  on  other  reptiles.  Alligators  are  even 
to  be  seen  in  the  canals  and  trenches  about 
Georgetewn.  The  largest  species  is  the  black 
alligator  of  the  Essequebo,  the  same  that  Water- 
ton  encountered  in  so  courageous  and  entertain- 
ing a  manner.  Among  snakes,  there  are  the 
boas,  the  -largest  of  which,  the  boa-constrictor, 
is  called  the  ^ushniaster.  They  have  sometimes 
terrible  Conflicts  with  the  alligators.'  There  are 
great  numbers  of  venomous  snakes,  and  others 
that  are  not  so,  and  which  latter  are  chiefly 
arboreal  or  water  snakes.  Frogs  are  among 
the  most  noisy  denizens  of  the  colony.  The 
number  of  fishes  in.  the  waters  of  the  coasts  and 
the  rivers  and  canals  is  described  as  being  truly 
astonishing.  How  favorable  the  climate  b  tor 
iohdiyological  growth  and  development  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  one  fresh-water  fish 
—the  judis  giga* — attains  a  length  of  from 
eight,  to  fourteen  feet,  and  weighs  from  200  to 
300  lbs.,  and  is  excellent  food.  A  species  of 
silunis,  called  lao-lsu,  is  also  often  captured  t^n 
or  twelve  feet  long,  and  weighing  200  lbs.  Com- 
mon eels  are  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 

The  insect  nuisances  of  the  tropics  are  in  force 
in  Guiana.  Every  house  has  its  centipedes; 
but  fleas  and  mosquitoes  are  the  great  bane  to 
comfort.  Guiana  is  also  much  infested  by  the 
chigoe,  jigger,  which  bnrrows  in  the  flesh,  especi- 
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ally  of  the  toenail.  Dr.  Dalton  says  be  has  seen 
them  on  the  hands,  body,  face,  and  feet;  and 
has  known  people  unable  to  walk  on  account  of 
the  accumulation  of  them  in  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  They  sometimes  cause  mortification.  A 
Capuchin  friar  is  related  to  have  been  anxious 
to  carry  home  some  specimens  ef  these  irritating 
insects  to  his  friends,  so  he  took  away  with  him 
a  complete  colony,  which  he  fbolishly  permitted 
to  inhabit  otie  of  bis  feet;  but,  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  for  sctence,  the  foot  entrusted  with 
the  precious  cargo  mortified,  was  obliged  to  be 
amputated,  and,  with  all  its  inhabitants  and 'his 
blighted  hopes,  committed  to  the  waves.  Scarce- 
ly docs  the  sun  go  down  than  thousands  of  beetles 
crowd  into  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  dwelling- 
houses.  Others  of  the  insect  tribe  get  into  all 
descriptions  of  food.  The  common  black  beetle 
here,  as  in  China,  nibbles  the  toes  of  persons. 
In  rainy  weather  large  crickets  alight  on  tha 
bead  or  hands,  irritating  the  skin  With  their 
rough  legs.  Ants  not  only  abound,  but  are  also 
venomous.  The  sand-fly  pesters  human  beings, 
as  well  as  the  mosquito,  and  is  so  Fmnll  as  to 
defy  detection.  Common  flies  also,  by  their  num- 
bers, add  to  the  insect  nuisances. 

In  a  land  of  unsurpnssed  vigor  in  the  prodnc- 
tion  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  life,  where  the 
tur,  the  ground,  and  the  waters  alike  t^m  With 
living  things,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expcot«d  that 
magnificent  and  curious  flowers  should  also 
abound,  ornamenting  the  plains,  decorating  the 
woods,  and  enlivening  the  dark  expanse  of 
waters.  On  the  lofty  mountains  and  in  the  quiet 
valleys,  in  the  fertile  plains  and  grassy  marshes, 
an  immense  garden,  stored  with  infinite  variety, 
is  presented  to  the  observer.  Raised  and  culti- 
vated by  Nature,  thousands  of  plants,  the  most 
rich  and  rare,  spring  up,  blossom,  and  die. 
Many  «t  them,  however,  have  been  reclaimed  by 
enterprising  naturalists,  and  have  been  trans- 
planted to  delight  the  senses  of  a  refined  com- 
munity. The  time  may  yet  come  when  the  foot 
of  civilization  shall  tread  a  path  to  these  gorgeous 
regioiis,  and  the  hand  of  mat)  shall  pluck  these 
lovely  plants  from  the  obscurity  in  which  they 
are  now  buried. 

From  these  outlines  some  esti  i<ate  may  be 
formed  of  the  natural  wonders  of  Guiana.  The 
little  that  has  been  seen  has  struck  all  beholders 
with  astonishfnent  and  admiration.  There  may 
bi  monotony  and  sameness  in  the  wonderful  ex- 
tent of  its  perpetual  forests,  where  the  jagaar, 
the  deer,  and  troops  of  monkeys  dwell ;  bat  to 
the  lover  of  nature  and  of  science  there  is  ri<xh 
reward. '  There  may  be  difficulty  and  danger  to 
encounter. in  its  far-stretching  savannahs  and 
granite  mountains,  but  to  an  enterprising  spirit 
there  are  both  interest  and  honor  to  be  derived 
by  gathering  and  recording  his  triumph  over  the 
cayman  and  the  serpent.  Patience  and  endur- 
ance may  be  required  to  -trace  its  numoroua 


streams,  and  their  verdant  banks  hung  with 
garlands  of  flowers  to  the  water's  edge,  but  to  the 
poet  and  the  naturalist  they  are  inspiring  themes. 
Industry  and  perseverance  are,-  no  doubt,  re- 
quired by  the  man  who  desires  to  avail  himself 
of  the  singularly  fertile  tract  of  alluvial  land 
which  has  passed  through  so  varied  a  course  of 
agriculture  and  cultivation,  but  ample  treasures 
await  the  individual  who  possesses'  snch  quali- 
ties. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  writteo 
from  Alabama,  contains  some  interesting  views  : 

"Itjs  not  at  all  unusual  in  social  companies  for 
the  matter  of  slavery  to  be  introduced,  and  for 
conversation  to  pass  round  in  a  way  that  we 
cannot  but  feel  may  be  useful.  Of  course  we  do 
not  speak  as  perhaps  some  would  think  we  Ought, 
bat '  there  is  great  power,  sometimes,  in  a 
thought,  even,  and  a  fitly-spoken  word ;  or  an 
anecdote,  dropped  pleasantly,  will  often  find  a 
lodgement  where  it  does  not  decay.  We  have 
been  surpriseJ  to-  find  people  sometimes  com- 
mencing the  subject  themselves,  knowing  that 
we  are  Northerners.  Indeed,  there  is  quite  a 
desire  to  know  about  our  institutions,  habits,  &c., 
and  I  believe  if  our  people  could  be  among  the 
people  of  the  South  more  than  they  are,  and  do 
their  duty,  much  good  might  be  accomplished, 
not  by  direct  opposition  to  Slavery,  so  much  as 
by  a  quiet  and  yet  faithful  exhibition  of  trae 
principles. 

A  little  seed,  dropped  from  tbe  bill  of  a  bird, 
tind  trodden  under  the  soil  by  the  heavy  tread  of 
the  careless  traveller,  or  heedlessly  covered  by  a 
stone,  will,  in  the  course  of-  time,  spring  forth 
tide-toayn,  before  the  san  and  showers  can  reach 
the  tiny,  tender  shoot,  and  grow  up  to  be  a  fruit- 
ful ti-ce.  So,  if  we  do  not  see  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  seemingly  worthless  labors,  time,  and  a 
little  more  sunshine,  and  a  little  more  deu>,  may 
bring  up  the  side-way  shoot,  to  be  the  bearer  of 
leave*,  bads,  and  fruit.  This  is  the  kind  of  ef- 
fort that  will  not  be  repulsed,  but  ratb«r  sought 
for.         .      • 

The  South  has  its  peculiarities  and  prejudices ; 
the  North  has  hers  also ;  they  are  antagonistic 
in  a  great  measure,  and  yet  there  is  a  common 
bond  between  them  that  is  but  seldom  seen  in  its 
true  character.  We  have  a  common  Parent, 
and  but  one  life-time  here ;  we  have  a'  common 
Guide,  who  is  always  present  to  direct  us  through 
its  paths.  Although  Slavery  is  a  great  evil,  we 
dare  not  say  that  there  may  not  be  good  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  among  slaveholders,  who 
are  concerned  to  know  and  do  their  duty.  It  is 
but  %  few  years  since,  that  our  forefathers  wer« 
holders  of  the  same  kind  of  property,  and 
they  could  then  meet  in  their  religious  assem- 
blies for  worship,  and  feel  as  they  now  do,  the 
Divine  presence  and  blessing.      I  have  found 
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loeh  to  be  the  ease  in  religious  usemblies  in 
the  Sonth.  We  most  remember  that  the  peo- 
ple of  thi«  conDtrj  are  almost  a  century  behind 
na.  It  ia  a  new  country.  It  is  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  active  inhabitants  when  all  these 
forests  were  inhabited  by  Ipdians ;  and  the 
country  is  yoang  in  its  agriculture,  its  arts,  its 
lode  of  life,  its  education — in  idl  its  depart- 
ments. Hence  the  reason  that  so  much  may 
noi  be  expected  of  them  as  of  those  more  high- 
ly favored.  People  raised  with  exceedingly  li- 
mited edncations,  as  the  masses  have  been,  and 
what  they  have  learned  all  blended  with  the 
pecnliar  institution,  as  a  part  of  their  compact, 
socially  and  civilly,  cannot  b^  expected  to  ex- 
hibit such  rich  frui(s  as  those  who  are  older  and 
more  advanced.  Our  forefathers  came  from  shores 
with  the  light  and  learning  of  England,  often 
with  wealth  and  power,  and  the  institution 
flonriahed  for  awhile,  and  then  died  away.  Here 
it  flourishes,  too,  and  perhaps  will  not  die. so 
soon,  for  the  reason  that  the  climate  is  better 
adapted  to  the  black  raee'than  a  more  northern 
country.  There  ia  a  gradual  elevation  of  the 
colored  race ;  their  mental  and  physical  qnalitics 
are  improving,  and  there  is  probably  a  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  white  race,  especially  as  to 
physical  energy.  There  is  another  remarkable, 
and  perhaps  oniinous  fact.  The  epidemics  which 
visit  the  populous  cities 'and  districts  of  the 
Sonth,  do  not  affect  the  slaves.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom that  a  case  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera  attacks 
a  negro,  while  they  carry  off  the  white  race  by' 
thousands.  Why  this  difference  ?  -  May  it  not 
be  that,  in  some  far  off  time,  -they  will  become 
the  possessors  of  the  soil  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  their  increase  is  much  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  whites ;  this,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fact  that  they  are  not  affected 
by  sweeping  epidemics,  seems  to  favor  thd  idea 
that  they  must  rise  in  numbers  and  influence  to 
a  degree  that  will  favor  their  ultimate  redemp- 
tion from  a  state  of  bondage.  J.  P. 

When  I  look  npon  the  tombs  of '  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  me ;  when  I 
read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beantiful,  every  inordi- 
nate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief 
of  parents  upon  the  tombstone,  my  heart  melts 
with  compassion;  when  I  see  thetombs of  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving 
for  those  whom  we  soon  must  follow  ;  when  I 
see  kings  lying  with  those  who  deposed  them, 
when  I  consider  rivals  laid  side  by  side,  or  the 
holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with  their  con- 
tests and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow  and  as- 
tonishment on  the  little  competitions,  factions 
and  debates  of  mankind ;  when  I  read  the  several 
dates  on  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday, 
and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together.^- Addison. 


EXTRAVAQANCE. 

We  can  hardly  find  patience  to  argue  with 
those  who  would  encourage  the  extravagant  ex- 
penditures of  the  rich  on  the  ground  that  it  af> 
fords  employment  for  the  poor.  Extravagance 
is,  in  its  direct  consequences,  the  waste  of  pro- 
perty, the  waste  of  labor,  the  waste  of  human 
sinews ;  it  directs  human  industry  into,  nnprofi- 
table  and  hurtful  channels.  Its  indirect  effect 
is  to  set  afi  example  which  is  followed  by  those 
who  have  not  the  excuse  that  they  can  afford  it, 
to  make  people  dissatisfied  with  the  wholesome 
food  and  thp  plain  mode  of  life  which  contented 
our  fathers;  to  create  new  desires,  which  can 
only  be  satisfied  by  enervating  luxuries,  and  to 
encourage  false  views  of  life  in  a  hundred  ways. 
Where  there  is  great  extravagance  there  must 
be  great  povertv.  If  a  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple are  engaged  in  producing  that  which  is  not 
of  real  utility,  it  can  hardly  be  that  enough  of 
what  is  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
life  will  bo  produced  for  all ;  and  times  will 
come,  like  the  present,  when  honest  labor  waits 
in  vain  for  employment. 

No  matter  bow  much  is  earned,  unless  there 
be  providence  and  economy,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing saved.  The  capacity  for  spending  money  ia 
altogether  nnliniited.  There  ia  no  amount  that 
man  cannot  make  way  with,  and  in  this  respect, 
at  least,  there  is  no  need  of  vindicating  the  right 
of  woman  to  an  equal  share  of  privileges.  She 
can  take  care  of  herself.  He  who  can  teach  peo- 
pie  in  moderate  oireunistances  the  necessity  of 
economy,  if  such  a  lecson  be  possible,  is  a  greater 
benefactor  even  than  he  who  temporarily  relieves 
the  distress  that  the  wjint  of  economy  occasions ; 
the  rich  man  who  sets  the  example  of  economy, 
plain  in  his  own  living,  prudent  without  mean- 
ness, and  liberal  to  the  wants  of  others,  is  a  bles- 
sing to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He 
does  not  receive  the  tlioughtless  praise  that  ia 
given  to  the  spendthrift  who  throws  away  his 
money  in  careless  generosity,  and  never  knows 
whether  a  dollar  of  charity  does  a  shilling  of 
good,  but  he  is  exerting  an  influence  upon  those 
below  him  in  point  of  property,  which  strength- 
ens them  in  the  ability  to  take  oare  of  them- 
selves, to  live  in  independence  upon  their  own 
industry,  sided  by  their  forethought. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 

DIVINE  LOTE. 

Divine  love,  which  enlarges  the  heart  towardf 
mankind  universally,  is  that  alone  which  stops 
every  corrupt  stream,  and  opens  those  channeb 
of  business  and  commerce,  where  nothing  runs 
that  is  not  pure ;  and  so  establishes  our  goings, 
that  when  il  our  labors  we  meditate  on  the  uni- 
versal love  of  God,  and  the  harmony  of  holy 
angels,  the  serenity  of  our  taitda  may  never  be 
clouded  in  remembering  that  some  part  of  our 
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em  payments  tends  to  support  customs  which 
have  their  foundation  in  me  self-seoking  spirit. 
•  .John  Woolman. 


FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 


rarLADELPHlA.  FOURTH  MONTH  31, 1856. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Eastern  State  Penitentiary  ofi  Pennsjlvania  for 
1864  has  recently  been  published.  It  is  now 
twenty  six  years  since  the  system  of  sdlitary  con* 
finement  was  first  introduced  into  this  State,  and 
experience  has  proved  its  value,  as  a  means  of 
reformation  to  the  criminal. 

During  the  past  year  124  convicts  have  been 
introduced  into  the  institution,  and  from  a  valu- 
able table  of  statistics  appended  to  the  report, 
we  learn  that  the  pfienoes  are  generally  those 
which  Jesuit  from  the  want  of  early-,  or  an  ab- 
sence of  moral  education,  and  from  the  indul- 
gence of  depraved  appetites. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  fact  that 
of  the  124  convicts,  only  one  abstained  entirely 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  65  were  moderate 
drinkers,  28  sometimes  intoxicated,  and  SO  often 
intoxicated;  while  of  the  121  discharged  during 
the  year,  every  individual  was  reported  as  having 
used  intoxicating  beverages.  These  fitcts  abun- 
dantly sustain  the  impression  which  the  experience 
of  every  year  tends  to  confirm,  that  Intemperance 
is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime. 


Mabri£1>,— On  Fifth  day,  the  6th  of  Fourth 
month,  with  the  approbation  of  Goshen  Monthly 
Meeting,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Cox,  CBiLxucT 
WiLLUM»to  AsBT  Cox,  all  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Since  theoommenceuent  of  the  present  month, 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  passed  an 
act  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages, 
which  has  now  become  a  law. 

Within  the  last  four  years,  nine  States  in  the 
Union,  besides  our  own,  have  regulated  by  enact- 
ment the  sale  of  liquors  within  their  jurisidiction^ 
based  upon  the  principle  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Maine  liiquor  Law." 

This  important  measure  has  occupied  the 
deliberations  of'  two  saocessive  Legislatures,  and 
it  is  bejieved  that  a  law  is  now  framed  wTiich 
will  be  efifective  in  its  provisions,  and  sufficiently 
stringent  ibr  the  purposes  contemplated. 

As  it  does  not  go  into  full  operatibn  until  the 
1st  of  10th  month  next,  and  as  it  will  probably 
be  extensively  circulated  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, we  shall  only  present  an  abstraot  of  its  pro- 
visions taken  from  one  of  the  daily  papers,  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column. 


DisD,  on  the  26th  of  3d  mo.  last,  of  consump- 
tion, at  the  residence  of  James  Hallovrell,  in  Alex- 
andria, District  of  Columbia,  Hinnih  Carlisle,  in 
the  e.^d  year  oF  her  age. 

— — ,  in  Middletown,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the 
4tfa  of  4th  mo.,  after  a  lingering  illnass,  Abi,  wife 
of  £<lward  Wildman,  in  the  37th  year  of  her  age. 
In  the  death  of  the  above  individuals,  society 
has  sustained  a  loss  which  is  not  easily  repaired. 
Although  their  situations  in  life  were  different,  yet 
they  were  useful  in  their  particular  spheres.  One 
as  a  wife  and  mother,  the  other  as  a  kind  and  valu- 
able friend  in  the  family  with  which  ehe  resided. 
They  were  both  convinced,  in  early  life,  of  the 
principles  of  religion  as  professed  by  Friends,  and 
w^re  received  into  membership  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of-Middlelown. 

By  their  consistent,  virtuous  lives,  they  have 
seemed  to  say,  "  Follow  us  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  follow  Christ." 

,  at  his  residence  in  Hallowell,  Prince  Ed- 
ward's CO.,  Canada  West,  1st  mo.  7th,  1855,  Hbmrt 
B.  CaoFEB,  aged  46. 

For  some  years  he  had  been  afflicted  with  dis- 
eased lungs,  the  suffering  resulting  therefrom  he 
bore  with  Christian  patience ;  and,  as  his  life  drew 
near  the  close,  his  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  strength 
and  support  were  mercifully  answered.  At  one 
time  he  was  heard  thus  to  supplicate,  "Oh! 
Heavenly  Father,  wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  be  near 
and  support  me  in  these  my  close  trials,  let  thy 
divine  arm  be  underneath  to  bear  me  up  m  weak- 
ness, lead  me  along  that  I  may  serve  thee  with  a 
perfect  and  an  upright  heart,  and  in  the  end  take 
me  to  thyself"  •  After  «  pause,  he  petitioned  for 
his  wife  and  children  that  they  might  be  preserved 
in  the  right  way  i  next  for  his  neighbors  and 
friends  who  waited  upon  him  that  they  might  be 
rewarded  for  their  kindness,  and  then  for  the 
whole  universal  family,  that  all  may  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  God. 

He  requested  his  family  not  to  neglect  the  attend- 
ance of  Meetings,  a  duty  which  he  was  careful  to 
perform  as  long  as  his  strength  permitted. 

He  was  enabled  to  take  leave  of  all  without 
emotion  and  bidding  them  farewell,  said  the  way 
to  fare  well  is  to  do  well,  and  rejoiced  when  the 
time  of  deliverance  came,  thus  triumphing  over 
the  fear.of  death,  and  we  trust  his  redeemed  spirit 
was  admitted  into  those  mansions  prepared  for  the 
righteous. 

,  At  his  residence  near  Millville,'  Colum- 
bia Co.  Pa.,  on  the  13th  of  3d  mo.  last,  Ckablbs 
Eves,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  an  esteemed 
member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Fishing  Creek. 

,  Very  suddenly,  of  an  affection  of  the 

heart,  on  the  S6th  of  last  month,  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  Wm.  R.  Rodman,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

,  At  the  residence  of  her  son  in  Bedford 

town,  Pa.,  on  the  Ist  of  Second  month  last,  Sarah 
Gabrktson,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  member,  and  for  several  years  an 
elder,  of  Dunning's  Creek  Monthly  Meeting.  She 
had  passed  through  many  great  trials  and  afflic- 
tions, some  of  which  were  of  an  uncommon  and 
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distressing  nature :  but  she  was  fsTOied  to  bear 
tliem  with  a  good  degree  of  resignatioo. 

,  \t  Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co.,*N.  J.,  on 

the  loth  inst.,  PRtrDENCc,  wife  of  Bevan  Flitcraft, 
in  the  63d  year  of  her  age,  a  member  of  PileAgrore 
MontUy  Meeting. 

,  On-  Seventh  day  morning,  the-  14th  inst., 

JoHif  Jackson,  an  esteemed  minister  atid  momber 
of  Darby  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Friends' 
Central  School  will  be  held  on  Foorth  day,  the 
9Sth  inst.,  at  3i  P.  M.       Jmob  M.  Klus,  Clerk. 

PSHNSTLVANJA  LIQUOK  I<AW. 

The  Governor  of  PeonsylraDia  ha»  signed  ithe 
bill  to  *'Be8tr«in  the  Sale  of  intoxicating 
Liquors,"  and  it  is  now  a  law.     It  provides  : 

"  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October 
next,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  ^eep  or  maintain  any 
house,  room  or  place  where  vinous,  spirituous, 
malt  or  brewed  hqaors,  or  an;  admixtnre  thereof, 
can  be  sold  or  drank.  That  all  pewons  who 
violate  this  section  shall  be  deemed  gniity  of  a 
nisdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dot- 
Ian,  and  shall  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  month.  That  for  a  second,  or  any 
fQbseqnent  offence,  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  hnndreJ dollars,  and  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  three  months.  That  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  spirituons, 
malt  or  brewed  liquors  in  less  quantity  than  one 

?[aart,  and  even  thfn  license  most  be  obtained 
rom  the  Goart  of  Quarter '  Sessions  ;  and  no 
license  shall  be  granted  to  the  keeper  of  any 
botol,  inn,  tavern,  restaurant,  eating  honse, 
theatre,  oyster-house  or  cellar,  or  other  place  of 
entertainment,  amusement  or  refreshment.  That 
no  license  shall  be  granted  without  the  payment 
to  the  Receiver  of  Taxes,  of  three  times  the 
amount  now  fixed  by  law,  and  in  no  case  shall  a 
license  be  granted  for  a  less  sum  than  980.  That 
the  license  shall  be  conspiouonsly  displayed  in  a 
fame  under  glass,'  nor  shall  any  license  author- 
ize a  Ale  of  spiritnoas  vinous,  or  malt  liquors 
on  Sunday  ;  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to 
appraisement  or  license,  shall  not  extend  to  im- 
porters, to  commissioned  auctioneers,  nor  to 
brewers  or  distillers  selling  in  quantities  not  less 
than  five  gallons,  nor  to  druggists  in  their  ad- 
mixtures a«  medibines.  And  finally,  that  this 
act  shall  not  interfere  with  any  persons  holding 
a  license  heretofore  granted,  until  the  tilne  for 
which  the  same  was  granted  shall  have  e;^ired. 
Nor  shall  any  license  which  may  be  granted  be- 
fore the  1st  day  of  July  next,  authorize  the  sale 
of  said  liquors  or  admixtures  after  the  1st  day  of 
October  next.  In  brief,  then,  after  the  time 
jiut  sj^ecified,  it  will  be  illegal,  according  to  this 
new  law,  to  sell  vinous,  spirituous,  or  malt 
liquors,  or  an  admixture  thereof,  at  any  hotel, 
inn,  tevem,  restanrant  eating-house,  theatre,  or 


other  place  of  entertainment   inany  portion  of 
the  State  of  FeiuisyJlvania." 

Hot  Frlandi'  lBUlUg«iic«r. 
AN   APPEAL   JO   YOUTH. 

What  is  the  object  of  life  ?  What  is  thy 
chief  aim,  my  young  brother,  my  sister  ?  Thou 
who  art  now  in  Ae  morning  of  life ;  is  thy  trust 
in  the  joys  of  this  bright  and  beautiful  world  t 
B«  assured  that  its  seductive  ohafms  will  but 
lure,  to  lead  -thee  astray.  Ip  all  the  brightness 
and  beauty  that  surrounds  thee,  there  is  not  one 
thing  that  is  permanent :  no,  not  one.  The 
things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
that  are  unseen  are  eternal.  There  is  a  beauty 
that  never  langViishes :  a  brightness  that  fades 
not  away.  The  hopes  of  thy  young  heart  may 
be  crushed ;  but  there  remains  a  sure  part,  that 
cannot  be  taken  from  thee.  Wealth,  honor,  and 
human  friendship  may  hold  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear,  which  is,  alas,  but  too  ofVen  broken 
to  the  heart ;  and  then  then  art  left  desolate. 
Perhaps  that  even  now,  thou  hast  already  known 
the  blight  of  disappointed  hope :  death  may  have 
chosen  from  thy  very  side  the  cherished  object 
of  life's  brightest  dream.  Thus  art  thou  weaned 
from  the  world,  and  calledfrom  earth  to  heaven. 
Lay  not  up  for  thyself,  then,  treasures  upon  earth, 
for  asairedly  the  moth  and  mst  will  corrupt 
them,  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  Yet 
the  bonnty  of  Providence  has  not  denied  to  the 
dedicated  spirit '  the  pleasures  of  this  temporal 
state.  There  is  gladness  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  joy  in  the  very  air  that  we  breathe.  The 
whole  creation -is  replete  with  a  beauty  and  har- 
mony that  can  alone  be  seeii-by  those  who  "look 
through  nature  up  to  nature  s  God;"  yea,  all 
that  seems  discord,  is  but  "  harmony  least  under- 
stood." Thus  it  is  our  high  privilege  to  derive 
enjoyment  from  every  thing  that  surrounds  us ; 
even  as  the  bee  extracts  its  sweets  from  those 
things  which  appear  most  poisonous.  Yet  though 
thus  cheered  and  comforted  on  our  way,  there  is 
not  one  thing  in  the  whole  visible  creation  of 
God,  that  can  satiate  the  cravings  of  our  immor- 
tal'spirit.  I  appeal  'to  thee  my  young  brother, 
and  to  thee  my  gentle  sister.  Have  ye  -  not 
already  known  something  of  the  experience  of 
the  wise  man  formerly,  who,  when  he  had  re- 
sorted to  every  expedient  that  htiman  invention 
could  devise,  for  the  gratification  of  senjgnal 
appetite,  was  forced  to  exdaim,  in  the  bittemeas 
of  his  spirit,  "vanity  of  vanities  allia  vanity, 
and  vexation  of  spirit."  ( 

Come,  then,  my  young  friends,  I  invite  yon  to 
all  that  is  joyous,  and  holy,  and  good  :  even  that 
which  is  to  be  won  by  the  cross  of  Christ.  Take 
his  burden  upon  you,  for  his  yoke  is  easy  and 
his  burden  light,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your 
soals.  WUl  ye  not  exchange  the  empty  plea- 
sures of  a  sensual  life,  for  the  glorious  diadem 
of  immortal  joy  7     Will  ye  not^yield  to  the 
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gentle  admonibions  of  that  voice  which  even  now 
speaks  in  the  depths  of  jour  souls,  and  so  live, 
that,  when  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernaele 
shall  be  dissolved,  ye  shall  have  a  building  of 
Qod,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  Ye  that  are  now  but  fairly 
launched  on  the  broad  current  of  life's  rolling 
stream,  defer  not  till  to-morrovr  to  be  wise. 
Think  not  to  offer  in  vour' riper  years  the  grate- 
ful tribute  of  a  contrite  heart,  aad  yet  with- 
hold it  now :  for  the  bright  world,  with  its  delu- 
sive charms,  may  win  that  heart  away.  Ad 
early  sacrifice  goes  forth,  as  a  sweet  incense, 
breathing  to  heaven,  Thy  toia  be  done.  Ob 
vhen  the  soul  can  breathe  this  holy  aspiration 
to  God,  what  transport  will  it  feel ; -this  is  the 
anchor,  sure  and  steadfast ;  this  the  key  to  hope, 
joy,  heaven.  E.  P. 

Harford  Co.,  Md.,  4<A  mo.  6th,  1855. 

•     DEATH. 

With  what  gloomy  dread  and  fear  is  the 
"Angel  of  Death"  clothed  in  many  hearts; 
hearts  that  are  Christian  and  true,  but  still 
shrink  with  terror  at  the  thought  of  this  mes^ 
songer — Death.  Ought  this  so  to  be  7  Should 
we  not  rather  accustom-  ourselves  to  look  upon 
death  as  to  feel  that  it  will  only  be  cros^ng  the 
portal  which  leads  to  home— oar  true,  because 
eternal,  and  abiding  home  ?  This  is  not  our 
abiding  place.  Here  we  are  but  pilgrims,  and 
sojourners,  waiting  for  the  summons  which  bids 
us,  "  enter  into  rest."  If  this  is  so,  why  should 
wo  look  with  terror  and  alarm  upon  the  mes-. 
senger  which  comes  from  a  Father  of  love,  to 
tell  us  that  our  pilgrimage  is  ended  ? — that  we 
are  wanted  af  Rome, — and  that  he  has  come  to 
take  us  by  the  hand,  to  guide  us  through  the 
dark  entrance  which  leads  to  that  home,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  -  In  the 
heart  that  has  made  a  right  una  of  this  proba- 
tion, and  is  prepared  to  go,  can  the  summons  be 
other  than  a  joyful  onef  A  permission ,  to  go 
home  to  God  !  What  an  overwhelming  thought, 
yet  what  a  blissful,  joyfuj  prospect  for  the  faith- 
ful I     Home — 

«'  Where  full  fruition  U," 
where  the  weary  are  .^t  rest, — and  the  hungry, 
thirsfy  spirit,  will  -be  satisfied  in  praise,  and 
^ory — in  the  glorious  company  of  the  saints  of 
all  ages — ^where  sorrow  and  grief  cannot  enter, 
but  all  is  peace  and  joy.  We  may  leave  loved 
and  loving  ones  behind,  but  the  separation  will 
be  short,  they  will  soon  be  permitted  to  follow, 
and  if  true,  to  join  os  in  "  Praise  to  the  Lamb 
forever."  Death  makes  strange  and  unexpected 
selections,  taking  from  xa  the  bud  of  promise, 
while  leaving  the  aged  and  infirm — selecting  the 
buoyant  jind  hopeful,  the  lover  of  life,  passing  by 
the  helpless,  the  sufferer  longing,  praying  to  go. 
Strange  and  inezplkable  as  all  this  seems,  we 


know  that  it  is  all  ordered  by  a  kind  and  loving 
Father,  "  who  doeth  all  things  well."  Death  ! 
What  is  it  which  thus  affrights  us  f  It  can 
have  no  power  over  the  soul,  our  real  self.  It  is 
only  this  earthly,  temporary  tenement  which 
feels  its  power,  that  is  struck  pcfwerless  at  its 
approach,  setting  free  the  living  soul  within  to 
flee  away  to  an  eternal  habitation,  prepared  for 
it  in  realms  of  bliss,  while  the  earthly  tenement 
crumbles  into  dust.  "  Oh  death !  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  0  grave !  where  is  thy.  victory  ?  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin,  the  victory  is  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  sting  of  death  is 
indeed  sin  ;' therein  lies  all  its  terror  and  gloom ; 
for  sin  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
'Tis  GKmI  who  giveth  us  the  victory  over  sin 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  having  gained  that 
victory,. what  have  we,  to  fear  from  Death? 

S. 


BIRDS  IN  WINTEB. 

The  oommonest  observer,  however  unacquaint- 
ed with  natural  history,  could  not  fail  to  notice 
the  absence  nf  the  birds,  and  the  silence  of  the 
fields,  during  a  walk  in  winter.  The  trees  and 
hedges,  those  green  summer-chaBibcrs  which 
they  inhabited,  are  unfurnished,  and  the  wind 
blows  through  the  naked  branches  with  a  sound 
like  that  of  a  hollow  footfall  in  an  empty  house. 
Although  their  songs  no  longer  ring  tbroHgh  the 
tangled  copse  and  the  open  valley,  there  are 
thousands  of  them  that  remain  with  us  all  tha 
year  round  rummaging  for  food  in  storehouses 
only  known  to  themselves,  and  to  the  few  who 
watch  their  habits  in  the  wild  and  out-of-the-way 
places  vhere  lie  their  hidden granaries.  Provi- 
dence has  further  adapted  them  to  meet  the  se- 
verity of  the  season,  by  making  them  pass  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  their  time,  during  the  shortest 
<kys,  in  sleep ;  so  that  they  do  not  require  so 
much  food  as  is  needed  for  their  support  when 
they  are  on  the  wing  for  so  many  hours  together 
during  the  longer  days  of  spring  and  summer. 
Their  little  round  bright  piercing  eyes  andseosi- 
tive  beaks  see  and  feel  many  minute  things  scat- 
tered abroad  for  their  sustenance,  which  we  in 
our  greater  wisdom  do  not  perceive.  It  would 
take  us  long  hours  to  difioover  what  they  find 
and  feed  upon  among  the  decaying  leaves  that 
have  fallen  from  a  single  tree ;  how  then  can  we 
hope  to  discover  the  great  abundaiice  suited  to 
their  wants  which  the  long  miles  of  our  shadowy 
woods  conceal  ?  Among  velvet  mosses,  green 
in  the  hardest  winter ;  in  the  crevices  of  rugged 
bark ;  in  the  holes  and  hollows  of  unsound  trees; 
among  the  withering  grass  and  weeds  that  fall 
unmuwn  by  man ;  in  thousands  of  seeds  that 
drop  from  the  flowering  hedge-plants:  on  hips 
and  haws,  which  the  frost  has  ripened  and  black- 
ened; on  ungathered  wild-fruits,  which  have 
escaped  rustic  hands — they  find  materials  for 
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their  table  spread  by  nature  in  the  forest ;  and 
near  at  hand,  a  shelter  from  the  sleet  and  snow, 
where,  with  heads  under  their  wings,  they  sleep 
securely  when  the  northern  wind  pipes  aloud 
through  the  deep  dark  nights  of  mid-winter. 
The  flowers  of  summer,  though  long  ago  dead 
and  abandoned  by  the  bees,  after  they  had  gath- 
ered their  honey  from  the  dew-bowed  asd  pollen* 
gilded  cupa,  were  afterwards  filled  with  seeds, 
which  misty  antnmti  ripened^  and  the  winds 
burst  and  blew  abroad,  a  banquet  for  the  birds 
in  winter.  When  the  whole  range  of  the  wide 
landscape  is  white  with  snow,  and  neither  dent 
of  hoof  nor  print  of  foot  breaks,  through  the 
ffHtteriog  wa»te,  the  birds  find  their  way  under 
bush  and  brake,  and  peck  about  beneath  the  fern 
and  gorse — search  the  wood-stack,  the  corn-rick, 
and  the  hollow-roots  of  trees- — find  something  in 
the  shelving  bank  and  the  bowery  underwood, 
abore  which  the  snow  lodges — while  with  the 
flnttering  of  their  wings  they  shake  6ff  the  flakes 
from  the  laden  branches,  like  a  shower  of  May- 
blossoms,  to  get  at  the  few  hawthorn-berries  that 
still  remain.  In  very  severe  weather,  others, 
which  are  seldom  seen  excepting-  in  their  own 
wild  haunts,  throw  off  their  natural  shyness,  and 
gather-round  the  habitation  of  man.  They  ap- 
proach the  bam  where  the  dusty  thresher,  is.  at 
work,  alight  in  the  straw-yard  amongst  the  cat- 
tle, hop  and  peek  about  the  outhouses  and  stables, 
purloin  the  food  that  is  given  to  the  poultry, 
watching  with  keen  eye  until  the  owner  is  gone, 
then  contending  for  the  scattered  grain  even 
with  the  heeled  and  wattled  chanticleer.  Yon 
atartle  them  from  out  the  tufted  reeds  and  froien 
water-flags  that  stand  up  like  -  sharp  teimitars, 
around  the  edge  of  the  lonely  mere,  whose  waters 
lie  black  aa  night  amid  the  surrounding  snow  of 
the  hedgeless  moorland.  In  .the  hedgfs  that 
gird  solitary  lanes  and  by-roads,  seldom  traversed, 
saving  when  the  team  is  driven  afield  daring  the 
hay  and  com  harvest,  they  nestle  '  together  and 
find  food,  while  the  armed  furze  on  the  treeless 
common  aflbrds  them  a  home-like  shelter.  Tho 
coantless  millions  of  seeds  which  the  autumn 
winds  have  sown  broad-cast  over  the  country — 
the  grnbs  of  insects  in  cocoon-cell,  or  barely 
covered  with  earth,  and  many  other  sources,  un- 
known as  yet  to  man,  furnish  food  for  the  birds- 
ID  winter;  and  it  is  only  during  those  hard,,  bit- 
ter, biting  frosts,  which  sometimes,  though  not 
of  late  years,  continued  for  long  weeks  together, 
that  so  many  birds  perish ;  for  then  the.  earth 
becomes  hard  as  ir9n,  and  all  the  fruit  and  seeds 
that  summer  and  autumn  scattered,  seem  as  if 
bmnt  up  and  blackened  by  fire. 

The  little  titmouse  rummages  about  the  roofs 
of  the  cottages  and  farm  houses,  for  insects  that 
have  buried  themselves  in  the  warm  -thatch ;  we 
see  it  hanging  back  downwards,  pulling  and  tug- 
ging at  the  straw  or  reeds,  and  examining  every 
inch  it  draws  out  beyond  the  eaves,  while,  quick. 


as  thought,  its  busy  beak  picks  off  and  swallows 
the  drowsy  prey,  before  it  has  time  to  awake 
frem  its  winter  slumber.  Beside  rivers,  streams, 
and 'unfrozen  spring-heads,  where  it  seems  to 
watch  the  upcoming  of  the  silver  sand,  the  pretty 
wagtail — that  strides  out  like  a  grenadier  on  the 
march,  instead  of  hopping  like  other  little  birds, 
whose  motions  appear  as  cramped  as  if  their  legs 
were  tied  together — is  on  tho  look-out  for  the 
least  stir -of  insect-life,  or  almost  anything  in  the 
shape  of  food;  for  it  has  a  most  accommodating 
maw,  and  from  the  spawn  of  the  frog  to  the 
black  woolly  down  that  is  blown  into  the  water 
from  the  tall  nodding  bulrushes,  nothing  seems 
to  cone  amiss  to  it ;  and  it  thinks  little  of  fol- 
lowing cattle,  or  a  mounted  horseman,  for  miles 
along  the  road  in  .  hard  frosty  .,weather,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  meal.  The  throstle  and 
blackbird — those  hardy  minstrels,  that  scarcely 
allow  the  struggling  snowdrop  to  appear  before 
they  peep  over  the  icy  boundaries  of  winter,  and 
pipe  sweetly  about  the  primrose-colored  skies  of 
thecoming  spring — now  frequent  the  home-croft, 
the  garden  and  the  -orchard.  We  are  st&rtled 
by  the  loud  rashing  of  their  wings  in  almost 
every  rural  nook  and  outhouse  in  the  country ; 
from  cart  and  cow  sh^d  they  dash  by,  and  make 
thdr  way  to  "some '  neighboring  hedge  or  tree, 
until  V9  are  gone,  when  they  hurry  back  again, 
in  search  of  the  food  which  they  find  most  plen- 
tiful around  our  habitations.  Many  a  meal  dp 
the  wild  wood-pigeons  now  make  out  of  the  deli- 
cate hearts  of  winter-greens,  and  the  fender  'eye- 
bnd'  of  turnip-tops,  as  country  epicures  too  well 
kaoyr,  who  obtain  their  vegetables  from  the  crops 
of  the  birds  they  shoot,  by  taking  out,  washine, 
and  cooking  the  undigested  green-buds,  whicn 
the  winged  wanderers  had  flown  many  a  long 
league  to  gather,  little  dreaming  that  in  addition 
to  their  own  savoury  bodies,  their  very  food 
wonld  be  made  to  supply  the  table  with  a  dainty 
dish.  Larks  of  all  kinds  are  found  everywhere— 
by  the  bleak  breezy  sea-side,  or  as  far  inland  as 
we  like  to  go — the  autnmn-sown  corn-fields  are 
often  covered  with  them — and  the  bunting  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  farmer's  winter  plagues. 
A  flock  of  these  larks  go  to  work  at  a  eornstack 
like  house-breakers ;  they  have  the  roof  or  thatch 
off  in  no  time.  They  do  not-8t«nd  pecking  here 
and  there,  and  darting  in  and  out  like  the  spar- 
rows,  but  lay  bare  at  once  the  rich  ripe  golden 
ears,  and  batten  on  the  very  heart  of  the  plumy 
sheaves  ;  mid  there  fifty  fe^  like  one,  and  make 
noise  enough  for  a  thousand.  But  the  com 
they  devour,  though  considerable,  is  often  as 
nothini^  compared  with  the  damage  they  so  un- 
wittingly cause,  through  the  rain  and  snow  lodg- 
ing in  the  rheaves  they  have  untbatched,  and 
permeating  the  Whole  stack,  until  the  very  lowest 
sheaves  are  reached  by  the  decay  and  damp,  let 
in  by  these  unconscions  and  noisy  robbers,  who 
will  never  starve  while  there  is.  a  com-rirk  in 
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fitld  or  farm-yard.  Evea  the  '  singer'at  heaven')! 
gate'  is  in  Winter  of  fhe  earth  earthy  ;  and  what- 
ever the  poets  may  say  about  bis  picking  up 
fragments  of  angels'  songs  in  his  soarings,  when 
driven  by  hunger  de  will  pick  np  anything  he 
ean  lay  hold  of,  and  even  go  to  the  length  of 
fighting  his  brother  lark  for  possesrion  of  the 
booty. 

The  golden-crested  Wren — the  very  Smallest 
of  all  British  birds,  and  which,  when  full  grown, 
rarely  weighs,  more  than  eighty  grains — remains 
with  us  the  year  round,  and  survives  the  severity 
of  our  keenest  winters.  You  look  at  him  and 
wonder  how  he  manages  to  keep  the  life  in  his 
tiny  body  at  this  inclement  season.  But  me  him 
oat  in  field,  Wood,  or  fir-plantation,  and  then  you 
will  confess  that  there  is  not  a  livelier  little  fel- 
low in  all  the  world  of  birds.  He  never  seems 
at  rest,  bur  is  always  in  liiotion,  to  if  he  found 
it  necessary  to  stir  constantly  aboat  to  keep  bis 
bit'of  a  body  warm.  You  see  him  one  minute 
pecking  away  at  the  fir-oones ;  the  next  he  darts 
off  into  the  thick-leav^  ivy  as  if  to  bury  himself 
in  the  green  and  pleasant  recolleetions  of  summer; 
anon  his  golden  plnmes  arc  seen  waving  amid 
the  crimson  holly-berries,  as  if  determined  to  see 
only  what  awakens  agreeable  associations,  and  to 
shut  his  little  eyes  to  the  dark  and  dreary  side 
of  everything.  When  we  consider  theilabor  of 
that  fairy-bird  in  the  breeding-season,  winter 
must  come  to  it  like  a  time  df  rest ;  for  the  jour- 
neys it  has  made  during  a  day  while  feeding  it^ 
young,  have  been  noted  by  more  than  one  natu- 
ralist, and  found  to  average  thirty-six  in  an  hour, 
and  to  continue  without  cessation  for  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  What  human  mother  ever  under- 
took a  greater  labor  for  the  support  of  her  chil- 
dren, than  this  little  golden-crested  wren?  The 
many  miles  it  must  have  flown,  and  the  weight 
of  food  it  must  have  carried,  for  many  days, 
must  make  the  winter  season  one  long  holiday. 
Were  all  those  little  hungry  bills  agape  now,  all 
her  motherly  perseverance  and  affection  could 
not  save  them  from  perishing. 

But  robin-redbreast  is  the  greatest  favorite  of 
winter  birds :  he  brings  with  him  the  memory 
of  the  tears  of  childhood — the  happiest  tears  we 
ever  shed — of  fallen  leaves,  and  those  « pretty 
babes,'  which  his  ancestors  covered  so  'painfully;* 
and  while  we  think  of  the  pious  old  ballad,  we 
forget  that  he  is  the  most  pngnacious  little  song- 
ster that  ever  left  footprint  in  the  snow.  The 
power  of  poetry  baa  opened  every  heart  and  every 
hand  for  cook-robing  and  he  will  never  want 
while  childish  fingers  are  to  be  found  to  scatter 
crumbs  on  the  frosted  lintel.  Then  he  sings,  too, 
as  if  he  knew  that  he  had  got  all  the  silence  to 
himself,  and  that  no  other  bird  is  there  to  'tootle' 
into  the  cold  ear  of  Winter.  Like  the  minstrels 
of  old,  he  pays  for  the  food  we  give  him  in  notes 
of  haughty  song ;  and  while  you  listen  with 
closed  eyes,  you  forget  the  waste  of  snow  that 


lies  around,  and  are  carried  away  into  a  land 
hang-  over  with  the  long  leaves  of  summer. 
Though  the  wind  rumples  and  crumples  his 
every  feather,  and  blows  them  back  with  such 
force  that  you  think  they  never  can  fall  right 
again,  he  clings  to  the  paling  bntvely  ;  and  if  he 
has  made  np  his  mind  will  have  '  bis  sing  out'  in 
spite  of  wind,  frost,  or  snow.  He  is  as  familiar 
to  all  as  the  dusy  in  spring,  as  the  snow  in  win- 
ter, that  makes  him  a  pensioner  on  our  bounty. 
Other  birds  only  migrate  from  one  side  of  our 
island  to  the  other ;  some  coming  from  the  north 
to  the  warmer  south  ;  while  a  few  quit  England 
for  Scotland,,  and  are.  never  seen  in  their  old 
summer  haunts  dnring  winter.  Sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  a  late  brood  of  migratory 
birds  are  left  behind ;  but  they  seldom  live  to 
behold  their  eompaAiona  eome  back  again  over 
the  sunny  sea  in  spring. 

Out  wonder  soon  -ceases  when  we  cast  onr 
'thinking  eyes'  over  the  out-of-doors  world,-  and 
see  the  provision  made  by  Providence  for  the 
Birds  in  Winter ;  and  not  only  foi°  such  as  abide 
with  us  all  the  year  long,  but  also  for  the  myriads 
of  wild-fowl  that  wing  their  way  to'  oiir  lonely 
lochs,  marshy  meres,  and  inland  rivers.  That 
many  of  them  find  food  which  we  at  present  are 
unacquainted  with,  which  is  no  marvel,  seeing 
that  we  are  only  just  b^inning  to  understand 
dimly  the  nourishing  and  sustaining  powers  of 
the  earth.  As  from  deeply  delved  land  a  new 
flora  will  arise,  such  as  was  never  seen  in  that 
locality  within  compass  of  the  oldest  living 
memory  ;  so  there  may  be  in  every  spadeful  of 
earth  a  -  hidden  sustenance  for  those  creatures 
whioh  in  tho  ears  of  God  are  never  dumb.  Num- 
bers of  birds  swallow  sand  and  pebbles  without 
injury;  and  partially  dissolved  food  has  been 
found  in  our  winter-birds,  which  the  finest 
analysis  could  only  reduce  to  rich  loamy  and 
earthy  matter.  We  must  still  in  many  things 
inquire  like  Job  of  old  :  '  Who  provideth /or  the 
raven  hit  food,  when  his  young  (me*  cry  unto 
Godf — Chambers'  Joumai. 


FEMALS  COUBACffi. 

There  is  a  branch  of  general  education  which 
•is  not  thought  at  all  necessary  for  wvmen,  as  re- 
gards, which  indeed,  it  is  well  if  they  are  not 
brought  up  to  cultivate  the  opposite.  Women 
are  not  tiiught  to  be  courageous ;  there  are  many 
women  of  the  present  day,  sensible  women  in 
other  things,  whose  panic  terrors  are  a  frequent 
source  of  discomfort  to  those  arbund  them.  Now 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  hardness 
must  go  with  courage,  And  that  the  bloom  of 
getatlenesi  and  sympathy  must  be  all  rubbed  off 
by  that  vigor  of  mind  which  gives  presence  of 
niind,  enables  a  person  to  be  useful  in  peril,  and 
makes  the  desire  to  assist  and  overcome  that 
sickliness  of  sensibility  wbioh  can  only  contem- 
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plate  distresR  and  difficulty. .  So  far  from  courage 
being  nnfeminine,  there  is  a  peculiar  grace  and 
dignity  in  those  beings  who  have  little  active 
power  of  attack  or  defence,  passing  through  dan- 
ger  with  a  moral  courage  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  strongest.  We  see  this  in  great  things. 
But  there  would  be  a  similar  dignity  in  women's 
bearing  small  terrors  with  fortitude. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  GOD. 

One  hear  with  tbee>  my  God,  when  daylight  breaks 
Over  a  world  thy  guardian  care  hai  kept. 

When  the  fresh  ioul  from  soothing  sinmber  wakta^ 
To  praise  the  love  that  watched  me  wbila  I  slept  { 

Wktn  with  new  ttrength  my  blood  is  bounding  free. 

That  first,  boat,  sweetest  hour,  I'll  give  to  thee. 

Oae  boor  with  thee,  when  kasy  day  begins 
Her  nerer  eeasiog  round,  of  bustling  care. 

When  I  most  meet  with  toil,  and  pain,  and  sin. 
And  through  them  all  thy  holy  cross  most  bear ; 

0  then  to  arm  me  for  the :  strife,  to  be 

Faithful  to  death.  III  kneel  an  hour  to  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee,  when  rides  the  glorious  son 
High  in  rnid-heaven,  and  panting  nature  feeU 

Lifpless  and  overpowered,  and  man  has  done 
For  one  short  hour  with  urging  life's  swift  wheels; 

In  that  deep  pause  my  soul  from  care  Bfaatl  Bee 

To  make  that  boor  of  rest  one  hoar  with  thee. 

One  hour  with  thee,  when  saddened  twilight  flings 
Her  soothing  charm  o'er  lawh,  and  rale,  and  grove, 

When-tbere  breathes  up  froi^  all  created  things 
The  sweet  enthralling  sense  of  thy  deep.lovef 

And  when  its  softening  power  descends  on  me. 

My  swelling  heart  shall  spend  one  hoar  witE  thee. 

One  hoar  with  thee,  my  God !  when. softly  night 
Climbs  the  high  heaven  with  solemn  step  and  slow. 

When  thy  sweet  stars,  anutterably  bright, 
Are  telling  forth  thy  praise  to  men  below : 

Oh  then,  while  far  from  earth  my  thoaghts  would  flee, 

I'll  spend  ia  prayer  eat  joyful  hour  with  thee. 
Marek  M,  1853.  Ja.is  S.  Scott. 


CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT.   ' 

Walk  in  the  light !  so  shalt  thou  Inow 

That  fellowship  of  love. 
His  spirit  only  can  bestow. 

Who  reigns  in  light  above. 
Walk  in  the  light !  agd  sin,  abhorred, 

Shall  ne'er  defile  again  ; 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord, 

Shall  cleanse  from  every  stain. 

Walk  ia  the  Kght !  and  thou  shalt  find 

Thy  heart  made  truly  His, 
Who  dwells  in  eloadlcss  light  enshrined. 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 
Walk  in  the  light  I  and  thou  shalt  own  ■ 

Thy  darkness  passed  away. 
Because  that  light  hath  on  thee  shone 

In  which  is  perfect  day. 

Walk  in  the  light!  and  e'en  the  tomb 

No  fearfal  shade  shall  wear ; 
Glory  shall  ebaa«  away  its  gloom. 

For  Christ  has  conquered  there  I 
Walk  in  the  light  I  and  thou  slialt  see    . 

A  path,  tboogb  thorny,  bright  | 
For  God,  by  grace,  shall  dwell  in  thee. 

And  God  himaetfis  light  I 

Btavaan  Babm*. 


WQAT  18  A  TON  WXIOHT.  , 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  recently 
decided,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  this  State 
a  ton  weight  consisted  of  2000  lbs.,  .and  that  a 
greater  nnmber  of  pounds  could  not  be  legally 
exacted  in  purchasing  a  ton  of  coal,  nothwith- 
standing  the  custom  of  giving  2,240  in  one  part 
of  the  Stete,  and  2, 268  in  isnother.  The  United 
States  District  Court  yesterday  decided  in  a  suit 
in  adnurahy,  that  the  legal  weight  of  a  ton  of 
coal  is  2,240  lbs.,  and  that  the  coal  dealers  have 
no  more  right  to  give  less,  than  grocers  would 
have  to  give  less  than  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
pound.  As  the  Constitution  of  the  United' 
States  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  "  fix  the 
standara  of  weights  and  measures,"  we  suppose 
that  the  act  of  l8£L4,  passed  by  the  Assembly  in 
Pennsylvania,  must  yield  to  the  higher  authority, 
and  all  the  laws  of  this  State  prescribing  the  size 
of  the  yard  ineaaure,  the  cubic  contents  of  a 
busliel  and  of  a  gallon,  are  null  and  void  where 
they  differ  from  the  United  States  standard.  If 
this  be  the  ease,  the  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures and  other  analogous  offices  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  entirely  useless  and  illegal.  The 
State  laws  will  doubtless  be  made  to  confono  to 
the  United  States  laws  in  those  points  where 
they  now  differ.  "The  importance  of  having  but 
one  staadard  will  be  perceived  from  the  suits  at 
law  to  which  vaiions  standards  give  rise. 


ttmn  Benjaoilo  Bannaker's  Almanse  for  1TS6, 

A  Scale  of  Depreciation  for  the  nettlement  of 
DebU,  at  eetablithed  hy  the  General  Assembly 
of  Penn^lvania. 
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89 
6H 
641 

70 


November  fiMov'ber 
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1781. 
January  75  ■ 

February         7S 

In  1781  the  depreciation  was  fixed  at  75,  till 
the  month  o£  May,  when  the  continental  money 
ceased  to  circulate. 


Forest  fires  still  continue  to  prevail  in  various 
section's  of  the  Southern  States,  with  most  de- 
structive effect  A  latter  dated  Amite  county, 
Mississippi,  March  18tb,  says,  that  the  woods  in 
tb»t  rwion  i^pear  in  many  places  to  be  one  vast 
se»  of  flame.  The  destraotion  is  very  extensive, 
and  considerable  alarm  pisvaiU'in  that  and  the 
a4)oinlBg  ooonties. 
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HABKIAOB  OF  THK   8SAB. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  Balboa  climbed  the  Andes,  and  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Pacific.  Till  then  none  knew 
the  limit  of  the  Continent.  It  was,  therefore,  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  disoovery,  when  this  cap- 
tain,  keeping  the  Atlantic  in  sight,  beheld  to  the 
West  the  waters  of  a  still  broader  ocean,  which 
seemed  at  last  to  open  the  long  songht  passage 
to  India.  Having  crossed,  Balboa  laid  in  1514 
the  foundation  of  a  city,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  I*anama. 

Almost  from  the  discovery  of  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, the  project  suggested  itself  of  a  canal  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  by  which  ships  might  pass 
directly  from  one  to  the  othev,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  circumnavigating  half  a  Continent ;  or 
of  a  Giants'  Causeway,  by  which  the  cargoes  of 
vessels  loaded  on  one  side  might  be  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  the  other.  Travelers  never  failed  to 
pause  on  the  summit  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  pre- 
dict the  day  when  the  seas  should  be  married  to 
each  other.  The  great  Humboldt  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world  to  it  half  a  century 
ago.  But  Europe  was  then  too  deeply  involved 
in  war  at  home  to  attend  to  this  most  splendid 
commercial  enterprise,  _    ' 

Bat  when  there  followed  a  long  reign,  of  uni* 
Tersal  peace,  and  especially  when  men  began  to 
construct  vast  lines  of  railways  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent,  the  subject  was  brought 
anew  to  the  attention  of  London  capitalistJi.  En- 
gineers were  sunt  out  to  survey  the  route,  but 
nothing  was  done.  And  it  .has  been  at  last  to 
American  enterprise  and  perseverance,  that  we 
owe  the  resolute  undertaking  and^acoomplishment 
of  this  great  work. 

Unquestionably  that  which  decided  its  imme- 
diate commencement,  was  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  mines  of  California.  From  that  moment 
the  rush  of  emigration  was  so  great,  that  it  be-' 
came  immediately  apparent  that  some  quicker 
and  safer  means  must  be  provided  for  the  passage 
from  sea  to  eea.  Every  compitny  that  went  out 
had  its  tale  to  tell  of  the  horrors  of  the  Isthmus; 
of  the  slow  ascent  of  the  river,  dark  with  over- 
hanging trees,  and  infested  with  serpents,  and 
breathing  out  miasma  and  death  in  its  pestilen- 
tial vapors.  Travelers  had  to  force  their  way 
through  dense  woods,  olimbing  up  steep  heights, 
and  plunging  into  deep  morasses.  Ladies  were 
placed  on  backs  of  mules,  to  bold  their  seats  as. 
Dcst  they  might,  along  the  narrow  mountain 
paths.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  many  sunk  down 
by  the  wayside  to  die.  Such  as  lingered  behind, 
or  were  detached  from  a  party,  were  oAen  way- 
laid and  robbed  by  brigands  who  foaod  an  easy 
oovert  in  the  gloom  of  the  forests.  All  this 
made  the  passage  of  the  Isthmus  the  great  ter- 
ror of  a  jonrnej  to  California.    To  pot  an  end  to 


these  constantly  repeated  hardships,  a  company 
was  formed  in  New  York  five  years  ago,  to  bnild 
a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
prime  mover  and  projector  was  the  late  lamented 
John  L.  Stephens,  the  celebrated  traveler,  whose 
tours  in  Europe  and  the  East  had  been  so  popu- 
lar, and  whose  larger  works  on  Meiico  and  Yuca- 
tan had  excited  the  attention  of  scholars  at  home 
and  abroad.  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  a  diplo- 
matic agent  of  the  United  Slates  in  Central 
America ;  and  he  was  now  returning  to  familiar 
groniid.  Capitalists  of  New  York  subscribed 
the  money;  the  route  was  suneyed,  and  the 
work  begun  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
distinguished  Engineer,  Col.  Totten. 

Bat  it  was  soon  fonnd  that  the  work  was  truly 
imbaense.  There  were  no  facilities  on  tfaeground. 
Everything  had  to  be  imported— men,  and  ma- 
terials of  all  sorts.  Laborers  were  brought  from 
a  distance  of  Uiousands  of  miles,  with  tebts  and 
huts  to  cover  them,  and  food  to  feed  them.  The 
task  was  hardly  less  eigantic  than  that  of  fur- 
nishing with  supplies  the  army  before  Sebastopol, 
besides  that  the  Panama  Company  had  not  the 
navy  of  England  to  transport  for  them  ;  nor  the 
richest  treasury  in  the  world  to  draw  upon.  But 
private  enterprise  and  indomitable  perseveranco 
conquered  all  difficulties.  Irish  regiments  were 
recruited  at  the  North  and  shipped  to  Aspinwall, 
andithe  Herculean  labor  begun. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  the  progress  of 
this  immense  undertaking.  Five  years  have 
passed  away,  and  the  work  is  complete.  It  has 
been  achieved  at  a  vast  sacrifice  of  money  and  ui' 
life.  More  tlum  half  the  laborers  on  the  road 
have  died.  Bat  the  highway  of  nations  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  Atlantic  is  now  nnited  forever  to 
the  Pacific.  Several  weeks  since,  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen left  this  city  to  attend  the  opening  of 
this  route.  Ten  days'  sail  brought  them  to  As- 
pinwall. The  next  morning  a  train  of  cars  start- 
ed. Along  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  swept  the  majestic  sight.  Ar- 
rived at  the  summit,  they  paused  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  original  projectors  of  the  road— the 
living  and  the  dead.  A  writer  thus  describes 
the  scene : 

Our  purpose  was  to  lay  the  comer  stone  of  a 
memorial  in  honor  of  the  three  original  projec- 
tors of  the  Panama  Bailroad,  and  we  had  accord- 
ingly carried  with  us  two  pieces  of  granite,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  On  arriving  at  Matachin, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Aspinwall,  the  train 
stopped,  and  our  )>arty  and  all  th^  passengers,  on 
their  way  io  California,  descended.  The  scene 
which  opened  upon  our-  view,  was  magniBoent, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  tropical  splendor 
which  had  already  greeted  the  view.  The  spot 
chosen  for  the  future  monument  is  one  of  a  series 
of  natural  mounds,  which  have  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  artificial  structure.  The  ground  nn- 
dolates  in  thoae  mounds  in  the  midst  of  an  am- 
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phitheatre  of  distant  vonDtainB.  Palm-trees 
tarroand  their  base,  and  wave  {^a«efally  to  the 
cooling  breeie,  vhich  tempers  the  heat  of  the 
noonday  tropiod  sun.  A  park-lilie  expanse  of 
level  Wd  stretched  Away  on  one  side,  from  the 
hue  of  the  mound  upon  which  we  stood,  with 
spreading  trees,  here  and  there  of  India  rubber 
and  mangrove ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  palm- 
thatched  bamboo  cottage  of  a  planter,  the  owner 
of  the  ground  lipon  which  we  stood.  With  his 
garden,  the'  orange  trees  of  which. were  thmsting 
their  yellow  fmit  into  his  windows,  with  bis 
herds  of  cattle,  his  fields  of  maize  and  sugar  cane, 
hehas  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  thri- 
ving condition,  as  also  upon  the  beaul^y  in  which  he 
reposes.  We  conld  see,  through  the  palms,  the 
railroad  train,  the  engine  of  which  threw  out  its 
flowing  banner  of  steam,  as  if  to  indicate  it  had 
subjected  tho  land  to  its  universal  dominion. 
The  Chagres  and  the  Rio  Obispo,  whose  .wat«rs 
unite  at  this  point,  wer^  fluwiog  by  their  batake 
ealmly  in  the  shade,  or  hurrying  rapidly  in  the 
centre  current  from  the  brigbt  glances  of  the  sun. 

On  this  spot  our  newly  appointed  Minister  to 
New  Grenada  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  oomnletion  of  this  great  work  as 
breaking  down  a  barrier  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  which  had  existed  for  three  centuries; 
and  as  at  last  realizing  the  dream  of  Columbus, 
of  a  western  route  to  India.  Tho  corner-stone 
of  the  monument  was  then  laid,  and  the  cars 
glided  swiftly  down  the  western  slope  to  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  whole  time  of  transit, 
including  the  delay  and- the  cdebration  was  less 
than  five  hoars.  > 

It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  for  imagination  to 
conceive  the  results  of  this  stupendous  enter- 
prise. 

A  similar  work  is  also  in  progress  in  another 
quarter  of  the  world.  A  railroaid  is  far  advanced 
acrocs  the  isthmus  of  Suez  which  will  connect 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean.—A^.  J.  Evomgdut. 

Wheat  Jimm  &etd  Three  Thousand  Years  Old 
and  More — Mummy  Wheat. — W..G.  Le  Due, 
Esq.,  who  visited  the  World's  Fair,  in  New  York, 
in  the  capacity  of  Commissioner  from  this  Terri- 
tory, obtained  whilo  there  some  mnmmy  wheat, 
which  he  carefully  preserved  with  a  view  to  the 
propagation.  On  his  return  he  presented  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  David  Gilman,  Esq.,  of  Ronton  Co., 
who  planted  and  cultivated  it.  It  came  up  well 
and  flourished  finely.  Mr.  Le  Duo  showed  to 
us  to-day  a  sturdy  stock  eight  feet  in  height, 
snrmonnted  by  its  dark  brown  bunch  of  seed,  re- 
sembling a  multitadinons  cluster  of  tiny  grapes 
This  is  no  common  curiosity — century  upon  cen- 
tury has  rolled  away  since  the  grains  from  which 
it  has  sprung  were  wrapped  in  the  mummy  cloth, 
aad  the  nation  that  was  powerful  then  is  no 
more — Minne$ola  Danocrat. 


CAUSE  Oi'  YIBX.S. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  fires  and  fire  in- 
surance, published  in  the  January  number  of  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  it  is  asserted  on  the 
authority  6f  Mr.  Rraidwood,  as  his  belief,  that 
by  long  exposure  to  heat,  not  much  exceeding 
that  of  boiling  water,  or  212  'degress,  timber  is 
brought  into  such  a  eonditioa  that  it  will  fire 
without  the  application  of  light.  The  time  du- 
ring which  this  dessication  goes  on,  until  it  ends 
in  spontaneous  combustion,  is,  he  thinks,  from 
eight  to  ten  years ;  so  that  a  fire  may  be  hatch- 
ing on  a  maa's  premises  during  the  whole  of  his 
lease,  without  making  any  sign.  The  small  cir- 
culating pipes  which  convey  hot  water  through  a 
building,  have  been  known  to  set  fire' to  wood, 
even  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  not 
over  300  deg.  Builders  should  inform  them- 
selves of  these  facts,  and  never  place  pipes  csn- 
veying  heated  air  or  hot  water  near  to  the  wood- 
work of  the  building. 

Important  Movement.— Modification  of  the 
Slave  Lawt. — Aocording  to  tbe  Staats-Zeitung, 
a  New  York  German  paper,  a  memorial  is  in 
course  of  circulation  in  North  .Carolina  for  a 
change  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  slave  sys- 
tem in  that  State.  The  memorial  proposes  a 
radical  change  in  tbe  slave  code,  wbicb  is. im- 
peratively demanded,  it  states,  alike  by  Christi- 
anity, good  morals,  and  the  common  weal  of  the 
South. 

"  Tbe  attention  of  the  legislature  is  directed 
to  .tbe  following  propositions :  First,  that  it  bc- 
becomes  a  Obristian  people  to  introduoe  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage  among  the  slaves,  with  all 
its  legal  obligations  and  guaranties  for  perpetuity 
among  those  by  whom- it  is  contracted.  Second, 
That  slaveholders  should  not  be  allowed,  under 
any  circa tn stances,  to  undervalue  this  natural 
and  holy  bond  of  relationship,  either  among  their 
own  slaves  or  among  the  slaves  of  di£Ferent  mas- 
ters. Third,  That  the  tie  of  parent  and  child 
sh.ould  be  recognised  and  protected  by  the  law, 
and  tbe  separation  of  parent  and  child  before  tbe 
latter  had  attained  its  thirteenth  year,  should  be 
forbidden  by  law  under  the  severest  penalties. 
And  Fourth,  That  those  laws  which  interfere 
with,  the  instruction  of  slaves  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing and  writing  should  be  repealed." 

This  is  a  movement  for  true  prattical  reform, 
and  if  pushed  on  with  bona  fide  earnestness,  will 
have  the  varmest  sympathies  of  all  in  the  north. 
North  ArMT.  &  Gaz. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
in  1801,  was  twenty-ono  days  in  getting  to  Lon- 
don. That  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  four 
hours  and  a  quarter  at  the  utmOst,  according  to 
Lord  Clarendon's  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lords  of  the  time  it  had  been  received,  at  the 
Foreign  office. — North  American  and  Gazette. 
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CHURCH  WITHOUT   A   WORSHIPPER. 

The  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Christian  In- 
quirer says  that  "  the  anomaly  exists  in  Boston 
of  a  church  without  a  single  worshipper,  residing 
in  the  city,  of  the  faith  of  those  who  built  it.  It 
ia  believed  "that  not  a  single  Quaker  now  resides 
in  Boston.  Diligent  inquiry  of  the  Friends  and 
of  others  has  failed  to  bring  to  light  a  living 
Quaker.as  aresident  of  Boston  for  several  years." 

North  American. 


Nothing  can  be  very  ill  with  us  when  all  is 
well  within  :  we  are  not  hurt  till  our  souls  are 
hurt.  If  the  soul  itself  be  out  of  tune,  i<ntward 
things  will  do  us  no  more  good  than  a  fair  shoe 
to  a  gouty  foot, — Sibs. 


PHILADELFHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  AND  Mbal— The  Floor  market  is  quiet, 
with  an  upward  tendency  in  prices  Sales  of  stand- 
ard brands  at  $J0  76  a  II  00 ;  for  home  onsnmp- 
tion  at  $11  00  a  811  50  for  good  brands;  extra 
at  $1 1  50  a  $ia  50.  Rye  Flour  is  held  fimly  al  «7  00 
per  barrel.     Pennsylvania  Com  meal  at  <4  61. 

Grain.— -Wheat  is  still  scarce.  Sales  of  prime 
red  at  $3  60  a  S2  65,  and  4000  busheif  white,  part 
to  arrive  at  $2  75.  Rye  is  in  demand  at  »l  40  per 
bus'iel.  Corn  is  higher;  sales  of  Southern  and 
Pennsylvania  yellow  at  $1  08  a  «1  10,  aflo.n.  Sales 
of  Oats  at  68  a  70c. 

Cattlb  Market.— There  was  a  large  fi-Uingfoff 
in  the  receipt  of  Beef  Cattle  during  the  past  week, 
there  being  only  about  700  head  offered,  all  of 
which  were  sold  to  the  city  buicbersSlO  50  a  fl3 
per  hundred  lbs.  Cows  were  in  good  condition, 
and  soW  at  froai  S15  to  40.  Calves  broughi  6  cts. 
per  lb.  .,  Therfr,  was  an  inorease  in  the  receipt  of 
Hogs-^lOQO  head  having  been  offere.l,  most  of 
which  were  disposed  of  at  $7  a  $7  75  per  100  lbs. 
fs^es  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  Vers  made  at  *3  and  $8, 
according  to  quality  and  condition. 


GVTYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YODNO 
MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Sunamer  Session  of  this 
School  wjU  commence  on  Second  day  the  Sift  of 
Fifth  month  next.  The  usual  branches  of  a  thorough 
English  education  are  tanght.  Terms,  $60  per  ses- 
sion of  'Pwenty  weeks.  For  further  informatio* 
addrets  the  Principal,  Spring  Home  P.  O.,  Mont" 
gomsry  Co,,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Frineipal. 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Ja.,  Teacher. 
4th  mo.  14— «t. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDI.N'G  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS — It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
course  of  inrtruction  will  be  extensive  and  thorough. 
A  scries  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  approiwi- 
ate  apparatus ;  also  on. Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by 
a  Medical  Pra<^itioner.    . 

Terms  per  session  of  five  months,  Sixty  Dollars. 

No  extras,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
guages, which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each. 

For  reference  and  further  particulajs  address  th* 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

3d  mo.  31,  1855— St.  BF.NJ.  SWAYNE. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.-^The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  mid^e  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particolars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  V,  J. 
4th  mo.  2%-3m. 


Ir\LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
[l  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Soar  h  Term 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  31st  of  Fifth 
month  next.  •  _  .     •     ■ 

For  oaiticuUrs,  address  the  Principal,     

j'orp.i  ALLEN  FLITCRAPT, 

Eldridge's  Hill,  Sslem  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 4t.  pd. 


WANTED,- By  a  Friend  ia  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.  For  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid. J.  M.  W.  BAaoi.AV,  P.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  III., 
OT  esquire  of  Wm.  W-  Moo««,  IOO  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phi lada. 


1"'RC1LD0UN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
J  The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  Jt  is  situated  near 
the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Co&tesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branches  comprising  a  thorough  English  edu- 
cation are  taught.  Scientific  Lectures  are  delivered 
during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Terms  $50.00  per  session  of  twrnty  weeks.  Drawing 
$5.00  extra.  .  All,  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  th«  Principal,. EiciMoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  'SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

3d  mo.  24 — 6t.  Principal. 

pREEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
VX  GIRLS.— This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
Onionville,  Chester  county.  Pennsylvania. 

The  Suitamer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  ui^Dal  ' 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education  (  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charee  exce|t 
for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  terxn. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  pef 
Session.  One  half  payable  ia  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  b« 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  th« 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  ehargs 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  aad 
Cochianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

,     EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Prineipal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  8.,  Unionville  Post  Offlce. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m.  pd. 


n  A.  &  J.  J.  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  LUMBER 
Jfl,  MERCHANTS,  Broad  abgve  Green  St.,  have 
constantly  on  hand  a  well  selected  stock  of  seasoned 
lumber.  Rkcd  A.  WiLi.iAa«, 

JOSCFH  J.  WtUAAtn, 

lUh  mo.  16 — 6m.  Tk.akki.iv  SaoKMaaBst. 

Merrihcw  fc  TlKMi^isen,  Priatcrs,  Merchant  ab.  4tll. 
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EBENEZXR  SLOCOMB. 

Ebenezer  Slocomb,  who  departed  this  life  at 
his  house  in  Jamestowiii  oa  Conanicut  Island, 
the  14th  of  2d  mo.,  1715,  in  the  64th  jear  of 
his  age,  was  born  in  Portsmoath,  on  Rhode 
Island,  and  had  his  education  among  those  called 
Baptists. 

Being  a. man  of  great  stature,  and  strong 
of  body  be  was  given  to  those  reereations  that 
were  in  those  dajs  accounted  civil ;  but  about 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  it  pleased  God  to 
send  his  faithful  servant  George  Fox  into  those 
parts,  and  he  was  willing  to  go  to  hear  him 
preach,  whiuh  he  did.  But  being  in  that  nature 
which  understood  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
God,  he  oame  to  this  conclusion  in  his  mind, 
never  to  hear  any  of  the  Quakers  again,  boast- 
ing in  himself  that  the  Baptists  were  nearer  the 
rule  of  the  Scripture  than  they. 

Thus  he  went  on  for  some  time,  until  God, 
who  brines  down  the  high  from  their  seats,  and 
Boattera  the  proud  in  the  imaginations  of  their 
own  hearts,  was  thus  pleased  to  manifest  him- 
self to  him.  He,  with  two  more  of  his  company, 
were  passing  by  a  barn,  where  there  was  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  was  that  eminent  gospel  minister, 
John  Bornycat,  of  Cumberland,  of  the  nation  of 
England ;  and  he  being  preaching  as  they  were 
passing  by,  they  all  went  to  the  outside,  to  hear 
two  or  three  words,  to  talk  of  as  they  went  on 
their  way.  It  so  pleased  God,  that  at  that  in- 
stant John  Burnyeat  was  treating  of  that  saying 
of  John  the  Baptist,  where,  speaking  of  Christ, 
be  said,  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  fire ;"  which  Ebeneser  did  not 
remember  he  had  ever  read,  although  ho  thought 
he  knew  more  Scripture  than  any  of  the  Quakers. 
He  was  willing  to  lean  against  the  doorpost  to 
hear  fnrther,a]thoDgh  his  companions  jogged  him 
to  be  gone.  Yet  he  stayed,  until  through  the 
powerful  preaching  of  the  gospel  he  was  reached 


to  the  heart,  and  made  in  his  own  soul  to  con- 
fess, that  all  hi&  Scripture  knowledge  and  higli 
notions  of  water  baptism,  had  left  him  short  of 
the  new  birth,  and  the  baptism  of*  Christ  by  the 
one  spirit,  into  the  church  which  is  his  body. 
Yet  he  did  not  give  up  in  obedience  for  some 
time,  un^il  the  fire  of  God  began  to  kindle  in 
his  own  soul  against  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
and  every  branch  thereof;  for  he  found  that  say- 
ing of  the  prophet  fulfilled,  that  "  There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked." 

About  this  time,  being  with  his  newly-married 
wife  at  a  merry  making,  where  they  were  pitching 
the  bar,  they  persuaded  him  to  pitch  with  them, 
but  he  refused',  being  sensible  the  Lord  had  ap- 
peared to  him,  to  redeem  him  out  of  such  vain 
delights.  But  they  at  last  set  his  wife  to  work  ; 
and  she,  through  much  entreaty,  prevailed  with 
him  to  pitch  once.  And  although  he  outdid  all 
the  company,  to  their  rejoicing  who  set  him  to 
work,  yet  the  Lord  who  requires  obedience  ac- 
cording to  the  uaderstanding  given,  set  his  folly 
in  shunning  the  cross  so  powerfully  before  him, 
that  for  a  time  he  thotigbt  the  day  of  his  visita- 
tion was  over.  Yet  he  who  in  judgment  remem- 
bers mercy,  after  some  time  was  graaiously 
pleased  to  show  him  that  he  might  come  ont  of 
condemnation,  by  obeying  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life,  which  now  through  Christ  was  made 
manifest  in  his  mortal  body,  to  reprove  sin  in 
the  flesh ;  to  which  he  gave  up  in  faithfulness. 

The  Lord  was  near  to  him,  both  to  comfort 
him  in  his  exercise,  and  also  to  give  him  sound 
wisdom,  and  a  divine  understanding  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  After  a  few  years  he 
called  him  into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in 
which  he  approved  himself  a  laborer  who  needed 
not  to  bo  ashamed  ;  for  he  rightly  divided  the 
word  of  truth,  being  sound  in  doctrine,  and  his 
speech  very  often  ministered  grace  to  the  hearers, 
and  was  sealed  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  many  of 
his  auditors,  to'the  turning  them  home  to  Christ, 
the  great  minister  and  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant which  God  hath  made  with  his  people  in 
this  latter  age  of  the  world. 

He  Was  also  made  an.  overseer  of  the  church 
in  these  parts,  by  the  great  Bishop  of  souls  and 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep ;  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself  like  a  true  servant  of  Christ,  being  a 
pattern  to  the  flock  in  his  conversation  and  Chris- 
tian humility ;  as  also  in  his  apparel  and  furni- 
ture. 
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H«  travelled  moeh  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
for  the  space  of  thirty-six  years,  both  in  the 
colonies  of  New  England,  and  also  several  times 
to  Long  Island,  East  and  West  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  his  latter  years  to  Maryland, 
about  (00  miles  from  his  habitation,  in  which 
travels  several  were  convinced  of  the  everlast- 
ing truth,  through  his  ministry ;  also  the  con- 
vinced were  built  up  in  the  most  holy  faith,  which 
gives  victory  over  all  the  works  of  the  flesh. 

He  was  also  very  serviceable  in  meetings  of 
business  w.bere  he  came,  that  the  professors  of 
truth  might,  in  all  their  conversalion,  be  broaght 
to  walk  in  the  same,  having  an  excellent  gift  in 
the  service  of  the  church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1714,  he 
travelled  to  Boston,  Lynn,  Salem,  Hampton  and 
Pover,  taking  his  leave  of  Friends,  saying  he 
never  expected  to  see  them  again  ;  for  he  had  a 
sense  that  his  time  in  this  world  was  near  to  a 
period;  and  he  was  also  in  this  journey  very 
serviceable  in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ  with 
power,  and  with  an  audible  voice,  and  in  giving 
good  counsel  to  Friends.  When  he  was  at 
home,  he  always  delighted  in  the  company  of 
Friends  who  stood  zealous  for  a  right  godly  dis- 
cipline and  good  order  in  theChnreb,  which  the 
Lord  hath  measurably  established  among  Friends, 
that  BO  the  honest,  though  weak,  might  be  pre- 
served, and  all  disorderly  walkers  who  would  not 
be  reclaimed  might  be  testified  against,  as  pro- 
fessors who  are  gone  from  our  holy  communion ; 
in  which  good  work  this  friend  was  one  of  the 
first  rank  in  those  American  parts  of  the  world. 

As  on  one  hand  he  always  accounted  the  dis- 
orderly walkers,  under  profession  of  truth,  his 
enemies,  and  they  often  found  from  him  a  stroke 
of  sound  judgment,  so  on  the  other  hand  he 
was  a  tender  nursing  father  to  the.  honest  hearted 
and  young  scholars  in  Christ's  school.  He  ruled 
not  with  severity  over  any,  because  they  were 
younger  than  he  ;  but  always  delighted  to  see 
young  men  come  up  in  a  part  of  the  good  order 
established  amongst  this  people.  And  if  at  any 
time  they  were  too  zealous  to  be  borne  by  the 
old  and  loose  professors  of  truth,  ho  would  com- 
mend their  zeal,  but  gently  instruct  them  to  use 
wisdom  in  their  management;  in  which  good 
work  the  Lord  greatly  blessed  bis  labor  to  his 
people. 

He  would  also  give  way  very  much  to  those 
newly  called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  if 
they  kept  to  sound  words  and  doctrines  which 
are  according  to  godliness,  ministering  from  the 
ability  which  God  giveth. 

Thus  he  with  much  sweetness  continued  a 
faithful  elder  until  the  sixty-third  year  of  bis 
age,  when  be  was  taken  ill  with  the  jaundice, 
and  other  distempers  setting  in  together,  he  con- 
tinued very  weak  all  the  winter,  very  often  ex- 
pressing hiB  willingness  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
Qod,  either  ia  life  or  death.     He  was  often  con- 


oeniM  in  the  time  of  his  sickness  for  his  child- 
ren, that  they  might  walk  in  the  way  that  is 
strait  and  narrow,  and  leads  to  eternal  bliss ;  tell- 
ing them  he  had  done  his  duty  in  teaching  and 
instructing  them,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  and 
letting  them  know  his  earnest  desire  that  they 
should  keep  in  the  unity  of  Friends ;  and  that  it 
would  prove  their  utter  ruin  if  they  went  from  it. 
,He  would  in  his  sickness  very  often  be  talk- 
ing of  bis  desire  that  Frionds  might  be  kept  in 
love  and  unity ;  and  so  continued  at  times  in  a 
divine  sense  of  God's  goodness  and  in  sweet 
peace.  At  one  time,  several  Friends  being  pro- 
sent,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  suitable  counsel ; 
and  soon  after  said  to  his  near  friend  and  kins- 
man, Jacob  Mott,  then  present,  with  whom  ha 
had  very  often  travelled  to  preach  the  gospel, 
"  I  desire  thee  to  remember  my  dear  lovo  to  all 
Friends  in  New  England  ;"  and  further  said  be 
had  done  his  day's  work,  having  peace  with  God, 
and  unity  with  his  people.  'And  then  like  a 
composed  Christian,  who  had  fought  the  good 
fight  of  faithj  he  took  leave  of  his  family  one  by 
one;  and  after  some  time  departed  very  quietly, 
and  doubtless  is  entered  into  that  rest  which  is 
prepared  for  the  people  of  God. — Pu>4y  Pro- 
moted, 


KARLT  MET7. — NO.  XilV. 

Barbara  Be  van,  daughter  of  John  Bevan,  of 
Trevrygg  in  Wales,  was  an  Honest,  sober,  vir- 
tnous  young  woman,  zealous  for  the  holy  name 
and  truth  ofGod,  and  greatly  desired  and  tra- 
vailed for  the  exaltation  and  spreading  thereof, 
laboring  that  all  might  come  to  love  and  live 
therein,  and  order  their  lives  and  conversations 
by  it,  which  she  came  to  know  and  experience 
in  her  own  heart,  by  the  divine  power  of  God. 
Though  she  was  before  soberly  educsted  by  her 
parents,  and  when  she  was  but  six  years  of  age 
diligently  kept  to  Friends'  meetings,  and  was 
dutiful  to  her  parents,  loving  to  her  relations 
and  neighbors,  and  for  her  orderly  behaviour 
in  m''eetings,  well  beloved  by  the  ftithful  who 
were  acquainted  with  her ;  yet  as  she  grew  up, 
the  enemy  labored  very  often  to  draw  her  mind 
to  delight  in  vain  object8,'and  at  times  prevailed, 
to  her  neat  grief  and  exercise  of  mind. 

But  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  visit  her  with  sick- 
ness of  body,  when  about  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  to  show  her  state  and  condition  to  her, 
and  let  her  see,  as  she  afterwards  declared,  that 
the  form  of  truth,  and  the  profession  of  it 
only,  would  not  satisfy  without  possesiiion ;  and 
that  she  had  great  need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that 
the  pleasures  and  delights  here  below,  were  but 
as  dross  and  dung  in  comparison  to  God's  salva- 
tion and  life-giving  presence;  and  that  there 
was  but  one  way  to  obtain  it,  and  that  is,  as  she 
said,  by  giving  up  in  obedience  to  the  Lord, 
that  he  might  work  and  operate  in  her  heart, 
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who  had  manj  times  begat  desirea  and  breathings 
in  her  lonl  after  him. 

She  eame  to  receive  a  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel abont  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age,  and 
tntTelled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  was 
eonoemed  to  visit  Friends  in  West  Jersey,  and 
some  parts  of  East  Jersey,  and  her  service  she 
■ealously  performed,  being  oonoerned  for  the 
honor  of  God,  and  her  labor  was  acceptable  and 
well  received. 

She  afterwards  returned  with  her  father  into 
Wales ;  and  though  she  was  weak  in  body,  in 
the  year  1704  gbo  travelled  in  North  and  Soath 
Wales,  abont  six  hundred  miles,  and  her  service 
and  labor  of  love  were  well  received,  and  effec- 
tual to  many.  , 

She  was  sound  in  doctrine,  and  the  savour  of 
life  attended  her  declaration,  and  she  was  a  good 
pattern  and  example  in  her  conversation  amongst 
those  she  conversed  with;  and  at  monthly  meet- 
ings she  exhorted  Friends  to  be  faitbfnl  in  their 
testimony  against  tithes,  and  to  keep  clear  of 
the  world's  spirit,  and  the  fashion"  thereof. 

After  she  sickened,  she  had  some  meetings  in 
the  family  where  she  was,  and  earnestly  ex- 
horted them  to  beware  of  an  easy  state,  and 
Inkewarm  condition;  and  admonishect  them  to 
wait  often  upon  the  Lord,  that  they  might  get 
something  in  store  against  a  trying  time. 

She  was  sensible  her  Ume  here  was  not  to  be 
long,  and  declared  she  was  not  afi-aid  to  die. 
Seeing  some  of  hcc  relations  weep,  she  said, 
"  Why  weep  ye  on  such  nn  occasion  ?"  The 
day  before  she  departed,  she  spoke  in  like  man- 
ner to  her  father,  mother,  and  relations  then 
abont  her,  "I  love  you  all,  and  hare  a  love  to 
the  family." 

She  had  an  easy  pas^iage,  and  departed  this 
life  the  26th  of  the  11th  mo.  1705,  aged  about 
23  years ;  a  minister  about  7  years. 


largement  as  with  healing  in  his  wings,  who  re- 
mains to  be  over  all  God  blessed  forever. 
7  ma.  8d  1789.  Huqh  Judge. 


Oh  thou  travelling  pilgrim,  whoever  thou  art, 
keep  moving  forward,  however  slow  thy  progress 
may  be.  The  ladder  which  Jacob  saw,  the  top 
of  which  reached  up  to  Heaven,  must  be  gradu- 
ally ascended ;  bnt  every  round  thou  gainest, 
thon  must  endeavor  to  keep  with. firmness;  even 
in  thy  deepest  trials,  thou  must  not  let  go  thy 
hold.  Be  assured  thy  God  will  not  leave  thee, 
if  thou  art  constant  in  thy  love  to  Him,  and 
provest  it  by  meekness  and  patience  under  suf- 
lering.  But  carefully  guard  against  murmuring 
or  eomplainiog,  even  when  thou  mayest  feel  as  if 
stripped  to  the  root,  and  left  (in  thy  own  appre 
bension)  destitute  of  every  sensible  feeling  of 
Divine  good.  Do  not  enter  into  impertinent 
queries,  wAy  it  is  thus  with  thee,  but  in  holy  pa- 
tience possess  thy  soul  in  qnietness  and  in  hum- 
ble confidence,  wherein  is  thy  strength,  until  He 
is  pleased  to  arise  for  thy  deliverance  and  en- 


Extraet  of  a  later  from  Richard  ShacMeton  to 
John  Thorp. 

Ballitoee,  Sd  mo.  24, 1788. 

"  I  trust  that  He  who  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
looks  graciously  down,  and  beholds  with  appro- 
bation the  well  meant  efforts  of  a  remnant  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  the  promotion  and  spread- 
ing of  his  reign  and  government  on  the  earth. 
So  that  I  wish  there  may  not  be  in  any  a  heart 
of  unbelief,  nor  a  dwelling  too  much  on  the  view 
of  the  gloomy  side  of  things ;  but  rather  that 
there  may  be  a  steady  looking  to  Him  who  is 
omnipotent,  and  an  exercising  and  cultivating 
each  the  particular  gift  allotted,  according  to  the 
priesent  ability,  and  in  the  will  and  time  of  the 
great  Giver. 

I  am  desirons  for  thee,  my  dear  friend,  that 
thou  mayest  look  upward,  from  whence  hath  come 
and  will  come  thy  help.  May  way  be  made  for 
thee  to  exercise  the  gift  which  I  believe  thou 
hast  received,  to  the  honor  of  the  holy  head  and 
to  the  edification  of  the  body,  la  as  diffuse  a 
manner  as  the  Master  willeth  and  the  Church 
needeth.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  awful  to  be 
entrusted  with  supernatural  talents,  given  for 
the  edification  of  others.  If  ever  so  usefully  oc- 
cupied, what  is  the  trustee  but  an  unprofitable 
servant?  But  if  the  occupation  and  improvement, 
even  of  the  one  pound,  be  neglected,  displeasure 
is  incurred,  and  loss  and  shame  follow.  I  wish 
us  to  be  watchful  and  careful,  that  we  fall  not 
into  temptation  of  any  kind  :  bnt  that  our  hands 
may  be  free  and  skilfal  to  build  the  Lord's 
house,  our  feet  unfettered  and  ready  to  run  on 
his  errands,  and  our  hearts  replete  with  the  joy- 
ful answer  of  "  well  done  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant," B.  S. 

R.  S.to  S.  R.  Grubb. 
*'  I  have  been  writing  to  some  of  the  great 
folk,  and  despatched  my  yearly  epistle  to  thy 
mother.  I  now  torn  to  one  of  the  liule  ones, 
whom  I  am  glad  to  be  enabled  to  saluto  with 
renewed  affection  ;  and  to  whom  I  would  with  all 
willingness  hand  more  than  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple  if  I  had  it  to  give. 
We  are  very  emphatically  called  Frie»d$ ;  and 
friends  we  should  be  to  one  another,  not  sparing 
friendly  advice  and  reproof,  and  taking  a  willing 
oversight  of  one  another  as  keepers  of  one 
another,  and  so  profitably  conjoined  in  harmoni- 
ous labor.  If  then  we  should  not  withhold  re- 
proof and  correction  in  proper  seoson,  why  should 
we  withhold  encouragement,  and  the  expression 
of  strengthening  nnity  ?  If  I  have  any  thing  to 
write  to  thee  at  this  time,  my  dear  Friend,  it  is 
in  this  line — the  line  of  encouragement  to  hold 
on  thy  way.    Continue  in  the  littleness  of  self, 
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and  thon  wilt  continue  to  witness  an  enlargement 
in  the  service  of  thy  great  Master.  And  be  not 
weary  of  well  doing :  consider  whose  caiue  it  is 
which  thou  art  engaged  in,  of  infinite  importance 
and  consequence,-  and  how  much  depends. on 
every  one  who  is  sent  on  any  expedition,  or  who 
has  any  part  to  maintain,  faithfully  and  firmly 
discharging  their  duty.  To  give  way  in  a  little 
is  to  weaken  in  the  general :  out  every  one  doing 
his  own  part,  the  whole  is  streogthcned,  and  the 
work  completely  and  uniformly  carried  on.  *  *  * 
Farewell,  my  beloved  friend,  mayest  thou  take 
deeper  and  deeper  root  in  humility,  and  in  tho 
experience  of  the  divine  life,  for  thy  own  pre- 
servation and  nourishment;  the  more  thou  ad- 
vances in  religious  stature,  and  spreadest  wide 
thy  fruit  bearing  branches.  Remember  me 
affectionately  to  thy  honest  husband.  1  am  glad 
that  thou  art  joined  to  one  who  will  encourage, 
make  way  for,  and  help  thee  in  every  respect. 
The  whole  plantation  at  Suir  Island,  tree^  sap 
lings  and  nnderwood,  have  all  my  warm  wishes 
for  their  growth  and  prosperity."  R.  S. 


Ttot  Triandi'  IntelUgancer. 

"TTo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by 
unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong, 
that  ttseth  his  neighbor's  service  without  wages, 
and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work."  Nqw  if  the 
prophet  was  thus  authorized  to  pronounce  a  wo 
upon  a  part  of  the  injustice  connected  with 
slavery  in  this  country,  what  would  he  have  de- 
clared due  to  the  whole  ?  Slavery  is  not  only 
using  a  neighbor's  service  without  wages,  but 
it  deprives  hira  of  his  liberty,  it  robs  him  of 
himself,  it  makes  of  him  merchandize,  aa  if  he 
were  a  beast  of  burthen. 

We  have  been  told  with  confidence  that  the 
slave  b  so  ignorant  and  degraded,  that  liberty 
to  him  would  be  an  injury,  and  to  his  master 
ruin.  And  moreover,  that  abolition  is  a  matter 
between  master  and  slave  only,  and  that  all  in- 
terference of  others  tends  to  increase  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  latter,  and  prolong  his  bondage.  No 
declarations,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous;  but, 
being  by  so  many  received  as  truth,  without  in- 
vestigation, they  give  encouragement  for  the 
continued  reiteration  of  these  and  other  kindred 
rentiments.  The  object,  no  doubt,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  to  shield  the  system  from  all  enquiry.— 
Mark  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  reception 
of  any  petitions  upon  the  subject.  Session  after 
nession  has  passed  away,  and  little  is  done  for 
the  bondman's  liberty ;  but  mnch  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  bis  bonds,  by  opening  to  the 
system  additional  states  and  territories. 

The  rights  of  the  slave  have  been  treated  as 
of  little  or  no  account,  and  as  though  be  were 
"  not  a  man  and  a  brother."  Any  petition  from 
him,  to  sach  a  body,  for  relief,  would  be  deemed 
intrusive,  if  not  an  insult ;  althongli  thi«  is  ad- 


mitted to  be  the  right  of  the  humblest  individual. 
Alas  1  instead  of  bearing  testimony  against  this, 
and  similar  injustice,  bow  many  have  given  their 
silent  approval.  Who  of  us,  were  we  to  have  but 
one  year's  experience,  in  the  school  of  slavery, 
such  as  that  of  Solomon  Northup's,  would  not 
feel  an  interest  in  the  subject  before  unknown  ? 
Certainly,  it  deserves  a  far  more  serious  conside- 
ration than  it  has  received.  The  legality  and  long 
continuance  of  slavery  undoubtedly  has  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  blunt  the  perceptions  to  its 
endrniity, — and  the  nearer  we  are  in  contact 
with  it,  the  greater  is  this  influence ;  henoe,  the 
holder  of  the  slave  vievre  the  system  and  its 
evils  with  less  disfavor  than  others  farther  re- 
moved from  iU 

Would  it  not  b«  well,  before  adopting  the  slave- 
holder's declaration,  "  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  ascertain 
whether,  by  i  he  purchase  of  its  products,  we  are 
not  doing  much  for  its  support — and  if  so,  are 
we  not  in  duty  bound  as  far  as  practicable  to 
withhold  such  support  ?  This  is  a  point  of  at- 
tack which  is  made  of  too  small  aoConnt,  and  is 
one  which  is  calculated  to  reach  the  system  ia 
its  most  vital  part.  To  rob  the  slave  of  his  labor, 
to  .get  his  services  without  giving  him  compensa- 
tion, are  the  objects  for  which  he  wa.^  first  made 
a  slave,  and  they  are  those  for  which  he  is  still 
kept  a  slave.  ,The  master  having  no  moral  right 
to  sell  such  products,  we  have  none  to  purchase 
them,  and  a  refusal  to  do  so,  would  be  the  re- 
moval of  the  inducement  for  holding  bim  in 
bondage. 

Now  if  a  slaveholding  custom  tends  to  render 
the  master  insensible  to  the  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice of  the  system,  it  would  be  irrational  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  custom  of  p^irticipating  with  him  in 
the  use  of  slave  products  has  not  also  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  insensibility  to  its  injustice,  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  direct  and  powerful  aid  in 
support  of  slavery. 

Might  not  the  slave  query  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  honorable  and  consistent,  either  to 
abandon  this  direct  snpport  of  slavery,  or  openly 
join  with  the  master  in  advocating  the  rightful. 
ness  of  the  system  ? 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  claim  to  holding  a  fellow 
man  in  bondage  was  based  upon  frand  and 
force,  it  follows  that  all  after  claims  are  sustained 
only  by  the  same  principle  ;  and  to  say  that  the 
master  has  a  valid  claim  to  the  slave's  labor,  but 
none  in  the  slave,  would  be  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion. Again,  to  assert  that  the  claim  to  these 
products,  by  the  master,  is  unjust,  but  if  trans- 
ferred to  us  become  good  and  valid,  is  not  less  a 
contradiction.  Jt  is  such  a  self-evident  truth 
that  the  consumer  of  slave  labor  products  forms 
a  link  in  the  chain  by  which  the  slave  is  bound, 
second  only  in  importance  to  bis  immediate 
possessor,  that  it  would  b«  humiliating  to  attempt 
its  proof  by  argument. 
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It  certainly  is  matter  of  sntprise,  that  those 
who  are  profeaeedly  and  really  opposed  to  ala- 
Tery  should  have  overlooked  the  jiutica  and 
propriety  of  leaving  the  products  of  the  slave's 
labor  upon  the  master's  hands,  until  he  should 
be  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  restoring  it  to 
its  rightful  owner. 

Why  should  not  all  protestations  against 
slavery  be  backed  by  aonparticipaney  ?  This 
would  not  only  be  an  important  means  of  re- 
moving the  inducement  to  slaveholdin^ ;  but 
would  evince  sincerity,  and  be  to  the  master  an 
irresistible  testimony  against  the  system,  that 
would  find  a  lodgement  in  his  conscience. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  prospect,  and  it  is  with 
feelings  of  encouragement  that  we  can  advert  to 
the  fact,  that  there  is  so  large  an  increase  of 
nonparticipants  in  slave  labor  products,  and  so 
much  provision  making  for  the  introduction  of 
those  of  paid  labor.  These  will  inorease,  and 
find  tbeir  way  into  the  market,  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  demand  for  them.  By  refusing 
this  kind  of  aid,  to  slavery,  efficiency  would  he 
given  to  all  the  efforts  for  its  extinction. 

Although  some  may  delay  faithfully  to  bear 
their  share  in  the  maintainance  of  this  righteous 
testimoDy,  and  thus  retard  for  a  time  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  unjust  system,  iihose  who  are  faithful 
will  secure  to  themselves  a  peace  of  mind  far  out- 
balancing any  advantage  which  a  participation 
ID  finrighteons  gains  can  bestow.  D.  I.' 

QiuJcer-mil,  20<A  of  id  mo.,  1855. 

TBB  8PIEIT  OF  LOTS. 
"  Cb«rit]r  (or  love)  nerer  raltetb."— I  Corinthiaos,  xlll.  8. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  is  the  unalterable  con- 
stitution of  nature  that  there  is  efficacy,  divine, 
unspeakable  efficacy,  in  love.  The  exhibition  of 
kindness  has  the  power  to  bring  even  the  irra- 
tional animals  into  subjection.  Show  kindness 
to  a  dog,  and  he  will  remember  it ;  he  will  be 

frateful ;  he  will  infallibly  return  love  for  love, 
bar  kindness  to  a  lion,  and  you  can  lead  him 
by  the  mane ;  you  can  thrust  your  head  into  his 
mouth ;  you  can  melt  the  untamed  ferocity  of 
bis  heart  into  an  affection  stronger  than  death. 
In  all  of  God's  vast,  unbounded  creation,  there 
is  not  a  living  and  sentient  being,  from  the  leW 
to  the  largest,  not  one,  not  even  the  outcast  and 
degraded  serpent,  that  is  insensible  to  acts  of 
kindness.  If  love,  such  as  our  blessed  Saviour 
manifested,  could  be  introduced  into  the  world, 
and  exert  its  appropriate  dominion,  it  would  re- 
store a  state  of  things  far  raoro  cheering,  far 
brighter  than  the  fabulous  age  of  gold ;  it  would 
annihilate  every  sting;,  it  would  pluck  every 
poisonous  tooth  ;  it  would  hush  every  discordant 
voice.  Even  the  inanimate  creation  is  not  in- 
sensible to  this  divine  influence.  The  bud  and 
flower  and  fruit  put  forth  mosit  abundantly  and 
beautifully,  where  the  hand  of  kindness  is  ex- 
tended for  their  eultoro.    And  if  this  blessed 


influence  should  extebd  itself  over  the  earth,  a 
moral  Garden  of  Eden  would  exist  in  every  laud : 
instead  of  the  thorn  and  brier  would  spring  up 
the  fir-tree  and  the  myrtie ;  the  dearest  would 
blossom,  and  the  solitary  place  bo  made  glad. — 
Dpham. 


ON  XUE  IMPEOVEMENT  OJ  TIME. 

To  make  a  proper  use  of  that  short  and  un- 
certain portion  of  time  allotted  us  for  our  mortal 
pilgrimage  is  a  proof  of  wisdom;  to  use  it  with 
economy,  and  dispose  of  it  with  care,  discovers 
prudenoe  and  discretion.  Let,  therefore,  no 
part  of  your  time  escape,  without  making  it  sub- 
servient to  the  wise  purposes  for  which  it  was 
fiven  ;  it  is  an  inestimable  treasure.  You  will 
nd  a  constant  employment  of  your  time  condu- 
ducive  to  health  and  happiness  :  and  not  only  a 
sure  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  vice, 
but  the  best  recipe  for  contentment.  Seek  em- 
ployment; languor  and  ennui  shall  be  unknown; 
avoid  idleness ;  banish  sloth;  vigor  and  cheerful- 
ness will  be  your  enlivening  companions :  admit 
not  guilt  to  your  hearts,  and  terror  shall  not  in- 
terrupt your  slumbers.  Follow  the  footsteps  of 
virtue ;  walk  steadily  in  her  paths,  she  will  con- 
duct you  through  pleasant  and  flowery  paths  to 
the  temple  of  Peace  :  she  will  guard  you  from 
the  wily  snares  of  vice,  and  hcsJ  the  wounds  of 
sorrow  and  diseppointment  which  time  may  in- 
flict. 

!By  being  constantly  and  usefully  employed, 
the  destroyer  of  mortal  happiness  will  have  but 
few  opportunities  of  making  his  attacks,  and  by 
regularly  filling  up  your  precious  moments,  you 
will  be  less  exposed  to  danger.  Yeniure  not, 
then,  to  waste  an  hour,  lest  the  next  should  not 
be  yours  to  squander.  Hazard  net  a  single  dav 
in  guilty  or  improper  pursuits,  lest  the  day  which 
follows  should  bring  you  an  awful  summons  to 
the  tomb,  a  summons  to  which  youth  and  age 
are  equally  liable ;  reading  improves  the  mind, 
and  you  cannot  better  employ  a  portion  of  your 
leisure  time  ttian  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
By  observing  a  regular  habit  of  reading,  a  love 
of  it  will  soon  be  acquired.  '  It  will  prove  an 
unceasing  amusement,  and  a  pleasant  resource 
in  the  hours  of  sorrow  and  discontent,  an  un£ail* 
ing  antidote  against  languor  and  indolence. 
Much  caution  is  however  necessary  in  the  choice 
of  books ;  it  is  among  them,  as  among  human 
characters,  many  would  prove  dangerous  and 
pernicious  advisors ;  they  tend  to  mislead  the 
imagination,  and  give  rise  to  a  thousand  erro- 
neous opinions  and  ridiculous  expectations. 

I  would  not,  however,  wish  to  deprive  you  of 
the  pleasures  of  society,  or  of  rational  amuse- 
ment: but  let  your  companions  be  Select,  let 
them  be  such  as  yon  can  love  for  their  good 
qualities,  and  whose  virtues  you  are  desirous  to 
emulAe ;  let  your  amusements  be  such  as  will 
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tend,  not  to  oomipt  and  yitiate,  but  to  correct 
and  amead  the  heart. 

Finallj,  I  would  eameetly  request  jon  never 
to  neglect  employing  a  portion  of  your  time  in 
addressing  your  Heavenly  Father,  in  paying 
Him  that  tribute  of  prayei:  and  praise  which  is 
so  justly  his  due,  as  "  the  author  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,"  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Redeemer,  "  in  whom  wc  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being,"  and  without  whose  blessing 
none  of  our  undertakings  will  prosper. 

Thus  by  employing  the  time  given  you  in  the 
service  of  virtue,  you  will  pass  your  days  with 
comfort  to  yourself  and  those  around  you,  and 
by  persevering  to  the  end,  Bhull  at  length  obtain 
"  A  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.". 

BONHOTB. 


THE  christian's  UQHT. 

The  Christian  is  called  a  "  light.''  In  order 
to  act  with  effect  on  others,  he  must  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  and  thus  become  the  image  of  good- 
ness ;  he  must  be  so  akin  to  God  and  so  filled 
with  his  dispositions,  that  he  shall  seem  to  sur- 
round himself  with  hallowed  atmosphere.  It  is 
folly  to  endeavor  to  make  ourselves  shine  before 
we  are  luminous.  If  the  sun  without  his  beams 
should  talk  to  the  planets,  and  argue  with  them 
till  the  final  day,  it  would  not  make  them  shine; 
there  must  be  light  in  the  sun  itself,  and  then 
they  will  shine  of  course.  And  this,  my  breth- 
ren, is  what  God  intends  for  you  all.  It  is  the 
great  idea  of  hi:i  gospel,  and  the  work  of  his 
Spirit,  to  make  you  "  lights  in  the  world."  His 
greatest  joy  is  to  give  you  character,  to  beautify 
your  example,  to  exalt  your  principles,  and  make 
you  each  the  depository  of  his  own  almighty 
grace.  But  in  orderHo  this,  something  is  neces- 
sary on  your  part — a  full  surrender  of  your  mind 
to  duty  and  to  God,  and  a  perpetual  desire  for 
this  spiritual  intimacy :  having  this,  having  a 
participation  thus  of  the  goodness  of  God,  you 
will  as  naturally  communicate  ;:ood  as  the  sun 
communicates  his  beams. — ButHinell.  , 


THE   SPIRIT   HEI.PETH   OUR  INFIRMITIES. 

For  all  distractions  in  sacred  duties,  the  remedy 
lies  with  the  Spirit  himself.  Wo  can  shut  to  the 
door ;  but  he  can  shut  the  heart,  and  lock  out 
the  world  and  all  its  phantoms.  We  can  open 
the  Bible  and  look  at  the  promises ;  but  he  can 
open  heaven,  and  show  each  promise  in  its  glori- 
ous  fulfilment.  We  can  lift  our  eyes  towards 
the  hills ;  but  he  can  show  us  "  Him  who  is  in- 
visible," and  can  enable  our  souls  to  rest  on  him 
with  the  sweetest  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  he  has  spoken.  We  can  task  ourselves 
to  stated  times  of  devotion,  and  resolve  that  we 
shall  spend  a  given  space  in  prayer ;  but  he  can 
so  enlarge  the  heart — he  can  make  the  spirit  so 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  thepowbr  of  hiamiigbt 


— he  can  fill  the  mind  with  such  longings  after 
angelic  purity,  such  delight  in  heavenly  thingp, 
siich  vehement  aspirations  after  God — ^be  can  in-  - 
trodnce  within  us  those  yearnings  and  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered ;  so  that  honrs  and 
minutes  shall  not  be  counted,  and  the  untiring 
soul  continue  instant  in  prsye'r." — Hamilton. 

BC8INS8S. 

Without  employment,  it  is  impossible  ibr  ns  to 
be  happy  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  It 
is  a  law  of  our  being,  that  we  must  have  some- 
thing to  do.  Acting  by  this  law,  and  parsuing 
a  regular  method,  we  denominate  such  actions  as 
business,  whether  the  motive  be  pleasure,  gain, 
or  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  others.  If  then  we 
must  have  business  in  order  to  make  our  earthly 
condition  happy,  is  it  not  well  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  pleasure  of  our  business  is  to  be 
lasting — whether  the  impressions  we  derive  from 
it  are  of  such  a  character  as  will  furnish  %s  with 
strength  and  joy  for' the  great  spiritual  caco 
which  we  are  running.  We  certainly  will  gain 
strength  for  our  spiritual  being  by  any  business 
which  we  may  engage  in.  We  are  either  exer- 
cising for  virtue  or  vice.  We  are  surely  grow- 
ing stronger  in  one  or  the  other.  But  the 
strength  of  virtue  only  will  terminate  in  joy.  Is 
then  my  business  leading  me  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  ?  Do  I  realize  that  God's  kingdom  is 
coming  ?  that  my  business  is  facilitating  the 
growth  of  righteousness  in  the  world  ?  If  I  can 
really  believe  that  mankind  are  better  for  my 
business,  then  I  can  confidently  expect  that  in- 
stead of  its  being  a  hindrance  to  my  growth  in 
holiness — it  will  be  a  means  of  assisting  me  in 
my  progress,  as  it  will  unfold  and  develop  the 
faculties  which  are  to  live  forever. 

Such  then  being  the  truth,  let  us  all  cherish 
business  habits—out  first  see  to  it  that  these 
habits  have  their  roots  deeply  imbedded  in  virtue, 
so  that  they  may  be  ornaments,  such  as  will  in- 
duce men  to  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  Have 
been  with  Jesus. 

The  term  then  of  being  a  "  business  man" 
will  be  an  honorable  one — and  the  other  title, 
"  an  idle  man,"  will  be  a  pitiful  one. 

F.  P.  E. 


REVERENCE  DUE  TO  GOD. 

If  the  young  man  forgets  his  God,  the  old  one 
will  seldom  find  him  in  old  age ;  if  in  the  pride 
and  flush  of  health,  we  omit  to  call  on  the  name  . 
of  him  from  whom  we  possess  the  vigor  of  life, 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  what  comfort  can  we  have 
in  approaching  his  Divine  Majesty  ?  And  if  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  every  species  of  worldly 
prosperity,  we  neglect  to  pause  in  the  midst  of 
our  enjoyments  to  acknowledge  the  giver  of  all 
good  gifts,  with  what  heart  can  we  in  the  hour  of 
adversity  fly.  for  protection  to  divine  Goodnessf 
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THB  HXBHIT,   A  rABLE. 

A  pioos  hermit,  who  lived  in  the  solitnde  of 
the  forest,  far  from  the  noise  of  men,  was  once 
wandering  throngh  the  wooda  in  search  of  a  few 
vild  fririta  and  berries  to  make  op  his  fragal 
mea].  He  heard  a  moaning  in  the  grass,  and 
looking  down  saw  a  ^s,  both  of  whose  fore  legs 
were  broken,  writhing  like  a  snake  on  the  gronnd, 
aad  apparently  starving.  The  good  hermit  was 
aboBt  to  seek  some  food  lor  the  helpless  creature, 
when  an  eagle  appeared,  soaring  high  overhead, 
and  sodden^  let  fall  a  fowl  from  its  talons  di- 
rectly at  the  feet  of  the  fox.  The  starving 
animal  wised  greedily  on  the  prize,  and  soon 
made  a  hearty  meal  on  it.  '<  Ah,"  exolaimed 
the  pions  enthasiast,  "  this  is  the  finger  of  Ood. 
Why  did  I  distrust  his  providential  care,  and 
wander  over  hill  and  dale  to  seek  for  daily  food  ? 
He  who  brought  food  to  the  mouth  of  this  help- 
leas  animal,  will  surely  never  forget  hi»  servant. 
Heneeihrth  I  will  take  no  more  thought  for  my 
body's  sustenance,  but  trust  to  his  goodness,  and 
devote  all  my  time  to  meditation."  True  to  his 
resolution,  he  returned  to  his  cell,  and  neither 
plotked  the  fruits  that  hung  on  the  trees  around, 
nor  went  down  to  the  brook  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Three  whole  days  he  lived  thus,  and  was  wast- 
ing away  to  a  shadow,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  di- 
rect interference  of  Henvcn.  On  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  just  as  he  sunk  into  sluml^r, 
thnnder  rolled  through  the  cave,  he  saw  a  form 
of  angelic  beauty,  and  heard  a  sweet  hut  solemn 
Toioe  that  spoke  thus:  "  Mortal^  how  feeble  is 
thy  noderstanding !  Conldst  thou  thus  misin- 
terpret the  lesson  contained  in  the  eagle's  con- 
duct ?  Thou  art  not  lame  and  helpless  as  was 
the  fox,  but  art  strong  and  active,  like  the  eagle 
that  gave  him  food.  Him  thou  Wert  to  imitate, 
in  going  about  and  doing  good  to  others ;  for 
know  that  idleness,  even  if  accompanied  by  con- 
stant prayer,  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  the. 
Almighty. — XeiB  York  Mirror. 

WHO   ARE  TOUR  COMPANIONS. 

"He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise ; 
but  a  companion  of  foob  shall  be  destroyed." 

It  is  said  to  be  a  property  of  the  tree-frog  that 
it  acquires  thd  color  of  whatever  it  adheres  to, 
for  a  short  timr.  Thus  when  found  on  growing 
com,  it  is  commonly  of  a  very  dark  green.  If 
found  on  the  white  oak  it  has  the  color  peculiar 
to  that  tree.  Just  so  it  is  w^th  men.  Tell  me 
whom  you  choose  and  prefer  as  companions,  and 
I  certainly  can  tell  who  yon  are.  Do  yon  love 
t  he  aociety  of  the  vulgar  ?  Then  you  are  already 
debased  in  your  sentiments.  Do  you  seek  to  be 
jrith  the  profane  J  In  your  hearts  you  are  like 
them.  Are  jesters  and  buffoons  your  choicest 
friends?'  He  who  laughs  at  folly  is  himself  a 
fool,  and  probably  a  very  stupid  one,  too.  Do 
you  Iove*and  seek  the  society  of  the  wise  and  good  ? 
is  this  your  b^t  ?    Wonid  you  rather  take  the 


lowest  seat  among  such  than  the  highest  among 
others?  Then  you  have  already  learned  to  be 
wise  and  good.  You  may  not  have  made  much 
progress,  but  even  a  good  beginning  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Hold  on  your  way,  and  seek  to  be  a 
companion  of  ail  that  fear  Gtod.  So  you  shall 
be  wise  for  yourself,  and  wise  for  eternity. 

FAL8K  COLORINO  QIVEN  TO  WAR. 

On  every  side  of  me  I  see  causes  at  work 
which  go  to  spread  a  moat  delusive  coloring  over 
war,  and  to  remove  its  shocking  barbaraties  to 
the  back  ground  of  our  contemplation  altogether. 
I  see  ifi.n  the  poetry  which  lends  tile  mogio  of 
its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood,  and  trans- 
ports its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images,  and 
its  figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry, 
it  throws  its  treacherous  embellishments  over  a 
scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  see  it  in  the 
music  whieh  represents  the  progress  of  the 
battle;  and  then,  after  being  inspired  by  the 
trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the  whole  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  a  drawing  room  are  seen  to 
bend  over  the  sentimental  entertainment ;  nor  do 
I  hear  the  utterance  of  a  single  sigh  to  inter- 
rupt the  death  tones  of  the  thickening  contest, 
and  moans  of  the  wounded  men,  as  they  fade 
away  upon  the  ear,  and  sink  into  lifeless  silence. 

All,  all,  goes  to  prove  wbat  strange  and  half* 
sighted  creatures  we  are.  Were  it  not  so,  war 
'could  never  have  been  seen  in  any  other  aspect, 
than  that  of  unminglcd  hatefulness ;  and  I  can 
look  to  nothing  but  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
sentiment  upon  earth,  to  arrest  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for 
war.  Then  only  will  an  imperious  sense  of  duty 
lay  the  check  of  principle  on  all  the  subordinate 
tai^s  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Then  will 
glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  and  the 
wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel,  chasing  away 
every  spell,  will  be  turned  by  the  treachery  of 
no  delusion  whatever  from  its  simple  but  sub- 
lime enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  species. 
Then  the  reign  of  Truth  and; quietness  will  be 
ushered  into  the  world,  and  war — cruel,  atrocious, 
unrelenting  war — will  be  stripped  of  its  many 
and  it*  bewildering  fascinations.     Chalmebs. 


If  you  have  great  talents,  industry  will  im- 
prove them  :  if  moderate  abilities,  industry  will 
supplv  their  deficiencies.  Nothing  is  denied  te 
well-directed  labor ;  nothing  is  ever  to  be  attain- 
ed without  it.  ,  Remember,  a  man's  genius  is 
always  in  the  beginning  of  life  as  much  un- 
known to  himself  as  to  others— and  it  is  only 
after  frequent  trialf,  attended  with  success,  that 
he  dares  think  himself  equal  to  the  undertakings 
in  which  those  who  have  succeeded,  have  fixed 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 


He  who  seduously  attends,  pointedly  asks, 
calmly  speaks,  coolly  answers,  and  ceases  when 
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he  has  no  more  to  say,  ia  in  poMession  of  some 
of  the  best  requisites  of  man. — [LavcUer. 


FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA.  FOURTH  MONTH  28, 1855. 

We  publish,  in  oar  present  number,  a  com- 
munication  from  a  Virginia  -correspondent,  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 
The  author  appears  to  have  obsorved  and  reflect- 
ed considerably  on  the  subject  upon  which  he 
writes ;  but  does  be  not  permit  himself  to  indulge 
too  freely  in  speculation,  and  to  advance  jhjpo- 
theses  unsupported  by  proof  ?  With  the  kindest 
feelings  we  would  suggest  to  him,  whether  it 
is  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  opinion  bo  uni- 
versally entertained  by  Physiologists,  that  "all 
matters  taken  up  by  the  roots  are  carried  up- 
wards to  the  leaves,"  that  this  would  be  "a 
roundubout  way  of  obtaining  an  end,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  we  usually  see 
in  nature's  operations  "?  If  he  will  examine  the 
human  system,  which  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  perfect  of  all  organized  structures,  ho  will 
find  there  the  same  "  roundabout  way  of  obtain- 
ing an  end."  The  parts  of  the  food  adapted  to 
the  support  of  the  body,  are  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  and  conveyed,  through  the  thoracic  duct 
and  the  subclavean  vein,  to  the  heart,  thence  to 
the  lungs,  where  most  important  modifications 
are  effected,  and  then  back  again  to  the  heart, 
before  any  portion  is,  or  can  bo,  employed  to 
nourish  the  system.  The  great  preparatory  'ob- 
ject to  be  performed  in  the  leaves,  the  author  of 
the  communication  referred  to  seems  not  to  have 
considered ;  viz :  the  organization  pf  the  sub- 
stances that  are  to  constitute  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  Till  these  materials  get  to  the  leaves, 
they  are  inorganic;  here,  by  that  mysterious 
power,  the  vital  principle,  and  the  agency  of 
the  solar  rays,  they  are  organised,  and  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  purposes  of  the  plant.  Elec- 
tricity tgay,  and  no  doubt  does,  perform  impor- 
tant functions  in  the  vegetable  economy,  but 
we  would  suggest  again,  whether,  because 
"Electricity  is  known  to  be  able  to  separate 
oxygen  from  its  combinations,"  it  is  any  proof 
^  that  "  it  should  be  the  principal  means  of  the 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  plant''? 
especially  when  all  experience  and  observation 
have  shown,  that  this  decomposition  is  never 
known  to  be  eiTected  without  sunlight.    i)ecom- 


positions  by  electricity,  so  far  as  known,  never 
take  place  except  when  the  electric  equilibrium 
has  been  previously  disturbed.  The  moans  bj 
which  this  disturbance  b  effected,  our  author 
does  not  pretend  to  suggest;  so  far  from  it  indeed, 
that  by  showing  that  the  leaves  and  sap  are 
good  conductors  of  elcctrftity  he  leads  us  to  in- 
fer that  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  maintained, 
and  hence  so  far  as  is  tnown,  there  is  no  power 
for  electrical  decomposition. 

In  what  part  the  vessels  througli  which  the 
sap  ascends  or  descends,  are  situated,  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance.  But  that  the  materials  do 
ascend  to  the  leaves,  before  they  are  assimilated 
by'  the  plant,  anabgy  and  all  chemical  prin- 
ciples, unite  with  Physiologists,  in  maintaining. 
The  experiment  our  author  gives,  intended  to 
controvert  the  opinion  of  Physiologists  that 
plants  lake  in  the  food  from  the  soil  "  at  the 
points  of  the  rootlets  alone,"  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. The  water  may  permeate  the  woody 
matter  of  the  root,  and  yet  not  enter  the  sap 
vessels,  of  which  Uiere  is,  indeed,  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  never  does.  We  do  not  wish,  by 
any  means,  to  be  critical  of  the  essay  of  our 
friend,  for  whom  we  entertain  high  respect  and 
esteem ;  bht,  in  publishing  his  communication, 
we  wish  that  our  younger  readers  may  not  be 
misled  in  their  researches  into  this  interesting 
department  of  Natural  Science. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  addition,  that  the  me- 
chanical power  by  which  the  sap  moves  in  the 
plant,  is  partly  due  to  the  winds,  their  action  in 
bending  and  moving  the  plants  having  an  effect 
to  urge  on  the  sap  in  its  course,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  in  the 
animal  system,  in  promoting  the  movement  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins. 


•■Belter  ii  Iha  do;  of  ont'i  death  than  the  da;  of  ooa'a  birth. 

Died.— On  the  19th  inst.,  in  the  99th  year  of  his 
age,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Dr.  William  Sea- 
man. His  remains  were  interred  at  Jericho,  on  the 
23d  or4lh  mo.  1855. 

That  equanirnity  of  mind,  and  quiet  composure 
of  spirit,  which  »o  beautifully  adorned  his  pathway 
through  hfe,  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  He 
bore  with  christian  fortitude  and  meekness,  his 
complicated,  painful  diseases;  evincing  that  ha 
knew  that  his  redeemer  lived,  and  because  He 
lived,  he  should  live  also.  His  mental  faculties 
continued  clear,  and  addressing  himself,  shoitly 
before  his  departure,  to  his  beloved  coippanion, 
he  paid,  "  We  shall  soon  meet  in  heaven, — all  is 
peace  within,"  causing  the  feelingito  arise  among 
those  surrounding  his  bed  side,  '■  Oh  that  I  may 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  a^  that  my  last 
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end  may  be  like  unto  hie."  It  maybe  emphatical- 
ly said  of  him,  that  few  were  more  beloved 
in  liie,  nor  more  keenly  regretted  in  death-  "^Man 
goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  moarners  go 
abont  the  Btreets."  M. 

,  On  the  2lBt  of  3d  mo.  last,  Ani»  Pamcoast, 

wife  of  Aaron  Pancoast,  an  Elder  of  Woodbury 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  On  I6th  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  son, 

in  Harrisonville,  N.  J.,  Ltdia  Dubll,  in  the  SIst 
year  of  her  age,  an  elder  of  Filesgrore  Monthly 
Meeting. 

— — ,  On  the  SOth  of  Second  month,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law,  Nathan  Lippincott,  Mar- 
tha BoaovsH,  an  elde^  of  Haddonneld  Monthly 
Meeting,  in  the  83d  year  of  her  age. 


FBIEKDS    SCHOOL  HQUSE   IN   CAMDEN. 

A  Teacher  might  find  encouragement  by  open- 
ing a  School  for  small  children.  Apply  to  Wm. 
Folwell,  near  Cooper's  Creek. 

Adamant  is  a  sobstanoe  go  extremely  hard  as 
to  be  able  to  polish  the  |diamond.  It  is  con- 
ridered  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  diamond, 
which  emery  does  to  oorundum.  A  few  years 
ago,  M.  Bufresoey  exhibited  before  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  few  pieces  of  adamant 
which  were  met  with  in  the  same  alluvial  forma- 
tion whence  Brazilian  diamonds  are  usually  pro- 
enrod.  The  largest  piece  obtained  weighed  about 
66  grains.  Its  edges  were  rounded  by  long 
continued  friction,  and  it  presented  a  slightly 
brownish,  dull  black  color.  When  viewed  with 
a  microscope,  it  appeared  riddled  with  small 
cavitieB,  which  separated  very  small  irregular 
laminse,  slightly  transparent  and  iri-desoent.  It 
eat  glass  readily,  and  scratched  quartz  and  topaz. 
On  analysis,  it  was  found  that  this  adamant  con- 
tains 96.8  to  90.8  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon ;  the 
small  remainder  consisting  of  vegetable  ash. 

Tb£  London  Atheneeum  reports  very  favpra- 
bly  the  result  of  experiments  in  England,  testing 
our  countryman,  Dr.  Smith's,  invention  for  the 
U86  of  furnace  cinders.  Dr.  Smith  professes  to 
produce  from  the  scoriae  cast  aside  from  the  blast 
furnaces,  a  variety  of  articles  in  daily  use,  such 
as  square  tiles,  paviiig  flags,  and  bottles,  the  last 
of  which  are  much  stronger,  and  the  annealment 
more  complete  than  in  the  common  glass  bottles, 
from  which  in  appearance  they  are  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished.  The  soorite  are  thrown,  into  a 
mould  before  they  have  time  to  cool.  If  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  possible  to  put  the  furnace  cinders 
to  such  uses,  the  invention  will  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  all  proprietors  of  blast  furnaces. 

The  dahlia  is  a  native  of  the  marshes  of 
Peru,  and  was  named  after  Dahl,  the  famous 
Swedish  botanist.  It  is  not  more  than  thirty 
years  since  its  introduction  into  Europe. 


For  ?riends*  Intelllgtncer. 
THE    WEATHER. 

The  heated  temperature  of  li/lh  day  the  19th 
inst.,  is  worthy  of  note ;  the  thermometer  at  9, 12 
and  3  o'clock  respectively  standing  at  64,  75,  83 
degrees. 

The  writer  has  made  a  careful  examination  of 
his  daily  record  as  far  back  as  1839,  inclusive, 
and  can  find  nothing  to  equal  it  so  early  in  the 
leawn.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  on  the 
18th  of  1846,  when  the  therm,  at  9,  12  and  3 
o'clock  respectively,  stood  at  62,  74,  82  degrees, 
nveragiDg  a  temperature  of  72.66,  while  on  the 
19th  o{  the  j)reienl  year  the  average  reached  74 
degrees ! 

If  we  extend  the  comparison  a  week  or  ten 
days  later,  we  find  several  to  exceed  it,  parti- 
cularly 4th  mo.  26, 1842,  the  29th  of  1853,  and 
the  27th  of  1854  j  while  at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  on 
the  21st  of  1846  it  reached  87  degrees  ! 

Philadelphia,  iihmo.  28,  1855.     J.  M.  E. 

For  Fricndt'  InlelUgeoeer. 

In  the  Intelligencer  of  3d  mo.  10th,  No.  51. 
is  an  article  by  a  "  Virginia  farmer,  on  Youman's 
philosophy  of  the  growth  of  Vegetables,"  and 
also  some  editorial  observations  on  that  article. 
The  study  of  vegetable  physiology  is  an  interest- 
ing study,  and  the  growth  o£  vegetables,  their 
powers  of  assimilation  and  appropriating  to  their 
own  use  the  various  salts  and  gases  within  their 
reach,  and  thus  building  up  a  structure  designed 
for  the  support  of  the  animal  creation,  is  one 
among  the  many  evidences  we  have  of  di- 
vine goodness,  in  m^ing  this  earth  the  fit  abode  - 
of  man. 

Many  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  operations 
of  nature,  are  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  carefully  observing  these 
operations,  and  noting  their  effects.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  vegetable  physiology, 
and  there  is  not  yet  a  uniform  agreement  among 
writers  on  that  science.  Formerly  it  was  too 
much  the  practice  for  philosophers  to  adopt  a 
theory  and  then  search  for  facts  to  support  it, 
instead  of  basing  their  theory  on  facts  first  as- 
certained. But  since  the  inductive  philosophy 
has  been  adopted,  the  progress  made  in  ascer- 
taining the  laws  that  govern  nature  has  been 
much  morti  rapid.  Writers  often  assume  as  facts, 
what  other  writers  have  asserted,  without  them- 
selves carefully  examining  whether  their  asser- 
tions could  be  fully  sustained,  and  in  this  way 
errors  no  doubt  have  been  perpetuated.  It  is 
far  easier  to  take  plausible  things  upon  trust, 
than  to  go  through  a  close  examination  our- 
selves. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  an  humble  indi- 
vidual to  come  in  conflict  with  philosophers, 
and  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  their 
theories,  but  as  all  persons  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  Bse  of  thoir  eyes,  and  may  be  equal  ob- 
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servers  of  faeta,  we  may  all  assist  each  other  in 
comiDg  to  right  conolusioos.  One  objection  to 
the  theory  of  most  vegetable  physiologists,  is 
the  assertion,  that  the  sap  of  a  tree  ascends  in 
one  set  of  vessels  in  the  sap  wood,  and  descends 
in  another  set  just  beneath  the  bark,  and  thus 
distributes  materials  for  growth.  This  supposes 
that  all  matters  taken  np  by  the  sap.  from  tho 
roots  are  carried  upward  to  the  leaves,  and  there 
meeting  with  the  carbonic  acid  imbibed  by  them, 
are  acted  upon  by  sun  light  and  there  prepared, 
and  then  distributed  throughobt  the  plant  for 
assimilation  and  growth.  This  seems  to  be  a 
round-about  way  of  obtaining  an  end,  and  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  we  usually  see 
in  nature's  operations.  This  also  appears  to  be 
the  editor's  opinion,  for  he  says  that  the  "  saline 
materials  needed  for  the  growth  of  plants  are 
absorbed  in  a  state  of  solution,"  and  "  are  trans- 
ported to  the  leaves,  where  the  superfluous  water, 
which  was  tho  vehicle  for  their  transportation,  is 
evaporated ;"  they  must  then  by  some  pro- 
cess be  returned,  to  form  the  structure  of  the 
plant. 

The  experiments  of  chemists  have  pretty 
clearly  proven  that  "  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen 
and  Nitrogen,  of  which  all  plants  are  principally 
composed,  are  all  gases."  Combustion  and.  de- 
composition separate  these  gases,  and  return 
them  again  to  the  air,  and  the  saline  particles 
obtained  from  the  inorganic  matters  of  the  earth 
remain  as  ashes.  Water  holding  mineral  matter 
in  solution,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  gas, 
(as  all  these  gases  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
water,)  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  carried 
through  the  pores  of  the  plant,  and  the  excess 
of  water  is  evaporated  by  the  leaves ;  but  I  see 
no  reason,  why  all  these  matters  should  be 
carried  to  the  leaves,  before  they  can  be  prepared 
to  become  a  part  of  the  plant.  Indeed  I  think  I 
have  seen  reasons  to  the  contrary  j  and  why  may 
not  these  matters  be  deposited  as  the  sap  ad- 
vances upward  ?  can  they  not  be  elaborated  in 
their  passage  as  completely  as  if  they  were  in 
the  leaf.  It  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  absorbed  during  the  day, 
that  its  oxygen  is  given  off,  and  its  carbon  re- 
served in  building  up  the  plant.  And  experi- 
ments with  electricity  pretty  clearly  show  that 
that  powerful  agent  plays  quite  an  important  part 
in  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Electricity  is 
known  to  be  able  to  separate  oxygen  from  its 
combinations,  then  why  may  it  not  be  the  prin- 
ciple means  of  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  plant  ?  Every  point  of  a  leaf  is 
a  conductor  of  electricity  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  water  of  the  sap  is  also  a  good  conduc- 
tor as  well  as  an  absorbent  of  the  gases.  Here 
the  gases  and  electricity  meet  and  perform  their 
functions  without  the  necessity  of  the  matters 
in  the  sap  being  taken  to  the  leaves.  Some 
writers   have  asserted  that  the  young  woody 


matter  is  deposited  by  the  return  sap,  b.ut  where 
is  the  evidence  of  its  downward  progress,  or  of 
the  necessity  for  it.  I  have  frequently  barked 
oak  trees  for  tanking  purposes,  before  the  leaf 
buds  were'  opened,  and  the  sap  certainly  was 
then  ascending,  or  the  bark  conld  not  have  been 
taken  off;  no  leaves  were  then  on  the  trees  to  cause 
the  return  of  the  sap  as  supposed,  and  the  sap 
even  then  had  a  milky  appearance,  showing 
itself  ready  to  commence  the  deposition  of  woody 
matter.  And  later  in  the  season,  say  about  the 
summer  solstice,  I  have  seen  appio  trees  etript 
entirely  of  their  bark  from  their  lower  limbs  to 
their  roots,  and  the  young  woody  matter  then 
was  of  a  firm  jelly  like  sppearanop,  and  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  outer  part  of  it  would 
turn  green  and  form  bark,  and  the  inner  portion 
would  form  wood,  and  tho  tree  would  suffer  no 
apparent  injury. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  with  some, 
as  to  where  the  mechanical  power  resides,  suffi- 
cient to  force  the  sap  upward  from  tbe  roots  to 
the  extreme  branches.  Every  82  feet  in  height 
would  require  a  power  equal  to  one  atmosphere, 
or  15  lbs.,  to  the  sqnareinch.  Avery  considerable 
power  must  be  exerted,  to  cause  the  bark  to  en- 
large so  as  to  make  room  for  the  reception  of 
new  wood.  But  it  is  measurably,  if  not  entirely 
deposited  in  conformity  with  mechanical  laws. 
On  the  convex  side  of  a  bend  where  an  equal 
thickness  of  young  wood  would  cause  hn  elonga- 
tion of  the  bark,  which  would' take  a  much 
greater  force  to  effect,  there  the  thickness  of  the 
new  layer  is  lessened,  while  on  the  concave  side 
of  tbe  same  bend  the  new  layer  is  much  thicker, 
as  here  no  elongation  of  the  bark  is  needed. 
Another  beautiful  effect  of  this  law  is,  that  as  a 
tree  enlarges  it  becomes  much  more  strait  than 
when  young.  Whether  the  living  organism  of 
of  the  plant  itself,  exerts  this  power,  or  whether 
it  only  keeps  all  parts  of  the  plant  in  a  proper 
condition  for  capillary  attraction  to  exert  its 
own  powers,  is  a  question  not  very  easily  decided, 
though  we  know  that  the  latter  power  can  be 
made  to  shew  a  very  considerable  force.  It  is 
said  that  in  quarrying  mill-stones  in  Germany, 
where  great  nicety  is  required,  holes  are  drilled 
along  a  line  where  it  is  wished  to  make  a  rent, 
then  seasoned  hard  wood  wedges  are  driven  in 
the  holes  very  tightly,  when  water  is  applied  to 
the  wedges,  and  by  the  force  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion in  the  pores  of  the  wood  edlarging  the  , 
wedges,  until  the  rock  is  split  open.  Some 
writers  believe  that  the  sap  enters  the  roots 
at  the  point  of  the  rootlets  alone,  but  this  does 
not  appear  reasonable,  because^  the  bark  of  the 
large  roots  is  very  porous  itself,  and  no  doubt 
water  can  enter,  wherever  it  comes  in  contact 
with  them.  This  may  be  proven  by  taking  a 
piece  of  a  root  and  drying  it  completely,  then 
covering  both  ends  with  gum  or  some  substance 
impervious  to  water,  and  inserting  the  root  in 
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moist  earth  ;  in  a  short  time  it  will  become 
8atnr«ted  with  water. 

That  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  not  continuous 
tubes  is  evident,  from  the  fact  of  the  passage  of 
the  sap  laterally  across  them.  If  a  notch  is  cut 
through  the  bark  and  sap  wood  of  a  tree,  young 
wood  will  be  deposited  both  above  and  below,  as 
well  as  at  the  sides  of  the  cut,  thus  shewing  an 
effort  to  head  the  wound.  > 

Fruit  growers  have  sometimes  resorted  to  this 
plan,  to  induce  earlj  frnitfdlness  in  a  particular 
branch.  With  a  sharp  knife  thcj  make  two  in- 
ciaiona  around  a  limb  through  the  bark,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  then  romove  the 
bark  carefully  from  between  them.  The  effect 
of  this  is,,  to  retard  circulation  and  promote  the 
formation  of  fruit  buds  instead  of  leaf  buds.  I'he 
branch  will  enlarge  above  the  incision  more  than 
below  it,  and  this  has  been  considered  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  downward  flow  of  sap, 
by  its  advocates.  They  contend  fur  the  upward 
flow  of  sap  through  the  pores  of  the  sap  wood, 
and  the  downward  flow  immediately  beneath  the 
bark,  after  the  sap  baa  been  elaborated  in  the 
leaves.  But  if  wo  admit  the  introduction  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  leaves,  ita  decom- 
position by  light  and  electricity,  the  giviuf;  off  of 
its  oxygen,  and  the  retention  of  its  carbon,  as  is 
peneraUy  admited  now  by  physiologists,  we  have 
all  the  circumstances  necessary  toaccouot  for  the 
phenomena,  without  supposing  a  downward  flow 
of  sap.  The  larger  portion  of  sap  lies  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood ;  and  as  water  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  carbonic  acid  gas,  absorbing  of  its 
own  aecord  its  own  volume  of  pas,  and  may  by 
pressure  be  made  to  hold  many  times  its  volume ; 
the  acid  passes  through  the  water,  (which  it  may 
do  without  interfering  with  the  upward  flow  of 
sap,)  and  meeting  with  an  int^ruption  at  the 
point  of  incision  in  the  bark,  it  deposites  a  part 
of  its  carbon  above,  that  otherwise  would  have 
brcn  eonvejed  lower  down  the  branch.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  a  power  sufficient  to  cause 
a  downward  flow  of  sap.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  a  power  in  the  living  organism  itself 
capable  of  performing  it,  and  capillary  attraction 
cannot  do  it,  for  that  would  apply  an  equal  force 
beneath  the  bark,  with  that  in  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  which  is  acknowledged  to  bo  upward. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  where  trecii  are 
growing  thickly  together,  the  smaller  and  weaker 
ones  will  die  out.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  want  of  light.  But  this  does  notseem  to 
meet  the  case,  for  trees  growing  more  separately 
even  in  equally  shady  situations  do  not  suffer 
thus  by  shade.  A  more  philosophioal  reason  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  overtopping  branches  are  in 
a  situation  to,  and  actually  do  obtain  more  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, than  those  branches  beneath  thaoi,  and 
thus  rob  them  of  their  share.  A  valuable 
ecomomical  result  is  thud  obtained,  the  trees  grow 


taller,  are  deprived  of  their  lower  brancheo,  and 
thus  become  much  more  fit  for  building  purposes. 
Trees  growing  singly  are  not  thus  affected,  and 
many  kinds  that  in  forests  are  tall,  with  but  little 
foliage,  will,  if  planted  singly  on  lawns  make 
beautiful  shade  trees. 

The  sap  of  many  plants  while  growing  contain 
sugar,  and  in  forest  trees  it  appears  to  be  elabo- 
rated during  winter,  while  the  circulation  is  eub- 
pended,  for  on  the  first  appearance  of  warm  iJayg, 
ev(  n  when  the  nights  are  frosty  and  the  ground 
still  partly  frozen,  the  s^p  is  put  in  motion,  and 
then  it  makes  the  mo.'t  sugar.  The  sap.  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  trees  may  ^e  made  to  produce 
sugar,  but  some  much  more  large!;  than  others, 
as  the  sugar  maple.  When  the  flow  of  sap  rises 
freely  from  the  roots,  the  sugar  is  carried  upward, 
and  no  doubt  is  the  source  from  which  the  honey 
of  flowers  is  secreted,  as  the  flowers  of  many 
kinds  of  trees  are  greatly  resorted  to  by  bees  and 
other  insects. 

How  simple,  yet  how  varied,  how  complicate 
yet  how  perfect,  how  wonderful  the  operations  of 
nature,  even  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  most 
magnificent;  how  well  calculated  to  improve  the 
rightly  enquiring  mind,  in  coutemplating  such 
an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  so  much  design 
and  fitness,  that  nothing  short  of  divine  power 
and  goodness  could  have  produced  them.  Then 
if  we  find  this  world  so  well  adapted  to  our  pre- 
licnt  state  and  condition,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  produce  happiness  if  rightly  improved,  can  wo 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  same  power  will  be 
equally  exerted  in  preparing  for  our  future  ex- 
istence, if  we  humbly  and  faithfully  endeavor  to 
perform  our  duty  in  this  life  by  following  the 
leadings  of  His  spirit  ?       Yardlkt  Taylor. 

Loudon  County,  Va.,  Atk  mo,  1855. 


A  BEAUTIFUL   ASTRONOMICAL  SIOHT. 

The  occultation  of  Venus  was  witnessed  last 
evening  by  crowds  of  astonished  people.  The 
evening  was  hazy,  and  the  Moon  and  Venus 
were  slightly  veiled  by  a  gauze  of  cloud.  Slowly 
they  approached,  like  timid  lovers,  and  when  the 
State  House  Bell  struck  8,  they  were  very  close 
to  each  other.  The  total  obscuration  of  the 
planet  Venus  did  not  take  place  until  about  15 
minutes  later,  when  the  Moon  completely  inter- 
vened, and  the  star  that  ,has  called  forth  so 
much  of  poetry  and  admiration — the  chief  voice 
in  the  chorus  of  the  creation— was  lost  to  our 
view.  The  telescope  man — a  character  of  Ches- 
nut  street — did  a  grand  business,  and  persons 
totally  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  went  on 
their  way  marvelling  at  the  miracle  of  the  crea- 
tion. Had  the  evening  been  clear,  the  sight 
would  have  been  much  more  attractive.— JVbrtA 
American^  ith  mo.,  19lh. 

A  father  was  asked  how  he  meant  to  educate 
his  daughters,  and  answered,  "  I  mean  to  bind 
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them  apprentices  to  their  mother."    The  replj 
is  beautiful. 


Vrom  Chambers*  Jouinsl* 
SCIENCS  MND  ART. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  st  Manchester,  to 
form  an  ossociation  for  the  prevention  of  boiler 
explosions — a  puhlic  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
such  explosions  are  preventible.  Let  the  em- 
ployers of  steam  look  to  it !  In  some  of  the  large 
factories,  too,  a  smoke  consuming  method  has 
been  adopted;  namely,  a  double  furnace,  so  con- 
structed that  all  the  smoke  and  vapors  arising 
from  the  first  fire  are  entirely  consumed  in  pass- 
ing through  the  second.  The  same  methoJ 
has  been  snecessfnlly  tried  in  Prance.  We  may 
add,  that  a  stove  for  heating  or  cooking,  to  burn 
tallow,  has  been  manufactured  for  Price's  Patent 
Candle  Company,  wi^h  a  view  to  its  introduction 
into  the  Crimea. 

Something  is  being  done  at  Bristol,  in  the 
way  of  a  new  mode  of  propuUion  for  steamers. 
Float-boards,  which  have  a  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal motion,  are  fitted  inside  a  chamber  in  the 
stem  of  the  vessel,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  injured,  and  kept  in  mo- 
tion by  machinery,  of  which  an  endless  railway 
forms  part.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  same  city,  pro- 
poses a  safety  •'  poop"  for  ships,  to  be  made  of 
iron,  and  attached  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily 
detached  in  a  case  of  emergency,  when  it  would 
become  a  life-raft — the  doors  serving  as  rudders 
—large  enough  to  save  all  on  board,  und  to  be 
towed  by  the  boats.  Another  success  has  been 
achieved  for  steam-navigation  in  tlie  building  of 
the  Tachtalia,  a  steamer  with  four  paddles,  for 
traffic  on  the  Danube.  Of  forty  horse-power, 
and  large  enough  to  carry  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  passengers,  this  vessel  draws  but  12} 
inches  t>f  water,  and  will  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
dreaded  shallows  of  the  Iron  Gate  at  all  seasons. 

Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  Observatory  at 
Washington,  has  drawn  up  a  plan  fur  the  safer 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which  two  routes 
are  recommended,  the  principle  being  that 
adopted  by  cnachmen  on  land,  passing  an  ap- 
proaching vehicle  on  a  given  side.  lie  leaves 
sailing-ships  undisturbed,  as  the  prevalent  winds 
compel  them  to  take  widely  difiereiit  routes  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  America.  But  for 
steamers  from  Kngland,  he  suggests  a  route  run- 
ning sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  Race, 
shaving  Sable  Island,  and  so- on  to  Sandy  Uook. 
Returning  to  England,  to  make  up  for  the  offing 
of  Cape  Clear,  which  would  be  to  follow  the  line 
one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  homeward-bound 
route.  Should  the  scheme  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  and  acted  upon,  the  chances  of  colli- 
sion will  be  materially  lessened. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  a  work  is  now 
going  on,  sanctioned  by  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment in  1852,  as  important  in  some  respects  as 


the  drainage  of  the  Lake  of  Haarlem.  About 
half-way  between  Rome  and  Naples,  in  a  basin 
of  the  Apennines,  lies  a  large  expanse  of  water, 
known  as  Lake  Fucino.  The  soil  around  it  is 
extremely  fertile,  but  liable  to  be  flooded — the 
differences  of  level  varying,  according  to  season, 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  Besides  swamp  and 
drowned  land,  there  are  the  ruins  of  three  an- 
cient cities  somewhere  beneath  the  waves ;  and 
antiquarians,  not  less  than  agriculturists,  are 
watching  for  the  result  of  the  scheme  for  the 
drainage  of  the  lake.  The  works  are  taken  in 
band  by  a  company  who  are  to  have  them  com- 
pleted in  eight  years,  when  33,000  acres  of  the 
most  fersile  (and  in  Italy  will  be  laid  dry,  and 
the  whole  of  a  large  district  ameliorated.  The 
undertaking  was  first  talked  about  in  the  days  of 
Julius  Caesar  ;  next  Claudius  attempted  it,  and 
employed  30,000  men  for  eleven  years  in  driv- 
ing a  tunnel  through  the  mountains,  which 
answered  its  purpose  for  a  time,  but  subsequent- 
ly became  choked  by  neglect.  This  tunnel  is 
now  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  provided  with 
sluices  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water.  Is  tha 
carrying  out  of  such  a  work  in  Italy  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  symptom  of  returning  vigor  1 

The  Societ;  of  Arts  has  another  addition  to  ita 
industrial  pathology,  in  the  form  of  a  Report, 
signed  by  competent  authorities,  on  trades  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes.  Wc  cannot  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  contents  of  this  important  docu- 
ment, in  which,  among  causes  of  injury,  over- 
work is  stated  to  be  highly  fatal,  while  work 
within  proper  limits  is  beneficial.  Flickering 
lights  are  injurious  ;  the  light  should  fall  on  the 
work,  not  on  the  eye,  hence  the  utility  of  shades 
and  screens.  Dress-niakcrs  should  avoid  sewing 
black  by  candle-light;  the  consequent  strain  on 
the  sight  being  more  hurtful  than  is  supposed. 
Shoe-binders  and .  boot-closers  Bu£fer  from  the 
same  cause.  Smoking  a  short  pipe  is  also  injuri- 
ous to  tho  eye.  The  Report  mentions  further, 
that  in  some  factories  an  eye-douche  has  been 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  operatives.  It  consists 
of  a  cistern,  at  some  distuncc  above  the  floor, 
filled  with  water,  a  pi^e,  descending  from  it  with 
the  lower  end,  to  which  a  tap  is  fitted,  bent  up- 
wards. Any  one  wishing  lo  refresh  his  eve,  or 
cleanse  it  from  dust,  holds  the  organ  over  the 
orifice  of  the  tube,  turns  the  tup,  the  water 
springs  up  as  from  a  fountain,  and  the  operation 
is  effectually  performed. 

Another  subject  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  is  peat-charcoal — its  value 
and  utility.  Mr.  Longmaid  read  a  paper  thcie- 
upon,  and  converted  saw-dust  into  charcoal  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  members.  He  dwelt  oii  the 
fact  that  English  iron,  being  smelted  with  coal, 
is  not  convertible  into  steel  of  so  good  a  quality 
as  is  the  iron  we  get  from  Sweden,  which  in 
smelted  with  charcoal :  hence  our  large  imporia- 
tions  of  Swedish  iron.     But  although  we  have  no 
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inexhanstible  forests  to  char,  ve  have  tho  bogs 
of  Ireland,  3,000,000  acres,  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  thick,  containing  mors  than  6,000,000,000 
tons ;  the  value  of  which,  when  converted  into 
pcjt-charcoal,  would  be  enormous.  There  is  a 
coinpanj  already  at  work  on  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
who  produce  about  1000  tons  of  charcoal  a  year ; 
but  measures  must  be  taken  on  a  much  larger 
scale  before  this  useful  substance  will  be  avail- 
able, as  it  might  be,  for  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  sanitary  purposes.  Apropos  of  these  last : 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  ten  tons  of  peat* 
charcoal  have  been  sent  out  for  tho  use  of  the 
hospital  at  Scutari. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CAROLINE 
E,  HALSTED. 

We  weep  not,  dear  Caroline,  we  mourn  not  for  tbee. 
The  fetters  are  loosened,  thy  spirit  is  free; 
In  tbe  shadow  of  Death,  thy  confidence  stayed, 
As  en  pinions  of  love,  it  pass'd  through  the  shade. 

Tis  affection  that  weeps,  as  we  view  tbe  lone  place, 
Thy  seat  is  lelt  vacant,  thy  footsteps  wa  trace. 
Bat  we  wonid  not  detain  toea  in  suff'ring  and  pain, 
TboBgh  great  is  our  lots,  'tis  tby  infinite  gain. 

Ob !  blest  ia  tby  lot,  so  early  to  bloom 

And  ripen,  with  joys  transcending  ibe  tomb. 

Where  seraphs  aisd  angels  in  rapures  unite 

At  tbe  throne  of  the  Lamb  with  the  purest  delight. 

For  tby  spirit  is  ransom'd,  all  happy  and  pure, 
Thy  trials  are  over,  tby  peace  is  secure. 
We  calmly  resign  thee,  dear  lored  one,  to  re^t 
In  tbe  bosom  of  Him  who  so  richly  hath  blest. 

With  love  so  unbonnded,  bis  goodness  displayed, 
Tby  firmness  supported,  no  terrors  dismayed, 
Tbroagh  « the  Valley"  be  led  thee,  tby  i^avionr  and 

king, 
la  triumph,  with  angels,  his  praises  to  sing. 

HAmiAR  C.   OaEESIE. 
4tk  me.  18S5. 


GENTLE  WORDS. 

«  A  Tovng  roae  in  summer  time 

Is  beautiful  to  me, 
And  glorious  are  the  many  start, 

That  dimmer  o'er  the  sea  : 
Bat  gentle  words  aad  loving  hearts. 

And  bands  to  clasp  my  own, 
Ara  better  than  tbe  fairest  flowers. 

Or  stars  that  ever  shone. 

Tbe  sun  nay  warm  the  grass  to  life, 

The  dew,  the  drooping  flower. 
And  eyes  grow  bright  and  watch  the  light 

Of  Autumn's  opening  hour; 
Bat  words  that  breathe  of  tenderness, 

And  amilea  we  know  are  true, 
Are  warmer  than  the  summer  time 

And  brighter  than  the  dew. 

It  is  not  much  tbe  world  can  give 

With  all  its  subtle  art. 
And  gold  and  gems  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  tbe  heart ; 
But  oh  I  if  those  who  einsler  ronnd 

The  altar  and  the  hearth, 
Have  gentle  words  and  loving  smiles 

How  beautiful  is  earth." 

CkamifTf'  Ediniurgh  Journal. 


Ktoni  the  f^nn  Hoar. 
ELECTROTYPE  PROCESSES. 

We  are  now  standing  in  tho  splendid  galleries 
which  constitute  the  show-rooms  of  tbe  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Mason,  in  Newhall-street.  They 
arc  of  ample  eztent,,'and  furnished  with  such  a 
brilliant  array  of  beautiful  and  gorgeous  produc- 
tions as  renders  any  attempt  at  description  of 
necessity  a  failure.  The  surpassing  merit  of  some 
of  their  designs  is  already  familiar  to  the  visitors 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  who  will  remember  the 
large  vase  representing  tbe  triumph  of  Science 
and  Industry,  and  which  is  appropriately  adorn- 
ed with  the  statues  of  Newton,  Watt,  Shakspeare, 
and  Bacon.  This  unique  production  is  now  be- 
fore us;  and  around  us  on  all  sides  are  number- 
less specimens  of  everything  that  can  be  wrought 
in  silver,  and  gold,  from  the  rich  cpcrgiies  and 
costly  table-services  of  the  aristocracy,  down  to 
a  plain  salt-spoon  or  knife-rest,  and  all  so  accu- 
rately and  exquisitely  finished  by  the  electrotype 
process  as  to  bo  utterly  undistinguishable  from 
the  workmanship  of  the  silversmith  and  jeweller. 
In  addition  to  works  of  this  description,  there 
are  also  massive  bronze  statues  and  groups  of 
figures,  the  details  of  which  it  may  be  seen,  on 
close  inspection,  are  made  out  with  the  greatest 
exactness,  although  there  is  no  trace  of  the  tool 
of  the  sculptor.  Many  of  these  are  grand  in 
design;  some  arc  reproductions  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  sculptors — others  of  modern  masters. 
Not  the  least  interesting  to  us  are  a  numerous 
collection  of  articles  in  bronze,  combining  artistic 
talent  with  domestic  usefulness,  such  as  ink- 
stands disguised  as  fruit,  rustic  figures  and  ani- 
mals, which  may  serve  the  double  purpose  of  pa- 
per-weights and  chimney-ornaments,  charming 
little  busts  of  celebrated  men,  etc.  etc.  Again, 
we  have  the  whole  stock  of  the  jeweller's  shop  so 
far  as  it  is  worn  on  the  person — ladies'  neck- 
chains,  gentlemen's  watch-guards,  brcquct«hains, 
bracelets,  brooches,  necklaces,  everything,  in  short, 
with  which  the  goldsmith  in  Chenpside  allures 
the  taste  or  assails  the  vanity  of  the  weaker,  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the  stronger  sex  too. 
All  these  beautiful  things  around  us  are  manu- 
factured— so  far,  that  is,  as  relates  to  all  we  can 
sec  of  them,  which  is  but  their  oater  surfaces — 
by  the  agency  of  electricity.  ^\  e  must  endea- 
vour, as  we  walk  through  the  factory,  to  render 
the  process  intelligible. 

Tbe  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  the  mode 
of  manufacturing  plated  goods,  as  practised  at 
Sheffield  and  elsewhere,  is  by  spreading  plates 
of  silver  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  plates  of  cop- 
per or  brass,  and  then  moulding  or  working  the 
plates  thus  combined  into  the  forms  of  the  Arti- 
cles desired — afterwards  coating  the  edges  with 
solid  silver.  In  the  electro  process,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  finished 
to  the  required  shape,  with  all  its  ornaments, 
however  profuse,  and  when  complete  in  form,  is 
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gilvered  or  gilt  by  the  scientifie  application  of 
electricity. 

Tbe  art  of  eleotrotyping  owes  its  origin  to  the 
accidental  diaotfvery  of  certain  natural  phonome- 
na.  It  wag  found  by  an  experimenter,  who,  in 
making  trial  of  Daniell's  constant  battery,  bad 
used  as  one  of  the  liquids  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  that  the  electric  current  decomposed 
the  sulphate,  and  that  the  copper  was  deposited 
in  a  thin  metallic  film  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vessel.  This  discovery  naturallv  made  a 
considerable  noise  at  the  time,  and  thoughtful 
heads  soon  set  to  work  to  turn  it  to  a  useful  and 
therefore  profitable  purpose.  It  was  found  that 
the  copper  deposit  brought  away  a  perfect  im- 
ptesnou  of  the  sur&oe  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and  that  it  oould  be  made  by  very  simple  means, 
to  attach  itself  to  anything.  This  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  copper  plateB,^nd  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  price  of  copper-plate  engravings, 
as  any  number  could  be  struck  off  from  electro- 
typed  plates,  and  the  expense  of  re-engraving, 
when  one  plate  was  worn  out,  was  thus  sieved. 
It  led  also  bi  a  new  style  of  engraving,  known 
as  Palmer's  process,  by  which  raised  copper 
plates  could  be  used,  instead  of  wood  engravings, 
in  the  common  printing-press.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied to  various  other  mechanical  anJ  artistic 
purposes,  among  others  to  the  copying  of  Da- 
guerreotype pictures;  but  in  no  otlier  branch  of 
arts  or  manu&cturo  has  it  been  so  extensively 
auailable  as  in  the  fabrication  of  plated  goods, 
an  art  which,  as  far  as  execution  is  concerned,  it 
has  exalted  to  the  levol  of  that  of  the  silver- 
smith and  jeweller.  Let  us  now  take  a  brief 
survey  of  the  various  operations  going  on  in  the 
workshops  of  this  establishment. 

The  great  majority  of  the  articles  here  manu- 
factured are  first  fashioned  from  plates  of  the 
pure  white  metal  known  as  German  silver,  rolled 
in  the  mill  to  the  reuuired  thinness.  Many  of 
them  consisting  of  vessels  for  domestic  use,  such 
as  tea  and  cotTee-pots,  are  partly  formed  by  hand 
labor,  the  part  which  forms  the  vessel  being  cut 
from  a  flat  plate  of  metal,  which  is  soldered  to- 
gether at  the  sides.  The  metal  having  been 
softened  by  annealing  in  a  furnace,  the  article  is 
handed  over  to  a  workman,  who,  with  a  hammer 
of  hard  wood  or  horn,  forcibly  beats  and  bangs 
it  into  the  'proper  shape;  by  means  of  continued 
thumping  be  can  impart  considerable  rotundity 
to  a  plain  cylinder,  tbe  malleable  metal  taking 
any  shape,  though  not  very  readily,  that  he  may 
chose  to  give  to  it.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  graceful  forms  of  tea-pots  are  modelled  in 
great  variety,  from  the  swelling  stone  shaped 
pyramids  to  the  flatly-compressed  globes.  Noth- 
ing more  than  the  bare  trunk  of  a  vessel,  how- 
ever, can  be  thus  formed.  The  spout,  the  han- 
dle, tbe  ornaments,  the  bottom,  tbe  cover,  etc., 
have  all  to  be  struck  in  dies,  the  expense  of 
which,  where  such  a  variety  of  oxqisite  patterns 


are  wrought,  must  make  prodigious  demaodi 
upon  capital.  Dies  too,  some  of  them  of  aston- 
ishing size,  are  necessary  in  the  formation  of  the 
various  pieces  of  a  dinner-service,  such  as  plates, 
tureens,  salvers,  etc.  They  are  cut  by  a  slow 
and  laborious  process,  in  heavy  masses  of  steel, 
hardened  to  such  a  temper  as  to  stand  without 
injury  the  most  violent  usage.  The  manner  of 
using  them  is  as  follows :  the  die  from  which  an 
impression  is  to  be  taken  is  firmly  fastened  by 
means  of  four  lateral  screws  to  tiie  centre  of  a 
solid  bed,  above  which  rises  an  engine  not  un- 
like the  guillotine  in  shape  and  construction ; 
it  consists  of  two  iron  pillars,  grooved  down  the 
centres  of  each,  between  which  a  heavy  weight 
is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  with  unerring  pre- 
cision. The  metal  to  receive  the  impression  is 
placed  upon  the  die ;  the  descending  weight, 
being  armed  with  a  piece  cf  soft  lead,  is  then 
raised  by  ttie  action  of  the  foot  upon  a  stirrup,  and 
suffered  to  fall,  with  a  force  depending  upon  the 
height  to  which  it  was  raised,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  die.  If  the  die  bo  very  shallow,  and  the 
metal  to  be  impressed  very  thin  and  pliable,  one 
or  two  blows  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  handsome  wreath  of  foliage, 
the  impression  of  which  is  perfect,  which  we 
saw  struck  upon  brass  extremely  thin,  at  one 
blow.  But  if  the  metal  be  of  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  articles  manufactured,  the  blow  must 
be  repeated  many  times ;  and  if  the  die  be  deep- 
ly out  the  weight  must  be  armed  with  a  corres- 
ponding punch  formed  to  fit  the  die.  Further, 
any  attempt  to  force  the  plate  into  a  deep  die  at 
one  blow  would  fracture  the  metal  and  render  it 
useless.  Much  management  is  required  in  this 
process,  which  must  be  wrought  gradually :  the 
first  two  or  three  blows  are  comparatively  light, 
and  for  them  the  weight  is  armed  with  a  punch 
or  "force"  of  soft  lead  ;  as  the  metal  sinks  deep- 
er into  the  die,  the  "  force"  is  changed  for  one 
of  harder  material,  until  the  last  and  finishing 
strokes  are  given  with  the  full  power  of  the  en- 
gine and  with  a  punch  or  "force"  of  iron.  This 
is  not  all :  the  repeated  heavy  blows  harden  tbe 
metal  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  no  longer  mal- 
leable, and  to  obviate  this  it  has  to  be  annealed,  it 
may  be,  several  times  during  the  process  of 
stamping.  The  Messrs.  Elkinton  have  a  larga 
apparatus,  worked  by  steam,  for  stamping  arti- 
cles of  a  great  size. 

Supposing  the  several  parts  of  an  ornamental 
article  to  be  modelled  and  stamped,  they  have 
now  to  be  soldered  together.  By  means  of  jets 
of  gas,  and  bluiv-pipes  inflated  by  the  steam  en- 
gine, a  kind  of  solder  much  harder  than  that  in 
general  use,  and  not  readily  fusible,  is  here 
employed.  By  this  means  the  spouts,  handles, 
hinges,  etc.,  of  the  different  articles,  are  firmly 
united,  tbe  hollows  beneath  the  raised  surfaces 
of  the  ornamental  portions  being  filled  up  with 
fused  metal.   The  articles,  now  complete  in  form , 
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ue  next  taken  to  the  polishing  rooni,  where,  by 
rotten -stone  applied  by  brashes  rapidly  revolving 
at  the  ends  of  small  spindles,  they  are  bronght 
to  a  sorfaoe  perfectly  smooth..  Such  of  them  as 
require  to  be  engraved  are  now  made  over  to  the 
engrarers,  whom  we  see,  with  the  usual  imple- 
ments, transferring  elegant  patterns  to  their  sur- 
faces. We  may  now  consider  the  articles  as 
ready  fnr  the  plating-room. 

The  first  thing  that  claims  attention  on  enter- 
ing the  plating-room  is  the  stupendons  electro- 
magnetic machine,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  hnge 
wheel,  stands  close  to  the  entrance.  This  is  a 
eoDtrirance  for  producing  electricity  by  the  aid 
of  magnets,  no  less  than  sixty-four  of  which, 
each  of  some  three  feet  in  length,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  present  their  poles  within  a  short  distance 
of  a  wheel  spinning  round  at  the  rate  of  six 
hundred  revolutions  in  a  minute.  The  force  of 
the  eleetric  current  is  in  some  sort  indicated  to 
the  spectator  by  the  rapid  Bacce8.Mon  of  vari- 
colored sparks  passing  continually  from  the  %r- 
mature  of  the  engine  to  the  twisted  strand  of 
conductiag  wires,  one  end  of  which  is  immersed  in 
the  silvering  trough  or  vat,  which  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  The  force  of  this  machine  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  deposit  fifty  ounces  of  sil- 
ver in  an  hour ;  the  silver  is  supplied  by  plates 
of  the  metal  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough .  As 
a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  galvanic  battery,  the 
power  of  which  requires  to  be  continually  re- 
newed, this  machine  has  been  found  entirely  snc- 
ceasful,  it  having  continued  for  many  months  in 
operation  without  any  material  variation  iu  power. 
We  observe,  however,  that  the  process  of  silver- 
ing by  the  galvanio  battery  is  going  on  in  the 
same  room  in  smaller  vats.  When  the  articles 
10  be  silvered  are  brought  into  this  room,  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  suspend  them,  so  that 
they  shall  hang  clear  of  the  bottom  and  not  tonch 
each  other,  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  vats 
where,  under  eleotric  agency,  the  deposition  of 
silver  is  going  on.  They  have  to  remain  there 
a  certain  length  of  time,  proportioned  to  the 
thicknessofthesilvercoveringrequired;  they  may 
b<>  either  coated  with  a  thin  film  or  solidly  en- 
cased in  a  suit  of  silver  armour.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  process  is,  that  articles  to  be  sil- 
vered may  be  first  engraved,  the  deposition  of 
silver  going  on  with  such  unvarying  thickness  in 
every  part,  that  the  finest  lines  of  the  engraving 
tool,  and  even  the  characteristio  marks  of  the  en- 
graver, are  exactly  reprodnoed  upon  the  silver 
surface.  Any  attempt  to  silver  a  surfitce  finely 
engraved  by  any  other  means,  would  infallibly 
deface  or  choke  up  the  work  of  the  artist.  The 
operation  uf  gilding  is  performed  i.i  precisely  the 
same  manner — though  we  witnessed  a  sort  of 
l^erdemain  feat  in  this  department  of  the  works, 
tbe  operator  gilding  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  in  less 
than  two  seconds  by  simply  immersing  it  in  a 
btown-colored  liquid. 


On  emerging  from  the  silvering  vate,  the  arti- 
bles  are  washed  and  dried,  and  conveyed  to  the 
pdKshing  rooms,  to  be  polished  and  bnmished. 
The  polishing  is  performed  in  various  ways. 
Flat  surfaces  are  hammered  upon  a  glossy  anvil 
by  a  heavy  hammer,  and  finally  polished  by 
rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Hollowed 
surfaces  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  felt  or 
leather  rubbers,  revolving  rapidly  in  a  kind  of 
lathe.  The  parts  to  be  burnished  are  rubbed  to 
a  dazzling  lustre  by  burnishing  tools  of  polished 
steel.  After  this,  such  fittings,  as  handles  of 
crystal  or  ivory,  as  may  be  wanted  are  added, 
and  a  final  coloring  by  the  application  of  plate- 
powder  qualifies  them  for  the  show-room  or  the 
market. 

We  must  add  one  word  explanatory  of  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  figures  by  electrotype.  To 
produce  such  a  figure  a  model  must  first  be  form- 
ed ;  from  this  a  mould  is  taken,  the  interior  of 
whidris  rendered,  by  a  slight  coating  of  black- 
lead,'oi»other  means,  susceptible  of  the  deposit ; 
it  is  then  put  into  a  vat  containing  a  solution  of 
copper,  and  the  deposition  commences.  The 
solidity  of  the  figure  will  of  course  depend  upon 
tbe  time  it  remains  in  the  vat;  and  supposing  it 
to  remain  a  sufficient  time,  with  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  it  may  become  a 
solid  mass  as  effectually  as  if  filled  with  metal  at 
the  foundry. 

*  ■ 

Instead  of  the  connected  lists  of  marriages 
and  deftiis  which  we  find  in  American  journals, 
the  Clerman  papers  publish  such  and  similar 
anyoSucnicnts  separately,  in  the  form  of  adver- 
tisomVBts,  and  paid  for  accordingly.  I  give  a 
few  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  such  an- 
nouncements. 

"Bethrothal  Mtice. 

The  Betrothal,  which  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  this  month,  of  our  eldest  daughter  Anna, 
with  the  Machinc-factory-owncr,  Mr  Hermann 
Paucksch,  we  havethehonor  hereby  to  announce 
very  respectfully  to  all  friends  and  relatives,  in 
place  of  an;  more  partici»lar  notice. 

The  Preacher  and  School-inspector/Sohroeter, 
with  bis  wife : 

In  place  of  any  more  particular  notice  recom- 
mend themselves  as  betrothed. 

,^  Anna  Schroeter. 

" "    *  Hermann  Paucksoh." 

p  .  "  Notires  of  Deaths. 
Yestefday  evening  softly  fell  asleep  my  warm- 
ly loved  Grandmother,  Hetuietti  Chevallier, 
born  Krack,  in  the  arms  of  her  true  sister,  the 
Frau  Dorothea  Meyer,  born  K  aok  She  had 
lift  the  81st  year  of  her  life  bihind  her.  For 
silent  sympathy  for  her  loss,  beg 

Albeet  Lahdo, 

DOEO'.  HBA  MkTER." 

"This  noon,  at  hilf-paU  1  o'clock,  fell  softly 
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aaleep  our  dear  little  Paul.  We  thank  God, 
who  rouchahafed  to  us  for  two  years  the  posses- 
sion of  this  dear  little  child,  and  begof  ourrela- 
tiTes  and  friends  their  silent  sympathy." 

Among  the  expressions  fot  decease  in  these  no- 
tices we  see  often,  "  slept  softly  away  to  a  better 
life;"  "slept  over  to  that  tide;"  "departed 
thither,"  and  the  like.  The  notices  are  often 
couched  in  very  significant  and  touching  terms, 
though  sometimes  less  happy.  In  cases  of  wed- 
dings, the  married  pair  "reccommend  themselves" 
in  the  news-papers  in  terms  similar  to  the  an- 
nouncements  of  betrothal. — North    American. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flodk  ard  Meal. — The  price  of  Floor  shows  a 
ftrther  advance  of  about  2Sc.  per  barrel,  since  our 
last  report,  notwithstanding  the  decline  in  England, 
.according  to  the  last  arrival.  But  we  can  see  no  sub- 
stantial reason  for  this  advance.  We  believe  the  sap- 
ply  in  the  country,  allowing  for  all  anticipated  expor< 
tation,  is  amply  sufficient,  at  a  price  moch  bel»w  that 
now  demnnded.  The  last  sales  were  made  aft  $10  a 
$10.25  for  standard  brands.  Rye  Flour  $6.75,  and 
Corn  Meal  $i.50a4.62. 

Graik.' — Wheat  and  other  grain  h«ve  also  advanced. 
Sales  of  good  red  wheat  have  been  made  as  high  as 
$2.60,  and  white  at  3.60.  Rye  has  sold  as  high  as 
1.40  ;  yellow  Corn  1.03,  and  white  97  a  98.  Oats  are 
worth  60  a  63  for  Delaware,  and  65  a  68  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Seem.— Clover  $6.35  a  6.90 }  Timothy  3.S0  a  4 ; 
Flax  1.85. 

Plaster. — $3.50  a  4  per  ton,  and  scarce.  , 

GuAKO  is  in  brisk  demand. 

Hay  and  Steaw — Good  Timothy  is  worth  $1  05  a 
1.25,  and  Straw  $17  a  18  per  ton. 

Cattle  Mabket. — The  offerings  of  Beef  Ca' 
'  past  week  have  been  about  600  head.  Th^' 
high  prices  were  well  maintained,and  all  offeri 
purchased  by  the  city  butchers  within  the  range  of 
$10.50  a  13  per  100  lbs.,  for  inferior  and  prime  quall- 
>ties.  Cows  are  in  eood  demand  at  former  prices; 
Calves  are  selling  at  6c.  per  pound.  The  receipts  of 
Nogs  have  increased,' 1000  head  having  arrived.  They 
were  mostly  disposed  of  at  $7  a  7.75  per  100  lbs., 
which  is  a  decline.  Sheep  and  lambs  continue  4o 
meet  a  good  inquiry  at  $3  a  8,  as  in  quality. '~    ' 

(Chesterfield  boauding  scHOdi,  for 
J  BOyS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this  Inatitution 
will  commence  on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY. 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Cai,W.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 3m. 

I-^LRRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOt  POR 
J  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,— The  Four^  Term 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth 
month  next. 
For  pat ticnlars,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCBAFT, 
Eldridge'a  Hill,  Sslem  Co  ,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  21— 4t.  pd. 

WANTED,— By  a  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.  For  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid, J.  M.  W.  Baeclay,  p.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  111., 
or  enquire  of  Wm.  W.  Moose,  100  S.  Fifth  St.,  Phitada. 


Cattle  the 
h^Emt-r 
'erlW»'«e 


THE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  a  Friend  Female 
Teacher  in  his  family,  to  have  the  care  of  and  in- 
struct his  chileren.  Please  to  communicate  with 
Riohaed  T.  Tvtsn,  Still  Pond  P.  O.,  Kent  County 
Maryland,  or  Wm.  W.  Mooke,  100  South  Sth  St., 
Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  38th,  1855— 4t; 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS The  Summer  Session  of  this 

School  will  commence  on  Second  day  the  ?lft  of 
Fifth  month  next.  The  usual  brsncbes  of  a  thorough 
English  education  are  tangbt.  Terms,  $60  per  ses- 
sion of  Twenty  weeks.  For  fuither  information 
address  the  Principal,  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Pnneifal. 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Jr.,  Ttaetur. 
4th  mo.  14 — 6t. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  be  extensive  and  thorongb. 
A  series  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
onrarious  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatus ;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by 
a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Terma  per  session  of  five  months.  Sixty  Dollars. 

No  extraa,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
guages, which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each. 

For  reference  and  further  particulajs  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

3d  mo.  31,  1855— 6t.  BENJ.  SWAYNE.     . 

VrcTlTotn  boardTngschool  for'girls. 

Vi  The  Summer  Session  of  this  School  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month  next.  It  is  siluated  near 
the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  Rail- 
road, from  which  place  pupils  are  conveyed  free  of 
charge. 

The  branches  comprising  a  thoroogh  English  edu- 
cation are  taught.  Scientific  Lectures  are  delivered 
during  the  term,  illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus. 
Terms  $50.00  per  session  of  twenty  weeks.  Drawing 
$5.00  extra.  All  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Principal,  Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester 
C4.,  Pa.  SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 

.3d  mo.  24 — 6t.  Principal. 

GREEN    LAWN   BOARDING    SCHOOlT^FOR 
GIRLS. — This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 

Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 

day  of  Finh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  usual 

branches  of  a  solid  English  Education  j  also  Drawing, 

and  the  French  Language.    No  extra  charge  exce|.t 

for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term- 
Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 

Session.     One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 

at  the  close  of  the  term. 
Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 

received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 

health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 

of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  bad  to  the  school  by  means  of 

Public  Stages  from   Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 

Cochianville. 
For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Oreen  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post  Office. 
3d  mo.  1? — 3m.  pd. 

Merrihew  &  Tkoafisen,  Printers,  Merchaatab.4lb. 
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U>ITXI>  BT  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

PUBLISHED  BT  WM.  W.  rtOOBE, 

No.  100  South  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Erery  Seventh  day  st  Two  Dollars  per  tunum,pitfiM« 
in  mdvanet.  Three  copies  sent  to  one  address  for  Five 
Dollars. 

Commnnications  nnist  be  addressed  to  the  PnUisher 
free  of  expense,  to  whom  all  payments  are  to  be  made. 


80KB  AOOOnHT  OF  THE  LAST  DATS  OF  ABKAHAM 
SHACKLITOir. 

Daring  the  continuance  of  Abraham  Shackle- 
toD*8  distemper,  while  it  was  in  anj  way  suitable 
for  him,  he  straggled  to  get  out,  to  sit  with 
Friends  in  their  religions  meetings,  waiting  there- 
io  for  a  renewal  of  strength  to  his  inward  man ;  and 
when    prevented  by  the  progress  of  hiii  disorder 
from  attending  meetings,  he  was  visited  in  his  own 
^MTtment  by  many  Friends,   to  whom   he  was 
often  drawn  forth  in  sweet  counsel,  to  the  tender- 
ing of  their  spirits,  under  the  influence  of  the 
precious  senw  and  power  which  accompanied  his 
words.  Many  were  the  seasonable  opportunities  of 
this  sort,  and  many  the  weighty,  sensible  expres- 
sions that  dropped   from   him,  in  the  coarse  of 
his  painful,  tedious  illness,  which  reduced  him  to 
very  great  bodily  weakness.     Hiii  flesh,  indeed, 
ezaeedingly  decayed,  but  his  spirit  was  constant- 
ly renewed  and  replenished  with   heavenly  oil ; 
so  that  his  lamp  burned  bright  to  the  last,  and 
in  holy  confidence  of  a  happy  change,  a  little  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  said  to  his  relations  about 
hin  :     "  I  hare  no  cause  to  grieve,  neither  would 
I  have  yon."     Yet  he  mentioned  in  true  humility 
be  had  nothing  to   trust  to  but  the  mercies  of 
the  Almighty.     His  mind  was  often  favored  with 
inward  joy ;  and  one  night,  afier  mach  bodily 
paia,  he  was  so  filled  with  heavenly  consolation, 
(hst  with  a  melodious  voice  he  said,  "  I  am  well, 
I  feel  no  pain,  I  feel  good.     Oh,  the  elders  I  the 
•Iders !  they  should  dig  for  the  arising  of  the 
wsU  of  life,  as  with  their  staves  in  their  hand.«. 
Spriag  up,  0  well,  and  I  will  sins  unto  thee." 
At  another,  in  a  manner  rimilar  to  this,  he  uttered 
these  words :  "  Those  that  are  fkilhfal  to  the 
•ad  shall  reoeive  a  cnwn,  a  crown  that  fadeth 
not  amy ;  but  rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witeh- 
attu"    The  night  before  his  decease,  a  young 
SMO,  sboat  whom   he  had  seTeral   times  been 
aaxioosly  coocerned,  being  brought  to  his  bed 


side,  though  his  speech  faltered,  be  spoke  with 
the  authority  of  truth  on  his  spirit.  To  one  of 
his  own  family,  who  was  present,  he  addressed  . 
himself  in  a  most  affecting  and  encouraging  exhor- 
tation, as  if  taking  a  last  and  solemn  farewell. 
He  departed  this  life  in  great  peace  the  same 
day  about  iioon,  the  24th  of  6th  month,  1771, 
aged  seventy-four  years ;  and  after  a  very  large 
and  sdeinn  meeting,  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Friends'  burying  ground,  in  Ballitore,  27th  of 
the  same.  His  son  Kichard  Sbackleton  long 
felt  and  long  lamented  the  loss  of  such  a  Father 
—such  a  friend  ;  and  that  sorrow  which  he  in- 
dulged in  secret,  in  the  chamber  where  he  had 
seen  him  die,  sometimes  burst  forth  at  his  own 
table  sarrounded  by  his  friends.  The  mantle 
of  thp  departed  worthy  seemed  to  have  descended 
on  his  son,  who,  deprived  of  his  precepts  and  ex- 
ample, endeavored  yet  more  closely  to  follow 
Him  to  whose  service  both  had  been  dedicated. 
Long  was  the  loss  of  this  exemplary  and  vener- 
able man  felt,  even  by  a  wider  circle  than  his 
own  connections.  On  this  occasion,  one  who 
had  been  a  pupil,  Edmund  Burke,  thus  writes  to 
big  son  B.  S.  "I  had  a  true  honor  and  affection 
for  that  excellent  man.  He  was  indeed  a  man 
of  singular  piety,  rectitnde  and  virtue,  and  with 
these  qualities  he  hvl  a  native  elegance  of 
manniTS  which  nothing  but  genuine  good  na- 
ture and  unaffected  simplicity  of  heart  can  give, 
and  which  they  will  give  infallibly,  be  the  ex- 
terior forms  what  they  may." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  testi- 
mony concerning  Abraham  Sbackleton,  of  Balli- 
tore, Ireland,  in  1774. 

"  Koverent,  awful,  solemn,  and  touching  to  the 
thoughtful  beholder,  was  his  deportment  in  reli- 
gions meetings.  His  humble  spirit  deeply  and 
patiently  waited,  (sometimes  watched  and  waited 
long,)  for  the  resurrection  of  divine  life.  When 
this  was  present  he  had  all  things  ;  when  this 
disappeared,  all  comfort  seemed  withdrawn.  And 
as  he  seemed  beyond  most  men  to  take  little  satis- 
faction in  any  thing  but  the  precious  truth  itself, 
80  we  believe  he  was  beyond  most  men  favored 
with  the  overshadowing  of  it." 

John  Griffith  met  with  him  when  travelling 
in  Ireland,  and  writes  in  his  Journal,  "  I  met 
with  my  good  friend  Sbackleton  ;  of  him  I  think 
it  may  be  said,  '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  there  is  no  guile.'  He  was  a  grrat  com- 
fort and  help  to  me ;  and  though  he  did  not  ap- 
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pear  publicly  as  a  minister,  yet  he  would  drop 
tender  advice  at  times,  in  families,  in  a  very  af- 
fecting manner.  His  irhole  conversation,  looks 
and  deportment,  were  so  leavened  and  tempered 
with  good,  that  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  preacher 
of  ri^teousnesa,  wherever  he  came."— JfemoiV* 
of  the  Shackleton  Family. 


EABLT  PtETT.-— NO.  XLT. 

William  Rirton,  son  of  Richard  and  Sarah 
Barton,  of  West  Town,  in  the  parish  of  Kensing- 
ton, near  London,  Middlesex,  aged  about  twenty 
two  years,  was  carefully  ^ucated  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  holy  profession  thereof.  He 
was  from  a  child  dutiful  to  his  parents,  and 
tenderly  affectionate  to  them,  and  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  Being  well  inclined  when  he  went 
to  school,  he  gave  his  brothers  and  school-fellows 
good  advice,  and  was  ezemplaiy  in  his  solid,  se- 
date and  wise  deportment,  which  was  also  tem- 
pered with  much  sweetness,  so  that  he  was  well 
beloved  both  at  school  and  in  the  family  at  home; 
and  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  grew  in  grace. 

Ele  was  afflicted  before  his  sickness  with  mnoh 
pain,  which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  patience, 
and  in  bis  sickness  he  would  often  say,  "  It  is  a 
hard  rough  way  that  I  tread ;  the  Lord  support 
me  and  keep  me,  that  I  may  not  step  aside  but 
be  preserved  to  the  end;"  and  often  said,  "Oh! 
when  shall  I  go  to  rest  on  the  other  side,  or  be- 
yond all  pain  and  trouble  ?  but  Lord,  lot  it  be 
thy  time,  and  be  pleased  to  give  me  patience.'' 

Afterwards,  he  said,  "I  am  bound  for  heaven; 
I  am  for  eternity." 

Again,  his  brothers  and  sisters  standing  by, 
he  said  to  them,  "I  beg  of  you  be  dutiful  to 
our  dear  parents;  you  cannot  do  too  much  for  them. 
If  I  were  to  live,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to 
serve  them.  And  to  thee,  brother  Benjamin, 
thy  standing  is  on  slippery  places;  have  a  care 
and  live  well,  that  ihou  mayest  die  well  and  come 
to  me."  He  said  often  t«  his  brother  and  sister, 
"  Live  every  day  as  if  it  were  your  last  day." 

On  the  day  he  died,  he  said  to  his  mother 
and  aunt,  "  Sit  close  to  me,  and  I  will  keep  close 
to  the  Lord.  Methinks  I  see  the  Lord  coming 
to  call  me  this  day,  or  to  send  the  angel  of  his 
presence,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  him." 

Afterwards  he  said,  "  How  gloriously  the  out- 
ward sun  doth  shine ;  so  doth  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness shine  upon  my  soul  this  day." 

Awhile  after,  he  asked  if  it  rained,  and  it  was 
told  him  it  did ;  then  after  a  pause  he  said,  "  It 
is  a  mollifying  day,  the  Lord  mollify  and  tender 
all  our  hearts  and  spirits."  Then  after  a  time  of 
stillness,  he  said  to  his  aunt,  « I  have  something 
to  say,  but  my  breath  is  very  short;"  and 
desired  of  the  Lord  to  give  him  breath  that  he 
might  speak,  and  in  a  little  time  he  was 
answered,  and  the  Lord  opened  his  mouth  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  those  that  were  about  him. 
He  particularly  directed  himself  to  the  youth; 


and  expressed  a  great  concern  that  the  young 
generation  that  were  coming  up,  might  remem- 
ber their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  &c., 
which,  with^.the  living  presence  of  the  Lord  that 
was  then  felt,  so  tendered  the  hearts  of  all  pre* 
gent,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye ;  but  bia 
ezoellent  exhortation  was  not  taken  verbatim. 

He  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer  to  the 
Lord,  and  fell  asleep  the  8d  of  the  9th  mo. 
1706.  As  he  wbs  well  beloved  and  esteemed, 
be  was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  many  friends 
and  neighbors,  he  having  said,  "  I  do  not  care 
how  much  company  is  at  my  burial,  for  I 
believe  the  Lord  will  meet  with  them."  And  so 
the  Lord  was  pleaed  to  appear  in  that  solemnity, 
blessed  be  his  holyoame  forever. 

"Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints." 


Letter  of  Martha  Bouth. 
Manohebter,  6th  mo.  27th,  1782. 
Wm.  WimKE  AKD  Wira,  dear  Brother  and  SUter. 

I  expect  you  have  before  this  time  had  the 
sorrowful  intelligence  communicated  by  cousin 
Qibbons  respecting  our  dear  nephew, — an  event 
that  yet  deeply  affects  my  heart — and,  had  not 
divine  compassion  been  extended  as  a  strong 
tower  around  my  poor  tabernacle,  I  think  it 
scarcely  could  have  sustained  the  shock, — ^the 
information  being  given  by  a  secret  intimation 
in  my  own  mind,  when  nature  was  far  spent, 
having  sat  several  meetings  vrhich  lasted  near 
seven  hours.  But,  before  1  proceed,  I  may  first 
say,  our  friend  Robert  Valentine,  from  America, 
came  here  the  seventh  day  before  the  permitted 
trial,  and  found  his  mind  drawn  to  lodge  with  ns, 
a  favor  we  had  no  expectation  of;  he  attended 
our  meeting  on  First  day,  to  the  strength  and 
comfort  of  the  poor  in  spirit;  he  is  advanced  in 
years  and  rather  feeble  in  body,  but  I  think  it 
may  be  truly  said,  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord  and 
in  the  power  of  His  might.  Had  a  heart  tender- 
ing season  in  the  evening  under  our  roof,  many 
Friends  being  present,  in  which  he  was  led  into 
fervent  supplication  for  the  youth  present,  as 
also  for  his  children  in  a  distant  land,  that  they 
might  continue  to  be  the  Lord's  children.  Next 
day  we  set  out  for  Warrington,  where  we  took 
a  tender  leave  of  our  dear  Tommy.  We  went 
sooner  than  usual,  to  atend  the  funeral  of  a  friend 
from  Hcndal,  who  died  on  a  journey  of  business, 
at  Wbitechurch,  in  Shropshire,  and  was  brought 
here,  so  that  many  are  the  permitted  events, 
though  trying  to  us,  in  Divine  wisdom,  for  the 
instruction  of  us  that  are  yet  left  behind. 

To  return  now  to  tho  former  part  of  what  I 
was  going  to  mention,  that  a  friend  coming  into 
our  women's  meeting  with  some  papers  for  us  to 
sign  I  said,  bethought  it  would  not  be  amiss  just 
to  mention  that  our  friend  Robert  Valentine, 
who  intended  to  proceed  forward,  was  on  further 
consideration  moat  easy  to  return  to  Manchester. 
No  sooner  bad  he  spoken  than  a  very  unusoal 
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sadncas,  like  »  dartj  stmck  through  my  whole 
frame,  bo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  sat  till  th% 
bonnesa  was  done,  and  then  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  my  aunt,  that  something  had  fallen 
out  at  Manchester  since  we  left  it  yesterday, 
which  is  the  cause  of  Robert's  going  back.   She 
tried  to  put  it  from  me,  believing  it  was  only  a 
tarn  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  did  not  feel  quite 
clear  of  as;  but  the  intelligence  in  my  own  mind 
waxed  loader  and  loader,  that  before  we  were 
oat  of  the  meeting  place  the  voice  said  plainly — 
thy  nephew  is  dead.     I  then  told  my  aunt  again 
(who  aeeine  me  Very  sorrowful,)  said,  my  dear, 
do  not  affict  thyself  so,  but  have  faith  and 
patience  till  inquiry  can  be  made.     I  said,  my 
dear  aunt  I  do  not  afflict  myself,  but  an  dis- 
tressed, and  not  without  cause.     I  then  looked 
inward  to  see  if  be  was  removed  by  any  kind  of 
Mcident  in  the  warehoose,    but  the  answer  w«s 
no,  he  is  rank  In  deep  water.    I  tnmed  into  a 
firiend's  house  and  sat  in  as  much  stillness  as  I 
oonld,  but  in  great  a^ony  of  spirit,  which  the 
friend  perceiving,  inquired  if  anything  was  amiss. 
I  told  her  my  nephew  was  dead  and  the  way  it 
had  been  permitted ;  she  seemed  much  astonished, 
for  she   knew    him    well,  but   was  willing   to 
hope  it  was  not  so,  and  tried  to  comfort  me,  but  I 
eonld  receive  none  till  another  intimation  was 
sounded  in  the  ears  of  my  soul — ^be  not  over  mach 
troubled,  he  is  taken  from  the  evil  to  come  and 
is  entered  into  rest  and  peace ;  nature  then  got 
some  relief  by  tears,  which  was  soon  renewed  by 
my  dear  husband  coming  in,  who  was  informed 
of  the  event,  and  deeply  affected  therewith.     We 
got  home  that  evening  in  a  carriage,  and  found 
the  remains  of  our  dear  adopted  son  laid  out,  a 
fair  corpse,  except  a  little  settling  of  blood  in  the 
fiioe,  being  found  with   his  face  downward  in 
what  is  called  a  whirlpool  near  the  usual  bathing; 
our  before  mentioned  friend  and  many  others 
that  were  standing  around  him,  I  trnst  felt  such 
a  time  of  solemnity  as  will  not  easily  be  forgot- 
ten;  then  dear  Robert  was  drawn  forth  into 
testimony,  in  which  he  had  to  express  (from 
divine  authority) — "Sorrow  not,  my  friends,  for  I 
feel  an  evidence  that  it  is  well  with  the  young 
man."     And  oh !   my  dear  brother  and  sister, 
what  cause  have  we  to  be  thankful  that  we  feel 
that  continuance  of  this  evidence,  and  that  it  so 
bore  up  my  mind  when  following  him  to  meet- 
ing, that  I  did  not  drop  one  tear,  but  in  the 
solemn  sitting  was,  I  trust,  influenrcd  with  power 
from  on  high  to  bear  an  honest  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  deceased,  in  which  I  had  to  express 
I  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  he  had  a 
strong  will  and  an  undaunted  courage,  which 
might  be  some  apparent  cause  of  bis  being  now  a 
corpse,  and  the  permission  of  it  might  by  some 
be  stated  an  untimely  end ;  but  I  durst  not  call 
it  so,  nor  even  say  but  with  resignation,  why  is 
it  thus  permitted  ?  for  I  had  fully  to  believe  in 
the  ordering  of  unerring  wisdom ;  he  was  taken 


from  the  evil  to  come,  and  is  entered  into  everlast- 
ing rest,  for  which  he  was  in  a  good  degree  pre> 
pared  in  being  preserved  in  innocency  of  con- 
duct and  conversation,  so  that  I  n6ver  heard  an 
unguarded  expression  drop  from  his  lips;  for 
though,  as  I  before  stated,  he  had  a  strong  will 
and  also  an  inclination  to  have  followed  others 
in  some  little  imitations  of  dress,  but  I  found  it 
my  duty  to  remove  the  first  appearance  of  the 
little  foxes ;  so  that,  I  have  cause  to  hope  the 
tender  vine  was  not  hurt  thereby.  I  felt  an  ear- 
nest engagement  of  mind,  that  all  who  had 
cliildren  or  the  care  of  youth  might  thus  watch 
over  them  for  good,  and  restrain  them  firom  hurt- 
ful things;  the  reflection  of  wbich  afforded 
great  peace  at  this  time  of  deep  trial.  Thus 
much  was  called  for  from  me;  after  which,  several 
liviuK  testimonies  were  borne,  as  also  under  our 
roof  in  the  evening,  many  of  the  yout|}  being 
present  whose  hearts  were  greatly  tendered.  Our 
loss  of  him  will  be  great,  hut  as  we  have  cause 
to  believe  his  gain  far  greater— divine  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will. 

Martha  Rodth. 


tot  Frlandt'  Intalllgcncer. 

Being  on  a  visit  some  time  since  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  friends  herein  named,  I  acciden- 
tally  met  with  the  following  feeling  tribute  of 
William  Cliffton,  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
wife  Amy,  whom  he  survived  nearly  nine  years. 

It  was  found  amongst  his  papers  after  his  de- 
cease ;  and  some  of  us  who  knew  the  subject  of 
it,  can  fully  attest  its  truthfulness.  Being  much 
interested  in  it  myself,  and  believing  it  would 
also  interest  some  friends  who  may  have  travelled 
in  that  neighborhood  in  the  service  of  truth,  and 
mingled  with  her  in  social  intercourse,  even  if 
but  for  a  brief  season,  I  have  procured  a  copy. 

J.  M.  E. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  10th  of  the  5th 
month,  1889,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age,  my 
right  well  beloved  wife  Amy,  after  a  long,  dis- 
tressing illness  of  the  dropsy  in  the  chest,  wbich 
she  endured  with  much  patience.  She  was  a 
choice  companion,  one  of  a  thousand  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  precious  gift  to  me,  being  one  of  the 
choice  daughters  of  Zion,  of  whom  itissaid,  "they 
are  all  glorions  within,  their  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold." 

Tth  mo.  3d. — When  I  call  to  remembrance 
thy  care  and  diligence,  dear  Amy,  in  bringing  up 
thy  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  thy 
love  and  care  of  the  Lord's  messengers  when  they 
called  apon  us,  I  have  said  in  my  heart,  surely 
I  am  highly  blessed  with  such  an  helpmate,  far 
above  many>  But  now  this  pleasant  place  saems 
lonely,  but  thy  image  s^ms  before  me  as  a  com- 
fort in  my  lonely  walks ;  s  blessing  hast  thou 
been  to  me,  for  thou  wast  a  precious  gift  of  my 
heavenly  Father ;  blessed  be  his  name,  may  I 
walk  worthy  of  all  the  many  favors  I  have  re- 
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ceived.  I  crave  thy  help,  most  gracious  Father, ' 
to  work  out  my  soul's  salvation  io  thy  holy  fear ; 
that  my  soul  may  breathe  the  pare  air  of  Im- 
manuel's  better  land.  I  crave  thy  favor  on  the 
bended  knee  of  mv  prostrated  soul,  that  thou 
vrilt  keep  my  head  above  the  billows.  0  dear 
and  holy  Father,  preserve  us  all  in  thy  pure 
fear  and  counsel,  now  and  ever ;  amen,  saitb  my 
BOnl. 

7th  mo,  4th. — Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart,  who  can  alone  give  thee  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  a  happy  eternity  when  the  trials  of  time 
are  over,  0  my  poor  soul ;  for  blessed  forever 
be  his  name,  who  oauseth  hope  to  spring  in  my 
heart,  who  raiseth  my  head  in  hope  at  times,  that 
when  these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a 
moment  in  comparison  of  a  never  ending 
eternity,  arc  over,  all  will  be  well,  if  wisely  exer- 
cised thereby. 

•  — _— 

For  Friends*  Intelllganeer. 
"  He  has  got  past  the  mining  pott." 

This  was  the  significant  expression  of  a  young 
Friend,  in  relation  to  one  who  wa>  very  highly 
esteemed  in  our  Society,  and  who  <iid  hold  fast 
his  integrity  to  the  end,  and  gave  the  most  con- 
soling evidence  that  he  had  "  not  followed 
cnnniDgly  devised  fables." 

Most  cheering  and  comforting  is  the  view 
given  intheHevelations,  "Him  that ovcrcometh 
will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and 
he  shall  go  do  more  out.''  But  mark,  it  is  only 
to  those  who  are  overcomcm  that  this  promise  is 
given,  and  so  much  frailty  and  imperfection 
attach  to  poor  hunaanity,  that  the  exhortation  to 
"  watch  aod  pray  coatinnally,"  is  most  e.special- 
ly  fitting  to  our  condition,  as  is  also  that  per- 
tinent warning,  "  let  him  who  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Self  exaltation, 
and  thinking  of  oorselves  "  more  highly  than  we 
ought  to  think,"  are  irrelevant  to  the  Christian 
character,  in  which  gentleness,  meekness,  humili- 
ty and  charity  conspicuously  shine  forth.  Does 
he  deserve  the  name  of  a  Christian  who  is  not 
clothed  upon  with  these  virtues  ?  D. 

RKUGION. 

Whateverof  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  soul 
itself,  belongs  to  both  worlds.  Real  goodness 
does  not  attach  itself  merely  to  life ;  it  points  to 
another  world.  P(diticul  and  professional  fame 
cannot  last  forever,  but  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  before  Ood  and  man,  is  an  inheritance 
for  eternity.  Beligion,  therefore,  is  a  necessary, 
and  indii>pensable  element  io  any  human  char- 
acter. There  is  no  living  without  it.  Religion 
ia  the  lie  that  connects  man  with  his  Creator, 
and  holds  him  to  his  throne.  If  that  tie  is 
sundered  or  broken,  he  floats  away,  a  worthless 
atom  in  the  universe,  its  proper  attractions  all 
gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole  future, 
nothing  lut  darkness,  desolation  and  death.     A 


man  with  no  sense  of  religious  duty  is  he  whom 
the  Scriptures  describe — in  so  terse  but  terrific  a 
ihanner — as  "  living  without  God  in  the  world." 
Such  a  man  is  out  of  his  proper  being — out  of 
the  circle  of  all  his  happiness,  and  way,  far  away; 
from  the  purposes  of  his  creation. 


HAME8  OF  FIX)WERS. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  little  people  know 
of  the  names  of  plants  which  they  almost  daily 
see ;  farmers  and  their  wives,  who  have  lived  a 
long  life  in  the  fields,  can  tell  yon  nothing  on 
these  matters.  The  men  are  even  at  &ult  among 
the  trees  on  their  own  farms,  if  these  are  at  all 
out  of  the  common  way;  and  as  for  the  smaller" 
native  plants,  they  know  less  about  them  than 
their  own  oxen.  Like  the  children,  they  some- 
times pick  a  pretty  flower  to  bring  home,  but 
they  have  no  name  for  it.  The  women  have 
some  little  acquaintance  with  herbs  and  simples, 
but  even  in  such  coses  they  frequently  make 
strange  mistakes ;  they  also  are  attracted  by  the 
wild  flowers ;  they  gather  them,  perhaps,  but 
they  cannot  name  them.  And  yet  this  is  a  day 
when  flower  borders  are  seen  before  every  door, 
and  every  young  girl  can  chatter  largely  about 
"boquets,"  and  the  language  of  flowers. 

It  is  true,  the  common  names  of  our  wild 
flowers  are,  at  best,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
Some  are  miscalled  after  European  plants  uf  very 
different  characters.  Very  many  hare  one  name 
here,  another  a  few  miles  off,  and  others  again 
have  actually,  as  yet,  no  Knglish  names  w-hat- 
evcr.  They  are  all  found  in  botanical  works 
under  long,  clumsy,  Latin  appellations,  very  little 
fitted  for  every  day  uses,  just  like  the  plants  in 
our  gardens,  half  of  which  are  only  known  by 
long  Latin  polysyllables,  which  timid  people 
are  afruid  to  prouounco.  But,  annoying  as  this 
is  in  the  gardens,  it  is  still  worse  in  the  fields. 
What  has  a  dead  Unguiige  to  do  on  every  day 
occasions  with  the  living  blossom  of  the  hour  ? 
If  these  hard  words  were  confined  to  science  and 
big  books,  one  would  not  quarrel  with  the  rough- 
est and  most  pompons  of  tnem  ~all ;  but  this  ia 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  evil  is  spread- 
ing over  all  the  woods  and  meadows,  until  it 
actually  perverts  our  common  speech,  and  libels 
the  helpless  blossoms,  turning  them  into  so  many 
"  pr^cieuses  ridicules."  Happy  is  it  for  the 
ro8e  that  she  was  named  long  ago  ;  if  she  had 
chanced  to  live  until  our  day,  by  some  prairie 
stream  or  on  some  remote  ocean  island,  she  would 
most  assuredly  have  been  called  something  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 

Before  people  were  overflowing  in  science— at 
a  time  when  there  was  some  simplicity  left  in 
the  world — the  flowers  received  much  better  treat- 
ment in  this  way.  Pretty,  natural  names  were 
given  them  in  olden  times,  as  though  they  had 
been  called  over  by  some  rural  party,  gone  a 
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Mftying,  of  ft  pleasaDt  spring  morniDg.  'Manyc^ 
thaw  old  namea  were  thoroaghly  liomely  and 
nutie,  Buah  as  the  ox-eye,  crowfoot,  cows-lip, 
batter-«ap,  pndding-grasg,  which  grew  in  erery 
meadow ;  then  there  was  the  hare-bell,  which 
loved  to  hang  its  light  blue  bells  about  the 
haunts  of  the  timid  hare,  the  larkspur ;  the  bind- 
weed, winding  about  shmbs  and  bushes  f  the 
honey-mckle,  which  every  child  has  stolen  many 
a  time  from  the  beos ;  spicy  gilliflowers,  a  cor- 
mption  of  July-flowers,  from  the  month  in  which 
they  bloBsomed ;  daffadowndillies,  a  paizle  for 
•kymdogistt ;  penny-royal ;  holly-hock,  or  holy- 
OM,  as  It  was  sometimes  written ;  paigle,  another 
■nae  for  oows-lip;  primrose,  from  the  early 
season  when  the  flower  blooms;  carnation,  or 
"  coronation,"  from  the  custom  of  wearing  them 
in  wreaths.  These  last  were  also  called  sop-in- 
wine,  ftt>m  their  being  thrown  into  wine  to  im- 
prove its  flavor,  a  onstom  which  seems  to  have 
Srevaited  formerly  in  England  ;  the  old  Greeks 
ad  a  praotaoe  of  the  same  kind,  for  the  Abb4 
Bartholemi  tells  ns  they  threw  roses  and  violets 
into  their  wine-easks,  for  the  purpose  of  flavor- 
ing their  wines.  May  not  this  anoient  custom 
r)ve  the  origin  of  the  common  French  phrase — 
booquet  dn  vin  ? 

There  were  othcif  names,  given  to  the  plants 
in  these  good  old  times,  showing  a  touch  of 
quaint  humor — like  Souncing  Bet,  Ragged 
Robin,  Bachelor'g-bntton,  snap-dragon,  foxglove, 
monks-hood.  Others  bore  names  which  showed 
there  had  been  lovers  in  the  fields — like  sweet- 
Cicily,  sweet-William,  heart's-ease,  pansies,  true 
love.  Even  mere  personal  names,  such  as  are  so 
often  given  to-day,  were  far  better  managed  then, 
as,  far  instance,  Herb  Robert,  good  King  Henry, 
Marietta,  Bartram,  Angelica.  Others,  again, 
were  imaginative  or  fanciful,  as  morning-glory, 
night-shade,  flag,  lose-strife,  wake-robin,  sim- 
p1er'8-joy,|thrift,  speed-well,  traveller's-joy,  snow- 
drops, winter's  pale  foundling,  way-faring-tree, 
eye-bright,  shepherd's-pnrse,  pink  meaning  eye, 
marigold,  lady's  smock — ^from  the  white  leaves 
of  these  flowers  blooming  in  the  grass,  like  bleach- 
ing linen ;  the  wallflower,  which  loved  the  shade 
of  feudal  castles,  and  still  clings  faithfully  to 
&Iling  ruins ;  king's-spear,  flower-gentle,  goldi- 
locks, yellow-golds,  the  flower  de  luce,  flower  of 
light,  which  great  painters  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  saintly  personages  in  many  a  noble 
work  of  art;  the  sweet-daisy  or  day's-eye,  the 
*'  eye  of  day,"  aa  Chaucer  h^  called  it. 

After  such  names  as  these,  onght  we  not  to  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  appellations  like  Batschia, 
Schobnia,  Bachnera,  Gt>odyera,  Brusmannsia, 
Henehera,  Sehenceria,  Schizaathns,  and  as  many 
more  to  match  as  you  please  J  Names  remark- 
ably well  adapted  to  erooodilea,  rattlesnakes  and 
seorpions,  but  little  sn^ed,  one  would  think,  to 
the  flowers  of  the  field.— ^«fa2  Bimn. 


tnm  tha  Batton  TrtTaUer. 

EXTERSIYE  QUARRY  UNDER  TB£  CITY  OF  nSV- 

BALSM. 

The  letter  from  your  Syrian  correspondent 
published  in  last  Thursday's  Traveller,  concern- 
ing the  recent  discoveries  made  in  Sidon,  re- 
minds me  that  I  have  never  Seen  any  account  of 
an  extensive  quarry  under  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  thongh  not  nnknown,  was,  till  last  irinter, 
unexplored.  Perhaps  a  sketch  of  an  excursion 
which  I  made  to  it  last  season,  in  company  with 
some  ten  or  twelve  others,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  your  readers. 

If  they  will  examine  a  map  of  Jerusalem  and 
vicinity,  they  will  see  a  spot  just  within  the 
walls,  and  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  called  Jers- 
miah's  Grotto.  Whence  it  derives  its  name,  or 
why  it  is  appropriated  to  that  prophet  in  par- 
ticular, I  know  not,  but  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  deserted 
quarry.  Between  it  and  the  walls  of  the  city 
runs  a  road  leading  across  the  Yalley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  and  skirting  the  mount  of  Olives,  till  it 
falls  in  with  the  path  from  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
when  it  crosses  the  mountain  to  Bethany  and 
thence  to  Jericho. 

It  has  long  been  more  than  suspected  that  a 
gallery  of  this  quarry  extended  under  the  wall 
of  the  city  itself,  but  nothing  wa8  positivelr 
known  regarding  it,  as  it  bas  been  kept  carefhl- 
ly  closed  by  the  successive  governors  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  probably 
walled  up,  at  least  as  early  as  the  times  of  the 
Crusades,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
besieging  army;  earth  was  then  thrown  up 
against  this  wall,  so  as  eSeotually  to  conceal  it 
from  view,  and  it  is  only  upon  the  closest  scru- 
tiny that  the  present  entrance  can  be  perceived. 

Drs.  Smith  and  Robertson,  during  their  tour 
through  Palestine,  made  an  effort  to  effect  an  en- 
trance, but  in  vain,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all 
other  attempts  have  been  equally  unsuccessful, 
until  about  a  year  ago,  wlien  the  dog  of  an 
American  gentleman,  a  resident  of  Jerusalem, 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  some  animal,  scratched 
a  hole  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ^ound  and  sud- 
denly disappeared ;  he  soon  came  back,  and  his 
master  attempted  an  exploration,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  candies  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  attempt.  He  returned,  however,"  with  his 
sons  and  a  servant  just  about  sunset,  and,  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  locked  out  of  the  city, 
they  succeeded,  without  attracting  observation, 
in  descending  and  making  a  survey  of  the  whole 
extent.  The  report  of  this  was  soon  bruited 
abroad,  and  before  the  authorities  took  any 
action  in  the  matter  it  was  visited  by  several  par- 
ties, and  by  ours  among  the  number. 

The  afternoon  on  which  we  proposed  to  explore 
the  qaarry,  I  returned  to  my  hotel  firom  a  walk, 
and,  changing  my  clothes,  was  soon  equipped 
and  ready  for  the<  rest  of  the  party,  when  a  wait- 
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er  informed  me  tbat  tbey  had  been  gone  some 
minutes.  Fearful  of  uii<>iDg  the  only  op> 
portunity  I  should  have,  I  ran  down  into  the 
street  and  hastened  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
gate,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  proper  way, 
when  fortunately  I  met  the  servant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vice  Consul,  who  had  already  served  mo  as 
guide  and  showman,  but  always  through  the 
medium  of  ai\  interpreter.  Summoning  to  my 
aid  almost  the  only  Arabic  words  I  knew,  I 
shouted  "  Bab  el  Shem,"  or  "  The  Damascus 
Gate."  Hu  understood  me,  and  turniiig,  set  off 
as  fast  as  his  dignity,  his  larse  trowsers  and 
bis  crooked  swotd,  would  permit  him.  As  wc 
turned  out  of  the  gate  I  saw  the  rest  of  the  par- 
ty stunding  at  a  little  distance  preparing  for  the 
descent,  and  immediately  joined  them. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  dispute  among  us, 
as  to  which  of  the  Franks  should  have  the  honor 
of  leading  the  party,  but  as  we  found  all  were 
anxious  to  see  Dr.  M.,  a  tall  and  very  pompous 
man,  humble  himself,  the  question  was  soon  de- 
cided. An  Arab  servant  was  the  pioneer,  and 
you  can  hardly  imagine  our  astonishment  when 
we  saw  him  lie  flat  on  his  face,  and  worm  him- 
self feet  foremost  into  a  hole,  into  which  a  man 
with  bis  arms  by  his  sides  could  not  possibly  have 
inserted  his  shoulders.  Nest  came  the  doctor, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  drab  overcoat,  cut  in  the 
height  of  the  present  fashion;  turning  the  long 
skirts  up  over  his  back,  he  prostrated  himself 
amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  lookcrs-on. 
First  there  was  a  digging  of  tho  toes  into  the 
ground,  and  a  pulling,  then  a  pushing  with  tho 
elbows.  Slowly  and  with  difficulty  was  the  feat 
performed,  and  the  agonized  look  of  the  poor 
man,  as  he  took  the  last  look  of  earth,  was  in- 
descnbably  ludicrous. 

My  turn  soon  came,  and  it  was  certainly  the 
most  awkward  position  in  which  I  ever  found 
myself;  but  after  a  few  minutes  struggling  and 
kicking,  I  was  seized  by  the  ankle,  and  my  foot 
guided  downward  to  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  along 
the  top  of  which  I  hnd  been  crawling.  The  pas- 
sage was  some  ten  feet  in  length,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  to  the  loam  upon  which  we  stood, 
was  some  six  feet.  At  first  all  was  utter  dark- 
ness, but  my  eyes  soon  became  accustomed  to 
the  obscurity,  and  lighting  my  candle,  I  was 
ready  for  a  start  by  the  time  the  last  of  the  par- 
ty bad  joined  us. 

For  a  few  rods  the  descent  was  very  rapid 
down  a  slope  of  rich  loam,  but  soon  we  began  to 
ascend  over  immense  heaps  of  rubble  and  the 
ehippings  of  hewn  stone.  The  turnings  were 
frequent,  but  not  abrupt,  the  main  direction 
being  southeast.  We  took  the  precaution  to  fas- 
ten a  clue  at  the  entrance,  which  an  Arab  un- 
wound as  we  advanced,  and  at  every  turn  we 
stopped  to  examine  the  bearings  of  our  com- 
passes, so  that  our  progress  was  slow.  We  la- 
bored on,  however,  uow.  running  against  some 


of  the  liuga  pillars  left  for  the  support  of  the 
roof,  and  again  stumbling  over  some  mas- 
sive block,  which  we  could  not  see  in  the  ob> 
scurity.  We  followed  up  the  different  galleries, 
and  e;zamined  them  all  thoroughly,  in  hope  of 
finding  some  other  outlet,  but  were  stopped  io 
every  direction  by  the  solid  rock. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of  "  take  care, 
here's  a  precipice !"  We  all  pressed  for- 
ward to  the  spot  to  examine  it,  and  found  our- 
selves on  the  edge  of  a  pit  some  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  deep,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  across.  The 
floor  was  of  rock,  smooth,  but  extremely  uneven, 
the  inequalities  being  caused  by  breaking  off  tho 
blocks  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  cutting  them 
away ;  the  roof,  too,  presented  a  similar  appear- 
ance. >ear  this,  at  the  end  of  a  long  gallery, 
was  a  fbuntuin  supplied  by  water  dropping  from 
the  roof.  It  was  delightfully  cool,  but  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste,  being  strongly  impregnated 
with  lime. 

Our  advance  was,,  in  one  or  two  places,  ob- 
structed by  the  heaps  of  broken  stone,  which 
reached  so  near  thereof,  that  we  were  obliged  t  > 
creep  on  our  hands  and  knees.  I  could  under- 
stand well  what  a  grievous  penance  it  must  be, 
to  walk  with  one's  shoes  full  of  peas,  for  crawl- 
ing on  cobble  stones  is  near  akin  to  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  chambers  was  a  crevice  in  the  rock, 
through  which  one  or  two  of  us  squeezed,  and 
looking  up,  we  thought  we  had  discovered  an 
old  shaft,  but  on  climbing  thirty  feet  or  more, 
we  found  that  it  was  a  natural  fissure,  and  had 
no  outlet  above,  as  we  hoped.  Our  disappoint- 
ment was  lessened,  however,  upon  discovering 
that  the  sides  of  the  fissure  were  covered  with 
stalactites  of  a  rose  color,  and  we  immediately 
availed  ourselves  of  a  hammer,  produced  by  one 
of  the  party,  to  break  off  specimens,  with  which 
we  filled  our  pockets. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  was  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  Inst  chamber.  Here  were 
blocks  of  stone  but  half  quarried,  and  still  at- 
tached by  one  side  to  the  rock.  The  work  of 
quarrying  was  apparently  effected  by  an  instru- 
ment re?:embling  a  pickaxe,  with  a  broad  chisel- 
shaped  end,  as  the  spaces  between  the  blocks 
were  not  more  than  four  inches  wide,  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  work'  with 
chisel  and  mallet.  The  spaces  were  many  of 
them  four  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
the  distance  between  them  was  about  four  feet. 
After  being  cut  away  at  each  side,  and  at  the 
bottom,  a  lever  was  probably  inserted,  and  the 
combined  force  of  three  or  four  men  could  easily 
pry  the  block  away  from  the  rook  behind  ;  the 
stone  was  extremely  soft  and  pliable,  nearly 
white,  and  very  easily  worked,  but  like  the  stone 
of  Malta  and  Paris,  hardening  by  exposure.  The 
marks  of  the  cutting  instrument  were  as  plain 
and  well  defined  as  if  the  workman  had  but  just 
ceased  from  his  labor. 
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Having  tboronghlj  examined  every  nook  ond. 
corner,  we  tamed  back  toward  the  entrance,  ex- 
amining  the  ground  as  we  went.  Near  a  pillar 
in  about  the  centre  we  found  a  quantity  of  bones, 
brought  in  by  the  jackals,  the  smell  of  which 
had  first  attracted  the  dog.  We  then  looked 
along  the  surface  of  the  wall  which  closed  the 
entrance,  but  though  the  light  streamed  in  at 
one  or  two  cracks,  there  was  no  other  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  even  a  dog,  and  satisfied  that 
we  had  come  in  at  the  only  possible  entrance, 
we  one  after  another  climbed  up,  and  worked 
our  way  out. 

The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  biasing  iiill  in 
our  faocs  nearly  blinded  ua ;  aS  soon  as  we  could 
see,  there  was  as  universal  shout  at  the  forlorn 
sppearanee  each  and  all  of  us  presented.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  the  original  color  of  hat,  cap, 
clothes  or  hair,  for  we  were  covered  from  head 
to  foot  with  lime  dnst,  and  looked  like  acompany 
of  millers.  We  dusted  and  brushed  each  other, 
bat  to  no  purpose ;  we  were  marked  men,  and  our 
merry  party  was  greeted  with  many  a  stare  by 
the  staid  old  Turks,  as  we  marched  through  the 
streets  and  bazaars. 

Upon  comparing  a  subsequent  measurement  of 
oar  guiding  line,  and  the  time  spent  in  returning 
from  the  extreme  end,  we  judged  the  length  of 
the  quarry  to  be  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  its  greatest  breadth  less  thin  half 
that  distance. 

There  had  been  some  doubt  expressed  by  one 
or  two  of  the  party,  who  had  made  a  previous 
visit,  as  to  its  being  .a  quarry ;  but  we  all  agreed 
that  though  it  might  originally  have  been  a  grot- 
to, it  had  been  worked,  and  then  the  question 
arose,  "  By  whom  ?"  The  answer  was  "  King 
Solomon,"  and  for  this  opinion  there  seemed  to 
be  many  reasons.  The  stone  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  portions  of  the  temple  wall  still  remain- 
ing, and  '  referred  |by  Dr.  Robinson,  to  the 
period -of  the  first  building.  The  mouth  of  the 
quarry  is  but  little  below  the  level  of  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  temple  stood,  making  the 
transportation  of  the  immense  blocks  of  stone  a 
comparatively  easy  task. 

The  heaps  of  obippings  whioh  lie  about  show 
that  the  stone  was  dressed  on  the  spot,  which  ao- 
cords  with  the  account  of  the  bnilding  of  the 
temple :  "  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  build- 
ing, was  built  of  stone,  made  ready  before  it  was 
brought  thither ;  so  that  there  was  neither  ham- 
mer, nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the 
house  while  It  was  building."  The  extent  of 
the  quarry,  the  amount  of  stone  whioh  must 
have  been  worked  out  there,  and  the  sixe  of  some 
at  the  blocks  themselves.  The  extreme  age  of 
the  part  which  has  been  exposSd  to  the  action 
of  the  elements,  and  whioh  dates  back  in  legends 
and  traditions  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  The 
ikct  that  there  are  no  other  quarries  of  any  great 
sise  near  the  city,  and  especially  the  fket  that 


in  the  rei^  of  Solomon  this  qnarry,  in  its  whole 
extent,  was  without  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Whether  the  hole  through  whioh  we  effiMited 
an  entrance  will  be  closed  again,  is  hard  to  say, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  it  will,  as  the  quarry 
lies  directly  under  the  Mohammedan  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  in  case  of  an  insurrection  of  the 
Jews,  it  would  be  almost  impregnable  if  taken 
possession  of  by  insurgents,  and  at  the  same 
.time  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  blow 
up  all  that  quarter  of  the  city.  I  hope,  however, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  explored  before  the 
close  of  this  season,  and  a  better  account  given 
of  it  by  some  more  able  pen  than  that  of  a 

TrEo. 


WORDS  or  A  BELIEVES. 

Yon  have  only  a  day  to  pass  upon  the  Earth, 
endeavor  then  to  pass  that  day  in  peace. 

Peace  is  the  fruit  of  Love,  for  to  live  in 
peace  one  must  know  how  to  endure  many 
things. 

None  are  perfect,  all  have  their  faults,  every 
one  rests  upon  his  neighbor,  and  love  alone  can 
render  the  burden  light. 

If  you  cannot  bear  with  your  brethren,  how 
can  your  brethren  bear  with  you  ? 

Love  is  untiring,  indefatigable,  it  wearies  not; 
love  is  inexhaustible ;  it  lives  and  is  reborn  of 
itself,  the  more  it  overflows,  the  more  it  abo,unds. 

He  who  loves  not  his  brother  is  not  worthy  of 
Christ,  who  died  for  his  brethren.  Have  you 
given  your  wealth,  give  also  your  life,  and  love 
will  restore  you  all. 

I  tell  you  the  truth,  he  who  loves,  his  heart 
is  a  Paradise  on  this  earth.  He  has  God  in  him, 
for  Ood  is  love. 

The  vicious  man  loves  not ;  ho  covets,  hun- 
gers and  thirsts  for  all.  His  eye,  like  the  eye 
of  the  serpent,  fascinates  and  attracts  only  to  de- 
stroy. 

Love  reposes  in  the  depths  of  pure  souls,  as 
a  drop  of  dew  in  the  calyx  of  a  flower. 

Oh  I  if  you  only  knew  what  it  is  to  truly  love; 
you  say  you  love,  and  your  brethren  have  not 
bread  to  sustain  life,  nor  garments  to  cover 
their  naked  limbs,  nor  a  roof  to  shelter  them, 
nor  a  handful  of  straw  upon  which  to  sleep, 
whilst  you  have  all  things  in  abundance. 

You  say  that  yon  love,  and  there  are  many 
sick  who  languish  on  their  miserable  couches, 
deprived  of  comfort,  many  who  weep,  and  who 
have  no  one  to  weep  with  them,  many  little 
children  wandering  from  door  to  door  demand- 
ing of  the  rioh  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their 
table,  but  obtain  them   not. 

Yon  say  you  love  your  brothers,  and  what 
then  woald  yon  do  if  yon  hated  them  ? 

Bdt  I  say  unto  you,  he  who  can,  and  solaees 
not  his  brother  who  suffers,  is  the  enemy  of  hia 
brother,  and  whoever  can  and  nourishes  not  his 
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4>rotber  vho  hvngers,  is  hu  murderer. —  Ghrutxan 
Rejfitter. 


FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA.  FIFTH  MONTH  6,  IM5. 

We  have  received  several  essays  to  the  memory 
of  onr  youDg  friend  Caroline  £.  Halstead^deoeased, 
all  bearing  evidence  of  the  affectionate  interest 
manifested  for  her  wherever  her  lot  has  been 
cast,  and  uniting  in  testimonj  to  the  gentleness 
and  Christian  meekness  of  her  spirit.  Having 
published  two  short  memorials  sent  us  shortly 
afier  her  decease,  we  have  thought  these  were 
sufficient. 


Died, — On  the  5th  of  Third  month,  at  the  house 
of  his  grandparents  in  Spring  Valleyj^Ohio,  Wil- 
liam, youngeBt  son  of  Dr.    ■      -  ■ 
about  15  months. 


A.   B.   Butler,  aged 


^— ,  On  the  S7th  of  Fourth  month,  Richajid  J. 
Ward,  formerly  of  New  Jersey,  and  late  of  this 
citv,  in  the  45tfa  year  of  his  age. 

He  bore  a  long  illness  with  exemplary  patience, 
at  times  expressing  his  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will.  The  comfortable  evidence  is  left  upon  the 
minds  of  his  friends,  that  a  mansion  has  been  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  Heavenly  Father's  house. 

Died,  In  Salem,  N.  J.,  en  the  S3d  of  Third 
month,  1855,  Anha  M.,  daughter  of  William  and 
Mary  Carpenter,  aged  35  years 

The  excellent  example  of  this  dear  friend  has 
left  a  sweet  ravor  on  the  minds  of  survivors. 
Her  philanthropic  spirit  seemed  always  ready 
to  soothe  the  afflicted  and  distressed,  by  acts 
of  kindness  and  mercy.  In  her,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  the  poor  Lave  lost  a  friend  j  for  al- 
though twenty-seven  years  of  her  life  were  spent 
in  a  sick  room,  she  did  not  weary  in  well  doing. 
Her  love  seemed  to  flow  towards  all.    She  took 

f-eat  delight  in  reading  the  journals  of  ancient 
riends,  and  often  expressed  the  desire  that  these 
should  be  substituted  by  the  members  of  her  own 
Society  for  the  light  and  trifling  publications  of 
the  day.  She  did  what  she  could  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  Friends'  wrstings,  often  expressing 
the  satisfaction  she.derived  from  a  perusal  of  them. 
We  believe  she  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith,  and  that  a  mansion  was  prepared  for  her  in 
the  realms  of  bliss. 


BIBLE  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  first  Bible  printed  on  the  oontineot  of 
America  was  in  native  Indian.  The  New  Testa- 
ment in  1661,  and  the  old  in  1693,  both  by 
John  Elliott.  They  were  published  in  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass.  A  Oerman.  quarto  edition  was 
published  at  Germantown,  near  Fhiladelf^ia,  by 
Christopher  Sowers  in  1706.  The  first  Amerioan 
edition  of  the  Bible,  tn  Engluh,  was  printed  by 
Kneeland  and  Green,  at  Boston,  in  1758,  in 
nnall  qaarto,  700  or  800  oc^es.  It  was  pub- 
lished Dj  Hinohman,  a  bookseller,  bat  to  aroid 


prosecution  by  tho^e  who  had  a  patent  from  the 
King,  they  reprinted  the  whole  title  page  of  the 
English  copy,  inoluding  the  London  reprint.  The 
next  edition  was  by  Bobert  Aitken  of  Philadel- 
phia, io  1781-2. 

JOHN  JACKSON." 
For  Vitenilt'  iDlelllgeKer. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feeling  that  we  refer  to 
the  departure  from  our  midst  of  this  our  helored 
friend. 

Gifted  in  an  enlarged  degree  with  eadowmente 
adapted  to  render  him  useful  to  his  fellow-men, 
he  was  found  faithful  in  their  ooonpanoy ;  first, 
in  training  his  own  spirit,  and  then,  in  present- 
ing a  lively  and  instructive  example  of  patience, 
peraeverauce,  gentleness,   and  self-consecration. 

The  self-government  thus  attained,  connected 
with  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment, 
qualified  him  eminently  to  become  a  peace-maker, 
and  many  can  attest  his  usefulness  in  this  re- 
spect. ' 

He  had  an  expansive  and  abiding  interest  for 
the  young.  Under  a  feeling  of  religious  concern 
in  their  behalf,  he  opened  the  Sharon  Boarding 
School  for  Females  in  the  vicinity  of  Darby,  and 
became  extensively  known  as  a  successful  instmo- 
tor.  In  this  vocation  he  labored  for  13  yaan^ 
and  the  love  which  his  numerous  pupils  cherbbed 
and  still  maintain  for  him,  affords  oonclnsiTO 
evidence  of  the  Christian  influence  which  goverac4 
his  conduct. 

About  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  he  appeared 
in  the  ministry.  When  engaged  in  this  impor* 
taut  service,  his  manner  was  solemn  and  impres- 
sive, the  pathos  of  his  voice,  in  conjunction  with 
his  words  of  truth,  fell  sweetly  upon  the  lutener, 
giving  the  evidence  that  his  utterances  were  flow- 
ing from  a  pure  and  divine  fountain. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  he  labored  ears- 
estly  in  this  his  heavenly  mission,  and  we  c«Q> 
not  doubt  but  that  the  seed  scattered  has  taken 
root  in  many  minds,  and  is  now  growing  to  t^o 
honor  of  the  great  Husbandman. 

In  his  search  for  truth,  he  was  indefatigable 
and  persevering ;  and  when  discovered,  sinoeio 
and  independent  in  i(e  advocacy ;  thus,  in  oon- 
neotion  with  his  ministry,  he  was  frequently  en- 
gaged with  his  pen  in  presenting  such  views  and 
principles  as  were  dearly  impressed  upon  his- 
own  mind,  involving  the  religious  and  general 
welfare  of  mankind. 

The  illness  whioh  terminated  his  valuabl* 
labors,  although  acute  in  its  character,  was  evi- 
dently based  upon  the  former  feebleness  of  his 
constitution ;  patient  and  eaduring,  however,  he 
continued  at  times  to  furnish  to  those  around 
him  the  evidenee  that  his  spirit  was  still  searoh- 
ing  into  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  that  th^ 
prospect  before  him  was  one  of  light,  of  beauty, 
and  of  holy  hope. 

He  ohanged  the  mortal  for  the  immortal,  the 
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corraptible  for  the  ineorrnptible,  a  dweUiag  on 
earth,  for  an  abode  in  hearen,  on  7th  day  the  14th 
of  4th  month,  1856,18  At  ifitk  year  of  his 
age.  0.  T. 

PkOadelphia,  4th  mo.  27, 1855. 


XATXRIAL8  IN  THEIB  IRTISIBU;  STATE. 

If  a  pieee  of  silver  be  pot  into  nitrie  aoid,  a 
elear  and  colorless  liquid,  It  id  rapidly  dissolved, 
and  vanisfaes  from  the  sight.  The  solutioo  of 
•ilver  may  be  mixed  with  water,  and,  to  appear- 
anoe,  no  effect  whatever  is  produced ;  thus  in  a  pail 
of  water  we  dissolve  and  render  invisible  more 
than  ten  pounds  worth  of  Bilver,'not  a  particle  of 
which  can  be  seen.  Not  only  silver,  lead,  and 
iron,  but  every  other  metal  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  with  similar  results.  Y/  hen  charcoal 
M  barood,  when  candles  are  burned,  when  paper 
is  bnmed,  these  substances  all  disappear,  and 
become  invisible.  In  fact,  every  material  which 
is  visible  can,  by  certain  treatment,  be  rendered 
invisible.  Matter  which  in  one  oondition  is  per^ 
feotly  (^aque,  and  will  not  admit  the  least  ray 
of  light  to  pass  through  i^  will,  in  another  form, 
bMOBie  quite  transparent. 

The  cause  of  this  wonderful  effect  of  the  con- 
dition of  matter  is  utterly  inexplicable.  Philoso- 
phers do  not  even  broach  theories  upon  the  sub- 
ject, mncki  lesa  do  they  endeavor  to  explain  it. 
The  substances  dissolved  in  water  or  burned  in 
the  air,  are  not,  however,  destroyed  or  lost;  by 
eertain  well-known  means.they  can  be  recovered, 
visible,  some  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  they 
were  before  their  invisibility ;  others,  though  not 
in  the  same  state,  can  be  shown  in  their  elementa- 
ry oondition ;  and  thus  it  can  be  proved,  that 
matter  having  once  existed,  never  ceases  to  ex- 
ist, although  it  can  change  its  condition  like  the 
aaterpillar,  which  becomes  a  chrysalis,  and  then 
a  gorgeous  butterfly.  If  a  pailful  of  the  solu- 
tion of  silver  be  oast  into  the  sea,  it  is  apparent- 
ly lost  by  its  dispersion  in  the  mighty  ocean,  but 
it  nevertheless  continues  to  exist.  So  when  a 
bo^el  of  charcoal  is  burned  in  a  stove  it  dis- 
appears in  consequence  of  the  gas  produced  being 
Buxed  with  the  vast  atmosphere ;  but  yet  the 
ofaarooal  is  s^ill  in  the  air;  .  On  the  brightest 
and  sunniest  day,  when  every  object  can  be 
distinctly  seen  above  the  horizon,  hundreds  of  tons 
of  charcoal  in  an  invisible  condition  pervade  the  air. 
Glass  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  transparen- 
cy of  a  compound,  which  in  truth  is  nothing 
bat  a  mixture  of  the  rust  of  three  metals.  This 
power  of  matter  to  ehanse  its  conditions  from 
aolid  capacity  to  limpid  transparency,  causes 
some  rawer  pntslins  phenomena.  Substances 
increase  in  weight  without  any  i4>parent  cause  ; 
for  instance,  a  plant  goes  on  increasing  in  weight 
ft  hundred-fold  for  every  atom  that  is  missing 
from  the  earth  in  which  it  is  growing.  Now  the 
■imple  explanaticm  of  this  is  that  we  leaves  of 


plants  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  Ae  in- 
visible charcoal  from  the  atmosphere,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  vinble  state  in  some  shape  or  other. 
The  lungs  of  animals  and  a  smokeless  furnace 
change  matter  from  its  visible  to'  its  ioTisible 
state.  The  gills  of  fishes  and  the  leaves  of  plants 
reverse  this  operation,  rendering  invisible  or 
gaseous  matter  visible.  Thus  the  balance  in 
nature  is  maintained,  although  the  cootinnal 
change  has  been  going  on  long  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  "extinct  animals." — [Cbrr««po»- 
deHce  o/tbe  Scuntt^  American. 


THE  HEBRETT  LANOTTAOE. 

The  following  historical  sketch  of  the  decline 
and  revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew,  is  extracted 
from  Hurwitz's  Introductory  Lecture  at  the 
London  Universty. 

Languages,  like  human  beings,  are  said  to  have 
their  different  stages  of  existence ;  their  infancy, 
vouth,  manhood,  and  their  decrepit,  yet  garru- 
lous old  age.  In  languages  of  comparatively 
modem  formation,  these  stages  may  be  pretty 
accurately  marked;  bnt  not  so  with  respect  to 
Hebrew.  There  we  can  only  discover  manly 
vigor  and  declining  age. 

In  the  Pentateoch  we  find  the  language  already 
in  the  hightest  state  of  improvement  it  ever  at- 
tained. In  this  most  ancient  of  all  books,  ws 
have  already  the  two  great  divisions  of  style— >- 
prose  and  verse— -distinctly  marked,  and  formally 
recognized ;  and  what  is  not  less  remarkable,  the 
prose  constitutes  the  far  larger  portion  of  thQ 
work.  And  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  in. 
teHect  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  a  people 
must  have  already  reached  an  advanced  point, 
who  possessed  a  language  of  facts,  or  simple  his- 
toric narrative,  and  at  the  same  time  a  language 
of  the  imagination  often  conveying  the  same 
facts  as  the  former,  but  as  contemplated  in  mo- 
ments of  emotions  and  excited  fancy ;  and  each- 
of  these  lan^ruages  subsisting  apart  from  eaoh 
other,  and  enjoying  its  own  special  character — an 
advantage  this,  which  the  Greeks  had  but  im- 
perfectly attained,  even  so  late  as  the  date  of 
Herodotus. 

The  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew  Language  began 
with  Moses,  and  continued  with  little  variation, 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Heiekiah.  It  was 
during  this  long  period,  that  Hebrew  literature 
arrived  at  its  most  flouririiing  state.  The  song 
of  Deborah,  and  the  prayer  of  Hinnah,  show, 
that  even  in  tiuies  of  anarchy,  the  Israelites 
neither  selected  their  language,  nor — and  I 
would  particularly  draw  your  attention  to- this, 
as  a  f(»reibte  and  demonstrative  proof  of  high 
cultivation — </(«  educatiom  of  their  daughters.  It 
was  even  during  these  disturbed  times,  that  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  were  established ;  it  was 
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during  this  golden  period  of  the  language,  that 
the  royal  bards  of  Israel  struck  their  harps,  and 
(ha  eloquent  prophets  of  the  Hebrews  poured 
forth  those  energetic  and  manly  orations,  which 
have  been  and  ever  will  be  the  admiration  of 
ages. 

After  the  death  of  Hesekiah,  when  the 
Asayriaus  and  the  Chaldeans  made  frequent  in- 
roads into  the  land,  the  language  began  sensibly 
to  decline. 

Jeremiah  is  not  indeed  deficient  in  poetical 
*  beauties ;  but  he  wants  that  majesty,  elegance, 
and  purity  of  diction  which  characterise  ]kaiah, 
Joel,  Habakkak,  and  other  ancient  prophets. 
In  proportion  as  the  state  declined,  so  did  the 
genius  of  the  language ;  till  at  last,  when  the 
nation  was  plucked  up  from  its  native  soil,  and 
transplanted  into  a  foreign  country,  Jndah's 
sweet  toned  lyre  was  struck  dumb ;  Sion's  sacred 
ministrels  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows ;  and 
when  their  spoilers  asked  them  to  sing  the  fes- 
tive song,  they  emphatically  ezclaimedj  "  Ah ! 
how  can  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land?''  The  vanquished  gradually  exchanged 
(heir  own  venerable  tongue  for  that  of  the  van- 
quishers ;  and  the  Hebrew  rapidly  approached 
its  dying  days.  The  lamp  of  prophecy  was  not 
entirely  extinguished;  but  it  gave  only  a  dim 
light :  it  was  surrounded  with  a  thick  oppressive 
atmosphere.  The  five  last  prophets  still  poured 
forth  their  oracles  in  Hebrew  j  but  it  was  no 
longer  the  pure  classic  Hebrew  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Id  short,  the  language  became  more 
and  more  intermixed  with  foreign  words  and 
idioms,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Nchemiah,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
language  of  their  ancestors ;  and  had  not  Provi- 
dence raised  an  Ezra,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
holy  seal  for  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  the 
sacred  writings  might  have  been  irrecoverably 
lost. 

The  Israelites  justly  consider  Ezra  as  the  re- 
storer of  their  religion  and  the  preserver  of  their 
holy  law.  Nor  must  we  omit  Nehemiahj  this 
truly  pious  patriot,  who,  amidst  the  daszling 
splendour  of  an  eastern  court,  could  still  drop  a 
tear  for  the  shattered  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
weep  for  the  forlorn  condition  of  his  country — 
who,  although  cup-bearer  to  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  enjoying  great  consideration,  and  dignified 
office,  did  not  forget  his  distressed  brethren  ;  but 
sacrificing  ease  and  comfort,  and  honors,  hastened 
to  theit  relief,  and  reanimated  (heir  drooping 
spirit.  He  it  was,  who,  together  with  Ezra  and 
other  eminent  men,  first  introduced  the  custom 
of  reading  the  law  in  public,  and  of  interpreting 
It  to  the  people,  who  soon  iearnt  to  appreciate  its 
value,  and  to  practice  its  invigorating  lessons ; 
and  the  consequence  was  (hat  iddatry  was  for 
ever  banished  from  amongst  Israel.  Tku  did 
these  pious  men  labor  for  the  benefit  of  (heir  na- 
tion, and  laid  a  sure  and  solid  fonndi^on  for  the 


revival  of  learning.  This  was  all  that  cironm- 
stances  permitted  them  to  do.  The  people  had 
already  adopted  the  Chaldee  as  their  vemacnlar 
tongue;  and  the  Hebrew  became,  what  it  has 
ever  since  been,  a  dead  or  learned  language. 
'  A  new  epoch  now  commences  in  the  history  of 
the  language,  which  my  limited  time  will  not 
permit  me  further  to  pursue.  I  shall,  therefore, 
only  briefly  remark,  that  ever  since  that  period, 
the  Hebrew  continued  to  be  cultivated  amnngst 
the  Jews  with  more  or  less  success,  in  propor- 
tion as  (hey  were  more  or  less  persecuted ;  that 
it  was  transmitted  traditionally  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  of  the  present  era,  when  Rabbi  Soadias, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Arabic  version, 
wrote  the  first  grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
He  was  soon  fullowed  by  other  Icarnod  L'raeHtes, 
who,  during  that  and  the  following  fonr  centuries, 
distinguished  themselves,  not  only  ingrammati- 
oal  learning,  but  in  every  other  department  of 
knowledge.  The  names  and  works  of  Jehnda 
ben  Karish,  Menacham  ben  Serug,  Jehuda 
Chinig,  Jonah  ben  Ganaob,  Solomon  ben  Gebrial, 
Jehuda  Hallevi,  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Mtumonides, 
Joseph,  Moses,  and  David  Kimchi,  Nachmanidos, 
Aberi  Cid,  Abarbanel,  Elias  Levita,  and  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  named,  are  all  well 
know  to  the  learned. 

Indeed,  this  was  the  golden  age  of  Rabbinieal 
literature.  The  Jews  of  Spain,  in  particular, 
devoted  their  minds  to  philosophy,  medicine, 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  greatly  assisted  m  keeping  up  the  lamp 
of  seience  daring  the  ages  of  G-othic  darkness. 
They  made  astonishing  progress  in  every  branch 
of  learning,  until,  in  the  year  1492,  a  bigoted 
King,  incitied  by  a  brutal  and  ignorant  Priest- 
hood, who  dreaded  the  light  of  science,  plunged 
half  a  million  of  human  beings  into  misery  and 
despair,  and  almost  extinguished  the  mental  light 
of  Israel. 

Excepting  Origen  in  the  second,  and  Jerome 
in  the  fourth  century,  very  few  Christians  could 
boast  of  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
before  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
Renchlin  was  the  first  that  led  the  way.  He  was 
followed  by  a  few  others ;  bnt  the  prejudice  of 
the  times,  joined  with  a  prevailing  ignorance, 
prevented  the  general  diflbsion  of  Hebraic  learn* 
ing. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ignorance  of 
even  the  clergy  of  those  days,  from  what  Conr. 
Hercsbaoh  relates  in  his  work  (Orat.  de  Laudibus 
Literar.  Grae.)  He  states  that  he  heard  a  monk 
announce  from  the  pulpit  to  his  audience,  "They 
(I  suppose  the  heretics)  have  introduced  a  new 
language,  which  is  called  the  Greek  :  this  must 
be  shunned.  It  ooeasions  nothing  but  heresies. 
Here  and  there  these  people  have  a  book  in  that 
language  called  the  New  Testament.  This  book 
is  rail  of  stones  and  adders.     Another.Iangoage 
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ia  sUitiog  np — the  Hebrew.  IhoM  (hat  learn  it 
ate  sure  to  beoome  Jews." 

However,  soon  after  the  reformation  had 
slaekened  the  cords  of  mental  bondage,  the  im- 
portanoe  of  tho  Hebrew  began  io  be  more  and 
more  felt.  Since  that  period  it  has  struck  deep 
itwt  on  Christian  ground.  Ooltirated  by  men  of 
rare  talents,  it  soon  grew  np  and  flourished,  and 
I  rejoice  to  say  it  continues  to  do  so.  Pity  it  is 
that  it  grows  rather  too  luxuriantly,  and  wants 
now  and  then  a  little  pruning. 

To  mention  the  names  of  the  eminent  men  who 
wrote  on  this  language  in  various  parts  of  En- 
rope,  would  take  up  more  than  my  limits  will 
allow.  To  Englishmen,  however,  it  must  be 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  distinguished  names 
of  a  Selien,  Pocock,  Lightfoot,  Walton,  Cantell, 
and  Louth,  adorned  the  annals  of  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture. 


BOB-HABINB  EXPLORATIONS. 

The  barque  Emily  Banning,  which  left  this 
port  in  December  last,  with  three  of  the  Nau'.ilus 
Sub-Marine  Company's  machines  on  board, 
bound  on  a  pearl  fishing  vojnge,  is  now  engaged 
in  exploring  the  wreck  of  the  frigate  San  Pedro, 
on  the  coast  of  Ycneznela.  This  frigate,  sup- 
posed to  have  on  board  some  two  or  three  million 
dollars,  was  blown  npat  the  Island  of  Margurita, 
in  1815.  Her  stem  being  blown  out,  the  trea- 
sure scattered  upon  the  surrounding  sand.  Some 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  heretofore 
been  taken  up,  biit  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  machinery  employed,  operations  were  sus- 
pended. The  company  fitting  out  the  E.  Ban- 
ning, ordered  her  to  stop  there,  and  the  trial  de- 
scent of  the  first  machine,  sent  down  in  66  feet 
water,  brought  up  one  hundred  dollars — thirty- 
two  dollars  being  found  within  the  first  area 
covered  by  the  machine,  before  moving.  Other 
articles,  as  eopper,  &e.,  were  brought  np  at  the 
same  time. 

The  captain,  finding  the  advantage  of  continu- 
ing the  work,  immediately  left  for  the  seat  of 
government,  to  secure  the  necessary  privilege, 
which  was  granted.  Letters  have  been  received 
from  on  board,  dnring  the  absence  of  the  captain, 
which  represent  tho  operators  aa  "shovelling 
dollars."  It  is  the  intention  of  the  compmny  to 
blow  the  fragments  of  the  ship  to  pieces,  securing 
th«  copper,  guns,  shot,  &o.  The  captain  writes, 
"the  bells  are  all  they  are  said  to  be."  One  of 
the  engineers  writes,  "  I  wish  you  could  look 
into  the  bell  when  we  are  down  on  the  bottom 
with  our  spades,  digging  for  the  dollars.  We 
can  look  out  of  the  windows  of  the  bell,  and 
get  out  on  the  sand,  and  pick  up  the  bell,  and  run 
all  aronnd  where  we  like."  Two  months,  it  is 
anticipated,  will  be  sufficient  to  take  np  every 
vestige  of  the  Saa  Pedro ;  and  the  captain  reports 


he  has  another  vessel  near  him  in  the  same  depth 
of  water,  66  feet,  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  on 
board  in  speoie,  and  another  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand  dollars,  both  of  which  he  will  take  up  be- 
fore proceeding  on  his  voyage. — Journal  of 
Commerce. 


THS  CBIMXA. 

The  Crimea  is  a  peninsula  of  about  8000 
square  miles,  possessing  a  greater  variety  of 
natural  resources  than  perhaps  any  territory  of 
equal  extent  in  Europe.  Three  sides  of  it  are 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  north-east 
Ride  by  the  Sea  of  Azov^'  It  forms  pait  of  the 
Russian  Government  of  Tautida ;  and  its  present 
condition,  as  a  country  neglected,  depressed,  and 
debased,  is  a  standing  testimony  to  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  Russian  rule.  So  far  from  beeping 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  tho  Crimea 
has  sadly  retrograded.  Her  products  are  shipped 
off  in  considciable  quantities  to  Russia,  much  of 
them  extorted  from  her  in  return  for  the  czar's 
protection.  The  fertility  of  some  parts  of  the 
Crimea  is  so  great,  that  several  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  fruits  of  tho  earth  can  be  cultivated, 
with  but  slight  labor,  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
and  to  an  astonishing  ext'Cnt  of  increase.  This 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Greece  under  her  system  of 
colonization.  Six  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  they  had  bognn  to  form  colonics  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Asia  M  inor ;  and  we  learn 
from  Strabo,  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  that 
they  preferred  this  peninsula,  from  its  contain- 
ing so  many  inducements  to  industrial  enter- 
prise, particularly  in  tho  richness  of  its  soil, 
which,  it  is  affirmed,  was  found  to  yield  a  return 
of  fifty  times  the  seed.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it 
was  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  especially 
of  Athens,  whose  territory,  being  of  small  extent, 
and  of  indifferent  fertility,  was  nnable  to  main- 
tain its  large  population  by  its  own  produce. 
There- is  a  deep  cla-ssictd  interest  iu  this  subject. 
Demostheoes  has,  more  than  once,  had  his  elo- 
quence excited  by  it.  Besides  breadstuffs,  it 
still  exports  hides,  morocco,  and  other  fine 
leathers,  silk  stuffs  of  Eastern  fabric  and  pattern, 
camel's  hair,  wool  skins,  dried  fruit,  wines,  and 
an  endless  variety  of  other  products,  for  which 
the  Crimea,  with  its  appurtenances,  has  com- 
paratively inexhaustible  resources.  The  popula- 
tion has  become  a  very  mixed  one,  and  on  this 
account  is  only  the  more  likely  to  sustain  an  ad- 
vanced civilisation  and  industrial  progress.  The 
largest  proportion,  no  doubt,  consists  of  Moguls 
and  Turks,  united  nnder  the  common  designa- 
tion of  Tartars ;  but  there  are  Greeks  and  Rus- 
sians, and  even  Germans,  in  teonsiderable  nDm-> 
hers,  among  them,  and  these  latter  have  for  some 
time  past,  it  is  isaid,  been  rapidly  inereasing.-'- 
Journal  o/  Commerce. 
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BABTLON. 

At  a  recent  lueeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  a 
lett«r  was  read  from  Coloael  Kawlinaon,  who, 
when  he  wrote,  was  encamped  amid  the  ruins  of 
ttncient  Babylon.  He  had  succeeded  in  tracing 
the  old  bed  of  the  river  all  through  the  city,  and 
in  identifying  many  of  the  chief  buildings  by 
the  aid  of  inscriptions  ota  bricks  and  slabs  scat- 
tered near  their  remains.  Ho  had,  moreover, 
made  out  the  ute  of  the  ancient  wall,  which  in 
extent  is  not  far  from  the  dimensions  described 
by  Greek  wtiters.  Being  obliged  to  suspend 
operations  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  extreme 
heat,  the  Colonel  had  set  himself  to  translate  the 
inscription  on  the  slab  now  preserved  in  the 
India  House ;  and  finds  it  to  be  a  historical  nar- 
rative of  the  deeds  of  the  great  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, so  much  in  agreement  with  the  statements 
left  by  Berosus  that  he  is  inclined  to  place  faith 
in -that  much  questioned  historian.  The  excava- 
tions continued  at  Birs,  Nimroud,  and  Rouy  nnjik, 
have  led  to  no  new  discovery  of  inscriptions — 
nothing  more  than  sculptures,  and  a  few  cylin- 
ders, the  latter  confirmatory  of.  what  is  known 
respecting  Esarhaddon.  Sir  John  Bowring  has 
sent  home  some  Chinese  translations  of  the 
Budhist  books  carried  into  China  from  India  in 
remote  ages,  the  earliest  being  the  most  deside* 
rated.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  it  appears  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  if  more 
are  required,  for  the  rebels  destroy  all  the  libra- 
ries and  books  that  fall  in  their  way,  except  the 
few  published  under  their  own  authority.  M. 
Mariette  is  pursuing  his  excarations  at  Memphis, 
doing  for  that  long  buried  city  what  Layard  diJ 
for  Ninevah.  The  site  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
known  before  he  began  his  labors,  and  he  has 
now  disinterred  the  famous  temple  of  Seraphis-r- 
the  Serapeum  so  often  alluded  to,  with  regrets  for 
its  destruction.  He  has  also  found  the  tomb  of 
Apis,  which  in  extent  and  multiplicity  of  vaults, 
chambers,  and  passages,  is  said  to  resemble  a 
subterranean  town.  I'he  style  of  arobiteotnro 
shows  the  buildings  to  have  been  erected  at  the 
time  when  Greek  and  Egyptian  art  came  into 
combination.  Numbers  of  oxen,  repreaentatives 
of  Apis,  have  come  to  light,  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, from  which  important  revelations  are 
hoped.  Most  of  the  statues  and  monoliths  have 
been  sent  to  the  museum  at  Paris. — Chambers' 
Journal. 


ANIMAL  LIFE   IN  THE  TB0PIC8. 

Humboldt  thus  describes  the  exaberaoce  of 
animation,  even  in  its  lowest  forms,  under  the 
equator : — At  noon,  in  these  burning  climates, 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  retire  to  the  thickets,  the 
birds  hide  themselves  beneath  the  foliage  of  the 
trees,  or  in  the  crevices  of  tiio  rocks.  T«t  amid 
this  apparent  silence  we  hear  a  dull  vibration,  a 
oontinoal  murmur  of  insects  (hat  fills,  if  we  may 


use  the  expression,  all  the  lower  strata  of  the 
air.  Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  make  a  man 
feel  the  extent  and  power  of  organic  life.  Myriads 
of  insects  creep  upon  the  soil  and  flutter  romid 
the  plants,  parched  by  the  ttrdour  of  the  tnm. 
A  confused  noise  issues  from  every  bush,  from 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  from  the  ground  na- 
dermined  by  the  lizards,  millepedes,  and  ceoilos. 
These  are  so  many  voices,  proclaiming  that  all 
nature  breathes,  and  that  under  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent forms,  life  is  diffused  tbroiigbout  the  craek- 
ed  and  dusty  soil,  as  well  as  iq  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  tai  in  the  air  that  oircuhtes  around 
ns. 


^     CLOCK  HANUVACTUKINO  IN  NEW-HAVKN. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  by  fkr 
the  greatest  number  of  the  clocks  now  in 'use 
throughout  the  world  come  from  the  progrcssiye 
little  State  of  Connecticut.  New-Haven  furnishes 
one  half  bf  the  number,  and  the  towns  of  Bristol 
and  Plymouth  supply,  each,  one-fourth.  It  is 
thought  that  the  capital  yearly  invested  is  now 
9300,000,  and  that  the  annual  business  amounts 
to  91,000,000,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that 
this  business,  in  its  various  departments,  gives 
support  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  me- 
chanics, with  their  families.  The  most  exten- 
sive manufactory  of  clocks  in  New-Haven  is  that 
founded  by  Chauncey  Jerome,  the  present  May- 
or of  that  city,  184^.  The  Jerome  Clock  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  a  joint-stock  company, 
formed  in  1850,  with  a  capiul  of  $80,000.  The 
business  of  the  first  year  amounted  to  $150,000, 
and  the  yearly  value  of  its  business  $500,000. 
They  employ  300  hands  in  Now  Haven,  mostly 
men  with  families,  partially  boys  and  girls,  and 
200  in  Bristol,  where  their  chick-movements  are 
made.  In  addition  to  this  they  carry  on  a  factory 
at  Ansonia,  where  25  or  30  hands  are  employed. 
The  monthly  earnings  of  these  hands  amount  to 
$20,000.  The  average  number  of  hours  of  la- 
bor per  day  is  ten.  The  number  of  clocks  made 
yearly  is  200,000 — 800  per  day,  embracing  60 
distinct  varieties.  The  highest  wholesale  price, 
per  dozen,  is$100 — the  lowest  $10.  To  produce 
these,  they  annually  consume  the  following  raw 
material : 

Pine  Lumber  (Teet)  2,509,000  Iroa  (tans)  600 

Mahogany  and  Bose-  Glue  (bbU.)  500 

wood  (feet)         1,000,000  Kolled  and  cast 

LooUng-Olaas  Plates  60,000        Braes  (tnns)  150 

Boxes  of  Qlaai             4,000  Varsiili  (bbli)  100 

Casks  of  Nails                1,500  Tin  (lans)  ,  36 

Their  lumber  is  obtained  directly  from  Maine 
and  Western  New- York.  The  other  materials 
are  supplied  by  New-York  City. 

There  are  many  other  factories  in  the  State, 
equal  in  extent  with  that  of  the  Jerome  Com- 
pany, and  the  statistics  we  have  given  concern- 
ing the  latter  will  form  a  fair  criterion  to  judge 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  business  of  clock-nut. 
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kiig  is  carried  oa.  Id  fact,  the  world  ia  not  too 
extenaive  a  market  fi>r  the  number  of  time-pieces 
made  by  these  varions  Companies. 

TIS  GOOD  TO  UYE. 
A  TnAUsomiio.  bt  ahm  ranToa. 
I  thank  thd«.  Father,  that  I  Uy*  | 
I  thank  thee  for  thet e  gifts  of  thine— 
For  bending  ikiei  of  heavenly  blue. 
And  itar*  divine. 

For  this  green  earth,  when  wild  tweet  air* 
Like  freest  spirits  joyons  stray, — 
For  winding  stream,  and  trees  and  Bowers 
Beside  its  way. 

But  more  I  thank  thee  for  true  hearts 
That  bear  sweet  gift*  of  lore  to  me. 
Whom  mise  enfolds,  and  feel*  that  this 

I*  love  of  thee. 
Warm  from  their  spirits  spreads  aronad 
An  atmosphere  serrne — divine^ 
Magnetical,  like  golden  bate. 

Encircling  mine. 
To-day  I  bless  thee  most  for  power — 
It  draws  me.  Father,  nearest  thee— 
To  lore  all  thine,  e'en  tbo'  they  give 

Ko  lovi  to  SM. 

In  stillness  deep  I  walk  a  land 
Where  spirit-forms  my  footsteps  greet. 
And  beauteous  thoughts — an  angel  hand— 

Chaant  low  and  sweet. 
Drear  boors  I  know  will  darkly  come, 
Like  April  days  of  cloud  and  rain, 
Bot  thus  must  hearts,  like  wintry  fields. 

Grow  green  again. 

I  thank  thee,  Father,  that  I  lire; 
ThoDgh  wailings  fill  this  earth  of  thine  ; 
To  labor  for  thy  suffering  ones 

Is  joy  divine. 
And  even  I,  so  weak  and  poor. 
May  bear  some  word  of  life  from  thee, 
A  beam  of  hope  may  reaeh  soma  heart 

Even  throngb  me. 


ENDITRANCE. 

Iflbna  faint  Id  llMda;  of  sdversll;  tbr  •tieogih  h  •imll- 
Pfvr.  ailT.  Is. 

Faint  not  beneath  thy  barthen,  thoagh  it  seem 

Too  heavy  for  thee,  and  thy  strength  is  small ; 
Tboagb  the  fierce  raging  of  the  noontide  beam 

On  tby  defenceless  head  nntempered  fall. 
Thoagh  sad  and  heartsick,  with  the  weij;ht  of  woe 

That  to  the  earth  would  crush  the* — journey  on  : 
What  though  it  be  with  faltering  steps  and  slow, 

Tina  wilt  forget  the  toil  when  rest  is  wen. 
May !  marnNr  net,  baeanse  no  kindred  heart 

May  share  tby  burthen  with  tbse— but  alone 
Still  struggle  bravely  on,  though  all  depart  | 

Is  it  not  said  that  "  each  must  bear  hi*  own  V* 
All  bare  not  etiually  the  power  to  bless ; 

Aa4  of  the  many,  few  coald  cheer  our  lot  > 
For  •*  the  heart  kaowetb  its  own  bitterness. 

Aad  with  its  joy  a  stiaager  meddleth  not«" 
Thee  be  aet  feithless,  though  tby  tool  be  dark  { 

I*  aot  thy  Master's  seal  apoa  thy  brew  1 
Oft  has  iu  presence  ssved  thy  sinking  bark. 

And  tbiokest  thon  He  will  forsake  thee  nowT 
Mrtb  be  not  bid  tbee  cast  on  Him  thy  care, 

Seying  fle  eareth  for  tbee  ?    Then  arise  I 
.4ad  m  thy  path,  if  trod  in  faith  and  pragrer, 

Tbe  thona  aball  tarn  to  flowers  of  Puadiae. 


Selwtad. 

Yet  a  gain  consider  them  of  old,  the  good,  the  grrat,  the 

bamble. 
Who  hare  blessed  the  world  by  wisdom  and  glorified 

their  God  by  purity — 
Did  those  speed  in  favor  7  were  they  the  leved  and  the 

admired  1 
Was  every  prophet  had  in  honor  T  and  every  desiring 

one  remembered  to  his  praise  ? 
What  shall  I  sty  of  yonder  band,  a  glorious  clcod  of 

witnesses. 
The  scorned,  defamed,  insulted — ^bnt  the  excellent  of 

earth; 
It  were  weariness  to  count  up  noble  names,  neglected 

in  their  lives. 
Whom  none  esteemed,  nor  cared  to  lovle,  till  death  had 

sealed  tbem  his. 
For  good  men  are  the  health  of  the  world,  valued  only 

when  it  perisheth ; 
Like   water,    light,  and   air,  all   precious    in  their 

absence. 
Who  bath  considered  the  blessing  of  his  breath  till  the 

poison  of  an  asthma  struck  him  f 
Who  hath   regarded  the  just  pulses  of  his   heart,  till 

spasm  or  paralysis  have  stopped  them  7 
Even  thus,  an  unobserved  routine  of  daily  grace  and 

wisdom. 
When  no  more  here,  had  worship  of  a  world,  whose 

penitence  atoned  for  its  neglect. 

Tvrpca. 


A   BI.NOULAB  FBHSOMENON. 

We  hare  nover  seen  in  print  a  notice  of  the 
following  strange  fact,  although  every  steamboat 
man  acquainted  with  Green  River  navigation, 
cap  vcrifj  its  truth.  Just  above  the  locks,  when 
the  river  is  in  a  certain  stage,  very  low,  for 
several  miles  steamboats  shut  down  their  furnace 
doors  and  allow  no  torches  to  be  lighted,  for  fear 
of  what  tte  deck  hands  call  "  setting  the  river 
on  fire  !"  Frequently  boats  using  torches  or 
keepiog'their  furnace  doors  open  at  this  particn- 
lar  place,  have  found  themselves  eogulphed  in 
bine  flames,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  in  several  instances  setting  the  steam- 
ers on  fire.  In  some  instances  the  passengers 
have  only  been  prevented  by  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertions of  the  oQcers  from  leaping  overboard  in 
their  alarm. 

The  canse  of  the  siagular  phenomenon  is  sim- 
ply this  :— 

The  bottom  of  the  river  becomes  covered  with 
forest  leaves  and  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  some 
idgIms,  probably  several  feet  Boats  in  low  wa- 
ter run  through  this  bed  of  vegetable  matter, 
their  wheels  stirring  it  up  thoroughly.  An  in- 
flammable gas  is  thns  permitted  to  escape,  which 
om  communication  with  a  flame, .  at  once  takes 
fire,  and  bums  with  a  bine  blase.  At  such  time 
the  boat  ia  stopped  and  the  flame  ceases.  When 
out,  the  beat  goes  on  again,  taking  the  precaution 
mentioned  above.  Unless  allowed  to  continue 
some  little  time,  this  burning  gas  is  not  apt  to 
oomnnuiioate  its  flame  to  the  wood — bat  it  is 
quite  safieient  to  seriooaly  alarm  those  not  ac* 
qnaintad  with  its  vnM.—EvanrviHt  Jovnaf. 
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ON  aSUOIOTJS  MKDITAnON. 

By  Religious  Meditation  is  meant  that  in- 
ward retirement  of  mind,  from  the  cares  and 
concerns  of  this  world,  in  wbich  wo  may  contem- 
plate the  works  of  God,  both  in  creation  and  re- 
demption ;  and  consider  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  him,  and  one  to  another. 

To  have  tbe  mind  frequently  engaged  in  this 
manner,  is  of  no  small  importance  in  tne  religious 
improvement  of  a  Christian.  For  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  inward  retirement  and  pri- 
vate prayer,  gome  persons  set  apart  particular 
times  of  tbe  day;  whilst  others  find  it  pracdcabU, 
when  they  are  engaged  in  their  outward  employ- 
ments, inwardly  to  retire  from  the  world's  con- 
cerns, secretly  to  meditate  upon  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  to  wait  upon  him  for  the  renewal  of  their 
spiritual  strength,  and  to  pour  out  their  suppli- 
cations unto  him.  To  prescribe  tbe  mode  of  per- 
forming those  duties,  is  not  my  business;  and 
indeed  it  is  a  point  in  which  we  cannot  well  pre- 
scribe for  one  another.  That  they  are  duties, 
important  and  beneficial,  will,  no  doubt,  be  gene- 
rally admitted  :  and  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  have  been  practised  by  the  righteous 
of  all  generations.  We  are  told  that  Enoch 
walked  with  God ;  and  wc  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  this  was  by  secret  communion  with 
nim,  and  meditation  upon  his  works  and  com* 
mands. 

Of  religious  meditation,  we  have  an  example 
in  the  case  of  Isaac ;  and  from  the  incidental 
mention  of  his  "  going  into  tbe  field  at  eventide 
to  meditate,"  a  presumptive  proof,  at  least,  is 
afforded,  that  a  similar  practice  was  not  uncom- 
mon with  the  Patriarchs.  To  Joshua,  the  suo- 
oessfiil  leader  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
promised  land,  this  command  was  given  :  "  This 
book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth; 
bat  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night, 
that  thou  maycst  observe  to  do  according  to  all 
that  is  written  therein  ;  for  then  thou  sholt  make 
thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have 
good  success."  \V  e  have  but  little  left  on  record 
in  the  Scriptures,  of  the  private,  religious  exer- 
cises of  those  concerning  whom  they  are  written, 
previously  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Here  we 
find  in  the  first  Psalm,  religious  meditation  re- 
presented as  a  material  part  of  the  employment 
of  the  man  who  is  styled  blessed.  "His  delight," 
says  the  Psalmist,  "is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  nighb"  It 
was  no  doubt  to  this  duty  that  the  Psalmist  al> 
luded,  when  he  gave  this  exhortation :  *<  Com- 
mune with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed ;  and 
be  still."  The  benefits  which  result  from  reli- 
gious meditation  are  thus  described  :  "  My  soul 
shall  bo  satisfied  as  with  marrow  and  iktness, 
and  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips, 
when  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  medi- 
tate on  thee  in  the  night  watches."     Again  we 


find  this  employment  excellently  and  profitably 
illustrated,  and  its  benefits  iinder  close  conflicts 
strongly  described  :  "  I  have  considered  the  days 
of  old  ;  the  years  of  ancient  times.  I  call  to  re- 
membranoe  my  song  in  the  night,  and  my  spirit 
made  diligent  searob.  Will  the  Lord  cast  off 
for  ever,  and  will  he  be  fiitvorable  no  more  f " 
After  various  considerations  of  this  kind,  the 
Psalmist  concludes  in  this  manner :  "  Surely  I 
will  remember  thy  wonders  of  old.  I  will  medi- 
tate also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of  thy  doings. 
Thy  way,  0  Ood,  is  in  the  sanctuary  :  Who  is 
so  Great  a  God  as  onr  God  7" 

But  the  inspired  writers  did  not  confine  their 
meditation  to  the  law  of  their  God,  or  to  his 
providential  dealings  with  bis  people.  They 
saw  him,  and  they  adored  him,  in  the  works  of 
creation.  From  these  they  drew  many  beautiful 
similes,  and  inculcated  macb  important  and 
humbling  instruction.  "  The  Heavens  deolare 
the  glory  of  Qod,  and  tbe  firmament  showeth 
his  handy- work.  Day  nntoduy  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.  There 
is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is 
not  heard."  Again,  "  When  I  conrider  thy 
heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  which  thou  bast  ordained,  I  exclaim, 
What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him ;  or 
the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  1" 

Our  duties  also  afford  very  copious  subjects 
for  our  meditation.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul  enu- 
merates many  particulars  of  a  very  comprehen- 
sive nature,  and  recommends  them  to  tbe  con- 
teddplation  of  his  favorite  Fhillipians  :  "  What- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  f  whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  arc 
lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things."  To'this  exhortation  he  adds 
these  memorable  words :  "  Those  things  which 
ye  have  both  learned,  and  received,  and  heard, 
and  seen  in  me,  do ;  and  the  God  of  peace  shall 
be  with  you." 


PASSION  FLOWER. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  native  soil  of 
plants,  °  is  often  obscure  and  difficalt  to  trace. 
That  of  the  passion  flower,  however  is  not  one 
of  these  if  our  correspondent  be  correct,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  he  is.  The  author  of 
Valerius,  whose  book  is  written  with  great  learn- 
ing, makes  the  passion  flower  to  have  been  culti- 
vated by  the  early  Christians  both  at  Jerasalem 
and  at  Rome,  but  he  was  doubtless  mistaken. 
The  passion  flower  is  an  American  phmt,  and 
the  emblems  of  the  crucifixion,  which  a  lively 
imagination  has  found  in  the  struoture  of  its 
flower,  have  been  discovered  there  by  the  Catho- 
lic colonists  of  South  America.  It  is  thooght, 
the  celebrated  Linnseos  gave  it  the  name  of  Pas- 
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sioa  flower ;  Miller  and  other  botanists,  call  it 
Granadilla,  the  name  bj  which  Bome  of  the 
species  is  now  called. 

The  BuperBtitioua  idea  alloded  to,  that  it  repre- 
sents the  crucifixion,  shonld  not  be  oberished. 
Beli^on  is  never  benefitted  by  false  representa- 
tion and  marrelloos  stories.  In  this  enlightened 
age^  it  stands  best  on  the  pedestal  of  truth  and 
iat^ritj,  its  proper  support. — J^oU. 


TORNADO — UFK  LOST. 

Yesterday  morning  the  wind  was  so  violent 
as  to  tear  down  fences,  up-root  and  twist  off  trees, 
aad  demolish  ehimaeys  by  the  wholesale.  Huge 
hailstones,  as  big  as  hen's  eggs,  fell  in  large 
quantities. 

At  Albion  the  blow  was  not  so  viojent,  hat  it 
was  rery  dait ;  obliged  to  light  lamps  to  see  to 
eat  breakfiast.  (Was  eating  mine  when  the  blow 
came  on  there.)  The  Irishmen  sn  the  canal  en- 
largement ran,  terrified,  for  shelter  ^m  the 
storat.  All  along  the  RMd,  between  Brockport 
and  the  Suspension  Bridge,  the  fences  were 
strewn  like  cob-honses  kicked  by  spunky  boys. 
In  many  places,  large  trees  were  blown  or 
twiated  off  at  their  trunks.  Near  Pekin,  Ni- 
agara county,  Beveral  large  trees  were  blown 
acroas  the  railroad  track.  Three  or  four  houses 
hi  that  neighborhood  were  blown  down.  Heard 
a  fiiraier  say  who  got  on  the  cars  at  Pekin  sta- 
Haa,  that  tioaber  in  his  woods  had  been  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

At  Niagara — mouth  of  the  river — the  exten- 
nve.car  manufactory  of  Brainard,  Pierce  &  Co., 
was  almost  entirely  demolished ;  damage  about 
120,000.  The  building  was  of  wood,  some  200 
feet  long,  and  about  70  wide.  A  great  number 
of  dwellings  were  nnroofed,  and  some  utterly 
mined.  The  gable-eod  of  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Church  was  blown  in,  slick  and  de^n, 
and  the  building  generally  injured.  A  dagner- 
rean  standing  in  the  street  was  keeled  over,  and 
the  artiu  and  his  little  son  seriously  bait,  the 
latter  sapposed  fatally.  A  railroad  car  standing 
on  the  track  was  lifted  up,  bodily,  and  carried 
some  four  ndi.  Two  schooners,  seen  just  be- 
fore the  blow  came  up,  off  Niagara,  were  not  to 
he  seen  after  it  had  passed  over,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  foundered. 

At  the  Suspension  Bridge  the  blow  was  most 
violent,  doing  more  or  less  damage.  The  men 
who  bad  just  commenced  work  on  the  bridge, 
painting,  &c.,  ran  off  when  they  saw  the  gale 
coming,  and  some  were  blown  violently  from  one 
side  to  the  other ;  one  narrowly  esraped  being 
blown  over  into  the  ri  ver.  The  wind  howled 
and  screamed  through  the  gorge,  with  a  perfect 
rash.  The  bridge,  however  sustained  not  the 
slightest  injury,  and  no  vibration  was  percepti- 
ble, when  the  gale  was  at  its  highest  pitch. — 
Aifalo  JDemoeracy,  ith  mo.  19. 


KTTMOLOGT  OF  THB  NAMES  OF  COIJNTBIES. 

The  following  countries  were  named  by  the 
Phoenicians,  the  greatest  commercial  people  in 
the  ancient  world.  These  names,  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  signify  something  characteristio 
of  the  place  which  they  designate.  * 

Europe  signifies  a  country  of  white  complexion 
so  named  because  the  inhabitants  there  were  of  a 
lighter  complexion  than  those  of  either  Asia  dt 
Africa. 

Asia  signifies  between  or  in  the  middle — from 
the  fact  that  geographers  placed  it  between 
Europe  and  Africa. 

Africa  signifies  the  land  of  corn  ears.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  abundance  of  corn,  and  all  kinds 
of  grain. 

Siberia  signifies  thirsty  or  dry— very  charac- 
teristic of  the  country. 

Spain  a  country  of  conies.  This  country  was 
once  so  iafested  with  these  animals,  that  they 
sued  Augustus  for  an  army  to  destroy  them. 

Italy  a  country  of  pitch — from  its  yielding  great 
quantities  of  black  pitch; 

Calabria,  also — for  the  same  reason. 

Gaul,  modern  France,  signifies  yellow-haired, 
as  vellow-bair  characterized  its  first  inhabitants. 

The  English  of  Caledonia  is  a  high  hill.  This 
was  a  rugged  mountainous  province  in  Scotland. 

Hibernia  is,  almost,  of  last  habitations,  for  be- 
yond this,  westward,  the  Phoenicians  never  extend- 
ed their  voyages. 

Britain  the  country  of  tin — as  there  was  great 
quantities  of  lead  and  tin  found  on  the  adjacent 
island.  The  Greeks  called  it  Albion,  which  sig- 
nifies in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  either  white  or 
high  mountains,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  shores 
or  the  high  rocks  on  the  western  coast. 

Sardinia  signifies  the  footsteps  of  man,  which 
it  resembles. 

Rhodes,  serpents  or  dragons,  which  it  produ- 
ces in  abundance. 

Scylla,  the  whi;rIpool  of  destruction. 

Charybdis   the  holes  of  destruction. 

Syracuse  signifies  bad  savor,  called  so  from 
the  unwholesome  marsh  upon  which  it  stood. 

The  above  are  gathered  from  a  very  ancient 
history  of  Britain. 

A  CURIOUS  STRUCTURE. 

The  nest  of  a  tarantula  (spider)  has  been  found 
in  California,  of  most  singular  construction.  It 
is  about  three  inches  in  length,  by  two  in  diame- 
ter, built  of  adobes,  the  walls  being  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick.  Inside  is  a  projection,  which 
nearly  divides  it  into  two  apartments  about  an 
inch  in  diameter. .  The  inside  is  lined  with  a 
white  downy  substance,  not  unlike  velvet,  and 
presents  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  tidy  little 
households  imaginable.  But  the  most  curious 
part  of  it  is  a  door,  which  fits  into  an  aperture 
and  closes  it  hermetically.    The  door  is  seonred 
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by  a  hinge,  formed  of  the  same  fibroai  aubetanoe 
as  the  lining  of  the  house,  and  upon  which  it 
swings  with  freedom.  The  nest  is  occupied  by  a 
dozen  little  tarantulas,  which  seem  to  subsist 
upon  a  yellow  secreted  substance  that  appears 
^upon  the  wall  of  the  front  apartment.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  door  for  the  protection  of  the 
little  innUtes,  indicates  great  instinotive  archi- 
teotural  knowledge.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
finder  to  forward  this  curiosity  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institute  at  Washington. 


QOOD   HUMOR. 

Good  humor  is  a  bright  color  in  the  web  of 
life;  bnt  self-denial  only  can  make  it  a  fast  color. 
A  person  who  is  the  slave  of  selfishness  has  so 
many  wants  of  his  own  to  support  and  defend, 
that  be  has  no  leisure  to  stadfy  the  wants  and 
interests  of  others.  It  b  impossible  that  he 
should  be  happy  hiolself,  or  make  othei^  around 
him  so. 


"  A  generous  mind  does  not  feel  as  belonging 
to  itself  alone,  but  to  the  whole  human  race. 

We  are  born  to  serve  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
he  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  down  the 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself;  for 
every  man  hath  need  to  be  forgiven." 

PHlLADELPHIi^  MARKETS. 

Tlour  aRd  Mial. — Breadstuffs  of  all  deicriptioas 
are  dull,  and  prices  favor  buyeri.  The  only  lalei 
miking  are  smell  loti  for  home  eoniamption  at  $10  73 
a  11  for  common  and  good  brand*,and  $11  131  a  11  79 
per  barrel  for  extra.  Rye  Flour  ii  held  at  $7  3S>aad 
Corn  Meal  at  St  79  per  bbl.,but  no  lalei  of  aither  are 
reported. 

Obaik. — Wheat  is  doll,  with  more  oflTering.  Red  is 
■nrorth  $2  60,  and  Penna.  white  at  $  9.63  per  bushel, 
and  inferior  Sonthern  red  at  tS  34.  Rye  is  dull; 
sales  at  $1  45  afloat.  Corn  is  doll  and  lower;  sales  of 
7  a  8000  bushels  Southern  yellow  at  107c  afloat.  Good 
Pennsylvania  Oats  are  selling  at  67  a  68c  por  bushel  .| 

WILL  be  Published  Fifth  month  12th,  1835,  THE 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sakox  *Fovin>ATioR 
Shakih,  and  Innookrct  with  bkk  Open  Faob,  by 
William  Penn,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.     180  pages.    Price  23  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
3th  mo.  3th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 

HE  JOURNAL  OF'jOHN  COMLV.  For  sale  by 
Ethan  Comly,  No.  95  N.  Second  St. ;  William  W. 
Moore,  No.  100  S.  Fifth  St. ;  Samuel  Pine,  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia;  James  C.  Haviland, 
New  York;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  Baltimore;  or  of  Pab- 
lishers,  Cbas.  k  Emmor  Comly,  Byberry. 
Sth  mo.  3. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HII.L  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— Tha  Four  h  Term 
of  this  Institotion  will  commeoeeon  the  91st  of  Fifth 
month  next.  . 

For  particulars,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co  ,  N.  S. 
4tkmo.Sl— 4t.pd. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOb  FOR 
BOYS — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  7th  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  par  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  io  the  middle  of  the  aessioa. 
No  extra  charge. 
For  further  partiealars,  address 

HENRY*  W.RIDGW  AY, 
Croaswicka  P.  Office,  Barlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th'mo.  91— 3m. 

WANTED,— By  a  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.  For  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid, J.  M.  W.  BABCi.Ar,  P.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  III., 
or  eaqaire  of  Wm.  W.  Moobk,  100  S.  Fitth  St.,  Philada. 

THE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  a  Friend,  Female 
Teacher  in  his  family,  to  have  the  care  of,  and  in- 
struct his  children.  Please  to  communicate  with 
RicaAED  T.  ToBitn,  Still  Pond  P.  O.,  Kent  County 
Maryland,  or  Wx.  W.  Mooai,  100  South  Sth  St., 
Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  98th,  1853— 4t. 


GWYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
MEN  AND  BOYS — The  Summer  Session  of  tbia 
School  will  commence  on,  .Second  day  the  Sift  of 
Filth  month  next*  The  usual  branches  of  a  thoroagb 
English  education  are  tangbt.  Terms,  $60  per  ses- 
sion of  Twenty  weeks.  For  further  information 
address  the  Prmeipal,  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Prinuput. 

HUGH  FOULKE,  Jb.,  Ttaekir. 
_4th  mo.  14— 6t. 

LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— It  is  intended  to 
commence  the  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution  on 
the  first  Second  day  of  Fifth  month  next.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  be  extensive  and  thoroagb. 
A  series  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  by  the  Teacher 
on  various  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  by  appropri- 
ate apparatns ;  also  on  Anatomy  and  Physiolo;2y,  by 
a  Medical  Practitioner. 

Terms  per  session  of  five  months.  Sixty  Dollars. 

Nu  extras,  except  for  the  Latin  and  French  Lan- 
guages, which  will  be  Five  Dollars  each. 

For  reference  and  further  particuUjs  address  the 
Principal,  London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

3d  mo.  31,  IS-'iS— 6t.  BRNJ.  SWAYNE. 

GREEN    LAWN   BOARDING    SCHOOL,    FOR 
GIRLS.— This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 

Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Tha  Sammer  Session  will  commence  on  the  Firat 

day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  embracea  all  the  asual 

branches  of  a  solid  English  Education ;  also  Drawing, 

and  the  French  Language.    No  extra  charge  excet< 

for  the  French,  wbiclh  will  be  Five  Dollars  par  term- 
Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $90  par 

Session.    One  half  payable  in  advance,  the  remainder 

at  the  close  of  the  term. 
Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  ha 

received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 

health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 

of  the  Principal. 
Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  meana  of 

Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 

Cochianville, 
For  Circular*,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Graen  Lawn,  B.  S.,  Unionville  Post  Offiaa. 
3d  mo.  17 — 9m.  pd. 

Marrihew  ti  Thompaon,  Printara,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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tBITBD  BT  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FBItNDS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  WM.  W.  MOUSE, 

No.  100  South  Fifth  Street, 

PHII.ADBLPHIA, 

Ererf  Seventb  day  at  Two  Dollari  per  tnnum,  pa faiU 
in  advanet.  Three  eopiei  aent  to  one  addreai  for  Five 
Mhri. 

ComimaicatioDa  mnit  beaddreaaed  to  the  PabliaheT 
free  of  expenae,  to  whom  all  paymenta  are  to  he  made. 


Am  account  of  the  Life,  Sufferingt,  Exerciiei, 
and  TrartU,  of  thai  faiihfu.1  lervantof  Christ, 
Jame  Ho$ken*. 

A  concern  havine,  for  a  considerable  time,  ro- 
aaained  on  my  tnindf,  to  comtnemonto  the  ten- 
der dealings  of  a  merciful  God,  in  ▼isitine  my 
ima\,  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  have,  there- 
fore, endeavored  briefly  to  get  forth  the  same,  in 
the  following  lines. 

I  waa  born  in  London,  the  third  day  of  the 
first  month,  in  the  year  1693 — 4,  of  religious  pa- 
rents ;  and  by  them  strictly  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  church  of  Enghind,  so  called.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  understanding,  thi^y 
endeavoured  to  inculcate  into  my  mind,  the 
know  ledge  of  a  Divine  Bving:  and  how  necessa- 
ry it  was,  for  all  professing  Christianity,  to  live 
in  the  fear  of  God.  But  this  good  advice  I  tbo 
often  alighted, — as  likewise  the  blessed  reproofs 
of  the  holy  Spirit  of  Christ  in  my  soul.  Though 
I  was  bnt  young,  I  waa,  through  mercy,  pre- 
terred  from  the  eommis.<^ion  of  gross  evils ;  yet, 
being  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  having  a 
mm  for  music  and  singing,  I  was  much  delight- 
ed therewith ;  and  was  thereby  led  into  unprofit- 
able company.  All  these  had  a  tetidoncy  to  lead 
mj  mind  from  God ;  fur  which  strong  convic- 
tions followed  me,  as  a  swift  witness  against  sin. 
Bot  He,  who  had  compassion  on  me  from  the 
days  of  my  in&ncy,  was  pleased,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  my  ace,  to  visit  me  with  a  sore  fit  of 
•ickness,  nigh  unto  death.  This  reduced  me 
very  low,  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  for  the  ter- 
rors of  tiie  Almighiv  took  hold  of  my  soul. 
Then  were  brought  into  my  remembr  nee,  all 
my  failings  and  mispent  time,  »i  w^ll  as  the 
goiad  counsel  which  my  dear  parents  had  tenderly 
given  me,  and  which  I  bad  unhappily  disregarded. 

In  this  distressed  oonditioo,  I  shed  manv  tears; 
aaking  my  moan  to  Him  who  is  the  helper  of 
hii  people  in  the  needful  time.    I  was  ready  to 


make  covenant,  that  if  he,  in  mercy,  would  be 
pleased  to  spare  me  a  little  longer,  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  my  days  should  be  dedicated  to  bis 
service.  Then  it  was  as  though  it  had  been 
spoken  to  me,  "  If  I  restore  thee,  go  to  Pena- 
sylvania."  To  which,  the  answer  of  my  sool 
was, — Wherever  thou  pleasest. 

This  opening  appeared  strange  to  me  at  that 
time ;  but  all  I  wanted  then  was  peace  of  mind 
and  health  of  body.  However,  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  raise  me  up  from  this  low  condition. 
But  I  soon  forgot  the  promises  I  had  made  in 
deep  distress ;  and  returning  again  to  my  old 
amusements,  endeavored  thereby  to  stifle  the 
witness  of  God,  which  was  then  awakened  in  me. 

But  He,  who,  in  tender  mercy,  strives  long 
with  the  children  of  men,  and  would  not  that 
any  should  be  lost,  followed  me  in  judgment; 
and  often,  when  alone,  brought  me  under  great 
condemnation;  so  that  I  was  made  to  cry  for 
Ktrength  to  overcome  the  evils  which  so  easily 
beset  me.  Then,  Pennsylvania  oarae  again  into 
my  mind.  But,  as  I  was  much  delighted  with 
outward  objects,  and  strongly  attached  to  such 
things  as  were  pleasing  to  my  natural  disposi- 
tion,— so,  the  cross  of  Christ  was  thereby  made 
great  in  appearance  to  me,  and  I  would  reason 
thus  :  What  shall  I  do  in  a  strange  country,  se- 
parated from  the  enjoyment  of  all  my  relations 
and  friends  ?  But,  as  I  was  engaged  on  a  oer> 
tain  time,  it  was  said  in  my  soul,  "  Go — there 
8balt  thou  meet  with  such  of  my  people  as  will 
bo  to  thee  in  the  place  of  all  those  near  connex- 
ions; and  if  thou  wilt  be  faithful,  I  will  be  with 
thee."  This  was  inwardly  spoken  to  me,  in  sueh 
power,  that  I  was  broken  into  tears,  end  said  in 
my  heart,  Lord,  I  will  obey. 

But  I,  unhappily,  got  over  this  likewise ;  and 
so  remained  until  the  visitation  firom  on  high 
was  again  extended,  which  was  like  thunder 
to  my  soul ;  and,  by  the  light  of  Christ,  (though 
I  knew  not  then  what  name  to  ascribe  to  it,)  I 
was  clearly  shown,  that  if  I  did  not  comply,  I 
should  be  forever  miserable.  Wherefore,  I  took 
up  a  resolution,  and  acquainted  my  parents  with 
the  desire  I  had,  of  going  to  America.  They 
seemed  shocked  to  hear  it ;  and  were  very  averse 
to  my  going.  I  told  them,  it  seemed  aa  a  duty 
laid  upon  me  ;  and  that  I  thoueht  it  might  be 
for  my  good  to  go ;  for  that  by  being  among 
strangers,  I  might  with  more  freedom  serve 
God,  according  to  their  ftequent  precepti  to  bm.. 
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I  remember  the  remark  mj  father  made  on 
these  argamente,  was,  "  The  girl  has  a  mind  to 
turn  Quaker."  I  said,  I  hope  I  shall  never  re- 
nounce my  baptism.  He  charged  me  never  to 
speak  any  more  about  it,  for  he  would  never 
consent  to  my  going.  His  will  was  as  law  to 
me ;  and  therefore  I  concluded  to  obey  him, 
making  myself  easy,  for  the  preaeat,  with  having 
so  far  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  heavenly 
requiring. 

But  it  did  not  last  long.  Fennsylvania  was 
still  in  my  mind,  and  the  thought  continued,  that 
if  I  was  among  strangers,  I  could  better  serve 
God.  Though  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the 
profession  I  was  brought  up- in,  nor  had  I  any 
acquaintance  with  Friends,  or  knowledge  of  their 
principles.  My  friends  being  all  averse  to  my 
going,  put  me  upon  making  several  attempts  to 
get  away  unknown  to  them ;  but  I  was  prevent- 
ed from  effecting  it.  Hereupon,  my  mother  took 
occasion  to  lay  before  me  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties to  which  one  'of  my  years  and  circumstan- 
ces might  be  subjected,  in  such  an  undertaking ; 
which  had  such  weight  with  me,  that  I  was  again 
diverted  from  it. 

After  some  time,  I  grew  very  uneasy,  inso- 
much that  slcep^epartedfrom  me;  and  the  weight 
of  the  exercise  was  so  great,  that  I  was  made 
willing  to  forego  every  fhing  else,  in  order  to 
pursue  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty.  I, con- 
cluded that  whatever  I  suffered,  I  would  delay 
no  longer, — but  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
going  to  Pennsylvania ;  provided  the  Almighty 
would  go  with  me,  and  direct  my  steps  ;  which, 
like  a  little  child,'  I  humbly  begged  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  do.  In  a  little  time, 
the  way  opened  thus : — One  Robert  Davis,  a 
Welchmaa,  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
were  going  to  settle  in  Philadelphia.  A'  friend, 
in  whom  I  could  confide,  told  me  of  their  going, 
and  went  with  me  to  see  them.  We  soon  agreed 
on  the  following  terms  :  that  he  should  pay  for 
my  passage,  and  wait  till  I  could  earn  the  money, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  for  which  he  ac- 
cepted of  my  promise,  without  note  or  bond,  or 
my  being  bound  by  indenture,  in  the  usual jnan- 
ner. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania; and  have  great  canee,  with  reverence 
and  fear,  to  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord,  whose 
good  hand  did,  I  believe,  direct  me  in  this 
weighty  undertuking. 

We  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  day 
of  the  3d  month,  1712,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  my  age.  As  soon  as  I  was  landed,  I  was 
provided  with  a  place,  among  people  of  repute, 
of  my  own  society.  As  I  had  not  gone  into  this 
undertaking  in  my  own  will,  nor  to  fly  from  the 
cross, — hut  in  a  degree  of  obedience  to  the  will 
of  my  heavenly  Fauier,  and  much  in  the  cross, — 
80,  now,  I  felt  his  good  presence  near  to  me. 
And,  an  eye  being  opened  in  me  towards  Hiaa, 


I  became  weaned  from  the  gayeties,  pleasures, 
and  delights  of  this  fading  world.  They  were 
all  stained  in  my  view  ;  and  an  ardent  thirst  to 
partake  of  the  waters  of  life,  and  the  salvation 
of  Grod,  took  place  in  my  mind.  I  loved  soli- 
tude,-<-8onght  retirement, — and  embraced  all  op- 
portunities of  attending  divine  service  (so  call- 
ed;) having  free  liberty  from  those  among  whom 
I  lived,  BO  to  do, — they  being  very  kind  to  me. 
But  still  I  found  not  that  solid  peace  and  satis- 
faction to  my  seeking  soul,  which.1  wanted.  The' 
reason  of  which,  as  I  have  since  experienced, 
was,  because  I  sought  the  living  among  the  dead; 
as  too  many  do.  The  enemy  of  all  good  was 
unwearied  in  his  attempts  against  me.  Having 
learned  in  my  native  country,  to  sing,  he  stirred 
up  those  with  whom  I  now  lived,  to  draw  me 
into  that  vain  amusement,  which,  as  I  plainly  saw 
it  to  be  a  snare,  brought  trouble  and  uneasiness 
over  my  mind. 

After  I  had  been  in  Philadelphia  somewhat 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Robert  Davis  in- 
sisted that  I  should  sign  indentures,  binding 
myself  a  servant,  for  four  years,  to  a  person  that 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  me.  By  this  means, 
he  would  have  made  considerable  advantage  to 
himself;  but  as  it  was  contrary  to  our  agreement, 
before  mentioned,  which  I  was  willing  to  comply 
with  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ; .  and  as  a  re- 
markable uneasiness  and  deep  exercise 'attended 
my  mind,  when  I  looked  towards  complying 
with  his  mercenary  will, — I  thought  best  to 
withstand  him  in  his  demands,  let  the  conse- 
quence be  what  it  might.  Whereupon,  be  had 
recourse  to  law,  and  by  process,  laid  me  under 
confinement. 

This  was  a  trying  circumstance.  I  was  a  poor 
young  creature,  among  strangers.  Being  far 
separated  from  my  natural  fi-iends,  they  could 
not  redress  my  grievances,  nor  hear  my  com- 
plaints. But  the  Lord  heard  my  cries,  and  raised 
mo  up  many  friends,  who  visited  me  in  this  situ- 
ation, and  offei^d  me  money  to  pay  Davis  for  my 
passage,  according  to  contract.  I  was  not  free 
to  accept  even  of  this  kindness,  because  I  was 
well  assured  that  Philadelphia  was  not  to  be  the 
place  of  my  settlement.  But  where  I  was  to  go, 
was  yet  hid  from  me.  However,  as  I  endeavored 
to  wait  with  patience,  the  Lord  provided  for  me 
after  this  manner :  the  principals  of  four  fami- 
lies, living  at  Plymouth,  who  had  several  chil- 
dren, agreed  to  purchase  a  sober  young ,  woman, 
as  a  school-mistress,  to  instruct  them  iu  reading, 
&c.  On  applying  to  their  friends  in  town,  I  was 
recommended  for  that  service.  When  we  saw 
each  other,  I  perceived  it  my  place  to  ^o  with 
them.  Wherefore,  on  their  pajingDavis  twelve 
pounds,  currency,  being  the  whole  of  his  demand 
against  me,  I  bound  myself  to  them,  by  inden- 
ture, for  the  term  of  thre«  years,  and  went  cheer- 
fully with  them  to  Plymonth. 

I  have  since  thought,  how  wonderful  it  wu, 
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that  though  rariong  soenes  and  trials  attended 
me,  yet  I  was  enabled  to  perform  the  service 
thej  had  for  me.  The  children  learned  very 
fast ;  which  afforded  comfort  to  me,  and 
aalisiaction  to  their  parents.  My  love  to  them 
was  great, — and  theirs  equally  so  to  me;  soth^t 
all  my  command.^  .were  obeyed  with  pleasure. 
And  afterwards,  when  we  met,  could  tell  one 
another  of  it,  with  sincere  regard  and  affection. 
They  proved  sober  religious  men  and  women. 

(To  bccoallsued.) 


KABI.T  MBTT. — NO.  XLVI. 

Joshna  Holme,  son  of  Thomas  Holme,  and 
Jennet  his  wife,  of  Flookburg,  in  Cartmel,  Lan- 
cashire, was  bom  iq  the  year  1684,  and  educated 
in  the  tme  Christian  religiouj  and  way  of  truth 
professed  by  the  people  called  Quakers.  In  his 
childhood  and  tender  years,  he  came  to  have 
some  experience  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  his 
aoul ;  and  M  he  humbly  waited  upon  God  in  his 
holy  fear,  and  was  exercised  in  frequent  prayer 
to  him  in  his  spirit,  he  increased  in  Christian 
experience.  B^ing  faithful  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  was  made  more  and  more  a 
partaker  of  his  gteat  love  and  goodness. 

In  the  3d  mo.  1709,  he  was  taken  with  a 
fever,  which  for  two  weeks  was  moderate,  but 
afterwards  grew  more  sharp ;  and,  as  his  bodily 
affliction  increased,  such  was  the  assistance  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  that  he  grew  more  and  more  a 
partaker  of  its  comforts.  Influenced  by  this 
heavenlylife,  he  uttered  many  savory  expressions, 
to  the  satisfaction  and  greatly  tendering  of  the 
hearts  of  those  present,  thongh  several  of  them 
were  not  of  the  same  profession.  <*I  have  hdd 
many  hard  nights,"  sud  he,  "but  I  have  been 
comforted,  for  6od  hath  appeared  to  mo  above 
whatever  I  could  think,"  with  more  words  to 
this  effect;  for  which  be  returned  praises  to  the 
Lord. 

The  evening  followinir,  he  supplicated  the 
Lord,  saying,  "  0  Saviour  of  souls  !  O  Saviour 
of  souls  I  have  pity  on  my  soul ;  f^  terrible,' 
terrible.  Oh  Lord  God  art  thou  to  the  wicked ;" 
and  continued  supplicating  the  Lord  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

When  his  doctor  told  him  there  was  hope  of 
life,  but  he  might  prepare  for  death,  he  replied, 
"  I  have  done  that  long  since."  Some  ii  bis 
friends  coming  to  visit  him,  he  said  to  them, 
"When  I  was  working  with  the  apprentices  and 
workmen  in  the  shop,  I  was  often  under  great 
exercise  of  mind,  which  occasioned  me  many 
times  to  walk  into  the  garden  and  fields  in  the 
evening  tide,  and  there  to  pour  forth  my  suppli- ' 
cations  to  the  Lord,  and  at  snob  times  I  had  a 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  which  did 
strengthen  me,  and  help  me  over  the  temptations 
of  the  enemy.  I  have  kept  also  to  my  exercise 
in  meetings,  which  is  now  my  comfort';  but  what 
will  become  of  those  who  do  not  keep  to  their  ex- 


ercise in  meetings  V  When  he  had  given  tfaia 
relation,  he  said  to  them,  "  If  this  be  the  last  op- 
portunity I  should  have  with  you,  I  am  wul 
satisfied ;"  and  so  concluded  in  thankful  acknow- 
ledgements to  the  Lord.  Another  time,  his 
mother  said  to  him,  "  I  am  afraid  lion  wilt  die, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  part  with  thee."  He  re- 
plied,  "  Very  likely  ;  -so  am  I  with  you;  but  if 
it  please  God,  it  mnqt  be  so ;  do  not  murmur, 
for  we  must  all  be  separated."  Another  time 
he  said,  "  What  will  become  of  those  -who  go  to 
meetings,  and  neglect  their  duty  in  waiting  upon 
God  in  the  meeting  .time,  for  many  of  our  young 
people  do  not  walk  according  to  trnth:  .  Ah !  it 
is  heart  work  that  God  aecepts  of :  praises  to 
God  forever."  Adding,  ''  I  think  I  may  notliv« 
long ;  but  I  have  taken  heed  to  my  way,  which 
is  my  comfort  now..  I  am  sealed,  I  am  sealed 
to  the  day  of  redemption  ;  I  am  satisfied  of  it." 
After  some  t}me,  returning  praises  to  God,  he 
said,  "  Q  Lord  God  I. thou  bast  been  beautiful  to 
my  soul ;"  be  went  on,  "  I  have  been  fow,  tender 
and  humble,  and  that  is  my  comfort  now ;  for  I 
have  that  in  my  heart  vfaiob  4°^  bura  against 
sin  and  wickedBsss.'' .  ' 

The  day  before  he  died,  he  spoke  manj  ex- 
cellent things  for  sbotit-ai  hour,  which  were  not 
noted,  except  this  vayingj  "  Be  prepared,  be  pro- 
pared  for  your  latter  end  ;"  which  had  a  sensible 
effect  upon  the  persons  present,  as  being  serious 
advioe  from  the  mouth  of  a  dying  man,  who  had 
witnessed  the  groiitest- satisfaction  >of  a  nek  bed, 
of  being  ready  for  his  change,- and- insured  of  an 
eternal  state  of  glory ;  without  which  assuranoft 
all  must  needs  be  in  a  dreadful  appreheosion  of 
everlasting  misery  itr  their  last  and  most  impor> 
tant  momenta  here. 

He' died  the  27th  of  3d  mo.  1709,  aged  25 
years.  .  • 

CaEEBFOLNIBB. 

Try  to  take  cheerful  views  of  divine  things. 
Dwell  on  your  mereies.  Look  at  the  brisbt  as 
well  as  the  dark  side.  D3  not  cherish  gloomy 
th<)nghts.  Mdancholy  is  no  friend  to  devotion. 
It  gveatiy  binders  the  usefulness  of  many.  "  It 
fails  upon  a  contented  life  like  a  drop  of  ink  on 
white  papert  which  is  not  the  lets  a  stain  because 
it-carries  no  nicMiing  with  it."  Let  yohr  soul 
rove  through  the  thiths  of  Scripture  as  the  happy 
herds  through  the  green  pastures. 


FITNESS  OF  BCRIPTURE  EMBLEMS. 

•  Every  "nt"  reproves  the  sluggard.  Every 
opening  '*  lily"  directs  us  to  God.  Every  soe- 
oeesive  he^Ve  of  the  ooean  wave  has  written  upon 
it,  <<Ns  peaee  to  the  wicked."  Every  pure, 
flowing  "  river"  reminds  him  who  stands  on  its 
banks,  that  obedianea  to  God  will  cause  hia 
"  pMoe"  to  be  like  this. 
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Tor  rricndi'  IntelUgmor. 
TaADITIONART  HISTORY. 

Those  who  have  passed  from  the  conflicts  of 
time,  cannot  any  longer  speak  or  expound  for 
themselves  ',  it  is  therefore  important  that  his- 
torical and  traditionary  incidents  concerning 
snch,  should  be  truthfully  recorded ;  especially 
when  a  deviation  from  correctness  may  unfavor- 
ably affect  the  reputation^  of  the  departed,  or 
diminish  their  salutary  influence  apon  posterity. 
In  the  interesting  memoirs  of  Samuel  Fother- 
^11,  pnblished  some  years  ago,  is  a  narrative  of 
an  alleged  interview  between  that  Friend,  and 
Admiral  Tyrrel  of  the  British  Navy,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  ia  introduced, 
the  inference  is  very  natural .  that  the  compiler 
was  willing  to  favor  the  belief  that  S.  Fothergill 
approbatea  the  remarks  of  the  Admiral  in  re^r- 
ence  to  a  pretended  divine  revelation,  whioh  he 
said  encouraged  him  to  attack  a  hostile  fleet, 
assuring  him  of  victory. 

To  suppose  that  S.  Fothergill  could  admit  the 
validity  of  the  Admiral's  claim  to  divine  revela- 
tion, in  the  case  alluded  to,  would,  it  appears  to 
me,  serious! J  impair  our  confideace-in  his  reli- 
gious judgment :  but  there  is  no  rei^l  cause  for 
uneasiness  :  the  wbofe  incident  is  opooryphal,  so 
far  as  it  can  effect  the  judgmeirt  and  character  of 
S.  Fothergill.  Whenever  another  edition  of  the 
work  shall  be  published,  the  entire  anecdote 
should  be  suppressed,  for  in  addition  to  the  in- 
congruity of  the  doctrine,  the  whole  narrative  is 
too  nnreliable  in  point-of  fact,  to  find  a  place  in 
those  excellent  memoirs.  A  civil  historian  of 
the  present  day,  'would  subject  his  work  to  severe 
but  merited  criticism,  if  he  should  record  an  im- 
portant incident  upon  so  unreliable  authority. 

I  would  not  now  have  alluded  to  the  forego- 
ing, but  for  the  purpose  of  ^placing  it  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  traditions,  which  upon  ex- 
amination may  also  bo  found  unreliable. 

It  has  been  reported  of  James  Simpson,  that 
even  after  he  had  felt  it  hiri  religious  duty  to 
travel  in  the  ministry,,  with  a  minute  of  concur- 
ence  from  his  Monthly  Meeting,  ho  had  not 
been  oenvinoed  of  the  Christian  illegality  of  de- 
fensive war.  Not  having  seen  this  in  print,  I 
havb  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  its  au- 
thority or  ori^Q.  But  tbero  are  considerations 
that  render  it  improbable.  1st.  When  Jaoies 
applied  to  his  Monthly  Meeting  for  a  minute  of 
concurrence  to  travel  in  the  miDistry,.it  is  not 
probable  tiiat  Friends  would  have  furnished  him 
with  one,  if  they  believed  him  to  bo  not  sound 
in  this  important  testimony  of  our  aooiety.  2d. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  James  himself 
was  aware  of  this ;  and  therefore  if  he  obtained 
a  minute  of  ooncorrenoe  under  tboee  eiroum- 
stences,  it  is  difficult  to  avmd  the  conelasion, 
that  he  praotised  dissimulation  :  but  I  do  not 
believe  James  Simpson  dissembled.  I  would 
rather  believe  it  to  be  a  traditional  error. 


If  however  it  can  be  substantiated  that  he  did 
ask  for  a  minute  und^r  those  circumstances,  we 
must  acquiesce,  how  much  so  ever  we  may  regret 
it :  but  if  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  authentic 
record,  perhaps  the  investigation  will  be  the 
means  of  throwing  from  society  one  of  those  erro- 
neous traditions  that  have  accumulated  upon  it. 
While  upon  the  subject  of  traditions,  I  am 
willing  to  allude  to  another  which  has  been  fre- 
quently repeated  of  late,  and  which  has  fonnd 
its  way  into  print.  I  call  it  a  tradition,  suppos- 
ing it  to  bo  such,  but  am  not  certain.  I  mean 
the  alleged  advice  of  George  Fox  to  William 
Penn :  "  Wear  thy  sword  so  long  as  thou  can." 
I  believe  I  know  the  interpretation  that  is  gene- 
rally given  to  this  counsel ;  but  this  does  not  re- 
lieve my  mind  of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  or 
probability  of  its  having  been  given.  It  was 
George  Fox's  mission  to  call  the  people  away 
from  the  follies,  vices  and  crimes,  prevalent  at 
that  time,  including  fighting  and  priest  paying. 
He  verily  believed  those  practices  were  wrong  ; 
and  under  an  impression  of  religious  duty,  be 
warned  the  people  to  discontinue  and  refrain 
from  them.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  consistently 
believe  that  he  ever  counselled  any,  either  the 
newly  convinced  or  others,  to  persist  in  thoso 
evil  practices  "  so  long  as  they  could,"  or  even 
"  eo  long  as  they  could  consistently  with  their 
peace  of  mind."  If  this  advice  was  appropriate 
for  Wm.  Penn,  I  do  not  perceive  why  it  would 
not  have  been  equally  appropriate  to  advise  James 
Nsylor,  John  Stubbs,  Amos  Stoddard  and  other 
conviaoed  officers  and  soldiers  to  remain  in  the 
army  and  fight  so  long  as  they  could  ;  and  Blakely, 
Howgill  and  Cole,  and  other  convinced  clergy- 
men, to  continue  taking  pay  for  preaching  so 
long  as  they  could ;  and  Friends  generally  to  con- 
tinue paying  tithes  and  taking  oaths  so  long  as 
they  could.  If  this  advice,  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  George  Fox  to  Wm.  Penn,  had  been 
given  to  newly  convinced  persons  generally,  Iho 
Society  of  Friends,  so  far  as  George  Fox's  in- 
strumentality was  concerned,  would  never  have 
had  an  existence ;  or  but  a  very  brief  one.  And 
as  it  was  unsuitable  advice  for  others,  it  was  no 
less  so  for  young  William  Penn. 

This,  however,  is  only  argument.  The  ques- 
tion under  consideration  is,  whether  tbe  alleged 
advice  is  an  article  of  veritable  history,  or  an 
unsupported  tradition ;  if  the  former,  it  ia  proba- 
ble that  the  foi-egoing  remarks  will  elicit  the  re- 
Juired  proof  in  this  case,  and  also  in  the  case  of 
ames  Simpson.  G.  F. 

Matinacock,  Long  Mand,  Mi  mo.  27 A,  1855. 


"  LiVK  WBi4^,"  said  the  dying  Johnson  to  a 
friend  who  stood  by  his  bedside ;  and  the  part- 
ing words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  son-in-law, 
echoed  the  counsel  of  the  sage :  "  I  may  have 
bat  a  minute  to  speak  to  you.     My  dear,  be  a 
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good  man ;  notbing  else  can  give  yon  comfort 
when  joa  come  to  lie  here." 


A   QLIHPBK  or  OOKNWALL. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  excarsions  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  make  in  oar  own  dear  England, 
none  was  ever  pleasanter  than  a  ramble  in  the 
early  spring  of  last  year  to  St.  Just,  a  town  on 
Cape  Cornwall,  about  two  miles  north-west  from 
the  Lands  End. 

Two  large  mines  give  employment  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town — Balswidden  tin  mine  and 
Botallock  copper  mine ;  the  greater  pecnliarity 
of  the  latter  being  that  it  extends  many  fathoms 
nnder  the  sea,  and  that  the  shafts  are  sunk,  and 
the  engine-house  placed,  on  the  ragged  face  of  a 
lofty  frowning  granite  rock,  so  hard  in  substance, 
and  so  deep  in  color,  that  it  looks  like  solid  iron, 
rather  than  stone  of  any  kind.  To  stand  on  the 
front  of  this  rock,  even  on  the  safe  though  nar^ 
row  shelves  made  for  the  passage  of  metal  trucks, 
and  to  look  np  to  the  frowning  mass  that  jnts 
far  overhead,  and  then  down  on  the  engine- 
honae,  standing  on  a  ragged  peak,  as  though 
like  a  child's  toy  it  had  been  thrown  there,  and 
never  conld  again  be  reached ;  to  gaze  lower  still 
at  the  foaming  waves,  tearing  themselves  among 
the  awful  chasms  and  jagged  points  of  the  iron- 
bound  coast,  while  far  l^low  the  platform  on 
which  the  awe  struck  dizsy  visiter  stands,  the 
sea-birds,  as  they  fly,  mingle  their  screams  with 
the  ceaseless  din  of  the  waters  ;  is  a  sight  so  full 
of  the  soblimity^of  nature  and  the  enterprise  of 
man,  that  the  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  that 
does  not  feci  a  deeper  throb  of  gratitude  to  God, 
and  a  higher  estimate  of  the  aignity  of  labor. 
In  sneh  a  scene  as  this,  amid  the  wonders  of 
man's  ingenuity  and  the  triumphs  of  his  indus- 
try, if  the  command  "honor  all  niey"  is  recalled 
to  the  mind,  assuredly  it  is  not  difficult  to  honor 
the  laborer,  whose  toil  in  darkness  and  danger, 
money,  after  all,  can  never  repay. 

The  appearances  around  Balswidden  tin  mine 
are  rather  strange  than  picturesque.  The  im- 
mense quantities  of  pulverized  stow  that  have 
been  cast  abroad  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground,  above  the  mine  and  all  round  thecngine- 
honse,  the  crushing-mills  and  the  troughs  for 
washing  the  ore,  give  onftsome  idea  of  what  the 
sands  in  desert  regions  must  be.  It  is  presumed 
that  onr  readers  are  aware  that  tin  ore,  in  its  na- 
tive state,  is  found  embedded  in  granite.  The 
stone  U  blasted  and  broken  up  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  and  sent  in  lamps  to  the  snrface, 
where  it  is  put  into  the  cresbing-mill  and  pul- 
Terized,  tbc  powder  to  which  it  is  reduced  being 
thrown  into  troughs  filled  with  water,  when  the 
metal,  being  the  heavier,  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  stony  portions  remaining  at  the  top  are 
cast  abroad  as  refuse.  The  metal  powder  (the 
tin)  goes  throgh  many  processes,  that  of  smelt- 


ing in  particular,  before  it  is  fit  for  the  workman 
to  fashion  into  the  various  articles  of  household 
use. 

The  mines  in  Cornwall  are  so  deep,  that  the 
miners  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  somewhat 
contemptuously  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  north. 
They  call  them  "yits,  not  mines."  Ninety 
fathoms  (540  feet)  is  the  depth  of  Balswidden 
mine,  which  is  not  eonsidered  an  nnusaal  or 
great  depth.  The  shafts  down  at  various  parts 
of  the  mine  are  very  narrow,  and  the  ladder  that 
leads  into  the  deep  abyss  looks  so  uninviting, 
that  visiters  seldom  venture  down ;  at  all  events, 
they  seldom  go  below  some  of  the  platforms  or 
levels  nearest  the  surfiMse.  The  shafts  are  called 
"  sinking,"  and  the  levels  or  hewn  paths  that 
br&nch  from  these  shafts  are  called  in  making 
"  driving."  The  idea  is  "  sinking"  into  and 
"  driviog"  through  the  hedi'ot  granite  in  search 
of  the  ore.  In  some  large  mines,  there  are  man- 
escapes  in  case  of  accidents,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
the  palling  np  the  buckets  containing  the  ore. 
But  U  is  sometimes  found  not  only  difficult,  but 
impoBJble,  to  nse  the  escape,  and  the  heart  siok- 
ens  at  the  thooght  of  how  many  poor  creatures 
must  have  suffered,  when  wounded  and  maimed 
they  have  been  brought  up  the  long,  long,  dreary 
ladders  to  the  surface.  Eight  hours  is  a  day's 
work  in  most  mines.  There  are  relays  of  gangs 
of  laborers,  who  divide  the  tweutj-fonr  hours  in 
three  equal  parts.  The  toil  being  great,  the 
atmosphere  pernicious  and  often  .very  hot  and 
damp,  whilst  sometimes  he  is  compelled  to  work 
np  tff  the  waist  in  water,  the  miner  has  a  worn 
and  wasted  look,  and  life  with  him  is  not  only 
unnsaally  uncertain,  but  brief;  yet  for  intelli- 
genoe  and  piety,  the  Cornish  miner  would  con- 
trast favorably  with  any  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  Britain.' 

Men  and  boys  only  work  in  the  mines. 
Womtn  and  girls  wash  the  ore,  and  do  the 
lighter  work  ;  none  of  it,  however,  seems  either 
light  or  pleasant,  and  yet,  being  tolerably  re- 
mnnerated,  they  (the  women)  look  contented, 
and  in  general  healthier  than  the- men. 

St.'  Just  is  entirely  a  mining  town,  that  is,  a 
town  whose  iwhole  population  is  engaged  in  some 
departments  of  mining.  Some  are  shareholder 
clerks,  some  captains  or  over-lookers,  and  others 
miners,  washers  of  ore,  &o.  Long  rows  of  de- 
cent little  two-storied  hooses  are  the  abodes  of 
the  miners.  Most  of  them  are  their  own  pro- 
perty. As  provisions  are  cheap,  the  wages  of 
the  women  are  mostly  expended  in  dress,  and 
few  towns  show  a  gayer  looking  scene  than  St. 
Jnst  on  a  Sunday.  '  A  visiter  who  came  on  that 
day  into  the  town  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
twelve  in  the  morning,  would  find  none  bat  the 
sick  and  helpless,  and  their  attendants,  in  the 
houses.  All,  yoang  and  old,  would  be  at  church 
or  chapel ;  large  places  of  worship,  well-built 
and  commodious,  stamping  the  ohaiaoter  of  the 
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plMO.  In  the  most  oentnl  part  of  th«  town — an 
open  space,  whence  the  streets  diverge — there 
is  a  handsome  building,  that  excites  as  much 
surprise  as  admiration,  "  The  St.  Just  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution."  On  entering  this 
neat  and  elegant  structure,  (the  first  and  the  last 
literary  institution  in  Enf;Iand,  for  Cape  Corn- 
wall is  just  at  hand,  and  the  Land's  End  rocks 
are  near,)  an  excellent  lecture-room,  with  raised 
seats,  capable  of  seating  at  least  300  people, 
meets  the  eye.  All  the  acoestoriee  of  table  for 
experiments,  platform,  and  lighting,  are  admira- 
able.  Female  taste,  too,  has  aided  the  decora- 
tions. The  elegant  embroidered  cushions  of  the 
platform-cbain  are  a  drawing-room  luxury,  raie- 
ly  seen  in  the  lectnre-room.  In  the  well-itftred 
library,  the  first  book  we  took  up  was  Mrs. 
Somerville's  "  Connexion  of .  the  Physical 
Sciences ;"  and  looking  further,  we  found  that 
the  library,  for  its  site,  was  peculiarly  rich  in 
scientific  works.  That  the  institution  was  as 
well  sustained  as  appointed-,  was  evident.  Many 
an  institution,  in  rieh  districts  of  London^  might 
learn  a  lesson,  as  to  .  the  self-sustaining  spirit, 
from  that  of  St.'Just. 

There  never  was  a  more  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous fallacy  than  that  which  supposes  Corn- 
wall inferior  in  intellect  to  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  contrary,  taking  the  average  of 
the  working  classes  throughout  the  land,  it  is 
folly  equal,  and,  in  many  instanoec,  superior. 
The  nature  of  the  mining  operations  requires 
forethought  and  calculation,  in  the  humblest 
worker.  Henoe,  scientific  books  are  especially 
prized  by  the  more  studious  among  them.  Nay, 
as  far  back  as  1777,  there  was  a  book  society  es- 
tablished by  the  ladies  of  Penzance.  Yery  few 
towns  in  England  had  a  ladies'  book  society 
then.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  birth-place  was 
worthy  of  him. 

Sin  and  sorrow  are  of  conise  to  be  foand  in 
Cornwall  as  elsewhere ;  but  in  no  part  of  our 
native  land  will  the  eye  be  less  often  oflfended  by 
the  spectacle  of  intemperance,  or  the  ear  shocked 
by  the  words  of  the  blasphemer.  Shut  oat  from 
much  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  England, 
girdled  in  by  frowning  rocks  and  stormy  seas, 
engaged^in  stem  labor  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  on  the  boisterous  billows,  the  people  are 
simple,  thoughtful  and  pious  in  no  ordinary 
d^^e. 

"  Bat  the  wreckers,  the  Cornish  wreckers  !" 
some  are  ready  to  exclaim.  Whenever  a  horrible 
story  is  told,  it  is  as  well  to  believe  only  half  at 
most,  and  even  that  is  generally  too  large  a 
credulity. 

One  month  before  the  visit  to  St.  Just  here 
described,  a  terrible  shipwreck  had  occurred  on 
the  adjacent  coast.  A  vessel  firom  Liverpool, 
sadly  out  in  her  reekoniog,  ran  upon  the  rocks 
in  a  gale,  and  was  instantly  wrecked.  The  orew, 
nine  in  nnmber,  perished.    The  captain  and  his 


wife,  when  the  vessel  struck,  rushed  from  their 
cabin  on  deck,  in  their  night  clothes,  and  when 
the  ship  went  to  pieces,  tbey  were  thrown  by  a 
huge  wave  on  to  a  rock  within  sight  of  the  town 
of  St.  Just.  The  Brisons  are  two  hideous  black 
rocks  that  rear  their  jagged  and  threatening 
heads  from  the  sea,  a  short  distance  from  Cape 
Cornwall.  The  waves  are  always  torn  into  foam 
as  they  rush  between  these  rocks  and  the  main- 
land, and  only  in  the  very  calmest  day  can  a 
small  boat  get  safely  near  them.  It  was  very 
stormy  when  this  wreck  happened ;  and  those 
who  looked  out  from  the  cape  upon  the  waters, 
as  the  wintry  morning  slowly  broke  after  the 
catastrophe,  were  horrified  at  distinguishing  two 
living  beings  on  the  rook— one  of  them  a  woman. 
It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  many  hours  had 
passed  since  the  sufferers  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  rock.  Th/ey  were  s^fe  from  any  immediate 
fear  of  a  watery  grave,  but  cold,  hunger,  and  ex- 
haustion, threatened  their  lives.  Th^  whole 
town  was  astir,  and  all  labor  was  suspended. 
But  the  winds  and  waves  rising  higher  and 
fiercer,  guarded  their  prey  and  prevented  all  aid 
reaching  them.  Every  thing  that  ingenuity, 
sharpened  by  benevolence,  could  devise,  was 
planned,  and  yet  the  day  as  it  declined  saw  only 
a  succession  of  failures,  and  the  snn  went  down, 
the  two  still  on  the  rock,  and  the  wailing  multi- 
tude on  the  shore.  Many  a  boat  had  put  off 
and  been  capsized  !  Many  a  brave  fellow  risked 
his  life  to  no  purpose !  Night  fell,  and  fires 
were  lighted  to  assure  the  sufferers  of  sympathy, 
and  to  keep  hope  in  their  aching  hearts. 

On  Sunday  morning  it  was  with  tearful  joy 
the  watchers,  now  a  great  ooncoorse,  discovered 
that  the  man  and  woman  yet  lived.  Then  came 
fresh  help  and  fresh  suggestions.  But  thestorm 
yet  raged  and  nothing  was  effectually  done.  At 
length  a  brave  crew  manned  a  boat  that  got  near 
enough  in  the  boiling  serf  to  throw  a  rocket  with 
a  rope  attacked  to  the  stick,  on  to  the  rock  within 
reach  of  the  sufferers.  It  was  an  experiment 
merely,  and  it  was  intended,  if  the  rope  was  held, 
to  send  off  ^  basket  with  provisions  and  blankets, 
and  to  wait  until  the  wind  abated  to  get  them 
off.  But  the  almost  distracted  husband,  very 
naturally,  on  clutching  the  rope,  instantly  put  it 
round  the  waist  of  his  exhausted  wife,  and  before 
a  dear  signal  conld  be  made,  she  leaped  from  the 
rock  into  the  roaring  sea ;  the  boatmen  pulled 
and  brought  her  through  the  foaming  waves  into 
the  boat.  Alas!  life  was  fled!  In  the  hurry 
and  anguish  when  the  rope  iras  fixed,  a  stop  knot 
was  never  made,  and,  of  course  the  rope  so 
tightened  by  her  fiiU  and  weight,  that  strangula- 
tion was  produced.  But  the  cold,  the  leap  into 
the  surf,  the  deep  wounds  received  from  the 
sharp  rock,  were  each  enough  to  produce  death. 
The  husband  was  afterwards  drawn  into  the  boat 
safely,  though  of  course  ready  to  perish.  Among 
the  boat's  crew  who  resolved  to  save  the  sufferers 
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or  periah  in  the  attempt,  vu  one  weaUier-beaten 
tar,  oaed  to  the  coast,  who  had  in  his  time  seen 
many  wrecks.  Bat  when  the  distorted  face  of 
tke  poor  woman  he  had  hoped  to  save  met  his 
gaio  '  a  eorpse  1  a  cold  chill  struck  through  bis 
Eenoat  breast  and  itardy  frame,  and  from  that 
time,  thoogh  he  oontinned  to  do  his  usual  work, 
he  drooped  in  health  and  spirits,  and  died  just 
before  the  visit  here  recorded,  and  was  to  be 
boiied  next  day.  The  old  sailor  who  narrated 
tlM  faet  of  his  oomrade'i  death,  hearing  a  sigh 
orer  the  tragedy,  all  of  which  he  had  witnessed, 
•zelaimed,  "  I've  seen  many  a  sad  sight  in  my 
time ;  may  the  Lord  take  me  8(^n,  rather  than 
let  me  see  fiuch  another !" 

The  tenderness  and  brafery  tbese  dwellers  oa 
that  ragged  eoaat  displayed  then,  and  doal>tlei>8 
often,  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  have 
a  taste  for  the  horrible  and  demoDiao,  as  sbown, 
some  say,  in  baings  colled  "  Cornial%Wrecker8.". 
Tfm  Leisure  Bottr.^ 


capacities  of  mind  capable  of  infinite  improve- 
ment, could  be  weary  of  his  existence.  There 
is  so  much  to  occupy  his  mind;  there  are  so 
many  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  so  mn 
motives  prompting  to  the  exercise  of  his  h^ 
piarers.  V 

There  can  be,  however,  but  little  self-respect, 
where  there  b  but  little  mental  culture.  A  mui 
ignorant  of  his  high  powers,  is  not  likely  t0  ex- 
ercise t^kem  ;  hence,  to  induce  self-respect,  edu- 
cation ia.  necessary  ;  and  the  better  the  educa- 
tion, the  dieree  of  self-control  being  equal,  the 
glCeater  the^self-respett. — From  an  addreu  iy 
Samuel  Dwborow. 


^Xet 


THE  WINTER  OF  THE  BEABT. 


SELF  RESPECT. 

This  principle  has  a  two-fold  effect  upon  the 
indivftual;  both.trf  which  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  ^is  ehaneter  as  a  man.  The  one 
will  shield  him  from  infaiAy.saiid  th3  other  will 
induce  the  respeot  and  confidiiM  of  others. 

He  who  respects  himself,  wiU  asither  do  in- 
jury to  himself,  nor  encroach  upo«  the  rights  of 
others.  Let  the  child  be  taught  that  he  has 
oapaeities,  which,  if  cultivated,  will  fit  him  for 
the  highest  stations.  Let  him  understand  the 
dignity  of  nis  porition — the  immortality  of  his 
being;  this,  and  the  like  teaching,  will  inspire  a 
feeling  of  Mif-rcspe^t  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
which  will  Be  invaltable  to  him.  There  is  no 
tandency  in  this  to  bbnghtiness  of  spirit  and 
foolish  pride,  but  the  effect  is.ra^er  to  prevent 
and  suppress  these.  Where  truAelf-respeotex- 
ista,  these  will  not  be  found. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  pride — that  pride 
which  consists  in  the  love  of  display,  and  in  out- 
ward adornment  True  prid«i  or  self-respect,  is 
veiy  different ;  its  effect  is  to  kttfp  man  in  the 
position  which  he  ought  to  ocaiiff;  to  keep  him 
in  his  proper  scale  of  being,  by  preventing  him 
from  descending  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  thus 
debasing  bis  ^eaveplMmage. 

ParAits,  ^m\  yJBt'u#ple  into  the  minds 
of  your  childra^  amr  you  will  nottben  find  them 
lyinc,  and  gearing,  and  drinking,  and  breaking 
Ae  Mibbath ;  for  those  who  respect  either  their 
God  or  ttenuelves,  would  be  ashamed  of  these 
tkwtn. 

Why  is  it  tbat|re  find  in  every  oommonity  so 
many  who  are  discontented  and  unhappy  7  The 
reason  ia  that  they,  when  children,  were  never 
tMgfat  to  respect  diemselves.  Tt  is  impossible 
tbmt  a  man,  oonseioiiB  of  his  position  as  the  high- 
«t  ia  tbe  order  of  the  earthly  ereation,  and  with 


t  i^  never  come  to  you.  Live  so  that  good 
angels  kiay  protect  you  from  that  terrible  evil— 
the  winter  of  t||f  heart. 

Let  no  chilling  influences  freeze  up  the  foun- 
tainsg^f  wmpathy  and  happiness  in  its  depths; 
nq^^mM  Burthen  settle  over  its  withered  hopes, 
lil^ilviw  on  the  faded  bowers ;  no  rude  blast  of 
discontent  moan  and  shrjek  through  its  desolate 
chambers. 

Your  life-path  may  lead  yon  among  trials, 
whiah  for  a  time  seem  utterly  to  impede  your 
progress,  and  shut  out  the  very  light  of  heaven 
from  your  anxious  gaze. 

Poverty  may  take  the  place  of  ease  and  plenty ; 
your  luxurious  home  may  be  exchanged  for  a 
single  lowly  room — the  soft  couch  for  the  straw 
pallet — the  rich  viands  for  the  coarse  food  of  the 
poor.  Summer  friends  may  forsake  you,  with 
scarcely  a  look  or  word  of  compassion. 

You  may  be  forced  to  toil  wearily,  steadily  on 
to  earn  a  livelihood ;  yon  may  encounter  fraud 
and  the  bas^  avarice  which  would  extort  the  last 
farthing,  till  you  well  nigh  turn  in  disgust  from 
your  fellow  beings. 

Death  may  sever  the  dear  ties  that  bind  yon 
to  earth,  and  leave  you  in  darkness. — That  noble, 
mtalv  boy,  the  sole  hope  of  your  declining  years, 
may  oe  taken  from  you  while  your  spirit  clings 
to  him  with  a  tenacity,  whieh  even  the  shadows 
of  the  tomb  cannot  wholly  subdue. 

But  amid  all  these  sorrows,  do  not  come  to 
tbe  conclusion  that  nobody  was  ever  so  deeply 
a£9icted  as  you  are,  and  abandon  every  sweet 
anticipation  of  better  days  in  the  unknown 
future. 

Do  not  lose  your  faith  in  human  excellence, 
because  your  confidence  has  sometimes  been  be- 
trayed, and  believe  that  friendship  is  only  a 
delusion,  and  love,  a  bright  phantom  whiob  glides 
away  from  your  grasp. 

Do  you  think  thart  you  are  &ted  to  be  miserable 
because  you  are  disappointed  in  your  expecta- 
tions, and  baffled  in  your  pursuits.  Do  not  de- 
clare that  Ood  has  fomken  you,  when  your  way 
is  hedged  about  with  thorns,  or  repine  sinfuUj 
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when  he  calls  joxu  dear  ones  to  the  land  beyond 
the  grave. 

Keep  a  holy  tmst  in  Heaven  through  every 
tflsl ;  bear  adversity  with  fortitude,  and  look  up- 
ward in  the  hours  of  temptation  and  Buffering. 
When  your  locks  are  white,  your  eyea  dim,  and 
your  lips  weary ;  when  your  steps  falter  on  the 
verge  of  death's  gloomy  vale,  still  retain  the 
fredknesa  and  buoyancy  of  spirit,  which  will 
shield  yon  from  the  winter  of  the  heagt^ 

Fll I  K  N  D S '  I N T BL  L I  Gl NCeT. 

PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  IS,  1855. 


minute  if  they  had  thought  him  unsound  in  doc- 
trine, and  moreover  that  James  could  not  with 
propriety  apply  for  one,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces. 

We  do  not  remember  having  met  with  this 
anecdote  before,  although  it  is  probable  wo 
have  read  nearly  all  that  has  been  published 
concerning  him.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  it  may  be  true,  and  we  will  refer  oar  oor- 
respondent  to  a  case  in  point,  where  a  minister 
was  sent  forth  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to 
preach  before  lit  had  been  convinced  that  defen- 
sive war  was  ineonsistent  with  the  christian  dis- 
pensation. We  allude  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who, 
with  the  other  disciples,  was  commissioned  to 


a  few  remarks  on  bis  strictures  will  not  b«|d0em- 
ed  inappropriate.  .SB- 

On  referring  to  the  memoirs  and  letters  «f  S. 
Fothergill,  N.  York  ed.  1844,  p.  402,  we  find 
the  anecdote  alluded  to,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Admiral  Tyrrel  told  S.  Fothergill  that  When 
the  enemy's  fleet  approached,  he  retired  into  his 
cabin  alone,  and  after  getting  into  perfect  still- 
ness, he  heard  a  voice  intelligible  to  his  under- 
standing, saying  "Go  fight  the  French,  for  I  have 
delivered  them  into  thy  hand."  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  neither  S.  Fothergill 
nor  the  editor  of  his  memoirs  expresses  any 
opinion  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Divine  communi- 
cation which  the  Admiral  supposed  he  had  re- 
ceived. The  American  publishers  of  the  work, 
Collins,  Brother  k  Co.^  have  inserted  between 
pages  402  and  403  a  slip  with  this  note,  "  Let 
BO  one  suppose,  on  reading  this  anecdote,  that 
the  Society  of  Friends  would  countenance  the 
belief  that  Admiral  Tyrrel  did  in  reality  receive 
a  Divine  intimation,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  op- 
posed to  the  express  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  "  Love  your  enemies." 

The  second^traditional  incident  alluded  to  by 
our  correspondent  G.  F.  is  a  report '  that  James 
Simpson,  even  after  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
travel  in  the  ministry,  had  not  been  convinced 
of  the  Christian  illegality  of  defensive  war." 
This  anecdote,-  he  says,  he  has  not  seen  in  print, 
and  that  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing its  authority  or  origin.  He  proceeds,  how- 
ever, to  argue  that  the  tradition  is  improbable, 
becMse  Friends  would  not  havo  granted  bim  a 


The  communication  on  "Traditionary  Historvv" 

which  appears  in  this  number,  relates  to  a  4b- 

jeot  on  which  there  may  be  a  diversity  oflDpiDioD, 

and  while  we  accord  to  our  correspondent  an  i  Pfe"oh  the  g08|»l,  to  heal  diseases  and  to  cast  out 

opportunity  to  express  his  sentiments,  we  trust ,  ^'''l  spiijts,  and  who  after  all  t^  not  only  car- 
ried a  sword,  but  used  it  to  cut  off  the  eaE,^f  the 
High  Priest's  servant.  John  I8i  lU. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Most  High  has  often 
employed  as  his  messengers  those,  who  !•  some 
points  of  doctrine,  were  far  from  'having  at- 
tained to  clearness  of  vision.  The  most  impor- 
tant qualificaflons  for  this  solemn  service  are 
deep  humility  and  simple  obedience  to  manifest- 
ed duty.  If  the  gospel  minister  is  intent  only 
on  delivering  his  .message,  wiihgut  alloy  and 
without  abatement,  he  will  not  mi:^.with  it  his 
own  speculative  views,  and  these,  while  they  re- 
main dormant,  do  not  impair  the  authority  or 
efficacy  of  his  ministry.      ,  ' 

The  last  poii^  in  the^iommnnication  of  Q.  F. 
relates  to  au*4inecdoto  concerning  W.  Penn's 
sword,  recorcled  in  Janney's  Life  of  Penn,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  chapter.  It  will  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  refer  to  the  place,  that  this 
incident  is  considered  by  the  author  a  reliable 
tradition,  haidng  been  related  to  him  by  Isaac 
Parry,  who  had  ft  from  James  Simpson,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  latter  received  it  from  Samnd 
Fothergill.  The  biogr|g^e»of  Pienn  accompa- 
nies the  anecdote  ^th.  the  fallowing  renftrk:  "It 
shows  that  the  primitive  Frieuds  preferred  that 
their  proselytes  should  be  led  by  tie  principle  of 
Divine  Truth  in  their  own  minds,  i«ther  than 
follow  the  opinions  of  others  without  sufficient 
evidence.  It  must  have  be^  manifest  to  Geo. 
Fox,  that^his  young  friend,  while  expressing  his 
uneasiness  about  the  swoid,  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religious  impressions  that  would, 
if  attended  to,  lead  him  not  only  into  parity  of 
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lift,  but  likewise  into  that  simplieitj  of  apparel 
vliieh  becomes  the  aelf-denyiDg  disciple  of 
Christ." 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  his  wearing  a 
•word  for  awhile  after  he  became  a  regular  at- 
tendant of  Friends'  meetings,  as  that  weapon  was 
then  generally  worn  by  men  of  rank.  William 
Pens,  when  he  began  to  fed  uneasiness  on  the 
sabject,  resorted  to  George  Fof  for  advice,  who 
doubtless  perceived  the  state,  of  his  mind,  and 
being  willing  to  leave  him  to  the  conviction  of 
truth  in  his  own  heart  replied,  "  I  advise  thee  to 
wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst."  This  language 
seems  to  imply,  that,  in  his  judgment,  W.  Pcnn 
could  not  long  continue  to  wear  it,  without  com- 
panction,  which  proved  to  bethe  case;  for  when 
they  met  again,  the  sword  was  no  longer  worn. 

But  our  correspondent  objects  that  the  advice 
««8  not  good,  because  it  would  have  been  un- 
suitable for  others ;  and  he  says  it  would  have 
been  equally  appropriate  for  Qeorge  Fox  to  have 
advised  J.  Naylor,  John  Stubbs  and  other  offi- 
een  in  the  army,  to  continue  in  that  service. 

It  may  be  replied  that  advices  or  prohibitions 
suitable  for  one  state  of  mind  are  not  always  ap- 
propriate for  others.  When  Christ  said  te  the 
man  who  wished  to  postpone  his  service  until  ho 
had  buried  his  father,,  "  follow  me  and  let  the 
dead   bnry  their  dead,"  he  certainly  did  not 


discernment,  be,  doubtless,  adapted  his  advices 
to  the  state  of  those  whom  he  addressed;  there- 
fore it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  like  his  Di- 
vine Master,  be  was  willing  to  leave  the  useless 
sword  to  be  removed  by  the  silent  operation  of 
the  spirit  of  Truth. 

Died,— On  Sixth  day,  6th  of  Foorth  month, 
Keziah  Bobtom,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
T.  Borton,  in  the  12tn  vear  of  her  age.  She  pos- 
sessed a  sweet,  amiable  disposition,  and  the  love 
she  bore  to  her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  has 
left  a  sweet  savor  behind  her. 


The  following  biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nicott  was  sent  us  by  an  esteemed  corrres- 
pondent  of  the  Intelligencer.  Believing  that 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  ac- 
count of  that  pious  and  eminent  English  scholar, 
we  give  it  placd. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennicott,  well  known  in  the 
learned  world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  other  valuable  publications, 
was  born  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  year 
1718.  With  the  rank  and  character  of  his 
pareuts  we  are  entirely  unacquainted  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  they  could  not  but  dis- 
cover in  their  son.  Some  opportunities  of  early 
improvement  must,  however,  have  been  a£forded 
him,  or  (which  we  sometimes  see)  the  natural 
vigor  of  his  mind  must  have  superseded  the 
necessity  of  them.     For  in  the  year  1743,  he 


.L  i  I.-  J-  ■  1  •  11  »•_  .  _  wrote  a  poem  on  the  recovery  of  Hon.  Mrs. 
mean  that  his  d.scplcs,  in  all  time  to  come,  E,i,,b,th  Courtenay,  from  he?  late  dangerous 
should  omit  this  last  act  of  filial  duty ;  but  that  illness,  and  this  probably  reeommended  him  to 
the  service  of  God,  when  clearly  made  known  the  notice  of  those  gentlemen  who  afterwards 
to  us,  is  a  duty  paramount  to  all  others.  It  ap-  j  sent  ^im  to  Oxford,  and  suppprted  him  there. 
pean  that  among  the  immediate  followers  of  the  !  |°  *^«  7^"  ^744,  he  entered  at  Wadham  Col- 
I.         .,         "      ^  ..J  ,         i'  lege ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  distinguished 

Saviour,  there  were  two   who  had  swords,  and  j  ^^fi^^^f  ;„  ^^^^  particular  branch  of  study,  in 
some  persons  may  query,  why  he  permitted  them    which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent.     His 

two  dissertations  on  the  tree  of  Ijfe,  and  the  ob- 
lations of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  second 
edition  so  early  as  1747,  and  procured  him  the 
singular  honor  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  conferred 
on  him  gratis  by  the  University,  a  year  before 
the  itatu  talle  time.  The  dissertations  were 
gratefully  dedicated  to  those  benefactors,  whose 
liberality  had  opened  his  way  to  the  University, 
or  whose  kindness  had  made  it  a  scene  not  only 
of  manly  labor,  but  of  honorable  friendship. 
With  Buoh  merit  and  such  support,  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  a  fellowship  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, and  soon  after  h)s  admission  into  that 
society,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  publioa- 
tion  of  several  occasional  sermons.  In  the  year 
1763,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  stupenaons 
monument  of  learned  industry,  at  which  the 
wise  and  good  will  gaie  with  admiration,  when 


to  wear  arms  after  they  had  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
viee  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?  Perhaps  a  suffi- 
cient reason  may  be  found  in  his  language  to 
them ;  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
bat  je  cannot  bear  them  now;  howbeit,  when  He, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come  be  will  guide  you  into 
aU  Truth." 

The  great  object  of  his  mismon  was  to  lead 
mra  from  a  dependence  upon  outward  things  to 
ft  lelianoe  upon  the  inward  revelation  of  Divine 
Power,  and  therefore  he  said  "  deanse  first  that 
wUch  is  within  ttie  cap  and  the  platter,  that 
the  outside  of  them  may  be  dean  also." 

George  Fox  was  an  humble  follower  of  the 
lAoib,  and  being  endowed  with  great  spiritnal 
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pref'udice,  and  envy,  and  ingrxilitude,  shall  be 
dumb.  This  he  did  by  pnblishing  his  first  dis- 
sertation, on  the  B^ate  of  the  printed  Hebrew 
t«xt,  in  which  he  proposed  to  overthrow  the  then 
prevailiDg  notion  of  its  absolute  integrity.  The 
first  blow,  indeed,  had  been  stmok  long  before 
by  Capellns,  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son  in  1650 ;  a  blow  whioh  Buz- 
torf,  with  all  his  abilities  and  dialectical  skill, 
was  unable  to  ward  off.  But  Capellns  having  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  MSS.,  though  his 
arguments  were  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  parallel  passages, 
and  of  ancient  versions,  could  never  absolutely 
prove  his  point.  Indeed  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none,  or 
at  least  very  few,  and  trifling  variations  from 
the  printed  text ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  very  different  opinions  were 
entertained.  Those  who  held  the  Hebrew  verity, 
of  course  condemned  the  Samaritan  as  corrupt 
in  every  place  where  it  deviated '  from  the  He- 
brew :  and  those  who  believed  the  Hebrew  to  be 
incorrect,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of  suffi- 
cient authority  to  correct  it.  Besides,  the  Sa- 
maritan itself  appeared  to  a  very  great  disadvan-. 
tsge ;  for  no  Samaritan  MSS.  were  then  known, 
and  the  Pentateuch  itself  was  condemned  for 
those  errors  which  onght  rather  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  editions. 

In  this  dissertation,  therefore.  Dr.  Kennicott 
proved  that  there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  ex. 
tant,  whioh,  though  they  had  hitherto  been 
generally  supposed  to  agree  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  contained  many  and 
important  various  readings  :  and  that  from  those 
Tarions  readings  considerable  authority  was  de- 
rived in  support  of  the  ancient  versions.  He 
announced  the  existence  of  six  Samaritan  MSS. 
in  Oxford  only,  by  whioh  many  errors  in  the 
printed  Samaritan  might  be  retained ;  and  he 
attempted  to  prove,  that  even  from  the  Samaritan, 
as  it  was  already  printed,  many  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  might  be  corrected.  This  work,  as  it 
was  reasonable  to  expect,  was  examined  with 
great  severity,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
some  foreign  Universities  the  belief  of  the  He- 
brew verity,  on  its  being  attaeked  by  Capellus, 
had  been  insisted  on  as  an  article  of  faith.  "  Ista 
Capelli  sententia  adeo  non  approbata  fuit  fidei 
lociis,  nt  potius  Helvetii  theologi  et  speciatim 
Oenevensis,  anno  1678,  peoaliari  canone 
caverint,  ne  quis  inditione  sua  minister  ecolesiss 
redpiatur,  nisi  fateatnr  publice,  textnm  He* 
bneum  ut  hodie  ert  exemplaribns  Masoreticis, 

Jnoad  consonantes  et  vooales,  divinnm  et  aa- 
benticnm  esse ;"  (Wolfii  Biblioth.  Heb.  torn.  ii. 
27.)  And  in  Britain  this  doctrine  of  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  opposed  by  Com- 
ings and  Bate,  two  Hntchinsonians,  with  as  much 
Tiolence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of  the  revelation 
were  at  stake. 


The  next  three  or  fonr  years  of  Dr.  Eenni- 
oott's  life  were  principally  spent  in  searching  out 
and  examining  Hebrew  MSS.  though  he  fonnd 
leisure  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  publish  several 
sermons.  Abon^  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
King's  preachers  at  White  Hall ;  and  in  the  year 
1759  we  find  him  vicar  of  Culham  in  Oxford- 
shire. In  January,  1760,  he  published  his  second 
dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  Text ; 
in  which,  after  vindicating  the  authority  and 
antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ho  dis- 
armed the  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  verity  of 
one  of  their  most  speoions  arguments.  They 
had  observed  that  the  Chaldeft  Paraphrase,  hav- 
ing been  made  firom  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  near  the 
time  of  Christ,  its  general  coincidence  with  the 
presoit  Hebrew  Text  must  evince  the  agreement 
of  this  last  with  the  MSS.  from  which  the 
Paraphrase  was  taken.  Dr.  Kennicott  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  by  shewing 
that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  had  been  frequently 
corrupted  in  order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  printed 
text ;  and  thus  the  weapons  of  his  antagonists 
were  successfully  turned  upon  themselves.  He 
appealed,  also,  to  the  writings  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  and 
gave  a  compendious  history  of  it  from  the  close 
of  the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  ef 
printing,  together  with  a  description  of  one 
hundred  and  three  Hebrew  MSS.,  which  he  had 
discovered  in  England,  and  an  account  of  many 
others  preserved  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  A 
collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now  loudly 
called  for  by  the  most  learned  and  enlightened 
of  the  friends  of  biblical  criticism  ;  and  in  this 
same  year  (1760)  Dr.  Kennicott  emitted  his 
proposals  for  collating  all  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, prior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  that 
could  be  fonnd  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
for  procuring  at  the  same  time  as  many  collations 
of  foreign  MSS.,  of  note,  as  the  time  and  money 
he  should  receive  would  permit.  JHs  first  sub- 
scribers were  the  learned  and  pious  Archbishop 
Seeker,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  press, 
who,  with  the  liberality  which  has  generally 
marked  their  character,  gave  him  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  £40.  In  the  first  year  the  money 
received  was  about  500  guineas ;  in  the  next  it 
rose  to  900,  at  which  sum  it  continued  station- 
ary till  the  tenth  year,  When  it  amounted  to  1000. 
Daring  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  industry  of 
our  author  was  rewarded  by  a  canonry  of  Christ 
Church.  He  was  also  presented,  though  we 
know  not  exactly  when,  to  the  valuable  living 
of  Mynhenyat^  in  Cornwall,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  chapter  of  Exeter.  In  1776  the  first 
volume  was  published,  and  in  1780  the  whole 
was  completed.  If  we  now  consider  that  above 
600  MSS.  were  collated,  and  that  the  whoU 
work  occupied  20  years  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  life, 
it  must  be  owned  that  sacred  criticism  is  more 
indebted  to  him  than  to  any  scholar  of  any  age 
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Dr.  KeDDioott  died  at  Oxford,  after  a  linger- 
mg  ilbeas,  September  18th  1785 ;  and  left  a 
widow,  who  was  sister  to  the  late  Edward 
Cbamberlayite,  Esq.,  of  the  treasury.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  printing 
remarb  on  select  passages  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment; which  were  afterwards  published,  the 
▼olame  having  been  completed  from  his  papers. 
{Frvm  9lh  vol.  of  Dobton't  Encyclopedia,  pub- 
liihed  1798.) 


THX    CHOCTAW    INDIANS. 

This  tribe,  says  the  Washineton  Star,  is  one 
of  the  most  ciTifised  of  the  Aborigines.  They 
are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  great 
Slates  that  lis  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
ooenpyiog  that  extensive  tract  of  country  which 
in  parallelogram  form,  lies  immediately  west  of 
and  adjoining  the  State  oT  Arkansas,  between 
the  Canadian,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
oo  the  north,  Red  river  on  the  sonth,and  having 
the  State  of  Texas  on  the  west. 

Their  population  which  is  already  35,000,  is 
nq>idly  increasing.  Although  their  landed 
property  is  held,  acoording  to  the  Indian  custom, 
as  >  oommnnity  or  tribal  right,  yet  they  are  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  having  reduced  and  holding 
in  severalty  their  farms  and  tracts,  which  tbey 
eoltivate,  and  from  which  they  derive  their  sub- 
sistence. The  chase  is  abandoned,  and  they  are 
gradually  advancing  in  civilization  and  in  those 
pnisnite  which,  under  the  wise  management  of 
oar  government,  is'  elevating  them  in  a  social 
point  of  view. 

They  have  a  regularly  organised  Assembly, 
consisting  of  four  senatorial  districts,  to  which 
there  is  one  representative  to  every  .thousand 
people.  The  Senate  are  elected  ibr  two  years; 
the  House  of  Representatives  annually.  They 
meet  onoe  ayear  at  Doaksvillo  to  legislate  for 
the  tribe.  The  executive  consists  of  a  Chief  for 
each  district,  elected  quadrennially,  and  these 
Chiefs  assemble  at  the  same  time  the  Legislature 
does,  and  form  a  kind  of  executive  council,  the 
signatares  of  two  of  them.being  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  an  act  of  Assembly.  They  have  eight 
principal  schools,  consisting  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  pupils  each.  The. language  is  reduced 
to  a  written  form,  and  elementary  works  in  it 
have  been  published. 

They  are  a  peaceful  people,  possess  among 
them  men  of  ability,  are  under  religions  precept, 
and  exercise  a  decided  influence  for  good  npon 
the  wild  tribes  that  roam  around  them. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  tribe  that  there 
were  three  brothers,  named  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Muscogee,  who  came  from  the  far  west,  each 
giving  bis  name  to  s  nation — the  first  two,  to 
wit :  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw,  are  now  blend- 
ed, speaking  the  same  language.  The  Musco- 
gees  are  now  known  as  the  Creeks.    From  the 


Creeks  sprang  the  6e,minoles,  or  Wanderers,  a 
tribe  whose  acts  of  violence-it  required  jears  to 
suppress  in  Florida. 


UBERIA. 


The  Liberia  Herald  of  Jan.  17  contains  the 
President's  Address  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Liberia,  dstailing  the  result 
of  his  recent  mission  to  Europe.  The  President 
went  abroad  for  rest  and  recreation  chiefly,  but 
from  his  account,  the  six  weeks  which  he  spent 
in  England  and  France  must  have  been  weeks  of 
coBBtant,  engrossing  labor.  His  first  care  seems 
to  have  been  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  sun- 
dry prejudices  against  Liberia,  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  colonization ;  or,  rather,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  expressed  opinions  of  certain 
Southern  friends  of  Colooizatipn. 

After  a  conference  with  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France  in  relation  to  the  interests 
of  the  infant  republic,  the  President  took  steps 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  Liberian  independence 
by  Saxony,  Oldrnberg,  and  the  Bans  Town.  In 
London,  President  Roberts  met  with  several 
American  gentlemon  who  expressed  an  anxious 
solicitude  that  the  United  States  Government 
shonld  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Liberia. 
The  President  also  attended  to  sundrj  commis- 
sions for  purchasing  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
Republic,  among  others  a  light-house  and  lamp 
for  Cape  Montserrado.  He  procured  plates  for 
paper  bills,  of  fifty  cents,  up  to  five  dollars ;  and 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Gurney,  of  Lon. 
don,  had  dies  cut  and  a  quantity  of  copper  coin 
struck  for  the  Republic.  He  received  JC30  worth 
of  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  distribution  among 
the  schools  of  Liberia,  from  Sir  H.  St  Paul. 
*  According  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Liberia,  the  constitutional  right  of  suf- 
frage is  confined  to  persons  holding  real  estate. 

The  Le^slature  of  the  Republic,  at  its  late 
session,  passed,  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  the 
use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  It  imposes  a  duty 
of  one  dollar  a  gallon  upon  all  spirituous  and 
miiYt  liquors. 

The  Liberia  Herald  contains  a  copy  of  the 
principal  Acts  passed  in  its  late  session  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  Republic.  These  are  curious 
and  interesting,  as  illustrating,  to-  some  extent, 
reflectively,  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  state  of  that  interesting  colony. 

The  first  which  engages  our  attention  is  "  An 
Act  for  encouraging  Agriculture."  A  long 
preamble  having  declared  that  the  wants  of  the 
agricultural  interests  imperatively  demand  assist- 
ance, the  Act  proceeds,  in  a  due  number  of  sec- 
tions, to  authorize  the  President  to  import  into 
the  Republic  a  number  of  asses  for  farming  opera- 
tions, and  also  a  steam  sngar-mill,  with  six  three- 
roller  horizontal  sugar-mills,  "  to  be  propelled 
by  physical  or  animal  force."    These  animals 
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are  to  be  bought  in  the  first  iostaDoe  on  the  credit 
of  the  Republic,  and  handed  over  to  parties 
wanting  .them,  on  their  giving  •  promissory  note 
for  the  value.  The  mills  are  to  be  set  up  with 
fixtures,  in  different  countries,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  and  to  be  worked  by  them — 
parties  taking  cane  to  manufacture  into  sugar  or 
syrup,  paying  one-sixth  per  cent,  in  toll. 

Another  act  for  the  employment  and  relief  of 
the  poor,  goes  into  effect  to  establish  the  system 
of  poor-laws  peculiar  to  England.  The  main 
principle,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  is  "  that 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  aged  widows^ 
destitute  orphans,  poor  persons,  and  invalid  poor, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  llepublic."  Able  bodied 
men  are  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of  a 
farm,  and  the  materials  for  carding,  spinning, 
weaving  and  knitting,  are  to  be  provided  for  the 
females,  "  to  the  end  that  there  be  no  idlers 
about  the  Institution."  The  duties  arising  from 
the  importation  of  spirits  are  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  these  county  poor-houses,  the  very 
architectural  arrangements  of  which,  accompanied 
by  a  plan,  are  difioed  in  the  act. 

We  have  next  an  act  autbqricing  aitd  direct- 
ing the  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Grand  Cape 
Mount,  in  the  County  of  Montserrado.  To  carry 
into  effect  this  measure,  the  President  is  ^ut^nriss- 
ed  and  requested  to  secure  the  services  of  75 
Tolunteers,  to  be  fed  by  the  Government,  and  be 
governed  by  several  rules  (which  are  set  forth.) 
Their  rations  are  to  be  the  same,  in  quality  and 
quantity,  as  those  granted  to  the  militia  in  actual 
service.  They  are  to  be  enlisted  to  serve  twelve 
months,  and  as  induceinents  to  make  them  settle 
permanently  at  Cape  Mount,  each  one  wfao'wiahes 
will  receive,  as  bounty,  a  town  lot  and  30  acres 
of  land.  The  town  to  be  laid  out,  (the  President 
to  proceed,  "  if  circumstances  warrant,"  to  sefcct 
its  locality,)  to  be  called  Roberts  Port,  as  a  token 
of  respect  for  the  many  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  "  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate"  of  the  Re- 
public. Measures  are  to  be  taken  for  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  of  the  proposed  new  settlement, 
by  the  erection  of  a  stockade  or  blockhouse. 

We  come  then  to  an  act  authoriring  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  currency,  which  consists 
solely  in  a  provision  empowering  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring 
for  Government  a  set  of  engraved  plates  for 
striking  off  bills  of  ten,  five,  and  throe  dollars, 
one  dollar,  and  fifty  cents,  which  hereafter  are 
to  form  the  only  paper  currency  in  the  Republic. 
By  another  act,  it  appears  that  that  eminent 
philanthropist,  Samuel  Gnrney,  Esq.,  of  London, 
being  convinced  that  the  country  should  have  a 
metallic  currency,  has  offered  £500  to  effect  this 
important  object,  provided  that  the  Government 
raise  jClOO.  This  by  the  act,  the  President  is 
empowered  to  do. 

The  editor  of  The  Liberia  Herald,  after  pub- 
lishing these  acts,  expresses  a  hope  that  his 


fellow-citizens  will  feel  snfScient  intere-stin  them 
to  give  them  a  careful  perusal,  "and  so  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  them  as  never  to  be 
under  the  shameful  necessity  of  confessing  igno- 
rance of  their  existence." — Boston  paper. 

ANOTHEB  CALIFORNIA    WONDEB. 

We  were  shown,  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Gibbons,  March 
28,  a  wonderful  animal,  akin  to  the  crab  species, 
but  never  yet  described' by  naturalists.  It  was 
caught  with  a  hook  and  line  near  the  Faralloues, 
in  thirty  fathoms  (180  feet)  of  water.  It  looks 
like  a  crab— only  moro  so.  The  body  is  t«n 
inches  long,  and  as  many  wide,  furnished  with 
enormous  legs  and  claws,  and  covered  with  a 
dark  red,  rough,  thorny,  and  very  strong  shell. 
The  body,  from  back  to  breast,  is  five  inches 
deep.  The  claws  furnished  with  powerful  nip- 
pers, which  would  crush  an  oyster-shell  without 
difficulty.  The  whole  animal  weighs  six  and  a 
quarter  pounds.  It  is  a  singular  characteristic 
of  animals  of  the  crab  kind,  that  the  right  claw 
is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  left ;  the  former 
catches  the  shell-fish,  and  crushes  the  shell ;  the 
left  claw  pulls  out  the  meat,  grinds  or  masticates 
it,  and  carries  it  to  the  mouth.  This  animal 
differs  from  the  crab  in  several  particulars.  The 
crab  has  seven  transverse  divisions  in  the  tail ; 
its  strange  relative  has  in  addition  many  longi- 
tudinal  divisions.  The  crab's  tail  is  only  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long;  this  animal's  tail  is  four 
and  a  half  inches  long-  It  has  only  four  le^s 
proper;  the  crab  has  five.  The  crab  has  littlo 
fins  at  the  ends  of  its  legs ;  the  stranger  has  sharp 
claws,  and  therefore  cannot  swim,  and  the  crab 
does  swim.  Dr-  Gibbons  will  present  a  descrip- 
tion, name  and  drawings  of  the  animal,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences. — California  paper. 

EXPANDING   THE  OHEST. 

Those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  those  who 
pursue  sedentary  employment  within  doors,  use 
their  lungs  but  little,  breathe  but  little  air  in  the 
chest,  and  thus,  independently  of  positions,  con- 
tract a  wretchedly  small  chest,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  loss  of  health  and  beauty.  All  this 
can  be  obviated  by  a  little  attention  to  the  man- 
ner of  breathing.  Recollect  the  lungs  are  like  a 
bladder  in  their  structure,  and  can  stretch  open 
to  double  their  size  with  perfect  safety,  giving  a 
noble  chest  and  perfect  immunity  from  consump- 
tion. • 

The  agent,  and  only  agent  required,  is  the 
common  air  we  breathe,  supposing,  however,  that 
no  obstacle  exists,  external  to  the  chest,  such  as 
twining  it  about  with  stays,  or  having  the 
shoulders  lie  upon  it.  On  rising  from  the  bed 
in  the  morning,  plaoe  yourself  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, with  your  bead  thrown  back  and  your 
shoulders  entirely  off  from  the  chest,  then  inhale 
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all  the  air  that  can  b«  got  in ;  then  hold  your 
breath,  and  throw  your  arms  off  behind ;  hold 
Toar  breath  aa  long  as  possible'.  Repeat  those 
loDK  breaths  as  many  times  as  you  please.  Done 
in  a  cold  atmosphere  it  is  much  better^  because 
the  air  is  much  denser,  and  will  act  much  more 
powerfolly  in  expanding  the  chest.  Exercising 
the  ohest  in  this  manner,  it  will  become  flexible 
and  expansible,  and  wiU'enlargc  the  capacity  and 
&ize  of  the  lungs. — Scientific  American. 


THE  WORLD. 

Talk  who  will  of  the  world  ai  a  desert  of  thrall, 

Tet,  yet  there  is  bloom  on  the  waste, 
Though  the  ehaliee  of  life  hath  its  acid  and  giU, 

There  are  boney.drops,  too,  for  the  taste. 

We  marronr  and  droop  should  a  sorrow-cloud  stay. 

And  note  all  the  shadts  of  our  lot ; 
Rot  the  rich  rays  ofsiituhitu  that  brighten  our  way. 

Are  bask'd  in,  enjoy'd,  and  forgot. 

Those  who  look  on  Mortality's  oeran  aright, 
Will  not  monm  o'er  each  billow  that  rolls  j 

Bat  dwell  on  the  beauties,  the  glories,  the  might, 
Aa  much  as  the  shipwrecks  and  shoals.        ^ 

How  thankless  is  he  who  remembers  alona 
All  the  bitter,  the  drear,  and  the  dark ; 

Though  the  ravtn  may  scare  with  its  woe-boding  tone, 
Do  we  ne'er  hear  the  sound  of  the  lari  1 

We  may  utter  farewell  when  'tis  torture  to  part, 

But,  in  meeting  the  dear  one  again 
Hare  we  erer  rejoiced  wiih  that  wildness  of  heart 

Which  ontbalances  ages  of  pain  7 

Who  hath  not  bad  moments  so  laden  with  bliss, 
-  When  the  soul  in  Its  fulness  of  love 
Would  waver,  if  bidden  to  ehosa  between  this 
And  the  paradise  promised  above  7 

Tho'  the  eye  may  be  dimrord  with  its  grief-drop  awhjie. 

And  tb«  wbiten'd  lip  sigh  forrfa  its  frar 
Yet,  pnuive  indeed  is  that  face  where  the  aniile 

Is  qot  oflener  seen  than  the  tear  I 

There  are  times,  when  .the  storm  gust  may  rattlle 
around. 
There  are  spots,  where  the  poison-shrub  grows ; 
Tet,  are  there  not  homes  where  naught  else  can  be 
found 
But  the  south  wind,  the  sunshine  and  rose  1 

O  haplessly  rare  is  the  portion  that's  ours. 
And  strange  is  the  path  that  we  take. 

If  there  apring  not  beside  us,  n  feto  prieieitt  jlouurt, 
To  soften  the  thorn  and  the  brake. 

The  wail  of  re(ret,  the  rude  clashing  of  atrife,    . 

The  soul's  harmony  often  may  inar 
But  I  think  we  must  own,  in  the  discord  of  life, 

'TIS  turfivet  that  oft  waken  the  jar. 

Earth  is  not  all, fair,  yet,  it  is  not  all  gloom; 

And  the  voice  of  the  grateful  will  tell 
That  he  who  allotted  Pain,  Death  and  the  Tomb, 

Gave  Hope,  Health,  and  the  Bridal  aa  w«II. 

Should  Fate  do  its  worst,  and  my  spirit  oppresi'd 

O'er  it*  own  shatter'd  happiness  pine. 
Let  me  witness  the  joy  in  another's  glad  breast, 

And  aoma  pleasure  mntt  kindle  in  mine ! 

Then  aay  not  the  world  if  a  desert  of  thrall, 
There  is  bloom,  there  is  light  on  the  waste  ; 

Though  tha  chalice  of  Life  halh  its  acid  and  gall, 
There  are  honey  dropa  loo  for  the  tOste. 


CONTENTMENT. 

The  fellowtog  atanuB  an  900  jrara  old  ;  they  wen  written  1>7 
Robert  Soulfawell  : 

My  conscience  is  my  crown. 

Contented  thoughts  my  rest. 
My  heart  is  happy  in  itself. 

My  bliss  is  in  my  breast. 

My  wishes  are  but  few. 

All  easy  to  fulfil ; 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  will. 

I  fear  no  care  of  gold. 

Well-doing  is  my  wealth ; 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 

While  grace  affordeth  health. 

I  clip  high  climbing  thoughts — 

The  wings  of  swelling  pride  : 
Their  fall  is  worst  that  from  the  height 

Of  greatest  honors  slide. 

Since  sails  of  largest  size 

The  storm  doth  sooner  tear, 
I  bear  so  small  and  low  a  sail 

As  freetb  me  from  fear. 

No  change  of  fortiufe's  calm 

Can  cast  my  comforts  down ; 
When  fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 

How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when  in  froward  mood 

She  proved  an  angry  foe. 
Small  gain  I  found  to  let  her  come. 

Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 


Prom  the  BufTalo  Demoeracj. 

Sectrnd  Attempt  to  Sound  the  Niagara  River  at 
th*  Bridge — Strange  Remit. 

Suspension  Bridge,  April  28,  1855. 

Samuel  Wilkeson,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  : — I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Democracy  with  yonr  ac- 
count of  my  attempt  at  sounding  the  river. 
After  you  left,  another  attempt  was  made  with  a 
similar  iron  of  abont  40  pounds  weight,  attached 
to  a  No.  11  wire— all  freely  suspended,  so  as  not 
to  impede  the  fall  of  the  weight.  I  then  let  the 
weight  fall  from  the  Bridge,  a  height  of  255 
feet.  It  struck  the  Rurface  fairly,  with  the  point 
down — must  have  sunk  to  some  depib,  but  was 
not  longer  out  of  sight  than  about  onr.  second. 
when  it  made  its  appearance  again  on  the  sur- 
face, about  100  feet  down  stream,  and  skipped 
along  like  a  chip,  until  it  was  checked  by  the 
wire.  We  then  commenced  hauling  slowly, 
which  made  the  iron  bounce  like  a  bell,  when  a 
cake  of  ice  struck  it,  and  ended  the  sport. 

I  am  satisfied  that  no  metal  has  sufficient 
specific  momentum  acquired  by  a  fall  of  226 
feet !  The  velocity  of  the  irou  when  striking 
must  have  been  about  equal  to  124  feet  per 
second — and  consequently  its  momentum  near 
5,000  pounds.  Its  surface  opposed  to  the  onr- 
rent  was  about  50  sop.  inches.  This  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  strength  of  that  current,  and  at 
the  same  time  hint  at  the  Titan  forces  that  have 
been  at  work  to  scoop  ont  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
river. 
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1  am  now  satisfied  that  our  friend,  the  Eng- 
lish Captain,  was  sounding  in  vain.  Tours,  re- 
spectfully and  truly,        John  A.  Rokblino. 


FOOD — PRICES    AND     PaOSPKCTS. 

We  are  probably  paying  more  for  flour  through- 
out the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  than 
at  any  period  sinoe  wheat  was  first  grown  upon 
the  soil.  Com  is  certainly  higher  tlirougbont 
all  the  great  corn-growing  region  than  it  ever 
was  before.  In  this  city,  all  kinds  of  edibles 
bear  a  price  that  startles  every  purchaser.  What 
is  our  future  prospect  is  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion. Let  us  inquire  how  it  is  in  other  places. 
The  Chicago  Daily  Prest,  of  April  18,  says : 

"  An  intelligent- friend  who  resides  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties  of  Illinois,  furnishes  as 
with  some  interesting  items  respecting  the  pre- 
sent scarcity  of  breadstuffs  and  feed  for  cattle 
and  horses,  also  of  the  ■  arrangements  mak- 
ing for  the  present  season's  crops.  Last  yesr's 
crop  of  corn  was  largely  deficient,  not  being  suf- 
ficient for  home  consumption,  and  but  for  the 
fiict  that  a  portion  of  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year  remained  over,  there  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  much  suffering.  As  it  is,  com  com- 
mands fkt  the  crib,  in  many  places,  tl  per  bushel, 
hay  $20  per  ton,  and  other  articles  of  breadstufis 
and  cattle-feed  correspondingly  high  prices.  In 
some  districts  quite  a  number  of  cattle  and  hogs 
have  died  from  starvation,  and  as  a  general  thing 
stock  is  in  very  poor  condition.  Preparations 
are  being  made  for  planting  larger  spring  crops 
than  common.  A  greater  breadth  than  usual 
has  been  put  down  to  oats  within  the  last  fort- 
night, and  more  yet  will  be  put  in.  Plowing 
for  corn  has  commenced,  and  extensive  crops 
will  be  planted.  Throughout  the  middle  and 
western  portions  of  the  State,  fall  wheat  is  look- 
ing uncommonly  well,  and  the  breadth  sowed  is 
more  than  an  average.  The  crop  of  Irish  pota- 
toes was  a  total  failure  last  year,  and  some  diffi- 
culty' is  anticipated  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  for 
planting.  The  North,  however,  will  be  able  to 
send  forward  enough  by  river  and  railroad  to 
supply  this  want." 

The  St.  Lmiu  ReptMican,  after  speaking  of 
the  high  prices  prevailing,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  not  "inflated  :" 

"The  truth  is,  a  general  scarcity  of  breadstuffs 
prevails  throughout  the  country,  and  this  is  evi- 
denced more  or  less  every  day  as  the  spring 
business  opens.  Along  the  lake  line  from  Chica- 
go to  New- York,  receipts  fall  short  of  the  expec- 
tations indulged,  and  from  this  point,  South  and 
East,  a  more  than  usual  demand  exists.  Buyers 
are  in  this  market  from  Ohio  and  Tennessee, 
for  wheat  and  corn,  and  hardly  a  boat  goes  out 
but  the  cargo  consists,  in  part,  of  grain.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  prices  will  attain  much  higher 
figures  than  quotations  already  show,  and  it  is  to 


be  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  the  conve- 
nience of  consumers,  they  may  not;  but  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  if  they  fall  much  below  the 
rates  now  ruling." 

In  Michigan  there  is  a  very  great  complupt 
of  scarcity  and  high  prices.  In  lona  Connty,  in 
the  centre  of  the  State,  The  Gazzete  says  : 

"  The  oldest  inhabitant  in  this  place  fails  to 
remember  when  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions as  there  is  at  the  present  time.  Potatoes 
in  this  village  are  out  of  the  question — they  may 
be  in  the  country,  but  the  farmers  do  not  bring 
them  to  market.  There  are  no  beans,  eggs, 
onions,  lard,  and  bat  a  very  small  supply  of  but- 
ter and  meat  in  the  market." 
,  In  Ohio,  Corn  is  75  to  100  cents  a  bushel, 
and  cattle  dying  for  want.  Not  only  in  New- 
York,  but  in  all  the  Atlantic  cities,  the  same 
complaint  exists  of  high  prices  and  scarcity, 
though  many  seem  to  think  that  speculation 
is  the  sole  o^nse  of  the  difficulty.  They  are 
quite  mistaken.  So  are  those  who  think  that 
the  "opening  of  spring  trade  will  bring  abun- 
dance and  low  rates  "  How  can  that  be,  when 
flour  at  the  West  is  over  ten  dollars  ?  We  no- 
ticed quotations  at  Pittsburgh  the  other  day,  $10 
a  910  75,  and  it  ranges  equally  high  in  many 
other  localities.  At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Flour  is 
carried  inland  to  feed  Wheat  producers.  Prices 
are  regulated  by  supply.  That  the  supply  is 
short  is  proved  by  the  Umost  universal  high 
price.  There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  Wheat  or 
Flour  anywhere,  and  the  whole  Mississippi  Val- 
ley is  likely  to  be  drained  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore since  the  country  was  cultivated.  Wo  fear 
prices  have  not  reached  the  highest  point  yet. 
The  Rochester  AdvertUer  says  that  there  are  not 
5,000  barrels  of  Flour  on  hand  to  go  East  by 
canal.  '  A  Rochester  miller  states  his  conviction 
that  not  over  1,500,000  bushels  of  Wheat  and 
300,000  barrels  of  Flour  can  come  from  the 
West  this  spring.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no 
Corn  to  come  forward  at  the  present  price  and 
scarcity  in  the  West.  It  is  possible  that  prices 
here  will  not  go  much  higher,  but  that  chance 
hangs  by  a  single  thread.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  prospect  of  the  growing  crop  of  Wheat,  and 
of  that  no  prediction  can  be  made  of  the  least 
value.  Several  of  the  Western  papers  have  be- 
gun to  comment  upon  the  present  appearances. 
At  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  the  talk  is  encouraging, 
and  a  large  breadth  was  sown.  But  The  Gazette 
urges  farmers  to  crowd  in  spring  crops.   It  says: 

"  There  is  no  surplus  prodnce  in  tnia  country; 
consequentiy  the  demand  will  experience  no 
abatement  i^ter  the  coming  harvest.  So,  fiir> 
mors,  crowd  in  the  spring  crops.'' 

The  Scmdtul^  (0.)  RegiUtr  says : 

"  So  far  as  we  can  leam  the  wheat-crop  pro- 
mises well.  Farmers  about  here  sowed  heavier 
than  usual,  and  should  there  be  an  average  yield 
— say  twenty  bnahela  to  the  acre — ^We  shonld 
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aay  the  market  will  be  richly  stocked  after  har- 
vest. In  other  sectioos  we  bare  the  same  good 
report.  From  Indiana  and  Illinois,  indeed,  the 
promise  comes  of  an  unusually  large  yield  from 
the  present  appearance  of  the  fields. 

"  Bat  there  is  much  yet  in  the'  *ay  ere  that 
plenty  is  attained.  What  if  the  fly  and  the 
weevU  oom<i,  to  again  blast  the  farmers'  hopes 
and  entail  hunger  and  want  ?  What  if 
drouth  smiles  the  fields,  and  cause  the  plump 
wheat-heads  to  wither  and  come  to  nought  ? 
These  are  coatingenciea  likely  to  offer,  in  some 
sections  at  least ;  but  let  us  hope  from  the  wide 
extent  of  oar  grain-fields,  there  may  be  plenty 
for  all." 

80  do  we  hope,  but  still  we  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  any  rejoicing  at  present  prospects. 
The  Reyitter,  published  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  has  a 
flattering  item  of  the  appearance  of  wheQt  in 
that  region.  It  was  in  that  same  region  that 
the  red  weevil  devastated  the  country.  Law- 
renceburg  (la.)  Pre»»  says  that  the  cgid  in  Ha^ch 
has  injured  the  wheat  on  flat  clay  land.  In  m^ny 
fields  the  withered  plants  may  be  scraped  up'in 
handfuls.  The  dry  weather  of  April  will  be 
equally  fatal  to  all  snch  fields.  The  LafaytUe 
American  says  that  the  wheat  crop  promises 
well  in  that  section.  We  earnestly  hope  it  will 
fulfil  its  promise  all  over  the  country,  for  upon 
that  does  the  salvation  A-om  suffering  of  thou- 
sands of  the  laboring  poor  depend.  We  again 
urge  it  as  a  duty  npoB  every  cultivator  of  the 
soil  to  increase,  by  every  possible  means,  the 
area  of  his  planting,  the  present  season. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


tisa  AS  FOOD. 

There  is  much  nourishment  id  fish,  little  less 
than  in  batcher's  meat,  weight'  for  weight ;  and 
in  effect  it  may  b<>  more  nourishing,  considering 
how,  from  its  softer  fibre,  fish  is  more  easily  di- 
gested. Moreover,  there  is,  I  find,  in  fish— in 
sea-fish — a  substance  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  flesh  of  land-animals,  viz.,  iodine — a  sub- 
stance which  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
health,  and 'tend  to  prevent  the  production  of 
scrofalons  and  tubercular  disease,  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  fatal  with  which  civilized  i<ociety 
and  the  highly  educated  and  refined  are  afllicted. 
Comparative  trials  prov^that  in  the  majority  of 
fish  the  proportion  of  solid  matter — that  is  the 
matter  which  remains  after  perfect  desiccation, 
or  the  expnlsion  of  the  aqueous  part — is  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  several  kinds  of  butchei's 
meat,  game  or  poultry.  And,  if  we  give  our 
attention  to  classes  of  people— classed  as  to  the 
quality  of  food  they  principally  subsist  on — we 
find  that  the  ichthyophagous  class  are  espesially 
•trong,  healthy  and  prolific.  In  no  class  than 
that  of  fiaben  do  we  see  larger  families,  hand- 


somer women,  or  more  robust  and  active  men,  or 
a  greater  exemption  from  the  maladies  just  al- 
luded to. — Dr.  Bavy't  Angler  and  hit  FrieTid. 


THE  OHIEI'  EVIL  OF  WAS. 

What  distinguishes  war  is,  not  that  a  man  is 
slain,  but  he  is  slain,  spoiled,  crushed  by  the 
cruelty,  the  injustice,  the  treachery,  the  mur- 
derous hand  of  man.  The  evil  is  a  moral  evil. 
War  is  the  concentration  of  all  hnman  crimes. 
Here  is  its  distinguishing  accursed  brand;  under 
its  standard  gather  violence,  malignity,  rage, 
fraud,  perfidy,  rspacity  and  lust.  If  it  only  slew 
man,  it  would  do  little.  It  turns  man  into  a 
beast  of  prey.  Here  is  the  evil  of  war — that 
man,  m&de  to  be  the  brother,  becomes  the  deadly 
foe  of  his  kind  — that  man,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
mitigate  suffering,  makes  the  infliction  of  suffer- 
ing his  study  and  end — that  man,  whose  ot&oe 
it  is  to  avert  and  heal  the  wounds  which  came 
from  nature's  powers,  makes  researches  into 
nature's  laws,  and  arms  bimHcIf  with  her  most 
awful  forces,  that  he  may  become  the  destroyer 
of  his  race.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  also 
found  in  war  "a,  cold-hearted  indifference  to 
human  miseries  and  wrongs,  perhaps  more 
shocking  than  the  bad  passions  it  calls  forth. 
To  my  mind  this  contempt  of  human  natare  is 
singularly  offensive. —  CKanning. 


LIKE  THE  ANOKLS. 

"  Why  !  you  would  have  me  like  the  angels?" 
exclaimed  a  young  girl  with  whom  a  friend  bad 
been  talking. 

Truly  would  we  have  women  like  the  angels. 
'And  why  not  ?  Is  it  any  barm  to  be  like  an 
angel  f  We  read  that  they  are  full  of  love,  truth, 
parity,  compas.sionate.  Are  these  forbidden 
traits?  Angels  slander  not  each  other.  They 
have  no  circles  in  their  glorious  home  whero 
characters  are  picked  to  pieces.  Angels  neter 
wreathe  the  face  by  smiles  when  envy  is  gnawing 
the  very  heart-strings  in  twain.  Angels  iiever 
rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  another.  Angels 
lure  not  with  the  eye,  and  then  coldly  cast  off 
with  the  lip.  Angels  suffer  not  passion  to  paint 
the  brow  dark  with  discontent  and  hatred. 

Would  yon  not  wish  eventually  to  become 
angels  ?  Or  does  this  thought  never  enter  with 
the  multitude  that  cross  the  mind's  threshold  f 
Why  not  prepare  then,  for  this  high  destination  ? 
Why  not  discipline  the  sublime  thoughts,  and 
beautiful  in  good  deeds  ?  Cultivate  yoar  affec- 
tions, be  pure  in  thought,  gentle  in  spirit. 
Banish  forever  deception,  evil  speaking,  inordi- 
nate love  of  pleasure  1  Why  not  become  as  near 
as  you  may  be,  angels  on  earth  ?  Ah  1  youiig 
friends,  believe  us  when  we  tell  you  there  is  00 
harm  in  striving  to  be  like  the  angels. 
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A  tAND  OF  PLENTT. 

The  Omaha  City  Nebratkaiati  of  the  11th  of 
April  notices  the  gloomy  accounts  of  agriculture 
in  some  of  the  older  States,  and  says : 

"  In  winter,  your  cattle  die  of  cold  and  starva- 
tion ;  in  summer;  they  are  obliged  to  drink  from 
pools  of  stagnant  water.  Here  in  Nebraska, 
cattle  quench  their  thirst  from  never-failing 
springs  and  streams  of  pure  water,  and  keep  fat 
all  the  year  on  the  rioli  grass  and  nutritious  pea 
and  rushes  which  grow  in  wild  luxuriance  on 
our  broad  prairius  and  in  our  fertile  valleys. 
Much  of  our  winter  weather  resembles  the  mild 
and  bright  September  days  of  the  East." 


"  The  decline  of  Quakerism  in  Boston"  is  a 
subject  of  mitrked  comment  in  some, of  our  news- 
papers. It  were  well  to  look  into  this  a  little 
further,  before  we  decide  the  matter.  When 
there  were  many  Quakers  in  Boston,  there  were 
few  others  opposed  to  Slavery,  to  war,  to  capital 
punishment,  ur  to  the  sale  and  use  of  exciting 
drinks.  Now  there  are  many  who  entertain  these 
and  other  views  once  peculiar  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Has  Quakerism  then  declined,  or  has 
not  a  great  portion  of  the  world  been  improved 
by  becoming  Quakcrized  ?  A  spirit  of  prosely- 
tism  has  never  marked  the  character  of  these 
people ;  and  we  doubt  not  they  arc  well  satisfied 
to  witness  the  spread  of  their  principles,  even 
though  their  visible  organization  shall  be  at  (he 
same  time  impaired. — Eattem  paper. 


w 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flouk  Airo  MiAL,'. — Bread^tuffs  of  all  descriptions 
are  firm,  with  an  increasing  demnnd.  The  only  offer- 
ings are  small  lots  for  home  consumption  at  $10  35 
a  10  SO  Tor  common  and  good  brands.  Sales  at  $10  SO 
a  1 1  SO  per  barrel  for  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye 
Flour  is  held  at  $7  00,  and  Corn  Meal  at$t  7S  per 
bU.,  but  no  sales  of  either  are  reported. 

Obaih. — There  is  more  demand  for  Wheat.  Red  is 
vrorth  $2  53  a  2  55,  and  Penna.  white  at  $  3  60  per 
bushel.  Rye  is  scarce;  sales  at  $145  afloat.  Corn 
is  higher.  Sales  of  4  a  5000  bushels  Southtfn  and 
Penna.  yellow  at  lOBc  aftoat.  A  lot  in  store  !.oId  at 
110c.  Good  Pennsylvania  Oats  are  selling  at  63e  per 
bushel;  1000  bushels  of  Delaware  sold  at  the  sao.e 
price. 


BOARDING. — One  or  two  yoao;  men  can  obtain 
boarding  in  a  private   (Friends)  family,  in   the 
neighborhood  of  Fourth  and  Green   Sts.    Apply   to 
address  to  C.  W.  Packer,  No.  41  North  Second  St. 
5th  mo.  13— 3t. 


WILL  be  Published  Fifth  month  13th,  18.55,  THE 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sarot  FormoATion 
Shaken,  and  Innockncy  with  b«k  Of&n  Face,  by 
WibUAM  Pkmh,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.     ISO  pages.     Price  35  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPiMAM, 
«tli  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  COMLf .  For  sale  br 
Ethan  Comly,  No.  25  N.  Second  St. ;  William  W. 
Mnorp,  No.  100  S.  Fifth  St. ;  Samuel  Pine,  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia;  James  C.  Haviland, 
New  York;  Israel  J.  Grahaine,  Baltimare;  or  of  Pub- 
lishers, Cbas.  &  Emmor  Comly,  Byberry. 
Sth  mo.  5. 

L'LDRIDGE'S  HII.L  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
Jli  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Four  h  Term 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  31st  of  Fifth 
month  next. 
For  particulars,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLKN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge's  Hill,  Salem  Co  ,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  ai— 4t.pd. 

CThESTERFIKLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
/  BOYS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks.  ■ 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  se!>sion,  one-half  pay-, 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  setaktn. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  lurther  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4,th  mo.  21— 3m. 

/  ANTED,- By  a  Friend  in  Illinois,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.    For  particulars,  acMress,  post- 
paid, J.  M.  W.  Barolat,  p.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  III., 
or  enquire  of  Wm.  W.  Mookb,  100  S.  Fifth  St.,Philada. 

rpHR  subscriber  is  desirous  of  a  l>riend,  Female 
I  J.  Teacher  in  bis  family,  to  have  the  care  of,  and  in- 
!  struct  his  children.  Please  to  communicate  with 
r  Richard  T.  Tuknek,  Still  Pond  P.  O.,  Kent  County 
>  Maryland,  or  Wn.  W.  Moore,   100  South   Sth  si., 

Philadelphia. 

4th  mo.  38th,  1855— 4t. 

G~1WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
TMEN  AND  BOYS — The  Summer  Session  of  this 
School  will  commence  on  Second  day  the  91st  of 
I  Finh  month  next.  The  usual  branches  of  a  tborongh 
English  education  are  taught.  Terms,  $60  per  ses- 
sion of  Twenty  weeks.  For  further  information 
I  address  the  Principal,  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Principal. 
HUGH  FOULKE,  it..,  T$ocAir. 
4th  mo.  14--6t. 

p  REEN  LAWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL,  FOR 
\J  GIRLS. — This  School  is  handsomely  situated  in 
Unionville,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  First 
day  of  Fifth  month  next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 
The  Course  of  Instruction  embraces  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  solid  English  Education;  also  Drawing, 
and  the  French  Language.  No  extra  charjES  except 
for  the  French,  which  will  be  Five  Dollars  per  term. 

Terms  for  Boarding,  Washing  and  Tuition,  $50  per 
Session.  One  half  pRyable  ia  advance,  the  remainder 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  will  also  be 
received,  and  especial  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  and  guard  the  morals  of  those  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Principal. 

Daily  access  may  be  had  to  the  school  by  means  of 
Public  Stages  from  Wilmington,  West  Chester,  and 
Cochianville. 

For  Circulars,  address, 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal. 
Green  Lawn,  B.  S.|  Unionville  Post  OlBae. 

3d  mo.  17— 3m.  pd. 

Merrihaw  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  aW^th. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIFTH  MONTH  19,  1866. 


No.  9. 


KOITXD  BT  AN  ABSOOIATION  01  nllXMDB. 

PVBLISHKD  BT  WM.  W.  MOORE, 

Ko.  100  Soath  Fifth  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Zreij  Ser«Dtb  day  at  Two  Dollan  per  aDnaiB,fN>jrai/« 
••  iUvaxet.  Three  copies  sent  to  one  address  for  Fire 
Dollars. 

Conmanieations  mast  be  addressed  to  the  P-abntber 
/r«a  of  expense,  to  whom  all  payments  are  to  be  made. 


Am  aeamnt  of  the  Lift,  Suffer inff*,  Exercixe*, 
attd  Travdt,  o/that/aith/al  tervanlo/  Chritt, 
Jamt  HoJeeiu. 

(OimUaiwd   fenm  peg*  115.) 

I  serred  my  time  oat  faithfully,  and  never  had 
eanse  to  repeat  it.  The  people  with  whom  I 
Kred  were  thoM  called  Qaakera.  As  I  had  not 
been  ainvng  aoj  of  that  denomination  before,  I 
had  desires  in  my  mind  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  principles  and  manner  of  worship 
Raring  liberty,  I  was  ever  teady  to  go  to  their 
aaetings,  though  at  first  only  as  a  spy.  Bat 
after  I  bad  been  some  time  among  them,  and 
took  notice  of  their  way  and  manner  of  perform- 
ing dirine  worship  to  God,  I  was  ready  to  con- 
dndc,  and  say  in  my  raiud,  surely  these  are  his 
people.  And  a  brave,  living  people  they  really 
were ;  there  being  then  divers  worthies  among 
then,  who,  I  believe,  are  now  in  the  fruition  of 
"  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory," — the  ear- 
neat  of  which  they,  throngh  mercy,  then  at  times 
partook  of,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  hnogry 
and  thirsty  souls.  The  solid,  weighty,  and  ten- 
der frame  of  spirit,  which  some  of  them  were 
nany  times  favored  with,  in  meetings,  brought 
seriooa  considerations  over  my  mind,  with  this 
query,  Why  is  it  not  so  with  me  ?  And  I  said 
in  By  heart,  Thme  people  are  certainly  better 
thafl  I  am  ;  notwithstanding  I  have  mack  a  great 
deal  mors  to  do  about  religion  than  they. 

Aa  I  was  pondeiing  on  these  things,  (hat  say- 
iag  of  the  apostle,  "  neither  eiroumoision  nor  nn- 
eireumcisioo  availeth  anything,  bat  a  new  crea- 
ture in  Christ  Jesna,"  was  oftMi  brought  to  my 
Miiad.  1  saw  thia  work  most  begin  in  the 
heart,  end  be  eanied  on  by  a  Divine  Power. 
Thielwaa  eoon  cuitTinoed  of;  and  therefore, 
could  wait  with  patience,  though  in  silence. 

But,  the  whole  work  was  not  yet  completed. 
It  went  OB  gradually  step  by  step.  Which  de- 
noostrates  the  paternal  esve  of  oar  heavenly  Fa> 


ther,  carrying  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  lest  they 
should  be  weary,  and  faint  Who  can  but  ad- 
(aire  his  goodness  and  celebrate  his  praise  I  Hie 
wisdom  and  power  are  great !  Oh  1  that  all 
would  but  dwell  under  his  peaceable  government, 
and  learn  of  him.  who  is  pure  and  holy  1 

Through  the  operation  of  divine  goodnesi, 
great  love  flowed  in  my  heart  toward  these  peo- 
ple. And  if,  at  any  time.  Friends  were  con- 
cerned to  speak  against  any  evil  habit,  I  did  not 
put  it  from  me,  but  was  willing  to  take  my  part; 
and  sometimes  thought  it  all  belonged  to  me. 

As  I  oontinued  in  this  humble  frame  of  mind, 
and  was  diligent  in  attending  meetings  when  I 
could,  Infinite  goodness  was  gracioubly  pleased 
to  favor  me  with  fresh  and  large  visitations  of 
his  heavenly  love,  and  often  tendered  my  spirit. 
Strong  desires  were  raised  in  me,  af)ter  true  and 
saving  knowledge,  and  that  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation  night  be  clearly  demonstrated.  And, 
bleosed  be  bis  holy  name,  he  heard  my  cries,  and 
was  pleased  to  send  bis  servants,  both  male  and 
female,  filled  with  divine  life  and  power.  They 
sounded  forth  the  gospel  in  divine  authority, — 
declaring  the  way  to  the  Father,  throngh  the 
door  Christ, — and  opening  the  principles  of  Truth, 
as  held  by  these  people,  by  turning  our  minds 
to  the  pnre  gift,  and  manifestation  of  the  Spirit. 

Now,  this  doctrine  agreeing  with  what  1  had, 
in  some  measure,  been  convinced  of,  I  was  made 
willing  to  join  heartily  with  it ;  and  was  ready 
to  say,  I'hese  are  true  ministers  of  Christ.  For 
they  spoke  with  divine  power  and  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes.  Now,  I  was  mightily  reached 
unto,  and  stripped  of  all  solf-righteousnees'.  My 
state  was  opened  to  me,  in  aueh  a  in.taaer,  that 
I  was  quite  confoanded,  concluding  that  though 
I  could  talk  of  roligion,  of  being  mlide  a  child  of 
God,  a  member  of  his  church,  and  an  iaheriter 
of  his  holy  kingdom, — yet  there  was  as  muoh 
need  ma  ever,  to  cry,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  a 
poor  sinner !  I  not  having  yet  witnessed  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  tO'  set 
me  fVee  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  outward 
ceremonies  availed  nothing :  the  new  birth  was 
wanting,  and  mnst  be  witnessed,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare me  for  the  work,  whereunto  the  Lord  had 
called  me,  and  waa  about  to  engage  me  in.  The 
baptism  of  Christ  was  to  be  known,  before  I 
could  bo  a  member  of  Christ's  oharoh.  Thia 
I  great  work,  through  divine  favor,  I  aaf  I  mnai- 
I  lubuit  to,  if  ever  I  oame  to  be  a  partakw  ft 
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that  bread,  which  Doamhes  the  soul  unto  eter- 
nal life. 

But  Oh  I  the  weight  and  exercise  I  waa  under, 
daring  this  time  of  refinement, — and  the  days 
and  nights  of  godlj  sorrow  and  penitential 
BOumtDg  I  underwent,— are  far  beyond  lay  abili- 
ty to  set  forth  in  words.  Once,  being  alone,  I 
wept  exceedingly ;  and  the  desire  of  my  soul  was 
that  it  might  please  the  Almighty  to  show  me 
his  ways,  to  teach  me  Lis  paths  which  lead  to 
peaee,  and  to  give  me  strength  to  walk  therein, 
■ocording  to  his  word  ; — promising,  that  I  would 
endeavor  to  follow,  in  the  way  that  was  most 
pleasing  to  him  :  for  that  was  what  my  panting 
soul  most  desired. 

My  desires  were  not  for  great  things,  but  for 
divine  favor.  The  Lord  alone  was  become  the 
centre  of  my  happiness.  It  seemed  as  though  I 
shouldi  have  died,  at  that  time,  had  he  not  been 
pleased,  in  a  wonderfal  manner,  to  manifest  him- 
■elf  a  prefent  helper  in  the  needful  time ;  and  to 
reveal  himself,  through  his  dear  son,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  administering  consolation  to  my  wound- 
ed soul,  and  filling  my  heart  with  heavenly 
loye,  80  that  my  cup  ran  ever.  I  was  then  made 
to  ery  out.  Oh  !  that  all  may  know  thee  and 
thy  goodness  1  His  matchless  loving  kindness 
n  overcame  me,  that  I  thought  I  oould   have 

tone  through  the  world,  to  proclaim  the  tender 
eatings  of  a  merciful  Qod  to  my  soul.  Here  I 
again  renewed  my  covenant  with  Ood,  and  pro- 
mised obedience  to  his  commands:  And,  Ob  ! 
the  calm,  the  peaoo,  oomfort,  and  satisfaetion, 
wherewith  my  mind  was  clothed  !  like  a  ehild  en- 
joying his  father's  favor,  and  with  inexpressible 
delight  beholding  th'e  smiles  of  bis  conntonanoe. 
I  was  afraid  to  do  orsay  anything  that  might  of- 
fend the  Lord,  lest  the  rod  might  be  laid  heavily 
upon  me ;  for  this  is  the  portion  of  t^e  disobe- 
dient. 

In  that  time,  I  became  a  wonder  to  many ; 
but  was  treated  with  great  tenderness  by  most 
of  the  Friends  and  neighbors.  I  had  laid  aside 
all  superfluity  of  apparel,  for  which  I  had  felt 
condemnation.  I  attended  meetings  diligently: 
and  walked  two  or  three  miles  to  them, — some- 
times alone,  meditating  upon  the  Lord.  I  thought 
the  work  of  my  present  and  future  happiness 
was  now  completed  in  me,  and  that  1  had  nothing 
to  do  bat  sit  contented  under  the  enjoyment  of 
divine  favor,  rejoicing  that  I  had  left  all,  and 
followed  Christ,  whom  I  loved  mero  than  my 
wttaral  life. 

Thus  I  concluded  in  my  own  mind;  not  know- 
ing as  yet  what  the  Lord  was  preparing  me  for, 
nor,  that  there  was  a  further  work  allotted  to 
-me,  to  whieh  I  was  a  stranger.  Till,  one  time, 
being  in  a  meeting,  and  silting  very  contentedly 
under  my  own  vine  and  6g-tree,  a  call  arose  in 
my  mind,  thus :  "  I  have  chosen  thee  from  thy 
yoath,  t*  serve  me,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
nWation  to  many  people,  and  if  thon  wilt  be 


faithful,  I  will  be  with  thee  unto  the  end  of 
time,  and  make  thee  an  heir  to  my  kingdom.'' 

Tbee  words  were  attended  with  life  and  power, 
and  I  knew  his  promisea  were  yea,  and  amen, 
forever.  Yet,  I  must  eonfess,  this  awful  word 
of  divine  commaDd  Shocked  me  exceedingly. 
My  soul,  and  all  within  me,  trembled  at  the 
bearing  of  it ;  yea,  my  outward  tabernacle  shook; 
insomuch  that  many  present  observed  the  deep 
exercise  I  was  under.  I  cried  in  spirit.  Lord,  I 
am  weak,  and  altogether  incapable  of  such  a 
task.  I  hope  thou  wilt  spare  me  from  such 
mor.tification.^  Besides,  I  have  spoken  much 
against  women's  appearing  in  that  manner. 
These,  and  more  such  like  reasonings,  I  was  fil- 
led with;  which  did  not  administer  peace,  but 
death  and  judgment. 

Qrrat  da:  ki:e  s  began  to  spread  over  my  nn- 
derstan  liog,  and  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
nothing  but  horror  possessed  my  soul.  I  went  to 
meetings  as  usual ;  but  I  felt  not  the  least  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  presence.  On  the  contrary, 
inexpressible  anguish  of  mind  attended  me,  but 
so  that  I  could  not  shed  a  tear.  I  concluded 
that  all  was  over  with  me,  and  that  I  was  lost 
forever.  My  very  countenance  was  changed, 
and  became  a  true  index  of  my  deep  distress. 
And  a  person  for  whom  I  had  great  love,  told 
me  she  had  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  declare  to 
me;  which  was,  that  I  had  withstood  (he  day  of 
my  visitation,  and  now  was  left  to  mysClf.  This 
I  readily  believed ;  and  so  gave  over  all  hope  of 
salvation.  The  grand  enemy  got  in  with  his 
temptation,  and,  like  a  torrent  which  bears  down 
all  before  it,  made  my  sorrow  and  bitterness  of 
soul  inexpressible :  and  he  bad  certainly  prevail- 
ed against  me,  had  not  the  Almighty,  by  his 
eternal  arm  of  power,  interposed,  and  driven 
-him  back ;  saying  unto  me,  in  the  hour  of  my 
deepest  probation,  "  Be  obedient,  and  all  shall 
be  forgiven ;  and  thy  soul  shall  be  filled  with 
joy  and  peace  unspeakable."  At  the  hearing  of 
which,  I  was  broken  into  tears,  and  in  deep  hu- 
mility, blessed  bis  holy  arm  for  delivering  me 
from  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  I  renewed  my  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  resignation 
to  his  divine  will. 

But  alas !  when  it  was  again  required  of  me  to 
stand  up  in  a  meeting,  and  speak  the  words  he 
bid  me,  1  again  rebelled,  and  justly  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  my  great  and  good  Master. 
I  went  from  this  meeting  in  sorrow,  and  offered 
my  natural  life  as  a  sacrifice,  to.be  excused  from 
this  service  ;  b«t  it  was  not  accepted :  nothing 
would  do  bat  porfact  obedieooe. 

In  this  situation,  I  continued  six  or  seyen 
months.  I  could  have  bat  little  rest,  night  or 
day,  by  reason  of  the  angnish  of  spirit  I  was  in. 
Yet,  I  still  longed  for  meeting  days,  and  made 
many  promises,  that  if  I  found  the  like  coticem, 
and  ii  would  please  Infinite  Goodness  to  be  with 
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me,  I  would  Mibiiiit  to  his  divine  will, — eorae 
what  might. 

Bat,  though  I  went  with  theie  rMolations, 
j«t  when  the  time  of  trial  eam«,  I  pot  off  the 
work  which  was  required  of  me,  and  came  away, 
as  before,  full  of  aorrow  and  aogaiah  of  aool.  I 
oftea  wiafaed  myself  dead  hoping  thereby  to  be 
exempt  from  pun ;  not  duly  oonaidering,  thot  if 
I  was  removed  ont  of  time,  in  didpteaaare,  my 
portkm  wonld  be  still  more  dreadfal ;  nor  thinit- 
ing  it  waa  the  old  liar,  who  intradvoed  woh  a 
thought,  and  intended  not  only  to  bring  me  to 
dealmetioo,  but  to  make  ma  the  instrument  of  it 
■jaelf. 

Oh  !  how  often  have  I  since  admired  the  long 
forbeataoce  of  a  mermful  God,  towards  me  I  Ai.d 
when  I  have  eonsidered  bis  loving  kindness,  in 
preserving  me  from  the  devil's  temptations,  de- 
sires have  been  raised  in  my  soul,  that  my  .oon- 
dnet  through  time,  might  he,  with  reverence  and 
Xsar,  to  his  glory. 

But  here,  a  still  more  refined  snare  was  laid 
for  me ;  which  was,  a  eondnsion  to  stay  from 
the  meeting,  becanse  I  thought  I  might,  ifhen 
there,  disturb  the  ouiet  of  others.  And  really, 
I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  condition  in 
whieh  I  often  waa,  when  in  meeting.  The 
Friends  with  whom  I  lived,  and  many  neighbor- 
ing Friends,  sympathized  deeply  with  me,  and 
intimated  their  concern,  on  account  that  I  had 
lefl  off  gmng  to  meetings.  As  those  with  whom 
I  lived,  gave  me  full  liberty  to  go,  both  on  first 
and '  week-days.  Friends  begg«l  that  I  would 
eemply  with  their  request,  and  go  with  them, 
as  before.  Their  arguments  had  weight  with 
me ;  and  I  went.  But  I  had  not  sat  long,  be- 
fore the  conoem  to  stand  up,  and  speak  a  few 
words,  came  powerfully  upon  me,  with  thiselose 
kiat :  "  This  msy  be  the  last  offer  of  this  kind, 
that  tboa  wilt  be  favored  with  :  embrace  it;  and 
I  will  be  thy  strength,  and  exceeding  great 
lewatd."  I  then  said  Lord,  I  will  sub- 
■it.  Be  thou  with  me.  Take  away  the 
fear  of  man,  and  thou  shalt  have  my  whole 
heart.  Then,  sittinff  still  awhile,  I  felt  the 
abonndinga  of  heavenly  love  towards  Qod  and 
his  people,  arise  in  my  soul ;  in  which,  I  stood 
«p,  and  after  panmng  a  little,  like  a  child,  I 
spake  a  few  wordn  which  were  given  me,  and 
sat  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  life.  The 
Fiieods  were  sensibly  affected  ;  and  as  many  taid 
afterward,  it  was  a  time  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Indeed,  it  was  so  to  me,  for  I  went  home  n-joic- 
ing,  and  renewing  my  promise  of  future  obedi- 
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A  FKSAOBXK  IHVITED  TO  LXAV«  MI8S0VEI. 

A  elergyman  Hy  the  name  of  David  Whit<> 
preached  in  Chilieothe,  Missouri,  on  the  Kth 
iaat.,  and  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  slave- 
ry, ba  waa  bivitad  ta  leave  At  tows  «r  pvj  the 


penalty  in  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  I     He  pre* 
ferred  to  leave. — North  American  and  Gaxettt. 


EAKLT  PIBTT. — HO.   XIVH. 

Joseph  Stone,  jr.,  of  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire, 
was  bom  in  the  6tb  mo.  1683,  and  descended 
of  honest  parents.  He  was  educated  by  tbem 
in  the  way  of  Friends,  and  waa  well  inclined 
when  young ;  and  by  the  early  visitations  of  the 
grace  of  God  upon  bis  heart  he  embraced  the 
yoke  of  Christ  in  his  youth,  and  as  he  was  taught 
of  his  Saviour  to  eschew  evil  and  to  do  good, 
he  was  t-he  more  fit  to  carry  the  glad  tidioES  of 
salvation  to  others,  and  to  make  known  to  them 
what  the  Lord  b<d  done  for  bis  soul.  Tet  this 
work  he  would  not  undertake,  till  it  pleased  the 
great  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  eift  him  for  it,  which 
was  in  the  year  1703.  In  this  work  he  labored, 
according  to  the  ability  he  received,  by  whose 
ministry  the  seed  and  heritage  of  God  was  often 
refreshed ;  for  the  springing  of  love  froni  the 
spirit  of  God  in  one,  will  certainly  answer  to  the 
same  divine  principle  in  others,  and  fix  it  as  an 
evidenoe  upon  their  hearts,  that  it  is  the  truth. 
He  was  also  exemplary  ia  conversation,  and  of 
an  innocent  dcportoient. 

He  loved  solitariness,  choosing  to  be  much 
alone,  and  approved  himself  a  faithful  servant 
and  minister  of  Cbri«t :  he  was  zealous  for  pro- 
moting the  honor  of  God,  laboring  in  word  and 
doctrine  for  that  end,  not  only  in  the  neighbor- 
ing meeting  about  him,  but  also  in  several  coun- 
ties in  England.  He  had  a  great  conoem  upon 
him,  that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  for  turning  the  hearts  of  the  children  of 
men  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.  In  his  tostimoqy  ho  was 
concerned  for  the  hindermost  of  the  flock ;  is 
prayer,  fervent  for  the  offspring  of  Friends,  that 
they  might  oome  to  witness  the  grace  of  God  to 
save  them  from  a  vain  conversation :  for  he  knew, 
that,  though  he  had  his  education  amongst 
Friends,  yet  it  was  not  that  aloue  that  did  make 
him  what  he  was,  but  the  grace  of  God,  as  he 

Save  up  to  be  guided  thereby.  And  beciinse  of 
is  experience,  which  be  gained  in  yielding  to 
the  guidance  of  the  spirit  of  troth,  be  was  the 
more  frequent  in  exhorting  the  youth  of  our  day, 
to  seek  the  L«rd  in  tlieir  early  days,  agreeably 
to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  who  advised  the  same  of 
old. 

He  vrrote  a  short  account  of  his  call  to  the 
miniatry,  with  .some  of  his  labors  and  travels 
therein ;  as  alM  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  ho 
iteped  in  his  service  for  truth,  as  follows : 

."  After  it  pleased  God,  in  the  riches  of  hit 
love,  to  bestow  on  m«  a  gift  of  the  ministry,  and 
by  his  grace  to  call  me  to,  and  quali^  me  for  the 
name,  which  waa  in  the  dth  mo.  170S,  I  was 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  omII,  and  gnve  up  freely, 
bat  niot  for^ardly  to  the  call.    And  after  some 
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time  I  visited  some  neighboring  meetings  in  aome 
parts  of  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Oloaces- 
tershire,  and  Oxfordshire.  In  the  year  1707 1  went 
down  to  the  Yearlj  Meeting  at  Bristol,  and  then 
returned  home  again,  where  I  remained  three 
years,  only  visiting  some  neighhoring  meeting*, 
and  took  one  journey  to  London.  But  having  a 
concern  to  visit  friends  in  the  West,  which  rested 
upon  me  till  the  year  1710,  I  then  gave  up  and 
went,  though  not  likely  to  have  a  companion  but 
part  of  the  journey." 

On  the  4th  of  the  5th  mo.  1710,  Le  left  his 
habitation  at  Witney  and  went  southward  to 
Abingdon  Quarterly  Meeting,  where  he  met  with 
his  friends,  John  and  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  who  ac- 
companied him  part  of  hie  journey,  where  they 
left  him,  and  returned,  he  pursuing  his  journey 
to  the  land's- End ;  from  whence  he  returned, 
visit'i.'g  Friends  through  the  counties  till  he  got 
home,  which  was  on  the  30th  of  the  6th  mo. 

"  I  had  a  very  satisfiictory  journey,"  said  he, 
"  for  the  Lord  was  with  me,  and  was  to  me 
month  and  wisdom,  language  and  utterance ; 
blessed  be  his  glorious  name  forever.  His  di- 
vine presence  and  glorious  power  was  prevailing 
in  our  meetings ;  for  I  had  many  glprious  and 
heavenly  meetings  in  this  journey,  to  my  great 
satisfaction  and  comfort,  and  to  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  Lord's  people. 

"  And  it  is  the  desire  of  my  soul  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lord's  love  and  goodness  may 
be  a  binding  obligation  to  as,  forever  to  walk  in 
true  humility  and  self-denial  before  him.  The 
people  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  truth,  were  free  and  willing  to  come  to  our 
meetings  in  thow  parts,  and  were  very  attentive 
to  the  testimony  of  truth,  and  seemed  to  be  well 
affected  with  it,  many  of  them  appearing  very 
tender  in  meeting.  I  believe  the  Lord  will  add 
to  his  church  such  as  shall  be  saved,  and  will 
more  and  more  bring  people  off*  from  the  idle 
shepherds  of  this  world,  who  feed  themselves 
and  not  the  flock,  and  will  bring  them  under  the 

guidance  and  conduct  of  his  Sou,  the  Lord  Jesus 
brist,  the  Everlasting  Shepherd,  who  watches 
over  his  flock  both  night  and  day,  and  feeds  them 
in  green  pastures  of  life,  and  leads  them  by  the 
still  waters  of  Shiloh's  brook,  and  will  at  last 
bring  them  to  the  everlasting  fold  of  rest. 

Oh !  that  M  who  profess  the  blessed  truth 
might  be  faithful  to  him,  that  so  they  might 
preach  for  Ood  n  their  lives  and  conversations, 
and  become  instrumental  in  the  hand  of 
God,  to  the  carrying  on  that  great  work  which 
he  hath  begun  in  the  earth,  which  must  be  com- 
pleted by  tbe  spirit  of  judgment,  and  the  spirit 
of  burnin.;.  J.  Stoni,  Jr. 

7th  of  ith  month,  nil." 

In  the  sixth  month  following,  he  had  i«  con- 
cern to  visit  Friends  westward  again,  and  went 
sd  far  as  Cirencester,  in  Olonoestershire ;  but 
)>eing  taken  very  ill,  retarded  back  Uihis  ftitber'a 


house  at  Witney,  and  his  illness  increasing  upon 
him,  proved  him  sorely.  Yet  he  continued  in 
much  resignedness  to  the  will  of  Ood,  and 
signified  that  people  had  need  not  have  their 
day's  work  to  do  then,  for  there  was  work  enough 
to  bear  up  under  tho  pain  of  body,  and  desii«d 
Samuel  Waring  to  remember  his  love  to  all 
Friends.  In  the  evening  as  he  sat  by  bim,  he 
signified  that  he  did  not  know  how  the  Lord 
wonld  be  pleased  to  deal  with  him }  but  for  the 
sake  of  his  dear  parents  and  others  to  whom  he 
might  be  of  service,  be  should  be  glad  if  the 
Lord  should  see  meet  to  spare  him ;  but  he  freely 
resigned  his  will  to  the  will  of  God.  But  before 
he  parted  with  him,  be  told  him  he  was  going, 
and  that  all  was  well,  all  was  well,  twice ;  and 
desired  all  to  go  out  of  the  room  except  him,  t« 
whom  be  said,  "  I  have  seen  the  glory  of  heaven, 
and  it  is  a  brave  place ;"  and  eould  make  his  ap- 
peal to  the  LoH,  and  say,  "  Oh  Lord  I  thon 
knowest  how  I  have  walked  before  thee  and 
served  thee."  He  having  that  assurance  in  his 
own  bosom,  could  call  death  sweet,  because  by 
it  he  "passed  out  of  this  house  of  clay,  into  the 
mansioas  of  glory." 

When  he  had  been  ill  a  few  days,  he  said  to 
those  about  him,  "  This  is  ordered  for  my  end, 
and  it  will  be  well  with  me :  my  soul  shall  go  to 
rest."  One  who  was  with  him  said,- "  How  did 
he  know  but  the  Lord  might  raise  him  up  again  ?" 
He  answered,  "  A  man  that  lived  a  righteoua 
life,  he  believed,  often  knew  a  little  before  band 
how  it  would  be  with  him.  His  nurse  wishing 
those  prenent  were  asflt  todieas  be,  beanawered, 
"  I  thank  Ood  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die ; 
all  the  world  is  nothing  to  me,  I  have  done  with 
it."  But  adding,  his  care  was  a  little  for  hia 
dear  &ther  ana  mother,  and  sister  and  her 
children,  saying,  how  would  they  do  without 
him,  for  indeed  he  was  very  helpful  to  them. 

Another  time  he  said,  "  Whrn  I  am  gone 
hence,  I  shall  receive  a  new  name.''  At  another 
time  he  sent  for  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  to 
take  leave  of  them,  and  his  father  asking  what 
he  had  to  say,  he  answered,  *'  Farewell,  farewell, 
farewell."  And  so  departed  this  life  the  80th  of 
the  6th  mo.  1711,  a^  28  yean ;  a  minister 
about  8. 


TRUTH  IN  CONVXB8AIIOH. 

The  love  of  truth  is  the  stimulus  to  all  noble 
conversation.  This  is  the  root  of  all  the  chari- 
ties. The  tree  which  fsprings  from  it  may  have 
a  thousand  branches,  but  they  will  all  bear  a 
golden  and  generous  fruitage.  It  is  the  loftiest 
impulse  to  inquire— willing  to  communicate  and 
more  willing  to  receive — contemptuous  of  petty 
curiosity,  but  passionate  for  glorious  knowledge. 
Speech  without  it  is  bat  babble.  Rhetoric  ia 
more  noie^  but  less  useful  than  the  tinman'* 
tradv.    When  the  love  of  truth  firm  op  tho 
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pusions,  pnto  ha  lightning  in  the  biain,  then 
men  mtij  know  that  a  prophet  is  among  them. 
This  is  the  spriDS  of  all  heroism,  and  clothes  the 
martyr  with  a  &me  that  oatshines  the  flame 
that  kills  him.  Compared  with  this,  the  emu- 
lations of  argument — the  pungencies  of  sarcasm 
— ^the  pride  of  logio^the  pomp  of  declamation, 
are  as  the  soands  of  an  automaton  to  the  voice  of 
man. — Dewey, 


Extract  from  a  work  entilhd  Platm  PaA  to 
ChrUtian  Perfection.  Trantlated  Jrom  ike 
Frmeh  bj/  Anthont  Bihxzxt. 

In  the  fir«t  ages  of  Christianitj,  hufnility  and 
eontriUon  of  heart  toward  God,  and  love  towards 
men,  were  taught  to  be  the  most  acceptable  sac- 
rifice ;  and  a  eomplitnce  with  those  practical  pre- 
cepts so  strongly  enjoined  by  oar  Saviour,  was 
looked  npon  as  the  foundation  of  true  disciple- 
ship  and  a  certain  test  of  onr  affection  to  him. 
John  ziv.  15.  "If  ye  love  me  (suth  this  blessed 
Redeemer,)  keep  my  commandments."  John.  xv. 
14.  "Ye  are  my  friends,  if  y»  do  whatsoever  I 
command  you.''  Again,  John  xv.  8.  "Herein  is 
my  heavenly  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bring 
forth  much  frnit."  And  that  none  might 
mistake  the  true  way  to  everlasting  life,  he  con- 
clndes  the  precepts  he  delivered  concerning  it, 
with  these  remarkable  words,  Matt.  vii.  24, — 
"Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  nnto  a  wise  man, 
who  built  his  bouse  upon  a  rock,"  &c. 

This  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  church, 
till  in  after-ages  the  life  of  religion  having  much 
declined,  the  plain  belief  and  practice  of  piety, 
founded  solely  on  the  power  of  the  gospel,  fell 
to  decay;  in  the  place  of  which,  pomp  and  show, 
strange  modes  of  worship  lind  confused  and  dark 
opinions,  till  then  unknawn  in  the  church,  were 
introduced ;  the  teachers  and  leaders  assumed  an 
authority  and  respect  from  their  offices,  which 
before  was  paid  only  to  their  virtues.  Hence 
divisions  and  contentions  ensued,  by  which  that 
pure  charity,  which  before  had  united  and  adorn- 
ed the  Christian  church,  was  gradually  lost  to 
the  generality  of  professors.  Nevertheless  true 
religion  still  remains  to  this  day  to  be  the  pwer 
of  God  to  salvation,  changing  and  purifying 
the  heirt,  and  bringing  it  into  true  contrition 
and  a  submissive  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
This  has  ever  been  round  to  be  the  effect  of  its 
operation  on  all  those,  who,*by  devoting  them- 
selves to  Qnd,  are  become  the  true  followers  and 
disciples  of  Christ  Josns. 

Amongst  the  many  instances  of  this  kind, 
which  might  be  mentioned,  a  particular  one  ap- 
peared, Fome  years  ago,  in  these  parts,  throagh 
the  effectual  workings  of  grace,  oh  a  number  of 
onr  neighboring  Indians.  These  people  were 
very  earnest  for  the  promotion  of  piety  among 
themselves,  which  they  apprehended  to  be  the 


effect  of  an  inward  work,  whereby  the  heart  be- 
came changed  f^om  had  to  good.*  When  tboy 
were  solicited  to  join  the  other  Indians  in  the 
war  against  the  English,  they  absolutely  refused, 
whatever  might  be  the  consequence  to  themselves, 
even  if  the  fighting  Indians  shoald  make  slaves, 
;  or  as  they  expressed  it,  negroes  of  them,  render- 
ing this  reason  for  it,  That  when  God  made  men, 
he  did  not  intend  they  shoald  hurt  or  kill  one 
another.  Upon  being  farther  conversed  with, 
in  respect  to  their  religious  prospect,  ho  who  had 
been  the  principal  instrument  in  raising  them 
to  a  sense  of  good,  K>ve,  in  substance,  the  fol- 
lowing accounts.  That  being  by  a  partioular 
providence  brought  under  diftcnlty  and  sorrow, 
he  was  led  into  a  deep  consideration  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  world,  when  seeing  the  folly 
and  wickedness  which  prevailed  amongst  men, 
his  sorrows  increased.  Nevertheless,  being  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  that  there  was  a  great  pow- 
er, who  had  created  all  things,  his  mind  was 
turned  from  beholding  this  lower  world,  to  look 
towards  him  who  created  it,  and  strong  desires 
were  begotten  in  his  heart  for  a  further  knowledge 
of  his  Creator.  Ho  was  then  made  sensibu, 
that  evil  not  only  prevailed  in  the  world,  hut 
that  he  himself  partook  much  of  its  baneful  in'> 
flaence,  and  he  at  last  found  that  his  own  heart 
was  bad  and  hard.  Upon  this,  great  dejection 
and  trouble  seised  his  mind,  with  an  inquiry. 
What  would  beoome^of  bis  soul  f  In  this  situa- 
tion he.  cried  unto  that  powerful  Being  who  he 
was  sensible  had  made  the  heart  of  man ;  and 
afker  a  long'  time  of  borrow  and  perseverance  in 
eeoking  for  help,  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  him- 
self to  his  mind,  and  to  put  bis  goodness  in  bis 
heart : — He  fonnd  be  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
raised  above  himself  and  above  the  world, 
and  felt  that  hia  heart  had  undergone 
some  great  change ;  the  hardness  and  bad- 
ness he  had  so  long  groaned  under,  was  taken 
away,t  it  was  now  become  soft  and  good;  he 
found  BO  much  love  to  prevail  in  it,  to  all  bmd, 
that  be  thought  he  oould  bear  with  their  revil- 
ings  and  abuses  without  resentment,  appearing 
sensible  that  as  the  hearts  of  all  men  were  bad 
and  hard,  till  God  made  them  good,  the  ill  usage 
he  received  from  them,  proceeded  from  the.  same 
evil  seed  under  which  he  himself  had  so  long 
groan«d-  This  sense  of  the  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  accompanied  with  a  constant  ap- 
plication to  his  Maker,  to  take  away  the  badness 
and  hardness  of  the  heart,  and  moke  it  soft  and 
good,  was  what  he  ealled  religion ;  and  what, 


*IsA.  zliz.  6.  "I  will  alio  gire  the*  (i.  e.  Christ 
odr  Saviour)  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  that  thon 
mayeit  be  my  n1  vation  {o  tb«  end*  of  the  earth." 

^BN  i.  0.  »Who  was  the  tma  light  whkb  lighteth 
every  man  that  eometb  into  the  world." 

t  ExEKisL  xzxvl.  96.  <*A  new  heart  also.will  I  give 
you  and  a  new  spirit  wilt  I  put  within  yoa:  and  I  will 
take  away  thettonybeartoutof  your  flesh,  and  I  will 
give  you  an  heart  of  iletb." 
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npon  feeling  the  power  of  Q-od  to  his  oomfort  in 
his  heart,  he  was  eoDcerned  to  exhort  hia  breth- 
ren to  geek  the  ezperienoe  of  in  themselvei. 
And  farther  said,  that  under  this  diepenBation 
he  was  made  aensibie  that  the  spirit  of  reKgion 
was  a  spirit  of  lore,  which  led  those  who  obey  it 
into  lore  to  all  men;*  but  that  men  not  keeping 
to  this  spirit  of  love,  an  opposite  spirit  got  en- 
trance in  their  hearts  ;  that  it  was  from  henoe 
that  arose  all  those  disorders  whioh  so  much  pre- 
vail amongst  men.  That  he  was  also  sensible 
there  was  still  an  evil  spirit  laboring  to  get  the 
mastery  in  bis  heart,  in  opposition  to  the  gotspel 
spirit;  but  that  those  who  had  boon  visited  by  a 
power  from  Gt>d  and  «rere  obedient  to  the  degree 
of  light  and  love,  he  was  pleased  to  favor  them 
with,  wovid  be  more  and  more  strengthened  and 
established  therein.  He  had  also  a  prospect  of 
the  necessity  of  that  baptism  of  spirit  and  fire 
which  the  Scriptures  and  the  experience  of  the 
faithful,  in  all  ages,  have  testified  every  trae  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  must  undergo ;  whereby,  thnnifth 
mortification,  and  death  to  self,  the  root  of  sin 
is  destroyed.  This  he  described  by  the  prue- 
peet  he  had  of  something  like  as  an  outward  fire 
would  be  to  the  natural  body,  wbiuh  he  must  pass 
through  in  order  to  attain  to  that  purity  of  heart 
he  desired  to  attain.  He  farther  observed,  that 
whilst  he  was  anxiously  beholding  this  fire,  he 
saw  a  very  small  path  cIoeo  to  the  firj,  by  walk- 
ing in  which,  he  might  go  ronnd  the  fire,  and 
the  painful  trial  be  avoided. — This  he  understood 
to  represent  the  way  by  whioh  those  who  were 
esteemed  wise  bad  found  means  to  avoid  that 
probation  they  ought  to  have  passed  through 
and  yet  retained  a  name  amongst  men,  as  though 
they  had  been  purified  by  it.  Thus  the  Indian, 
nntaught  by  books  and  unlearned  in  what  is  call- 
ed divinity,  explained  the  mystery  of  godliness 
in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner,  and  in  that  child- 
like simpliotty,  whioh  our  Saviour  recommends 
as  the  badge  of  acceptance  with  God.  This  is 
the  wisdom  whioh  on  account  of  its  plainness  and 
simplieity,  has  in  all  ages  been  hid  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  only  to  babes, 


*Tbat  tbit  Indian  had  a  true  prospect  of  the  happy 
effect  of  the  power  of  the  gospel-itate,  upon  thote  who 
•nbmit  to  it*  reqeirings,  appear*  from  many  parti  of 
leriptnrs,  particalarljr  from  tbe.propheiy  of  the  evan- 
gelic prophet,  Isa.  chap.  xxxr.  1 — 9.  <*  The  wilder- 
neu  and  the  solitary  places  tball  be  glad  for  them, 
and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
It  shall  blossom  abanHantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joj 
and  singing.  Tbey  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
and  the  excellency  of  oar  God.  An  highway  shall  be 
There,  and  it  shall  be  called  the  way  of  holiness.  The 
wayAiring  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err  therein. 
No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  any  ravenons  beast  shall 
go  up  thereon,  it  tball  not  be  fouod  there  |  but  the  re- 
deemed shall  walk  there."  Chap.  ix.  17.  I  will  make 
thy  ofllcers  peace,  and  thine  exactor*  rigbteouinesii 
vtolenes  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  the  land,  nor  de- 
struction within  thy  ^rders;  bnt  thoa  shalt  call  thy 
walls  aaivstion  and  thy  gatai^ptaiae." 


who  in  honest  siaeeritj  of  heart  look  solely  to 
God  in  their  distress. 

FFAercMi  M  nhewn,  that  if  ic«  are  desirout  to  live 
a  truly  Chrittian  life,  vie  invxt  die  unto  sin, 
and  withdraw  onr  affections  from  the  crea- 
tures. 

Every  person  who  sincerely  desires  to  be  con- 
verted to  God,  must,  through  divine  help,  begin 
by  forsaking  all  gross  sins,  and  dying  to  every 
vicious  inclination,  such  as  pride,  impurity,  anger, 
covetousncss,  hatred,  self-love,  &o.  and  to  all 
other  sins,  which  are  committed  in  thought,  word 
or  action.  We  must  turn  away  from  all  sensual 
pleasures,  renounce  our  attachment  and  depcn- 
danoe  on  the  creatures,  and  from  every  thing 
that  tends  to  increase  our  natural  corruption,  and 
attachment  to  the  world  and  the  things  of  it,  and 
everything  wherein  the  good  pleasure  and  service 
of  God  is  not  our  principal  aim.  We  ought 
also,  to  be  careful  not  to  suffer  our  affections  to 
fix  on  particular  persons,  as  we  are  too  easily 
led  aside,  by  conforming  to  other  people's  natu- 
ral dispositions;  but  let  our  regard  be  to  all  men, 
even  as  the  sun  equally  enlightens  the  evil  and 
the  good,  Mat.  v.  45.  All  those  good  things 
whioh  God  in  his  providence  favours  us  with, 
should  be  used  with  discretion  for  necessities, 
but  by  no  means  to  indulge  our  fleshly  appe- 
tites and  desires,  either  in  eating,  drinking,  sleep- 
ing or  other  corporeal  wants. 

And  when  we  are  thus  disposed,  we  may  be 
assured  God  will  freely  afford  every  necessary 
supply,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  duties 
he  requires  of  us. 

If  we  sincerely  desire  to  love  God,  we  must, 
with  fervent  and  humble  sighs,  beg  for  divine 
help,  carefully  watch  over  onr  thoughts,  words 
and  actions,  in  whatever  we.  see,  do  or  omit, 
upon  all  that  passes  both  within  and  without  ns, 
shunning,  with  the  greatest  care,  all  occasions 
of  sin,  such  as  needless  company,  idle  conversa- 
tion, &c.  ko.  BO  as  continually  to  keep  our  hearts 
in  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  as  a  fountain  of 
spiritnal  strength,  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  bent 
towards  him  in  reverence  and  love.  For  he  who 
neglects  these  divine  and  powerful  supports, 
will  be  left  as  a  city  open  on  all  sides,  and  be- 
come a  prey  to  worldly  mindedness  and  sensuali- 
ty, and  will  finally  be  brought  to  ruin.  For 
this  reason  we  must  exert  our  utmost  strength 
against  those  things  which  we  are  sensible  have 
the  greatest  hold  of  onr  affections,  that  our  hearts 
being  preserved  in  liberty,  simplicity  and  purity, 
free  from  agitation  and  uneasiness,  may  not  be- 
come a  pray  to  any  of  those  evil  desires,  so  apt 
to  dissipate  the  spirit  and  engross  the  affections. 
Thus  may  we,  through  timely  care,  overcome  all 
temptations ;  for  he  that  is  not  oarefol  to  avoid 
small  evils,  will  gradually  fall  into  greater,  in 
whioh  the  farther  he  sinks,  the  more  difficult 
will  hif  convanion  to  God  be. 
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Let  OB  be  particularly  careful  to  shun  »11  oe- 
canon  of  superfluous  discourse,  and  tratch  OTcr 
oar  words,  that  we  utter  nothing  but  what  maj 
tend  to  the  gltfj  of  6od>  or  uie  good  of  aur 
neighbor.  Our  blewed  Savionr  himself  has  de- 
clared, "  That  in  the  day  of  judgment  we  must 
fire  an  account  for  everj  idle  word."  Mat.  zii. 
6;  wherefore  when  wc  speak,  let  it  be  done 
with  an  heart  full  of  uharity ;  in  meekness  of  ex- 
pression, and  with  deep  humility. 

Endeavor  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  strife;  rather 
suffer  loss  than  contend.  Maintain  thy  peace 
with  God,  and  be  careful  not  to  give  occasion  of 
stumbling  to  any  one.  Have  also  a  special  care 
•Ter  thy  eyes,  for  it  is  by  them  thon  art  drawn 
into  temptation,  and  exposed,  to  many  kortfnl 
snares. 


la  all  trials  and  eontralictions  Icok  up  to  Ood, 
eanestly  begging  for  strength,  courage  and  pa- 
tience; so  thou  mayest,  by  persevering  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  virtue,  be  enabled  to  bring  thy  body  in 
subjection,  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  Those  who  practice 
these  precepts  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  God  will  abide  with  an4  operate  in  them 
aind  that  often  in  a  wonderfal  manner.    - 

Th«  operation  of  the  divine  power  is  much 
prevented,  and  the  love  of  God  extingnished  in 
us,  by  those  sins  which  we  knowingly  suffer  to 
prevail  over  ns ;  such  as  pride,  hatred,  presump- 
tion, self-will,  evil  desires,  and  an  nowarrant- 
abl«  attachment  to  children  and  relations  ;  the 
desire  of  riches,  of  a  name  amongst  men,  wrong 
indnlgence  in  the  gratification  of  our  appetites, 
and  the  like,  which  carry  our  thoughts  and  af- 
fections away  from  God,  and  to  which  onr  hearts 
are  so  attached,  that  we  are  not  able  to  free  oar- 
selvor  from  them,  for  the  love  of  God's  sake. 
Here  the  creatures  are  possessed  'of  that  seat 
which  God  ought  to  occupy  in  tho  heart  Alas! 
how  many  things  do  we  suffer  to  take  hold  of 
onr  minds,  and  how  many  things  have  we  in  our 
intentions  to  do,  wherein  we  neither  see  nor 
•eek  God ;  thus  it  is  that  the  measure  of  our  sins 
is  filling  up,  and  that  so  many  people  are  so 
long  consumed  by  the  fire  of  a  troubled  conscience, 
and  will  finally  be  cast  into  eternal  sufferings  if 
they  die  without  repentance. 

There  is  a  strong  will  in  most  people  to  live  in 
a  manner  agreeable  to  their  natural  will,  to 
gather  abuidanie  of  wealth,  and  lire  in  affluence, 
without  ever  making  sincere  and  upright  inquiry 
whether  their  conduct  is  agreeable  to  God,  or 
tends  to  his  glory. 

There  are  others  who  appear  virtuous  in  the 
sight  of  men,  yet  are  still  under  the  power  of 
evil  habits,  which  they  eonolude  to  be  bat  small 
ftflings,  not  thinking  themselves  bound  to  for- 
sake them,  but  look  upon  their  state  as  good, 
beesnse  they  abstain  from  gross  sins ;  neverthe- 
less, these  people  not  being  willing  to  give  np 
their  hearts  wholly  to  God,  the  work  of  religion 


is  hindered;  and  these  very  trifles  which  they  in- 
dulge themselves  in,  and  of  which  they  think 
God  takes  no  account,  become  a  w»ll  of  separa- 
tion between  God  and  them.  These,  thuugh 
they  apprehend  themselves  secure,  yet  are  walk- 
ing on  the  very  brink  of  hell,  and  frequently 
fall  into  such  grievous  sins  as  border  on  destruc- 
tion. Ah  2  how  great  will  the  lamentation  of  an 
infinite  number  of  these  kind  of  people  be  at  the 
last  day,  when  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  will  be 
laid  open,  and  ereiy  one  shall  clearly  fee  whether 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  they  have  chosen  to 
serve^God  or  themselves.  But  how  few  are  af- 
fected with  these  things ;  most  men  are,  as  it 
were,  sunk  into  a  deep  lethargic  state  of  mind, 
heedless  of  the  dangers  that  surround  them, 
which,  if  they  were  sensible  of,  would  Mise  such 
deep  distress  of  mind  within  them,  as  would  not 
allow  them  rest  day  or  night  till  they  were  de- 
livered from  this  deplorable  condition. 

As  to  those  failings  whioh  sometimes  prevail 
in  persons  otherwise  sincerely  disposed  to  please 
God,  whioh  proeeed  from  weakness,  and  are  not 
the  effect  of  an  unwarrantable  attachment  to  the 


oreatnres,  but  happen  through  surprise,  or  that 
weakness  so  prevalent  in  our  nature,  such  as  sud- 
den anger,  indiscreet  expressions,  or  the  like, 
they  ars  not  so  hurtful  as  when  tbey  are  the  ef- 
fect of  indulgence  or  habit ;  the  ground  of  the 
heart  of  sneh  being  good,  whenever  they  are 
ready  to  condemn  themselves  with  true  humili- 
ty, and,  from  a  lively  sense  of  their  weakness, 
to  implore  the  divine  meroy  to  deliver  them  ftom 
snob  evils. 

But  that  whioh  is  very  prejudicial  to  us,  and 
prevents  our  being  possessed  with  a  true  love  to 
God,  is  a  desire  which  prevails  in  many  people 
to  serve  both  God  and  the  creatures  at  one  and 
the  same  time ;  this  is  very  hurtful  to  them,  and 
prevents  their  being  possessed  of  a  true  love  to 
God  :  this  the  lip  of  truth  has  declared  to  be  im- 
possible, Mat.  vi.  24.  For  in  that  degree  that 
the  heart  is  suffered  to  be  filled  with  the  love  of 
the  creatures,  in  that  degree  it  is  emptied  of  God 
and  of  his  grace. 

We  must  suffer  ourselves  to  be  stripped 
from  all  love  and  solicitude  after  terrestrial  things, 
1  Pet.  T.  7,  and  be  habituated,  even  from  our 
youth,  to  serve  God  i|i  opirit  and  truth,  if  we  are 
desirous  to  rejoice  in  old  age.  It  must  be  allow- 
ed that  the  beginning  is  difficult,  but  through 
divine  help,  all  things  will  become  easy.  Our 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  John  xviii.  86, 
therefore  we  may  at  least  Uke  as  much  pains 
and  expose  ourselves  to  as  much  inconvenience 
for  the  attainment  thereof,  which  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of,  and  an  union  with,  God,  as  an  in- 
finite number  of  people  do  to  possess  those  hon- 
ors and  delights  which  belong  to  this  world,  and 
which  are  sought  after  by  its  votaries  with  so 
much  labor,  patience  and  danger. 
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•  tn  Pri<»il«'  lBt«Ulg«<M«r. 

We  are  all  doabtleas  familiar  with  the  langaage 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures, 
that  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  afore- 
time, were  written  for  our  learning."  And  is  it 
not  true  in  rehtion  to  many  thincB  which  were 
recorded  aforetime,  that  we  may  Tearu  or  he  in- 
structed by  them,  if  we' will  adopt  the  admoni- 
tion to  "  let  othei^s  harms  be  our  warning,"  and 
learn  wisdom,  not  only  by  what  oiirKlves,  but 
by  what  others  hare  suffered  7  This  we  ought 
most  especially  to  do,  regarding  differences  in 
opinion  on  pointt  c/<fo<:<rine,  so  called.  What 
persecution,  what  bloodshed,  what  suffering  by 
imprisonment,  banishment  and  death,  do  the  his- 
tories of  former  years  record,  for  which  the  di- 
venitjf  of  vitw*  on  religious  subjects  was  the 
ostensible  cause  I  Men  professing  to  be  followers 
of  Christ,  pursuing  even-  unto  death  thou  tcAo 
ac&nowledyed  the  tame  latogiter,  bat  whose  in- 
terpretation or  understanding  of  some  parts  of 
the  written  law  differed  from  their  own.  What 
bitterness,  what  an  unchristian  spirit  was  many 
times  displayed,  by  those  who  thought  they  had 
"  a  seal  for  Qod,"  but  who  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten that  clear  and  strong  declaration  contained 
in  tbe  sermon  on  the  mount,  *'  Ye  shall  know 
them  by  their /hi>fo.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thoros  or  figs  of  thistles?"  We  find  that  feel- 
ings of  animosity  often  existed  where  there  were 
only  tUgkt  ahadet  of  difference  en  some  contested 
point*  of  doctrine,  whilst  that  prominent  badge 
of  discipleship  seemed  to  be  overlooked,  "By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples, 
if  ye  have  love  one  unto  another." 

We  need  not  go  back  to  yiQrt  of  ancie/nt  time 
for  evidences  of  a  similar  character,  for  "  the 
corrupt  tree,"  ttiU  "  hringt  forth  evil  fruit;"  and 
shall  we  not  he  warned  by  the  beacons  which 
clearly  shew  us  the  rocks  upon  which  others 
hare  shipwrecked  ?  We  all  desire  to  find  a  safe 
haven  when  tbe  perilous  voyage  of  life  is  ended, 
and  may  we  ever  keep  in  remembrance,  that  the 
innumerable  company  of  the  redeemed  is 
"  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues." 

He  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  and  who  will 
weigh  us  all  in  a  j'usl  balance,  will  find  some- 
thing wanting  which  cannot  be  numbered,  if  we 
have  not  that  «'  Charily,"  which  we  find  the 
apostle  Veter  makes  the  uppermost  or  crowning 
attainment,  when  he  enumerates  the  virtues  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  oharacter. 

We  are  all  passing  away — passing  away — 
each  year  is  adding  to  the  number  of  those  whose 
mortal  career  is  finished.  How  soon  our  turn 
will  come  has  not  been  revealed  to  us,  but  a 
fitting  enquiry  and  search  will  it  be  for  us  all, 
whether  the  fountain  of  divine  love  is  permitted 
to  spring  up  in  our  hearts  and  become  a»  a  river 
overflovoing  its  banks,  and  spreading  its  blessed 
influences  through  us,  unto  all  within  our  spheres. 


Or  whether,  instead  thereof,  the  bitter  waters  of 
Marah  are  flowing  forth,  such  as  the  thirty 
Israelites  would  not  drink  of,  until  a  miracle  was 
performed  by  which  they  were  made  sweet 

The  same  divine  power  which  wrought  that 
change,  is  sufficient  now  to  sweeten  the  Hreami 
which  flow  forth  from  us,  so  that  they  be  mes- 
sengers of  blessing,  like  tbe  little  streamlets 
meandering  throngh  the  vallies,  which  give 
beauty  and  freshness  to  the  verdure,  as  they  flow, 
sometimes  unseen  andnoitelesilj/,  to  join  the  river 
and  the  ocean. 


FRI E  N  PS'  I  N  T  K  L  LI  6  ENCE  U. 

PHILADELPHIA.  FIFTH  MONTH  19,  1855. 


We  willingly  give  a  plaoe  to  the  communi- 
cations of  oar  friend  D.  I.,  and  with  the  desire 
that  he  should  be  fully  understood,  have  some- 
times taken  the  liberty  of  changing  his  phraseo- 
logy, and  of  lopping  off  some  repetitions,  which 
did  not  strengthen  his  arguments. 

Our  conscientious  convictions  being  generally 
based  on  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
sider right  or  wrong,  it  is  highly  important  that 
the  reason, should  be  enlightened  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mankind;  and  while  we  should  welcome  every 
such  effort,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
this  mental  illumination,  which,  like  moonlight, 
is  without  warmth,  from  that  prompting  of  duty 
in  each  individual  conscience,  which  not  only 
points  out  the  path  to  walk  in,  but  gives  ability 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  may  beset  it. 
Thus,  while  it  may  be  the  province  of  some  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  us  to  the  inconsis-  . 
tency  of  certain  practices  with  tbe  immutable 
law  of  right,  it  should  be  the  concern  ot  all  io 
avoid  judging  of  individual  acoountability. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  its 
sessions  on  Second  day  morning,  the  14th  inst. 
As  our  time  is  necessarily  much  occupied,  we 
shall  defer  any  account  of  it  until  next  week. 

Married, — On  Fourth  day  the  9d  inst.,  accord- 
inc;  to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Charles 
Knioht  to  AciiSAH  C.  Amdrcws.  both  of  Woodbury, 
N.J. 

— ,  On  Fifth  day  lOth  inst.,  according  to  the 
order  of  thu  Society  of  Friends,  Lnvi  Powmall,  Jr., 
to  Dbiurah,  daughter  of  John  Gest,  all  of  Sads* 
bury  township,  Lancaster  County. 

DixD, — On  Seventh  day  morning  the  Sth  inst., 
of  pneumonia,  Thoma^  Barclay  Kirk,  infant  son 
of  Samuel  and  AKce  Kirk,  of  Penn  township. 
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Clearfield  County,  aged  1  year,  9  moathB  and  23 
day*. 

Died,  On  the  lot  of  the  Fifth  month,  at  his  ran- 
denee  in  Riohmond,  lad.,  Chaklm  W.  Starr,  in 
Ibe  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  neafiv 
six  weeks  of  great  sufiering,  which  he  bore  with 
patience  and  resignation,  evincing  a  sweetness  of 
mind  that  gave  those  aroand  him  a  full  assurance 
that  all  was  peace  within. 

,  At  Riverlon,  N.  J.,  on  Fourth  day  2d  inst., 

after  a  long  iUnesA,  Hannah  F.,  wife  of  Caleb 
Clothier,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age.- 

TUK  DKCLINK   Of   LIFE. 

The  changes  incident  to  man,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  are  various,  and  each  fraught  with 
deep  interest;  yet  I  have  thought  there  is  no  pe> 
riod  during  our  short  sojourn  here  on  earth,  that 
has  stronger  claims  for  greater  dedication  and 
circumspection  in  evcrythiDg  pertaining  to  an 
npright  walk,  both  in  the  sisnt  of  God  and  man, 
than  when  we  have  passed  ttte  meridian  of  our 
lives,  and  oar  sun  is  fast  declining  in -the  wcat- 
erm  horison.  Thei>  it  is  (if  actuated  by  that 
wisdom  which  shone  with  saoh  brilliancy  iu  the 
declining  years  of  not  a  few  of  ancient  time,} 
that  we  may  have  to  look  back  upon  the  past 
with  feelings  of  regret,  for  our  devious  course 
and  neglect  of  improving  the  time  allotted  us 
here  for  high  and  noble  objects,  and  for  not  pre- 
paring for  the  enjoyment  of  an  endless  felicity  in 
the  world  to  come. 

I  woiUd  not  be  understood  to  recommend  de- 
ferring this  greatest  of  all  concerns  of  human 
life,  for  evening's  toil,  when  the  powers,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  gradually  relax  in  vigor,  and  be- 
come less  capable  of  performing  the  varions  in- 
cumbent duties  of  life,  but  rather  commend  at- 
tention to  the  injunction'  of  one  who  had  care- 
fully and  wisely  studied  the  designs '  of  infinite 
wisdom  in  the  creation  of  bis  finite  creature  man, 
when  he  enjoins  it  upon  us  as  an  incumbent  duty 
of  early  life,  in  this  most  aphorical  language : 
"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  even- 
ing withhold  not  thine  hand;  for  thoti  knowest 
not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  thb  or  that,  or 
whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." — Maine 
farmer. 


TKI  SBiPPINO  or  THE  WOKLD— TBS  MARI- 
TIMB  POPULATION. 

The  London  News  of  the  12th  of  April  has 
an  elaborate  article  on  the  Shipping  of  the 
World,  which  shows  that  the  floating  tonnage 
of  the  civilited  world,  exclnding  only  China  and 
the  Bast,  consists  of  186,000  vessels,  of  16,500- 
000  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  it  sets  down 
at  800,000,  and  inoluding  the  Bfctem  and 
other  States,  of  the  maritime  popuUtion  of 
which  wc  have  no  aeeounts,  there  mnst  be  at 
the  least  a  million  of  persons  eogsged  at  sea, 
•ad  generally  on  the  ooean. 


Km  rOtutt'  IbMIIcmmot. 


It  has  been  often  urged  that  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  slave-holder  that  the  system  of  slavery 
is  an  unrighteous  one,  we  must  first  gain  his 
confidence,  and  convince  him  that  we  are  his 
friends ;  that  to  an  enemy  he  will  not  listen ;  and 
that  any  opposition  to  the  system  of  slavery,  is 
construed  by  him  into  oppositioti  to  himself, 
so  that  the  more  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  urged 
the  firther  remote  is  made  the  day  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 

This  mode  of  reasoning,  which  mixes  tmth 
with  error,  has  proved  admirably  sucoessfaL 
It  has  induced  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
to  believe  they  were  best  serving  the  canae  of  the. 
slave,  by  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  as  thongh  all  was  right,  and  all  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  liberty. 

Jfow  who  is  it  that  has  (he  better  place  with 
the  roaster  7  He  who  makes  justice,  morality, 
and  Christianity  bis  guide  ;  and  bears  an  uncom- 
promising testimony  against  oppression ;  or  be 
whobeholding  a  nnffering  brother,  bruised,  beaten, 
and  lying  half  dead,  cautiously  passes  by  on  the 
other  side  7 

The  trae  friend  of  the  oppressed,  is  the  true 
friend  of  the  oppressor;  the  enemy  of  the  op- 
pressed, is  the  enemy  of  the  oppressor.  These 
are  self-evident  truths,  that  may  be  understood 
by  the  weakest  capacity.  Will  not  the  ear  of 
the  slaveholder  be  more  likely  to  be  closed  against 
those,  who,  by  giving  their  influence  either  ac- 
tively or  passively  on  the  side  of  this  onrighte- 
ous  system,  have  proved  themselves  to  be  not 
his  true  friends  ? 

He  who  has  been  favored  with  a  place  outside 
the  dark  fog  of  slavery,  cantiot  but  be  sensible 
of  its  injustice ;  And  should  he  maintain  an  ap- 
proving silence,  is  unjust,  both  to  master  and 
slave  since  all  that  tends  to  strengthen  tyranny  is 
unjust.  He  who  witnesses  an  unlawful  act  and 
keeps  silence,  is  considered  an  accomplice.' 

But  it  would  be  well  for  master  and  slave  if 
they  had  n>  worse  enemies  than  silent  spectators, 
for  if  this  may  fairly  be  construed  as  giving  en- 
oouragement  to  slavery,  how  much  more  so 
when  accompanied  by  acts  of  patronage  f  Who 
are  the  patrons  of  the  master,  if  the  purchasers 
of  the  products  of  his  slave's  labor  are  not  ?  We 
&il  not  to  see,  that  the  planter,  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  slaves  of  the  slave-trader,  is 
the  patron  of  such  trader,  and  by  so  doing  is  so 
&r  from  aiding  his  reform,  as  to  stand  second 
only  to  him  in  immorality,  by  giving  him  aid 
nod  encouragement  in  the  odious  occupation. 

Now  if  we  deem  such  by  no  means  the  true 
friehd  of  the  slave  or  slave-dealer,  how,  if  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
planter,  can  we  claim  to  he  his  friends  or  the 
friends  of  the  slave,  of  whose  products  we  pos- 
sess ourselves  without  giving  the  latter  any  com- 
pensation therefor  t 
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The  slave  haa  a  jut  and  valid  claim  against 
\u,  not  only  for  the  fruits  of  bis  toil,  but  also 
for  furnishing  the  indacement  for  depriving  him 
of  his  liberty,  and  for  the  suffering  connected 
with  such  deprivation. 

I  like  the  idea  of  mining  .  the  confidence  of 
&e  slave-holder,  by  being  his  friend,  bnt  the 
mode  in  which  this  idea  is  too  generally  carried 
out  is  highly  objectiooable.  To  play  at  the 
same  game  with  the  master,  gives  little  evidence 
of  concern  for  his  reformation.  He  knows  that 
slavery  can  only  be  sustained  by  making  the 
principles  of  justice  subordinate  to  other  ocn- 
sideratioDs,  and  where  he  sees  others  practically 
uniting  with  him,  by  purchasing  the  proceeds  of 
his  slave's  labor,  it  natually  impels  the  convic- 
tion, that  with  such  the  abolition  of  slavery  is 
subordinate  to  the  love  of  gain ;  hence  he  can 
liave  little  confidence  in  such  or  in  their  labors, 
for  the  removal  of  the  mote  from  his  eye,  until 
they  shall  have  removed  the  beam  from  their  own. 

Now,  are  not  all  professions  of  friendship  for 
the  master,  which  are  accompanied  by  inconsis- 
tency and  injustice,  liable  to  be  received  by  him 
with  di.strust  and  aversion  ? 

Many  are  ready  to  marvel  that  a  system  so 
abhorrent  to  reason,  justice,  morality,  and  Chris- 
tianity, could  have  so  long  continued  in  these 
United  States ;  but  would  it  not  be  a  greater 
cause  of  wonder»  that  it  should  be  discontinued, 
•0  long  as  nine  tenths  of  the  people  continue  to 
give  it  their  willing  countenance  and  practical 
support  ?  D.  I. 

Quaker-Hill,  2Zd  ofiih  mo.  1855. 


THAT  18  A  BOY  I  CAN  TRUST. 

I  once  visited  a  large  public  school.  At  re- 
cess, a  little  fellow  came  up  and  spoke  to  the 
master ;  as  he  turned  to  go  down  the  platform, 
the  master  said,  "  That  it  a  boy  1  can  trutt. — 
He  never  failed  me."  I  followed  him  with  my 
eye,  and  looked  at  him  when  he  took  his  seat 
after  receis.  He  had  a  fine,  open,  manly  fuse 
I  thooght  a  great  deal  about  the  master's  remark. 
What  a  character  had  that  little  boy  earned  I 
He  had  already  got  what  would  be  worth  more 
to  him  than  a  fortune.  It  would  be  a  passport 
into  the  best  store  in  the  city,  and  what  is  bet- 
ter, into  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  whole 
community. 

I  wonder  if  the  boys  know  how  soon  they  are 
rated  by  older  people.  Every  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  known,  and  opinions  are  formed  of 
him ;  he  has  a  oharaoter,  either  favorable  or  an- 
&vorabIe.  A  boy  of  whom  the  master  can  say, 
"lean  trust  him;  he  never  failed  me,"  will 
never  want  employment.  The  fidelity,  prompt- 
ness, and  industry  which  be  shows  at  school  are 
in  demand  everywhere,  and  are  prised  every- 
where. He  who  is  faithful  in  little  will  be  faith- 
ful in  mneh. 


AeWNT    01  VBSCVIUe. 
Vrom  8U  M»oth*  In  lUlj  bj  O.  8.  Hilliard. 

No  moaatain  on  the  globe  is  so  well  known  as 
Yesuvins.     Its  vicinity  to  a  great  capital  visited 
by  so  many  curious  and  so  many  enlightened 
travellers,  and  in  which   a  pulse  of  scientific 
vitality  has  never  ceased  to  beat,  in  spite  of  the 
indolent  and  pleasure-loving  habits  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  has  made  its  history  and 
organic  structure  familiar  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  such    inquiries.     Carefully   abstaining   then 
from  all  display  of  cheap  learning  and   second 
hand  speculations,  I  shull  confine  myself  strictly 
to  a  narrative  of  what  came  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, during  a  single  ascent.     This  enter- 
Erise  is  neither  difficult  nor  dangerous ;  and  may 
e  so  managed  as  not  to  be  very  fatiguing.    The 
great  laws  of  political  economy  regulating  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  here  in  full  force.     Every 
body  wishes  to  go  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  and 
consequently  there  are  ways  and  means  contrived 
for  getting  every  body  up.     As  to  the  best  time 
for  making  such  an  excursion,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among    the  learned.     The  most 
energetic  class  of  travellers,  those  who  are  every 
where  disposed  to  dive  the  deepest  and  stay  under 
water  the  longest,  will  insist  upon   it  that  the 
vi<«itor  should  leave  his  comfortable  bed  at  mid- 
night, climb  np  the  mountain  by  torch  light, 
and  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  top.    Bnt  nature's 
voice,  throngh   all  her  works,  pretests  against 
such  rude   diaruptions  df  ordinary  habits ;  and 
without  wishing  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  sun- 
rises, it  may  be  observed,  that  those  persons  who, 
from  unnatural  tastes  or  enforced  circumstances, 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  sunrises,  take  rather  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  overstating  their  claims, 
which  a  judicious  eye  easily  pronounces  to  lein 
ferior  to  those  of  sunsets.     Besides,  Vesuvius  is 
so  placed  that  the  view  of  the  eaistern  horizon  is 
■shut  out  by  intervening  ridges ;  but  on  the  west, 
the  broad  disk  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  sinks  into 
the  sea,  is  in  full  sight.     In  this  view,  it  is 
therefore  advisable  to  leave  Naples  early  in  the 
afternoon,  see  the  sun  set  from  the  summit,  re- 
main there  till  after  the  darkness  conies  on,  and 
return  in  the  evening ;  and  if  the  traveller  can 
find  a  young  moon  to  light  him  home,  so  mach 
the  better.    This  was  the  plan  which,  after  ma- 
ture refleetion  was  adopted  by  me  and  the  friend 
who  went  with  me,  and  we  certunly  had  no  rea- 
son to  regret  the  choice. 

We  left  Naples  between  twelve  and  one  and 
drove  to  Resina,  which  we  reached  in  about  an 
hour,  the  whole  distance  swarming  with  popula- 
tion, and  presenting  an  almost  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  houses.  On  arriving  at  Resina,  we 
found  a  congregation  of  horses  and  guides  at 
hand,  waiting  to  be  engaged ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  arrangements  were  made ;  each  of  the 
,rly  and  a  guide  being  mounted  on  horse- 
This  business  of  conducting  travellers  up 
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Yciavioa  appeared  to  absorb  all  the  iodoatrial 
aotivity  of  the  place ;  for  the  vbole  town  seemed 
eloatered  about  oar  becb.  Beggars  swarmed 
around  ui  in  sach  number  and  variety,  as  no 
one  can  hare  any  conception  of,  that  has  not 
visited  this  land  flowing  with  eorn  and  wine  and 
oil.  A  rabble  rout  of  boys  of  all  ages  was  dart-' 
ing  to  and  fro,  like  so  many  wingless  swallows ; 
some  offering  fruit  for  sale,  some  thrusting  stout 
sticks  into  our  hands,  some  begging;  and  the 
whole  ooinpany,  boys,  beggars  and  guides  roar- 
ing, screaming,  and  gesticulating,  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  their  lungs  and  muscles.  Women 
and  young  childrc^n  gazed  upon  us  from  the  doois 
and  windows  as  we  passed  by,  and  when  we  got 
&irly  under  way,  we  were  escorted  for  seme  dis- 
tance by  a  set' of  raga-mnffins,  such  as  follow  a 
drum  and  fife  in  New  England. 

After  leaving  the  town  and  gradnally  drop- 
ping qur  escort,  we  entered^  apon  a  'oontinaally 
ascending  path,  which  leads  over  the  remains  of 
old  eruptions.  But  time  bad  so  crumbled  and 
decomposed  the  volcanic  products,  as  to  form  a 
loose  and  friablo  soil  of  greut  fertility.  Yines 
grew  thickly  and  luznriantly  :  trees  stood  in 
goodly  rows ;  and  garden  vegetables  were  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  bean  plant,  at  that  time 
in  full  blossom,  filled  the  air  with  its  delioate 
fngraaoe.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  wanting 
was  grass.  There  were  no  smooth  lawns  nor 
g;reen  partures,  but  the  surface  of  the  soil  every 
where  was  of  an  uniform  iron-gray  tint.  £vcry 
turn  of  the  road  revealed  encbantiog  views  of 
Naples  and  the  neighboring  coast ;  iHways  simi- 
lar, yet  never  exactly  the  same. 

In  about  an  hour  after  leaving  Resina,  we 
reached  the  hermitage,  so  called.  Here  are  two 
buildings,  one  a  sort  of  osteria,  or  plaf»  of  enter- 
tainment ;  the  other,  of  longer  sise  and  more  im- 
posing aspect,  had  the  appearance  of  some  kind 
of  pnblio  establishment.  A  number  of  beggars 
and  idlers  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lounging 
about  the  door  or  basking  in  the  sun  under  the 
wall.  Two  or  three  carriages  stood  near  by, 
vhich  had  brought  parties.  We  here  took  a 
lunch ;  a  measure  by  no  means  to  be  oommended, 
in  consideration  of  the  violent  muscular  exertion 
which  most  so  soon  follow. 

After  renuuning  at  the  hermitage  about  an 
hour,  we  again  mounted  and  rode  about  a  mile 
farther,  the  road  beiqg  nearly  on  a  level,  the 
cone  of  Yesavios  lying  on  the  right,  and  the 
broken  ridge  of  Mount  Somma  on  the  left. 
Mount  Soinma,  when  viewed  from  a  distance, 
looks  like  a  separata  peak,  but  is  really  a  pre- 
cipitous escapement,  surrounding  for  half  a  circle 
the  true  summit  of  Yesuviua.  An  inverted  cup, 
in  half  a  saucer,  will  serve  as  a  homely  illustra- 
tion of  the  relations  of  the  two.  This  circular 
ridge  of  Mount  Somma  is  supposed  to  be  part  of 
the  edge  or  lips  of  the  ancient  crater  of  the 
moontun,  prior  to  the  first  recorded  eruption 


A.  D.  79.  After  leaving  the  hermitage,  a  change 
came  over  the  character  of  the  track  which  the 
road  traversed.  Every  thing  was  gr>m,  savage 
and  forlorn.  No  form  of  vegetable  life  glad' 
dened  the  eye,  «nd  not  an  insect  animated  the 
scene..  Nature  seemed  to  hav$  retired  from  the 
unequal  contest,  and  given  over  the  whole  region 
to  tne  stern  genius  of  desolation.  The  land- 
scape was  lying  dead  upon  its  bier,  with  ashes 
strewn  upon  its  corpse.  Every  thing  around 
bore  the  impress  of  rain,  struggle,  and  conflict. 
Masses  of  lara,  of  various  shades  of  brown  and 
gray,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  deposit, 
were  piled  upon  and  tumbled  over  each  other, 
cleft  into  seams,  and  twisted  into  uncouth  shapes; 
the  whole  scene  resemblipg  a  field  of  battle 
covered  with  the  wrecks  and  fragments  of  a 
deadly  fight.  The  only  sound  heard  was  the 
roaring  and  murmuring  of  the  mountain,  a  heavy 
sullen  sound,  like  the  plunge  of  a  large  body  into 
the  sea,  recurring  at  brief  and  regular  intervals, 
as  if  the  fire-king  were  warning  rash  intruders 
against  the  peril  of  approach.  Beaching  at  last 
the  base  of  the  great  cone,  we  dismounted  and 
entered  upon  the  only  fatiguing  partof  the  whole 
ascent,  the  climbing  the  sides  of  the  cone.  This 
is  of  only  moderate  height,  but  it  is  composed 
of  loose,  soft,  scorise,  of  the  consistency  of  fine 
gravel ;  the  inclination  of  the  sides  being  jnst 
enough  to  keep  each  panicle  from  rolling  down 
to  a  lower  level.  At  every  step  the  foot  sinks 
and  slides,  and  the  toil  is  the  most  wearisome  and 
heart-breaking  that  can  be  conceived  of.  With 
some  experience  as  a  pedestrian,  nothi  ng  that  I  had 
ever  known  in  the  way  of  foot-work  bears  any 
compirison  to  this.  It  is  like  such  walking  as 
we  sometimes  dream  of,  wheii  the  feet  seem  shod 
with  lead  or  are  glued  to  the  ground,  and  we 
struggle  and  strain,  but  never  g^t  on.  The  pre- 
sence of  a  piece  of  lava,  firm  enough  to  keep  its 
place,  and  large  enough  for  the  foot  to  rest  upon, 
is  greeted  with  a  benediction.  The  lasy  and 
luxurious  may  have  helps  and  alleviations,  in 
this  toilsome  ascent.  They  may  have  a  guide  to 
precede  them,  with  a  strap  round  his  shoulders, 
by  which  they  are  pulled  up,  and  another  in  the 
rear  to  push  them  along.  Those  who  are  too 
delicate,  too  feeble,  or  too  old  for  even  this 
modified  form,  of  muscular  exertion,  can  be 
carried  np  in  a  sedan  chair,  with  many  passes 
many  deep  drawn  respirations,  much  taking  off 
the  hat,  and  much  wondering  when  it  will  be  all 
over.  The  summit  is  atlast  reached— for  me,  who 
disdained  all  assistance  but  that  of  a  stout  stick, 
it  oocupiod  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Two 
or  three  other  parties  were  going  up  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  looking  back  in  the  pauses  of  labor, 
it  was  amusing  to  see  a  long  string  of  men  and 
women  panting  up  the  steep,  with  guides  pulling 
and  pushing  them,  some  full  of  pluck  and  spirit, 
and  tome  apparently  dead-beat  and  deaf  to  (he 
cncooragement  of  their  companions  and    the 
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etrnest  and  volable  asrannce  of  their  f^aides. 
Beaidea  theae^  there  were  several  men  and  boys 
who  seemed  to  be  going  up  on  their  own  account, 
some  carrying  fruit,  loaves  of  bread,  and  bottles 
of  wine,  and )  some  empty-handed,  intending  to 
pick  up  a  few  grani,  by  lighting  sticks  at  a  bed 
of  lava  or  putting  copper  coins  into  it,  until  they 
became  incmated.  One  man  carried  a  heavy 
basket  of  oranges  and  bottles  nf  wine  on  his  bead, 
and  yet  walked  up  the  hill  with  Kcnrcely  a  pause, 
and  apparentlv  with  little  more  effort  than  if  he 
bad  been  on  the  Toledo  of  Maples. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'elock,  when  we  retched 
the  top  of  the  great  cone,  and  stood  fkce  to  face 
with  all  the  terrors  and  sublimities  of  Vesuvius. 
Before  us,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards,  was 
a  second  and  smaller  cone  of  ashes,  the  vent  or 
tunnel,  through  which  the  fiery  contents  of  the 
volcano,  which  for  many  days  had  been  in  a  state 
of  nnusual  activity,  were  ejected.  At  intervals 
of  about  a  minute,  larger  quantities  of  red-hot 
stones  were  thrown  into  the  air,  through  the 
opening  at  the  top  of  the  cooe,  accompanied  by 
a  loud  crashing  and  hissing  sound,  very  like  that 
made  by  a  largo  wave  breaking  upon  a  shingly 
beach.  The  cone  appeared  to  oe  from  three  to 
five  hundred  feet  high,  yet  in  many  oases  so  pro- 
digious was  the  projectile  force,  that  masses  of 
stone  of  considerable  size  were'  thrown  to  a 
height  equal  to  that  of  the  cone  itself,  and  the 
heavy  thump,  with  which  they  fell  upon  its  ashy 
sides,  had  a  sound  of  death  in  it.  As  there  was 
very  little  wind,  the  showers  of  descending  stones 
dropped  in  a  defined  circle  so  that  the  line  of 
danger  was  easily  marked  ;  and  a  few  momenta' 
attention  enabled  us  to  select  a  post  of  observa- 
tion which  was  perfectly  safe,  though  near  enough 
to  the  perilous  edge  of  the  fiery  rain  to  give  the 
blood  a  more  rapid  movement  than  common. 
On  every  side,  the  scene  was  one  of  the  most 
solemn  and  awful  desolation,  the  sublime  archi- 
tecture of  ruin — peaks,  dells,  and  plains  of 
funereal  lava — the  beds  of  extinct  fire-torrents, 
— the  surface  every  where  tossed  and  broken,  as 
if  a  stormy  sea  had  been  arrested  in  a  moment 
and  turned  into  a  solid  mass.  It  was  the  most 
striking  embodiment  of  death  brought'  into  im- 
mediate contrast  with  the  most  intense  and  fiery 
Ufe. 

Between  the  spot  where  I  stood  and  the  base 
of  the  oone,  there  was  a  constant  oozing  and 
flowing  forth  of  streams  of  lava,  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  which  did  not  quite  correspond  with 
the  impressions  I  had  formed  of  it.  It  was  a 
tamer  and  less  formidable  thing,  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. It  did  not  leap  forth  from  any  defined 
vent  or  orifice,  but  seemed  to  exude  firom  the 
soil,  like  pitch  from  a  pine.  I  had  imagined 
that  it  was  like  a  stream  of  molten  metal  running 
frgm  a  furnace,  and  smiting  upon  the  eye  with 
intolerable  splendor.  But  the  surface  cools  im- 
mediately upon. exposure  to  the  air,  and  after 


gliding  a  few  fleet,  it  looks  like  a  eontinnous  mass 
of  compact  and  glowing  conis,  on  the  top  of  which 
lies  a  blackened  crust  of  coke  and  charcoal.  Its 
rate  of  progress  is,  or  Was,  as  I  saw  it,  very  slow. 
It  flowed  along  a  well  defined  trench  or  channel, 
the  edge  of  which,  by  day-light,  did  not  differ 
materially  in  appearance  ft-om  the  cooled  surface 
of  the  lava,  so  that  it  was  mainly  by  the  slow 
motion  of  the  latter,  that  the  firm  substance  was 
distinguished  from  the  fluid.  Sometimes  it  fell 
over  a  sheer  descent  of  a  few  feet,  forming  a  glow- 
ing fire-fall — in  imitation  of  water  trembling  over  a 
roaky  ledge.  The  cool  surface  would  be  the  first 
to  drop  off,  at  the  edge  or  angle  of  the  wall, 
leaving  a  sheet  or  line  of  pure  fire.  The  glow- 
ing stream  could  be  approached  near  enough  to 
thrust  a  stick  into  it,  though  such  a  neighbor- 
hood  was  too  uncomfortable  to  be  borne  for  a 
Ions  time. 

Tno  day  of  my  ascent  was  the  17th  of  March, 
and  of  course  the  sun  set  at  about  six.  As  the 
\fi\\  of  darkness  was  gradually  drawn  over  the 
landscape,  the  impression  of  the  scene  grew 
deeper,  and  its  sublimity  more  awful  and  over- 
powering. The  lava,  that  had  a  faint  and  sickly 
gleam  wbile  the  sun  was  upon  it,  now  burned 
with  a  fierce,  deep  red,  that  was  at  once  beanti- 
fnl  and  fearful.  All  around,  in  spots  removed 
from  the  flowing  mass,  ruddy  streaks  of  fire  shot 
up  through  the  crevices  of  the  broken  soil.  The 
red-hot  stones  that  were  ejected  from  the  cone, 
could  be  followed  in  every  point  of  their  flight,  till 
they  rose  so  high  in  the  darkening  air,  as  to  pre- 
sent only  a  quivering  point  of  light  to  the  eye. 
The  smoke  and  fine  ashes  also  thrown  from  the 
cone,  passing  off  in  wreaths  and  curls,  were 
touched  with  changing  colors  of  red,  orange,  and 
yellow.  To  complete  the  marvels  of  this  indes- 
cribable scene,  a  young  moon  was  high  in  the 
calm,  blue  heavens  above,  whose  rays  dappled 
the  gray  waste  with  lights  of  silver  and  shadows 
of  ebony,  and  blended  with  the  broad  red  banners 
of  the  lava«treams,  and  the  smoke  and  upward- 
shooting  stars  of  the  cone. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
separate  elements  which  I  have  enumerated,  is 
beyond  all  powers  of  description.  Of  all  the 
works  of  God  upon  which  I  have  ever  looked, 
iboluding  Niagara,  Mount  Blanc,  the  pass  of  the 
Stelvio  and  the  ocean,  fay  ikr  the  most  awful  and 
impressive  was  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  as  I  saw  it. 
Nothing  viewed  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life  IS  any  preparation  "for  a  volcano  in  a  state 
of  activity.  This  is  not  the  ease  with  other 
striking  phenomena  of  nature.  A  hill  is  sng- 
geative  of  the  highest  mountain  ;  a  lake,  of  the 
ocean ;  and  the  dash  of  a  mountain  stream  over 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  of  Niagara.  But  the  element 
of  fire  we  usually  see  only  in  small  masses  and 
under  manageable  conditions.  Even  in  cr>n- 
flagrations,  wo  grapple  with  it  and  subdue  it. 
Bat  here  upon  the  cone  of  Vosuvins,  we  see  it 
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poured  oat  like  the  floods,  and  piled  up  like  the 
mounUuns.  It  ia  a  new  revelation  of  onnipotent 
power,  and  of  the  weaknesa  of  mao. 

Between  aeveD  and  eight  we  turned  onr  faces 
homewards.  The  deaeent  of  the  cone,  which  had 
taken  so  long  to  climb,  wad  accomplished  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  force  of  gravitj  doing  all  the 
work,  the  will  being  only  called  upon  to  keep 
the  body  upright.  The  tide  to  Resioa  by  moon- 
light was  a  tranqaillising  influence  after  the  strong 
agitations  and  excitements  of  the  day. 


miENSBHtP. 

Cold,  indeed,  would  the  world  be,  and  solitary 
indeed  onr  pciition,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sweet 
delights  of  friendship.  Man  must  love;  be  must 
link  himself  t«  some  being,  for  his  own  happi- 
ness depends  upon  it;  otherwise  he  grows  sor> 
did  and  selfish,  and  tastes  not  the  real  joys  of 
Uk.  It  is  true  that  we  have  misapplied  the 
word  friendship,  for,  upon  a  slight  aquaintance 
with  a  stranger,  we  designate  bitu  "  our  friend;" 
(bos  applying  the  idea  and  deceiving  ourselves. 
Si  we  have  not  yet  proved  him  as  a  friend.  We 
create  woe  by  our  owe  acta  of  indiscretion,  and 
then  assign  to  others  the  cause. 

True  friendship  is  built  upon  the  highest 
powers  of  nur  nature ;  there  exists  between  two 
thas  joined  together  in  honest  friendship  an  in- 
dissoluble attachmeot,  thnt  neither  time;  place, 
nor  circnmstances  can  destroy.  How  noble  is 
that  friendship  that  seeks  the  elevation  of  its  ob- 
jeet,and  how  poor  most  that  heart  be  that  never 
expanded  beneath  the  rays  of  that  genial  sun; 
that  never  lot  an  act  of  pure  disinterestedness 
animate  its  cold  and  icy  soul !  Friendship  hath 
greatness  in  it,  and  great  is  he  who  hath  So  curb- 
ed the  workings  of  his  selfish  nature  as  to  become 
a  friend  to  his  fellow-man,  and  he  who  bath  bat- 
tled gloriously  against  the  obloquy  and  contempt 
of  the  world,  as  b^be  worthy  of  the  laurel  wreath. 
Bst,  alas  !  how  seldom  do  we  find  trne  friend- 
■hip  in  this  world. — Afhy. 


THB  MAIN  POINT. 

Let  us  not  trouble  ourselves  and  our  neighbors 
vith  unprofitable  disputations,  but  all  agree  to 
spread  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power  the  quiet 
and  peaeeable  gospd  of  Christ. — ^fear  fifty  yean 
afo  a  great  and  good  man,  Dr.  Potter,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  gave  me  an  advice,  for 
which  I  have  ever  since  had  oooasion  to  bleaa 
Ood: 

"  If  you  desire  to  be  extensively  useful,  do 
not  spend  yoor  time  or  strength  in  contending 
for  or  against  such  things  as  are  of  a  disputable 
aatare,  bat  in  testifying  against  open,  notorious 
vise,  and  in  promoting  resi,  essential  holiness. 

Let  08  keep  to  this  ;  leaving  a  thousand  dis- 
paUbls  poiats  to  thoas  that  havs  no  better  bosi- 


new  than  to  ton  the  ball  of  controversy  to  and 
fro ;  let  as  keep  to  our  point.  Let  us  bear  a 
faithful  testimony  in  our  several  stations  against 
all  UDgodlioess,  and  with  all  our  might  recom- 
mend that  inward  and  outward  holiness,  "  with- 
out which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

John  Weilfy. 

For  FrleDdp*  Intelligencer. 

THE  RETURN  OF  SUMMER. 


Oh  I  what  glory  r«tams  with  tkt  snminer 

To  oar  distant  and  dreary  dime, 
^hen  the  Sun,  like  a  king  in  /obet  of  honor. 

Rides  out  to  his  borders,  in  state  snblime; 
Spreading,  with  plentiHiI  outstretched  band,' 
Bounty  uid  radiance  through  the  land  ! 

u. 
Such  a  eoail  never  monarch  attended, 

As  waits  on  the  emperor  SnDS 
Id  the  air  awerts  sounds  and  prrfumas  are  blended, 

Rich  etnerald  carpets  before  hiii)  run; 
And  on  every  hand  is  his  preseace  told. 
By  hi*  royal  colors,  the  green  and  gold.    ' 


What  a  loyalty  follows  bis  march ! 

What  a  fervor  the  life  blood  stirs  I 
Each  hoary  wood  waves  a  triumphal  arch. 

The  OKHintaina  ai'e  eay  with  the  bioomini;  force  j 
Wonderful  mintdes  now  are  rife  : 
The  old  dry  bone*  are  restored  to  life  ! 


All  is  happinaas,  pleasure,  and  mirth, 
And  filled  is  each  heart's  desire  ; 

New  wonder  inspires  the  children  of  earth, 
Hope  beckons  us  boldly  I o  look  still  higher. 

All  beauty  and  grandeur  now  possible  seem — 

The  fai(%*t  and  wildest  of  which  we  dream. 


Fair  Cathay,  in  the  distant  Pacific, 
Draw*  no  fervid-brained  roamer  now; 

Her  palm*,  and  bar  gemi,  and  her  beasts  terrific. 
Her  coral  and  pearl,  and  hrr  fruit  laden  bough  , 

All  an  empty  pagfeantry  now  appear ;    ' 

H»r  throne  is  deserted,  the  King  i*  htre  ! 

VI. 

But  the  monarch,  alas  !  most  depart; 

The  nugician*  bright  wand  most  fall  : 
Then  will  chilliness  creep  o'er  the  confident  heart. 

And  pleasure  and  light-hearted  gayety  pall : 
Then  lifelesi  will  seem  the  old  dry  bone*, 
And  beaatjr  abandon  the  ctirk*  and  stdne* ! 


THE  EVENINO  CLOUD. 

"  A  cloud  lay  eradltd  near  th*  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson,  tinged  il*  braided  *aow  ;, 
Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  Inke  below; 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floaled  slow, 

E'en  in  it*  very  motion,  there  waa  real ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve,  that  chanced  to  blow 

Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
EmUem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  i*  given. 
And,  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

Eight  onward,  to  the  icolden  gate*  of  heav'n. 
Whan  t*  the  eye  of  faith  it  peaceful  lie*. 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorioo*  destinies." 
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DISIMVEOTIIIO     OF     PTJTBID,     NOXIOUS     QA8X8. 

A  simple,  cheap,  and  easy  way  of  disinfecting 
putrid,  noxioas,  foetid  and  mephitio  gases,  and 
patrid  animal  matter,  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  free  use  of  soda  ash  aad  quick  lioM.  Dis- 
solve twenty-five  pounds  of  soda  ash  in  fire 
buckets  of  boiling  hot  water,  and  while  hot  slake 
twenty-five  pounds  of  quick  lime,  and  as  soon  as 
slaked,  (which,  if  the  brae  is  good,  will  not  ex- 
ceed five  minutes,)  mix  the  fresh  slaked  lime 
while  hot  with  the  solution  of  soda  ash,  stirring 
it  thoroughly  for  five  minutes,  by  which  time  the 
lime  will  have  taken  up  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
soda  ash ;  then  pour  the  hot  mixture  into  the 
privy  vault,  and  it  will  in  a  few  hours  convert 
the  impure  and  fcetid  gases  into  ammonia,  and 
entirely  divest  the  premises  of  any  unpleasant 
effluvia,  and  render  the  atmosphere  pierfeotly 
salubrious  and  healthy.  Soda  ash  of  eighty  per 
cent,  free  alkali  is  sold  at  the  soap  houses  at 
three  dollars  per  hundred  pounds,  at  Athens 
lime  can  be  bought  by  the  barrel  at  s«venty-five 
cents  the  cask. 

Every  practical  chemist  knows,  that  pntrid 
animal  matter  can  be  converted  into  ammonia 
by  the  mixture  (in  a  heated  state)  with  eaustic 
alkali.  Such  is  the  process,  and  such  the  result 
in  this  case. 

In  large  vaults  a  greater  quantity  than  twenty- 
five  pounds  is  required  ;  the  quantity  should  he 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vault. 

The  use  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  soda  ash, 
per  annum,  in  a  vault,  prepared  and  used  as  di- 
rected above,  will  prevent  accumulation,  and  ren- 
der the  services  of  a  scavenger  wholly  unneces- 
sary. 

Bilgewater  may  be  purified  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. 

The  preparation  is  more  economical  than  chlo- 
ride of  lime — is  fifty  times  more  efficacious,  and 
ten  thousand  times  more  healthful. 

I  have  used  this  preparation  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  with  the  most  complete  success. — 
New  York  Courier. 


rolled,  drawn,  hammered  and  filed  into  every 
variety  of  iorm.—LeBger. 


TBX  KEW  MBTAL. 

The  Paris  Acadaoy  of  SciemM  has.  bMn  ex- 
perimenting on  the  new  metal  recently  an- 
nounced as  being  contained  in  abundance  in 
common  potter's  clay.  A  report  has  just  been 
presented  to  that  body  by  M.  Delvilio,  which 
says  it  can  be  manufactured  cheaply  from  that 
article,  and  is  apparently  destined  at  uo  distant 
day  to  supplant  copper,  iron,  brass  and  tin  in 
many  if  not  all  manufactures.  The  qualities  of 
this  metal,  producible  from  so  cheap  and  acces- 
sible a  raw  material,  are  rtated  to  be  the  lighu 
ness  of  glass,  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of 
silver,  malleability  and  duetility  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  precious  metals,  the  tenacity  of  iron, 
and  the  fusibility  of  copper;  so  that  it  may  be 


THE  TtlANS-ATLANTTC   BVBHARINK  TELSOBAPB 
OOMPANT, 

Composed  of  English  and  French  capitalists, 
have  entered  into  a,  contract  with  the  Kew  York, 
Newfoundland  and  London  Telegraph  Company, 
whereby  the  former  are  bound  to  construct  and 
lay  down  at  their  own  expense  and  risk,  a  sub- 
marine cable  extending  from  Ireland  to  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  and  to  have  the  same  completed 
and  in  operation,  on  or  before  the  22d  day  of 
January,  1858.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London 
Company  had  contracted  for  a  cable  to  connect 
Newfoundland  with  Cape  Breton  or  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  from  whence  lines  are  already 
in  operation  to  New  York.  This  work  will  be  ac- 
complished in  the  course  of  the  present  summer. 
We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  cable  to  be  mada 
for  this  Company,  which  is  to  weigh  five  tons 
and  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  mile,  and  pre- 
sents a  much  more  finished  and  compact  appear- 
ance than  the.cable  now  in  use  between  England 
and  the  Continent,  a  short  section  of  which  has 
also  been  exhibited  to  us.  This  English  line 
has  already  worked  four  years  without  alteration 
or  repair,  and  seems  wholly  unafit'ctcd  by  time 
or  wear,  or  chemical  action.  The  two  Com- 
panieii,  European  and  American,  each  will  own 
the  line  by  it  constructed ;  but  their  contract 
obliges  them  to  operate  in  connection  with  each 
other,  to  the  exclusion  of  nil  other  Hues,  for  the 
period  of  fifty  years,  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
American  Company's  charter. — N.  T.  Jour. 
Com. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DB.   tOUNQ. 

As  the  Dnctof  was  one  day,  walking  in  his 
garden  at  .Melnin,  in  company  with  two  ladies, 
one  of  whom  be  afterwards  married,  a  servant 
came  to  tell  him  that  a  gentleman  wished  to 
speak  with  biin.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  that  I  am  too  happily  employed  to  change  my 
situation."  The  ladies  insisted  that  he  should 
go,  as  his  vi>itor  was  a  man  of  rank,  his  patron 
and  his  friend.  As  persuasion,  however,  had  no 
effect,  one  took  him  by  the  right  arm,  the  other 
by  the  Infl,  and  led  hiui  to  the  garden  gate,  when, 
finding  resistance  was  in  vain,  he  bowed,  laid  his 
baud  upon  his  heart,  and  in  that  expressive  isaa* 
ner  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  spoke  the 
following  lines  : 

"  Thus  Ailam  lookrd  when  from  tfc«  ear<)«n  driven, 
And  (has  diapaleil  orders  lent  from  Heaven  ; 
Like  Um  I  ao,  bat  yet  to  (•  aaa  lolb  i 
Like  him  I  go.  Tor  angelv drove  us  both; 
Hard  was  hU  fate,  but  mine  still  mor«  nnkind. 
Hit  Eve  went  with  htm  but  mine  ataya  bchiml.'* 
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DDOOTERT  OF  A  NEW  PBOPLX  OR  THB  WX8TKRN 
CONTINKNT. 

A  disoovery  whieh  even  in  this  age  of  almost 
duly  revebttions  of  antiquities  and  wonders  of  re- 
mote times  and  people,  most  strike  the  world 
with  wonder,  has  just  been  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  sloop  of-war  Decatur.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  Decatur  sailed  from  Rio  in  company 
with  the  Massachuaetts  (propeller,)  that  they 
parted  company,  and  that  for  some  weeks  the 
losa  of  the  Decatur  was  looked  upon  as  certain. 
She  was  afWrwarda  discovered  by  her  consort. 
part  way  through  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and 
was  towed  into  the  Pacific  by  the  Massachusetts. 
The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  Ist  inst.  p«b< 
lisbes  a  letter,  received  from  0.  El.  Oreen,  dated 
<m  board  the  Decatur,-  "off  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, Feb.  15,"  and  which  contuns  some  state 
ments  so  startling  that  we  make  the  following 
extracts.  From  the  apparent  respectability  of 
the  source,  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  nar- 
rative, remarkable  as  it  is.     The  writer  sajs— 

There  being  no  appearance  of  a  change  of  wea- 
ther, I  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days; 
»Dd  accompanied  by  my  classmate  and  chum.  Dr. 
Bainbridge,  Assistant  Surgeon,  was  landed  on 
Ten»  del  Fuego.  With  great  labor  and  difficul- 
ty we  scrambled  up  the  mountain-sides,  whieh 
line  the  whole  southeast  shore  of  these  Straits, 
and  after  ascending  35U0  feet,  we  came  upon  a 
plain  of  surpassing  richness  and  beauty ;  fertile 
fields — tbe  greatest  variety  of  fruit  trees  in  full 
bearing,  and  signs  of  civilisation  and  refinement 
meeUng  us  on  every  side.  We  bad  never  read 
any  account  of  these  people,  and  thinking  this 
island  was  wholly  deserted,  except  by  a  few 
miserable  cannibals  and  wild  beasts,  we  had  come 
well  armed,  and  yon  can  judge  of  our  surprise. 
The  inhabitants  were  utterly  astooished  at  our 
appearance,  hut  exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  nor 
any  unfriendliness.  Our  dress  aroused  them, 
and  being  the  first  white  men  ever  seen  by  them, 
(hey  imagined  that  we  had  come  from  their  God, 
the  Sun,  on  some  peculiar  errand  of  good.  They 
are  the  nnhlcst  race  I  ever  saw,  the  men  all  ran- 
ging from  6  feet  to  6{,  well  proportioned,  very 
athletic,  and  stntight  as  an  arrow.  The  women 
were  among  the  most  perfect  models  of  beauty 
ever  formed,  averaging  5  feet  high,  very  plump, 
with  small  feet  and  hands,  and  with  a  jet  black 
eye  which  takes  you  by  storoi.  We  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  remained  two  weeks  with  this 
•tmnge  people. 

Their  teachers  of  religion  speak  the  Latin  lan- 
gaage,and  have  traditions  from  successive  priests, 
tbrongb  half  a  hundr«d  centuries. 

They  tell  as  that  the  island  wns  onee  attached 
to  the  main  land ;  that  about  1900  years  ago,  by 
their  records,  their  conntry  iias  visited  by  •  vio- 
lent earthquake,  which  occa>inned  the  rent  now 
known  as  the  Stnuta  of  MagoUan ;  thai  on  the 


top  of  the  monntain  which  lifted  its  head  to  the 
sun,  whose  baae  rested  where  the  waters  now 
few  stood  their  great  temple— which,  according 
to  their  description,  as  compared  to  the  one  now 
existing,  we  saw  must  have  been  17,200  feet 
equare,  and  over  1100  feet  high,  built  of  the 
pureat  pantile  marble. 

The  ship  is  in  sight  that  will  carry  this  toyttn, 
and  I  most  now  close:  only  saying  that  the  offi- 
cial report  of  Or.  Brainbridge  to  the  Department, 
will  be  filled  with  the  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able matter,  and  astonish  the  American  people. 
The  vessel  proves  to  be  the  clipper  ship  Creeper, 
from  the  Chinch!  Islands,  with  guano,  for  your 
port,  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  send  you  a  specimen  of  painting  on  porcelain, 
said  to  be  over  8000.  years  old,  and  an  image, 
made  of  gold  and  iron,  taken  in  one  of  their  wan 
many  years  before  the  Straits  of  Magellan  existed. 

They  number  about  three  thousand  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  <tiid  I  was  assured  the  popu- 
lation has  not  varied  two  hundred,  as  they  prove 
by  their  traditions,  for  immemorial  ages.  As 
tlie  aged  grow  feeble  they  are  left  to  die,  and  it 
the  children  multiply  too  rapidly  they  are  sacri- 
ficed by  the  priests.  This  order  comprises  about 
one-tenth  of  the  population,  and  what  tbe  ancient 
Greeks  called  "Gymnophists."  They  are  all  of 
one  peculiar  race,  neither  will  they  admit  a  stran- 
ger into  their  order.  They  live,  for  the  most 
part,  near  the  beautiful  stream  called  Tanucan, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains,  passes 
through  the  magnificent  valley  of  Leuvu,  and 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  extreme  south- 
western pfint  of  the  Island. 

This  residence  is  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their 
frequent  purificationa.  Their  diet  consiate  of 
milk,  curdled  with  sour  herbs.  They  eat  apple* 
rice,  and  all  fruits  and  vegetables,  esteeming  it 
the  height  of  impiety  to  taste  anything  that  has 
life.  They  live  in  little  huts  or  cottages,  each 
one  by  himself,  avoiding  company  and  discouree, 
employing  all  their  time  in  eontcmplatioo,  and 
their  religious  duties.  They  esteem  tiiis  life  bnt 
a  necessary  dispensation  of  Nature,  which  they 
voluntarily  undergo  as  a  penance,  evidently  thirst* 
ing  after  the  dissolution  of  their,  bodies ;  and 
firmly  believing  that  the  soul  at  death  is  releas- 
from  prison,  and  launches  forth  into  perfect  lib- 
erty and  happiness.  Therefore,  they  are  always 
cheerfully  disposed  to  die,  bewailing  those  that 
are  alivo,  and  celebrating  the  funerals  of  the 
dead  with  joyful  solemnities  and  irinmph. 

JV;  Amrriean  and  V.  8.  Gazette. 


8ALT  TOUR  CBIMNETS. 

In  building  ehimneys  put  a  quantity  of  stilt 
into  the  mortar  with  which  the  intercourses  of 
brick  are  to  be  laid.  The  effect  will  be  that  there 
will  never  be  any  accumulation  of  soot  in  that 
chimney.  The  philo-sophy  is  thus  stated  :— >The 
salt  ia  the  portion  of  mortar  which  is  exposed 
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absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ev«rj 
damp  day.  The  soot  thua  beoomiog  damp,  falls 
down  to  the  fire  pluce. 

— ""™'^^— ™— ^^— ■~~™"~~-^~™~"*™*~— ^""^ 
PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Fuica  AHO  McAL. — Breaditafli  of  all  descriptions 
are  qaiet  bnt  firm.  The  sales  Tor  export  are  light,  at 
$10  73  a  1 1  00.  The  offerings  for  home  consumption 
were  at  $10  15  per  bbl.  Tor  commnn  and  good  brands. 
Sales  at  $10  79  a  12  UO  per  barrel  for  ezira  and  fancy 
brands.  Rye  Floar  ia  firm.  Last  sslri  at  $7  00  a 
7  SS,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Brandywine  Corn  Meal 
at  $3  00  per  bbl.    A  lot  of  old  slock  at  S-l  81. 

Okaih. — NVheat  is  not  so  active.  Sales  of  red  at 
$3  60  a  2  ea,  and  Penna.  white  at  $  2  70  a  3  71.  Rye 
is  unsettled— sales  at  $1  S3,  1  68  a  1  70.  Corn  is 
loirer.  Sales  of  13,001)  biishpis  Southern  and  Penna. 
yellow  at  112c  afloat.  Good  Pennsylvania  Oats  have 
advanced,  and  are  selling  at  63c  a  60c  per  bushel. 

Cattlb  Mabket. — During  *tbe  past  week  about 
600  head  of  Beef  Cattle  have  bren  ofieied  at  the  va- 
rious markets,  all  of  which  were  sold  at  from  $11  90 
to  13  00  per  100  lbs.  Cows  and  Calves  are  in  fair 
demand,  and  sales  of  the  former  were  made  at  from 
$17  to  $43,  and  the  latter  at  $3  50  and  6  SO  per  100 
lbs.  The  receipt  of  Hogs  was  quite  large,  amounting 
to  over  3900.-  They  were  sold  at  $6  .10  and  $7  30  per 
100  lbs.  The  demand  for  Sheep  and  Lambs  was  good, 
aad  sales  of  about  900  head  were  made  at  $4  and  $8, 
as  in  quality  and  condition. 


GREKNWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— 
This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine,  We»t  Bradford  township,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West 
Cheater,  one  mile  south  of  Marsbalton. 

This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  has 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Shortlidije,  a  young  roan 
who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teaclKr,  and  who 
has  distinKuinhed  himself  for  bis  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  arvd  continue  fivemnnts.at  sixty  i 
dollars  per  term ;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  I 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  Educa- 
tion, such  as  Grammar,  Rhetokic,  Et/icuTioif,  Pho- 
ROGRAPKT,  Botany,  Sec.  0.-o«niphy  and  History  will 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish, 
will  be  taught  without  additional  charge. 

Lectures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari- 
ons  branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conform 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decorum.  Ni> 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  such  as 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolarated. 

The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted 
by  the  force  of  arcument  and  prrtoaaian,  instead  of 
the  argument  of  foice  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  ia  a  delightful  summer 
retreat.  It  is  easily  reached  from  West  Chester  and 
Downingtown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  to 
Marshalton  three  times  a  week,  ric. :  Third,  Fifth 
and  SnTentb  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshal'on  P.  O. 

JON  A.  GAtTSE,  Pnanptil. 

JOS.  SHORTLTDRE,  T-.<.cA«r. 

The  Winter  Session  will  commeaee  Elereath  aie. 


1st,  1B9S.    Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  any- 
time, as  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  harvest. 
5th  mo.  19— 6t. 

BOARDING. — One  or  two  young  men  can  obtain 
boarding  in  a  private   (Friends)   family,  in   the 
neighborhood  of  Fourth  and  Green   Sts.    Apply   to 
addreas  to  C.  W.  Packss,  No.  41  North  Second  St. 
9tb  mo.  12— 3t. 


ATT  ILL  be  Published  Fifth  month  12th,  l&IS,  THE 
VV  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sahdv  ForicDATiOR 
SaaKBN,  and  Ikmockkcy  with  bxr  Ofbr  Facr,  by 
William  Pkan,  with  iiis  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.     IbO  pages.    Price  23  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
3lh  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 


G* 


rPHE  JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  COMLy.  For  sale  by 
X  Ethan  Comly,  No.  23  N.  Second  St.  i  William  W . 
Moore,  No.  100  S.  Fifth  St. ;  Samuel  Pine,  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia  j  James  C.  Haviland, 
New  York  ;  Israel  J.  Grahame,  Baltimore ;  or  of  Pob- 
lishers,  Chas.  &  Emmor  Comly,  By  berry. 
Sih  mo.  S. 

i^LDRIDGE'S  HIl.L  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
J  VOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS.— The  Four  h  Term 
of  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the  31st  of  Fifth 
month  next.' 
For  pai  ticalurs,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLtN  FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge'a  Hill,  Salem  Co  ,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  31 — 4t.  pd. 

CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING    SCHOOL    FOR 
BOYS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  31at  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  paj- 
able  in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  exi  ra  charge. 

For  lurther  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswirks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  010.  21— 3m. 

WANTED.— By  a  Friend  in  IllinoU,  a  Friend 
School  Teacher.  For  particulars,  address,.poat- 
paid,  J.  M.  W.  Barclay,  P.  O.  Whiteside  Co.,  III., 
or  enquire  of  Wm.  W.  Moosb,  1 00  S.  Fifth  St.,  Pbilada. 

fl'^HE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  a  Kriend,  Female 
J.  Tescher  in  his  family,  to.hsve  the  care  of,  and  in- 
struct his  children.  Please  to  communicate  with 
RiOHABO  T.  TcaNRa,  Still  Pond  P.  O.,  Kent  County 
Maryland,  or  Wm.  W.  Moobb,  100  South  6th  St., 
Philadelphia. 
4th  mo.  28th,  189S— 4t. 

(~1  WYNEDD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNO 
J  .MEN  AND  BOYS— The  Summer  Session  of  thia 
School  will  commence  on  Second  day  the  Sl»t  of 
Fifth  month  next.  The  usual  branches  of  a  tborougb 
English  education  are  taught.  Terms,  $60  per  sea- 
sion  of  Twentjr  weeks.  For  fuither  informatioa 
address  the  Principal,  Spring  House  P.  O.,  Meat- 
gomery  Co.,  Pa. 

DANIEL  FOULKE,  Prineipal. 
HUGH  FOULKE,  Ja.,  Ttarhtr. 
4th  mo.  14— «t. 

Merrihew  h  Tboaspswi,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4lb« 
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Jane  Hoskens. 

(CoaUauad  from  page  184<} 

But  kUhoogh  I  cannot  charge  mjaelf  with 
vilfol  disobedience,  jet  for  fear  of  a  forward 
tptrit,  I  have  aometimes,  I  believe,  been  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  omission.  And  though  it  is  dan- 
gerooa  and  criminal  to  withhold  the  word  of 
&e  Lotd,  yet,  Ob  !  saith  my  soul,  may  all  who 
are  called  to  this  honorable  work  of  the  ministry, 
earefollj  guard  against  being  actuated  by  a  foi^ 
ward  spirit,  which  leads  into  a  ministry  that 
will  neither  edify  the  church,  nor  bring  honor  to 
oar  holy  High  Priest,  Christ  Jesus.  As  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits, — so  is  the  ministry 
known  by  its  effects.  And  such  as  offer  that 
which  prodoceth  death,  instead  of  life,  will  soon- 
er or  later  sit  down  in  sorrow  and  condemnation, 
for  having  run  before  the  true  Guide. 

Aboot  this  time^  the  Lord  was  gneiously 
pleased  to  renew  his  merciful  visitation  unto  the 
Friends  and  inhabitants  of  North  Wales  and 
Plymoath.  Many  of  the  yonth  were  reached, 
and,  by  the  effectual  operation  of  divine  and 
heavenly  life,  brought  into  true  submission  to 
the  CTOfls  of  Christ.  Several  were  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  engaged  to  speak  in 
the  anthority  of  the  gospel ;  wbioh  is  now,  the 
saoie  aa  formerly,  the  "  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation, nnto  all  who  receive  it  with  meekness, 
and  tmly  believe  in,  and  patiently  wait  for,  the 
invard  and  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ  our 
hoW  Redeemer. 

Among  the  many,  thus  favored,  was  our  dear, 
and  well  beloved  friend  and  brother,  John  Evans, 
wJm  was  blessed  with  an  excellent  gift  in  the 
nuBistry;  and  being  faithful  to  his  heavenly  call- 
ing, be  became  an  able  publisher  of  the  gospel; 
preaching  it  in  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit 
and  power  of  God.  He  was  carefbl  to  disehsrge  his 


trust  according  to  divine  ability;  yet  he  was  notfor- 
ward,  but  patient  in  waiting  for  the  motions  of 
life ;  by  which  he  attained  experience,  so  that 
he  knew  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence. 
In  speaking,  as  well  as  in  his  love  of  silence,  he 
was  an  example.  He  was  likewise  blessed  with 
the  Christian  virtues  of  brotherly  love,  and  uni- 
versal charity;  and,  being  endowed  with  a  good 
understanding,  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment. 
Wherefore,  I  always  esteemed  him  as  an  elder 
brother,  and  gave  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship. He  was  an  instrument  of  help,  and  of 
good  to  me,  in  my  infant  state  of  religious  ex- 
perience ;  and  which,  in  point  of  gratitude,  I 
ought  never  to  forget.  Oh  !  that  I  may  con- 
duct in  such  a  manner,  through  this  state  of  pro- 
bation, as  that  my  latter  end  may  be  like  his  1 

Now,  although  I  bad,  in  some  measure,  been 
faithful  to  the  call  of  my  great  Lord,  and  holy 
Bedeemer;  yet,  he  was  pleased,  at  times,  to 
withdraw  the  light  of  his  countenance  from  me, 
and  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  buffet  me  severely. 
I  was  tempted  to  believe  that  the  peace  I  had 
enjoyed  was  only  a  false  one, — that  it  was  all  de- 
lusion,— and  that  the  mortifications  I  had  un- 
dergone, would  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  my 
soul.  Besides,  how  did  I  know  that  the  Lord 
required  these  mortifications  at  my  hands  ?  Again, 
it  was  suggested,  that  the  humility  I  pretended 
to  was  only  feigned ;  and,  .therefore,  the  Lord 
would  never  accept  of  it. 

Here  1  was  again  brought  very  low  in  my 
mind,  and  my  spirit  depressed  almost  to  despair; 
so  that  I  began  to  think  all  these  reasonings 
might  be  true ;  yet  I  knew  not  whither  to  go  for 
help.  After  some  time,  however,  these  words 
sprang  up  in  my  mind  :  ''  I  will  trust  in  the 
Lord ; — ior  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength."  Then,  secret  breathings  arose  to  God 
that  it  might  please  him,  once  more,  to  favor 
me  with  his  holy  presence,  which  giveth  light 
and  life,  whereby  to  distinguish  his  pure  voice 
from  that  of  a  stranger.  But  Oh  I  the  bitter 
whisperings  of  satan,  and  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  my  mind,  were  such  as  my  soul 
hated.  And,  indeed, hadnottheseoret  handofln- 
finite  Goodness  supported  me,  and  preserved  me 
through  those  great  temptations,  Ishould  have 
faint^,  and  lain  down  in  deep  despair. 

I  had  not  long  enjoyed  divine  peaoe,  before 
the  old  accuser  began  again ;  telling  me  I  had 
blasphemed  against  the  Holy  Ghoet,  in  that  I 
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deceired  the  people,  pretending  to  preach  by  a 
divine  influence.  This  was  irtsinnated  as  a  posi- 
tive untruth ;  and  for  me  to  make  a  show  of  wor- 
shipping a  Being,  whom  I  had  thus  belied,  was 
a  sin,  never  to  be  forgiven.  This  was  a  distreat- 
ing  state  to  pass  through ;  and  it  lasted  several 
weeks.  I  went  on  mourning  about,  like  a  per- 
son almost  deprived  of  reason.  And  though 
Friends  still  continued  their  care  and  regard  for 
me,  yet  I  never  had  freedom  to  communicate 
my  exercise  to  any  mortaU  I  have  since  found, 
that  the  Lord  required  this  work,  and  to  endure 
this  trial.  If  people  would  but  patiently '  wait 
his  time,  they  would  be  enabled  to  perform  his 
work,  and  would  find  deliverance  ina  ]»roper  sea- 
son. I  indeed  was  ready  to  concldde  I  was  the 
worst  creature  ever  born,  and  that  I  only  received 
life  for  divine  vengeance. '  But  the  Lord  save 
me  to  ^ee  otherwise.  For,  litting  one  time  uone 
in  the  woods,  a  cry  arose  in  my  heart,  thus:  If  I 
die,  it  shall  be  at  thy  footstool,  0  Lord  !  for  thy 
loving  kindness  has  been  great  to  me,  from  my 
youth  to  this  day.  Then,  falling  on  my  knees, 
I  prayed  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
enlighten  my  understanding  in  such  a  manner, 
that  I  might  clearly  see  wherein  I  had  offended 
80  merciful  a  Father:  for  I  thought  I  bad  ofioid- 
ed  him,  because  I  was  suffered  to  be  so  tempted. 
His  word  then  became  as  fire  in  my  breast,  and 
the  answer  I  received  was  to  this  effect :  "  Be  thou 
encouraged.  Thou  art  suffered  to  pass  through 
these  trying  dispensations,  not  only  on  thy  own  ac- 
count, but  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  whom,  when 
qnalified,  I  will,  in  my  own  time,  send  thee )  be 
faithful,  and  I  will  be  with  thee  to  the  end  of  time." 

At  this  intimatioQ,  I  was  tendered,  and  filled 
with  gratitude  to  his  Divine  Majesty,  who  alone 
can  deliver  his  children  out  of  all  their  afflic- 
tions. And  my  soul,  at  this  time,  under  a  sweet 
sense  of  his  goodness,  bows  with  awful  revvrence 
and  with  praises  to  his  holy  name,  and  says, 
who  is  like  unto  our  God  ?  J 

I  wish  all  who  make  a  profession  of  the  Truth 
may  conduct  agreeably  to  the  holy  principle  of 
sincerity  ;  and  then  such  will  be  good  examples 
to  their  children  and  families,  if  th^y  have  any, 
as  also  to  the  yonth  in  general. 

There  were  many  incidents  occurred  duriug  the 
time  of  my  being  among  these  Friends,  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  payment  of  my  passage,  which, 
fur  brevity's  sake,  I  omit.  When  the  time  for 
which  I  engaged  to  them  was  expired,  I  served 
them  a  quarter  of  a  year  longer,  in  consideration 
of  the  tender  regard  they  had  shown  to  me, 
when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  conducted 
otherwise, — and  also  for  granting  me  the  liberty 
of  going  to  week-day  meetings, — which  addition- 
al service  they  accepted  from  me  with  reliotanoe. 
We  loved  one  another  much  ;  and  being  unwil- 
ling to  part,  I  stayed  with  them  till  the  spring 
following ;  and  then,  in  much  love  and  tender- 
ness, we  parted. 


I  am  persuaded,  that  if  servants  were  carefiil 
to  discharge  their  trust  faithfully  to  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  the  Lord  would  provide  suitably 
for  their  support  through  the  world,  with  credit 
and  reputation.  I  never  was  more  easy  and  con- 
tented in  mind,  with  regard  to  outward  things, 
in  any  station  of  life,  than  when  I  was  a  servant. 
Because,  under  this  circumstance,  I  met  .with 
that  for  which  I  had  labored  many  years  :  even 
the  true  and  saving  knowledge  cf  Christ  Jesus, 
who  is  the  only  way  to  the  Father,  and  whom  to 
know  is  life  eternal. 

I  cannot  but  desire  that  people,  in  every  con- 
dition in  this  world,  may  be  thus  blessed.  Whea 
the  soul  is  tendered  with  the  lovO  of  God,  it 
strongly  desires  that  all  may  be  partakers  of  life 
and  salvation,  as  freely  offered  through  Christ 
Jesus,  our  Lord. 

When  I  had  fulfilled  my  contract,  as  above 
noted,  I  found  a  coneern  to  move  over  Schuyl- 
kill; which  I  did,  with  the  advice  of  some  of  my 
Welch  friends,  who  had  been  as  nursing  fathers 
and  mothers  to  me. 

I  stayed  some  time  at  Haverford,  where  I 
found  many  good  Fiienda,  who  were  tender  of 
me.  I  attended  meetings  diligently,  both  on 
first  and  other  days  of  the  week,  at  Haverford, 
Radnor,  Merion,  ko.  as  I  found  freedom  ;  yet  I 
very  seldom  appeared  in  public.  When  out  of 
meetidgs,  I  kept  mytelfpretty  much  retired  from 
company ;  finding  retirement  profitable  for  me, 
in  this  my  infant  state  in  religion.  I  hired  for  a 
month  with  a  Friend ;  but  would  not  engage  for 
a  longer  time,  because  I  found  this  was  not 
the  right  place  for  me  to  settle  in,  I  was  sera- 
pulous  of  fixing  any  price  for  my  work,  fearins 
I  might  overvalue  it,  and  that  those  for  whom  I 
wrought  would  lose  by  me;  and  therefore  I  left 
it  to  them  to  give  me  what  they  thought  I 
earned. 

Thus,  I  conducted  to  the  best  of  my  under- 
standing, with  fcnr,  lest  I  should  bring  dishonor 
to  the  holy  profession  I  made,  and  be  a  stnm- 
bling  block  in  the  way  of  tender  inquirers.  The 
Lord,  in  this  state,  regarded  me,  and  not  only 
favored  me,  many  times,  with  the  descendings 
of  heavenly  life  and  love,  but  gave  me  favor 
both  with  Friends  and  others :  so  that  I  might 
have  had  the  best  places,  either  in  Philadelphia, 
or  in  the  country.  But  I  was  not  to  setUe  in 
those  parts;  I  must  go  a  little  further;  but  the 
place  was  yet  hid  from  me. 

One  first-day,  after  I  had  sat  some  time  in 
Haverford  meeting,  David  Lloyd,  from  Chester, 
with  his  wife,  and  several  other  Friends,  came 
into  the  meeting.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated 
it  waa  as  though  it  had  been  spoken  to  me, 
"  Those  are  the  people  with  whom  thou  muat  go 
and  settle."  They  being  strangers  to  me,  and 
appearing  as  persons  of  distinction,  I  said  in  my 
heart.  Lord,  how  can  such  an  one  as  I  get  ac- 
quaintance with   people  who  appear  so  much 
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abof  e  tbe  oomman  rath  ?  The  word  was  ia  my 
tool,  "  Be  still ;  I  will  make  way  for  thee  in 
their  hearts.  They  shall  seek  to  thee."  I  knew 
not  what  to  think  of  this ;  and  was  afraid  it  might 
be  a  temptation  of  aatan ;  yet  rested  oontented  in 
the  thought,  that  the  Lord,  who  never  yet  had 
failed^  was  all-enffioient  to  provide  for  me.  At 
that  instant,  a  great  stitlnees  oame  over  me,  and 
I  felt  the  love  of  my  heavenly  Father  to  af- 
fect me  in  a  very  nneommon  manner.  I  after- 
wards anderatood,  that  David  Lloyd  and  his 
wife  fixed  their  eyes  upon  me;  feeling  a  near 
sympathy  with  me,  suoh  as  they  had  never 
Imown  toward  a  stranger  before,  and  said  in 
their  hearts,  "  This  yoong  woman  is,  or  will  be 
a  preacher. "  They  were  both  tendered;  and  it 
was  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  they  were  to  take 
me  under  their  care,  and  norse  me  for  the  Lord's 
service,  with  a  promise  that  his  blessing  should 
attend  them.  This,  I  bad  from  their  own,  months, 
after  I  came  to  live  with  them. 

After  the  meeting,  I  was  passing  away  as  usual, 
for  fear  of  being  taken  notice  of;  but  was  stop- 
ped by  a  Friend,  who  asked  me  to  go  home  with 
her,  saying,  the  Chester  Friends  were  to  dine 
there.  I  excused  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 
Then  those  Friends  came  to  me  and  spake  kind- 
ly; which  affected  me  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  let  me  go,  but  told  some  Friends  there  how 
they  felt  towards  me  and  bow  it  opened  to  them 
in  the  meeting.  They  left  their  love  to  me,  and 
said  they  intended  to  visit  me  soon,  with  propo- 
sals for  my  living  with  them  ;  for  according  to 
what  each  of  them  felt  in  themselves,  they  were 
to  become  instruments  of  good  to  me. 

Soon  after  this,  I  became  acquainted  with 
Elixabeth  Levis,  a  friend  of  Springfield.  The 
way  and  manner  of  which  was  thus  :  I  had  not 
appeared  in  public,  for  a  great  while,  nor  felt 
any  motions  that  way.  I  was  very  low  in  my 
miad,  and  having  got  into  a  dark  state,  had 
again  almost  lost  hope,  and  thought  it  impossible 
but  that  I  should  fall  »  sacrifioe  to  the  tempta- 
tioos  of  the  grand  enemy,  who  still  followed  me. 
However,  it  happened  that  £Iiaabeth  Levis  came 
to  visit  Haverford  meeting,  where  I  then  was. 
After  some  time  of  silence,  she  stood  up,  and, 
(peaking  in  the  authority  of  Truth,  so  effectually 
laid  open  my  present  state,  that  I  could  heartily 
■ubseribe  to  the  truth  of  her  testimony.  The 
power  that  attended  her  ministry,  reached  the 
witness  of  Ck>d  in  my  heart.  A  ceal  was  begot- 
tea  in  me,  for  the  honor  of  the  good  cause ;  and 
I  was  filled  with  lore  to  tbe  instrument  through 
whom  I  had  been  favored.  Hope  was  again  re- 
newed in  me,  that  by  virtue  of  the  word  preach- 
ed, the  Lord  would  still  continue  his  wonted  fa- 
vors to  me,  and  preserve  me  ftom  the  snares  of 
tbe  wicked  one. 

After  meeting,  Elizabeth  took  kind  notice  of 
of  me,  and  said,  "  I  came  here  to-day,  through 
tbe  cross, — the  Lord  knows  for  what  end  ]    It 


may  he  f^r  thy  sake."  I  was  so  overcome  that  I 
could  not  speak ;  but  wept  much,  and  esteemed 
it  as  a  blesang  that  she  had  taken  notice  of  me. 
I  went  home  rejoicing  in  spirit,  because  I  had 
met  with  divine  refreshment,  of  which  I  was  in 
much  need. 

As  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  visit  me  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  by  the  renewing  of  bis  pure 
love,  I  made  covenant,  that  if  he  would  be  with 
me  in  the  way  I  should  go,  he  should  be  my 
God,  and  I  would  serve  him  forever.  As  this 
disposition  inereased,  I  felt  the  unity  of  the  one 
Spirit  to  this  his  dear  handmaid  ;  and  in  that  we 
became  near  and  dear  to  each  other.  In  process 
of  time,  we  joined  as  companions  in  the  work  of 
the  gospel,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
mention  in  the  coarse  of  this  aoconnt. 

(To  be  contlBuad.) 


fiABLY  MITT. — NO.    XliVni.  •  ; 

Anne  Dixon,''  daughter  of  Christopher  aad' 
Elisabeth  Dixon,  of  Streatham,  in  the  ooilQty~of 
Durham,  was  from  a  child  religiously  inclined, 
and  tenderly  affectionate  to  those  who  kept  their 
places  in  the  truth,  being  much  delighted  in 
reading  good  books,  and  was  of  a  very  sober  life 
and  conversation,  gaining  a  good  report,  and  well 
beloved  of  all ;  watchful  that  she  might  not  offend 
the  Lord,  by  being  an  evil  example  to  others. 
Falling  sick  of  the  small  pox,  upon  the  7th  day 
of  the  Second  month,  1718,  she  continued  in 
great  weakness  of  body,  the  space  of  six  day,  dur- 
ing which  time,  these  expressions,  among  others, 
were  observed. 

She  being  under  great  affliction,  said,  "One 
had  need  be  near  the  Lord  ;  for  we  know  not 
how  soon  we  may  be  taken  away.  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  be  merciful  to  me,  not  through  my  good 
works,  but  by  his  favor  and  great  loving  kindness. 
It  is  welU  lived  so  near  the  Lord ;  it  stands  upon 
us  so  to  do,  and  if  the  Lord  should  spare  me  any 
longer,  I  hope  I  should  live  nearer  to  him  than 
ever,  saying,  Oh  God  !  remember  me."  She  said 
to  her  father,  Dear  father,  have  a  care  that  thou 
do  nothing  that  may  offend  God  ;  and  if  thou 
hast  done  any  thing  that  hath  offended  him,  let 
the  time  past  be  sufficient.  She  also  desired 
some  present  to  tell  her  brother  Joseph  to  live 
well  for  the  time  to  come ;  and  she  bade  her 
younger  brother  be  a  good  lad,  saying  "  the  Lord 
will  be  kind  to  thee,"  exhorting  a  cousin  then 
present,  not  to  mind  pride  and  finery,  but  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

Being  in  some  agony  of  spirit,  she  said,  "  Oh ! 
that  I  had  a  full  assurance  of  my  entrance." 
Desiring  all  present  to  withdraw,  her  mother  only 
excepted,  and  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  her 
lips  were  perceived  to  move,  and  in  a  little  time 
she  broke  forth  into  praises,  saying,  "  I  have 
now  received  full  assurance  from  the  Lord,  now 
I  can  return  him  praises.  Oh  !  glory  to  my 
God,"  repeating  it  over  again;   saying  further, 
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«  The  Lord  was  near,  and  I  knew  it  not :"  prais- 
ing the  Lord  then  in  an  harmonions  manner. 
Another  time,  she  eaid,  "  If  I  go  now,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  no  dishonor  to  the  tmth,  for  I  have  noth- 
ing bnt  love  and  good-will  to  all.  I  have  wronged 
nobody,  neither  done  an  ill  thing  that  I  know 
of,  in  all  my  life.  I  donbt  people  will  praise 
me  when  I  am  gone,  but  all  the  praise  is  one  to 
the  Lord  1  At  another  time,  being  irerj  weak, 
she  sud,  "  Though  my  afflictions  are  very  great, 
yet  I  am  borne  up  oTcr  them  all.  It  is  a  brave 
thing  to  be  prepared  for  a  dying  bed.  Lord  1 
hasten  thy  work."  Several  times  expressing  her 
willingness  to  die ;  and  in  true  love  and  charity 
with  all,  departed  this  life,  in  peace  with  the 
Lord,  upon  the  12th,  and  was  buried  at  Raby, 
the  15th  of  Second  Month,  1718,  aged  twenty- 
six  years  and  abont  three  months. 


JOB  TH0.:)IA8. 

Job  Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Caermarthen- 
shire,  in  Wales.  His  youth  appears  to  have 
been  tinctured  with  some  of  the  vaiiities  inci- 
dent to  this  period  of  life,  and  he  has  been  fre- 
quently heard  to  lament  that  he  had  not  then 
been  more  obedient  to  the  Lord's  reqnirings.  To 
his  surviving  fVicnds,  however,  he  was  little 
known,  except  as  a  diligent  attender  of  meetings 
for  divine  worship  and  for  discipline,  and  as  an 
approved  minister,  sound  in  word  and  doctrine, 
holding  fost  without  wavering  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  His  heart  was  enlarged  by 
gospel  love,  and  filled  with  earnest  desires  for  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow-creaturesuniversally.  He 
was  bold  in  delivering  plain  truths ;  and  in  his 
native  tongae,  he  was  clear,  persuasive  and  flnent. 
He  several  times  visited  the  meetings  of  Friends 
in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and  occasionally 
had  public  meetings  with  those  of  other  societies. 
In  the  estimation  of  the  world  he  would  have 
been  accounted  a  poor  man — his  habitation  was 
a  small  farm-house  in  'Caetaarthenahire,  retired 
and  sequestered,  bnt  not  far  distant  from  the 
public  road.  In  this  humble  mansion  he  re- 
ceived and  entertained  his  friends  with  gladness 
and  hospitality.  His  means  of  support  were  the 
cnltare  of  a  small  farm,  and  the  trade  of  a  shoe- 
maker. 

About  the  year  1797,  he  was  thrown  from  a 
horse,  and  received  so  griat  an  injury  of  the 
spine,  as  to  occasion  (he  deprivation  of  voluntary 
motion  in  every  limb.    His  head  only  remained 
subject  to  his  will ;  this  he  could  still  turn,  while 
he  was  indebted  to  personal  assistance  for  his  ' 
removal  from  his  bed  to  his  chair,  for  any  slight ' 
alteration  in  his  position,  and  in  short  for  almost  < 
every  common  function  of  tho  body,  the  free  per- ' 
formanee  of  wImHi,  Attogh  it  is  scarcely  observed  ! 
by  the  healthy  aad  vigorous,  oonstitutes  mnch  ( 
of  the  comfort  of  animal  life.     His  body,  thotigh  '' 
thns  deprived,  of  motion,  was  still  sensible  to 


pain,  and  mnoh  of  this  poritivv  afflietion  was 
added  to  the  negative  one,  of  total  helplessness. 
He  was  generally  fastened  in  his  chair,  while  hia 
body  and  legs  were  nearly  in  one  straight  and 
stiff  line,  with  his  useless  arms  lying  before  him. 
Oftentimes  he  was  grievously  affected  by  acute 
internal  pains,  to  which  his  wan  and  pallid  conn- 
tenande  gave  ample  testimony ;  yet  amid  all  this 
complicated  suffering,  his  mind  seems  to  have  re- 
mained calm  and  unimpaired.  He  derived  mnch 
comfort  from  the  society  of  hisfiiends,  especially 
such  as  he  esteemed  alive  to  true  religion ;  his 
own  mind  appearing  to  be  stedfostly  anchored  in 
Christ  Jesns.  He  kept  up  religions  meetings  in 
his  house,  and  often  labored  in  them  in  dooirine, 
to  the  edification  of  those  who  were  assembled 
with  him. 

Id  this  state  of  bodily  suffering,  he  continued 
about  ten  years,  evincing  by  his  resignation  and 
patience  that  he  was-divinely  supported  under  all. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  8th  month,  1807,  his 
symptoms  of  disease  increased,  and  on  the  15th, 
lieing  considerably  worse,  he  called  his  wife  and 
son  to  hia  bed-side,  and  with  a  pleasant  eounte- 
nance  addressed  them  in  the  Welch  language, 
nearly  as  follows.  He  inquired  whether  they 
had  any  thing  to  say  to  him,  "  for,"  said  he, 
"the  blessed  hours  are  approaching;  yea,  and 
before  this  night,  I  shall  have  escaped  in  safety 
where  neither  trials  nor  troubles  shall  come.  Be 
content,  and  do  not  grieve  after  me,  for  I  am 
setting  off  to  endless  joy,  to  praise  Him  who  has 
brought  me  pmtienily  throngh  the  whole  of  my 
troubles  and  inexpressible  afflictions.  Support 
me,  0  Lord,  for  these  few  minutes,  for  I  am 
nearly  come  beyond  the  boundary  of  time  to  a 
boundless  eternity.  I  am  now  near  giving  you 
the  last  farewell ;  but  take  warning,  and  be  daily 
on  your  watch,  for  in  the  hour  yon  do  not  sus- 
pect, death,  namely,  the  king  of  terrors,  will 
come  to  meet  you,  who  will  make  no  differenoe 
between  one  or  the  other.  Bnt  in  the  strength 
and  love  of  Jehovah  you  will  not  fear  death,  if 
you  seek  Him  whilst  be  is  to  be  found,  and  serve 
him  with  a  willing  mind  and  an  obedient  heart ; 
for  his  paths  are  paths  of  peace,  and  his  ways  are 
wsys  of  pleasantness.  0,  pray  continually  to 
the  Lord,  to  draw .  your  desires  and  affections 
firom  off  earthly  things,  and  to  establish  them 
upon  things  heavenly  and  everlasting. 

"  My  hope  is  in  the  mercy  of  Him  who  has 
washed  me  in  the  fountain  set  open  for  the  house 
of  David,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem — not 
throwffhe  my  owh  merit*,  hut  through  the  merit*  of 
the  crucified  Ihmanuel,  who  died  for  the  tin*  of 
all  mankind.  And  you  who  have  to  remain  a 
little  after  me,  give  the  praise,  the  reverence,  and 
the  honor  to  Him,  and  supplicate  day  and  night 
before  his  throne,  until  you  have  certain  know- 
ledge that  yon  have  been  baptised  with  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  was  seRlod^by 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  corenant.     Remem- 
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ber,  it  is  not  an  oatmrd  baptism  that  will  serve, 
which  is  bat  the  practising  of  the  eld  shadows. 
Know  also,  that  it  is  not  the  profession  of  reli- 
cion  that  will  do,  but  one  that  is  pare  and  nn- 
oefiled  before  God.  .  This  will  conduct  jon  in 
safety  to  the  everksting  habitationa. 

"  Now  the  time  of  mjr  dissolation  draws  nigh 
—for  mo  to  go  to  the  plaoe  where  I  have  been 
these  two  nighte.  The  Lord  himself  came  to 
meet  me ;  and  took  me  with  him  to  the  height 
of  heaTeii,  among  myriads  of  his  holy  angels, 
where  his  saints  were  before  him,  and  wiU  be  for 
ever.  Behold  1  now  I  give  np  the  spirit :  and  lo  I 
my  eomely  companions  ooming  to  hold  my  head 
above  the  waves  of  Jordan.  Behold  I  the  gates 
of  heaven  open,  and  the  Lord  myself  with  arms 
stretched  oat  to  receive  me  to  his  mercy  ;  I  hope 
you  who  are  behind  will  follow  me  thither.  Sao- 
eeas  to  the  gospel  from  sea  to  aea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  end  of  the  earth :  also  to  my  dear 
brethren,  that  they  may  peraevere  in  their  faith 
to  the  end  of  their  days,  and  then  their  rest  will 
be  with  ibe  Lamb,  where  do  pain  or  afiSiotion  will 
come. 

"  Behold !  the  blessed  time  is  come,  for  me  to 
depart  in  peace  with  every  one,  with  good  de- 
Mres  for  every  one,  and  forgiving  evory  one. 
Beeeive  my  last  farewell,  and  the  Lord  bless  you 
with  the  blessings  of  mount  Zion."  Having 
nttered  Uiese  expressions,  he  quietly  breathed 
his  last. 

Saoh  is  the  peaceful  and  triamphant  close  of 
a  life  spent  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ood.  Who 
is  there,  that  in  oontemplating  saoh  a  death  bed 
scene,  would  not  earnestly  exclaim,  "  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous  1"  Let  ns  remember 
then,  diat  in  order  to  seonre  to  ourselves  tins 
glorioas  privilege,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that 
we  should  live  a  holy  ;  harmless,  self-denying  life. 
We  must  take  up  our  daily  cross  to  all  the  vani- 
ties and  sinful  gratifications  of  the  world,  and 
follow  our  crucified  Savioar  in  the  path  of  re- 
generaiioir.  We  shall  then  be'permitted  joyfully 
to  realize,  both  through  life  and  in  death,  the 
truth  of  his  own  blessed  deolaration,  "  My  sheep 
hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  sod  theyfollow 
me  ;  and  I  give  onto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand." 


8a<Kte<  for  VrlawU'  InMUl^en. 

"Thwe  is  no  need  of  smiting  a  rock  in  the 
wilderness,  to  supply  the  thirst  of  the  heart.  So 
far  as  outward  things  are  ooncerned,  no  spring 
floods  of  good  fortune  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose :  if  the  mind  is  kept  in  action,  and  the  af- 
fections anchilled  by  selfishness,  every  day  of 
life  may  be  a  festival  of  gladness,  because  when 
the  power  of  enjoyment  is  kept  in  order,  the 
meaiM  of  enjoyment  arc  never  wanting.  The 
great  truth  is,  that  happiness  depends  on  what 
we  are,  and  not  what  we  have :  that  when  the 


epirit  is  kept  in  tune,  the  harmonies  of  natore 
and  of  life  will  always  be  listened  to  with  do- 
light :  that,  to  be  at  peace  with  ourselves,  with 
ouien  and  with  God,  brings  out  those  full  organ 
tones  of  glory  and  love,  on  which  the  soul  floats 
as  on  the  ocean,  upborne  from  all  things  un- 
worthy, and  brought  continually  nearer  to  the 
skie^." 


UTIKK  IBOM  A.  BHAOKIXTON  TO  A  BELATION. 

•  *  *  *  If  we  are  not  watchful  and  careful 
to  step  along  in  true  fear,  during  our  pilgrimage 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  of  dangers, 
we  shall  suffer  great  loss,  and  let  an  enemv  into 
our  habitation  who  will  sow  one  .kind  or  other  of 
evil  seed,  and  suffer  the  loss  of  the  unity  of  the 
spirit,  the  inward  guide,  which  is  the  bond  of 
such  peace  as  far  too  many  are  quite  strangers 
to,  seeking,  only  to  gratify  a  carnal  inclination. 
And  sooner  or  later  they  that  do  so  must  needp 
"  reap  corruption,"  when  they  that  sow  to  the 
spirit,  taking  good  heed  to  that  unerring  guide, 
the  experienced  apostle  tells  us, .are  to  "rea^ 
life  everlasting."  And  the  fruits  of  the^int 
are  meekness  and  sweet  peace  and  j'by,  even  in 
this  life.  Such  are  preserved  by  the  rod  and 
staff,  and  are  no  strangers  to  the  working  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  if 
they  hold  out  in  true  faithfulness  to  the  end  of 
the  race,  will  not  be  surprised  without  the  hea- 
venly oil  in  their  Uunps,  at  the  midnight  cry, 
"  The  bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet 
him;"  having  been  so  wise  as  to  keep  their 
lamps  burning,  and  their  lights  (to  others,  edi- 
fying lights)  sbiniog. 

Thou  hast  children;  tell  them  where  durable 
riches  aro  to  be  found.  Watch  over  them,  that 
they  may  be  fruitful  vines  growing  by  the  sides 
of  thy  house;  that  so  the  Lord  of  life,  who  is 
continually  watching  over  us  for  oar  good,  may 
have  babes  to  praise  him  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Oh  I  that  I  could  see,  whilst  here, 
the  sweet  smelling  myrtle  and  fo-tree  succeed 
the  thistle  and  thorn,  that  only  encumber  the 
ground,  and  bring  not  fruit  like  trees  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  honor  of  the  good  hasbandman,  who 
is  looking  for  fruit.  Let  us  not,  dear  cousin,  be 
unmindful  to  watch  always;  and  thus  being  pre- 
served in  our  allotments,  we  may  be  of  some 
service  to  our  children  and  others,  and  have  au- 
thority and  true  discerning  to  rebuke  the  stub- 
born, strengthen  the  weak  and  comfort  the 
feeble-minded,  and  be  useful  members  of  that 
spotless  church  whereof  Christ  Jesus  is  the  holy 
head  and  High  Priest.  *  *  * 

In  trne  affection,        A.  S. 


SPiaiTTTALITT    OF    THE    CHKISTIAN    REUGION. 

The  new  dispensation  is  a  dispensation  of  sub- 
staneea  and  realities,  and  not  of  types  and 
shadows :  not  of  outward  and  visible  signs,  but 
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of  inward  and  gpiritual  graces,  God  is  often  lost 
in  prayers  and  ordinances — Cecil. 


Extract  from  HoUhUr't  HUtory  of  Connecticut. 

Tbe  first  dwellings  of  the  oolony  were  mwtly 
constructed  of  Ic^.  Daring  the  first  winter  in 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  the  plant- 
ers had  no  better  houses  than  the  huts  now  used 
by  the  colliers  while  tending  their  coal-pits. 
After  the  arrival  of  new  comers,  in  the  wley 
of  the  Connecticut,  better  dwellitags  were  erected, 
and  in,all  the  old  towns,  a  few  frame  housed  were 
built  for  the  wealthier  citizens.  The  dOmicils 
of  the  clergy  were  frequently  not  only  convenient, 
but  elegant.  The  Governor,  and  some  of  the 
rich  magistrates  and  gentlemen,  often  indulged 
in  costly  residences.  A  house,  built  in  1640, 
by  Henry  Whitfield,  the  founder  of  Guil- 
ford, is  still  standing,  and  is  the  oldest  house'  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  constructed  of  stone, 
with  solid  massive  walls,  and  is  able  to  last  for 
centuries  more.  The  outer  doors  of  the  Con- 
necticut mansion  were  of  double  oaken  planks, 
made  as  solid  as  a  single  piece  of  timber,  by 
heavy  nails  driven  into  them  at  regular  intervals. 
These  doors  were  secured  at  night  by  stout 
wooden  bars  that  through  the  day  had  leaned 
against  the  wall,  and  thus  the  domestic  paradise 
of  the  planter  was  protected  fVom  the  entrance 
of  witd  beasts  or  Indians,  at  that  time  the  only 
burglars  in  Connecticut.  It  was  at  a  later  period, 
after  the  Indians  had  been  quelled  and  the  wolves 
and  bears  driven  away,  that  the  tenants  of  these 
Arcadian  castles  slept  peacefully  from  year  toyear 
without  even  barring  or  bolting  their  doors.  The 
rooms  were  seldpm  more  than  seven  feet  in  height. 
Tbe  athletic  emigrants  and  their  sturdy  sons 
could  hardly  stand  upright,  on  the  kitchen  floor, 
without  brushing  the  fur  of  their  bear-skita  caps 
against  the  timbers  overhead.  The  chimney  was 
a  curiosity.  Its  foundations  were  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  square.  It  rose  out  of  the  center, 
like  a  huge  stone  tower,  forming  the  most  inde- 
structible part  of  the  edifice.  The  fire-places  were 
of  such  vast  dimensions  that  the  wood,  as  brought 
from  the  forest,  could  be  pitched  upon  the  mas- 
sive andirons  without  curtailment.  A  huge  log 
of  maple,  oak,  or  walnut,  was  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  fire-place.  This  was  surrounded  by  a  pile 
of  smaller  logs.  The  andirons  were  bronght  in 
front  of  this  terrible  battery,  and  armed  with 
another  log  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  called 
a  forestick.  The  wood  was  then  laid  on,  inter- 
spersed with  pine  knots,  birch-bark,  or  Other  dry 
fuel,  and  when  the  whole  was  kindled,  presented 
a  splendor  of  Warmth  and  comfort,  to  which 
these  degenerate  days  of  stoves  and  hot-air  fur- 
naces can  show  no  parallel. 

The  meals  of  the  colonists  wereof  a  primitive 
character.  The  nsoal  break&st  wss  bean-por- 
ridge.   This  viand,  celebrated  in  song,  oonsisted 


of  a  soup  made  of  salt-meat  and  beans,  and  sea- 
soned with  savory  herbs.  Tea  and  cofiee  were 
not  nsed  dnring  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
principal  drink  was  beer,  and  cider,  after  the 
orchards  were  grown  ;  and  as  early  as  1654,  laws 
were  passed  regulating  the  sale  of  those  beverages. 
The  dinner  was  a  Bnl«tantial  meal.  A  large  In- 
dian pudding  was  generally  the  first  course ;  after 
that,  boiled  beef  and  pork;  then  wild  game,  with 
potatoes ;  Mrinding  up  with  turnips  and  other 
vegetables  native  to  the  climate.  Succatosh,  in 
its  season,  was  a  luxury.  Samp  took  its  place 
in  the  autumn.  Pumpkins,  cooked  in  varions 
ways,  tvowned  the  resources  of  their  gastronomy. 
Dinner  was  served  at  noon.  Supper,  which  came 
in  a  few  hours,  was  no  sham.  It  consisted  of 
the  remains  of  the  previous  meal  "  coldly  fur- 
nished forth,"  with  an  abundance  of  eakes  made 
of  corn-meal,  rye,  or  buckwheat,  sufBcient  to  re- 
joice the  heart  of  a  Scotchman.  The  table-fur- 
niture was  plain.  Pewter  was  the  ordinary  metal 
in  use.  Tin  and  crockery  were  scarce.  Silver 
tankards  and  beakers  were  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  most  of  the  wealthy  planters. 

They  had  no  wheeled  carriages  or  wagons  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  very 
few  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  first  pleasure  carriage  ever  brought  into  Litch- 
field was  owned  by  Mr.  Matthews,  the  English 
Mayor  of  New-Tork,  who  was  confined  in  that 
town  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  1776.  The  bride- 
groom, who  went  to  a  neighboring  town  to  be 
married,  rode  on  horseback,  and  bronght  his  bride 
home  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 

The  Puritan  colonists  of  Connecticut  were  no 
ascetics  in  the  matter  of  eoetume.  Many  of  them 
had  br6nght  brave  wearing  apparel  with  them 
from  England.  The  gentry  indulged  in  silks, 
velvets  and  beavers,  though  the  clothing  for 
common  use  was  from  homespun  materials.  They 
raised  their  own  sheep.  The  wool  was  shorn  by 
the  hands  of  the  planters,  and  spun  and  woven 
into  doth  by  the  females  of  the  family,  which 
was  thm  out  by  the  skilful  matron  into  garments 
for  the  members  of  her  household.  Flax  and 
hemp  were  also  cultivated  with  great  care,  and 
served  as  materials  for  raiment  daring  the  sum- 
mer months.  Small  clothes  were  worn  from  the 
earliest  times.  They  were  made  of  sheep  and 
deer-skin,  as  well  as  of  cloth.  Until  nearly  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  they  were 
worn  by  boys,  as  soon  as  the  dress  of  childhood 
had  been  laid  aside.  Shoes  with  silver  or  brass 
buckles  were  used  instead  of  boots;  and  buckles 
of  the  same  material  secured  the  small  clothes 
and  stockings  at  the  knee.  The  coat  in  fashion 
at  the  time  of  the  emigration  came  down  in  front 
below  the  knee  and  was  fastened  to  the  very  bot- 
tom with  buttons  or  clasps,  and  sometimes  with 
hooks  and  eyes.  The  skirts  were  very  full  and 
were  made  to  hang  off  from  the  person  by  being 
Btiffmed  with  booknm.     The  ooat  worn  by 
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w««lthj  gentlemen,  and  pabUo  offioera,  was  gor- 
ceotulj  deoonted  with  gold  kee.  Instead  of  a 
Broad  oollar,  it  had  only  a  narrow  hem  that  ez- 
poaed  to  view  the  plaited  gtoek  of  fine  linen 
oambrio,  with  its  large  silver  buckle  at  the  back 
of  the  neok.  The  cloee  bodied  ooat,  with  its 
short  miat,  and  flexible  skirts,  was  not  intro- 
duced until  1790.  Cloaks  were  a  favorite 
costume  with  the  fathers  of  Connecticut.  They 
were  of  a  vaiiety  of  colors,  but  red  bore  the 
palm. 

Hats  were  at  first  generally  made  of  wool,  but 
beaver  soon  oame  into  use  and  prevailed  for  many 
years.  Of  whatever  material,  fihey  were  crowned 
and  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  The  brims  were 
W  broad  that  a  flurry  of  wind  blew  them  off  the 
bead  unless  tbey  were  held  on  by  the  band.  The 
plumed  hat,  worn  by  Charles  I.  and  his  cavaliers, 
was  sometimes  seen  amqng  the  Connecticut 
Pbritans.  About  the  year  1679,  the  military 
eoeked  hat  came  into  fashion  and  was  extensively 
worn.  It  assumed  various  shapes  .^ntil  it  sub- 
sided into  the  three-corned  cocked  hat,  which 
was  in  almost  universal  use  among  gentlemen  in 
New-England  from  1782  to  1T79.  Soon  after 
the  middUe  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  wigs  was  introduced.  They  were 
of  various  colors,  patterns  and  dimensions,  ao- 
ooiding  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  Judges, 
magistrates,  lawyers,  and  gentlemen  claiming  to 
belong  to  the  "better  class"  were  among  the 
first  to  adopt  the  Cuhion.  Many  of  the  clergy 
afterward  adopted  it;  though  Others  talked, 
preached  and  prayed  against  it  as  an  unchristian 
habit;  and  the  devout  Elliot,  the  celebrated 
apostle  to  the  Indians,  regarded  it  as  an  abun- 
iati  source  of  the  calamities  which  at  that  time 
afflicted  New-England.  The  wigs  were  often 
powdered,  and  fell  in  long,  luxuriant  curls  upon 
the  shoulders.  Human  hair  soon  became  un- 
equal to  the  demand.  Horses  and  goats  were 
shorn  to  eke  out  the  materials.  For  light-colored 
wigs  the  flaxen  locks  of  children  were  cnt'Off  and 
spread  to  bleach  upon  the  grass  like  linen. 

The  women  of  Connecticut  exhibited  as  great 
a  variety  in  costume,  as  the  other  sex.  Trailing 
gowns  were  used,  on  great  occasions,  for  more 
than  a  century.  These  dresses  were  made  with 
Uberal  flounces  and  furbelows,  with  a  thdl  some- 
times a  yard  and  a  half  long,  sweeping  the  floor 
or  streets  when  allowed  its  fiill  course.  They 
were,  however,  often  "  trolloped" — that  is, 
&stened  up  at  each  side  by  loops,  and  frequently, 
the  trail  was  carried  by  the  lady  on  her  arms. 
During  the  last  century,  hooped  skirts  were  com- 
mon. In  1735,  they  projected  all  around  like  a 
wheel,  and  in  1745,  they  were  increased  at  the 
sides  and  lessened  in  front.  They  were  found  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  habits  of  the  Puritans, 
making  it  too  difficult  to  enter  the  pewdoor  at 
public  worship. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  that  we  hear  our  minis- 
ters say,  they  have  no  desire  to  make  proselytes. 
Now  if  I  understand  the  term  to  prosdyte,  it 
means,  to  send  conviction  home  to  the  heart,  to 
convince  of  the  truth,  to  establish  in  the  futh 
ice  bdifve  to  be  saving.  This  is  making  prose- 
lytes; and  if  this  be  not  the  object  and  aim  of 
the  speaker,  he,  or  she,  who  addresses  the  as- 
sembly, is  not  commissioned  for  the  work  entered 
into.  Such  an  expression  seems  to  me  like  lay- 
ing waste  their  labor ;  for  surely  the  called  and 
appointed  of  the  Lord  to  this  solemn  service, 
must  desire  that  all  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  be  saved.  S'or  this  cause  they 
labor  and  travail,  and  ofttimes  have  no  certun 
abiding  place ;  such  j>eing  the  path  allotted  to 
them  by  Him  who  calls  to^  glory  and  to  virtue, 
all  earthly  possessions  and  endowments  become 
subservient  to  His  commands. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  should  be  members 
of  one  religions  society,  yet  divine  grace  must 
sanetify,  the  spirit  of  our  holy  Bedeemer  must 
regenerate  and  bear  rule,  before  any  can  be  in- 
itiated into  the  Church  militant  on  earth,  or  the 
Church  triumphant  is  heaven ;  and  this  is 
where  we  should  desire  and  pray  that  every  im- 
mortal soul  may  land  1 

■  The  soul  that  has  tasted  of  the  good  word  of 
life,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  em- 
braces the  Ides  a/ar  off;  and  when  the  table  of 
the  Lord  is  spread  within,  and  richly  furnished 
with  his  provisions,  how  ardent  are  its  yearn- 
ings that  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  may 
freely  partake  of  the  same  bounty :  that  they 
may  know  where  these  heavenly  dainties  are 
found,  and  how  easy  they  are  of  access  by  a  daily 
recurrence  to  the  law,  "  written  in  the  heart,  and 
printed  in  the  thoughts."  S.  H. 

hih  mo.  7th,  1855. 

A  rendent  of  Albany  has  written  to  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  the  following  recipe  for  preventing 
the  nuisance  of  worms  on  trees. 

"  Bore  a  hole  into  the  tree  the  size  of  roll 
brimstone,  six  inches  in  depth,  say  four  feet  from 
the  ground ;  fill  the  cavity  four  inches  with  the 
roll  brimstone,  plug  two  inches  and  seal  over 
with  pitch.  The  sap  absorbs  the  sulphur,  and 
imparts  a  healthy  hue  to  the  loaves;  besides 
being  very  offensive  to  the  worm,  it  causes  them 
to  leave  for  parts  unknown." 

Two  Physicians  of  Paris  have  published  a  very 
important  memoir,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make 
known  the  increased  resources  which  the  healing 
art  may  draw  from  the  seed  of  Parsley.  This 
common  indigenous  plant  possesses  inoontestible 
febrifuge  properties.  The  decoction  of  its  seed 
may  be  substituted  for  that  of  cinchona,  and  the 
active  principle  which  has  been  drawn  from  it, 
and  which  they  designate  under  the  name  of  apiol| 
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is  eqaivalent  to  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  local 
intermittent  ferers. 

fri¥nds'1ntelligencer. 


PHILADELPHIA.  FIFTH  MONTH  86,  1855. 

We  have  been  mHch  interested  in  the  nana- 
tire  of  omr  friend  J.  B.  of  Bedford  Goanty,  whose 
"Fifty  years  «go"  will  repay  a  perusal.  We 
hope  to  welcome  similar  communications  from 
his  pen,  believing  that  such  memorials  of  the 
past  are  instructive  to  the  youth  of  the  present 
day,  whose  opportunities  of  literary  improvement 
have  been  so  ample  in  comparison  with  many  of 
their  predecessors.  There  is  nothing  in  intellec- 
tual culture  necessarily  calculated-  to  draw  the 
mind  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth. 
In  the  progress  of  luxury  and  what  is  called  re- 
finement, in  which  bodily  labor  is  regarded  as 
somewhat  degrading,  and  also  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  by  individuals,  may  be  found  a 
firuitful  source  of  degeneracy.  Many  of  those 
who  in  early  life  were  forced  by  necessity  to  as- 
sist their  parents  in  the  labors  of  the  household, 
or  the  workshop,  have,  by  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  been  led  into  the  evils  which  follow 
in  its  trsdn.  What  wonder  then,  it  their  children, 
brought  up  in  idleness  and  self-indulgenoe,  should 
loar  into  the  airy  reffiotu  of  vanity  andfiXfy. 


Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  closed  after  one  ses- 
sion on  6th  day,  about  a  quarter  before  one 
o'clock. 

As  we  intend  publishing  in  the  next  number 
such  parts  of  the  extracts  as  are  of  general  Inter- 
est, it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  than 
that  it  was  a  time  of  unusual  favor  in  both  the 
men's  and  women's  meetings.  In  the  men's 
meeting,  all  the  Eepresentatives  were  present 
except  three,  and  the  attendance  at  some  of  the 
sittings  was  thought  to  be  larger  than  at  any 
time  since  1827. 

We  intend  furnishing  portions  of  the  extracts 
of  the  women's  Yearly  Meeting  in  a  fiiture 
number. 


Those  that  love  to  be  gaudy  and  superfluous 
in  their  clothes,  show  they  concera  themselves 
little  with  mortification  and  self-denial,  and  that 
they  mind  to  beautify  their  bodies  more  than 
their  souls,  and  so  certainly  are  more  nominal 
thftn  real  Christians. — Barclay^t  Afotogy. 


Tot  Maids'  latalllgtaur 

nnr  isabs  ago. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  I  was 
removed  from  one  of  the  eastern  to  one  of  the 
more  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  being 
then  an  orphan  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  was  sent  there  to  be  brought  up  by  some 
of  my  relations.  The  inhabitants  of  Bedford 
county  (for  that  was  the  place  where  my  lot  wks 
cast,)  were  few  and  far  betweein,  compared  with 
what  they  now  are ;  nor  is  the  population  yet  so 
dense  as  in  some  older  and  better  sections  of  the 
State. 

The  settlement  where  I  was  located  was  then 
new,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  to  pass 
through  many  privations  and  difficulties,  not 
being  able  to  procure  for  themselves  the  neces- 
saries,  much  less  the  luxuries,  of  life.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  one  farmer  in  ten  that  owned  a 
wagon  or  a  fanning  mill,  and  as  to  time  pieces, 
I  do  not  recollect  more  than  three  or  four  in  the 
settlement  at  the  time,  nor  for  some  years  after- 
wards. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that' "  one  part  of  the 
world  knows  not  hew  another  part  lives."  It 
would  be  equally  true  to  say,  that  the  present 
generation  knows  not  how  the  fornjer  ones  have 
lived.  Qive  m«  leave  to  relate  how  and  by 
what  means  we  obtained  the  small  portion  of 
literary  education  that  we  received  at  that  time; 
and  in  so  doing  I  shall  not  exaggerate  in  order 
to  surprise  the  youth  of  the  present  day.  A 
general  system  of  education  by  common  schook) 
such  ss  is  now  in  force  in  Pennsylvania,  I  sup- 
pose, was  not  then  thought  of.  All  schools  then 
had  to  be  started  by  subscription,  and  owing  to 
the  fewness  of  the  inhabitants,  this  was  often 
difficult  to  do;  I  have  known  scholars  obliged  to 
travel  three  and  four  miles  to  attend  school,  and 
I  have  known  parents  to  subscribe  for  more 
pupils  than  they  could  send,  in  order  to  establish 
a  school.  And  now  for  a  description  of  the 
school  house  in  which  I  received  the  greater  part 
of  my  education.  It  was  built  in  the  woods  and 
surrounded  by  woods,  no  habitation  nor  cleared 
land  in  sight  of  it,  although  the  place  where  it 
stood  is  now  the  centre  of  a  small  village.  The 
walls  were  of  round  logs,  notched  together  at  the 
ends,  and  not  even  the  slanting  butts  cut  off;  the 
roof  was  composed  of  clapboards,  confined  on 
with  press  poles.  The  loft  or  upper  floor  (aa 
there  must  be  one  to  make  the  house  warm  and 
comfortable,)  was  constructed  by  laying  in  round 
poles  for  joists  and  slabs  laid  across  these  with 
the  rounding  side  up,  as  close  together  as  the 
inequalities  of  their  edges  would  admit,  and  the 
interstices  daubed  with  mud.  There  was  neither 
stove  nor  a  pane  of  glass  about  the  establishment. 
To  supply  the  absence  of  a  stove,  (as  they  were 
very  scarce  with  us  at  that  day,  being  several 
years  old  before  I  saw  one)  one  end  of  the  house 
was  built  so  as  to  represent  throe  angles  oif  an 
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oetagonal  figarej  •gainat  the  middle  angle  t 
nde  vail  of  stone  was  ereeted  on  the  kuide, 
about  nx  or  eight  feet  high,  and  from  thii  to  a 
little  above  the  top  of  the  hooae  a  wide  floe  was 
built  of  wood,  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with 
Bad ;  this  served  for  a  chimney,  in  which,  on 
a  mid  daj,  we  often  bmlt  a  log  heap  eight  or  ten 
fiset  in  length,  and  some  of  the  logs  as  large  as 
three  or  four  young  men  ooald  carry  in.  This, 
when  in  blast,  and  benches  placed  in  front  and 
along  the  other  two  angles,  kept  Uie  tpdkrt 
quite  com&rtable.  The  writeis  and  oypneiers 
did  not  fare  quite  so~weIl,  for  when  the  honse 
was  first  built,  and  before  the  eracks  between  the 
logs  were  stopped  with  chunks  and  mud  (to  use 
the  language  of  that  day),  a  log  was  cut  out  on 
each  side,  and  small  laths  or  sticks,  set  in  this 
opening  nearly  perpendicalar  and  about  five  or 
ux  inches  apart;  against  these,  on  the  outside, 
paper,  of  any  kind  we  could  get,  was  pasted, 
and,  to  make  it  more  brilliant,  we  oiled  it  with 
some  kind  of  soft  grease,  and  this  was  our 
•OBToe  of  light.  But  the  oil  made  the  paper 
▼ety  tender,  and  the  wind  and  miee  often  tore 
lai;ge  holes  in  our  windows.  Often  have  I,  with 
other  scholars,  sat  by  these  open  windows, 
writing,  when  the  ink  would  freeco  in  our  pens; 
we  would  hold  them  to  our  months,  blow  a  warm 
breath  or  two  on  them  and  then  proceed,  and, 
perhaps,  before  we  could  write  a  line,  it  would 
be  neeessaiy  to  repeat  the  process  of  thawing 
the  ice.  Holes  bored  in  the  logs  directly  under 
onr  paper  windows,  large  wooden  pins  driven 
in  somewhat  slanting,  and  rough  bmrda  nailed 
oo  them,  conatitnted  our  writing  desks.  Our 
under  floor  was  of  rough  boards  laid  in  loosely, 
■either  jointed  nor  nailed ;  so  that  when  a  pen- 
knife or  pencil,  &o.,  fell  from  the  hand,  it  would 
■take  its  escape  under  the  floor,  but  by  raising  a 
board  it  was  easily  reoovered. 

Our  aasoitment  of  books  was  very  limited. 
DiUworth's  Spelling  Book,  Testament  and  Bible, 
were  the  only.school  books  we  had  at  first,  but 
after  some  time  Murray's  Introduction  and 
Beader  were  introduced.  I  think  there  could 
not  have  been  one-twentieth  of  the  books  in 
eireulation  that  now  are,  or  if  there  were,  they 
did  not  reach  us. 

Spelling,  reading  writing  and  a  small  portion 
of  arithmetic,  ccmipleted  our  studies,  as  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  one  who  cpuld  write  a 
tolerably  &ir  hand,  and  was  perfect  in  arithme- 
tie  as  far  as  through  the  single  rule  of  three, 
was  fully  competent  for  a  teacher.  English 
grammar,  geography,  &c.,  were  not  talked  of. 

We  were  not  sensible  of  the  difficulties-  we 
were  then  passing  throush,  for  we  appeared  as 
hearty,  happy  and  eheeriul  as  the  young  people 
of  the  present  day,  many  of  whom  are  now  ac- 
qnirinK  their  education  in  ceiled  houses,  and 
have  almost  every  other  eonvenienoe  they  could 
desire. 


When  I  compare  a  little  more  than  half  » 
century  ago  with  the  present  day,  the  contrast 
u  very  great.  I  would  not  deprive  the  youth  of 
the  present  day  of  any  of  the  advantages  they 
enjoy,  but  I  feel  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may 
be  made  sensible  of  them,  and  appreciate  them 
rightly.  I  have  often  felt  a  fear  when  I  have 
seen  the  dear  youth  carried  away  by  worldly 
prosperity  into  the  airy  regions  of  vanity  and 
folly,  and  have  said  in  my  heart,  may  not  these 
great  advantages  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  bles- 
sing? Pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abundance 
of  idleness,  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
some,  formerly,  and  may  not  like  causes,  produce 
like  consequences  ? 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  vanity  is  confined 
to  the  present  generation.  To  have  been  proud 
of  a  homespun  coat,  or  a  wool  hat,  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  was  as  wrong  as  to  pride  ourselves 
on  much  finer  garments  now ;  but  as  our  worldly 
blessings  increase,  ought  not  our  thankfulneaa 
to  the  great  Qiver  increase  also  f  But  I  fear  it 
is  too  often  the  reverso  of  this. 

I  remember  that  even  in  those  early  days, 
that  when  some  of  the  young  people  wished  to 
imitate  some  of  the  fashions  of  that  day,  the 
elder  ones  would  mourn  over  their  departure 
from  ancient  simplicity,  and  remark,  that  if 
those  young  people  had  had  to  pass  through  the 
trials,  hardships  and  dangers  that  attended  them, 
they  would  not  think  of  rach  things.  Many  of 
these  old  people  had  passed  through  the  times 
of  the  French,  Indian  and  Revolutionary  wan; 
and  it  was  thrilling  to  hear  them  recount  the 
imminent  dangers,  difficulties  and  hair-breadth 
eeoapes  that  they  and  some  of  their  ootemjpora- 
ries°  had  encountered  in  those  perilous  timea. 
These  were  so  great,  that  they  appeared  to  ac- 
count the  difficulties  they  were  then  laboring 
under,  as  nothing  in  comparison.  Friends  par- 
ticularly, had  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary 
war  experienced  veiy  great  privations  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  their  refasing  to  bear  arms;  and  many 
privations  were  experienced  by  the  inhabitaata 
generally.  As  an  instance,  the  want  of  salt  was 
severely  felt,  none  being  mode  at  that  time  in 
this  country,  and  England  had  prohibited  all 
importation  to  the  rebel  continent,  (as  they 
termed-  it.)  I  was  informed  by  a  woman,  that 
she  helped  her  fadier  to  fill  up  sixteen  bnsheb 
of  good  wheat,  which  he  bartered  for  one  of  salt; 
whilst  many  dispensed  with  the  use  of  it  almost 
entirely.  Some  boiled  their  butter  and  skimmed 
it,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  and  had  recourse  to 
different  expediento,  which  nothing  but  necea- 
sity  could  diptete.  Custom  has  a  great  influence 
even  en  taste.  A  few  years  since  I  conversed 
with  a  man  who  was  then  upwards  of  80  jeais 
of  age,  who  told  me  that  he  had  become  so  ao- 
cnstomed  to  eating  his  butter  without  salt  in  the 
time  of  the  war,  that  he  still  preferred  it ;  and 
generally  managed  to. get  as  much  of  each 
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ohurning  before  it  was  laltod,  as  would  sprsad 
a  piece  ror  hinuelf. 

{To  ba  MHwludad  n*zt  w««k.J 

The  third  eemi-annnal  National.Coanoil  of  the 
Colored  People  was  recently  held  in  New  York. 
One  object  of  this  Assodation  is  to  advance  the 
interests  ofthe  colored  people  bj  providing  means 
for  a  more  liberal  education,  in  the  establishment 
of  Manual  Labor  Schools,  and  to  open  more  ex- 
tended avenues  of  employment. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  conducted 
with  dignity  and  spirit,  and  the  following  is  the 
opening  address  of  the  President  Dr.  J.  McCune 
Smith,  of  New  York. 

Gkntlemen  :  You  are  assembled  to  fulfil  the 
duties  imposed  on  you  by  a  Convention  of  the 
colored  people,  assembled  at  Rochester  in  July, 
1868,  by  which  Convention  yon  were  duly  ap- 
pointed "  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  char- 
acter, developing  the  intelligence,  maintaining 
the  rights,  and  organizing  a  union  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  free  States."  The  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  souls  who  compose  the  free 
eolored  people  of  the  free  States  occupy  a  posi- 
tioD  in  regard  to  human  progress,  of  greater  im- 
portance and  responsibility  than  any  like  number 
of  individuals  on  the  face  of  the  elobe.  The 
great  question  of  human  brotherhood  is  brought 
to  a  direct  test  in  our  persons  and  position ;  the 
practicability  of  democratic  institntioos,  their 
Bbility  to  overcome  the  last  vestige  of  tyraany  in 
the  human  heart,  the  viooibility  of  caste  by 
Christianity,  the  power  of  the  gospel,  the  disen- 
thralment  of  three  millions  of  bleeding  and 
crashed  slaves ;  all  these  issues  lend  their  weight 
and  rest  their  decision  very  greatly  if  not  entire- 
ly on  the  free  oolored  people  of  the  free  States. 
This  weight  of  responsibility  is  enough  to  make 
men  shrink  therefrom  j  but  we  cannot  avoid  it  if 
we  would.  The  influence  of  our  laud  and  its  in- 
■titntions  reaches  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth;  and  go  where  wo  may,  we  will  find 
American  prejudice,  or  at  least  the  odor  of  it,  to 
oontend  against.  It  is  easiest,  as  well  as  manli- 
est, to  meet  and  contend  with  it  here  at  the  foun- 
tun  headj'  nor  cau  we  cease  affecting  these  great 
issues  by  inactivity ;  the  case  is  going  on,  whether 
we  labor  or  not ;  and  our  inactivity  will  only 
help  deciding  it  against  ns  and  those  true  prin- 
dples,  which  it  would  seem  in  the  Providence 
of  Qod  that  we  are  set  apart  to  uphold.  Al- 
though we  may  not  readily  see  it,  our  position  is 
not  a  hopeless  one ;  it  is  fall  of  promise.  It 
sometimes  happens  in  great  moral,  as  in  great 
phyncal  battles,  that  certain  divisions  of  men, 
by  simply  maintaining  a  fixed  position,  even  with- 
out striking  an  active  blow,  will  conduce  to  the 
Tiotory ;  in  like  manner,  by  nmply  maintaining 


our  numbers,  and  our  senses  and  our  Christianity, 
under  the  waves  of  oppression  and  practical  in- 
fidelity that  have  vainly  beaten  aeainst  ns,  we 
have  done  our  appointed  service  in  the  land  where 
we  dwell.  But  the  honr  has  come  for  us  so  take 
a  direct  and  forward  movement.  We  feel  and 
know  it.  Just  as  in  1817  there  was  a  spontane- 
ous movement  among  our  brethren  of  that  gene- 
ration, with  one  voice  to  oppose  the  Colonization 
movement,  so  in  this  year  1855,  throughout  the 
length  of  the  land,  do  we  feel  roused  to  take  an 
active  and  energetic  part  in  the  great  question 
of  Liberty  or  Slavery.  We  are  awakened,  as 
never  before,  to  the  fact  that  if  Slavery  and  caste 
are  to  be  removed  from  the  land,  we  must  remove 
them,  and  remove  them  ourselves ;  others  may  aid 
and  assist  if  they  will,  but  the  moving  power 
rests  with  us.  Gentlemen,  the  direction  of  this 
newly-aWakened  power  rests  greatly  with  you. 
Untrammeled  by  any  of  the  influences  that  curb 
or  straiten  other  benevolent  or  deliberative  or- 
ganisations, yon  may  bring  forward,  discuss 
and  adopt  such  a  plan  of  movement  as  may  seem 
best.  One  or  two  primary  coiisiderations  are  all 
I  will  venture.  First,  it  is  important  that  you' 
thoroughly  organise  all  the  oolored  people ;  we 
cannot  spare  the  aid  of  a  single  man,  or  woman, 
or  minor  capable  of  thinking.  Then  you  should 
adopt  means  to  lay  your  plans  of  orffanization  or 
oo-operation  before  every  individual  among  oar 
people.  This  ean  be  done  by  the  agency  of  lec- 
turers and  of  the  Press.  We  must  distinctly 
keep  before  the  people  the  fact  that  our  labot;s  con- 
sist in  something  beside  the  declaration  of  senti- 
ments. Wemnstaotuptowhatwedeolare.  Andso 
closely  does  oppression  encompass  us  that  we  can 
act  constantly  in  behalf  of  our  cause  by  simply 
maintaining  for  ourselves  the  righto  which  the 
laws  of  the  land  guarantee  to  ns  in  common  with 
all  oitisens.  From  the  mere  act  of  riding  in 
public  conveyances,  up  to  the  immediate  and  en-, 
tire  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  slave  States,  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  «re  clearly  on  our  side.  And  that  man 
is  a  traitor  to  Liberty  and  a  foe  to  our  Humanity 
who  maintains,  or  even  admits,  that  we  or  any 
other  human  beings  may  be  held  in  slavery  on 
account  of  the  color  of  the  skin,  or  for  any  reason 
short  of  the  committing  of  crime.  And  from 
the  mere  act  of  riding  in  public  conveyances,  up 
to  the  liberation  of  every  slave  in  the  land,  do 
our  duties  extend — embraoing  a  fall  and  equal 
participation,  politically  and  socially,  in  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  American  citizens.  If 
these  our  duties  al-e  weighty,  we  have  the  means 
to  perform  them.  Our  eause  is  inseparably 
wrapped  up  with  every  genial  reform  moving 
over  the  land. 

Freedom,  hand  in  hand  with  labor, 

Walketh  strong  and  braye  ; 
On  the  forehead  of  his  neighbor 

No  man  writeth  slave  ! 
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The  Statee  whioh  have  legiKlated  in  behalf  of 
the  Temperanoe  refi>nn  have  also  made  move- 
ments  toward  recognizing  our  righto  as  oiticens 
thereof.  But  efforts  on  our  own  part  haye  helped 
toward  this  good  result :  in  Massachu&etts,  main- 
ly by  efforts  of  some  colored  citizens,  one  a  mem- 
-ber  of  this  Council,  the  last  vestige  of  caste  in 
Public  Schools  has  been  abolished.  In  Con- 
necticut, nn  the  petition  of  her  colored  citizens, 
led  by  a  member  of  this  Council,  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  have  done  their  share  toward 
granting  us  equal  suffrage,  and  the  Gh>vemor  has 
recently  strongly  recommended  the  same.  In 
New- York,  throueh  the  efforts  of  a  member  of 
this  Council  and  the  President  of  our  State  Coun- 
dl,  aided  by  the  moving  eloquence  of  another 
member  of  our  Council,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
vote  of  equal  suffrage — a  vote  for  which  during 
the  past  twenty  years  we  have  petitiosed  and 
Btmgffled  in  vain.  In  Pennsylvania  a  strong 
and  able  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  fran- 
chise by  our  colored  brethren,  and  not  without 
some  tigns  of  success.  Even  in  Illinois,  hitherto 
covered  with  deeper  ibfamy  in  caste  than  any 
other  State,  there  are  signs  that  the  labors  of 
her  intelligent  and  energetic  colored  citizens  have 
not  been  in  vain.  Gentlemen,  these  cheering 
and  grand  results  have  followed  the  almost  iso- 
lated labors  of  less  than  a  hundred  colored  men ; 
I  had  almost  said  of  five.  What  may  w«  not  do 
if  we  secure  the  hearty,  earnest  and  steady  co> 
operation  of  ten  thousand  such  men  f  If  a  hun* 
dred  colored  men  have  struck  these  blows  under 
which  Slaveooraoy  reels  and  staggw^,  how  easily 
will  ten  thousand  overthrow  that  atrocious  system . 
We  have  the  men  and  the-  spirit,  and  a  favorable 
public  sentiment ;  let  us  address  ourselves  to  the 
work  of  organization.  The  time  is  come  when 
our  people  must  assume  the  rank  of  a  first-rats 
power  in  the  battle  against  caste  and  Slavery ;  it 
is  emphatioally  oar  battle ;  no  one  else  can  fight 
it  for  us,  and  with  God's  help  we  must  fight  it 
ourselves.  Our  relations  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
movement  must  be  and  are  changed.  Instead  of 
depending  upon  it,  we  must  lead  it.  We  must 
maintain  our  citizenship  and  ipanhood  in  every 
relation — civil,  religions  and  social — throughout 
the  land.  The  recognition  of  our  manhood 
throughout  this  land  is  Uie  Abolition  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  land;  One  of  the  means  of 
elevation  left  in  your  care  bj  the  Rochester  Con- 
vention is  an  Industrial  School ;  and  a  plan  by 
which  our  rising  youths  may  forsake  menial  em- 
ployments for  npechanical  and  mercantile  occupa- 
tions. The  accomplishment  of  both  these  ob- 
jects is  within  our  ability.  Among  the  wants 
which  we  labor  under  as  a  class,  there  is  not  the 
want  of  money.  We  do  not  even  in  half  our 
proportionate  numbers  occupy  the  Alms-houses 
in  die  free  States.  During  the  profound  dis- 
tress which  jsxisted  during  the  past  winter  we 
were  not  in  any  degree  the  distressed  or  starving 


class.  And  statistics  will  be  presented  to  this 
Council,  showing  that  as  a  mass,  in  the  free 
States,  we  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  Not  only  could  the  hundred 
thousand  free  colored  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New- York  easily  establish  and  richly  endow  an 
Industrial  School ;  but  I  could  name  ten  men 
among  us  who  could  do  it  without  sensible  loss 
to  their  abundance  o(  means.  This  Industrial 
School  should,  like  the  rest  of  what  we  do,  be  our 
own  movement,  done  by  our  own  means.  We 
will  make  both  character  and  reputation  in  ee- 
tablishing  it.  We  have  therefore,  gentlemen,  a 
cause,  and  the  men  and  the  means  to  carry  it  on ; 
may  you  be  endowed  with  true  wisdom  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  for  which 
you  are  now  met  together. 

What  a  sad  picture  the  following  extract  on 
English  Wars  portrays  to  the  world,  when  we 
reflect  that  England,  with  her  established  Church, 
professing  to  be  governed  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  declares  war  at  this  enlightened  age  with 
Russia,  and  a);  the  same  time  is  carrying  on  a  dread- 
ful war  in  the  East.  The  great  loss  of  treasure, 
and  above  all  the  great  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
induces  the  reflection,  that  surely  she  must  suf- 
fer sooner  or  later,  retribution  for  the  enormous 
evils  caused  by  her  iniquitous  conduct. 

SNOLISH  WASS. 

Of  127  years,  terminating  in  1815,  England 
spent  65  in  war,  and  62  in  peace.  The  war  of 
1688,  after  lasting  nine  years,  and  raising  the 
expenditure  in  that  period  to  2.36,000,000,  was 
ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1797.  Then 
came  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  whioh  be- 
gan in  1702,  concluded  iu  1713,  and  absorbed 
;.62,500^000  of  money.  Next  was  the  Spanish 
war  of  1789,  settled  finally  at  Aix  La 
Chapelle  Jin  1748,  after  costing  nearly  l.b4,- 
000,000.  Then  came  the  seven  years  war 
of  1756,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1768,  in  the  course  of  which  were  spent  2.112,- 
000,000.  The  next  was  the  American  war  of 
1775,  which  lasted  eight  years;  our  national  ex- 
penditure in  this  time  was  i.136,000,000.  The 
French  Revolutionary  war  began  in  1793,  lasted 
'nine  years,  and  exhibited  an  expenditure  of 
/.464,000,00O.  The  war  against  Bonaparte  be- 
gan in  1803,  and  ended  in  1815.  Daring  these 
twelve  years  were  spent  /.1,159,000,000;  mi,- 
000,000,  raised  by  taxes,  /.388,000,000,  by  loans, 
add  to  this  the  number  of  human  lives  sent  to  a 
premature  grave  1  plunged  into  eternity  without 
preparation!  Where  is  the  Christian,  who  will  not 
mourn  over  a  scene  like  this  ?  Ruined  towns 
and  villages,  destitute  widows  and  helpless 
orphans,  hospitals  crowded  with  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  thousands  of  our  fellow  mortals  dismem- 
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bered,  disfigured,  plague,  pestilence,  and  ftimine, 
are  a  small  part  of  the  horrid  picture  of  war ! 


INVKNTIONS. 

Glass  windows  were  first  used  in 

Chimneys  in  houses, 

I^ad  pipe  for  convejing  water, 

Tallow  candles  for  light, 

Spectaolcs  invented  by  an  Italilin, 

Paper  first  made  from  linen, 

Woolen  cloth  first  made  in  England, 

Art  of  painting  in  colors, 

Printing  invented, 

Watches  made  in  Germany, 

Variations  of  compass  first  noticed, 

Pins  first  used  in  England, 

Circulation  of  blood  discovered  by  Harvey  1601 

First  newspaper  published  in  America,       1630 

First  steam  engine  invented,  1649 

Steam  engine  improved  by  Watt,  1767 

Stereotyping  invented  in  Scotland,  17^5 

Animal  magnetism  discovered  by  Mesmer,  1778 

First  Sabbaih  School  in  Yorkshire,  England,  1789 

Electro  magnetic  telegraph  by  Morse,  1882 

Daguerreotype  process  invented,  1889 


1189 
1236 
1252 
1290 
1299 
1302 
1331 
1110 
1440 
1447 
1510 
1513 


«  AS  THY  DAY,  SO  SHALL  THY  STRENGTH 
BE." 

When  brightly  sbinei  the  morning  ray, 

And  countless  toils  await  the  day ; 

When  mach  tboii  fear'st  thy  strength  tooimall 

To  meet — aye  more,  to  conquer  all ; — 

Press  on  I  it  it  God's  own  decree 

That, »  as  tby  day,  thy  strength  shall  be  I" 

When  fainting  'neeth  the  blaze  of  noon. 
The  slightest  aid  were  richest  boon; 
While  all  around  temptations  stand. 
To  lure  with  whispers  sweet  and  bland, 
Yield  not  I  'tis  written  that  for  thee, 
Jost  "  at  tby  day,  thy  (trength  shall  be  !'* 

When  night  falls  deep  and  donds  arise, —  ' 
And  all  thy  hope,  like  starlight,  diet ; 
While  winds  sweep  cold  along  the  plain. 
And  sad  thou  look'it  for  friends  in  vain  { 
'Tis  almost  o'er !  tby  haven  eee,— 
Rest !  «  as  thy  day,  tby  strength  shall  bel" 

A  band  unseen  completes  the  toil. 
From  which  thy  weary  hands  recoil ; 
The  same  hand  tempers  heat  and  cold ; — 
Oaides  the  yonng  limbs — supports  the  old; 
Through  shades  of  night  by  Him  we  tee 
Thus,  "  as  our  day,  our  strength  shall  be  I" 

Who  would  not  in  the  conflict  fail  7 

Who  would  not  cower  before  the  gale  ? 
Who  would  not  shrink,  and  veil  his  eyes. 
When  some  dread  bolt  toward  him  flies  7 
Were  not  this  promise  plain  to  nee, — 
Lo  I  "as  thy  day,  thy  strength  shall  be !» 

^ther !  for  all  I  reckon  mine, 

I  claim  that  promise,  to  divine  I 

Whate'er  our  mortal  steps  befall, 

Content  on  Thee  alone  to  call  I 

Why  covet  anght,  from  aught  why  flee — 

While  «  as  our  day  our  strength  thall  be." 

w.  w.  M. 
Botton  Chttrehman. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

Thit  it  the  bird  that  t weeps  o'er  the  tea — 
Fearless  and  rapid  and  strong  it  he; 
He  never  forsakei  the  billowy  roar 
'  To  dwell  in  calm  on  the  tranquil  thore. 
Save  when  his  mate  from  the  tempest's  shocks 
Protects  her  young  in  the  splintered  rocks. 

Birds  of  the  sea,  they  rejoice  in  storms ; 
On  the  top  of  the  wave  you  may  see  their  forms  : 
They  run  and  dive,  and  they  whirl  and  fly 
Where  the  glittering  foam-spray  breaks  on  high ; 
And  against  the  force  of  the  strongest  gale. 
Like  phantom-ships  they  soar  and  tail. 

All  over  the  ocean,  far  from  land- 
When  the  atorm-king  risea  dark  and  grand. 
The  mariner  teet  the  petrel  meet 
The  fathomless  wave  with  steady  feet. 
And  a  tireless  wing  and  a  dauntless  breast, 
Without  a  home  or  a  hope  of  rest. 

So,  'mid  the  contest  and  toil  of  life. 

My  tool  I  when  the  billows  of  rage  and  strife 

Are  totting  high,  and  the  heavenly  blue 

Is  shrovded  by  vapors  of  sombre  hoe — 

Like  the  Petrel  wheeling  o'er  foam  and  spray. 

Onward  and  upward  pursue  thy  way  I 

iV.  Tori  Com.  Adv.  P.  B. 


THERE'S  NO  DEARTH  OF  KINDNESS. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindneit 

In  thit  world  of  ourt ; 
Only,  in  our  blindness. 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers  t 
Outward,  we  are  spurning— 

Trampling  one  another  ; 
While  we  are  inly  yearning 

At  the  name  of  "  Brother !" 

There't  no  dearth  of  kindnett. 

Or  love,  among  mankind ; 
But  in  our  darkling  loneness, 

Hooded  hearts  grow  blind ! 
Full  of  kindness  tingling, 

Soul  is  shot  from  tool. 
When  they  might  be  mingling 

lu  one  kindred  whole ! 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness. 

Though  it  be  unspoken  ; 
From  the  heart  it  boildeth 

Rainbow-smiles,  in  token 
That  there  be  none  so  lowly 

But  have  some  angel  tonch ; 
Yet,  nursing  loves  onholy. 

We  live  for  telf  too  much! 

As  the  wild-rose  blowetb, 

As  runt  the  happy  river. 
Kindness  freely  floweth 

In  the  heart  forever; 
But  if  men  will  hanker 

Ever  for  golden  dust. 
Kindliest  hearts  will  canker, 

Brightest  spirits  ruat. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours ; 
Only,  in  our  blindness, 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers  I 
O  cherish  God's  best  giving, 
Falling  from  above! 
■  Life  Were  not  worth  living. 
Were  it  not  for  Love.  » 

Gerald  ^Vtutey. 
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WHAT  IB  BAND. 

The  qaeation  u  to  the  origin  of  those  yast  ae- 
enmaUtiona  of  sand,  so  white  and  pnre,  which 
render  the  beaches  of  our  iaIiCnd-hoine  so  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye  and  pleasant  to  the  feet,  has  no 
doubt  perplexed  the  minds  of  many  of  those  who 
have  recently  returned  from  a  sea-side  sojourn  or 
a  coast  ramble,  and  led  to  many  guessings  on 
the  sabject,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
scientific  truth.  To  the  young  especially,  the 
clear,  smooth,  cool  belt  of  powdered  crystal  that 
fringes  the  Imd,  and  along  which  the  crested 
wares  are  erer  playing  night  and  day,  is  an  ob- 
ject ofuDoeasing  wonder,  amnsement,  and  de- 
light. And  many,  in  all  probability,  are  the 
ingenions  speculations  that  have  been  hazarded 
by  these  little  sand-excavators  and  shell-hunters, 
if  we  eoald  but  learn  them,  to  account  for'  the 
origin  and  perpetuation  ef  these  charming  sea- 
walks.  All  who  are  interested  in  such  an  in- 
quiry will  read  with  pleasure  the  following  sim- 
ple and  lucid  ezplanation  of  the  matter,  which 
we  extract  from  an  admirable  work  on  Popular 
Physical  Oeolc^,*  designed  expressly  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  this  growingly  im- 
portant science.  The  transparency  of  the  au- 
thor's style  wiU  be  best  appreciated  after  peru- 
sing the  extract  which  we  subjoin,  on  the  Tari- 
ons  divinely  ordained  agencies  which  are  at  all 
times  actively  employed  in  the  formation  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

"  If  the  reader  will  examine  a  handful  of  sand 
by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  be  will  find  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  grains,  or  minute  irregularly-shaped 
particlea  of  a  hard,  shining,  of^en  semi-transpa- 
rent substance.  These  particles  are,  if  not  round, 
very  much  rounded,  often  hiving  on  the  surface 
a  rubbed  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  worn 
and  ground  against  each  other.  As  to  river  or 
sea  sand,  it  is  obvious  that  this  rubbing  must  ac- 
tually have  taken  place,  because,  as  the  moving 
water  most  frequently  wash  the  sand  about  and 
roll  it  onwards  in  its  course,  the  particles  must 
be  coDsitantly  exposed  to  friction  against  each 
other,  or  against  whatever  substance  it  may  be 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  It  is  clear- 
ly possible,  therefore,  that  all  river  or  sea  sand 
may  have  been  produced,  or  brought  into  the 
state  of  sand,  by  the  action  of  the  running  or 
moving  waters  tearing  away  fii^pnents  of  rock, 
breaking  them  up  into  constantly  diminishing 
particles,  and,  by  perpetual  friction  and  rolling, 
grinding  those  particles  into  small  rounded 
grains.  If  this  mode  of  formation  be  thie  for 
aJl  sand  found  now  beneath  or  on  the  margin  of 
aay  moving  water,  it  is,  a  priori,  highly  proba- 
ble that  all  sand  whatever,  even  that  of  the  wild 
deserts  of  Subara,  the  sands  of  Arabia,  or  those 
of  the  centre  of  Australia,  have  bpcn  thus  formed 

*'<  PopoUr  Physical  Geology."  By  J.  Beete  Jokes, 
M  *.,  r.a<s.,  M. %-!•«•>  tic,  fce.  London:  Reeve  &  Co. 

issa. 


"It  is,  however,  by  no  means  neoesaary  to 
suppose  that  the  water  always  detached  the  sand 
directly  from  the  rock  at  sand,  that  is,  in  small 
grains.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  examine  the 
action  of  moving  water  now,  whether  we  go  to 
the  rapids  and  cataracts  of  rivers,  or  to  the  break- 
ers of  the  sea  battering  against  a  rocky  coast,  we 
shall  everywhere  see  large  blocks  of  rock  lying 
about  often  but  newly  detached  from  their  origi- 
nal site,  with  all  their  angles  sharp  and  their 
fractures  fresh,,  the  yet  unhealed  scar  perhaps 
plainly  visiblo  in  the  cli£f  above.  We  should 
see  also  blocks  having  every  gradation  of  form, 
from  this  newly  broken  angular  fragment  to 
smaller  and  smoother  well  rounded  boulders  and 
pebbles,  having  every  projecting  angle  ground 
off  and  all  the  surface  worn  as  smooth  as  a  bil- 
liard-balL  This  has  been  effected  by  the  fre- 
quent moving  and  rolling  of  all  these  blocks  one 
against  the  other  on  the  pebble  beach  or  in  the 
bed  of  the  torrent,  every  roll  removing  some  lit- 
tle oomeri  chipping  off  some  little  projection, 
each  separated  ftagment  being  itself  smoothed 
and  rolled  into  a  pebble  or  shingle,  and  all  the 
waste  of  this  process  being  carried  off  by  the  mo- 
ving water  in  the  shape  of  sand.  Thus  we  come 
to  look  upon  not  only  all  sand  as  a  water-worn 
material,  but  also  upon  every  pebble  and  every 
detached  stone,  of  whatever  shape  and  size, 
whether  found  in  river,  lake,  or  ocean,  if  it  has 
at  all  a  worn  and  rounded  outline,  as  having 
probably  acquired  that  outline  by  the  action  of 
moving  water,  and  as  having  been  probably  trans- 
ported by  that  action  from  its  parent  site  to  the 
place  where  they  now  find  it. 

"  There  are  two  mineral  subetances  which 
enter  more  largely  into  the  structure  of  all  rocks 
than  any  other :  theao  are  silica  and  alumina. 
The  moat  common  form  of  silica  is  quarts,  which 
is  almost  entirely  pure  silica  Rock-crystal  is  a 
common  name  for  quarts  in  its  crystalline  form ; 
in  this  state  it  is  quite  transparent ;  it,  however, 
is  often  found  in  veins  in  the  hard  rooks  as  an 
opaque  milk-white  stone,  very  hard  and  brittle. 
When  quarts  is  colored  dull  white  or  brown  by 
the  slight  admixture  of  other  substances,  it  is 
called  flint.  All  non-orystallized  quarts,  and 
most  rocks  that  are  made  of  it,  when  broken  by 
the  hammer  or  in  any  other  way,  commonly 
split  into  squarish  or  cubical  lumps,  which  when 
acted  on  by  moving  water,  soon  get  their  comers 
rounded  off  so  as  to  be  eaaily  rolled  or  moved, 
either  as  large  pebbles  or  as  small  round  grains. 
It  is  partiy  on  account  of  their  superior  hardness 
and  unyieldingness  to  chemical  or  mechanical 
force,  that  the  jKreat  majority  of  all  pebbles  and 
sand  consists  of  quarts.  If  we  re-examine  with 
a  lens  our  handful  of  sea-sand,  we  should  find 
all  the  little  glassy-looking  or  nmi-transparent 
grains,  and  most  of  the  opaque  ones,  to  be  made 
of  quarts,  mingled  perhaps  with  grains  of  a  few, 
other  substances,  and,  in  the  case  of  sea^and 
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wHh  graiita  of  broken  shell  ot  coral,  or  other  sea 
oreatures." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  deaoribe  the  nature 
of  alumina,  which,  it  appears,  i3  a  substanoe  that 
does  not  oommonlj  oconr  in  any  pure  form,  as 
silioa  does  in  qnartz,  but  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  manj  minerals,  and  gives  them 
the  property  of  forming  clay  and  mud,  by  much 
the  same  natural  processes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed as  taking  place  in  the  production  of  sand. 
As  this  is  a  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  upon 
which  we  have  not  now  space  to  enter,  we  pass 
over  the  writer's  observations  on  this  topio^  and 
oome  to  some  of  the  other  agencies  which  are 
mentioned  as  being  incessantly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  grinding  down  the  solid  rooks  and  gra- 
doally  triturating  them  into  sand  or  mud.  Fore- 
most among  these,  for  the  universality  of  its  ae- 
tioB,  if  not  for  its  violence  or  power,  is  rain. 

*'  There  is  not  a  shower  of  rain  that  fialls,  whe- 
ther on  the  crowded  street,  the  dusty  road,  the 
plains,  the  hills,  or  the  mountain  summits,  that 
does  not  cause  a  multitude  of  rills  and  streams 
of  muddy  water  to  flow  from  higher  to  lower 
levels.  The  mud  borne  along  by  that  water 
was  once  part  of  a  solid  rock.  Even  if  it  be  bat 
the  waste  of  the  bricks  and  tiles  of  our  homes, 
this  is  still  true ;  and  it  is  equally  trne  for  every 
other  oase,  except  for  those  particles  of  it  that 
may  be  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  mattei^  Even  the  gentlest  rain 
that  soaks  silently  into  the  most  richly  carpeted 
meadow  of  grass  contributes  to  the  stock  of  water 
contained  below  ground,  which  here  and  there 
bursts  forth  in  springs,  carrying  momently  some 
grain  of  mineral  matter  to  the  brook,  the  river, 
and  the  ocean.  Who  has  not  seen  the  springs 
discolored  after  heavy  rain  ?  Who  has  not 
watched  in  wet  weather  the  swollen  brooks  or  the 
roaring  torrent,  with  its  thick,  muddy,  ooffee- 
oolored  water  ?  Whoever  has  seen  these  things, 
has  seenone  of  the  multitudinous  actions  ofnature, 
which  are  fo  ever  and  everywhere  in  operation, 
performing  slowly,  and  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
mighty  works  by  means  apparently  inadequate, 
and  at  first  sight  perhaps  not  especially  adapted 
to  the  purpose. 

"  There  are,  however,  other  agencies  at  work 
— agencies  acting  with  greater  local  power  than 
mere  rain,  in  wearing  away  solid  rooks  and  tnuis- 
porting  the  waste  to  other  localities.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  action  of  brooks  and  rivers)  but  if 
we  were  to  trace  them  more  minutely  and  in 
detail,  and  follow  them  up  to  where  they  acquire 
aswifier  stream,  or 'where  rapids  and  cataracts 
occur  in  them,  we  should  estimate  still  more 
highly  their  destructive  power  on  solid  rock. 
Rivers  are,  in  &ct,  great  natural  saws  or  planes, 
for  ever  grooving  furrows  in  the  land.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent,  where  it  has 
out  a  deep  ravine  through  hard  rock,  and  he  will 
see  the  amount  of  its  force  perpetually  aeting. 


"Again,  on  mountain  tops,  or  in  high  latitudes 
ertn  on  lower  ground,  frost  is  another  great 
agent  of  disintegration.  Any  one  who  ascends 
the  mountains  of  our  own  islands  for  the  firat 
time  will  often  be  surprised  at  the  multitude  of 
angular  fragments  and  fallen  blocks  he  sees  scat- 
tered over  their  summits,  or  piled  at  the  foot  of 
of  their  precipices.  Of  these,  many,  if  not  most, 
have  been  detached  by  the  action  of  frost,  cans- 
the  water  contained  in  the  joints  and  crevices  to 
expand  and  rend  them  asunder,  just  as  in  a 
cold  winter's  night  the  jugs  and  water  bottles 
are  apt  to  bunt  -by  the  frost  in  our  bedrooms. 

"  Of  all  agenoiee,  however,  the  most  efficient 
in  the  destruction  and  degredation^of  rock,^  be- 
cause it  is  both  locally  powerful  and  very  widely 
diffused,  is  the  action  of  the  sea  breakere.  In 
all  climes,  in  all  latitudes,  along  all  shores  of  all 
seas  and  oceans,  this  action  is  ceaselessly  at  work 
day  and  night,  summer  and  winter,  gently  and 
imperceptibly  even  in  calms,  furiously  and  vig- 
orously in  storms,  gradually  but  steadily  in  mod- 
erate weather,  wave  after  wave  is  launched  from 
the  sea  against  the  land,  eating  and  tearing  it 
away.  No  one  can  have  Tisited  the  soft  cliffy 
shores  of  the  east  and  south  of  England  without 
having  been  almost  an  eye-witness  of  this  action. 
It  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  better  displayed,  than  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough.  I 
well  remember  many  vean  ago  being  struck, 
when  attempting  to  walk  under  the  cliffs  from 
Scarborough  to  Filey  Bay,  with  the  enormous 
slices  or  square  pilasters  of  oliff  that,  having 
been  undermined  by  the  action  of  the  breaken 
at  high  water,  had  fallen  forward  headlong  into 
the  sea,  the  empty  space  they  had  Once  filled  in 
the  precipice  above  showing  its  still  freshly  ex- 
posed and  jagged  sur&or.,  gaping  from  the  wound. 
Any  one,  it  may  be  added,  who  has  visited  the 
southern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  rambled 
along  the  eastern  coast,  will  be  familiar  with 
other  illustrations  of  the  enoroaohing  power  of 
the  sea.  The  disappearance  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Dunwich,  with  its  numerous  churches,  is  mat- 
ter of  notoriety. 

"  But  if  we  leave  these  soft  and  easily  destroy- 
ed rocks,  and  come  to  the  hard  and  rugi;ed  pro- 
montories of  the  west  of  England,  of  Wales,  of 
Ireland,  or  of  Scotland,  we  still  have  evidently 
signs  of  the  same  action.  Let  any  one,  however, 
traverse  any  of  these  coasts  when  a  wild  western 
gale  is  stirring  up  the  Atlantic  from  afar  off, 
heaving  its  waters  into  huge  mountainous  rid^, 
crested  with  foaming  breakers,  and  bringine 
them  up  rank  after  rank  to  fall  madly  on  the  land, 
dashing  the  white  spray  high  over  cliff  and  head- 
land, and  making  even  the  solid  rocks  on  which 
he  stands  to  shake  and  quiver  with  the  blows. 
He  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  undentanding 
the  reason  of  the  broken  and  indented  coast,  of 
the  jagged  cliffs,  of  the  pinnacles  (^  rock  jutting 
oat  here  and  there,  and  of  the  projecting  lines  of 
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reef  showing  often  like  blaek  koobs  far  out  among 
tbe  foam  of  the  breakers.  He  will  see  that 
wherever  there  is  a  baj  or  indeutatioB,  the  rock 
was  originall  V  softer,  or  the  land  was  lower,  than 
ordioarj  ;  wnererer  there  is  a  promontory,  the 
rock  was  harder,  or  was  so  placed  as  to  he  able 
better  to  withstand  the  wares ;  whererer  there  is 
R  projecting  reef  or  line  of  rooky  islets  stretch- 
ing out  to  the  sea,  there  the  rock  was  of  the  hard- 
est and  most  nnjielding  character.  What  is  this 
bat  to  say  that  the  sea  has  worn  all  those  inden- 
tations, has  eaten  away  the  sides  of  the  promon- 
tory, has  destroyed  the  land  that  once  covered 
and  protected  the  reef,  or  that  once  connected 
the  line  of  islets  with  the  main,  and  that  it  wotild 
have  destroyed  them  also  had  tbey  not  in  some 
degree  resisted  its  power,  standing  ap  as  yet  to 
mark  the  amount  of  destructioo  that  has  taken 
place  around  them,  but  ultimately  themselves 'to 
disappear  beneath  the  waves  like  their  brethren 
before  them  7" — Leigure  Sour. 
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To  confess  a  fault  that  is  none,  out  of  fear,  is 
indeed  mean;  but  not  to  be  afraid  of  standing 
in  one,  is  bmtbh.— Fm.  Fenn. 


XKE  QBEATNIBg  OF   IiITTLZ     TmNOS. 

In  Lieut.  Maury's  recent  work  on  the  Physi- 
cal Greography  of  the  Sea,  he  gives  the  result  of 
microscopic  examinations  of  some  shells  drawn 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  where 
it  is  more  than  two  miles  in  depth.  The  shells 
are  so  minute  that  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear 
like  oommon  dust  or  clay,  although  not  a  grain 
of  sand  is  among  them ;  and  yet  are  so  preserved 
that  their  most  delicate  edges  are  all  perfect.  It 
would  require  a  larger  grave  to  hold  all  the  coral 
insects  of  the  world  than  all  the  elephants.  The 
smallest  tenants  of  the  ocean,  not  the  largest,  an 
its  most  important  occupants,  and  the  microscopic 
shell  flsh  create  more  important  changes  than 
the  whales. 

It  has  been  the  great  error  of  historians,  states- 
men and  politicians  to  lose  sight  of  this  truth. 
They  look  only  at  the  ^hsles,  ihe  big  Jish,  and 
seem  to  consider  these  as  the  monarchs  of  the 
deep  sea  of  politics,  and  they  alone  have  the 
right  to  swim  there.  If  the  French  Emperor 
flounders,  or  the  Russian  Autocrat  turns  over  on 
his  side  and  dies,  each  contortion  Is  duly  chroni* 
c]ed.  But  in  the  meantime,  what  do  we  hear  of 
the  progress  of  the  people,  the  industrious  classes, 
the  small  jUh  f  They  are  the  true  monarchs  of 
this  great  and  wide  sea  of  politics  after  all.  They 
form  tbe  strata  by  which  the  geologists  of  his- 
tory will  hereafter  mark  the  progress  of  this  age, 
and  classify  all  its  products ;  and  upon  the  basis 
of  which  all  future  soeiety  will  develops  itself. 
Take  care  of  the  poor,  and  the  rich  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  Educate  the  masses,  and  there 
will  arise  from  the  number  a  sufficiently  large 
class  to  generalize  their  ideas,  and  carry  oat  their  ' 
princij^les.  Beform  the  people,  make  them  tem- 
perate, truthful  and  virtuous,  for  they  give  tone 
and  temper  to  the  age  and  to  tbe  country,  deter- 
mining tbe  character  of  its  leaders  far  more  than 
the  leaders  that  of  the  masses. 

And  so  in  individnal  life  and  character.  It  is 
little  things  tliat  make  and  'unmake  us.  There 
are  tbouBands  of  young  men  of  genius  and  enter- 
prise at  this  moment  who  dream  of  fame  and  dis* 
I  tinction,  and  who,  if  it  only  required  some  one 
great  act  of  daring  or  sacrifice  within  the  scope 
of  human  possibility  to  become  distinguished, 
would  be  heroes ;  bnt  because  true  eminence  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  a  persevering  application 
in  a  number  of  daily  virtues,  are  constantly  at 
war  with  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  and  esteem 
it  a  very  badly  governed  world,  in  which  tbey 
find  no  higher  place. 

It  is  a  man's  little  habits  of  dress,  demeanor 
and  conversation  that  make  or  unmake  the  friends 
on  which  his  success  and  happiness  in  life  depend. 
It  is  on  a  man's  little  habits  of  eating  and  drink*> 
ing,  of  loitering  over  trifles,  or  knowing  how  to 
brush  them  aside,  that  his  character  for  idleness 
or  industry,  and  the  occupation  of  the  largest 

part  of  his  time,  depend.     It  is  the  way  in  which 
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a  man  takes  care  of  the  pennies  in  hb  pecaoiary 
transactions  that  determines  whether  he  will 
ever  take  care  of  poands. 

Little  habits  drive  nails  into  our  coffins.  They 
more  than  make  up  b;  their  number,  what  they 
seem  to  lack  in  iudividual  importance.  They 
are  the  true  seeds  of  character.  We  might  as 
well  plant  acorns,  and  not  expect  them  to  grow, 
as  cherish  small  vices  and  not  calculate  on  their 
increase ;  or  as  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  firm 
and  noble  oak  where  no  acorns  were  ever  planted, 
as  true  greatness  and  success  in  life,  where  the 
seedlings  of  a  thousand  little  habits  of  inlustry 
and  virtue  had  not  been  first  carefully  cherished. 

In  a  word,  character  is  the  sam  of  little  things, 
rather  than  great  ones.  The  true  estimate  of  an 
individual  is  not  ascertained  by  his  accidental  or 
occasional  achievements,  but  his  every-day  habits. 
A  nation's  character,  is  not  determined  by  its 
&mou8  men,  but  by  the  habits  of  its  masses,  and 
the  character  of  the  age  by  the  rices  or  virtues 
that  were  so  inherent  as  to  be  unnoticed. — 
Public  Ledger. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  ahd  Mbal. — Breadstuffa  of  all  descriptions 
are  very  quirt.  The  sales  for  export  are  li^Dt,  at 
$10  30  a  1 1  00.  The  offerings  for  home  eonsomption 
were  at  $10  15  per  bbl.  for  common  and  good  brands. 
Sales  at  $11  25  a  12  25  per  barrel  for  extra  and  fancy 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is  firm.  Lasr  sales  at  $7  2S  per 
bu.,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Brandywine  Corn  Meal 
at  $9  00  per  bbl. 

Gsam. — Wheat  is  quite  scare*.  Sale*  of  prime 
red  at  $2  SO  'per  bo.,  and  Penna.  white  at  $  3  63 
Rye  is  selling  at  $1  52.  Corn  is  steady.  Sales-of 
13,000  bnshels  Southern  and  Penna.  yellow  al  112c, 
afloat,  and  at  lllc  in  store.  Good  Pennsylvania  Oats 
are  selling  at  67c  per  bushel,  adoat,  and  70e  in  store. 

Cattle  Makkkt — The  supply  of  Beef  Cattle, 
during  the  past  week,  has  been  ralbvr  small,  only 
700  head  having  b-en  offered.  Prices  were  well 
maintained,  and  most  of  them  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $11  SO  to  13  00  per  lOO  lbs.  Cows  and  Calves 
are  in  good  demand,  the  former  selling!  from  $18  to 
$43.  The  receipt  of  Hogs  was  quite  large,  some 
2000  head  being  offerad  and  disposed  of  4;6  73  a  $7  50 
per  100  lbs.  The  demand  for  Sheep  and  Lambs  was 
good,  and  all  that  were  offered  fold  at  from  $4  to  $8, 
according  to  condition. 


WILL  be  Pulilishfd  Fifth  month  lath,  1855,  THE 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  Sardt  Fouwoatiow 
Sbakeh,  and  Innocknrt  with  her  OpaR  Fact,  by 
William  Penh,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.     180  pages.    Price  39  cents. 

T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
Sth  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 


CHESTEtfFiF-LD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.— The  Summer  Session  of  thi«  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty,  weeks 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  onr-hatf  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  stMion. 
No  extra  charge.. 

For  further  particular*,  address 

HF,NRT  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosswicks  P.  OAce,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
4th  mo.  31— 3m. 


TEACHER  WANTED.- The  Boys'  Department  of 
Friends'  Central  School  if  now  vacated  for  want 
of  a  suitably  qualified  Friend  to  fill  the  position  of 
Priacipal  Teacher  and  Lecturer  to  that  and  the  Girl*' 
School.  The  building*  have  been  put  op  to  aecom* 
modate,  conveniently,  one  hundred  pupils  of  each  sex. 
The  Girls'  Department  has  been,  and  is  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  with  the  reputation  of  a  first 
class  finishing  seminary.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
densely  populated  city,  with  the  want  felt  by  Friends 
of  a  boys'  finishing  school,  an  opportunity  present* 
itself  to  an  energetic  and  competent  Teacher,  not  often 
surpassed.  A  liberal  salary  will  be  guaranteed,  and 
the  whole  proceeds  of  tuition  are,  by  the  existing  ar- 
rangements, appropriated,  free  of  rent  either  for  the 
building  or  its  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  Teach- 
ers. 
For  ihformation  on  the  subject  apply  to 
Sahdbl  J.  Levick, 

240  N.  Third  SU 
Macphxrsou  SAunszas, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
JoHK  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Mastha  Mxllob, 

S  Franklin  St. 
Sth  mo.  86. Philadelphia. 


GREENWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— 
This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine,  We«t  Bradford  township,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marshalton. 

This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  year* 
under  the  euperintendenee  of  the  subscriber.  He  has 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  ShortUdge,  a  young  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distitfgnished  himself  for  his  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonts,at  sixty 
dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  Educa- 
tion, such  as  Gramuak,  Rhetokic,  Elocution,  Pho- 
NOORAPHV,  Botany,  See.  Geography  and  History  will 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish, 
will  be  taught  without  additional  charge. 

L)>ctures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari- 
ous branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conform 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decorum-  No 
profanity  of  laneuage  or  game  of  chance,  such  a* 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated. 

The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  of 
the  argument  of  force  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delightful  summer 
retreat.  It  is  easily  reached  from  West  Chester  and 
Downingtown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  to 
Marshalton  three  times  a  week,  viz. :  Third,  Fifth 
and  Seventh  days.  , 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshalton  P.  0. 

JONA.  CAUSE,  Principal. 

JOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  Teaehtr. 

The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  mo. 
1st,  1855.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  any 
time,aR  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  harvest. 

r>th  mo.  19— 6t. 

Merrihew  &  ThomMoa,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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An  account  of  the  Life;  Sufferingt,  JSxerei»e$, 
and  Trarels,  of  tluxt  faithful  leroant  of  Christ, 
Jane  Hosketu. 

(ContlDttcd  from  paga  117.) 

Bat  to  retarn.  My  mind  was  atill  engaged 
about  Chester,  with  strong  desi^^s  to  bo  with 
Friends  there ;  but  how  to  aooomplish  it  I  knew 
not :  yet  I  knew  the  promises  of  God  were  yea, 
and  amen ;  and  in  this  I  confided.  However,  a 
good  opportunity  soon  offered.  I  was  just  fioish- 
ing  some  work,  which  I  had  taken  to  do  for  a 
frimd ;  and  on  my  saying,  when  this  is  done,  I 
know  not  where  to  get  more, — one  not  of  our  so- 
ciety being  in  oonipany  said  to  me,  "  Fear  not, 
God  will  always  provide  for  you,  because  you 
fear  his  great  name."  I  made  no  leply.  Bat, 
in  a  few  minutes,  somebody  knocked  at  the  door; 
1,  being  next,  opened  it ;  when  I  saw  a  man  of  a 
fEOod  appearance  sitting  on  hor.<>eback.  He  asked 
whether  there  was  any  young  woman  there  that 
wanteJ  a  place;  for  he  wanted  a  maid, — one  that 
was  sober  f  We  desired  him  to  alight ;  and  in- 
i{aired  of  him  whence  he  came.  He  and  his 
family  belonged  to  Chester  meeting,  and  ho  lived 
not  Ux  from  the  town.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  my  mind,  it  may  be  this  is  a  providential 
thing  to  bring  me  to  that  people.  I  will  give 
him  expectation  of  my  gning  with  him  next  week 
if  he  will  come  for  me.  But  concluded  to  hire 
unly  f*>c  a  month,  to  see  how  I  liked  his  wife, 
dw.  I  oommunieated  my  mind  to  him ;  be  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  asked  me  what  wages  I  re- 
? aired  1  I  answered,  as  usual,  what  they  thonght 
deserved  ;  so  we  parted.  His  lume  was  Ben- 
janio  Head,  a  worthju  honest  man.  He  ealled 
at  a  Friend's  boose  ^Mt  by,  and  told  of  his  sue- 
ness,  and  when  he  was  to  fetch  me.  They  told 
kin  I  was  a  preacher,  and  they  were  nnwillior 
to  part  with  me.  But  he  had  my  word,  and 
ftmt  aeeording  to  oor  agreement.  I  was  prepared 
to  attend  hia  call,  and  co  went  with  him. 


I  found  his  family  consisted  only  of  himself, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  with  one  man  and  maid 
servant.  His  wife,  being  apprised  of  my  ciiar- 
aoter,  received  me  with  love  and  affection;  which 
lasted,  not  only  while  we  lived  together,  but  to 
the  conclnsion  of  her  time  in  this  life.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  high  iDgratitudo  in  me,  if  I 
had  not  returned  their  kindness  in  the  best  man> 
ner  I  could ;  for  I  had  not  been  there  three 
Veeks,  before  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever, 
which  reduced  ma  so  low  that  my  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  They  got  the  best  advice  that  could 
be' had, — sparing  neither  cost  nor  labor,  in  hopai 
of  restoring  my  health.  Though  the  distemper 
was  violent  on  my  body,  yet  I  was  &vored  with 
quietude  of  mind,  and  was  entirely  resigned  to 
the  Divine  Will,  whether  to  live  or  die. 

It  is  a  great  blessing,  that  attends  those  who 
fear  God,  that  his  holy  Spirit  accompanies  their 
pouls,  when  upon  a  bed  of  languishing.  The 
Psalmist  experienced  this  in  his  day;  and  so  will 
alt  the  righteous  now,  as  well  as  then. 

This  illness  hold  me  near  three  months.  In 
all  which  time,  this  friend  Head  and  her  daugh- 
ter, a  sober  young  woman,  attended  me  night 
and  day,  very  carefully.  Several  of  Chester 
friends,  and  others,  also  visited  me,  and  tendered 
their  services,  in  ministering  things  suitable  for 
my  disorder,  as  well  as  otherwise:  so  that  I  want- 
ed for  nothing  that  was  proper  for  me.  Some 
friends  were  fur  removing  me;  but  that  was  im- 
possible. Besides,  the  friend,  with  whom  I  was, 
declared  against  any  such  motion  :  and  I  was 
opposed  to  it  myself,  under  this  eondderation, 
that  if  it  pleased  Providence  to  raise  me,  it  wonld 
be  my  duty  to  stay,  and  make  such  retaliation  as 
might  be  in  my  power. 

Thns,  the  time  was  prolonged  six  or  teren 
months,  instead  of  one.  So  that  we,  poor,  short- 
sighted mortals  may  propose  many  things  to  oar- 
selves,  but  Providence  can  disappoint;  and  all 
for  our  good,  if  we  patiently  submit ;  and  indeed 
it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  so  to  do* 
Grace  Lloyd,  perceiving  that  friend  Head  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  me,  forbore  speaking  aay 
thing  of  her  mind  to  me,  until  aft«r  I  had  got 
eat  to  meeting;  which  I  did  as  soon  as  I  waa 
able. 

Hy  first  going  to  meeting  was  op  a  first-day. 
The  meeting  wns  largo,  by  reason  that  Jolui 
Dawson,  a  Kriend  from  Great  Britain,  was  then. 
I  sat  about  the  middle  of  the  house,  under  maek 
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exercise  of  spirit,  insomuch  that  the  friend  wac 
aensible  of  it,  though  at  a  distance.  And 
although  I  did  not  appear  in  testimony,  jet  I 
was  not  hid.  I  dont  remember  any  thing  re- 
markable that  attended  the  meeting.  John  Daw- 
son was  silent ;  and,  aa  soon  an  it  broke  up,  he 
spoke  to  David  Lloyd,  saying,  "  Stop  that  young 
woman,  who  sat  iii  such  a  place.  1  hate  some- 
thing to  say  to  her,  from  the  Lord."  He  spoke 
so  loud  that  1  heard  him,  and,  trembling,  was 
going  away.  But  Grace  Lloyd  desired  uie  to 
stay,  and  kindly  told  me  I  mast  go  home  with 
her.  I  excused  myself ;  but  it  did  not  avail; 
she  would  not  be  denied, — I  must  go.  I  there- 
fore asked  leave  of  friend  Head ;  which  she 
readily  gave  me,  and  left  a  borso  for  me  to  ride 
home. 

When  we  came  to  David  Lloyd's,  there  was  a 
great  company  of  Friends ;  but  not  thinking  my- 
self worthy,  I  would  not  thrust  in  among  them, 
intending  to  go  among  the  servants.  But  this 
was  not  permitted ;  for,  as  I  was  entering  the 
parlor,  I  heard  the  English  friend  say,  "  Where 
is  the  young  woman — I  want  her  company." 
I  came  in  and  was  seated  next  him.  -  He  took 
hold  of  my  hand,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and 
after  a  little  silence,  spoke  to  me  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  way  of  encouragement,  as  I  have  not 
freedom  here  to  relate.  Only  so  much  I  may 
say,  he  proved  a  true  prophet  to  me,  as  I  after- 
wards experienced,  respecting  the  work  the  Lord 
waift.preparing  mc  for,  and  aboat  to  employ  me 
in.  But  I,  like  Nicodemus,  wan  ready  to  siay, 
How  can  this  be  ?  Will  the  Almighty  engage 
snch  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  in  his  ro  great  a 
work  7  He  knows  I  am  no  ways  sufficient  for 
the  task.  But  the  divine  word  was,  "  Trust  in 
Biy  all  sufficient  power; — that  shall  properly 
qualify  thee  for  every  service.  What  I  require 
of  thee  is,  to  be  faithfnl,  and  thoa  shalt  see  great- 
er things  than  have  yet  been  made  manifest." 

I  felt  infinite  Goodness  near.  My  soul  bowed 
in  awful  reverence  to  the  divine  Majcsiy  ot  hea- 
ven and  earth  ;  and  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  I 
■aid.  Lord  I  will  submit  to  every  dispensation 
which  thou  allotest.  The  Friends  present  were 
mightily  broken,  and  we  were  made  partakers  to- 
gether of  the  virtue  of  light  and  life,  which 
caused  gladness  of  heart,  so  that  little  food  satis- 
fied some  of  ns. 

After  dinner,  the  friend  spoke  to  David  Lloyd 
and  his  wife,  saying,  "  Take  this  young  woman  ; 
make  her  your  adopted  child  ;  and  give  her  lib- 
erty to  go  wherever  Truth  leads."  They  told 
him  that  was  their  inntention ;  and  when.  I  was 
free  to  come,  their  house  should  be  my  home  for 


lat^,)  and  if  I  would  come  and  live  with  them, 
they  intended  to  do  well  for  me. 

'  I  admired  at  the  ordering  of  Providence,  in 
thus  providing  for  mo,  a  poor  destitute  orphan, 
geplrated  from  all  my  natural  friends,  in  a  strange 
land,  and  had  no  certain  habitation  here  in  mu- 
tability. Oh  '.  that  all  would  fear  and  serve  the 
living  God,  whose  goodness  endures  forever.  It 
was  his  own  work,  and  he  shall  have  tlie  praise. 
We  parted  in  tears,  under  the  holy  influence  of 
Divine  love;  and  I,  with  a  sense  of  his  wonder- 
ful kindness  to  me,  went  home,  rejoicing  in  spirit, 
and  praising  the  Almighty. 

I  mended  fast,  as  to  health,  so  that  I  was  able 
to  perfornik  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  master  and 
mistress.  I  stayed  with  them  till  near  spring ; 
and  then  parted  in  much  affection.  We  loved 
each  ot^er  sincerely.  They  always  treated  me 
with  respect,  as  I  did  them;  being  fully  satis^ed 
they  wore  instruments  in  bringing  me  to  my  fu- 
ture settlement  in  this  world.  And  this  lov« 
subsisted  between  us  until  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
take  them  to  himself.  Their  memory  is  as  agree- 
able to  me  now,  as  in  the  beginning  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. 

I  entered  into  David  Lloyd's  family,  as  an  up- 
per servant,  such  as  in  England  are  called  house- 
keepers ;  having  all  the  keys,  plate,  linen,  &c. 
delivered  unto  me.  They  had  a  great  family; 
and  every  thing  passed  through- my  hands.  As 
they  had  reposed  such  a  trust  in  me,  it  broaghi 
a  weighty  concern  on  my  mind,  that  I  might 
conduct  aright,  and  discharge  my  duly  faithfully, 
both  to  my  principals  and  their  servants ;  and, 
being  sensible  of  my  own  weakness,  I  many 
times,  when  others  were  asleep,  poured  out  my 
prayers  to  God,  and  aeked  wisdom  of  him  who 
gives  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not. 

I  was  often  afraid,  lest  through  my  miseon- 
dttct,  I  should  bring  dishonor  to  the  pure  Troth 
I  made  profession  of.  For,  I  now  begun  to  speak 
frequently  in  meetings;  and  many  eyes  were 
upon  me.  I  was  become  like  a  city  on  a  bill, 
which  could  not  be  hid.  Christ  our  Lord,  speak- 
ing of  this  situation  says,  "  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
This  text  was  often  revived  in  my  memory ;  and 
under  this  dispensation,  i  was  led  through  a 
painful,  anxious  travail  of  soul.  1  considered,  1 
had  been  tried  in  low  life ;  though  I  never  want- 
ed for  necessaries,  but  was  always  provided  for. 
And  having  met  with  kind  treatment  from  all 
sorts  of  peopio,  I  was  blessed  with  contentment 
in  the  station  allotted  me.  Now,  I  was  to  b« 
proved  with  great  plenty  :  and  favored  with  the 


the  future.     He  replied,  ■■  Do  as  you  say,  and  j  company  of  valuable  friends,  who  often  ficquent- 
the  blessing  of  God  will  attend  you  on  her  be-   ed  our  house  :  and  though  I  was  but  in  tlie  sta- 


half."  Grace  Lloyd  then  took  lue  into  another 
apartment,  and  told  tne  how  she  and  hor  hus- 
band were  drawn  in  love  to  me,  the  first  time 
tbey  saw  me,  at  Haverfurd,  (aa  has  beeu  rela- 


tion of  a  servant,  yet  I  was  muih  notiic-d  by 
them;  for  when  they  cnme,  I  was  always  nllowed 
to  be  in  the  room  with  tliem.  This  was  a  great 
obligation  conferred  oil  me ;  but  it  did  not  ele- 
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v»te  my  mind, — it  made  mc  more  humble  and 
ksiiduoas  in  mj  bosiness.  Another  favor  con- 
ferred on  me,  waa,  that  I  always  dined  vith  mas- 
ter and  mistreae ;  which  waa  of  advantage,  for 
naany  timea  their  conversation  was  profitable. 

Tfans,  aa  I  kept  my  eye  steady  to  tb«  Al- 
mighty, he  gave  me  £ivor  among  Prienda,  and 
with  both  my  said  benefaetora.  They  were  kind 
snd  affectionate,  like  tender  parents,  watching 
over  me  for  good ;  often  telling  me  to  mind  the 
dictates  of  IVath  ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  I  found  a 
eoncem  to  visit  any  meetings,  to  be  siire  to  go  ; 
and  they  were  very  careful  to  provide'  suitably 
for  me  in  every  respect.  This  waa  engaging, 
and  my  love  to  them  increased  daily.  I  judged 
it  ny  doty,  to  make  their  interest  my  own^  as 
if  I  was  their  child ;  and  can  in  truth  say,  I  never 
«rilfully  disobliged  either  of  them,  nor  left 
tboir  service  to  serve  myself,  in  any  shape.  I 
went  nowhere  without  their  feave  ;  not  so  much 
aa  to  bny  some  trifles  I  -wanted.  And  when  a 
religious  concern  came  over  my  mind  to  visit 
the  ehnrcbea  of  Christ,  they  were  the  &rat%I 
naade  acquainted  t|>erewith. 

(Tu  b«  coallaind  ) 


KARLY  flETT. — NO.   ZLIZ. 

Joseph    Whalley    was    the     son   of    Joseph 
MThalley  and  Hannah  his  wife,  of  Southfield,  in 
Lancashire.     About  three  or  four  months  before 
be  died,  being  under  some  affliction  of  body^.  jic 
oflon  desired  his  mother  to  keep  him  oompaay, 
saying,  "  Come,  mother,  keep  me  company,.f^at^ 
let  us  wait  a  little  together."     She  at  one  time 
aake-i  hira,  what  be  thought  of  himself  as  to  his 
inward  condition.     After  a  little 
"  [  fear  I  have  not  been  so  eateful 
ought  to  have  been.     When  I  hav^ 
meetings,  and  opportunities  of  profit, 
too  apt  to  gr6w  into  forgetfulness  agi 
iBg  with  some  of  my  companions  in  lai 
JMting.     But  I  hope,  if  it  please  Qod' 
me  t»  my  former  health  agvio,  and  len^ 
aiy  day  a  little  longer,  I  shall  be  mord, 
for  the  future,  for  I  believe   that  it  is. 
and  pleasure  thus  to  afflict  me  for  my  gi 
i  may  remember  my  ways.     I  believe 
answered  the  end  of  my  creation,  I  she 
been  a  plant  to  have  glorified  Ood  in 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  ia  some  measure  Snswer 
it  in  one  way  or  other,  before  he  takes  mK  out 
tbe  world. 

On  the  21st  of  the  4th  month,  be  JMgan  to 
bleed  at  tbe  nose,  and  all  tbe  means  used  to  atop 
it,  by  men  of  skill,  proved  ioeffeetual.  In  about 
three  days  after  the  time  it  began,  finding  him- 
•elf  pretty  Lr  Bpeai,--«iMl  seeing  some-  uf  his 
firiqpd*  aud  near  relations,  und  particularly  his 
nsother,  ia  a  great  ooaoern  for  hiiu,  he  expressed 
himself  after  this  wanner,  "  1  desire  yon  to  be 
«aay  :  mother,  I  desire  thee  to  be  ea.<>y,  and  not 
to  voep^  tot  I  hope  it  will  be  iroll  with  me."  Tbea 


tnromgvbimself  to  the  young  people  present  he 
said,  "  ¥ou  see  that  I  am  a  dying,  man.  I  de- 
sire you  may  take  warning  by  me  to  remember 
your  latter  end,  seoing  you  know  not  how  soon 
it  may  be  your  turn  to  be  in  this  condition." 
Then  taking  his  brother  by  tbe  band,  said,  "  I 
desire  thee  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  be  not  stub- 
born, but  be  guided  "by  thy  mother,  aad«then  it 
will  be  well  for  thee  when  thou  oomest  to  it  dying 
hour,  which  I  am  drawing  towards,  for  thou 
must  come  to  me,  if  thou  be  a  good  lad,  but  I 
must  not  return  to  thee;  and  this  I  leave  with 
tbee  as  a  charge,  for  I  desire  thy  welfare  as  for 
my  own  soul." 

Then  he  wished  t»  see  his  oonsinj  and  showed 
a  concern  to  speak  to  him  by  way  of  advice  and 
warning.  Hut  he  not  being  in  siaht,  he  signified, 
that  though  he  should  warn,  and  his  warning  be  • 
neglected,  yet  he  should  be  clear,  and  their  blood 
would  be  upon  their  own  heads ;  referring  to 
Esekiel  the  prophet ;  "  And,"  said  he,  "  aa  for 
our  friend  John  Ecroyd,  if  I  die  I  would  have 
him  be  easy,  for  I  am  satisfied  he  hath  done  his 
endeavor.''  He  alto  signified  that  he  believed 
there  had  been  endeavors  used  sufficient,  if  the 
Lord  saw  meet  to  restore  him  to  health  again. 
"Bat,"  said  he,  "  When  the  Lord  calls,  who  can 
withstand  V  His  father  asked  him  whether  he 
was  easy  as  to  himself,  and  could  be  free  to  die 
and  leave  them.  He  answered,  "  I  am  easy  in 
my  mind,  and  have  no  disturbance,  which  is  to 
me  a  sign  that  an  inheritance  is  provided  for 
me."    A  neighbor    who  was  present  replied, 

.V  It  is  so."  Uiii  lather  asking  further  whether 
hta  had  any  thing  n^n  his  mind  to  ^y  to  him ; 
''I have  nothing,"  said  be,  "  in  commission,  hot 
that  thou  walkcst  answerable  to  the  light  whioh 
Grod  has  given  thee.''.  "  Remember  my  love  to 
FriondB,'^^aid  he,  "lor  my  love  u  to  all ;"  and 
re^^ted \bat  those  present  might  stay  with. 
biut,  fllMlt  might  please  the  Lord  to  call  him, 
"  That,"  said  he,  "  they  may  see  the  ekd  ;  far  I 
bopQ  I  shall  be  no. bud  example." 
%  AUitllfc  befjre  txia  departure,  he  desired  that 
'  lO  young  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  faia 
relations,  especially  the  youth,  might  bo  invited 
uj  his  burial ;  "  Fur,"  said  be,  "  may,  be  it  may 
ptove  an  ioduoemcnt  to  them,  through  me,  to  re* 
Member  their  latter  end."    A  little  before  b» 

/Iniahed  his  race,  afriendwhosat  near  him  thought 
of  f^he  heard  him,  with  a  low  voice,  say,  "  Praisea, 
praises;"  whioh  were  the  last  words*  he  spoke, 
and  in  a  little  after,  he  departed  this  life  as  if  he 
had  fallen  asleep,  ttie  '25th  of  4th  mo.  1724,  in 
the  <20tb  year  of  his  ago. 

"  dOD  IS  MO  Bg^ibOTlW  Orl^KIlBONS." 

I  have  been  remiudeJ  uf"  this  declaration  of 
the  apostle,  by  thu  recent  death  of  John  h.  Bro- 
gao,  a  eolored  youth,  who  lefk  his  earthly  taber-    < 
oaolo  for  a  more  glurimis  dwelling,  on  the  lOtb  , 
of  6th  month,  in  the  17th  j«ar  <2  hit  age. 
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This  lad  ma  preserred,  in  a  good  degree,  Itoil 
the  many  evils  by  wliich  the  yoang  are  bo  often 
ensnared,  and  by  his  integrity  and  propriety  of 
demeanor,  secured  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  bat  little  school  learn- 
ing, yet  by  the  improvement  of  his  scanty  stock, 
oonjoii^d  to  a  natural  brightness  of  intellect,  he 
became  an  agreeable  and  interesting  companion, 
and  gave  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

His  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  mother  was 
worthy  of  imitation ;  regarding  her  happiness  as 
far  above  his  own,  he  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  relieve  her,  and  anxiously  hoped  for  the  day, 
when,  through  his  exertions,  she  could  lire  with 
more  easo  and  comfort. 

During  the  brief  period  of  his  sickness,  (abottt 
18  days,)  he  was  enable))  to  endure  its  severity 
with  exemplary  patience  and  calainess,  and  often 
■poke  of  his  readiness  to  leave  this  lower  sphere, 
believing  that  nothing  stood  in  his  way. 

To  his  young  friends  he  imparted  good  advice, 
ftnd  in  taking  leave  of  them,  expressed  the  hope 
that  he  would  meet  them  in  heaven,  and  desired 
that  his  love  might  be  transmitted  to  several 
with  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  mingle. 

Some  of  his  friends  wishing  to  send  for  a  min- 
ister, he  declined,  saying,  that  it  wonld  not 
benefit  him,  aad  he  preferred  to  have  all  his  time 
to  himself.  He  spoke  of  matters  connected  with 
bis  death,  and  requests  to  be  buried  at  Fair 
Hill. 

Though  frequently  interrupted  in  his  conver- 
sation by  severe  spasmodic  attacks,  yet  his  mind 
was  preserved  clear  and  sensible  to  the  last ;  and 
to  one  who  expressed  a  fear  that  he  would  pass 
away  on  one  of  these  oocasion!>,  be  dissented,  be- 
lieving that  it  would  be  otherwise,  and  he  was 
&Tored  in  this  respect  to  close  hie  earthly  pil- 
grimage in  a  quiet,  sweet  frame  of  mind,  ^i  I 
doubt  not  has  been  ushered  into  the  cormpany  of 
saints.  J.  M.  T. 


lor  Frianda'  InUUIfCMcr.' 
PKID£  BEBUKBS. 

Jfebuchadnezur  walked  in  his  palace;  he 
spake  and  said,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that 
/  have  built,  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  Ay 
the  might  of  my  power,  and  for'' the  honor  of  my 
majettyf  Here  all  was  ascribed  to  self ;  no 
lefereneo  to  the  source  whence  cometb  all  qualifi- 
cation for  every  work  ;  no  returns  to  the  Oiver  of 
earth's  highest  honors,  and  of  heaven's  bounty; 
in  him,  seZ/'raled.  Although  Ood  had  appeared 
in  night  visions,  to  open  his  ear  to  discipline, 
and  by  his  prophets  bad  shown  that  he  would 
"  pour  contempt  upon  Prin.'es,"  yet  all  seemed 
unaTailing,  until  the  decree  went  forth :  "  To 
thee,  0 1  King,  is  it  spoken  :  the  kingdom  is  de- 
parted from  thee ;  they  shall  drive  tliee  from  men ; 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  till  sevett  times  pass  over  thee ;  thou  shalt 


eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven."  All  this  took  place  in  the  same 
hour.  Reason  deserted  her  empire,  and  this 
haughty  ruler,  whose  word  had  been  law  to  thou- 
sands, roamed  at  large  without  power  to  govern 
himself.  In  this  state  was  he^ield,  till  prepared 
to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  then  his  understand- 
ing returned,  and  he  blessed  the  Most  High;  then 
he  praised  and  honored  Him  who  liveth  forever 
and  ever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  and  his  kingdom  from  one  generation 
to  another ;  by  Him  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
are  reputed  as  nothing,  and  he  doeth  according 
to  his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven — and  who 
shall  say  unto  him  what  doest  thou  f  Does  not 
this  account  show  the  vanity  of  trnsting  in  human 
greatness,  of  glorying  in  possessions  that  can  be 
wrested  away  as  in  a  moment  ?  May  we  read 
understandingly,  and  bow  in  the  day  of  God's 
roerciftil  visitations,  ever  remembering  that  all 
we  possess  has  been  received,  and  that  the  more 
we  have,  either, of  talents  or  wealth,  the  greater 
is  the  responsibility  involved.  "  Humble  your- 
selves'under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  he 
will  exalt  you."  "The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  S.  H. 

hth.  mo.  1th,  1855. 

'  Compiled  for  Kri«u4>'  Intrllicvnerr. 
WILLIA.M   TYNDALS. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  a  period  of 
British  history  deeply  interesting,  as  that  in 
which  the  first  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  English  language  took  place.  Portions  of 
them  in  manuscript,  but  veiled  with  glosses,  had 
been  permitted  by  the  Romish  Church  to  be  read 
in  English  ;  but  thiil  was  under  restrictions  which 
nearly  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  except  to  a 
favored  few  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

A  general  discontent  prevailed*  in  England 
atraintit  a  pompous  cardinal  and  a  corrupt  clergy, 
when  Luther,  supported  by  some  of  the  German 
princes,  boldly  threw  oiF  his  allegiance  to  the 
Pope,  and  by  the  publioaiion  of  the  Bible  in 
Crerman,  laid  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. In  1525  Le  Fevre  printed  the  New 
Testament  in  French  :  and  about  tbe  same  time 
William  Tyndale  prepared  to  publish  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Scripture  in  his  vornacular  language, 
an  object  which  had  occupied  his  orind  with  in- 
tense anxiety  for  many  years. 

William  Tyndale  was  born  at  Hunt's  Ccurt, 
Gloucestershire,  about  the  year  1477.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  becume  a  diligent  student  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  having  been  instructed 
from  a  child  in  grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy; 
he  continued  there,  until  his  proficiencey  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  otiabled  him  to  read 
tbe  New  TosUmeot  to  his  fellow  students.  Oxford 
was  at  this  time  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  learn- 
ing in  the  world.  Hero  Tyndale  took-  his  dft- 
grees,  apoo  which,  fay  iadefatigabie  study,  he  M- 
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q«ired  and  laid  a  solid  foundation — that  profound 
knowledge  of  tbe  leamed  languuges,  which  so 
highly  distiagui&bed  and  an  eminently  qualified 
him  for  hia  important  biblical  translation.  Dis- 
satiafied  with  his  attainments  in  literature,  he 
entered  as  a  student  in  the  Univereity  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  here  it  is  said  that  be  also  took  a 
d^ee.  It  was  here  he  formed  a  friendship,  un- 
intermpted  until  death,  with  John  Frith,  a  stu- 
dent much  younger  than  himself,  but  of  ex- 
traordinary attainments  and  deep  piety,  a  deter- 
mined reformer,  and  in  manners  most  amiuble  and 
anassaming.  Both  were  alike  eminent  for  an 
unspotted  life  and  rirtDoas  disposition. 

In  1502  William  Tyndale  was  ordained  priest 
to  tbe  nunnery  of  Lambley  in  the  -  diocese  of 
Carlisle.  He  took  the  tows,  and  became  a  f^'iar 
in  the  Monastery  at  Greenwich  in  1508.  For 
some  years  previous  to  bis  taking  tbe  tows,  he 
had  not  only  read  the  Scriptures  to  his  fellow 
students,  but  had  commenced  that  work  which 
appears  to  haTe  been  throughout  his  life  an  ob- 
ject of  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  by  translating 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  into  English.  Tbe 
original  antogispb  of  these  translations  is  in 
quarto,  the  margins  ornamented  with  borders, 
and  erery  portion  accompanied  with  an  appro- 
priate drawing  in  imitation  of  some  ancient 
■issa].  In  many  plsoes  he  has  written  bis 
iaitials  W.  T.,  and  on  two  of  the  ornamental  pil- 
lars he  has  placed  tbe  date  :  oa  tbe  capital  of 
one  is  inscribed  "  TIME  TRIETH,  1502 ;"  and 
on  ano^er  simply  the  date  "  1502."  The  Ter- 
giott  in  this  selection  of  Scripture  nearly  agrees 
with  his  first  printed  edition.  It  is  a  striking 
proof  of  his  early  proficiency,  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  bis  ex- 
treme care  and  indefatigable  research,  that  many 
whole  paragraphs  agree  exactly  with  the  transla- 
tion now  in  use.  Notwithstanding  his  amiable 
temper,  he  had  become  even  then  an  object  of 
perseention.  He  has  interwoven  this  prayer  in 
one  of  his  drawings,  cherubs  holding  the  scroll 
on  which  it  is  written  :  "  Defend  me,  Ob  Lord, 
from  all  them  that  bait  me.  W.  T." 

When  Luther's  intrepid  defiance  of  tbe  Pope 
had  rendered  him  an  object  of  universal  conver- 
«uon,  Tyndale,  having  returned  to  his  natiTe 
county,  was  engaged  as  tutor  and  chaplain  to  the 
family  of  Sir  John  Weli^b,  a  knigbt  of  Gloneea- 
terahire,  and  a  hospitable  gentleman,  who,  keep- 
ing a  good  table,  frequently  enjoyed  tbe  com- 
pany of  the  neighboring  prelates  and  clergy. 
With  these  visiters,  his  cha plain  occasionally 
entered  into  controversy  on  the  Lutheran  opin- 
ion)!, and  grieved  at  the  ignorance  of  the  Roman 
f'atbolic  teachers,  warmly  advocated  the  reading 
of  the  Xew  Testament.  This,  a.s  Fuller  wittily 
i>ay*,  led  them  to  prefer  the  giving  up  Squire 
Wclxh's  good  cheer,  rather  thsn  to  have  the  sour 
•••aceof  Master  Tyndtle's  company.  The  Squire's 
Imdy,  who  vat  a  aenaiblo  womin,  felt  hurt  when 


she  saw  these  great  men,  whom  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  venerate,  overcome  in  religious  dis- 
putation, and  asked  Sir  Wm.  Tyndale*  whether 
it  was  likely  she  could  prefer  his  judgment  to 
that  of  such  wealthy  prelates.  To  this  he  thought 
proper  not  to  reply,  lest  it  should  excite  her 
temper,  which  he  saw  to  be  ruffled.  But  soon 
after  be  translated  Erasmus's  "  Enchiridion" 
and  dedicated  the  manuscript  to  Sir  John  and 
his  lady.  They  read  it  attentively,  and  became 
convinced  of  the  spirituality  of  a  Christian  pro- 
fession ;  and  thus  Tyndale  secured  their  high 
esteem  and  friendship.  The  beneficed  clergy 
soon  displayed  their  bitter  hostility,  sud  he  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  ordinary.  In  his  way 
thither  he  spent  the  time  in  fervent  prayer ;  the 
great  object  of  this  Eupplication  was,  that  his 
^eavenly  Father  would  strengthen  him,  at  all 
hazards,  to  stand  firmly  for  tbe  truth  of  Lis  word. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  his  persecutors ;  but  either  for  fear  of  ofiend- 
iiig  the  hospitable  knight,  or  by  the  secret  pro- 
vidence of  God,  their  mouths  were  shut,  and 
nothing  was  laid  to  his  charge.  The  ordinary, 
however,  "  rated  him  like  a  dog." 

The  persecuted  teaeber,  soon  after  this,  con- 
sulted an  old  doctor  who  had  been  chancellor  to 
a  bishop :  he  privately  told  him,  that  in  hia 
opinion,  the  Pope  was  Anti-Christ,  but  advised 
him  by  no  means  to  avow  any  sentiment  of  tbo 
kind,  as  it  would  be  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
Tyndale,  however,  soon  proved  himself  incapable, 
of  concealment ;  for  being  in  company  with  a 
popish  divine,  be  argued  so  conclusively  in  favor 
of  a'vernacular  tranblalion  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
divine,  unable  to  answer  him,  exclaimed,  "  We 
had  better  be  without  God's  laws  than  the  Pope's." 
This  fired  the  spirit  of  Tyndale ;  and  with  holy 
indignation  he  replied :  "  I  defy  the  Pope  and 
all  his  laws ;  and  if  God  gives  me  life,  ere  many 
years  the  plough  bnys  shall  know  more  of  Scrip- 
ture than  you  tlo  :*'  a  pledge  which  he  amply 
redeemed,  by  not  only  publishing  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  English,  adapted  to  the  most  refined 
society,  but  also  in  the  orthography  of  the  coun- 
try people  and  ploughboys. 

lie  could  now  no  longer  dwell  in  the  country 
without  imminent  danger  both  to  himself  and 
bis  worthy  friends :  in  consequence  of  this  he 
lefl  Gloucestershire,  and  proceeded  to  London. 
He  still  continued  his  connection  with  tbe 
Romish  church,  and  endeavored  in  his  sermona 
to  win  souls  to  Christ,  while  he  avoided  persecu- 
tion by  refraining  from  bard  names,  and  from 
the  pointed  introduction  of  controTersial  topics. 
In  this  policy,  a  naturally  amiable  temper  mnrt 
have  greatly  apsisted  him. 

Fjrasmus  hadeourteously  commended  Tonstall, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  as  a  patron  of  learning ; 

•The  title  given  at  that  time  to  all  prie«t«  j  after 
the  Reformation  it  gradually  gave  place  to  the  title  of 
Reverend. 
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and  Tyndale  was  led  to  hope  that  a  chaplaincy  in 
his  honae  would  enable  him,  without  molestation, 
to  proceed  in  his  great  work  of  translating  the 
Bible  into  English.  Toseeurehis  object,  he  trans- 
lated one  of  Isocratee'  Orations ;  and  with  this  proof 
of  hia  attainments  in  the  Greek  language,  he 
waited  npon  Tqnstall,  hoping  that  his  talent  aJone 
would  Bconre  for  him  a  service  in  the  Bishop's 
house ;  but  as  Fox  quaintly  sajs,  "  God  gave 
him  to  find  little  favor  in  his  sight." 

Thus  disappointed,  he  found  a  comfortable 
asylum  in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  benevolent 
alderman,  Humphrey  Monmouth,  and  lived  with 
him  about  six  months  of  the  year  1528.  This 
worthy  citizen  was  a  few  ycara  after  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  heresy;  the  principal 
crime  Itud  to  his  charge  being  bis  having  aided 
Tyndale.  Committed  to  such  a  prison,  with  all 
the  terrors  of  confiscation,  torture  and  death  be- 
fore him,  how  great  must  have  been  the  tempta- 
tion to  please  his  enemies  by  publishing  any 
slanderer  calumny,  however,  unfounded,  against 
a  poor  friar  at  that  time  in  exile !  But  Tyndale's 
character  was  without  a  blemish,  and  Monmouth, 
imbued  with  honorable  priDoiples,  at  every  risk, 
testified  the  truth.  He  thus  narrates  with 
candor  all  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  his  guest :  "  Upon  four  year*  and  a 
half  past,  and  more,  I  heard  the  foresaid  Sir 
William  preach  two  or  three  sermons,  at  St. 
Dunstan's  in  the  West,  in  London,  and  after  that 
I  chanced  to  meet  with  him,  and  I  examined  him 
what  living  he  had;  he  said,  none  at  all,  but  he 
trusted  to  be  with  my  lord  of  London  in  liis  ser- 
vice.  And  afterward  he  went  to  my  lord  and 
spoke  to  him,  as  he  told  me,  and  my  lord  of 
London  answered  him  that  he  had  chaplains 
enongh,  and  he  said  to  him  that  he  would  have 
no  more  at  that  time,  and  so  the  Tpnea%  came  to 
me  again,  and  besought  me  to  help  him,  and  so 
I  took  him  in  my  house  half  a  year,  and  there 
he  lived  like  a  good  priest  as  I' thought;  he 
studied  most  part  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  at 
his  book,  and  he  would  eat  bat  sodden  meal, 
nor  drink  but  small  single  beer;  I  never  saw  him 
wear  linen  about  him  in  the  space  ho  was  with 
me  ;  I  did  promise  him  ten  pounds  sterling  to 
pray  for  my  father  and  mother,  their  souls,*  and 
all  Christian  souls.  I  did  pay  it  him  when  he 
made  his  exchange  to  Hamboro.  When  1  heard 
my  lord  of  London  preach  at  Powles  Cross,  that 
Sir  Wm.  Tyndal»  had  translated  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  English,  and  it  was  naughtily  translated, 

*  Light  broke  in  ftradttallv  upon'bis  mind,  like  the 
man  who  having  been  born  blind,  suddenly  received 
his  sight,  and  said,  "  I  see  men  as  trees,  walking." 
After  he  left  England,  he  defended  the  real  presence 
againat  Barnes,  but  very  soon  gave  up  that  extraordi 
nary  delusion.  In  reply  to  More,  he  professes  an  his- 
toric faith  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  oar  Lord's 
mother.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  his 
powerful  mind  in  throwing  off  the  errors  which  hehad 
imbibed  in  bis  edacation. 


that  was  the  first  time  that  ever  I  suspected  or 
knew  any  evil  by  him,  and  shortly  all  the  lettcn 
and  treatises  that  he  sent  me,  with  divers  copies 
of  books  that  my  servant  did  write,  and  the 
sermons  that  the  priest  did  make  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
I  did  bum  them  in  my  house  for  fear  of  the 
translator,  more  than  for  any  ill  that  I  knew  by 
them."  The  worthy  citizen  soon  obtained  hia 
lil^erty.  He  died  in  1537,  having  contributed 
largely  to  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament 
and  other  pious  books  against  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

(To  be  eontlonail.) 


For  Fitondt'  latelllgtnen 
.    riFTT    lEARS    AQO. 
[Concluded  f^ni  psg«  IM.] 

There  were  some  old  people  who  visited  at  my 
uncle's,  (with  whom  I  lived,)  and  who  in  the 
course  of  conversation  would  recount  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  passed  through,  in  a  very  inte- 
resting manner.  One  old  man  in  particular  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  when  a  lad 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  Adams 
Co.,  Pa.  His  name  was  Elisha  Orady ;  he,  with 
his  mother  and  some  others  of  the  family,  were 
taken  shortly  af^r  Braddock's  defeat,  which  was 
in  the  year  1756;  and  as  no  account  of  their 
captivity  was  ever  published,  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  what  I  heard  him 
relate  oonceming  it. 

Tho  manner  of  their  being  taken,  as  nearly  as 
I  -can  remember,  was  as  follows :  It  was  in  the 
aA^moon  of  the  day.  His  father  had  gone  oat 
to  plough — had  hitched  his  horses  and  tied  on 
the  lines,  ahd  was  walking  back  to  the  plough 
handles,  when  casting  his  eye  towards  the  house, 
he  saw  three  Indians  enter  it,  while  a  fourth 
remained  outside  as  sentinel.  Ho  immediately 
ran -towards  the  house,  when  the  Indian  sentinel 
ran  to  meet  him.  Grady  was  entirely  unarmed, 
and  the  Indian  ran  with  uplifted  tomahawk,  so 
that  Grady  saw  he  was  rushing  on  toward  cer- 
tain destruction ;  and  when  they  approached 
within  a  few  yards' of  each  other,  he  retreated 
and  fled,  the  Indian  pursuing  him  about  two 
miles.  Being  light  of  foot,  and  fear  lending  him 
speed,  he  outran  the  Indian,  who  returned  to  his 
company.  One  of  them  said  aomething  to  him 
in  their  own  language,  which  Was  supposed  to 
be  upbraiding  him  for  not  bringing  his  scalp, 
(as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  take  the 
scalps  of  their  human  victims  as  trophies  of 
their  victory,)  but  he  only  answered  in  broken 
English,  "white  man  run  fast."  Grady  lost  his 
hat  and  one  of  his  shoes  in  the  chase,  and  ap- 
plying at  a  house  for  shelter,  appeared  almost 
distracted.  He,  however,  told  what  had  hap> 
pened,  and  a  company  of  whites  immediately 
collected  a^d  pursued  some  distance,  but  finding 
no  traces  6{  the  Indians,  they  gave  it  up  and 
returned  home.    In  the  meantime  the*  Indians 
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continaed  to  travel  a  westerly  course  with  their 
prisoners,  and  made  no  permaneot  bait,  except 
to  sleep  and  take  some  refreshment,  for -about 
eighty  or  ninety  miles,  when  they  came  to  a 
noted  deer  lick  in  Bedford  county,  within  a  few 
rods  of  which  my  uncle,  about  thirty-four  years 
afterwards,  built  the  house  in  which  he  lived  at 
the  time  I  heard  E.  Grady  relate  this  little  his- 
tory.    I  think  they  staid  two  or  three  days  at 
this  place,  killed  some  deer,  aod  then  started  for 
the  West.    Oo  their  journey  the  Indians  carried 
some  of  the  little  prisoners  that  were  too  young 
to  walk.     How  far  west  they  went  I  know  not. 
His  mother  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  and  this 
circamstance  must  have  added   greatly  to  her 
affliction  both  of  mind  and  body ;   and  when  the 
time   of   her  confinenient   drew  near,   she'  was 
taken  to  an  isolated  cabin  or  wigWam,  at  some 
distance  from,  their  general  residence,  and  was 
there  left  alone.    An  old  squaw^  however,  visited 
her  every  morning,  taking  her  something  to  eat. 
At  length,  in  one  of  her  viititB,  she  found  the 
babe  bom,  which  she  took  in  her  arms  and  car- 
ried toward  a  stream  of  water  not  far  distant. 
The  mother  expected  she  was  going  to  drown  it, 
bat  felt  little  anxiety  en  the  occasion,  thinking 
that  its  sufferings  would  then  beat  an  end.   The 
old  woman,  however,  only  dipped  it  a  few  times 
in  the  water,  wrapped  it  up  in  a  rough  blanket, 
and  returned  it  to  her.     She  was  in  great  pain, 
wbieh  the  old  woman  observing,  went  out,  and 
afier  some  time  returned  with  some  herbs  or 
roots,  which  she  boiled,  and  took  a  cupfull  of  the 
decoction  to  the  sufferer,  and .  requested  her  to 
drink  it,  which  sho  did,  not  feeling  very  anxious 
as  to  whether  the  result  would  be  life  or  death. 
The  liquid  appeared  black  and  tasted  bitter,  but 
soon  after  her  pains  began  to  abate,  and  finally 
all  vanished,  and  she  recovered  apace.    The  babe, 
I  think,  did  not  live  long,  nor  do  I  remember 
how  long  she  stayed  nor  how  she  fared  with  them 
afterward.     She,  however,  at  length  made  her 
escape  with  a  man  who  had  aho  been  a  prisoner 
amongst  them,  and  after  suffering  great  difficul- 
ties, privations  and  fatigue,  they  arrived  at  or 
near  the  place  where  they  wore  first  taken.     The 
man  that  accompanied  her  back,  had  on  the  way 
endeavored  to  engage  her  to  marry  him  when 
they  arrived  at  the  settlement,  but  she  refused 
to  make  such  an  eogagement  until  she  ascer- 
tuned  whether  her  husband  was  living;  but  find- 
ing when  she  returned  that  her  husband  we^ 
deceased,  they  were  married. 

E.  G.,  the  narrator,  was  adopted  as  the  son 
of  an  Indian  chief,  and  was  well  used,  and  in- 
dulged in  all  the  privileges  and  amusements  of 
the  tribe ;  he  beoame  reconciled  and  even  de- 
lighted with  his  mode  of  life,  and  felt  no  denre 
to  return  to  the  whites.  A  treaty,  purchase  of 
land,  or  some  public  business^  at  length  took 
place  between  the  whites  and  the  tribe  or  nation 
to  which  he  was  attached,  which  required  the 


presence  of  their  chiefs  in  Philadelphia,  and 
they  set  out,  taking  some  of  the  yoUnger  class 
with  them,  and  E.  Grady  among  the  number. 
On  their  way  they  passed  through  York,  (the 
county  seat  of  York  Co.,  Pa.,)  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  being  apprised  of  their  coming,  pre- 
pared them  a  dinner.  'W'hilst  their  chiefs  and 
great  men  remained  in  the  house,  the  younger 
part  amused  themselves  about  the  doors  and  in 
the  streets  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  Grady 
was  amongst  them;  and  although  dressed  and 
painted  in  Indiun  mode,  yet  a  countrymen  pass- 
ing by  and  noticing  a  difference  in  his  appear- 
ance from  those  of  his  company,  stopped  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  a  white  boy.  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  then  enquired 
his  name,  when  he  had  been'  taken,  &c.  Gain- 
ing but  little  informntioh  from  the  answers  to 
these  interrogatories,  he  then  asked  him  for  the 
names  of  some  of  his  relations.  Grady  told  him 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  (which  I  think  was 
Nicholas  Purtle.)  The  countryman  happened 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  this  person,  and  im- 
mediately started  under  the  spur  of  anxiety  to 
inform  him  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  his 
grandson.  The  grandfather  started  with  equal 
alacrity  to  endeavor  to  redeem  him,  and,  I  think, 
overtook  them  on  the  road  shortly  after  they 
left  York,  and  endeavored  to  enter  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  adopted  father.  He  at  first  re- 
fused to  part  with  the  boy  on  any  conditions, 
saying  it  was  hard  to  part  with  one's  own  fiesh 
and  blood,  (for  as  such  they  regard  them  after 
they  are  adopted.)  After  a  great  deal  of  en- 
treaty on  the  one  side  and  reluctance  on  the 
other,  the  Indian  finally  agreed  to  give  him  up 
for  £30,  ($80,)  and  they  both  shed  tears  on 
parting. 

But  I  perceive  that  I  have  digressed  from  my 
subject,  and  have  gone  back  nearly  a  whole 
century  instead  of  half  a  one.  When  I  consider 
the  great  and  marvellous  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  our  country  within  the  last  half 
century,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 
Had  wo  been  told  fifty  years  ago  that  our  canals, 
railways,  locomotive  power  of  steam,  telegraph 
dispatches,  &c.  &c.,  would  arrive  to  what  they 
now  are,  I  think  it  would  no  more  have  been 
believed,  than  if  we  were  now  told  that  in  an- 
other half  century  the  inhabitaDts  of  this  globe 
would  visit  some  of  the  other  planets. 

If  discoveries  and  improvements  go  on  with 
as  rapid  strides  for  another  fifty  years  as  they 
have  in  the  last  fiily,  what  will  be  the  result? 
HaVe  we  not  read  of  great  and  powerful  cities, 
kingdoms  and  nations^  of  people,  who  have  risen 
to  great  opulence  and  power — who  have  valued 
themsclyes  upon  their  improvements,  military 
valor,  &c.,  and  thought  themselves  invincible  to 
any  power  on  earth?  Now  where  are  they? 
When  they  arrived  at  the  aenith  of  their  glory, 
they  began  to  dwindle  away,  until  they  crumbled 
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into  ruins ;  and  their  great  and  opulent  cities  are 
not  now  to  be  found,  except  bj  the  heaps  of 
rubbish. 

And  is  this  to  be  oar  lot  as  a  nation  ?  Are 
all  our  mightj  cities,  stupendous  and  unneces- 
sary monuments,  extensive  railways,  and  other 
vast  improvements,  and  ourselves  as  a  people,  to 
become  extinct?  Let  us  think-  seriously  and 
impartially.  We  consider  ourselves  an  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  people,  but  the  nations  that 
have  passed  away  had  no  doubt  the  same  opinion 
of  themselves.  And  what  greater  crimes  could 
they  have  committed  than  those  which  are  acted 
over  again  in  these  United  States.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  found  looking  only  at  the  dark  side  of 
things,  nor  yet  to  be  the,accuser  of  others;  but 
trees  are  known  by  the  fruit  they  bear,  and  may 
not  like  causes  produce  like  results? 

Bedford   Co.,  Pa.  3.  B. 


FRI  K  N  DS'  I N T  K L  LI G  KNCE  R. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  2,  1866. 

In  the  5th  number  of  the  present  volume,  we 
noticed  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  intoxicft- 
ting  drinks.  Since  then  we  have  been  furnished 
with  a  speech  of  our  Senator,  Ell  K.  Pfice  of 
this  city,  some  extracts  from  which  we  have 
marked  for  publication.  We  gladly  welcome 
every  right  effort  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  virtue  of  Temperance,  a  testimony 
which  our  Society  has  long  recognized. 

From  statistics  recently  publbhed  in  England, 
it  appears  that  while  the  general  average  duration 
of  human  life  is  estimated  at  33  years,  that  among 
Friends  is  stated  to  be  51  years;  and  the  writer 
remarks  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  bet- 
ter observance  of  temperance;  "temperance  in  eat- 
ing, in  drinking,  and  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
passions  and  excitements  that  wai^te  health,  and 
increase  the  risks  of  disease  and  death." 

The  impressions  of  Senator  Price,  while  visit- 
ing England  last  summer,  where  intemperance 
is  yet  more  aggravated  than  with  us,  should  be 
weighed  by  all  who  would  arrest  the  same  ag> 
gravating  evils  in  our  own  Country,  where  ou^ 
climate  will  not  permit  excesses  wiihout  a  quicker 
retribution,  and  where  it  is  more  within  our 
power  by  timely  inferpoaitien  to  arrest  a  vice  so 
fatal  to  human  welfare. 

Some  misunderstanding  existed  as  to  the 
course  of  Senator  Price  when  a  bill  reatraioing 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  before  the 


Legislature  last  year,  but  the  reader  of  his  r«- 
marks  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  will  be  satis- 
fied that  he  was  a  thorough  advocate  of  temper- 
ance, under  laws  so  jndicionsly  enacted,  as  not, 
by  their  extreme  measures,  to  excite  reaction 
and  repeal. 

DiEB, — On  First  day,  the  8ih  of  Third  month, 
IRSS,  Anna  Lydia  Haines,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Haines,  in  Kvesham  near  Moorestown,  N.  J., 
in  the  12th  year  of  her  a^e.  She  suffered  severe 
pain,  which  she  bore  wiih  palienre  and  resigna- 
tion, expressing  she  waif  willing  to  bear  all  her 
heavenly  Father  sent  her  to  bear.  At  another 
time  she  said,  O  bow  thankful  I  am  to  have  my 

f)arent(  with  me  in  this  trying  hour.  0  bow  do 
ittle  children  do  that  have  no  parents ;  vre  have 
one  great  Parent  who  loves  all  and  blespes  all. 
At  another  time  she  said,  dear  brother,  I  shall  not 
go  to  school  with  thee  any  more ;  try  to  be  a  good 
boy.  The  morning  of  her  departure  she  bid  those 
around  her  farewell,  and  quietly  sank  away. 


Extract  from  the  Minute*  of  ihe  Yearly  Meetiny 
of  IViendi,  held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjoum,- 
mentt,  from  ihe  ]4<A  of  the  Fifth  month  to  the 
lath  of  the  same  inclutive,  1855. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  in 
Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  Fifth  month  to  the  eighteenth 
of  the  same,  inclusive,  1855,  written  reports 
were  received  from  all  our  quarterly  meetings, 
by  which  it  appears  the  Mends  therein  named 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  service  of  this 
meeting,  who,  on  being  called,  were  all  present 
except  three ;  for  the  absence  of  two  of  whom, 
reasons  were  given. 

Minutes  for  Friends  in  attendance  with  us 
from  within  the  limits , of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
were  read. 

Epistles  from  our  brethren  at  their  Inst  Year- 
ly Meetings  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Genessce,  were  read. 

To  essay  replies  to  these  affectionate  evidences 
of  brotherly  regard,  as  way  may  open,  u  Com- 
mittee was  appointed. 

Second  Day — Afternoon. 
To  examine  and  settle  the  Treasurer's  account 
and  propose  the  snm  necessary  to  be  raised  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  also  the  name  of  a  Friend 
to  serve' as  Treasurer,  four  Friends  from  aach 
Quarterly  Meeting  were  appointed. 

Fifteenth  of  the  month  and  third  of  the  week. 
The  Meeting  proceeded  in  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  Society  as  brought  into  view  in  the 
reading  of  the  answers  to  tlie  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
queries. 

Third  Bay — Afternoon. 
The  4th,  5th  and  6th  queries  were  read,  and 
the  answers  to  them  considered. 
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Sixteenth  of  the  month  and  fourth  of  the  week. 
The  meeting  had  the  State  of  Society  tinder 
coDsideratioD,  as  bronght  into  view  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  answers  to  the  7th  and  8tb  queries. 

^Fourth  Day — Afternoon. 

The  answers  to  the  ninth  query,  and  the  three 
annual  queries  were  read,  and  couaidered. 

The  importance  of  keeping  a  regular  record  of 
births  and  deaths,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  concern 
expressed  that,  in  all  our  monthly  meetings, 
Committees  should  bo  appointed  once  a  year  to 
collect  them,  and  complete  their  records. 

Aruuier  to  First  Annual  Query. — Abington 
Claartcrly  Meelingreports,  that  Owynedd  Month- 
ly Meeting  has  indulged  a  meeting  U> 
be  held  at  Norristown  on  first  and  fifth 
days,  (except  Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Pro- 
parative  meeting  days,)'  which  convenes  at  10 
o'clock,  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  Committee. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting  Teporte,  that  the 
time  of  assemblitig  has  changed  from  11  to  10 
o'clock,  since  first  month,  1854. 

Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  informs,  that  Upper 
Greenwich  Particular  meeting  oomvenes  at  10 
o'elock  all  the  year,  and  that  the  Preparative 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  belonging  to 
IHlesgrove  Monthly  Meeting  convenes  at  10 
o'clock,  and  that  Maurice  River  Preparative  and 
Monthly  Meetings,  have,  at  their  own  request, 
been  discontinued,  and  the  members  attached  to 
Greenwich  Monthly  Meeting. 

By  reports  from  the  several  branches  consti- 
toting  this  meeting,  it  appears  that  the  following 
Friends  have  been  appointed  members  of  the 
Kepresentative  Committee,  or  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings for  the  ensuing  year. 

i'AtiliM^e^Ata.— -John  Wilson  Moore,  John 
M.  Ogden,  Samuel  Parry,  William  Doraey. 

Abinijton\ — laaac^  P*rry,  Kiohard  Moore, 
Goto  Mitchell,  Benjamin  G.  Joulke. 

BwJcg. — Thomas  Paxon,  Thomas  Janney, 
Cyrus  Betts,  Isaac  Eyre.  • 

Concord. — Eli  Hilles,  Eli  D.  Pierce,  Joseph 
Dodgaon,  Jesse  Williams. 

Cb/n. — Norris  Maris,  Jesee  Webster,  Thomas 
Bonaall,  James  Jaekson. 

TfMteni.— Joseph  S:  Walton,  David  Wilson, 
Ezra  Michener,  Elihu  Barnard. 

Sottlhem.—dohn  Hunn,  John  Jackson,  Hunn 
Jenkins,  Isaac  Townaend. 

Burliugton. — Richard  Luniy,  Samuel  J. 
Guant,  George  Middleton,  William  Clothier. 

i7arWofy?eZJ.— William  FolweH,  William  D. 
Rogers,  Josiah  Evaus,  Nathan  M.  Lippiucntt. 

Salem. — William  Haines,  Burtis  Barber, 
David  C.  Pancoast,  Waddington  Bradway, 

Fishing  Creek. — Elida  John,  Thomas  B. 
Longstreth,  Benjamin  Eves,  William  Webster. 

The  minutes  of  the  Representative  Committee 
or  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  for  the  past  year,  were 
read  to  satisfaction,  and  their  labors  approved. 


Seventeenth  of  the  month  and  Jifih  of  the  leeek. 

The  following  minute,  embracing  some,  of  the 
exercises  of  thia  meeting  during  the  previous  sit- 
tings, was  read,  adopted  and  directed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  extracts. 

In  the  exercises  which  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  this  Meeting,  evidence  has  been  af- 
forded that  the  overshadowing  wing  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church  has  been  spread  over  us,  under 
the  influunce  of  which,  much  f^alutary  counsel 
was  imparted,  which  tended  to  our  encourage- 
ment and  strength. 

We  were  impressively  reminded  that' conde- 
scension and  brotherly  kindncBs  were  necessary 
to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  body ;  and 
that  unless  we  were  engrafted  into  the  true  vine, 
we  could  not  bear  fruit  to  the  honor  of  the  great 
Husbandman. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  first  query,  the 
meeting  was  introduced  into  a  living  exercise  on 
account  of  the  continued  deficiencies  which  are 
apparent  amongst  ns,  in  the  great  duty  of  public 
worship.  It  is  of  binding  obligation  upon  all 
who  profess  the  name  of  Christ,  to  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  worship,  as  a  public  testi- 
mony to  the  Divine  Majesty. 

We  were  reminded  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Divine  Master,  '  that  men  ought  always  to  pray,' 
and  w^n  engaged  in  our  religious  assemblies, 
ad  we  are  favored  to  dwell  in  this  State,  there 
would  he  less  desire  for  vocal  communication. 
Encouragement  was  extended  to  Friends  in  their 
various  neighborhoods  to  hold  on  their  way,  re^ 
membering  that  the  two  or  three  ipay  be  blessed 
with  the  Divine  Presence,  where  there  is  humili- 
ty and  dcvotedncas  of  heart.  Four  of  the  re- 
ports from  our  subordinate  meetings  inform, 
that  care  has  been  extended  toward  that  class 
of  our  members  who  are  negligent  in  the  impor- 
tant duty  of  public  worship,  and  we  were  en- 
cnuiaged  to  believe  that  there  was  an  incrpase  of 
that  feeling  which  would  gather  the.  flock  and 
enable  ns  to  assist  each  other  un^cr  our  varions 
trials  and  discouragements.  The  example  of  the 
Patriarch  who  directed  his  servants  to  watch  over 
and  nurse  the  weaklings  of  the  flock,  was  impres- 
siYcly  brought  to  our  remembrance.  Those  that 
were  strong  were  to  wait  for  the  weak,  and  thus 
all  were  enabled  to  journey  forward  together. 

In  the  exercise  introduced  by  the  answers  to 
the  third  query,  parents  were  exhorted  to  watchful- 
ness, particularly  in  the  presence ofthe  youth,  that 
no  cause  of  stumbling  way  be  thrown  in  their 
way  by  lightness  of  conversation  or  unguarded 
expressions  in  reference  to  Divine  things ;  and 
while  «e  are  sensible  that  we  cannot  confer 
grace  upon  our  children,  or  give  them  that  which 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  ourselves,  let  ns  be 
engaged  to  search  diligently  for  the  '  Pearl  of 
great  price,'  which,  when  obtained,  can  bo  pre- 
sented before  them  in  its  beauty,  in  the  inviting 
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language  of  example,  encoaraging  tbem  to  seek 
after  it  for  themselves.  The  possession  of  this 
Pearl  will  preserve  them  from  all  the  enticinfr 
allurements  of  the  world.  It  was  the  advice  of 
a  wise  king,  '  My  son,  when  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not.  Walk  not  thou  in  the  way 
with  them.  Refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path, 
for  whoso  hrarkeneth  unto  the  Lord  shall  dwell 
safely  and  shall  be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil.' 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  called  to  the 
inquiry,  bow  far  is  it  consistent  for  Friends  to 
participate  in  electing  officers  of  civil  govern- 
ment; {ind  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  participa 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  slave's  labor,  and  the 
use"  of  all  intoxicating  beverages.  Friends  were 
encouraged  to  attend  to  their  conscientious  con- 
victions, remembering,  that  it  is  as  we  dwell  in 
humility,  with  an  eye  directed  to  the  Divine 
principle,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  io  exalt  the 
testimonies  of  Truth. 

Friends  were  encouraged  to  a  faithful  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requisitions  of  the  eighth  query. 
We  were  reminded  that  its  obligations  rested 
upon  every  rightly  concerned  member,  that  we 
should  be  overseers  one  of  anofher,  and  that 
each  member  of  the  family  should  strive  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  all.  Thus  offenders  would  often 
be  visited  in  the  spirit  of  restoring  love  by  those 
not  officially  appointed  t(3  the  service,  wt  to 
censure  or  oxpose  weaknesses,  but  to  Iwal  and 
restore. 

The  following  report  being  read,  was  approved, 
and  Qeo.  M.  Justice,  therein  named,  united  with, 
and  appointed  Treasurer. 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  set- 
tle the  Treasurer's  account,  &o.,  having  all  met 
and  examined  it  and  compared  it  with  his  vouch- 
ers, find  the  same  correct,  leaving  a  balance  in 
his  hands  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  eight  dollars 
and  twelve  cents ;  all  the  quotas  having  been 
paid. 

We  propose  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars be  raised  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  tho 
Quarterly  meetings  arc  requested  to  forward 
their  quotas  of,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

We  are  united  in  proposing  George  M.  Justice 
for  Treasurer. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
James  Martin, 
John  H.  Andrews, 
Perry  John. 
Philadelphia,  5th  mo.  Iblh,  1855. 
The   accompanying    minute    from    Women 
Friends,  was  received,  and  read   as  follows  : 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of .  Wojnen  Friends,  now 
sitting,  believe  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of 
Men's  Meeting  to  the  very  poor  accommodations 
the  Cherry  street  House  affords..  Although  the 
additional  ventilation  has  rendered  it  a  little 
more  comfortable,  still  the  crowded  state;  and 


difficulty  of  hearing,  and  our  position  since  the 
erection  of  the  adjoining  1>uilding,   being  by 
many  considered  unsafe,  we  feel  it  right  to  pre- 
sent it  before  you. 
Signed  by. 

Mart  S.  Lippincott,  Clerk. 

5th  mo.  nth,  1855. 

The  'subject  was  referred  to  the  following 
Friends,  with  instructions  to  report  to  a  future 
sitting  :  . 

Philadelphia. — Joseph  Warner,  Richard  K. 
BettSj  John  Saunders,  Jas.  Martin,  David  Ellis, 
VanUer  Eaohes. 

j46iji^to»i.— Joseph  Foulke,  Charles  Teese, 
Nathaniel  Richardson,  Jacob  Pax^son,  John  C. 
Lester,  Lewis  Jones. 

Bucla. — John  Blackfan,  Jeremiah  W.  Croas- 
dale,  Saml.  T.  Hilborn,  William  Cadwallader, 
Mark  Palmer,  James  P.  Betts. 

Ooncord. — Ralph  C.  Marsh,  Thomas  Hoopes, 
Gorge  Garrett,  John  H.  Andrews,  William  Lar- 
kins,.£li  D.  Pierce. 

Cain, — William  Davis,  James  Williams,  Ca- 
leb Harvey,  Joseph  Haines,  Jeremiah  Moore, 
Abner  Garrett. 

Wegtem. — ^Thomas  Hicks,  John  Chandler, 
Caleb  Heald,  Joseph  Kent,  Richard  Darlington, 
Ezra  Miobener. 

Sovthem. — Tsaao  Dolby,  Samuel  Dunning, 
John  M.  Bartlett,  James  Dixon,  Joshua  Noble, 
Elisha  Maloney. 

Burlhujton. — Henry  W.  Ridgway,  Kirkbride 
Esstburn,  Abel  Rulon,  Abraham  G.  Hunt, 
Charles  Stokes,  Thomas  Hopkins. 

5at/(fon/feW.— Saml.  R.  Lippinoott,  William 
D.  Rogers,  William  Lippincott,  Charles  Kaighn, 
Francis  Boggs,  Wm.  Folwell. 

lialem. — William  E,  Cooper,  Andrew  Gris- 
cora,  David  C.  Pancoast,  Chalkiey  Lippincott, 
William  Powell,  Samuel  White. 

Fishing  Creek. — Reuben  Wilson,  Benjamin 
Eves,  Perry  John,  John  Walton,  William 
Thomas.    • 

A  memorial  of  our  deceased  Friend  Mary 
Moore,  (a  minister,)  prepared  by  the  monthly 
meeting.of  Friends  held  at  Green  street,  Phila- 
delphia, approved  by  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
meeting,  was  read,  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
recorded. 
Eighteenth  of  the  month   and  sixth  of  the  week. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  pro- 
position from  Women  Friends,  relative  to  the 
accommodatidh  of  their  Yearly  meeting,  reported 
as  follows,  which  was  approved,,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  continued,  and  authorized .  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  report,  and  if  way  opens,  to 
provide  accommodations  for  both  branches  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

To  tJie  Yearly  Meeting.' 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
minute  from  our  Women's  Yearly  Meeting,  on 
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the  subject  of  their  better  aocommodation,  nearly 
all  twice  met,  and  were  pnited  io  judgment,  that 
better  accommodations  were  needed. 

Thej,  therefore,  propose  to  the  'Yearly  Meet- 
ing to  appoint  a  Coinjnittee  to  carry  ont  this 
view,  OS  far  as  way  may  open,  provided  that  suf- 
ficient means  can  be  raised  by  subscription  or 
otherwiiie. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Joseph  Warnek,  Clerk. 

Philadefphta,  5lh  mo.  18tA,  1855. 

A  proposal  for  the  republication  of  our  Book 
of  Discipline,  was  introduced  by  the  Represen- 
tative Committee  or  Meeting  for .  SufferidgS. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  that  meeting,  to  act 
in  the  matter  as  way  may  open  with  them. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  the  service,  pro-- 
dnced  an  essay  of  an  epistle,  which  was  read  and 
a  copy  thereof  directed  to  be  signed  by  the 
Clerk,  and  forwarded  to  each  of  the  1  early 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  assist  the  Clerk 
in  copying  and  forwarding  the  epistles,  and  to 
prepare  and  superintend  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  the  extracts. 

Under  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  that  Almighty 
Being,  who  inclines  the  hearts  of  his  children  to 
love,  forbearance  and.  brotherly  condescension, 
and  who  has  been  pleased  to  manifest  Himself 
amongst  us,  during  our  several  sittings,  the 
meeting  conclndes,  to  meet  again,  at  the  usual 
time,  next  year,  if  consistent  with  His  will. 
Extracted  from  the  Minnteg, 

William  Criscom,  Clerk. 


ExlracUfrom  a  speecJi  nf  EliK.  Price  of  PhUa- 
ddphiti,  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
BUltorestrain  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors, 
delivered  Ath  mo.  6th  and  1th,  1855. 

The  classes  of  people  who  are  most  injured  by 
intemperance  are  of  two  descriptions  :  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  the  unreflecting,  generous 
youth  who  will  not  be  outdone  in  the  rivalry  of 
generosity,  when  they  meet,  socially,  at  hotels 
and  other  places  of  resort  for  refreshment,  and 
habitually  treat  each  other,  and  by  the  frequent 
repetitions  of  generous  reciprocity  beget  the  ap- 
petite for  drink.  This'  is  tho  incipient  stage; 
this  is  the  course  which  leads  to  the  great 
amount  of  intemperance  that  grows  up  and  pre- 
vails io  our  community,  arising  from  this  facility 
— this  constant  attraction  of  good  fellowship,  and 
the  constant  presentation  to  view  of  intoxicating 
liqaors.  This  temptation  this  bill  means  to  cut 
off.  The  other  class  is  composed  of  those  upon 
whom  the  habit  has  grown  insidiously ; — men 
who  have  become  addicted  by  these  seducUve  in- 
fluences, gradually  and  imperceptibly  and  alto- 
gether beyond  their  own  expectation,  when  they 
first  thonghtlessly  indulged.  But  the  appetite 
has  grown  until  i4  has  become  craving  and  inap- 


peasable,  and  it  yields  to  the  repetition  of  indul- 
gence because  the  opportunity  of  gratification  is 
constantly  and  alluringly  presented.  Our  laws 
reach  and  seek  to  arrest  theseunhappy  victims  only 
when  they  become  irreclaimable,  only  when  (he 
disea^  has  fastened  itself  upon  them,  only  when 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  From  ail 
these  thus  liable  to  fall-  victims,  and  those  who 
have  become  such,  this  bill  removes  the  most 
frequent  and  seductive  temptations.  It  is  a  mea- 
sure of  partial  prohibition ;  it  is  a  measure  to 
which  there  is  no  Constitutionul  objection  in  its 
modes  of  enforcement;  and  being  cle£r  of  Con- 
stitutional difficulty  I  take  \ny  stand  in  its  fa- 
vor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  will 
go  for  the  largest  and  broadest  measure  of  Pro- 
hibition that  can  be  adopted,  conbistently  with 
sound  and  permanent  legislution,  which  is  not  so 
far  in  advance  of  public  opinion  that  the  law  can- 
not be  efficiently  executed. 

The  report  which  your  Committee  has  made, 
has  reviewed  this  subject  in  its  various  public 
aspects;  in  a  manner  to  save  me  now  from  the  duty 
of  repetition;  but  we  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
have  experienced  the  evils  of  intemperance  m 
the  most  aggravated  form ;  doubly,  trebly  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth: and  making  it  commensurately  our  duty 
to  be  earnest  and  urgent  in.  our  demands  for 
relief.  We,  there,  have  not  even  your  license 
system — none  that  is  any  restraint  upon  the 
granting  of  licenses.  Any  one  who  chooses  to 
pay  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars,  or  a  little  higher,  if  ho 
happens  to  be  rated  higher,  may  obtain  the  legal 
authority  to  sell  liquors  and  put  his  liquor  shop 
where  he  pleases.  With  this  experience  I  can- 
not but  yield  to  the  logic  of  my  friend  from  Co- 
lumbia, that  a  license  system  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court  will  diininish  the  evil.  Without  any  re- 
straint upon  granting  licenses,  everybody  who 
chooses,  sells  liquor,  becomes  a  caterer  to  those  who 
are  begetting  an  appetite,  and  those  who  have 
contracted  it,  and  are  hastening  by  it  to  their 
graves.  We  need  only  look  to  Philadelphia, 
where  there  is  no  such  restraint,  for  a  demon- 
stration of  this  subject.  I  have  a  letter  before 
me  from  one  of  the  judges  who  will  have  juris- 
diction of  this  matter,  giving  these  statistics.  In 
1848  the  number  of  criminals  committed  in  the 
City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  was  4,578. 
In  1849,  that  unfortunate  act  was  passed  which 
threw  the  doors  open,  and  took  the  granting  of 
licenses  from  the  Court.  In  1851,  by  Which  time 
the  increased  liquor  venders  had  got  into  full 
operation,  the  number  of  committals  was  10,862. 
Thus,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  crime,  was  the 
evil  more  than  doubled  under  tho  operation  of 
that  act  in  that  short  period,  and  went  on  after- 
wards to  increase.  Confirmatory  of  this  proof 
of  the  dependence  of  crime  on  intemperance,  I 
have  before  me  a  report  made  to  the  British  Par- 
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liament  daring  the  taftt  year,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  there,  as  founded  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  the  magistrates  and  judges  of  that  country ,f 
wherein  it  is  testified  that  nine-tenths  of  their 
crimes  are  the  result  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Now,  with  such  facta  as  these  before  you,  is  it 
not  a  mockery  of  oar  sense  of  justice,  our 
sense  of  right,  oar  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  oiir  fellow  beings,  to  talk  about  the 
vested  rights  of  tavern  keepers  and  others,  and 
to  say  because  they  have  built  their  tavern  houses 
and  got  their  licenses,  they  are  to  go  on  and  sell 
liqnor,  and  to  complain  to  as  that  we  are  too  sud- 
denly interfering  with  their  lawful  business. 

With  what  possible  justice  can  any  one  assert 
that  he  has  vested  rights  to  sell  that  whieh  has 
the  effect  of  injuring  and  destroying  his  fellow 
beings  1 

There  can  be  no  vested  right  in  a  privilege  to 
destroy  life.  There  is  no  vested  right  to  drawynuth 
into  temptation  and  commit  daily  suicide.  There 
is  no  vested  right  to  fill  the  prisons  and  alms 
houses,  and  to  inflict  crime  and  disorder  upon 
society,  and  poverty,  disease,  insanity  and  death 
upon  the  people.  There  can  be  no  vested  right 
that  a  few  may  have  ill-gotten  gain  to  inflict  all 
these  evils,  and  paralyse  the  industry  and  waste 
the  substance  of  the  nation.  The  pretension 
needs  but  to  be  stated,  to  condemn  it.  It  is  at 
direct  war  with  the  first  purpose  of  all  df  il  go- 
vernment. 

I  had  an  opportunity  daring  the  last  year  to 
witness  the  aggravated  extent  to  which  this 
appalling  evil  of  intemperance  had  gone  in  our 
parent  countries.  I  had  been  there  over  thi)rty 
years  before,  but  was  not  before  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  in  Eng- 
land. 

I  there  everywhere  saw  the  evidenaes  that  a 
great  proportion  of  the  population  and  industry 
of  that  country  were  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors.  Wherever 
I  moved  and  wherever  I  looked  I  saw  those  evi- 
dences on  tho  signs  and  in  the  streets.  In  thus 
looking  at  that  old  country  I  could  not  but  turn 
my  thoughts  homeward,  and  look  back  upon  our 
comparatively  young  and  thrifty  nation,  and  read 
our  future  in  the  evidences  that  I  there  saw 
around  me  of  the  perversion  of  industry  and  of 
the  fruits  of  industry  to  the  deleterious  purpose 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  I  coald  not  but  have  my  feelings 
awakened  by  the  waste  and  misery  I  beheld,  ac- 
companied by  resolves  that  if  I  should  return  to 
the  station  where  I  now  stand,  as  I  have  through 
imminent  perils  been  permitted  to  do,  to  sieze 
every  opportunity  that  should  bo  presented  to 
cut  off  and  diminish  those  evils,  and  help  to 
avert  such  a  destiny  from  the  people  of  my  be- 
loved country.  The  statistics  I  will  presently 
lay  before  you,  will  show  tlje  great  and  appalling 
aggravation  of  the  evils  there,  beyond  any  con- 


cepdott  thbt  those  can  form  who  have  never  visit- 
ed that  country.  In  regard  to  the  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  criminal  justice  and  pauper- 
ism, I  have  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  Parliament.  Here  is 
the  testimony : 

Question.—'"  Have  you  nuide  a  calculation  of 
what  the  cost  is  to  the  country  of  prosecuting 
criminals  and  supporting  paupers,  kcJ" 
.^nncer. — I  should  say  nine-tenths. 
Question. — Have  you  communicated  with  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  throughout  the  country, 
who  have  considered  the  subject  ? 
Answer. — We  have  with  several. 
Question. — Do  you  find  them  generally  of 
opinion  that  crime  is  caused  through  drunken- 
ness? 

Answer. — Yes ;  I  never  communicated  with  a 
magistrate  who  was  not  of  that  opinion.  The 
opinion  of  the  Judges  is,  that  they  would  not 
have  one-tenth  of  the  prisoners  but  for  drauken- 
ne^s. 

Question. — Have  the  judges  recently  expressed 
the  sa'me  opinion,  and  have  they  taken  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  upon  tlie  circuits  ? 
Answer. — They  have  almost  unanimously. 
So,  that  it  appears  by  the  b^st  testimony  that 
can  be  had,  that  this  single  cause  of  drunken- 
nees  produces  nine-tenths  of  the  crime?  commit- 
ted in  Great  Britain,  and,  of  course,  occasions 
nine-tenths  of  the  expenses  of  the  police,  of  the 
sittings  of  the  criminal  courts  of  justice,  the  pay- 
ment of  jurors,  the  transportation  of  criminals  to 
their  convict  colonies,  as  well  as  of  their  main- 
tenance in  the  prisons.  Nine  tenths  of  all  is 
traceable  to  this  one  cause!  Only  conceive,  then, 
what  might  be  the  saving  if  that  cause  could  be 
diminished  one-half,  three-fourths,  or  approach- 
ing to  a  greater  degree  of  extinction  !  What  an 
immense  saving  it  would  be  to  the  aotoal  cost  of 
that  nation !  And  in  like  proportion,  just  so 
far  88  we  have  followed  the  example  and  travel- 
led in  this  unhappy  career  of  intemperance,  in 
our  own  country.  Then  what  has  been  the  ac- 
tual expenditure  of  that  nation  in  drink?  I  have 
here  the  answer  in  tho  same  volume. 

Cuesrt'on,— by  Mr.  Brown  : — "  Have  you 
made  any  calculation,  assuming  that  there  are, 
in  round  numbers,  thirty  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  of  what  would  be  the  sa- 
ving if  spirituous  liquors  were  not  consumed  ?" 
Answer. — ^If  there  was  an  entire  disuse  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  be- 
lieve the  saving  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  pounds  a  year. 

Question. — ITou  do  not  mean  altogether  in 
drink,  but  in  prosecutions  ?"  '  *  > 

Answer. — Drink  and  its  consequences ;  proba- 
bly about  half  the  amount  is  spent  in  intoxicating 
drinks. 

(To  be  cnaHDued.)  .__ 
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"A  UTXLB  COAT." 

In  the  Life  of  B.  Jadd  the  following  striking 
thought  occurs: — He  preached  a  germon  from 
the  text,  "His  mother  mad^  him  a  little  coat." 
1  Sam.  ii.  9.  Passing  from  the  letter  to  the 
spirit,  he  speaks  of  clothing  for  the  mind  and 
the  soul,  and  endeayors  to  impress  mothers  that 
they  should  be  more  solicitous  about  such  little 
coats,  than  for  the  fashbns  and  frock-jackets  or 
other  garments  of  the  body. 

"  I  meet  a  man  in  the  streets  literally  clothed 
in  rags,  clothed  also  with  manifold  tokens  of  a 
depraved  life.  I  ask,  did  his  mother,  when 
young,  make  him  a  little  coat  V  ° 

"When  I  see  a  person  clothed  in  humility, 
entertaining  a  modest  sense  of  himself,  reverent 
of  truth, — ^is  mother  made  for  him  a  little  coat. 

"  These  coats  last  a  long  time.  Children 
shall  wear  them  when  parents  are  dead ;  they 
shall  wear  them  in  distant  lands;  that  old  family 
style  shall  show  itself  in  many  places  and  times. 
What  sort  of  clothes  are  you  making  for  your 
children  ?  Is  their  vesture  wisdom  or  folly  ?  Is 
it  the  true  beauty  of  goodness,  or  a  poor  imita- 
tion from  the  drapers  ?" 

"fflS  MOTHER  MADE  HIM  A  LITTLECOAT." 

Mother,  an  unclQthed  sout 

Is  given  to  thy  arim. 
See  that  the  garment  which  you  make 

It  wruught  with  faithful  care. 

Make  it  a  little  coat, 

Withoot  a  seam  of  sin  ; 
The  outward  part  humility. 

And  charity  within. 

Add  to  it  sleeves  of  love,. 

Embracing  all  mankind ; 
The  buttons  choose  of  bumisfaed  truth, 

The  emblem  of  the  mind. 

Firmness  a  collar  make. 

All  evil  to  realst. 
Broad  and  expansive  on  the  breast, 

The  needy  to  assist.  ^ 

Engirdle  it  around 

With  conscientiousness, 
That  every  word  may  wisdom  prove. 

And  every  actioo  bless. 

Make  it  of  richest  dye, 

Fit  for  the  marriage  feast } 
Then  at  the  supper  of  the  Lamb 

Bell  be  a  welcome  guest. 

Ko  varying  fashion's  change 
Its  fitness  can  impair, 
'   No  moth  its  texture  can  destroy. 
Or  mar  its  beauty  rare. 

Twill  be  a  fitting  garb 

To  wear  'mid  toils  of  earth; 
'Twill  be  a  bright  and  glorioM  robe 

At  its  immortal  birth. 

Then,  mother,  eeaselesa  work> 

Thi«^arroent  to  prepare. 
In  hope  thou  may'st  the  heavenly  hiisa 

Of  a  bleat  servant  share. 

Living  Agf. 


THE  LAW  OF  KINDNESS. 

Tnrn  aot  away  from  any  face 

With  cold,  averted  eye; 
For  in  the  lowest  thou  mayst  trace 

Jmpre?s  of  Deity. 

Perchance,  thy  brother  man,  who  seems 

To  thee  so  harsh  and  cold. 
Will,  if  Love's  smile  upon  him  beams. 

To  tenderness  unfold, — 

As  flowerets  veil  their  tovelini>ss 

From  the  chill  glance  of  night, 
But  breathe  it  out  in  rich  perfume 

Beneath  the  ;un's  warm  li^ht. 
Perchance  the  hatred  thou  disceru'st 

Within  another's  eye, 
Is  but  the  reflex  of  the  scorn 

That  in  thine  own  doth  lie, — 
As  faithful  echo  sends  to  thee' 

Froni  off  the  monntain'»side, 
Thy  tones  of  gentleness  and  love. 

Or  arrogance  and  pride.  e.  b. 


VENERABLE  TREES. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Horticultural  Regis- 
ter foe 4th  mo.  is  by  Gen.  Dearborn,  on  the  culti- 
vation of  forest  trees.  It  contains  some  curious 
statements  respecting  the  ages  to  which  trees 
soroetimeR  attain.  How  few- and  fieetine  do  our 
short  days  appear,  when  we  think  ot  these 
"  medals  of  distant  ages !"  How  fitly,  and  with 
what  a  salutary  appeal  to  the  heart,  are  they 
planted  around  a  family  home,  to  link  one  gene- 
ration of  those  who  dwell  there  with  another,  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  (if  years !  How  beauti- 
ful, how  appropriate,  how  easily  adapted  to  our 
wishes  and  made  to  utter  their  solemn,  their 
soothing,  their  impressive  lessons  according  to 
our  will,  are  these  materials  that  God  hath  pro- 
vided wherewith  to  erect  for  one's  self  a  '*  living 
tnonunientl"     Gen.  Dearborn  says  : — 

"  Adanson  aiid  Do  Candolle  have  ascertained 
and  published'  accounts  of  the  probable  longevity 
of  numerous  celebrated  trees.  Sumo  of  the 
oedars  of  Monnt  Lebanon,  measured  in  1660  by 
Maundreli  and  Pooock,  were  found  to  have  been 
nearly  eight  hundred  years  old ; — the  oak  of 
Welbccklunc,  'described  by  Evelyn,  must  have 
been  140U;  the  linden  of  Choille,  588,  and  that 
of  the  Irons,  583 ;  the  olive  trees  iu  the  garden 
of  Jerus:ilem  certainly  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  that  city,  and  one  at  Pescia 
in  Italy  had  endured  seven  centuries.  The 
English  yew  trees  of  Fontaine  Abbey,  in  the 
county  of  York^  have  survived  twelve  centuries ; 
those  in  the  ehurchyurd  of  Crowburst,  in  Surry, 
fourteen  hundred ;  that  of  Fotlitringali,  in  Scot- 
land, from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  hundred; 
that  of  Bntbarn,  in  Kent,  three  thousand.  But 
they  describe  two  other  trees  of  a  most  remark- 
able character,  viz.:  the  Baoback,  estimated  to 
be  five  thousand  «ue  hundred  and  fifty  years  »ld, 
and  the  cypress  of  Taxodiuui,  in  Mexico,  whieb 
is  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  ten  incfaei  in 
circumference,  is  still  more  aged. 
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The  ages  of  the  following  remarkable  trees 
have  been  ascertained,  with  as  much  exactness 
as  historical  data  or  the  principles  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  actual  admeasnrements, 
and  counting  the  circle  of  trues  of  like  kind, 
afford. 

Age. 
A  Date  tree  in  Egypt,      .         .         .     300  jrs. 
Apricot  tree  in  Damascus,        .         .     824   " 
Grape  vine  in  Damascus,  .         .     378    "  • 

Red  Oak  of  Mount  Etna,  .         .     400   « 

Walnut  tree  of  Balbcck,  '  ...     406    " 

Almond  tree  nf  DumasouSi  .  .  640  " 
Fig  tree  of  Damascus,  .  ...  648  " 
Olive  tree  of  Palestine,  .  .  .  710  " 
Fig  tree  of  Palestine,  .  .  .780  ". 
Olive  tree  in  Asia  Minor,  .  .  850  " 
A  Live  Oak  in  Louisiana,  .  .  1000  " 
Sycamore  or  Plane  tree  of  Palestine,  1050  " 
Sycamore  of  Heliopolis,  .  .  .  1'805  " 
One  of  the  Cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon,  1824  " 
Peletin  [Torebinthus]  of  Asia  Minor,  1890  « 
A  Cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon,  .  .  2112  '• 
The  celebrated  Cbeanat  at  Mount  Etna,  2660  " 
Sycamore  of  the  Bosphorus,      .         .  402Q   " 

The  Sycamore  near  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis, 
according  to  the  traditions  of  Egypt,  existed 
before  the  visit  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that 
they  sat  under  its  shftdow,  and  drank  water  from 
a  neighboring  well.  The  accumulation  of  mud, 
from  the  deposite  of  the  Nile,  has  long  dmtroyed 
the  original  tree;  but  sprouts  having  put  forth 
from  the  stump,  and  forming  part  of  a  circle, 
ealoulations  were  formed  therefrom  of  the  sise 
and  age  of  the  original  tree,  which  was  added  to 
that  of  those  which  now  exist.    - 

The  Sycamore  of  the  Bosphorus,  under  which 
it  is  said  Godfrey  of  the  first  crusading  army  en- 
camped, baa  also  disappeared,  leaving  ten  trees, 
which  sprang  from  the  stump;  one  of  which 
being  measured  was  found  to  be  1050  years  old; 
and  it  is  possible  others  of  equal  age  have  been 
removed,  and  that  the  present  trees  are  the 
second  remove  from  the  parent  stock. 

The  Cbcsnut  of  Mount  Etna  grew  from  the 
stump  of  a  felled  tree. 


A  TOOOIIINO  INOIDKNT. 

In  parsing  down  BromGeld  Str«et,  we  think  it 
wa»,  we  met  a  man  in  the'  winter  of  life,  his 
gray  hair  falliag  over  his  pale  features,  and  with 
dtaff  in  hand,  laboring  to  reiich  his  home.  The 
bad  work  he  made  of  it  led  the  bystanders  to 
think  him  intoxicated.  He  would  walk  a  short 
diHtanee  in  a  very  unsteady  mantier,  then  pwuse 
and  lean  upon  his  staff,  a  source  of  merriment 
to  the  boys  and  of  laughter  to  the  men,  who  like 
the  Levites  of  old,  wagged  their  heads  and  paa- 
■ed  by  nn  the  other  side.  Pausing  a  moment  to 
lo>>k  at  the  old  man,  we  noticed  a  little  girl, 
•nxinusly  Wiitehing  hix  movements,  and  evident- 
ly desiriug  to  do  something  to  assist  him.     She 


might  have  seen  fourteen  winters,— was  riehly 
dressed,  with  a  pretty  face,  and  an  eye  full  of 
meaning,  expression  and  son!, — and  with  books 
in  hand,  was  probably  on  her  way  to  school. 
The  liitle  Samaritan  did  not  long  remain  inac- 
tive. Approaching  a  gentleman  she  Inqtdred, 
with  faltering  tongue,  while  a  tear  was  seen  on 
her  fair  cheek : 

"Is  the  old  gentleman  sick  or  intoxicated  ?*' 
"  Drunk,  I  guess,"  was  the  heartless  reply. — 
at  which,  with  the  soul  of  a  hero,  this  little  augel 
of  mercy  approached  the  old  man,  and  after  a 
moment's  conversation,  the  two  were  Seen  wend- 
ing, thfeir  way  along  the  ^treet,  the  little  girl 
supporting  the  tottering  form  of  him  whom  the 
unfeeling  crowd  bad  left  to  his  fato. 

On  inquiry  we  learned  that  the  old  man  was 
a  worthy  person,  and,  having  gone  out  on  a 
morning  walk,  was  suddenly  overtaken  with  a 
sort  of  blindness,  which  was  the  occasion,  though 
unconscious  of  it  himself,  of  his  unsteady  gnit. 
He  is  a  temperate  man,  and  sickness  subjected 
him  to  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  the  multitade,  save 
that  noble  hearted  girl.  We  tried  to  learn  her 
name,'  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  How  like  an  oasisi 
in  this  desert  selfish  world  such  conduct  appears. 
Whoever  that  girl  may  be,  we  say,  God  bless  her  '. 
— Boston  Corrapondent  of  Fall  River  Monitor. 

For  FrteodB'  liitaUlgencrr. 

Book*  introduced  into  Friends'  Library,  Cherri/ 
Street,  since  last  Report. 

(OODlinued  rrom  p»%t  159.) 

Pulaski's  Tri-color  on  the  Atlas. 

Bushman's  Physiology. 

Virginia  Springs. 

Travels  of  Rolando;  2d  series. 

Rollo  in  London. 

Miles'  Rambles  in  Iceland. 

Life  of  Horace  Greeley. 

When  are  we  the  Happiest. 

I  will  be  a  Gentleman. 

Sowing  and  Reaping. 

Lectures  on  the  Progress  of  Science. 

Liebig's  Complete  Chemistry. 

Brawn's  Sketches  of  Places. 

Young  Folks  at  Home. 

Forest  Exiles. 

Commerce  and  Navigation,  18S4. 

Patent  Office  Report^  (Mechanical,)  1894. 

Finance  Report,  1854. 

Compenilium  of  Census,  )850. 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  18S3. 

Maps  for  Hendroe's  Valley  of  the  AnaiM* 

Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts. 

Do.  do.  Pennsylvania. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery'. 
Lingard's  England. 
Harper'<  Stoiy  Book,  vol.  1st. 
Gleanings  from  Pious  Authors.     < 
Jack  Halyard. 
Antobio^rapby  of  Caldwell. 
Past  Meridian. 
White  Dove. 

Collins,  Gray,  &c..  Ice.  i 

Hood's  Pornis. 
Little  Folka'  Own. 
New  Pastoral. 
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The  description  of  bolcus  saccliaratus,  or 
Chinese  sngar  cane,  is  quite  as  interesting,  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  new  agricultural  plant  es- 
pecially valuable  as  food  fur  cattle.  This  has 
to  be  sown  in  the  middle  of  Maj,  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  and  then  has  onij  to  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds.  Those  who  desire  to  tir  these  novelties 
ma  J  have  four  tubers  of  the  one  for  ten  shillings, 
^nd  a  packet  of  seed  of  the  other  for  one  shilling. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  our-  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Henderson  for  his  candid  explana- 
tion of  plants  which  may  take  a  very  prominent 
part  in  tho  ^ture  cultivation  of  land. — Englidt 
Paper. 

IMPORTANCE   OP  THB    BAMBOO   IN   CHINA. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  trees  in  China, 
and  it  is  used  for  almost  every  conceivable  pur- 
po.'ic.  It  is  employed"  in  inaking  soldiers'  bats 
a'>d  shields,  umorcllas,  soles  and  shoes,  scaffold- 
ing poles,  measures,  baskets,  ropes,  paper,  pen- 
cil-holders, brooms,  sedan  chairs,  pipes,  flower- 
stakes,  and  trellis-work  in  gardens ;  pillows  are 
made  of  the  shavings ;  a  kind  of  rush  cloak  for 
wet  weather  is  made  from  the  leaves,  and  is 
called  a  jSb-«,  or  "  garment  of  leaves."  On  the 
water  it-is  used  in  making  sails  and  covers  for 
boats,  for  fishing-rods  and  fish-baskets,  fishing 
stakes  and  buoys-;  catamarans  are  rude  boats,  or 
rather  floats,  formed  of  a  few  logs  of  bamboo 
lashed  firmly  together,  in  agriculture  the 
bamboo  is  used  in  making  aqueducts  for  convey- 
ing water  to  the  land ;  it  forms  part  of  the  cele- 
brated water-wheel,  as  well  as  of  the  plough,  the 
harrow,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry. 
Excellent  water-pipes  are  made  of  it  for  convey- 
ing springs  from  the  bills  to  sapply  houaes  and 
temples  in  the  valleys  with  pure  water.  Its 
roots  are  often  cut  into  the  inost  grotesque 
figures,  and  its  stem  finely  carved  into  ornaments 
for  the  carious,  or  into  incense-burners  for  the 
temples.  The  Ningpo  furniture,  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  €hina,  is  often  inlaid  with  figures  of 
people,  houses,  temples,  and  pagodas  in  bamboo, 
which  form  most  correct  and  -  striking  pictures 
of  China  and  the  Chinese.  The  young  shoots 
are  boiled  and  eaten ;  and  sweetmeats  are  also 
made  of  them.  A  substance  found  in  the  joints, 
called  tabachecr,  is  used  in  medicine.  In  the 
manufacture  of  tea,  it  helps  to  form  the  rolling- 
tables,  drying  baskets  and  sieves;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  the  celebrated  chop-sticks,  thi- 
most  important  article  in  domestic  use,  are  mad* 
of  it. 

Uoi^ver  inorcdulons  the  reader  may  be,  I 
we  should  think  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of'  must  still  carry  him  a  step  further,  and  tell  him 
potatoes  a  very  small  crop  to  each  plant.  But  that  I  have  not  enumerated  one  half  of  the  usee 
the  pamphlet  explains  that  the  tuber  grows  to  a'  to  which  the  bamboo  is  applied  in  China.  Id- 
hrj;;e  size,  so  that  probably  the  second  year,  if  deed,  it  would  be  nearly  as  difficult  to  say  what 
lefl  in  the  ground,  the  tubers  might  vastly  in-  it  is  nol  used  fur  as  what  it  is.  It  is  in  univerwl 
crease  io  weight.  The  author  gives  very  plain  demand  In  tbd  houses  and  in  the  fields,  on  water 
directions  for  their  cultivation.  and  on  hod,   in  peace  and  in   war.    Through 


CB.INESE  POTATO  AND   CHINESE    SUGAR    CANE. 

Mr.  iTenderson,  ef  King's  Kerswell,  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  which  these  two  interesting 
vegetable  productions  are  well  described,  and 
their  cultivation  in  China  explained.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  a  work  on  the  introduction  of  two 
novelties,  of  which  scarcely  any  gardener  knew 
the  existence,  is  obvions ;  and  it  is  no  small  re- 
commendation of  the  book  that  it  is  written  in  a 
plain  comprehensive  manner,  that  everybody  may 
understand.  The  Chinese  potato,  or,  as  it  is 
botanically  called,  dioscorea  batatas,  is  a  very 
singular  tuber,  as  much  like  a  yam  we  cultivated 
many  years  ago  as  "  one  pin  is  like  another;" 
but,  as  we  did  not  receive  that  from  China,  it  is 
very  likely  only  one  of  the  family.  But  it  is 
clearly  a  yam  ;  and  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
tells  us  that,  after  many  expcrinjents,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  skilful 
horticulturists : — 

"  1.  That,  in  point  of  flavour  and  nutritive 
properties,  it  is  equal  to  the  potato ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Decaisne,  superior."  It 
will,  however,  take  a  long  time  to  induce  us  to 
believe  the  potato  to  be  so  easily  superseded  in 
flavor.  We  have  heard  the  same  said  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke. 

2.  That  the  quantity  yielded  is-  greater  than 
that  of  the  potato,  whilst  its  freedom  from  disease 
renders  the  crop  more  certain. 

3.  That  it  will  grow  upon  sandy  and  generally 
considered  barren  eoil,  and  thus  affords  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  turning  waste  lands  to  a  useful 
purpose  as  wftll  as  to  profit. 

5.  That  it  can  be  propagated  with  the  greatest 
faeility. 

6.  That  when  harvested  it  may  be  preserved 
in  cellars  or  sheds  without  degenerating  for  many 
months  after  the  potato  has  become  useless  for 
food." 

There  is  no  doubt  this  novelty  will  have  a  fair 
trial,  because  great  interest  has  been  excited,  and 
the  price  of  a  tnber  or  two  is  not  much.  It  has 
to  be  considered,  too,  that  if  it  be  all  that  is 
•aid  of  it,  it  will  be  an  addition  to  the  vegetable 
treasures  which  are  used  for  the  food  of  man  and 
beast.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  flavor  diffi-rs 
as  mach  from  the  potato  as  docs  that  of  the 
Jensalem  artichoke,  and  that  it  will  bear  about 
the  same  measure  of  popularity.'  There  will  be 
those  who  like  it,  but  the  mass  will  not.  It  has 
brcn  grown  like  the  Jei-usalem  artichoke  with 
.  stakes  six  fcot  high.  The  plants,  however,  ap- 
pear to  produce  only-one  tuber  each,  and  twenty- 
eight  plants  yielded  21«lb!<.  of  tubers.     Now, 
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life  the  Chinaman  is  almost  dependent  upon  it 
for  support,  nor  does  it  leave  him  until  it  carries 
him  to  his  last  resting-place  on  the  hill-side,  and 
even  then,  in  company  with  the  cypress,  juniper, 
and  pine,  it  waves  over  and  marks  his  tomb. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  war,  when  the  Eiuperor 
of  China,  very  considerately,  no  doubt,  wanted 
to  conquer  the  Euglish  by  withholding  the  usual 
supplies  of  tea  and  rhubarb,  without  wbich,  he 
supposed,  they  could  not  continue  to  exist  anjr* 
length  of  time,  we  might  have  returned  tbo  com- 
pliment, had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  have  de- 
stroyed all  his  bamboos.  With  ail  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  his  celestial  ntiajesty,  tbe  English' 
mij/ht  have  survived  the  loss  of  tea  and  rhubarb, 
but  we  cannot  conceive  the  Chinese  exi^tillg  as 
a  nation,  or,  indeed,  at  all,,  without  the  13  imboo. 
—Fortune's  China. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS.  ' 
FLOua  AND  Meal. — Breadjtuffs  of  all  descriptions 
are  quiet,  but  firm.  There  is  some  inquiry  fur  bom« 
consumption,  at  $11  00  for  standard  and  good  brands; 
small  salei  al  $11  25  a  13  00  per  barrel  tor  extra  and 
fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is  firm.  Sales  at  $7  37  per 
bu.,  and  Pennsylvauia  Corn  Meal  at  $3  00  per  bbl. 
Braadywine  is  worth  $3  13.. 

GhAin. — Wheat  is  quite  scarce.  Sales  of  red  at 
$3  60  per  bu.,  mixed  at  $3  63,  and  white  at  $3  70. 
Rye  is  selling  at  $1  60  per  bu.  Corn  is  steady.  Sales 
of  10,000  busiieU  Southern  and  Penna.  yellow  at  110c, 
afloat.    Oats  are  dull ;  sales  at  70c  per  bu.  adoat. 

Clovkkskkd  is  higher — a  small  sale.of  prime  at  $7 
per  64  lbs.  for  now.  The  market  is  bare  of  Flaxseed, 
and  it  is  wanted  at  $1  80  a  $1  90  per  bushel. 


WANTED,— A  Female  Friend,  as. teacher   in  a 
private  family.     To  a  young  woman  qualified 
'to  tnsiruet  youn;;  children,  the  situation  might  be  a 
di^sirable  one.     Apply  to   RiCHAao  T.  TijRmrr,  Still 
Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  or  Vf.  W.  Mooai,  100  South 
Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
6tb  mo.  3d. 


FRIENDS'  SCtlOOL  HOUSE  IN  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meetigg  House 
lot  in   Camden.      For   further   particulars  -apply  to 
CuaaLES  KAiGH.t  or  yftj^iKX  Folwell. 
6th  nio.  2d.  y^ 

WILL  b«  Published  Fifth  month  13th,  189S,  THE 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE   PEOPLE 
CALLED    QUAKERS;    »Uo,    Sandv     ForinDATioti 

SliAKKN,    and    IXNOOK.NCX    WITU    HEK    OPhN    Fack,    by 

William    Pknn,   with"  bis   Letter   to   hit   Wife   and 
Children.     1(>0  page*.     Priie  S.')  ci-nts. 

J.  E.  CHAPMAN, 
0th  mo.  5th— 6t.  No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 

CtHESTERFIELD  I.OARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
J  BOVS. — ^The  Sumni'T  Session  of  thM  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  '21st  of  Fifth  moath,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks 

Terms.  Seventy  Dollars  per  se*sion,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advaac,  the  Dtli-r  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charae. 

For  lurther  pjrticu^>i«.  ^uhlresa 

IlKVRy  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswii'ka  P  o.iice,  Burlington  C".,  N.J. 
1th  mo.  21-3;n. 


fPEACHER  WANTED.— The  Boys'  Department  of 
X  Friends'  Central  School  is  now  vacated  for  want 
of  a  suitably  qoalified  Friend  to  fill  the  position  of  Pria- 
cipal  Teacher ;  and,  also,  as  Lecturer  to  that  and  the 
Girls'  School.  The  buildings  have  been  pnt  up  to  ac- 
commodate, conveniently,  one  bundretf  pupils  of  each 
sex.  The  Girls' Department  has  been,  and  is  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  with  the  reputation  of  a  first 
class  finishing  seminary.  It  is  believed  that  in  this 
densely  populated  city,  with  the  want  felt  by  Friends 
of  a  boys'  finishing  school,  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  to  an  eiiergetic  and  competent  Teacher,  not  often 
surpassed.  A  liberal  salary  will  be  guaranteed,  and 
the  whole  proceeds  of  tuition  are,  by  the  existing  ar- 
rangemeots,  appropriated,  free  of  rent  ei,tber  for  the 
building  or  its  philosophical  apparatus,  to  the  Teach- 
ers. 
For  information  on  tbe  subject  apply  to 

Samdbi.  J.  LavicK, 

240  N.  Third  St. 

MACPaEBSOH  Savndxbs, 
38  N.  Fourth  St. 

John  J.  Write, 

306  Arch  St. 

MaXTUS  MxLbOB, 

5  Franklin  St. 
_.1th  mo.  26. ^^^  Philadelphia. 

GIREENWOOD^ELL  BOARDING  SCllodL.-^ 
r  This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Brsndywine,  West  Bradford  township,  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  tbe  Borongh  of  West 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marabalton. 

This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  has 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Shortlidge,  a  young  man 
who  has  bad  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distinguished  himself  for  his  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemant8,at  sixty 
dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
tbe  o'her  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  usefol  branches  of  an  English  Educa- 
tion, such  as  Grammab,  Rhbtosic,  Eloci.-tioic,  Pho- 
itooKAPHY,  Botany,  &c.  Geography  and  History  will 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spaaiah, 
will  be  taught  without  aiiditional  churee. 

Lpctures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari- 
ous branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conform 
to  tbe  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decorum.  No 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  such  as 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated. 

The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted 
by  tbe  Tores  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  of 
the  argument  of  foice  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  strK-tly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delis-htful  summer 
retreat.  It  is  easily  reachcl  from  Wejt  Chester  and 
Downinctown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  To 
Marshalton  thre^  times  a  week,  viz. :  Third,  Fittb 
and  Seventh  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marsbalion  P.  O. 

JONA.  CAUSE,  PnVciW. 

.lOS.  SHORTLIDRE,  Toarier. 

The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  OM. 
1st,  IS.'i.'S.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  aay 
lime,  as  the  School  is  k>-pt  open  all  the  year,  with  the 
exreption  of  three j>r  four  weeks  in  harvest. 

.Olh  mo.  19— 6t. 


Merrihaw  h  Thompson,  Printers,  M<-rchant  ab.^lk. 
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tDITXD  BT  AH  ASSOCIATION  Or  rBIENOS. 

PUM.I8HED  BT  WM.  W.  MOORE. 

Ko.  IM  Sonth  Pifth  Street, 

PHILADBLPHIA, 

Erery  SeTentu  day  at  Two  Bollari  per  annum,  psfahlt 
IS  advaut*.  Three  copies  sent  to  one  address  for  Five 
IMIars. 

Comamaieatloas  mast  be  addressed  to  the  PaUisber 
free  of  expense,  to  mhom  all  payments  are  to  be  made. 


1  I. —     I       .Lil 


An  aceomtt  of  the  Lift,  Sufferingt,  Exercttet, 
omd  TraveU,  ofAatfaia^ulmTVCHaqfChritt^ 
Jame  BMktmi. 

(Coatlau«4  ban  raga  In.)  ■  ■    ' 

Tbe  first  Tints  I  made,  were  to  some  of  the 
imghboring  meetings,  in  company,  with  some  of 
oar  friends,  and  returned  at  night.  Afterwards, 
it  heeane  a  concern  npon  ray  nind  to  visit  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  meetiags  in  that 
coanty,  in  company  with  a  Friend  from  Long 
Island.  1  had  permission  from  David  Lloyd 
and  wife,  to  go  this  journey.  I  also  went  with 
said  Friend  into  Bucks  eounty ;  I  then  retnrned 
I  ome,  and  was  <KligeDt  in  my  business  when 
I  here. 

Although  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  cmwn  my 
labors  in  the  ministry  with  S'locess,  and  Friends 
everywhere  were  exi-eeding  kind  to  me,— yet  I 
was  not  exalte<l ;  being  sensible,  that  of  mvaelf 
I  e«>ald  do  nothing  that  tended  to  {("od.  I  there- 
fote  found  it  my  business  to  return  to  the  place 
of  waiting,  in  order  to  know  the  further  will 
»nd  pleasure  of  my  Lord  and  M««tor,  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  though  I  enjoyed  satisbctton  and  peai^e, 
which  the  world  eonld  not  deprive  me  of,  and 
also  met  with  abundance  of  lov«  an<i|  respect 
from  Friends  snd  others,— yet,  I  was  not  ex- 
esspled  from  the  buffettingi  of  satan,  both  withiQ 
and  without ;  nor  from  the  woe  prooonnoed  by 
oar  Lord  against  those  whom  a.l  men  should 
opeak  well  of  I  had  outward  ecemies.  who 
waited  for  my  haltiag;  but,  blessed  be  the 
mighty  Arm  of  Power,  that  supported  me  through 
all,  and  preserved  my  fset  from  falling  into  the 
naares  whieh  were  laid  for  me.  How  valuable 
i*  the  light  of  Christ  I  How  it  manifests  the 
wiles  of  sin  and  satan ;  even  to  such  a  degree, 
tkat  some  have  rtasoa  to  say,  "  Sorely  in  vain 
is  the  net  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 

In  tbe  year  1714,  our  worthy  friends,  llomas 


Wilson  and  James  Dickinson,  came  into  this  pro-  - 
vinoe,  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  churches.  I 
was  present  si  a  meeting  they  had  at  Pljmoutli; 
which,  on  account  of  the  great  gathering  of  peo- 
ple, was  held  under  the  trees.  Thomas,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift,  'was  led  to  treat  on  several 
subjects,  which  made  great  impressioo  on  my 
mind  at  the  time,  and  tended  to  confirm  me  in 
the  faith  I  made  open  profession  of.  I  remem- 
ber, he  wss  led  to  speak  of  bringing  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  from  the  house  of  Obededom  ;  also,  the 
festival  and  sacrifice  whieh  he  offered  to  the 
Lord,  and  his  dispensing  the  bread,  flesh,  and 
wine  to  the  multitude,  to  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men;  which  he  repeated  two  or  three  times : 
from  thence  inferring  the  Lord's  influencing  fe- 
males as  well  as  men,  with  Divine  authority  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  nations.  He  spake 
lareely  on  the  passage  respecting  the  captive 
maid,  in  relation  to  her  service  to  her  lord  and 
iqaster ;  snd,  in  a  pewcrfal  manner,  set  forth 
the  privileges  which  the  true  members  of  the 
chureh  of  Christ  enjoy,  under  his  peaceable  gov- 
ernment. He  also  spake,  prophetically,  con- 
cerning the  work  of  sanctification,  which  some 
were  under;  saying  the  Lord  would  bring  the 
'faithful  through  all,  to  his  glory,  and  the  solid 
comfort  of  the  afflicted ;  although  some  of  these 
might  be  like  David,  in  the  horrible  pit,  &c. 
This,  and  divers  subjects  he  mentioned,  greatly 
affected  me,  and  reached  me  in  such  a  mmner, 
that  I  was  much  brokeu ;  and  I  said  in  my  heart, 
surely  all  present  will  be  not  only  convinced,  hut 
ronverted,  by  the  eternal  word  of  Qod,  unto  the 
true  faith  of  Christ  our  Lord,  who  came  to  seek 
snd  to  save  all  who  should  believe  in  his  pure 
namj.  I  thought  none  could  withstand  the  doc- 
trine preached,  it  being  delivered  with  great 
power  and  divine  authority,  and  not  as  that  of. 
the  scribes,  or  hireling  priests. 

What  made  it  further  remarkable  to  me,  ws%. 
that  the  F.iend  where  they  dined,  insisted  on  vtif 
going  with  them  ;  which  being  in  my  way  hoote^ 
I  complied  with,  in  fesr  and  trembling.  ,  After 
I  bad  sat  down  in  the  house,  Thomas  Wilsaa 
fixed  his  eyes  on  me ;  which  made  me  conclude 
that  he  saw  something  in  me  that  was .  mroaff. 
Upon  which,  I  arose  and  went  out,  beiag  UMch. 
aflicted ;  but  I  heard  him  say,  "  What  yoang  - 
wwian  is  that  f    She  is  like  the  littk  captive 
m^d  I  have  been  speaking  of  to-dav.    May  the 
O^  of  my  life  strengthen  her.    Site  will  meet 
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with  sore  trials,  bat  if  she  is  faithful,  the  Lord 
will  fit  her  for  his  service."  He  further  re  mark- 
ed, that  he  saw  the  Lord  was  at  work  iu  me  for 
good,  aud  would,  in  his  time,  bring  me  through 
alL  These  hints  h«v«  'since  been  of  serviee  -to 
me,  when  almoat  overwhelmed  with  trouble ;  aad 
I  tiiink  flhonld  never  be  forgotten.  I  do  not 
mention  them,  in  ostentation ;  bat  bow,  in  awful 
reverenoe,  as  with  mj  mouth  in  the  dost,  r«n- 
dering  to  the  great  Author  of  all  our  mercies, 
adoration  and  praise  :  unto  him,  maj  it  b^  givea 
now  and  forever.     Amen. 

It  was  in  tho  year  1719,  that  I  came  to  David 
Lloyd's ;  but  I  did  not  travel  far  abroad  until 
the  year  1722,  when,  having  the  consent  of 
Friends,  and  their  certificate  for  that  purpose, 
and  between  that  time,  and  the  year  1725, 1  ac- 
companied my  before^mentioned  friend,  Elizabeth 
Levis,  on  a  rcli^ous  visit  to  Friends  in  Mary- 
land, Virgini'i,  and  North  Carolina  ;  thence  we 
returned  home.  We  afterwards  went  to  Btrba- 
does,  and  from  thence  took  shipping  and  landed 
on  Rhode  Island.  Visited  that  place,  Nantucket, 
New  England,  Long  Island,  and  the  Jersios. 
Also  our  own  province  ;  the  oounties  of  New- 
castle, Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware ;  the  East- 
ern Shore  of  Maryland,  and  again  into  Vir- 
ginia. 

It  was  in  the  year  1720,  that  we  visried  Bar- 
badoes.  In  these  journeys  and  voyages,  we  were 
true  yoke-follows,  sympathising  with  each  other, 
in  and  under  the  various  exorcises,  whether  of 
body  or  mind,  which  we  had  to  pasu  through. 

She  w'as  sound  in  the  ministry ;  anil,  where 
ever  we  were  led,  she  was  of  great  and  good  ser- 
vice. I  alivays  preferred  her,  for  the  word's  sake. 
Her  conduct  out  of  meetings  was  exemplary, 
and  preached  aloud.  I  must  add,  she  was  no 
busy-body.  We  meddled  not  with  other  people's 
concerns,  either  in  or  out  of  meeting.  She  was 
of  great  service  to  me ;  ani  I  hope,  the  love  that 
subsisted  between  us,  when  young,  will  remain 
to  each  other,  forever.  Mine  is  as  strong  to  her 
now,  as  then  ;  for  which,  I  am  thankful  to  the 
Author  of  all  goodness. 

In  the  year  1726,  I  travelled  with  Abigail 
Bowles,  (Prom  Ireland)  through  the  lower  coun- 
ties of  Delaware,  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Cape  May,  the  Egg  Harbours, 
and  other  parts  of  New  Jersey;  and  also,  through 
Pennsylvania!.  In  these  journies,  we  travelled 
about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  miles. 

Having  had  a  concern,  in  the  love  of  Christ, 
for  a  considerable  time,  to  visit  the  churches  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  &c.  I  acquainted  Friends, 
in  our  parts,  with  it,  and  had  their  concurrence 
and  certificats  for  that  purpose.  On  tho  13th 
of  tho  3d  ino.  1727,  in  oompaqy  with  ouj  dear 
friend  Abigail  Bowles,  and  several  others,  I  went 
on  board  the  ship  Dorothy,  John  Bedford,  cofti. 
mander,  bound  for  Bristol  in  England.  There 
being,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  wind^  we  did 


not  leave  the  capes  of*  Delaware,  till  the  20th, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  4th  month,  landed  safe 
at  Bristol.  During  the  voyage,  we  held  onr 
meetings  in  the  great  cabin,  when  the  weather 
permitted.  Tl|e  Lor^  vns  gpiaioislj  i^efsed  to 
oww  as,'  with  h^  llfe'^ivjng  presence,  to  oar 
comfort  and  aatigfa«tioif>  For  wl^cfa,  and  all  liia 
tender  mercies  and  preservation,  he  shall  have 
the  praise,  who  alone  a  worthy. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  Friends  at  Bristol, 
and  lodged  at  Richard  Champion's.  On  the 
28tli,  we  rested,  and  next  day,  being  first-day,  I 
was  at  dieir  Qaarterl;  meeting  for  worship,  for 
the  young  people.  On  the  Isi  of  the  5th  month, 
I  parted  with  my  dear  friend,  Abigail  Bowles, 
she  going  homeward,  in  a  ship  bound  for  Cork, 
in  Ireland,  ^nd  I  stayed  at  Bristol. 

The  31st  of  the  6th  month,  I  got  to  Loadoa ; 
having  meetings  almost  everj'day  after  my  land- 
ing, and  generally  to  satisfaction.  '  I  stayed  in 
and  aboat  London,  visiting  meeting^  and  Friends, 
till  the  6th  and  7th  of  tho  month;  when  I  left 
that  city,  and  travelled  throagh  divers  parts  of 
the  nation,  visiting  meetings,  as  my  way  opened. 
In  which  servioes,  the  good  hand  of  my  great 
Lord  and  Master  was  near,  and  .supported  me 
under  many  close  trials  and  deep  baptisms.  In- 
deed, I  may  say,  he  was  pleased  at  times  to  fur- 
nish his  miniKters  with  suitable  doctrine  for  the 
states  and  conditions  of  the  people;  so  thatnuoy 
were  reached,  and  confessed  to  the  truth ;  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers  were  stopped,— and  the 
upright  hearted  encouraged  to  persevere  ia  the 
way  of  Truth  and  Righteousness.  It  was  a  gath- 
eriag  day,  in  many  places.  May  the  great  Lord 
of  the  harvest  so  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  his  eternal  power  and  spirit,  that  they 
may  become  rightly  qualified  for  his  work  and 
service,  to  the  glu^  of  his  name  ! 

On  the  14th  of  2nd  mo.  1722,  I  oame  to 
Whitehaven,  and  on  the  16th,  went  on  b<iard 
the  ship  Reserve,  John  Nicholson,  master,  bound 
for  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  where  we  arrived  safe 
the  18th.  I  was  at  most  of  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  in  that  kingdom, — had  meetings  in 
places  where  no  Frienos  lived,  and  visited  the 
families  of  Friends  in  the  oity  of  Dublin  gener- 
ally. Id  jnany  opportunitiep  I  had  both  among 
Friends  and  others,  it  crvidontly  appeared 
that  counsel  was  unfolded  to  the  people.  . 
The  doctrine  of  Truth  desiKinded  as  the  small 
rain  upoa  the  tender  grass,  whereby  many  wer« 
refreshed,  and  a  living  greenness  appeared. 
Many  of  those  of  other  sooieties  were  tender, 
and  well  satisfied  with  the  visits;  and  some 
among  them  appeared  ripe  for  information  re- 
specting Friends'  principles.  So  that  the  faith- 
ful had  frequent  eause  to  r^joioc  in  the  wonder- 
ful oond^censioa  and  loving  kindness  of  the 
merciful  Creator  of  bMven  and  earth,  f^ou  whom 
all  good  comes. 
On  the  IQth  of  the  7th  mMtb,  1728,  I  cm- 
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barkod  from  Dablia,  mcI  «•  the  20th,  landed 
nfe  at  Orange,  in  Laoeashire.  After  I  had  Tiait* 
ed  manv  places  in  this  nation,  and  spent  a  eon* 
aMerable  time  in  travdiing  therein,  to  good  aa- 
tis&etion,  and  fading  mjself  clear  of  farther  ser- 
Tiee  in  this  part  of  tbe  world,  I  embarked  again 
fer  Amerioa ;  where  I  arrired  the  ISth  of  the 
12th  month,  1780,  and  was  affectionateW  rtf 
eeived  by  ntj  kind  friends  and  benefaotoiv,  David 
and  Graee  Liojd,  and  other  frienda. 

Soon  after  my  arrinl,  David  Lloyd  was  taken 
ill  of  his  last  siokness.  During  which,  1  thonght 
it  mj  dnty  to  attend  4n  him  as  nanal.  On  the 
0th  of  the  2nd  month,  1731,  he  departed  ihis 
life ;  and  I  have  reason  to  beliore  onr  low  was 
his  eternal  gain.  I  may  add,—- in  him  I  lost  a 
father,  and  a  sure  friend.  Whilst  ha  lived,  ho 
cheerfully  supplied  me  with  rA]aimte  neceasorits, 
in  all  the  Jomiea  I  went.  He  was  exesiplary 
in  his  fiunily ;  treating  all  abont  him  with  bu- 
inaa«ty,andehoiingrather  to  be  loved  than  feared. 
He  waa  diligent  in  attending  meetings  for  wor< 
ship,  iu.  He  allowed  tbotie  serranta,  who  in- 
cKned  to  go  to  meeting,  tiiue  to  perform  that 
neoaasary  dnty.-  After  my  arrival,  I  nei>cr  lived 
as  a  hired  servant  with  David  Lloyd,  or  his 
widow ;  thongh,  at  her  request,  I  lemuned  with 
her  till  [  married,  which  was  in  the  year  1788. 

(T»  br  w>allMe4.) 
foe  Friend*'  ioleUlgencCT. 

We  are  reminded  in  many  ways  that  we  are 
dependant  creatures ;  that  however  man  may 
value  himself  upon  the  abandnnoe  of  the  good 
things  which  he  poaaesses,  be  theae  good  tbingg 
gifia  of  intellect,  or  any  of  the  high  endowments 
uf  mind  which  are  eouferred  apon  him,  or  be 
they  of  that  lower  grade  which  are  essential  to 
the  support  of  tbe  phyiical  frame ;  all,  all  are 
lent  or  given  to  him  for  but  a  little  seaaon,  and 
that  for  the  right  use  of  each,  he  is  accountable. 

How  do  we  receive  all  theae  bleaiiings  ?  when 
the  rains  descend  making  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
grow,  "  giving  seed  to  mo  sower  and  bread  to 
the  eater,"  are  our  hearta  raiaed  in  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  t  Or  do  we  need  aoue- 
thing  to  remind  us  of  our  depeDdanoe  ?  Do  we 
need  that  tbe  early  or  the  latter  rain  be  with- 
beld  to  teach  us  that  we  cannot  cause  one  drop 
of  rain  to  f«ll  upon  the  thirsty  grouad,  any  more 
than  we  can  "  make  one  hair  white  or  bUek  ?" 
Tbe  recent  plentiful  showoD  which  were  so  gnte> 
fol,  eomiag  aa  they  did,  when  mortals  began  to 
feel  some  anxiety,  lent  Ho  who  had  so  often 
"opened  bia  hand  and  satisfied  the  desire  of{ 
^vsry  living  thing,"  ahonld  now  withhold  his 
blessing,  call  for  the  tribute  of  thankful  hearts. 

In  rsdeoting  upon  this  subject  some  expres- 
sions of  an  Indian  chief  were  brought  to  mind, 
who  in  a  wivtiy  aeason  when  game  was  so  loaioe, 
that  be  nod  n  few  othera  wei«  reduced  almost  to 
itarvatioo,  ^^ke  to  this  effect  to  a  white 


who  was  in  company:  "  Brother,  yon  white 
people,  who  have  barns  filled  with  grain,  and 
large  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  cattle  vMcA  you 
can  kill  token  you  pltat,  have  not  the  same  op- 
portnnity  of  knowing  that  the  Oreat  Spirit  feeds 
his  people  and  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  ses- 
8on,  as  we  poor  Indians  have,  who  are  frequently 
out  of  provision,  and  often  supplied  in  an  iinex- 
.pected  manner." 

Let  us  remember  this  poor  Indian,  and  let  ns 
not  forget,  that  althongh  some  of  as  may  be  like 
the  rich  man  of  old  who  had  "  much  goods  laid 
up  for  many  years,"  we  can  only  enjoy  them  so 
long  as  onr  Fatlier  in  Heaven  sees  meet.  Let 
na  remember  too  that  by  sharing  with,  and 
"  meaanring  lots  with  others  less  diatingnished 
than  ourselves,"  we  may  doable  our  blessings,  be- 
cause more  blessed  arc  they  who  give  than  they 
who  ivoeive.  W. 

bth  mo.  28/A,  1855. 


CoapUed  tat  Kriandi'  loteUlgciierr. 
WILLIAM  TTNDALE. 
(Coollnuad  bom  page  IM.) 

Satisfied  that  there\was  no  convenient  place  in 
all  Kngland  in  which  he  could  mature  his  labors, 
by  publishing  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
Tyndale,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1528,  be- 
came a  voluntary  exile,  never  to  return  to  his 
native  eountry. 

Aided  by  the  donation  of  ten  pounds  from  the 
benevolent  alderman,  he  quitted  bis  hospitable 
mansion,  and  sailed  fur  Hamburg,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Saxony  to  confer  with  his  contem- 
porary reformers ;  and  there  he  completed  the  first 
agd  most  important  portion  of  his  work .  Lather, 
who  had  just  finiabed  his  German  version  of  ^ 
New  Testament,  not  only  encouraged  the  pious 
refugee  to  proceed  with  a  similar  publication  in 
English,  but  probably  rendered  very  material 
assistance  toward  the  expenses  of  so  haxardona 
an  undertaking. 

It  was  at  Wy  ttembnrg,  that  with  intense  appli- 
cation and  labor,  Tyndale  completed  his  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  ho  was 
assisted  by  his  pions  friend,  the  eminently  learned 
John  Frith,  who,  with  William  Roy,  acted  aa  his 
awanucnsis.  The  printing  of  this  important 
work  wns  attended  with  difficulty.  One  edition, 
probably  of  3000,  was  prepared  for  general  eironla- 
tion ;  this  was  followed  by  a  more  elegant  edition 
in  4ta.  with  glosses,  comraenced  at  Cologne  in 
1526,  and  finished  at  .Worms  or  Wyttemburg. 
Tbe  (types,  outs  and  ornaments  of  both  these 
books,  are  those  used  by  German  printers  on  the 
Khine. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the-  printen  sup- 
posed that  this  English  New  Testament  was 
translated  from  Lather,  which  has  probably  given 
rise  to  tbe  supposition  that  Tyndale's  version  waa 
not  made  from  the  Greek.  Lutheran  was  then 
•  general  term  of  reproneh.    The  seal  of  the 
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nooks  to  keep  tke  people  in  igoonmee,  led  then 
to  aasert,  tibat  these  heretioal  Latherans  bed  in- 
Tented  two  new  leDguegea,  wbieh  tbey  called 
Hebrew  and  Greek* — that  all  who  studied 
Hebrew  beoame  Jews— tbt^t  the  New  Testament 
was  a  modem  inTention  by  Luther^  so  that 
every  translation,  however  faithfully  rendered 
from  the  Greek,  was  called  Luther's  New  Testa- 
ment. Tyndale  would  have  found  it  impraetioable 
to  translate  it  firom  the  German,  but  exceedingly 
easy  to  render  it  from  the  Greek  with  wbieh  he 
had  been  familiar  from  his  youth.  A  oarefnl 
comparison  of  the  text  with  the  Greek,  the  vulgate 
Latin  and  Luther's  German,  will  fully  prove  that 
it  is  translated  fhithfully  from  the  Greek,  al- 
though there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  availed 
himself,  in  revising  his  labors,  of  every  aid  within 
his  reach.  He  might  also  have  been  assisted  by 
conferring  with  the  German  Beformers  on  dif- 
ficult passages,  as  any  wise  man  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  he  never 
deviated  from  his  conscientious  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  text,  to  please  any  man  or  party. 

No  sooner  was  this  volume  published,  than  the 
most  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  to  exter- 
minate it.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1526, 
Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London,  issued  an  injunction 
or  prohibition  against  the  New  Testament  in  Eng- 
lish. "  Wherefore,  we,  understanding  by  the 
report  of  divers  credible  persons,  and  jtlso  by  the 
evident  appeaianoe  of  the  matter,  that  many 
children  of  iniquity,  maintainers  of  Luther's 
sect,  blinded  through  extreme  wickedness,  wan- 
dering from  the  way  of  truth,  and  the  Catholic 
faith,  craftily  have  translated  the  New  Testiinient 
into  our  English  tongue,  intermedling  therewith 
many  heretical  articles  and  erroneous  opinions, 
pernicious  and  offensive;  seducing  the  simple 
people,  attempting  by  their  wicked  and  perverse 
interpretations,  to  prophanate  the  majesty  of  the 
Scripture,  which  hitherto  have  remained  nndefiled, 
and  craftily  to  abuse  the  most  Holy  Word  of 
God,  and  the  true  sense  of  the  same^  «  •  • 
Wherefore  we  command,  that  within  thirty  days, 
under  pain  of  excommunication  and  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  heresy,  they  io  bring  in  and 
deliver  to  our  Ticar-General,  ail  and  singular  such 
books  as  contain  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  English  tongue." 

Not  content  with  calling  in  theee  dreaded 
volumes,  the  Bishop  attempted  a  wholesale  de- 
struction of  them  by  a  stratagem,  in  which  be 
sinffuiarly  outwitted  himself.  Being  aequainted 
with  a  merchant  named  Packington,  who  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Tyndale,  he  employed  him 
to  buy  all  the  copies  of  the  English  Testament. 
Hall  says,  in  Us  "Giwoniole,"  "Tyndale  sold 

*Sir  ThooiM  More  relatra  a  curious  ioitance  of  the 
i(norance  of  a  learned  monk  :  "  A  learned  priest 
tbroaghoat  all  the  gospels  icraped  oat  dtvil  and  wrote 
Jmu  CArwt,  because  he  thonght  the  devil's  name  was 
net  meet  to  stand  in  to  good  a  plaos." 


him  the  books,  saying,  I  shall  get  money  of  him  for 
these  books,  to  bring  myself  out  of  debt.  And 
the  overptua  of  the  money  that  shall  remain  to  me, 
shall  make  me  more  stodioue  to  correct  the  said 
New  Testament,  and  so  newly  to  imprint  the 
saine.  And  so  forward  went  the.,  bargain,  the 
Biahop  had  the  books,  Packington  the  tbaoki, 
and  Tyndale  had  the  money."  Aflterwardi, 
more  New  Testamenia  came  thick  and  threefold 
into  England.  Sir  Thomaa  More  questioned 
Geoi^  CoDStantine,  a  prisoner  for  heresy,  how 
Tyndale  and  his  friends  were  supported ;  and  he 
frankly  told  the  Lord  Ohanoellor,  "  It  is  the 
Bishop  of  London  that  hath  ho^n  us,  for  be 
haitk  ^stowed  among  us  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  New  Testaments  to  burn  ihem,  and  that  kath 
been,  and  yet  is,  our  only  succor  and  comfort." 

Awful  were  the  tormenta  iiiflicted  upon  those 
who,  in  diaobedienoe  to  the  proclaa*tion,  dared 
to  read  this  proscribed  book.  An  aged  laborer, 
father  Harding,  was  seen  reading  by  a  wood  side, 
while  his  more  fashionable  neighbore  were  gone 
to  hear  mass.  His  house  was  broken  open,  and 
under  the  flooring  boards  were  discovered  Eng- 
lish books  of  the  Soriptnres :  the  poor  old  man 
waa  hurried  to  prison,  snd  thence  to  the  stake, 
where  he  was  brutally  treated,  and  his  body 
burnt  to  aahea. 

The  rigor  with  whi«^h  these  books  were  sup- 
pressed, would  naturuUy  excite  a  strong  desire  to 
possess  them.  It  waa  also  calculated  to  awaken 
an  intense  interest  in  examining  their  contents. 
Imminent  danger  attending  the  enjoyment  of 
religious  observances,  bad  a  tendency  to  exnlt  the 
mind  to  tbe  happiest  state  of  feeling  which  those 
privileges  are  capable  of  producing.  Such  must 
hare  been  the  ease  with  poor  old  Harding,  aha 
bad  been  imprisoned  some  yean  bt'fore  on  the 
charge  of  heresy,  and  knew  that  there  was  no 
merry  exteudtnl  to  a  second  offence. 

Tyndale  frequently  adverts  to  the  burning  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  he  anticipated  with  pious 
resignation  the  fiery  test  by  which  his  faith  waa 
to  be  tried.  "  Some  man  will  ask  peradventure, 
why  I  take  the  labnr  to  make  this  work,  in  so 
much,  as  they  will  bum  it,  sinee  they  burnt  the 
gospel.  I  answer,  in  burning  tbe  New  Testament 
they  did  none  other  things  than  I  lodced  for,  no 
more  shall  they  do,  if  they  burn  me  also,  it  it 
be  God's  will,  it  shall  be  so." 

In  1529,  having  finished  his  translation  of  tke 
first  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Tyndale  eom- 
menoed  the  pubiioation  of  them  in  separate  traots, 
ornamented  with  wood-cuts,  and  aoeompanied 
with  notes,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
clergy.  When  the  manuscript  of  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  WSs  ready  for  the  pres^  thus  com- 
pletiag  the  Pentateueh,  he  was  visited  with  a 
heavy  oalamity.  Intending  to  print  the  ifkh 
book  of  Moses  at  Hamburgh,  he,  on  his  way 
(hither,  saffsred  akipwreek  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
lawd,  and  lest  hia  books,  monegr  and  aHuiuaaript; 
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kia  life  was  nved,  fbr  in  the  goodaeu  ot  Qod, 
1m  «m  not  wreekcd  on  the  Ba^ufa  emst,  wher«, 
if  tke  sea  had  spared  hiai,  ^Smithield  ftre  would 
probably  have  bvrat  him.  He  eootiaaed  his 
joarney,  and  being  joined  by  CoTsrdale,  tbey 
again  triuulatod  the  bm^  of  Denteronomy,  and 
■ssiatfid  by  a  pious  lady,  nsasd  Van  Smaerson, 
it  was  printed  ;  he  tbas  eompleted  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Teatkhieot  in  1530.  At  Hsm- 
bnrgh,  the  same  Provideaoe  which  had  preeniired 
him  in  shipwreck,  armed  his  body  against  the 
pestilence.  Fnller,  sayn,  *<Tliey  went  tbrongh 
the  work  in  safety,  while  tho  sweating  itokne«8 
swept  away  thousands  in  tbe  city  with  a  general 
Bsortality;  sa  if  the  useful  sweating^  of  their 
brains  were  a  preservative  against  the  hurtful 
sweating  of  their  bodies.  Anii,-  indeed,  dose 
a|q>lieation  to  a  lawAil  ealling  is  the  best  antidote 
against  a  public  infection."  This  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  Oil  or  New  Testament  in  which 
Tyndale  and  CoTordalo  assisted  each  other. 

Many  of  these  tracts  are  now  lost,  and  pro- 
bably may  ncTer  be  agaic  recOTered.  The  great 
obieot  whieh  he  endearors  to  illustrate  through 
all  hiM  woriu,  is  tbo  important  difference  between 
tke  Old  and  the  Nuw  Testaments  or  Covenants. 
The  former  dispensation,  pointing  by  signs  snd 
ceremonies  to  the  latter.  In  which  a  Rpiritual  but 
anblirae  simplidty  of  worship  takes  the  place  of 
ontwsrd  pomp  and  splendor.  H«  was  severe  on 
those  ceremonies  the  inventions  of  men,  alike 
at  Tarianee  with  revolution  and  reason,  by  which 
rdigion  was  made  to  eouMit  in  bodily  motions — 
howling — pattering — cTccping< — crossing,  &c.  ia. 
His  great  object  was  to  place  the  soul  before  its 
Cre-itor  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth- 
well  knowing  that  tbe  rcsnit  df  such  intercourse 
must  be  a  blameless  and  useful  lifi>  of  active 
benevolence.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  religiiAis  principles,  he  gave  up  none  of 
hi<t  pre-conc«ived  opinions  until  siitii<fied  by 
divine  truth  that  they  were  wrong.  'His  was  tbe 
gradual  emaneipatton  of  a  spirit  determined, 
fearless  of  all  consequences,  to  try  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

While  many  men  of  distinguished  talent  and 
piety  have  advoeatod  tho' imposition  of  eeremo- 
■iee,  creeds  and  confeawons,  they  appear  to  others, 
fnsnght  with  nnminglod  evil ;  their  effects  are 
intolerance,  bigotry  and  persecution  to  those 
who  eannot  conscisBstiously  conform,  snd  hypo- 
crisy in  those  who  subscribe  to  them  merely  for 
plsM  or  lucre. 

(Ta  b*  coatlaaMl.) 

SoEAFS  ABOOT  GovKAOB. — ^'<Have  yon  the 
connge  to  hear  what  your  enemies  say  of  you; 
they  ars  secrets  worth  knowing  for  the  most  part; 
stories  fovaded  on  fhets." 

"  Have  the  connf^e  to  any  no,  when  you  think 
yon  are  right,  though  all  around  you  should  wish 
you  to  say  yea." 


BxttiurUfvom  a  ipeech  of  Eli  K.  Price  of  PkUa- 
ddphia,  tn  the  Senate  of  Pennsjflvania,  on  the 
BUI  to  re$train  the  tale  of  bitoxicaiing  Liquort, 
delivered  iA  mo.  6A  and  7 A,  1866. 

[ContlnMd  tnm  pfe  irt,] 

!  Thus  the  aetual  expenditure  of  money  out  of 
tbe  pockets  of  the  people  of  England  averages, 

'  according  to  this  testimony,  JE76,000,000  iAer- 
ling  per  annum ;  nearly  nine  times  the  amount 
of  our  State  debt  in  each  year ;  the  whole  debt 
of  this  Oommonwealt^ ;  all  wasted,  all  worse 
than  wasted,  all  carrying  on  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  in  it(  consequences,  in 
the  expenses  incurred  in  watching,  arresting, 
eonvicting,  transporting,  and  confining  the  crimi- 
nals, amounting  to  double  that  sum ;  in  each 
year  nearly  twenty  times  the  debt  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  hangs  upon  us  to  be  paid  in 
all  perpetuity,  and  which  we  yet  look  npon  as  a 
great  burden,  prievous  to  be  borne.  In  each 
vear  that  people,  inhabiting  islands  but  little 
larger  than  this  State,  pay  and  lose  by  perni- 
cious drinks  nearly  twenty  times  the  amount  of 
our  State  debt.     Conceive  of  that  amonbt  saved 

'  and  yearly  added  to  the  comforts  and  wealth  of 
Great  Britain,  how  infinitely  would  be  increased 
her  prosperity  and  happiness  !  Here  is  a  warn- 
ing, an  appalling  warning,  speaking  to  us  most 
emphatically,  not  fo  travel  in  their  downward 
footsteps, — admonishing  us,  while  our  nation  Is 
yet  young,  while  our  habits  are  yet  unfixed  and 

,  unconfirmed  in  the  English  national  vice,  to  in- 

I  terpose  and  arrest  the  destructive  ftood  of  liquors, 

I  that  there    incessantly   flows    to    destroy    the 

'  people. 

I  I  saw  everywhere  there  the  evidenoo  of  its 
undermining  operations,  wasting  the  health  of 
the  people,  and  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
nation ;  and  I  am  sure  I  perceived  it  to  be  the 
cause  of  infirmity,  where  the  British  people  most 
ftel — most  intensely  feel — the  power  of  tbe 
nation  to  have  been  impaired,  at  a  time  and  a 
jnnetnre  whieh  needs  all  its  strength  to  cope 
with  a  great  foreign  adversary.  I  said  yester- 
day that  British  statesmen  were  loath  to  let  go 
the  duties  and  excise  income  derived  from  the 
importation  and  consumption  of  wines  and  liquors. 
They  are  so  immense  that  they  feel  they  dare 
not  suddenly  let  them  go.  I  have  stated  before 
that  two  of  the  London  breweries  paid  to  the 
government,  in  the  shape  of  excise,  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollors  per  annum.  These,  however, 
give  but  an  indication  of  tho  total  amount  of 
revenue  derived  from  the  lirticle  of  drink.  You 
must  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  from 
these  two  instances.  They  are  reluctant  to  let 
that  revenue  go,  for  with  their  immense  debt, 
now  amounting  to  nearly  a  thousand  millions 
sterling,  they  feel  that  they  cannot  let  it  go, 
without  endangering  the  national  credit.  Bnt 
what  is  the  result  of  that  miscalculating  states- 
ship  7    There  is  now  vuited  on  that  nation 
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a  signal  and  ealamitooa  retribation.  Tbey  coakl  | 
not  spare  that  raveDae  derired  from  intoxioating 
liquor,  because  tbey  could  not  send  their  fleets 
and  armies  te  the  scene  of  warfare  without  it, 
forgetting  that  the  same  cause  wonld  paralyse 
the  strength  of  these  armaments.  Their  anoes- 
ton  overlooked  the  fatally  damaging  effect  to 
lemlt  to  the  national  strength  from  the  sale  of 
the  liquors  that  produced  the  outfitting  revenue. 
But  the  British  people  now  see,  and  feel  it  in- 
tensely. The  national  pride  is  humbled,  and 
not.  without  appacent  reason,  in  a  ercat  measure, 
front  the  evils  which  they  have  aUowed  to  grow 
until  they  ha?e  sapped  the  enerey  of  the  nation. 
Travellers  tell  us  that  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  the  cleanliness,  health  and  orderly  habits 
of  the  British  camp  -and  that  of  her  allies,  and 
that  the  former  is  distinguished  by  the  heaps  of 
bottles  which  have  been  exhausted  of  their 
liquors,  telling  the  tale  of  the  work  tbey  have 
done. 

There  is  contained,  also,  in  this  book  of  testi- 
mony, reported  to  the  British  Parliament,  the 
evidences  of  evils  comparatively' unperceived  and 
unfelt  by  that  nation,  which  hare  become,  from 
length  of  use  and  abuse  inveterate,  more  destnic- 
tive  than  pestilence  or  war.  There  are  daily, 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  every  year,  perishing 
in  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  more  people  from 
the  single  cause  of  intemperance,  than  during  the 
past  year  have  perished  hefore  Sebastopol.  We 
see  the  dreadful  calamity  and  sacrifice  of  life 
there,  because  the  eye  of  that  nation  and  of  all 
nations  is  fixed  upon  it,  from  the  momentous 
national  importance  of  the  lives  there  gathered, 
and  are  shocked  and  appalled ;  but  heed  not  an 
equal  amount  of  misery;  and  death  that  is  so  si- 
lently taking  place  within  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  -which  the  people  have  become 
callous  by  long  familiarity.     But  nothing  strikes 


the  stranger  with  so  much  horror  as  the  exhibi-'  Parliament  it  is  thus  contained,  in  regard  to  such 


tions  he  witnesses  there  of  human  misery,  arising 
from  this  all-pervasivo  vice  of  that  nation.  There, 
where  countless  numbers  of  the  victims  of  intern- 


engaged  in  keeping  plaoeafor  the  retail  of  liquors 
turn  to  prodnetive  employmenta,  and  beoome 
useful  producers  in  the  oommnnity,  increasing 
the  food,  raiment,  and  articles  of  utility  needed 
by  mankind.  The  residue  continuing  to  keep 
hotels  and  plaees  of  refreshment,  will  from  the 
reduced  numbers  have  an  adequate  custom  from 
those  who  seek  their  aocommodations  for  food  and 
lodgings,  and  drinks  that  are  not  intoxicating, 
and  if  existing  prices  be  not  sufficient  for  these 
let  (hem  raise  them,  and  the  community  will  be 
infinitely  the  gainers  by  the  change. 

Take  this  not  as  a  chimerical  suggestion.  At 
home  I  am  onnndered  a  practical  man,  -  having 
some  knowledge  of  business  and  mankind ;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that,  if  in  that  line,  I  could  start 
in  Philadelphia  a  temperance  hotel  or  house  of 
refreslunent  with  more  profit  than  is  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  liquors,  and  when  I  bad  made  a 
fortune  I  would  muke  the  good  will.of  the  estab- 
lishment worth  another  fortnne ;  for  I  would  not 
have  killed  my  customen  by  drink,  but  have 
them  all  in  life,  except  those  dying  in  the  course 
of  nature  or  by  other  disease  than  that  of  drunk- 
enness, to  continue  their  patronage  and  recom- 
mend me  to  others,  and  my  establishment  to  a 
succeeding  generation. 

I  would  give  the  people  upon  call  at  the 
cheapest  rates  good  and  wholesome  food,  tea, 
chocolate  and  coffee  from  the  genuine  articio,— 
mineral- water,  lemonade,  ice  water,  ice  cream, 
and  reading  of  all  oseful  kinds  in  abundance ; 
and  perhaps  add  thereto  the  attraction  of  music. 
Thus  the  people  would  be  refreshed  in  body  and 
mind,  get  the  worth  of  their  money,  and  certain- 
ly receive  no  injury  in  ooastitotion  or  reputa- 
tion. 

I  speak  thus  not  from  the  suggestion  of  fancy, 
but  with  the  proof  before  me  of  what  has  been 
done.     In  the  testimony  given  to   the  British 


a  house  of  refreshment  in  London. 

Quettiott.  "  Have  yt>n    observed  the    other 
places  of  resort  where  people  go  for  refreshment, 


perance  drag  on  a  miserablo  existence,  on  the    as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  an  eonducted,  such 


confines  and  within  the  limits  of  poverty,  starva- 
tion, and  crime,  daily  advancing  in  their  suicidal, 
work  to  a  greater  extreme  of  misery  and  destitu- 
tion, and  daily  dropping  into  their  graves. 

This  bill  will  leave  all  tbose  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  ample  time 
gradually  to   reduce    their   production   to  the 


as  Coffee  shops  f" 

Answer.  (Witness  J.  Balfour.)  "I  cannot 
call  to  recollection  bow  long  the  coffee  shops 
have  been  e-itabished.  I  have  paid  attention  to 
Coffee  houses  for  the  Ivst  twenty-five  years.  [ 
visited  Coffeo  houses  of  all  gndes  from  the  very 
first.     There  is  one  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 


measure  of  the  reduced  consumption  ;  while  those 'yfrst  Coffee  houte  in  the  metropolU.     The  nwn 


who  take  licenses  have  a  length  of  time  conceded 
to  them.  But  so  far  as  they  shall  make  a  sacri- 
fice, let  them  do  it  on  the  principle  that  the  in- 
dividual advantage  must  be  made  to  yield  to  the 
requirement  of  the  general  good. 

But  it  is  not  so  complete  a  sacrifice  of  the 
business  of  those  engaged  in  the  sale  or  manu- 
facture of  liquors  as  the  objectors  would  seem  to 
have  us  to  believe.     Let  a  due  proportion  now 


■who  eslMithed  it  ha$  retired,  having  made  a 
I  very  good  fortune  ;  he  established  it  with  very 
!  great  spirit.  He  was  a  tailor,  and  he  undertook 
I  to  supply  the  working  claste$  with  a  good  meal 
I  and  the  best  coffee ;  I  say  a  good  meal,  -because 

some  of  the  Coffee  shops  sell  very  bad  articles, 
I  not  coffee  at  all,  nor  tea  at  all.        *        * 
;  But  this  man  wanted  to  sell  a  good  article,  and 

to  supply  a  good  fund  of  literature.    If  yon  go 
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iato  that  hooM  jo*  <mui  proaora  a  gaod  oop  of 
oo&e  and  a  loaf  of  bread  and  batter  at  8^  penee. 
You  can  have  a  plate  of  meat  for  3}  peace;  I 
would  not  wish  for  better  meat,  nor  oould  I  have 
it  better  oooVed  in  my  own  boiue.  YoA  can 
read  all  tbe  leadios  periodicals  of  the  day  from 
the  Qaarterly  Review  to  penny  publications,  the 
French  papers,  German  papers,  and  the  Italian 
papers.  The  man  who  kept  that  house  paid  four 
Irandred  pounds  odd  a  year  for  pablications." 
P.  75. 

Three  pence  iialf-penny,  or  sevea  ««iita  for  a 
good  and  wholesome  meal,  and  tbe  range  of 
t2000  worth  of  news  and  literature  from  all 
parts  of  the  world !  Much  better  this  than  a  glass 
of  brandy,  gin,  or  wioe  t  Yet  this  liberal  and 
enterprising  caterer  foi:  the  public  retired  with  a 
fortuDo.  He  was  a  bene&totoi  to  the  oommanity, 
not  a  deatroyer  of  tbe  people.  He  deserved  bis 
fortune,  and  is  entitled  to  the  praise  and  grati- 
tude of  men.  Re  gave  tbe  weary  way-farer  and 
wanderer  rest  and  reflreshMent  for  body  and 
•ind,  that  hurt  not  his  health,  kft  novsting  of 
npentance,  confirmed  no  &tal  apatite.,  He  did 
good,  only  good,  unalloyed  good. 

-.To  be  concluded  oMt  ircek.) 


The  subjoined  narrative  ia  taken  front  one  of 
our  exchange  papers. 

"  VtlOLK  MOBSAV.." 
BY  X.  B.  saiBa« 

The  town  of  Wilmington,  though  of  mooh 
commercial  importance  to  the  good  Stute  of  North 
Carolina,  cannot  boast  of  many  notable  person- 
ages,  and  is  wofnlly  destitute  of  'lions.'  Per- 
haps it  may  strike  some  strangely,  and  others 
inoreduoosly,  that  many  persons  inquire  with 
moat  apparent  interest,  or  at  least  curiosity,  after 
the  venerable  colored  man,  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Tho  reason  of  this 
we  will  attempt  to  disclose  by  a  short  sketch  of 
hu  life. 

"  'Uncle  Morean'  is  now  well  xtrioken  in  years, 
being,  according  to  his  own  account,  eigbty-four 
yeaiB  of  age.  He  was  bom  in  eastern  Africa, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  river.  His  name 
originally  was  Umeroh.  His  fatnilr  belonged 
to  tbe  tribe  of  Foolabs,  whose  chief  city  was 
FonUb. 

The  stoiy  that  he  was  by  birth  a  prince  of  his 
tribe,  is  nnfoanded.  His  father  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  owning  as 
many  as  seventy  glav:s,  and  living  upon  thepr»- 
ceeds  of  their  labor.  The  tribes  living  in  Esst- 
ern  Africa  are  engaged  almost  incessantly  in 
predatory  warfare,  and  in  one  of  these  wars  the 
father  of  Morean  was  killed.  This  occurred 
when  he  was  abo|tt  five  years  old,  and  the  whole 
&mily  were  immediately  taken  by  an  nncle  to 
the  town  of  Fontah.    Thii  oaolewppearsto  have 


been  the  chief  minister  of  tbe  king  or  ruler  of 
Fontah.  Hero  Morena  was  educated,  that  is, 
be  was  taught  to  read  tho  Koran  (hb  tribe  being 
Hohammedaos,)  to  recite  certain  forms  of  prayer, 
aad  theknowledge  of  the  simpler  forms  of  arith- 
metic. So  apt  was  he  to  learn,  that  he  was  soon 
promoted  to  a  mastership,  and  for  ten  yean 
taught  the  yonth  of  bia  tribe  all  that  they  were 
wont  to  b«  taught,  which  was  for  tho  most  part, 
lessons  from  the  Koran;  Tbose  barbarians  did 
not  think,  like  the  more  eolightened  States,  of 
•zoluding  their  sacred  books  mnn  their  schools. 

After  tcaehing  for  many  years,  Morean  le- 
solved  to  abandon  this  pursuit,  and  become  a 
trader,  the  chief  articles  of  trade  being  salt,  cot- 
ton cloths,  &o.  While  engaged  in  trade,  some 
events  occurred,  which  he  is  very  reluctant  to 
tafer  to,  bnt  wbioh'rosulted  in  his  being  sold  into 
slavery.  He  was  brought  down  tejthe  coast,  ship- 
ped for  America,  in  comply  with  only  two  who 
could  speak  the  same  language,  and  was  landed  at 
Charleston  in  1807,  just  a  year  previous  to  the 
final  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  He  was  soon 
•old  to  a  citisen  of  Charleston  who  treated  him 
with  great  kindness,  but  wh^,  unfortunately  for 
MoMau,  died  in  a  short  time.  He  was  then 
sold  to  one  who  proved  to  be  a  harsh,  oroel  mas- 
ter; ezaoting  from  him  labor  which  he  had  not 
the  strength  to  perform.  From  him  Morean 
found  means  to  escape,  and  after  wandering  near- 
ly over  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  was  found 
near  Fayetteville,  in  this  State.  Here  he  was 
taken  up  as  a  runaway,  a&d  placed  in  the  jail. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  langqi^  as  yet,  he 
could  not  tcU  who  be  waa,  or  where  he  whs  from, 
but  finding  some  coals  in  the.  ashes,  he  filled  the 
walla  of  bis  room  with  piteous  petitions  to  be 
released,  all  written  in  the  Arabic  language. 
The  strange  eharacten,  so  elegaBtly  and  correct 
ly  written  by  a  runaway  slkve,  so<hi  attracted  at- 
tention, and  many  of  the  citisens  of  the  town 
tinted  tho  jail  to  see  him. 

Through  the  agency  of  the  Sheriff  of  Onmber- 
knd  county,  the  eawe  of  Moreau  waa  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Gen.  Jamea  Owen,  of  Bladen  coun- 
ty, a  gentleman  well  known  throughout  this 
Camuionwealth,  for  his  public  services,  and 
always  known  as  a  man  of  generous  and  -humane 
impulses,  lie  took  Moreau  out  of  jail,  becom- 
ing security  for  his  forthcoming,  if  called  for, 
and  parried  him  with  him  to  bis  plantation  in 
Bladen  county.  For  a  long  time  his  wishes 
««re  baffled  by  the  measures  and  the  cupidity 
nf  a  man  who  had  bought  tbe  runaway  at  ^ 
•mall  'prioe  from  his  former  master,  until  at  last 
he  was  able  to  obtain  legal  possession  of  him, 
gteatly  to  the  joy  of  Moreau.  Since  then,,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  he  has  been  a  trusted  and- 
indnlged  aervaat. 

At  the  time  of  bis  purchase  by  Gen.  Owen, 
Moreau,  waa  a  staunch  Mohammedan,  and  the 
first  year,  at  least,  kept  the  fast  of  Rhamadan 
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with  great  Btrietneas.  Through  the  Undaeu  of 
Mine  friend,  an  Engliah  .trmnalatioii  of  the  Konn 
vu  proeared  for  him,  and  read  to  hia,  ofken 
with  portioaa  of  the  Bible.  Oradaallj  he  leemed 
to  lose  hia  intereat  in  the  Koran,  and  to  ahow 
■tore  interest  in  the  Saored  Scriptnrea,  until  he 
fnallj  gave  np  hia  faith  in  Mohammed,  aad 
became  a  be'ieTor  In  Jeans  Chriat.  He  waa 
baptized  by  Dr.  Snodgraaa,  of  the  Preebyteriaa 
Ohureh,  in  Fayetteville,  and  reoeiTed  into  the 
Church.  Since  that  time  he  baa  been  tran»- 
ferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in.  Wilming- 
ton, of  which  he  han  long  been  a  consistent  tnd 
worthy  member.  There  are  few  Sabbatha  in 
the  year  in  which  he  is  absent  from  the  house 
of  worship 
«  Undo  Morean  ia  an  Arabic  scholar,  reading 


Master,  and  fioffl|wfa{Qh  be  will  e»erge  in 
brightneas  of  the  perfect  day." 


tk« 


FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  9,  18M. 


Pbosklttism . — The  word  protdyle,  in  its  ori- 
ginal and  simpleat  sense,  means,  "to  come  or 
bring  orer."  It  ia  used  with  reference  as  well 
to  politieal  as  to  f^igymt  snbjeots. 

In  religious  concerns  it  is  applied  to  a  change 
from  om  jpm/euion  of  religion  to  another.  It 
has  no  tMcesMuy  relation  to  that  change  o/ktart, 


which  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  operation,  where- 
the  language  with  great  facility,  and  translating  ;  by  the  soul  istnmed  "from  darknesa  to  light, 

it  With  ease.     His  pronunciation  of  the   Arable       j  «„      >l  «     l         •    n^j »     v 

:.  ~.»..i,.i.i.  «...>     1^.  ._:....»  v:    ••      i,i„'»ndfrom   the  power  of  satan  unto  Qod."    Even 
u  remarkably  fine.    An  emment  Virginia  scholar .       •      .     »       ,  .    .      i  a 

said,  not  long  since,  that  he  read  it  more  beanti-  i  ""^  *«  J**""  economy,  proaeJi^um  had  no 
fully  than  any  one  he  ever  beard,  auve  a  distin- 1  neocaaory  connection  with  real  conrenion  to  n- 


ligion,  aa  ia  evident  from  the  language  of  onr 
Lord,  when  he  said,  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  compass  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proteijfte,  and  when  he  is  made, 
ye  make  him  two  fold  more  the  child  of  hell 
By  tbis  declaration  of  €hrist 
it  appears  that  pro$dytitm  is  so  £lr  from  imply- 


guished  savant  of  the  University  of  Halle.  His 
translations  are  somewhat  imperfect,  as  he  never 
mastered  the  English  language,  but  they  are 
often  very  striking.  We  remember  once  hear- 
ing him  read  and  translate  the  twenty-third 
psalm,  and  shall  never  forget  the  earnestness  and 
fbrvor  which  shonein  the  cud  man's  countenance,  than  yourselves." 
as  he  read  of  the  going  down   into   the   dark 

valley,  and  using  his  own  broken  Entlish,  said,    .  •       «         j    i.         x    i-  i...    c 

•Me  no  fear,  Mtstcr's  with  me  theii.?  Theri  | '"«  *  coo'e»««  frj>«  <l«'l">eM  to  light,  from 
were  signs  in  his  countenance,  and  in  hia  voice, '  «'">''  *•  *'"*'•«  *'*  >*  ">»y  "PP'j  *°  *  change 
tbat  he  knew  not  only  the  wor  Js,  but  feit  the  from  one  state  of  wickedness  to  another  that  is 
blessed  power  of  the  truth  they  contained.  [  "two  fold  more"  deplorable. 

"  Morean  has  never  expressed  anv  wish  to  re- '      a     c  _  -j        t  ^\.    a    •  t    ^t 

turn  to  Africa.     Indeed,*^he  haa  always  mani-  >      ^  *^'  "  '*  "^^  J""'»'  «'  *•*«  *^*J^  °' 
fested  a  great  aversion  to  it  when  propcaed, 
phanging  tbe  subject  as  soon  as  possible.     When 
Dr.  Jonas  King,  now  of  Greece,  returned  to  this 


country  from  the  East,  he  wis  introduced  in 
Fayetteville  to  Moreau.  Gen.  Owen  observed 
ao  evident  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  old  man 
to  converse  with  Dr.  King.  After  some  time  he 
ascertained  that  the  only  reason  of  bis  reluctance 
was  his  fear  that  one  who  talked  so  well  in 
Arabic  might  have  been  sent  by  bis  own  coun- 
trymen to  reclaim  him,  and  carry  him  again  over 
the  sea.  After  his  fears  were  removed,  he  eon- 
versed  with  Dr.  King  with  great  readiness  aa  i 
delight. 

"  He  now  regards  his  expatriation  as  a  great 
Providential  favor.  '  His  coming  to  this  coun- 
try,' as  be  remarked  to  the  writer,  <  was  all  for 
pood.'  Mohammedanism  has  been  supplanted 
la  his  heart  by  the  better  &ith  in  Christ  Jseus, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  family,  where  he 
is  kindly  watched  over,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
Church  which  honors  him  for  bis  consistent  piety, 
he  is  ^ladnally  going  down  to  that  dark  vvlley, 
in  which  his  own  firm  hope  is,  that  he  will  be 
sopported  and  led  by  the  bu>d  of  the  Qrent 


I  Friends  from  its  history,  as  well  as  from  its  proo- 
;  tioe,  it  haa  been  remariuble  for  its  disconnection 
^■v\t\i  the  tpirit  of  protdi/twn.  Tbis  is  evinced 
:  ID  many  ways.  The  professors  of  religion  be- 
longing to  other  Christian  societies,  seldom  or 
never  appear  reluctant  to  join  us  in  the  exercise 
of  divine  worship,  from  any  fear  that  we  shall 
make  an  attempt  to  bring  them  over  to  our  pro* 
fdnon  or  form  of  religions  communion.  Thejr 
place  their  children  nt  our  boarding  schools  and 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  where  the  rules  of 
these  institutions  require  that  all  the  pupils  shall 
attend  our  meetings  ibr  worship,  and  this  they 
do  without  any  fear  that  their  children  will  be 
proselyted  to  Quakerism.  In  all  its  efforts  for 
tbe  civjliiation  and  improvement  of  the  Indians 
of  our  country,  the  Society,  thon^  it  has  pnrsoad 
with'  unwavering  perseverance  its  labors  to  im- 
prove their  minds,  and  prepare  them  for  the  re- 
ceptbn  of  Christianity,  yet  it  never  built  a  meet- 
ing hooae  among  them,  nor  used  other  means  to 
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fmtetfU  them  to  ita  partionlar  fbrm  of  religioas 
futh  or  worship. 

The  true  caase  for  theao  phenomena  is,  that 
the  Society  of  Friends,  at  lenst  suoh  of  them  as 
have  united  in  the  principles  and  followed  in 
the  practice  of  George  Fox  and  our  primitive 
Friends,  have  never  entertained  a  tpirit  o/prote- 
fi/titm,  nor  sought  to  gain  the  people  over  to 
their  form  o/ /ieliyion.  This  is  not  the  object, 
Bor  does  it  enter  into  the  views  of  the  true 
Quaker.  His  aim*,  in  the  fulness  of  gospel  love, 
are  infinitely  higher.  They  are,  to  bring  unto 
Christ,  the  Saviuur  of  the  soul ;  "  Uie  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  God ;"— to  "Christ  with- 
in," a  pretent  redeemer ;  who  w  come,  and  now 
to  be  known  in  man,  putting  an  "end  to  ein," 
and  "  fiaisihing  transgression."  His  ministry, 
like  that  of  George  Fox,  is  to  announce  the  glo- 
rious truth  that  "  Christ  has  oome  to  teaeh  the 
people  himself:"  and' when  Jie  has  fulfilled  this 
mission,  and  been  an  instrument  in  the  Divine 
hand  to  bring  individuals,  or  communities,  to 
this  heavenly  Teacher,  the  great  object  of  all 
outward  ministry  is  atti^ned.  There  ho  leaves 
them,  without  oarefiilnees,  as  to  what  form  of 
religion  they  may  adopt,  or  what  society  they 
may  join,  knowing  ossarodly  that,  as  they  fol- 
low that  divine  instructor,  he  will  "  guide  them 
in'o  all  truth,"  and  keep  them  safe  unto  the  end. 

Whilst  the  Society  and  its  ministers,  with  un- 
paralleled industry  and  self  sacrifice,  have  held 
up  to  the  world  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel, 
they  have  been  as  remarkable  for  an  utter  re- 
nunoiation  of  the  tt/fiA  ipirit  of  protelgtiim. 
The  true  Quaker  knows  that  the  stivngth  of  his 
church  does  not  consist  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
members.  He  knows  that  having  maiiy,  It  may 
be  weak,  and  having  ^lo,  it  may  be  ttrong.  He 
knows  that  the  secret  of  its  power  lies  in  (he 
individual  integrity  of  its  parts,  their  devotion 
and  &ithfnlneM ;  and  that  it  ean  never  &11  but 
by  an  apostacy  from  its  own  principles,  by  trea- 
«on  against  itself. 


Married, — On  the  84th  ult.,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Thomas  S.  Fodlkc, 
of  Gwynedd,  to  Phebs  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Upper 
Dnblin,  both  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

,   According  to  the  order .  of  Friends,  at 

Whitewater,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Jesse  S.Wilson,  son 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  Wilson,  of  London  Co., 
Va-,  to  Rbbscca  D^  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Emily  L.  Stratton,  of:  the  former  piaoe. 


Diui, — On  the  momins  of  the  llth  ult.,  after  a 
long  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christiem  pn> 
tience,  Eliza  R.,  wife  of  David  Wilson,  aged  48 
years,  4  months  «tid  24  days.  Uei  remains  ware 
interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground,  at  HockesHO, 
Delaware,  on  the  first  <lay  of  the  week  following, 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  after  which  a  solemn  meeting  was  held. 

— — ,  On  the  30(h  all.,  at  Avondale,  of  conees- 
tioupf  the  lungs,  Makt  M.  Ellicott,  wife  of  Tbos. 
Ellicott,  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meet- 
in{[,  Chester. Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age. 

For  Prieodi'  TiKelUgeacer. 

The  following  little  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  friend  John  Jackson  was  particularly  plear 
sant  to  me,  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has 
•bared  the  labor  of  love  which  he  so  assiduously 
bestowed  upon  those  under  his  care,  not  only 
for  their  present  but  future  good.  And  as  many 
of  the  youthful  readers  of  the  Intelligencer  may 
ha'^  also  been  "  Sharon  Scholars,"  it  is  ofiiered 
for  insertion  with  the  belief  that  it  will  meet 
with  a  response  in  the  minds  of  suoh ;  and  by 
way  of  stimulu!  to  all  would  add, "  They  mourn 
the  dead,  who  live  as  he  desired."  T. 

ON  THJC  DBATH  Of  JOHN  JACKSON. 

The .  annouBoement  of  the  death  of  John 
Jackson  has  been  received  by  many  with  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  emotion.  We  can  scarcely 
realiie  that  the  last  sad  scene  is  over,  and  his 
dear  remains  have  been  carried  over  the  ground 
so  often  pressed  by  his  footsteps,  when  on  er- 
rands of  mercy.  Truly,  indeed,  a  good  man  has 
been  called  from  our  midst,  and  passed  from 
works  to  rewards.  When  (what  the  world  calls) 
a  great  man  dies,  'tis  customary  to  erect  n 
monument  with  his  name  insoiibed  thereon,  lest 
ha  be  forgotten ;  when  a  good  man  takes  bis  de- 
parta>)B,  as  in  the  present  instance,  this  is  un- 
necessary. Ho  built  his  own  monument— and 
'tis  engraven  «n,the  hearts  of  all  that  knew 
him— by  his  Christian  charity,  strong  love  of 
I  he  truth,  and  good  example  both  in  word  and 
deed.  Vos,  we  will  remember  him,  but  will  we 
remember  also  the  lessons  he  taught  us? 

Methinks  I  see  him  now  tiding  his  seai 
among  us,  as  was  his  wont  each  sabbath  even- 
ing, at  the  assembling  of  the  household  board  to 
worship ;  and  though  the  countenances  of  some 
wore  a  darker  hue  than  others,  it  mattered  net 
to  him — all  were  alike  welcome,  for  he  was  no 
respecter  of  persons.  At  such  times  he  would 
address  us,  with  all  that  persuasive  eloquence 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  striving  to 
instil  into  our  minds  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
the  necessity  of  that  self-denial  which  teaches 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man ;  or  appearing  in 
supplication,  ho  would  offer  up  the  most  fervent 
aspirations  unto  the  Giver  of  all  good,  that  he 
would  preserve  us  from  temptation  to  evil,  and 
lead  us  in  the  way  he  would  have  us  to  go. 
Many  of  us  looked  upon  those  honn  w  among 
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the  happiest  of  oor  lives,  and  felt  that  it  was 
good  for  us  to  be  there. 

As  a  Teacher,  feir  were  beloved  liki  him — 
indeed  we  almost  reverenced  him ;  we  even  loved 
his  old  white  hat,  and  often  stole  it  from  its  ao- 
onstomed  place  in  the  window  and  put  it  on  our 
heads,  that  when  he  came  to  reach  for  it,  we 
might  receive  a  pleasant  look  or  a  kind  word.  1 
will  mention  one  of  the  many  little  incidents 
that  occurred  whilst  I  was  one  of  the  members 
of  his  family. '  'Twas  on  a  very  stormy  sabbath 
morning,  the  rain  and  sleet  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  turn  out,  that  a  man  humble  in 
appearance,  and  seeming  no  stranger  to  the  ills 
of  life,  called  at  Sharon,  and  inquired  for  tlie 
Minister.  "  Uncle  John"  made  bis  appearance, 
when  be  stated  that  he  was  a  stranger,  I  think 
from  Ireland,  and  had  recently  removed  with 
his  family  near  Darby.  One  of  his  children 
having  died  the  day  previous,  be  wished  our 
preceptor  to  come  and  preach  the  funeral  sermon, 
expecting  to  pay  him  for  the  service.  "  Uncle 
John"  tried  to  explain  to  bim  that  he  never  made 
appointments  to  preach,  nor  received  money  as 
a  recompense  for  so  doing,  but  promised  to  at- 
tend the  faneral,  In  the  afternoon,  he  took  his 
umbrella,  and  walked  amid  the  storm  to  the 
place  designated;  and  we  were  afterwards  told, 
preached  a  powerful  sermon.  Though  we  shall 
never  again  see  those  kiod  looks  {httt  are  ao 
deeply  engraven  on  our  hearts,  is  it  not  comfort- 
ing to  feel  assnred  he.  has  gone  home— a  home 
in  heaven — what  a  blessed  thought !  where  the 


on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  8 


o'clock. 

Pkilada.,  6th  mo.  9th,  1855. 


Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
Clerk. 


Extraets/rom  the  MCnutet  o/Ae  Yearly/  Meetitig 
of  Women  Friend*,  held,  in,  Philadelphia,  by 
adjoummenU,/rom  the  Uth  of  the  Fifth  month 
to  the  lUth  of  the  same  inclusive,  1855. 

Reports  were  received  from  all  the  Quarterly 
Mootings,  constituting  this  Yearly  Meeting,  also 
from  Fishing  creek  Half  Year's  Meeting.  The 
representatives  being  called,  were  all  present  ex- 
cepting eight;  for  the  absence  of  six,  sufficient 
excuses  were  rendered. 

Minutes  for  Women  Friends  in  attendance 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  were  read,  viz  :  For 
Rachel  W.  Barker,  a  minister,  from  Oswego 
Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Rebecca  Price,  a  min- 
ister, from  Gunpowder  Monthly  Meeting,  Md. 
Lytlia  Jeffries,  an  elder,  from  Baltimore  Monthly 
Meeting,  Md.,  for  the  western  district,  and  one 
for  Elizabeth  S.  Brooks;  a  minister,  from  Bine 
River  Monthly,  endorsed  by  Blue  river  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  Indiana. 

Epistles  from  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  York,  Qcuiasee 
and  Baltimore,  were  read  to  our  comfort  and 
edification,  encouraging  us  to  dwell  low,  ns  at 
the  feet  of  our  Divine  Master,  where  we  will  be 
piieserved  in  a  state  of  watchfulness  unto  ]>ray«r; 
that  thus  we  may,  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and 
bond  of  peace,  evince  renewed  faithfulness  and 


increasing  harmony  in  supportiiig  our  noble  tes- 
redeemed  are  safe  from  suffering,  and  more,  from  <  timonies,  and  in  exalting  the  standard  of  tAth 
temptation,  and  where  his  tender  spirit  will  be  |  and  righteoasnest  before  an  observing  world, 
no  more  grieved  for  the  sins  ind  sufferings  of  { To  essay  replies  to  these  epistles,  as  way  may 
v:.  f_ii       Tv_-_i    -.j-.j  J open,  a  committee  was  appointed 


his  fellow  man.  Deeply  indeed  do  we  symps' 
thiae  with  his  afflicted  wife  and  children  in  their 
great  loss ;  but  there  is  One  that  has  promised 
he  will  be  a  father  to  the  fatherlesx,  and  a  hus- 
band to  the  widow ;  will  he  not  take  them  under 
his  especial  care  ? 

"So,  from  the  fieU  of  labor  thon  art  cone 
To  thy  reward, — like;  him  who  putteu  off 
Hit  outer  garment,  at  the  noontide  hour, 
To  take  a  quiet  sleep.    Thy  zeal  hath  run 
Its  coarse  untiring,  and  thy  quickened  love, 
Where'er  thy  Master  pointed,  joy'd  to  so. 
Amid  thy  faithAil  toil,.Hii  summeai  came, 
Warning  thee  home; — and  thou  did'ii  loose  thy  heart 
From  thy  fond  flock,  and  from  affection's  bonds, 
And  from  thy  blessed  children's  warm  embrace, 
With  smiles  and  songs  of  praise. 

Thoflfh  grievinft  lovs 
Would  blindly  keep  tbee  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
Faretvell!     It  is  a  glorious  flight  for  faith 
To  trace  thy  upward  path,  above  this  clime 
Of  change  and  storm.     We  will  remember  thee 
At  thy  turf  bed, — and,  'mid  the  twilight  hour 
Of  (olennn  music,  when  the  buried  friend 
Comes  back  so  visibly,  and  aeems  to  fill 
The  vacant  chair,  our  speech  shall  be  of  thee." 

A  Sharon  Scuolab. 


The  Committee  of  Management  oflhe  Library 
Association  of  Friends  will  hold  a  Stated  Meeting 


The  representatives  were  desired  to  confer  to- 
gether, at  the  rise  of  the  meeting,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  propose  this  afternoon  suitable 
Friends  to  sorve  as  clerk  and  assistant  olerk  the 
present  year. 

A/iemoon. 

The  representatives  reported,  they  were  united 
in  proposing  Mary  S.  Lippincott  for  clerk,  and 
Mary  S.  Michener  for  assistant  clerk.  Who 
being  approved,  wore  appointed  to  the  service. 

The  minute  of  last  year  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
tion  and  Libraries  wns  read ;  and  the  stimding 
Committee  produced  the  following  satisfactory 
report,  which  a^orded  encouragement  to  believe 
there  is  aii  increasing  concern  amongst'  Friends 
on  the  important  subject  of  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  and  in  providing  suitable 
books  accessible  to  all  our  members. 

Report  from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Librariet,  to  Philada.  Tearljf  Meeting  of  Wo- 
men Friend* 

We  inform  that  the  importtnts  subjects  com- 
mitted to  our  tmst,  have  continued  to  claim  our 
interest  and  attention. 
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Sinee  last  report,-  aaotker  aebool  has  been  e»- 
Ubliahed  for  the  aoeommodktion  of  Friemia' 
children,  in  a  neif;hborfaood  where  heretofoie 
there  has  been  none,  within  an  araiUble  dis- 
tance. Thia  baa  been  in  fucceiBful  operation 
dating  the  paat  winter.  Tho  one  estabKabed 
last  jrear  has  beon  continued,  and  the  benefits 
arising  from  it,  are  also  apparent.  They  are 
both  free  schools  for  the  children  of  Friends, 
and  are  dependant  for  support,  upon  a  small  fund 
belonging  to  tho  Sontbern  Qnarterly  Meeting. 
We  mention  this  fact,  as  an  encouragement  to 
Friends  of  other  qaarters,  where  there  are  funds 
tquallg  available  /or  edveatumal  jmrpom,  and 
which  if  rightly  applied,  would  do  much  toward 
promoting  the  gnurded  educntion  of  our  youth. 

We  also'inform  that  $52  50,  the  amount  on 
hand  toward  educating  young  women  who  wish- 
ed to  Vccome  teachers,  has  bi-cn  expended'under 
the  direction  of  the  committee  in  tho  futherance 
of  the  object  in  view.  After  this  fund  was  ex- 
hausted, we  received  anotlier  application  for  as- 
sistance, and  feeling  the  importance  of  the  query, 
"  Do  Friendo'  children  freely  partake  of  learning 
to  fit  thtm  fur  hvxinft*  f  we  raii^cd,  by  Tolun- 
tioy  ccntriLution,  954,  and  the  advantngcs  of  a 
gniid  rcbool  are  now  being  enjoyed  by  this  appli- 
cant. 

But  while  we  beliere  ihatwe  Lave  done  What 
we  eoald,  we  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  Teai4y 
Meeting  and  to  its  committee,  to  stste  that  the 
sereral  concerns  under  care  cannot  be  tfficitnthf 
mrried  on,  nnless  the  requisite  means  be  far- 
Bishcd  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Only  $662  have  been  handed  as  the  past 
jew,  for  tbe  purchase  of  books.  Our  stoek  has 
been  somewhat  iucrcared  by  donations,  and  we 
have  n.->w  on  hand  thirty- five  volumes,  awaiting 
a  call  from  some  of  our  Libraries.  ' 

Signed  on  behalf  of  tbe  Comnittee, 

Deborah  F.  Wharton, 
Sarah  S.  Biddlx, 
Harriet  Ogdkn, 
Jane  Johnson. 

Pha,tda.  bik  mo.  Idth,  1855. 

Sinee  the  above  was  signed,  there  has  been  ra- 
eeived  a  eontribation  from  Middlctown  Monthly 
Meeting,  also  three  dollars  from  Abington. 

The  prooperous  condition  of  the  schools  recent- 
ly established  to  furnish  education  equally  to  all 
our  membere,  affords  a  hope  that  further  tabor 
may  be  extended  ;  and  that  Friends  will  eontri- 
bate  more  liberally  to  ennbte  the  enmmittee  to 
prosecute  this  interesting  ooncem.  The  oommit- 
tee  was  continned. 

The  education  of  the  people  of  eolor  in  oar 
▼arions  neighborhoods,  also  claimed  aeriona  oon- 
aideration,  and  some  of  tho  diffioaltiea  surroand- 
ing  them  were  brought  into  view ;  WQ  were  af- 
feetionately  soUeited  to  search  oat  not  only  tho 
children  bnt  those  of  more  matnre  age;  encoa- 


rage  their  attendance  at '  schools,  and  fumisk 
books  and  comfortable  clothing  where  needed. 
If  there  are  no  schools,  nae  our  inflnenoe  for  the 
establishment  of  such,  or  inrtruct  them  ia  what- 
ever manner  it  ean  best  be  done.  A  proper  edn- 
eation  may  help  to  raise  them  from  (heir  de- 
graded condition  into  a  sphere  of  usefulness.  The 
success  attending  snch  labors  as  presented  before 
OS,  by  some  who  have  been  engaged  in  thia  good 
work,  should  stimulate  us  to  "  go  and  do  like- 
wise." Their  progress  in  study,  and  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  higher  branches  of  literotare 
I  clearly  evince  that  they  have  talents  and  intellect, 
I  which  .only  need  cultivating  rightly,  in  order  to 
make  them  a  useful  and  independent. people. 

Fifteenth  of  the  month  and  tfiird  of  the  ictek. 

The  state  bf  society  was  entered  upon  by  read- 
ing and  answering  the  first  three  queries.  The 
many  deficiencies  particularly  the  neglect  in  the 
attendance  of  our  religions  meetings,  bronght 
over  ua  a  deep  eoncern.  We  were  counselled  to 
make  a  close  self-examination,  that  tbe  cause 
may  be  searched  out,  and  that  greater  faithfnl- 
nesa.in  this  important  doty  may  be  observed. 
The  young  were  perpuaded  to  assemble  with 
their  parents  and  friends,  and  feel  after  that  Di- 
vine Spirit  which  furnishes  ability  to  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  crowns 
even  our  silent  nssemblies  with  Lifo  and  Power. 
We  were  encouraged  to  dwell  in  love  which  is 
the  badge  of  discipleship,  that  under  ita  influ- 
ence we  may  *'  be  kindly  affectioncd  one  to  ano- 
ther," and  harmonise  in  every  good  word  and 
work  unto  which  we  are  called,  endeavoring  to 
evince  greater  consistency  in  our  every  day  life 
and  example. 

Mothem  and  daughters  were  feelingly  persua- 
ded to  oome  into  that  simplicity  of  manners  and 
apparel  whieh  the  Truth  dictates :  to  be  willing 
to  lay  aaide  those  omamenta  which  nurture  pride, 
and  lead  into  greater  depariurea  from  the  Chris- 
tian pathway :  especially  the  coatly  jewelry 
with  which  many  are  adorned,  an  indulgence  in 
which  is  inconsistent  for  a  people  professing  as 
we  do.  '-Let  not  our  adornment  be"  the  putting 
on  of  jewelry,  and  of  omamentalwork — the  for- 
mer eonsnining  means  which  would  go  so  far  to 
provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  poor  and  des- 
titute—the  latter  oecapying  precious  time,  which 
might  be  spent  in  making  garments  for  these  ; 
and  in  many  ways  of  usefulnesa.  Bnt  *'  lot  it  be 
be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  whieh 
is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  Ood  oif 
great  price." 

We  wen  impressively  called  to  labor  in  the 
-vinejrard  of  onr  own  hearts,  to  root  out  the  poi- 
sooons  vine  of  pride,  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  growth  of  the  good  seed,  that  it  may  take 
root  downwards  and  spring  upwards,  bringing 
forth  fruit  in  doe  season.  Thos  the  hearts  of  tnoee 
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who  tnvmil  for  the  prosparitj  of  Zitm  atad  the 
•nlarmmoot  of  her  border*,  will  be  maJe  to  re- 
joice in  the  prospect  of  a  lueeeesioB  of  standard 
bearers  to  fill  the  plaoes  of  those  who  are  being 
gathered  to  their  everlasting  rest. 

The  kngaago  has  gone  forth—"  Pat  away 
your  pianos,  aocordeont,  and  other  instraments 
of  maaic,"  for  the  effect  of  these  is  to  draw  aside 
from  the  still  small  voice  that  is  calling  to  high- 
er  enjoyments  than  those  of  time  and  sense; 
love  to  retire  in  stillness  to  wait  upon  the  Lord; 
enter  into  the  closet  and  shat  the  door,  that  in 
meditation  and  prayer  yon  may  feel  the  sweet 
incomes  of  His  love,  and  partake  at  His  bouhti* 
ful  table,  which  is  spread  with  rich  dainties  and 
free  for  all. 

The  dear  youtlf  were  called  to  come  away  from 
the  many  allurements  -by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  encouraged  to  assemble,  with  their 
parents  and  elder  friends,  in  our  religious  meet- 
ings, strengthening  their  hands,  which  are  ready 
at  seasons  to  hang  down  through  weakness.  As 
yonr  spirits  are  gathered,  you  will  witness  the 
promise  verified  even  in  silent  meetings  — 
"  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  ny  name 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  By  greater 
oonsiatcncy  in  the  si^pport  -of  onr  varioos  testi- 
monies,  "  our  light  will  go  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

A/lemt/on. 

The  remaininff  queries,  with  their  answers, 
were  read  and  ddiberated  upon ;  also,  sammary 
answers,  which  were  adopted  as  nearly  represent- 
ing oar  state.  A  concern  prevailed  that  our  tes- 
timony against  a  hireling  ministry  may  be  more 
fully  maintained,  being  one  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  onr  society.  In  view  of  the 
violation  of  it,  the  inquiry  was  made — "  Is  there 
BO  balm  in  Oilead ;  no  physician  tbero  f "  The 
same  Physician  which  our  worthy  predecessors 
foaod  sufficient  to  heal  them  of  all  their  mala* 
dies,  and  enabled  tbem  to  stacd  noble  advocates 
for  the  truth,  nndefiled  by  the  influences  of  the 
world,  is  still  present  for  our  healing  and  redemp- 
tion. 

Testimonies  were  borne,  encourmging  us  to 
exert  onr  influenee  in  discarding  the  nse  of  in- 
toxicating drinks ;  and  in  promoting  moderation 
and  temperance  on  all  occasions. 

The  expense  in  clothing,  and  all  other  prepa- 
rations for  the  interment  of  the  lifeless  remains 
of  our  dear  friends,  oontinnes  to  be  cause  for 
deep  concern ;  and  we  were  directed  to  that  pure 
principle  that  is  still  calling  us  out  of  the  customs 
and  fikshions  of  a  vain  world ;  that  onr  foelings 
may  gradually  be  drawn  from  « the  dust  that 
returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,"  nnto  the  "  spirit 
that  return*  to  God  who  gave  it." 

We  have  been  reminded  to  look  after  those  le- 
qniring  aid,  to  aasist  them  in  bonness  and  en- 


deavor to  help  them  through  their  varied  diffi- 
ealties— to  remember  the  sick  and  afflieted,  and 
minister  to  them  as  opportunity  offers  for  their 
eonsolation. ' 

A  desire  was  expressed,  that  in  dealing  with 
offenders,  a  right  spirit  may  by  maintained.  • 

Sixteenth  of  the  month  and  fourth  of  the  weeh. 
The  Bceond  Annual  Query,  and  its  answers, 
were  read,  affording  encouragement  to  believe 
that  the  labors  of  the  committee  have  been  blest 
in  endeavoring  to  establiAh  suitable  schools  un- 
der our  own  direction,  where  the  children  of 
Friendi)  may  receive  a  guarded  educatioD,  with- 
out being  exposed  to  counter  influences. 

The  Report  from  Concord  Quarterly  Meetins 
informed  that  "  Tlicre  are  four  schools  in  which 
the  children  of  Friends  are  admitted  free  of 
charge;  the  teachers  being  remunerated  from 
funds  partly  raised  annually  by.  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  the  members  of  the  meetings 
in  which  these  schools  are  located." 

Some  meetings  have  forwarded  contributions 
to  the  committee,  and  Friends  were  requested  to 
keep  alive  the  concern  ;  especially  that  a  fund 
may  bo  kept  to  aid  young  women  in  reoeiriog 
on  education  to  qualify  them  for  teachers. 
^flemoon. 

The  meeting  was  iotroduoed  into  a  deep  exer- 
cise, in  view  of  ibe  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  onr  slaveholding  States,  and  a  ooncern  was 
feelingly  spread  before  us  to  consider  the  proprier 
ty  of  addressing  an  Epistle  to  them.  During 
the  deliberation  of  this  weighty  subject,  much 
solemnity  prevailed,  and'many  interesting  teeti- 
moniee  were  borne,  tending  to  promote  harmony 
and  unity,  and  evincing  a  lively  interest  on  b»- 
half  of  the  oppressor,  and  deep  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed. 

Though  much  unity  was  expressed,  and  many 
seemed  prepared  for  such  an  offering,  yet,  way 
did  not  open  in  the  minds  of  all,  to  addre8.<i  then: 
at  this  time.  We  were  affectionately  encouraged 
to  dwell  under  the  weig|it  of  the  concern,  and 
attend  to  every  conviction  of  duty,  that  we  may 
become  clean-handed  as  a  people,  and  be  inatru- 
mentd  in  enoouroging  the  oppressor  to  "  undo 
the  heavy  hardens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  that  (they)  break  every  yoke." 
Ssvmteenth  of  the  Month,  Fifih  Day — After- 
noon. 

To  aid  the  Clerks  in  preparing  the  Extracts 
and  attend  to  their  printing  and  distribution,  a 
committee  was  appointed. 

A  desire  was  expressed,  that  in  distributing 
them  in  our  different  meetings,  the  aged  and  af- 
flicted may  be  sought  out,  and  the  young  women 
were  encouraged  to  read  them  to  such,  believing, 
by  so  dang,  they  will  find  the  reward  of  peace. 

Epistles  to  our  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meetings 
of  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  were  read, 
and,  with-  small  alterations,  approved. 
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A  ooaoern  still  prevtiM  on  MMovat  of  the 
great  depurtares  mm  aimptieity  tmongBt  as, 
and  kdmonitioB  wm  impreMiTelj  ghren  to  be 
ftithfol  in  little  thinga ;  ae  it  is  onlj  by  atte>- 
tion  to  theae  that  way  ia  nade  for  (wedieooe 
in  greater.  Mothers  were  called  npon  to  look 
aronnd  them,  and  see  whether  they  had  falfflled 
th«r  part  in  proper  restraint ;  and  danghters  to 
examine  whether  obedience  to  parents  has  been 
observed.  "  For,  if  we  obey  not  our  parents 
whom  we  have  seen,  how  shall  we  obey  our  Hea- 
▼ealy  Father  whom  we  have  not  seen." 

Eighteenth  of  the  month   and  tixth  of  the  iceek. 

Epistles  to  oar  sisters  at  their  Yearly  Meet< 
ings  of  Indiana  and  Oenessee,  were  read,  appro^ 
Ted,  and  with  the  others  directed  to  be  signed. 
A  committee  wasappmnted  to  transoribe  anafoi^ 
ward  them  to  the  rsapeettTe  meetings. 

The  snkjeot  of  attending  places  of  diversion 
was  revived,  end  a  liviag  oonoern  was  felt  that 
our  dearyonng  women  woald  cultivate  the  powers 
that  have  been  given  them  to  make  home  attrae- 
ttve,  and  thus  exercise  such  an  influenoo  over 
their  brothns-and  joang  friends,  as  would  re- 
strain  them  from  attending  those  places  of  vice 
and  immorality  which  are  not  only  cootamina- 
matittg  the  youth  of  the  city,  bat  8i«eading  their 
baneful  effects  in  the  conntry  also. 

An  interesting  nrauorial  fh>m  Green  Street 
Monthly  and  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meetings, 
oonceraing  our  beloved  friend  Mary  Mooie,.  ^ 
minister,  deceased,  was  read,  at  this  time ;  ex> 
bibiiing  a  life  of  great  meekness  and  humility  ; 
pjtience  and  resignation  in  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life ;  and  a  qoiet,  peaceful  close— giving  evi- 
dence that  she  was  ready  to  be  gathered  to  her 
L-vrrlanting  reat. 

Having  been  favored  throughout  the  sittings 
of  oor  Yearly  Meeting  to  (ImI  the  owning  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Churefa,  drawing 
us  together  by  the  cords  of  hia  love,  and  furnish- 
ing with  qualification  to  tiananot  the  business 
that  has  come  before  us  with  much  harmony 
and  sisterly  condescension  ;  grateful  for  the  fa- 
vor, we  coDolude  to  meet  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  \\  ill. 
£xtraeted  ham  the  Minutes. 

Ma»T  8.  liUPIMOOTT,  Cltrk.     . 

For  rrlfndi'  Inulllirncrr. 

Book*  ititrodwced  into  Friends'  Library,  Cherry 
Street,  tiaci  latt  Report. 

(OoollRiud  frun  pag*  I71.) 
Carney's  Observation*  on  tba  Society  of  Friend*. 
Edocation  bjr  Sparabeim. 
Mental  Science. 
Hope*  and  Hetp*. 
Way*  or  Life. 
WorM  in  a  Werkabop. 
TrifoKum. 
Qoeens  of  Scotland. 
Sprinf/ield  Armory. 
Kia*  for  a  Blew. 


Welfart 

Bantea'*  Thirty  Tear*  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Bryant's  Poems ;  3  vol*. 

Columbian  Orstor. 

Manry'i  Atla*  of  the  JSea. 

Orator*  and  Statesman. 

Bobinaoa  Croaoe. 

Life  of  Seward. 

Mntinerr*. 

Howitt'*  Australia. 

Prime'*  Travel*!  B  vela. 

The  Great  Joarney. 

Robert  Gray. 

The  Englishwoman  in  Bnifia. 

Harper'*  Story  Boiok )  vol.  3d. 

Chemistry  of  Common  Life;  3  vols. 

Stakb**  Lectare*  on  History;  vol.  lat. 

Falcon  Island. 

Extracted  from  the  Minute*. 

Jacob  M.  Eu.is,  Cttri. 
Ca  Iw  •ootioase. 

Fat  Frknda*  lalelllgtaecr. 

la  the  latelligoneer  of  the  28th  nldmo.  is  an 
editorial  article  commenting  upon  an  essay  of 
miiM  on  Yegetabla  Physblogy,  inserted  io  that 
number,  which  seems  to  require  some  reply. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  length  of  the  essay,  I 
might  have  given  the  authority  for  the  theory 
of  electrical  action  ingrowing  plants,  and  thus 
have  escaped  even  the  suspicion  of  permitting 
myself  to  indulge  too  freely  in  speculation,  and 
to  advance  hypotheses  unsupported  by  proof. 
In  a  work  called  the  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific 
and  Practiral  Agriculture,  by  Henry  Stephens, 
and.  J.  P.  Norton,  and  published  in  numbieraby 
Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  New  York,  commencing  in 
1850,  is  an  article  on  "  Electro  Culinre."  This 
I  interesting  srticle  is  too  long  to  he  inserted  en- 
'  tire,  hut  I  shall  endeavor  to  bring  into  view 
\  some  of  the  faot«,  and  the  oonclusiomt  resulting 
from  them.  That  some  connection  exists  be- 
twixt the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  germination 
of  seeda  at  least,  and  evolntion  of  the  electric 
fluid,  has  been  satisKictorily  demonstrated  by  M. 
Pouillet,  and  as  a  cnnsequence  it  has  been  8Ug» 
gested  to  render  available  the  influence  of  electric 
ageney,itt  raisingplanta  en  a  large  scale.  William 
Sturgeon,  of  Manebeater,  had  successfully  ap- 
plied this  principle  in  cultivation,  and  has  shown 
the  relation  which  exists  betwixt  the  electricity 
of  the  air  and  of  the  earth.  He  observes  that 
"  this  active  elemeat  of  natara  is  so  universally 
diffaasd  throoghost  every  part  of  tho  terrestrial 
creation,  that  it  becomes  an  nccupajst  of  every 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  aud  of  the  ahell  of  air 
that  surrounds  it,"  and  oonsidere  that  "tree*, 
shrubs,  plants,  flowers,  and  crops  of  every  kind, 
partake  of  this  electric  distribution,  and  that 
eaoh  individual  objeot  is  possessed  of  more  or 
less  of  this  exireordinary  element."  A  distnr* 
banee  of  the  •Icctrie  fluid,  in  any  body  may  be 
aeoompliahed  either  by  abstraction,  adiditioa,  or 
by  merely  forcing  a  part  of  it  to  some  partiealar 
side  of  the  body  operated  on. 
"la  the  first  condition  the  body  would  be 
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electro-negative,  in  the  second  electro-positive,  sod 
ID  the  third  eleetro-jwlar.  Anj  individutti  ob- 
ject or  body  may  be  positive  to  another,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  is  negative  td  a  third. 
Hcnco  the  only  absolute  electric  state  that  any 
body  can  appear  in,  is  in  the  polar,  a  conditioa 
growing  plants  must  necessarily  assume.  A 
similar  inequality  of  electric  force  occurs  among 
growing  plants  and  their  manures,  and  even 
amongst  the  various  elements  which  constitute 
the  latter,  no  two  of  them  being  precisely  alike 
at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  particles  con- 
stituting each  and  every  variety  of  soil  are  en- 
dowed with  a  peculiar  electric  force,  a  ciroum- 
Btance  of  immense  importance  in  the  oontcBplt- 
tion  of  the  vegetable  physiologist." 

"  The  metala  are  the  best  electrical  conductors ; 
but  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  matter  which 
rank  high  in  this  capacity.  Such  are  trees  when 
full  of  sap-water,  and  consequently  all  growing 
plants  by  virtue  of  the  water  they  contain.  Moist 
land  is  also  a  conductor  of  electricity.  Dry  sand 
ill  a  bad  condnutor,  so  is  dry  mould  of  every 
kind  ;  but  limestone  reck  and  dry  chalk  are  still 
worse,  and  dry  air  in  a  worse  conductor  than  any 
of  the  rest,  though  moisUair  is  a  tolerably  good 
conductor." 

"  Another  grand  law  of  electricity  is  that  the 
transmission  is  uniformly  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  parts.  Now  as  this  is  a  universal 
law  when  eleetrie  fluid  is  transmitted  from  one 
body  or  object  to  another,  it  follows  that  the 
electro- positive  state  of  the  air  oontiguous  to 
growiag  plants,  causes  the  latter  to  become 
eUctro-polar  even  when  they  are  in  the  act  of 
transmitting  iluid  to  the  ground,  their  upper 
parts!  being  negative  relatively  to  tbe  roots,  whilst 
the  lattur  in  their  turn  are  positive  to  the  con- 
tiguous manure  and  soil,  to  wtiicb  tbey  deliver 
up  the  fluid,  or  rather  sucii  portions  of  them  as 
are  not  retained  for  the  expansion  And  growth 
of  the  plants." 

"  From  thiq  train  of  roasiming,  we  are  led.  to 
some  of  tbe  most  interesting  points  in  Vegetable 
pbysiol(^y.  The  electro-polar  condition  of  plants 
qualifies  them  in  an  eminent  degree  for  tbe  per- 
tbrmance  of  those  operations  which  develop 
eleetro-ohemieal  phenomena ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  laws  of  this  beautiful  branch  of 
electricity  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  admhrably 
complied  with  in  the  decomposition  of  oarixmic 
aeid  gas  by  their  foliaeeeus  parts ;  for  in  this 
process  the  eleclro-positioe  carbon  is  drawn  to  the 
electro-negative  poles  of  the  plants  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  aa  any  electro-negative  pole 
artificially  made  would  release  the  carbon  from 
the  oxygen,  and  select  it  in  preferenoe.  This 
remarkable  faot,  based  as  it  is  on  the  striet  prin- 
ciples of  electric  action,  not  only  establishes  a 
oorreet  view  of  tbe  mudtu  operandi  by  which 
plants  are  enabled  to  acquire  food  though  the 
inatrumentality  of  their  foliage,  but  appears  to 


be  well  calculated  to  give  a  olue  to  every  opera- 
tion by  which  vegetables  become  nouriatbed  and 
elaborate  their  food,  in  all  the  variety  of  strtM" 
t«re  they  so  beauUfully  assume." 

"  Coutemplationa  on  electro-chemical  forces, 
thus  disencumbered  of  complexity,  lead  by  e^y 
gradations  to  many  reeondite  operations  of 
nature,  and  to  the  discovery  of  those  hidden 
actions  by  which  the  ever  varying  tnn^forms- 
tions  of  matter  are  aooomplished.  They  are  well 
calculated  to  afford  a  clue  to  those  atomic  opera- 
tions which,  in  silent  seoliuion,  select  the  appro^ 
priatc  materials,  convey  them  to  their  destina- 
tion, and  elaborate  them  in  the  structure  of 
every  vegetable  tissue  that  is  formed  within  and 
upon  the  land." 

This  is  not  theory  merely,  for  the  author  of 
the  above  extract  erected  poles  with  wires  both 
above  and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  wheie 
a  crop  Was  growing,  and  thereby  inoroa!<ed  the 
crop  largely,  vrithin  reach  of  tbe  electric  influ- 
ence. The  inference  then  is  strong,  that  if  by  a 
special  application  of  electricity  to  jfJants,  their 
vigor  is  greatly  promoted,  it  must  be  by  urging 
into  greater  activity  the  laws  of  assimilation  and 
growth,  for  it  adds  nothing  organic  or  inorganic 
to  the  plant. 

The  circulation  in  the  human  system  has  been 
considered  as  the  type  of  the  circulation  in  plantF, 
and  was  presented  to  my  consideration  in  the 
editorial  referred  to.  But  the  analogy  does  not 
appear  to  hold  gosd.  In  the  one  case  we  have 
a  muscular  power,  with  sufficient  exertion  to 
force  tbe  blood  tbroughoift  the  animal  system  and 
carry  with  it  inaterials  for  growth  as  well  as  to 
carry  off  all  worn  out  matta;  in  the  other  there 
is  a  power  sufficient  to  carry  materials  for  growth 
from  the  root  to  the  farthest  extremity,  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  without  in  the  leat>t 
wishing  to  mislead'  the  younger  readers  of  the 
Intelligencer  in  their  researches  into  this  inter- 
esting department  of  Natural  Science,  that  I 
have  not  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  a  downward 
flow  of  sap,  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  sneb  is  the 
faet,  especially  when  it  is  known,  that  there  is 
in  another  department  of  science,  facts  ^at  will 
more  fully  explain  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
than  the  theory  formerly  eonsidered  correct. 
Professor  Gray,  in  hie  Botanical  Text  Book,  says 
"  there  is  no  movement  in  plants  cff  the  nature  of 
the  circulation  in  animals."  This  then  will  ac- 
count for  all  tbe  facts  in  vegetable  physiology  ; 
and  though  it  may  bo  supposed  that  "  all  experi- 
ence and  observation  have  shown  that  the  decom- 
position of  carbonic  acid  is  tiever  known  to  be 
effected  without  sunlight,  yet  it  is  also  known 
that  plants  do  not  give  off  water,  or  but  very 
sparingly,  except  in  the  day  time,  and  may  not 
water  be  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  oxygen 
after  decomposition  V 

That  the  bark  exercises  an  important  part  as 
well  as  the  leaves  in  the  formation  of  young  wood 
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ia  fatly  prored.  Amateur  onlthraton,  have  care- 
falljr  reiuoTcd  all  the  bark  from  around  a  tree  or 
branch,  aaj  of  aa  apple  tree,  and  then  as  care- 
folly  taken  the  bark  from  another  tree,  say  a 
pear  tree  of  the  same  sice,  and  replaced  it  in  the 
room  of  the  first,  and  if  neatly  done  at'the  proper 
aeaaon,  the  bark  will  adhere  and  the  tree  will 
oontinue  to  grow,  bvt  the  wood  grown  nnder  the 
bark  from  the  pear  tree,  will  be  pear  tree  wood, 
even  though  no  leaves  or  bods  grew  from  that 
bark.  The-  same  result  will  follow  with  any 
other  trees  of  the  aame  class,  or  of  those  that 
may  be  grafted  or  budded  together. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  draw  to  a  close,  though 
I  might  go  on  and  shew  that  *'  the  electric  cquili- 
briuui"  ia  much  oftener  disturbed  than  we  are 
aware  of,  and  that  there  would  be  8ttffi<$ient 
power  in  such  disturbance  to  account  for  "electri- 
cal decomposition."  I  might  i>hew  that  analogy 
does  not  support  the  theory,  that  "  the  materials 
do  ascend  to  the  leaves  before  they  ate  assimi- 
lated by  the  plant,"  and  that  there  are  other  chemi- 
cal principles,  that  quite  as  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  result,  as  those  heretofore  brought  for- 
ward in  its  support.  I  might  shew  that  it  would 
acaroely  be  poasible  for  "  water  to  permeate  the 
woody  matter  of  the  root,  and  yet  not  enter  the 
sap  rexsels,"  aud  that  this  water  must  be  precisely 
like  that  that  enters  by  the  rootlets,  but  I  will 
forbear,  after  saying  that  in  all  I  have  written,  I 
have  been  actuated  oolely  by  feelings  of  kind- 
ness, and  a  desire  to  promote,  rather  than  mis- 
lead any  in  their  researches  after  scientific  know- 
ledge. Science,  like  truth,  will  not  suffer  from 
properly  conducted  investigations,  bat  on  the 
contrary  has  been  benefited  by  such  trials,  and 
been  enabled  thus  to  throw  off  much  than  clogged 
her  energies.  Yaedlct  T.\ylor. 

bth  month,  1865. 


THE  THREE  SONS. 

The  aotbor  ortbii  ezqoitite  pirce  i»  Thomas  Moul- 
tric^SB  eiteemetl  cleri^jrman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  conception  of  the  poem  is  quite  original ;  the  de- 
tcription  or  the  three  I'rttle  boys  is  a  picture  for  a 
painter;  the  sentiment  is  extremely  touching.  Few 
who  are  parent*  could  read  it  without  a  sympathetic 
•ob.  The  simplicity  of  the  lanxuaKt^  assorts  well  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  idea,  and  the  pure  spirit  of  pipus 
reri«n«tion  which  it  breathes — the  consolation  found 
by  the  Christian  in  the  promises  of  his  faith — is  the 
fottTf  of  rtligion.—TrafUCripl. 

I  have  a  ton,  a  little  son,  a  bny  jost  five  years  old, 

Wiib  eye<  of  tbougtatlu)  eeraestness  and  mind  uf  gentle 
moold. 

Tiiey  tell  me  that  onosoal  grace  in  all  his  ways  ap- 
pears. 

That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  bis 
childish  years. 

I  caoDol  say  how  this  may  be,  I  know  his  face  is 
£sir. 

And  yet  his  chiefcst  comeliness  is  his  sweet  aad 
serioDs  air  t 

I  know  bis  heart  is  kind  and  fond,  I  know  he  loveth 


But  lovcth  yet  his  mother  more  with  grateful  far-  , 

veney ; 
Bat  that  which  others  most  admire  is  the  thought 

which  fills  his  mind. 
The  food  for  grave  inquiring  speech  he  everywhere 

doth  find. 
Strange  qaestion*  doth  he  ask  of  me,  when  we  together 

walk; 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children 

talk. 
Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat 

or  ball, 
But  looks  on  manhood's  ways  and  works,  and  aptly 

mimics  all. 
His  little  heart  it  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  perplext 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thought* 

about  the  next ; 
He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother's  knee,  she  teacheth  him 

to  pray, 
And  strange,  and  sweet,  and  solemn  then,  are  the 

words  which  he  will  say. 
Oh,  should  my  gentle  -child  be  spared  to  manhood'* 

years  like  me, 
A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be: 
And  when  1  look  into  his  eyes  and  stroke  bis  thought- 
ful brow, 
I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel,  were  I  to  lose  him 

now! 

I  have  a  son — a  second  son — a  simple  child  of  three ; 
I'll  net  declare  how  bright  ao4  fair  bis  little  featore* 

be — 
How  silver-sweet  those  tones.of  his,  when  he  prattles 

on  my  knee. 
I  do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye  is,  like  his  brothei's, 
:  keen. 

Nor  bis  brow  so  fbll  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath 

ever  been ; 
But  his  little  heart'*  a  fountain  pore  of  kind  and  tender 

feeling, 
And  bis  every  look  '»  a  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of 

love  revealing. 
When  he  walk*  with  me,  the  country  folk,  who  pass 

US  in  the  street, 
Will  shout  for  joy,  and  blew  my  boy,  he  looks  so  mild 

and  sweet. 
A  playfellow  ia  he  to  all,  and  yet  with  cheerful  tone 
Will  sing  his  Jittle  songs  of  love,  when  left  to  sport 

alone. 
H.is  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden  home 

and  hearth, 
To  comfort  us  ia  all  our  griefs  and  sweeten  all  our 

mirth. 
Should  he  grow  ap  to  riper  year*,  God  grant  his  heart 

may  prove 
A*   sweet   a    borne   for   heavenly   grace,  as  now  for 

earthly  Iove. 
And  if  beside  bis  crave  the  tears  oor  aebing  eyes  must 

dim, 
God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  which  we  shall  lose  in 

him. 
I  hare  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son ;  his  age  I  cannot  tell, 
For  they  reckon  not  by  yt-ars  and  months  where  he 

has  gone  to  dwell. 
To  us,  for  fourteen  anxbus  months,  his  infant  smiles 

were  ai^en, 
And  then  be  bade  farewell  to  earth,  and  went  to  live 

in  Heavin. 
I  cannot  tell  what  form  is  his,  what  look  he  weareth 

now,  , 

Nor  guess  how  bright  s  glory  crowns  his  shining 

seraph's  brow  : 
The  thooghts  that  itil  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which 

be  doth  fer], 
Are  number'd  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will 

net  reveal ;  • 
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Rut  I  know  (for  God  hatb  told  dm  tbu)  that  he  U  now 

»t  reit, 
When  oth«r  blessed  infanta  ba,  «ti  their  Saviour'i 

loring  breait. 
I  know  his  spirit  feela  no  more  Ibis  weary  load  of 

flesh, 
But  his  sleep  is  bless'd  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  for 

ever  fresh. 
I  know  the  Angels  fold  -faim  close  beneath  their  gUtter- 

inx  wing  J, 
And  soothe  him  with  •  aong  that  breathes  of  HeaTen'a 

divinest  things. 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe,  (his  mother  dear 

and  I,) 
Whert  God  for  aye  siiall  wipe  away  all  tears  froa 

every  eve. 
Wbate'er  befals  bis  brethren  twain,  Au  bliss  can  never 

cease; 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  Am  is  certain 

peace. 
It  may  be  that  the  tempter's  wiles  their  souls  from 

bliss  may  aever. 
Bat,  if  oar  own  poo/  faith  fail  not,  A«  must  be  ours 

forever. 
When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we 

still  mast  be, 
When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliie,  and  tUt 

world's  misery  t 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this 

grief  and  pain ; 
Oh !  we'd  rather  lose  o«r  other  two  than  have  him 

here  again. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

FLoyn  AiiD  Mkal. — Breadstufls  of  all  descriptions 
•re  quiet,  but  firm.  Tbere  is  little  inquiry  for  export, 
and  sales  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  demand 
for  home  use,  at  $11  00  for  standard  and  good  brands  j 
small  sales  at  $11  33  a  IS  00  per  barrel  for  extra  and 
fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is  firm  and  prices  are  higher. 
Sales  at  $7  30  per  barrel.  Pennsylvania  Corn  Heal 
ia  dull  at  93  OU  per  bbl.  Sales  of  Brandy  wine  st  $3  SO. 

Obaiii. — Whest  is  active.  Sales  of  3000  bu«hels 
of  iioutbern  and  Pennsylvania  red  ai  Iii3  63  per  ba., 
afloat,  aiid  iS  63  in  store.  White  is  worth  $8  70, 
'  afloat.  Rye  is  selling  at  $1  62  per  l>n.  Corn  is  higher; 
Southern  aad  Penna.  yellow  is  selling  at  UOc,  afloat. 
Oata  are  better ;  sales  of  Penna  in  store  at  70c. 

CaTTLB  Mabkst.— At  Wm.  L.  Torbert'a  Avenue 
Drove  Yirds,  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  the  arrivals  of 
stock,  principally  by  Pennsylvania  and  Cnmbeiiand 
Valley  Railroad,  have  been  370  fat  Cattle,  300  Cows, 
Calves  and  Springers,  and  3300  Sheep. 

Prices  ranging  for  cattle  from  $10  «0  to  13  SO  per 
100  lbs.  neat,  and  $ii  60  to  7  30  per  100  lbs.  on  the 
hoof.  Cows  and  Calves  from  $33  to  03;  Calves, 
$3  SO  to  7  per  head ;  Springers,  $30  to  SO.  Shrep.— 
Markets  eontinu?  pretty  full  and  prices  rather  low; 
aelling  from  $1  SO  to  S  per  head,  or  &  cis.  per  lb.  for 
best  quality  in  ii.arket;  average  rates  about  4^  cts.per 
lb.  for  good  sheep.  The  receipts  qf  Hogs  have  bfcn 
large ;  900  head  were  disposed  of  at  $7  a  $8  per  100 
lbs.  The  total  of  >tock  for  the  week  has  been : — 
Cattle,  1100  head;  Cows,  Calves  and  Springers,  360 
head;  Sheep,  4600.  Left  over  from  3000  to  3300 
Sheep,  180  Cows  and  Calves. 

WII X  be  Published  Fifth  month  13th,  1833,  THE 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
CALLED  QUAKERS;  also,  SPanor  Foukdatior 
Shauii,  and  iN.focKncr  with  nca  Omn  Face,  by 
WiixuM  Pbum,  with  his  Letter  to  his  Wife  and 
Children.    ISO  pages.    Price  33  cents. 

T.  £.  CHAPMAK, 
8tk  mo.  9tb— <t.  No.  1  S.  FiOh  8f . 


WANTED,— A  Female  Friend,  as  teacher  ia  • 
private  family.  To  •  young  woman  qualified 
to  instroct  younx  children,  the  situation  might  be  • 
desirable  one.  Apply  to  Ricbaks  T.  TiTSKca,  Still 
Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  or  W.  W.  Momb,  100  Soath 
Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
6th  mo.  3d. 

r'RIENDS'  SCHOOL  UOOSE  IN  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
V  A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  ia 
the  pleasantly  aituated  house  on  the  Meeting  House 
lot  in  Camden.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
CaABi.cs  Kaiobi«  or  William  Folwbll. 
•th  mo.  3d. 

CIHESTERFIRLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
J  BOyS.— The  Summer  Session  of  this  lostitntion 
will  commence  on  the  3Ut  of  Fifth  month,  aad  eon- 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  sef sion,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  seesien. 
Mo  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosswicks  P.  Oflice,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
4th  mo.  31— 3m. 


G1  RERNWUOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL — 
r  This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine,  West  Bradford  township,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marsbalton. 

This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  yeara 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  baa 
the  pleasure  to  inform  the  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Shortlidge,  a  young  man 
who  has  had  jmnch  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distinguithad  himself  for  his  industry,  perae- 
verance  and  energy  in  the  pro<erution  of  his  studies. 

Out  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Firth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonts,at  sixty 
dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  sain* 
rata  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  uiefnl  branches  of  an  English  Educa- 
tion, sneh  as  Gkammak,  Rhbtokic,  ELocnTion,  Pmo- 
DOosArHr,  BoTANT,  Sec.  Geogrvphy  and  History  will 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Phila>opbr, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish, 
will  be  taught  without  a<iditioaal  charice. 

Lectures  will  be  given  to  the  students  on  the  vari- 
ous branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conforoa 
to  the  strictest  rnles  of  molality  anil  decoram.  No 
profanity  of  lantuage  or  game  of  chance,  such  oa 
Canls,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated. 

The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted 
by  the  fores  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  of 
the  argument  of  force  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  it 
wilt  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delightflil  summer 
retreat.  It  is  eaaily  reached  from  West  Cheater  and 
Downingtown.  A  stage  rana  from  West  Chester  to 
Msrshalton  three  times  a  week,  viz. :  Third,  Fifth 
and  Seventh  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marsbalton  P.  O. 

JONA.  CAUSE,  PnWfM/. 

JOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  TsacAsr. 

The  Winter  Session  will  commence  Eleventh  mo. 
Itt,  1833.  Popils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  anr 
time, as  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  the 
exception  o(  three  or  four  weeks  in  harveat. 

Sth  mo.  19— et. 

Merrihew  k  Thonpson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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ilii  account  of  the  •  lAft,  Suffering*,  Exercisa, 
and  Travdt,  of  that  faithful  tervant  of  Chritt, 
Jane  ffotketu. 

[Oondndad  bom  pcge  ITS.] 

In  the  year  1742-8, 1  went  a  second  time  to 
Barbadoeg,  in  company  with  Rebecca  Minsball. 
From  Barbadoes,  we  took  ahippins  fur  Rhode 
Idand,  and  visited  that  place,  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  year  1744,  1  hod  a  certificate  to  so  a 
•eoond  time  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carofina, 
aooompanied  by  Margaret  Churchman.  Con- 
cerning thia  visit,  I  could  say  much ;  but  it  may 
suffice  to  remark,  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
time  of  gathering.  There  was  great  openness 
among  people  of  various  ranks,  who  followed  us 
from  meeting  to  meeting, — treating  us  with  re- 
spect, with  marks  of  real  love  and  affection. 
But,  knowing  we  had  nothing  valuable  of  our* 
selves,  I  attrioute  all  to  Divine  Qoodness,  who 
opened  the  way  for  us,  and  who  alone  is  worthy 
of  all  the  glory.  Margaret  sometimes  appeared 
in  public,  and  I  thottght,  to  good  purpose.  She 
waj,  to  me,  a  good  companion. 

In  the  year  1747, 1  performed  a  second  visit 
to  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. I  bad  hitherto  undergone  many  close 
triala  and  provings,  in  my  pilgrimage  throagh 
life ;  but  thi»  visit  was  attended  with  some  of  the 
heaviest,  and  moat  painfal  exercises  of  any  I  had 
ever  before  experienced.  And  yet,  I  have  to 
believe  the  good  Hand,  though  often  concealed, 
was  near  under  all.  He  enabled  roe,  at  times, 
to  speak  to  the  conditions  of  the  people,  so  that 
the  witness  was  reached;  and  by  his  own 
Almighty  power,  the  seed  was  rai.sed,  and  brought 
imto  dominion :  of  thia,  time  hath  manifested 
UBdeniable  prooft.  So  that  thongh  this  was  a 
p«in(nl  journey,  both  to  body  and  mind,  yet  as 
the  infinitely  wise  Being  was  pleased  to  bless  it 
to  tome,  to  the  honor  m  his  great  name,  I  dare 


not  repine ;  but  hope,  humbly  to  submit  to  what 
he  hath  permitted,  or  may  permit  to  attend,  for 
the  refitung  of  my  faith,  and  making  it  more 
pure  than  gold. 

In  the  year  1756,  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
friends,  and  their  certificate,  and  having  my 
friend  Susannah  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  for  my 
companion,  I  performed  a  visit  to  Friends  in 
New  England,  &o.  as  (kr  an  I  was  enabled  to 
travel ;  though  we  did  not  go  further  eastward 
than  Salem.  However,  we  hod  several  satisfac- 
tory meetings  amongst  Friend?,  &c. 

We  first  went  to  New  York,  and  had  a  meet- 
ing there ;  Friends  being  glad  of  our  company, 
which  they  manifested  by  their  respectful  con- 
duct. In  company  with  several  of  them,  we 
went  to  Long  Island,  and  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Flushing.  This  meeting  was  large, 
and  favored  with  Divine  authority  from  day  to 
day ;  the  people  behaved  with  commendable  still- 
ness  and  quiet,  and  many  Friends  remarked  it 
to  be  more  so  than  usual  at  sometimes;  the 
Lord  nanifestiug  his  power,  through  poor  weak 
instruments.  From  thence  we  proceeded  by 
water  to  Rhode  Island,  several  Friends  of  New 
York  accompanying  us ;  and,  arriving  there 
about  a  week  before  the  time  of  their  Yearly 
3Ieeting,  we  had  a  seasonable  opportunity  of 
resting,  being  received  by  Friends  with  great 
kindness.  Through  ^Divine  favor,  we  were  en> 
ablcd  to  go  through  our  service  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  to  great  satisfaction  ;  being  comforted 
in  spirit,  in  a  sense  of  Divine  goodness,  and  I 
hope,  bowed  in  awful  reverence,  under  q  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  infinite  mercy. 

After  this  meeting,  we  went  to  Tiverton,  where 
we  had  three  meetings,  which  were  large,  and  I 
think  satisfactory.     Thence,  we  took  passage  in 
a  sloop  for  the  island  of  Nantucket^   where  wa 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  large, 
and  to  good  satisfaction.     In  going  ashore  from 
the  sloop,  I  received  a  hurt  in  my   leg,  which 
proved  very  painful ;  yet  I   attended  the  meet- 
ings every  day,  and  was  qualified  to  go  tbrougk 
the  service  rec^ired  ;    which  I  looked  upon  aa-a^ 
great  favor.     We  staid  two  weeks  on  the  island;, 
and  then,  with   Sjlvanus   Hufisey  and  his  son,, 
embarked  on  board  their  sloop  for  Boaion ;  where 
we  were  detained  eight  or  nine  weeks,  on  aeoount'. 
of  my  lameness,  being  unable  to  travel.  Friends  ■ 
of  the  place  were  exceeding  kind ;  and,  I  mivt 
in  justice  alao  remark  the  same  of  the  people  oi 
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otber  societies,  inBomuch  that  I  waB  made  to  ad- 
mire.  But  it  was  the  Lord's  doings,  and  not 
any  merit  of  mine. 

When  I  got  out  to  meetings  again,  they  were 
crowded;  the  people  continuing  to  carry  with 
much  respect  towards  us.  And  when  we  left 
tkat  town,  several  accompanied  as  oil  tb«  way ; 
and  some,  not  of  our  community,  went  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  were  at  all  the  meetings  with  as, 
which  were  large'  and  crowded,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  satisfactory.  When  we  took  leave  of 
each  other,  it  was  a  time  worthy  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance. 

We  came  to  Tfew  York,  and  thenoe  passed 
over  to  Long  Island,  where  we  visited  most  of 
the  meetings.  After  the  last  one  appointed  for 
us,  I  was  seized  in  a  very  uncommon  manner; 
my  understanding  became  so  clouded,  that  I 
could  not  recollect  where  I  was;  yet  was  blessed 
with  quietude  and  peace,  fully  resigned  to  the 
I)ivine  will.  In  this  condition,  I  was  taken  to 
Flushing ;  where  I  lay  some  diiyg.  And  although 
thus  afflicted,  yet  in  the  intervals  when  my  rea- 
son returned,  Oh  !  the  peace  that  I  enjoyed,  and 
tke  sweet  assurance  of  my'  being  right,  in  going 
this  journey,  such  as  I  never  felt  so  fully  before; 
which  bowed  me  in  reverence  before  the  Divine 
Majesty,  saying,  Lord,  it  is  enough.  It  being 
the  fourth  visit  I  had  paid  to  New  England,  and 
likely  to  be  my  last,  the  mighty  power  of  Ood 
was  more  oonspicuoivsly  manifested  to  my  soul, 
than  I  had  known,  after  any  other  journey. 

Several  Friends  from  New  York  accompanied 
us  to  Amboy,  where  we  parted  in  much  love. 
We  then  came  on  to  Bordcntown,  where  we 
stayed  some  days,  and  hnd  a  meeting ;  which  was 
satisfactory,  thongh  attended  with  hard  labor, 
befor<3  the  rubbish  was  removed.  I  was  favored, 
and  dear  in  my  understanding.  Friends  accom- 
panied tts  over  the  river,  to  the  Vcnnsylvania 
side ;  and  Ennion  Williams  meeting  as  there,  I 
was  conveyed  in  his  carriage  to  iTristol.  We. 
staid  the  first-day  meeting  at  that  town ;  several 
Friends  from  Burlington  being  at  it,  wo  were 
mutually  comforted  in  each  other,  in  the  immor- 
tal love  and  life,  which  our  heavenly  Father 
favored  us  with.  Heroin,  wo  parted,  and  that 
afternoon  we  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  stayed 
there  a  few  days. 

Here  my  companion  and  I  parted  in  love,  as 
ve  had  travelled  toi^ther.  She  was  kind,  and 
very  affectionate  to  me ;  and,  I  believe,  was  of 
service  in  the  coarse  of  our  religious  visit. 

I  hare  thoi(:ht,  how  the  wisdom  of  Divine 
goodn.-ss  is  eminently  displuyed,  through  Chiist 
our  Lord,  in  >cnding  forth  his  Ber\-Bnt8  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gnspel  of  life  and  salva- 
tion to  the  people  freely.  And  I  am  persuaded, 
where  companions  in  this  solemn  service  are 
firmly  united  in  the  true  bond  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship, it  must  tend  to  confirm  the  authority  of 
their  message,— tjstifying  their  joint  consent  to 


the  doctrines  they  teach, — to  comfort,  strengthen 
and  support  each  other,  through  the  many  try- 
ing dispensations,  which,  in  the  coarse  of  their 
travels,  they  have  to  Wade  through.  This 
being  the  real  case,  judge  bow  great  must  be  the 
diBappoiatment,  whi-n  li  happens  otherwise. 

May  the  all-wise  God  be  pleased  to  visit  thoic 
who  have  gone  out  of  the  right  path,  which  by 
virtue  of  his  light,  he  had  graciously  led  theui 
into, — and  restore  them  into  his  favor,  so  that 
their  latter  end  may  be  rest  and  peace  forever  ! 

After  my  return  home  from  this  journey,  my 
time  was  principally  spent  in  attending  onr  meet- 
ings. My  worthy  friend,  Grace  Lloyd,  was  much 
afflicted  on  account  of  my  infirmities  and  troubles, 
which  were  not  a  few.  However  I  have  been 
helped  wonderfully  through  :  therefore  must  not 
repine. 

In  the  5th  month,  1760,  my  worthy  friend, 
Grace  Lloyd,  departed  this  life.  She  was  on* 
who  was  favored  with  excellent  talents.  In  tha 
early  part  of  her  days,  she  was  reached  to  by  the 
almiglily  hand  of  God,  and  as  she  yielded  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  his  holy  Spirit,  she  be- 
came serviceable  in  the  church  of  Christ  Sh« 
had  a  good  gift,  in  oar  discipline ;  and  many 
times  spake  in  these  meetings,  with  Divine  au- 
thority, to  the  tendering  of  many  hearts.  Sh« 
was  a  woman  of  good  understanding,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  quick  apprehension.  She  is  now  gone, 
and  I  hope,  is  reaping  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness.  Tiiis.much,  I  thought,  in  grati* 
tude,  I  was  obliged  to  hint  concerning  her. 

When  I  look  back,  and  consider  how  the  Lord 
has  been  pleased  to  influence  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  in  love  towards  me,  when  far  distant  from 
all  my  natural  friends,  I  can  but  admire  his  un- 
merited mercies,  and  say,  he  is  worthy  of  worship 
and  pare  obedience ;  for  who  is  like  unto  God  ? 

I  might  have  added,  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
going short  narrative,  that  I  attended  several 
Yearly  Meetings  in  Philadelphia.  And  although 
I  was  of  little'or  no  service,  yet  I  always  returned 
home  better;  having  enjoyed;  among  my  dear 
friends,  that  consolation  which  my  soul  thirsted 
after.  Upon  the  whole,  I  may  say  as  King 
David  did,  Psalm  six.  1,  "Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night,  showcth  know- 
ledge.'' By  sore  afflictions  we  Icam  experience  ; 
and  if  we  make  a  proper  use  thereof,  all  will  in 
due  time  be  sanctified  to  us,  so  that  we  shall  re- 
ceive the  word  of  instruction  with  joy. 

Jane  Hoskems. 

Thr  precedini;  account  of  Jane  Iloskent,  Was  printe<) 
in  PbiUdeiphia  in  the  year  1771.  Tb«  printer  say$. 
"  the  author  was  acknowledged  to  be,  by  those  who 
knew  her,  a  real  Chrislian,  an  txrelUnl  preacher,  and 
•  worthy  member  ortbe  commanity  ro  whirh  ibe  bt-- 
ongpd."  Her  name,  before  marriage,  was  Jane  Fenn  : 
and  in  Thomas  Cbalkley's  Journal,  an  excellent  Lett<rr 
if  addreised  to  her  ood  Elisabeth  Levis,  ■  little  pre- 
vious to  their  going  to  Rarbadoee,  in  the  year  172S. 
She  is  alto  mentioned  by  Thomas  Chalkleyat  several 
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other  times,  in  terms  of  much  eiteem  and  -unity.  In  ^ 
John  Woolman's  Journal,  she  is  mentioned,  by  the 
name  of  Jane  Hoskena,  as  being  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing on  Long  Island,  in  the  fear  1796,  in  company  with 
Susannah  Brown.  We  have  not  seen  knr  account  of 
the  time  of  her  deceaie,  nor  i^ny  Memorial,  or  testi- 
mony of  her  friends  concerning  her — bat,  apprehend- 
ing the  preceding  Narratire,  written  by  herself,  to  be 
a  Talmble  portrait  of  her  dedirated  life,  at  this  day  but 
little  known,  we  have  deemed  a  re-publication  nay  be 
encouraging  and  useful. 


EARLY    PIETY — NO.  L. 

Joshua  Brook,  son  of  Eicbard  and  Martha 
Brook,  of  Raw,  near  Haddersfield,  io  Yorkshire, 
was  bom  the  17th  of  the  12th  mo.  1701,  a^d 
educated  in  the  way  of  truth,  as  professed  by 
the  people  called  Quakers.  He  was  inclined  to 
learning  from  bis  childhood,  and  as  he  grew  to 
riper  jears,  tie  pursued  it  with  more  diligenoe. 
When  others  about  his  age  were  spending  their 
time  in  ranity  and  play,  be  would  often  be  wri- 
ting, or  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  some 
other  books,  in  which  he  much  delighted ;  which 
was  a  means  of  preserving  him  from  the  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  vanities  youth  are  too  much 
inclined  to^ 

Bat  afterwards  falling  into  the  company  of 
some  who  pretended  to  great  learning,  ho  was 
led  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  it,  so  that  his  mind 
was  too  much  taken  up  with  it,  and  diverted 
from  a  due  regard  to  that  inward  principle  of 
light  and  grace  in  himself.  Af^rwards  tbe 
manifestation  of  that  divine  light  shining  clearly 
in  his  heart,  showed  him  his  neglect  of  that  in- 
ward teacher;  and  then  he  came  to  see  he  must 
begin  to  learn  anew,  and  was  brought  under 
great  exercise  and  inward  trouble,  insomuch  that 
be  was  scarcely  fit  for  conversation,  but  very 
ranch  desired  to  be  alone.  Tbe  company  of 
those  who  had  been  his  companions  became  un- 
pleasant to  him.  and  continuing  in  a  strict  opnrse 
of  life,  he'  was  very  zealous  and  diligont  in  going 
to  meetings,  and  much  retired  in  them.  His 
care  was  such,  not  to  neglect  that  great  duty  of 
the  public  worship  of  God,  that  long  after  his 
infirmity  came  over  him,  which  was  lameness, 
he  would  go  with  his  staff"  and  crutch  to  meet- 
ings, though  obliged  to  rest  by  the  way.  When 
his  infirmity  increased  so  that  be  was  not  able 
to  walk,  he  would  ride  to  meetings  as  long  as 
he  bad  strength  of  body  to  bear  it ;  but  growing 
weak  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  to  keep  his  bed,  when  many  lively 
and  heavenly  expressions  dropped  from  him. 

After  a  long  and  sore  affliction,  for  about  four 
years,  with  lameness,  wbich  began  on  bis  knee, 
and  extended  to  his  thigh,  a  dropsy  came  on, 
wbich  proved  mortal.  It  began  about  seven 
months  before  his  death,  and  increased  until 
he  was  very  large,  and  unable  to  lie 
down  in  his  bed,  not  being  able  to  turn  him- 
self without  assistance,  for  about  seven  weeks 


before  his  departure.  Although  in  the  time  of 
this  long  illness,  his  affliction  was  great  and  hard 
to  bear,  yet  it  was  much  overbalanced  by  that 
heavenly  love  and  inward  refreshment  wbich  he 
was  favored  with.  His  patient  conduct,  and  the 
many  seasonable  expressions  that  dropped  from 
him,  had  great  influence,  and  wer^  very  affecting 
to  all  ranks  of  people  that  came  to  visit  him, 
which  were  many.    . 

He  often  gave  good  advice  to  the  youth,  say- 
ing, '  Though  you  are  young,  and  in  the  flower 
of  yonr  age,  yet  think  not  yourselves  seonre. 
You  may  see  a  pregnant  examplo  ia  me,  who 
was  onooas  healthful  as  any  of  yon,  How  soon 
that  overruling  hand  may  briojh  you  into  the 
same  condition,  ye  know  not.'  gaming  them 
to  give  all  diligence  to  iaake  their  calling  and 
election  sure,  that  when  pale  death  looked  them 
in  tbe  face  they  might  not  bo  surprised,  but 
being  fitly  prepared,  embrace  it  with  rejoicing. 

On  first  day  morning  before  tbe  meeting, 
which  was  held  at  his  father's  bouse  that  day, 
bis  brother  w.ent  to  see  him,  and  perceiviug  him 
dcjeotied,  asked  him  if  be  was-  not  under  some 
exercise ;  'yes,'  said  be,  'The  Lord  is  withdrawn 
from  me,  so  that  I  do  not  feel  that  comfoit  and 
satisfaction  as  heretofore.'  His  brother  replied 
to  this  effect :  'Be  not  discouraged,  tho  Lord  is 
a  merciful  God,  he  may  try,  but  will  never  leave 
any  that  put  their  trust  in  bim.'  After  the 
meeting,  many  friends  went  to  his  bedside,  and 
divers'  lively  and  powerful  expressions  were  utter- 
ed by  bim,  with  which  many  were  reached,  and 
some  young  friends,  his  companions,  were  tender- 
ly aiicoted.  His  brother  going  to  bim  he  said, 
'  The  Lord  is  oome  again;  I  have  bad  a  sore  day 
of  exercise,  with  most  part  of  last  nigbt,  bat. 
now  the  Lord  is  returned  again,  for  which  I  bless 
his  holy  name. 

Some  young  friends  tarried  with  bim  that 
night,  thinking  him  near  his  close,  having  bad  s 
severe  fit  the  nigbt  before.  When  he  felt  a  re- 
turn of  it  coming  on,  he  beckoned  to  each  of 
themi  and  they  coming  near,  he  took  them  by 
the  hand  one  by  one  and  kissed  them  ;  taking 
solemn  leave  of  them.  They  remained  by  his 
bedside  czpeoting  his  departure ;  but  after  some 
time  be  recovered  out  of  tbe  fainting  fit,  and 
looking  up,  said  with  great  reverence,  'I  thought 
I  had  been  near  the  port  of  eternal  rest,  and 
w.ould  gladly  hare  remaiited  there,  but  I  see  my 
time  is  prolosged,  and  for  a  while  I  must  return 
again  into  this  troublesome  world  ;  but  God  vrill 
deliver  me  from  all  my  exercises,  blessed  be  his 
eternal  name.' 

At  another  time  he  said,  '  The  Lord  hath 
pluelced  my  feet  out  of  the  mire  and  clay,  and 
set  them  upon  a  rock..  The  Lord  hath  delivered 
my  soal  from  all  unrighteonsnesa ;  there  is  no 
obstruction  in  my  way.  Death  is  do  terror  to 
me ;  it  is  the  most  pleasant  thing  that  ever  my 
eyes  beheld.  '  I  would  not)  if  I  might  have  m j 
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healt-h  again,  remain  here/  Henry  JscksoD,  a 
friend  woo  had  a  groat  respect  for  him  and^ften 
visited  him  in  his  sickness,  to  their  oomfort  and 
refreshment,  the  last  time  he  came,  a  few  days 
before  his  end,  prayed  by  him ;  after  which  be 
said  in  much  tenderness,'  'My  work  is  almost 
done ;  I  am  goine  to  the  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  apostles,  to  sing  hallelnjahs  and  praises  for 
ever  and  evermore.'  .  Henry  said,  as  he  was 
oominff  to  visit  him,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
tiie  holy  angels  of  Qod  were  waiting  to  receive 
the  word  of  command  to  oondnet  his  soul  into 
the  mansions  of  glory,  and  that  he  could  have 
wished  himself  in  bis  condition ;  to  which  he 
answered,  <  It  will  not  be  long  ere  we  shall  meet 
again ;'  which  took  such  hold  on  Henry's  'mind, 
that  soon  after  he  told  a  friend,  be  believed  it 
would  come  to  pass,  for  he  thonght  his  days  in 
the  world  would  not  be  many.  And  about  four- 
teen weeks  after,  Henry  also  finished  his  course. 
His  distemper  growing  more  violent,  he  weak- 
ened fast ;  but  as  bis  outward  man  decayed,  bis 
inward  comfort  increased,  and  he '  waited  in  pa- 
tiwce  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  in  full 
asturanoo  of  his  souls'  salvation..  He  departed 
this  life  the  18th  of  7th  mo.  1727  in  the  26tb 
year  of  his  age. 


MIMOBUIi   OV    MART   MOOKE. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  Friends,  held  at 
Orecn  street,  Philadelphia,  3dmonth,22nd,  1865, 
the  following  memorial  of  our  decMsed  friend, 
Mary  Moore,  was  read  and  approved,  and  direct- 
ed to  be  forwarded  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"The  meek  will  he  guide  in  jadgment,  and 
.the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way.''  (Psalm  16th, 
9v.) 

This  scriptural  declaration  was  remarkably  ex- 
empliSed  in  the  life  and  gospel  labors  of  our  de- 
ceased friend  Mary  3Ioore,  and  we  believe  it 
ri^ht  to  give  forth  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
spiritual  traveller,  the  following  memorial. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  StiBnn 
LintoD,  and  was  bom  in  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  14th  of  7th  month,  1775.  Her  pa- 
rents were  members  of  our  religious  society. 
During  her  early  childhood  they  moved  to  Vir- 

E'nia,  where  they  were  separated  from  Friends, 
ing  20  miles  R'om  meeting.  Her  mother  who 
was  exercised  fur  the  welfare  of  her  childreo, 
and  appreciated  the  advantages  of  mingling  with 
Friends  f  )r  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  felt 
this  to  be- a  great  privation. 

In  less  than  a  year  they  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1792,  settled  in  Philadelphia;  soon 
after  which,  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  several  ot  the  family  were  taken  sick 
with  it.  Her  father  died  after  a  few  hours  ill- 
ness. Owing  to  the  general  alarm,  she  was 
obliged,  unauUted,  to  prepare  the  body  for  inbtr- 
ment,  and  alone  followed  it  to  the  grave. 


During  this  season  of  deep  proving,  the  ten- 
der impressions  ,  made  upon  her  mind  in  very 
early  life  by  the  quickening  spirit  were  solemnly 
renewed ;  enabling  her  to  ascribe  her  support  to 
the  divine  hand.  '  ' 

About  this  period,  she  felt  a  religions  concern 
regularly  to. attend  meetings ;  and  was  &itbfnl 
to  this  impression  of  duty. 

In  the  year  1796,  she  married  John  Mooro, 
of  Virginia,  not  a  member  of  any  religious  socie- 
ty ;  on  account  of  which  she  was  disowned.  For 
a  time  she  attended  the  meetings  of  many  differ- 
ent religious  denominations ;  but  found  therein 
no  spiritual  sustenance.  Deep  discouragements 
surrounded  her,  and  she  ceased  to  attend  any 
meeting. 

But  after  passing  through  a  season  of  great 
conflict,  she  went  to  an  evening  meeting  of 
Friends,  where,  in  a  public  communication,  her 
state  was  so  dearly  spoken  to,  that  she  was  there- 
by encouraged  again  to  attend  our  meetings  regu- 
larly;  and,  to  use  her  own  significant  language, 
"  relumed  to  society,  as  tbe  duve  to  the  ark ; 
having  found  no  rcstfor  the  sole  of  her  foot."  She 
then  fult  a  concern  to  offer  an  acknowledgement  to 
her  friends,  which  (after  a  close  investigation  by 
her  as  to  the  right  time)  was  made  and  accepted. 
Her  husband  was  soon  after  removed  by  death. 
He  had  become  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
our  religious  society,  which  was  a  great  comfort 
to  her. 

Being  now  left  a  widow,  with  an  infant  son, 
and  nothing  of  this  world'))  goods  in  store,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  her  to  procure  a  livelihood  by 
the  labor  of  her  hands.  This  often  led  to  close 
provings,  as  she  felt  no  liberty  to  pursue  a  busi- 
ness, the  duties  of  which  conflicted  with  her  at- 
tendance of  our  religions  meetings. 

But,  through  all,  her  faith  in  the  divine  hand, 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  bcliuving  "the 
eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  to 
keep  them  alive  in  &mine,"  she  was  preserved 
in  a  good  degree  of  patient  rcsignatiim  to  his 
holy  will.  Circumstances  having  prevented  ber 
obtaining  more  than  a  few  months'  schooling, 
she  felt,  on  attaining  womanhood,  the  privation 
nf  being  unable  to  read.  After  diligent  applica- 
tion, and  bonsidcrable  effort,  she  was  enabU-d  to 
read  the  scriptures  of  truth,  in  which  she  took 
great  delight,  leaving  what  she  could  not  compre- 
hend, and  relying  upon  divine  aid  for  the  Unfold- 
ing thereof. 

Previous  to  the  year  1816,  she  felt  called  to 
tbe  work  of  the  ministry.  Her  first  appearunces 
were  very  broken,  and  often  almost  unintelligi- 
ble, and  met  with  opposition  from  some  frienas. 
By  this  she  was  greatly  grieved  and  discoursged; 
feeline  that  faithfulness  in  the  occupancy  of  ber 
one  talent,  was  the  only  door  of  hope.  We  have 
the  te>tiinony  of  one  of  her  00111/,  that  if 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  tamed  aside 
from    this   service,     she    lost    all    power    for 
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CTerj  other  dutj.  Bat,  a*  che  kept  close  to  the 
feet  of  her  diTine  Master,  her  "  bow  abocle  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  her  hands  were  made 
■trone  by  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob," 
and  she  was  made  a  striking  example  of  this 
fvndamental  principle  of  onr  profession;  that  the 
iaflnenee  and  immediate  teachings  of  the  holy 
spirit  are  the  essential  qnalifieations  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  She  removed  within  the  limits, 
of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Backs  county,  where 
her  gifk  was  acknowledged ;  and  she  occupied  it 
to  the  close  of  her  life,  in  simplicity  and  godly 
nnoerity,  ministering  "  not  with  enticing  words : 
of  man's  wisdom,"  but  in  the  baptising  power  of 
(rath  ;  reaching  the  witness  in  the  minds  of  her 
hearers ;  and  we  may  trnly  say  for  her  as  the 
apostle  said  othtnuiel/,  "  I  neither  received  it  of 
man,  neither  was  I  tanght  it,  but  by  the  rerela- 
tioa  of  Jesas  Christ." 

On  her  retam  to  this  city,  she  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Cherry  street,  and  in  1887,  she 
reaivved  within  the  limits  of  this  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, when,  by  the  death  of  her  son's  wife,  the 
parental  care  of  his  family  devolved  upon  her. 
Being  advanced  in  life,  she  felt  this  to  be  a  great 
responsibility;  but  as  she  trusted  in  the  Lord, 
she  found  her  strength  renewed  day  by  day,  and 
in  after  years,  in  alluding  to  it,  she  acknowledged 
(hatnntoher  had  been  appointed  "beauty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy,  for  mourning,  and  the  gar- 
ment of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

On  being  released  from  this  arduous  duty,  she 
looked  forward  to  that  qaiet  so  desirable  in  old 
age,  bat  was  soon  called  upon  to  resume  the  ma 
ternal  cares  in  the  family  of  her  brother.  To 
the  children  over  whom,  at  difftsrent  periods,  she 
was  thos  placed,  she  proved  a  trae  friend  and 
eoansellor,  and  verily  it  may  be  said,  these  now 
"arise  ap  and  call  her  blessed."  To  share  with 
the  needy  her  scanty  portion,  and  to  see  a  bright 
6pot  in  every  allotment,. however  gloomy"  the  ap- 
pearance might  be  to  those  around  her,  were 
prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  our  beloved 
fnend. 

Her  judgment  was  souud,  her  conversation  in- 
structive and  intere-otiog ;  and,  as  a  watcher  on 
the  wall,  she  was  concorned  to  discourage  a  fiilse 
teal,  bat  ready,  cautiously  to  encourage  the  hum- 
ble traveller  Zionward,  often  "  speaking  a  word 
in  season  to  those  who  were  weary."  Her  trust 
was  firm  in  the  saperintending  care  of  a  gracious 
Providence ;  and,  in  her  exhortations  to  simple 
obedience,  she  would  often  add  this  testimony, 
that  all  woald  he  well  with  finite  man,  if  he  did 
mot  undertake  to  jadge  for  himself  and  to  mark 
out  his  own  path. 

Toward  the  close  of  her  life,  sh^lost  her  sight, 
bat  in  allusion  to  her  blindness  she  remarked, 
she  did  not  know  that  she  need  grieve ;  for  as 
the  outward  sight  new  dim,  the  inner  vision  be- 
eame  brighter  and  nrighter.  '~     - 


A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  remarked  to 
a  friend,  "  the  poor  body  has  many  infirmities  to 
oontend  with,  but  the  immortal  part  is  continu- 
ally abounding  in  the  goodness  of  my  Heavenly 
Father,  and  this  is  to  my  mind  a  confirming  evi- 
dence that  the  work  is  nearly  done." 

She  attended  Meeting  on  Fifth  day  morning, 
and  appeared  in  a  living  testimony;  exhorting 
to  an  earnest  engagement  to  secure  imperishable 
riches  and  to  atrust  in  divine  goodness  and  mercy. 
Her  service  was  attended  with  a  remarkablo 
solemnity. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  social 
visiting.  Ia  the  evening,  after  she  had  retired 
to  hei|  owft  room,  one  of  the  &mily  entering, 
foand  her  sitting  in  a  reclining  posture — bat 
life  had  fled — apparently  without  a  straggle. 

Thus,  on  the  24th  of  Third  month,  1853,  in 
her  78th  year,  ended  the  labors  of  one  who  may 
be  justly  compared  to  Mary  at  the  feet  of 
Jesas. 

She  was  one  of  the  Lord's  little  ones,  whom 
He  taught  of  his  ways,  and  who  walked  in  his 
paths.  Almost  witbont  literary  education — an 
orphan  in  youth— a  ereat  portion  of  her  life  a 
widow — in  poverty,  blindness,  and  old  age,  she 
repined  not  at  her  privations,  bat  gratefully  num- 
bered her  blessings,  and  throtufh  all,  and  to  the 
latt,  she  praised  the  name  of  her  Redeemer  for 
what  she  was  and  what  she  had  received,  call- 
ing on  others  to  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes, 

Jacob  M.  £i<li8.  Clerk. 
Ltdia  Longstrbth, 

Clerk  for  the  day, 


Concluding  language  ofjametfemberton't  will, 
dated  dth  mo.  Wth,  1804. 

Now  my  dear  children  and  grand-children,  I 
entreat  you  by  the  endearing  ties  of  parental  af- 
fection, carefully  to  cherish  and  maintain  per- 
fect lore  and  harmony  v^th  each  other,  and  nith 
my  beloved  wife  ;•  avoiding  all  jealousy  or  sur- 
mise that  may  offer,  in  the  least  degree,  to  inter- 
rupt it ;  and  should  any  difference  of  sentiment 
arise  on  the  construction  or  intent  of  this  my 
will,  or  any  part  thereof  ^in  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  an  equitaDle  distribution  of  my 
estate,)  I  desire  and  advise  all  concerned  therein 
to  unite  in  consulting  some  judicious  Friends, 
and  to  follow  their  advice  and  counsel,  for  an 
early,  amicable  adjustment  thereof;  and  that 
yoa  be  mutaally  condescending  to  each  other. 
Live  in  the  daily  fear  of  the  Lord  your  God  and 
Creator;  retain  an  humble,  thankful  sense  of  the' 
innaitaerable  unmerited  mercies  and  preservations 


*  A  lebond  wife,  not  the  mother  of  his  children. 
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received  from  his  all  bountiful  hands,  manifesting 
your  gratitude  by  benevolence  to  mankind  of  all 
ranks,  and  a  steady  attendance  of  meetings  ap- 
pointed for  Divine  worship;  training  up  your 
children  in  tho.praotice  of  piety  and  virtue,  in- 
structing them  in  the  principles  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity, according  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  religious  profession  of  their  an- 
cestors— restrain  them  fronl  improper  associates 
who  may  tempt  them  to  deviate  froin  the  simpli- 
city of  the  gospel,  and  that  moderation  in  dress 
and  deportment  which  it  inculcates  and  requires 
— that  by  observance  of  the  monitions  of  Divine 
grace,  they  may  conduct  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  will  promote  their  most  essential 
happiness  in  time,  and  secure  to  %)tkm  a  v.eM 
grounded  hope  of  enduring  happiness  in  the  life 
to  come. 

Witnesses, 

Samtjkl  Coates. 

Isaac  Paxson^ 
.    Jah£8  Tucker. 


WILLIAM  TTNSALE. 
(Concluded  from  page  ISl.) 

Tyndale's  writings  were  ol>noxiouB  to  the 
Popish  clergy,  because  he  attacked  and  de- 
molished that  stronghold  of  Popery,  a  pretended 
authority  of  the  church,  on  the  plea  of  immedi- 
ate and  continued  descent, from  the  apostles,  and 
their  claim  of  being  tho  depository  of  traditions 
alleged  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  tho  Scrip- 
tures. Tyndale,  in  the  "  Practice  of  Prelates," 
proves  that  this  plea  has  no  foundation ;  that  it 
was  many  hundred  years  after  Christianity  was 
founded,  and  had  extended  her  genial  influence, 
before  the  Papists  were  conceived  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  work  of  several  centuries  to  strengthen 
and  prepare  that  baneful  system  for  the  desola- 
tion of  Europe  which  it  occasioned,  not  only  by 
crusades  and  the  horrors  of  war,  but  by  that 
dismal  prostration  of  intellect  to  what  was  called 
holy  church  and  her  dogmas.  If  inquiry  was 
ventured  upon,  it  was  silenced  by  this  reatou 
of  faith — so  t!ie  church  believes,  and  because 
she  believes  that  the  fathers  believed  it,  you 
must  therefore  believe  it,  or  be  deemed  a  heretic, 
and  suffer  death. 

Such  was  th(^  system  in  which  Tyndale  had 
been  educated.  The  light  of  Scripture  had  aided 
in  gradually  dispersing  the  gross  darkness  which 
had  overshadowed  his  own  mind,  and  he  was 
animated  with  an  earnest  desire  that  the  same 
light  should  shine  upon  his  native  country. 
John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  observes,  that, 
"  the  books  of  W.  Tyndale  being  compiled,  pub- 
lished and  sent  to  England,  it  cannot  be  spoken 
what  a  door  of  light  they  opened  to  the  eyes  of 
tho  whole  English  nation,  which  before  werp 
many  years  shut  up  in  darkness."  The  effeat 
they  produced  shook  the  Pope,  and  alarmed 
the  king  and  bis  council.    The  New  Testament 


in  English,  ajd  a  few  little  books  published  by  a 
pious  preacher  in  exile,  disquieted  the  mighty 
monarch  of  a  great  nation,  and  deeply  excited  his 
nobles.  Although  the  effect  tbey  produced  was 
not  so  sudden,  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  as 
deep  and  alarming  as  the  hand-writing  upon  the 
wall  was  to  Belshazzar  and  his  courtiers. 
Henry  had  abolished  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  in 
England,  but  he  still  cherished  Popery  as  the 
best  means  of  preserving  arbitrary  power.  The 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  he  saw  would  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  downfall  of  the  Popish 
church  in  England.  If  the  fundamental  pria- 
xiple  of  the  Romish  Church,  belief  vsiOiout  in- 
veitigation,  gave  place  to  honest  inquiry,  Henry 
might  justly  conclude,  that  the  people,  emanci- 
pated from  religious  slavei'y,  would,  with  injuri- 
ous baste,  shake  off  their  politieal  chains.  He 
therefore  .exerted  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful 
mind  to  extirpate  books  so  much  at  variance  with 
cruel  or  unjust  laws,  and  arbitrary  domination. 

A  decree  was  issued  calculated  to  serve  as  a 
general  search  warrant  to  examine  every  man's 
bouse  for  the  forbidden  books,  from  the  palace 
to  the  hovel.  Where  discovered,  the  penalty 
was  awfully  severe :  as  in  the  case  of  Harding,  a 
tormenting  death,  too  often  aggravated  by  refined 
cruelty.  It  is  surprising  that  any  of  these  books 
have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Most  of  them 
still  exist,  and  form  an  imperishable  monument 
to  the  talent  and  piety  of  the  truly  illustrious 
Tyndale  :  while  they  form  an  equally  striking 
monnment  to  the  infamy  and  disgrace  of  those 
who  sought  to  destroy  works  replete  with  exalted 
sentiments,  because  they  promoted  emancipation 
ftom  a  system  the  essence  of  which  is  spiritual 
slavery. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  to  find  among  the 
names  appended  to  the  decree  as  members  of  the 
council,  one  who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom 
for  the  very  cause  which  he  here  condemns. 
Hugh  Latimer  then  consented  to  the  destruction 
of  Tyndale,  as  Saul  did  to  the  martyrdom  of  the 
amiable  and  pious  Stephen. 

Tynilale  had  now  settled  at  Antwerp,  as 
chaplain  to  the  company  of  English  merchants. 
Wherever  lie  wenl^  his  unaffected  piety  and 
amiable  manners,  secured  the  e^^teem  of  all  who 
knew  him ;  and  although  he  sustained  a  public 
character,  his  abode  was  for  some  time  veiled 
from  his  powerfnl  enemies,  who  had  long  doomed 
the  persecuted  exile  to  death.  He  was  thus 
shielded  for  four  years,  against  all  their  machi- 
nations. 

During  this  perilous  time  iie  compiled  a  short 
treatise  on  the  sacrament,  severely  comdemning 
the  absurdities  and  idolatry  of  the  mass  ;  but 
fearing  that  it  might  offend  some  weak  disciples, 
be  withheld  it  from  the  press,  add  it  was  not 
printed  until  after  his  martyrdom. 

The  emissaries  of  Henry,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  at  this  time  using 
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their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  Tyndate  to  Eng- 
biid,  tbat,  by  rutting  short  his  life,  the  light  of 
Scripture  might  be,  as  they  vainly  hoped,  extio- 
guisbed.  The  principal  agent  employed  to  effect 
this,  was  the  British  envoy  in  the  Low  Couotries, 
Stephen  'Vaqghan,  who  was  empowered  to  hold 
oat  the  most  specious  and  ailnring  promises. 
Bnt  Tyndale  contented  with  his  poor  apostle's 
life,  although  exposed  to  severe  privations,  still 
resisted  every  temptation  to  -  wealth  and  honor, 
preferring  the  wealth  of  a  pure  conscience,  and 
the  honor  of  untainted  prineiples  .with  exile  and 
severe  sufferings,  to  all  the  pomp  and  luxuries 
of  affluence,  with  a  guilty  conscience.  His 
habiu  for  the  few  years  that  he  resided  at 
Antwerp  were  most  aotively  benevolent.  He 
was  tho  almoner  of  his  more  wealthy  country- 
men. On  two  days  of  the  week  he  relaxed  from 
severe  study,  and  employed  the  time  in  visiting 
and  relieving  the  sick  and  dying  foreigners,  and 
his  fellow  exiles.  Pemecution  for  conscience 
sake,  like  a  dreadful  pestilence,  ravaged  his  native 
ooantry,  sweeping  away  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction the  most  pious  and  benevolent  of  her 
■OBS.  Many,  to  escape  a  crael  death,  fled  to 
Antwerp  in  the  greatest  distress ;  and  they  ob- 
tained from  Tyndale,  oonsoiation  and  a  supply 
fer  their  pressing  wants.  In  bestowing  alms,  he 
appeared  like  an  angel  of  mercy :  in  preaobing, 
he  spoke  like  an  apostle.  These  qualities,  which 
dignify  human  nature,  only  exeited  the  more 
bitter  animosity  of  those  who  were  perseonting 
Christ  in  the  persons  of  his  pious  and  devoted 
diseiples. 

Tyndale's  learned  and  affectionate  friend  Frith, 
relying  on  promises  never  intended  to  be  kept, 
enme  to  England.  His  amiable  temper,  and 
deep storeof  aoquired  knowledge,  pleaded  nothing 
n  bis  &vor.  He  refused  to  profess  a  belief  in 
doetrines  to  which  no  human  intellect  could 
honestly  assent,  and  at  which  bis  heart  revolted. 
He  was  immediately  apprehended  and  sent  to 
the  Tower,  whence  this  highly  gifted  and  learned 
yoang  man  was  conveyed  to  that  aoeldama  where 
many  of  the  most  virtuous  and  pious  men  of  the 
age  were  sltfngb^«red,  and  from  a  Smitbfield  flre 
be  passed  to  his  eternal  rest.  Two  Romish 
elergyiBen  exhorted  the  people  not  to  pray  for 
Frith  any  more  than  for  a  dog :  at  this  the  martyr 
smiled  and  prayed  Ood  to  forgive  them  ;  but  the 
people  "  sore  grudged  at  them  for  so  saying." 

It  was  in  the  year  1534  that  Tyndale  was 
treacherously  betrayed  and  imprisoned.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  tho  examination  of  persons 
aoensed  of  heresy,  especially  such  as  had  come 
horn  Flanders  or  Germany,  questioned  them 
ninntely  as  to  their  knowledge  of  Tyndale.  He 
had  thus  obtained  a  description  of  his  person, 
dress,  habits,  friends,  and  places  of  resort.  He 
now  lodged  in  the  English  bouse  or  factory, 
which  was  kept  by  a  merchant,  Thomas  Points. 
Henry  YIII.  and  his  oounoil  sabomed  and  em- 


ployed one  Henry  Philips,tbe  son  ofacnstom-honse 
o£Bcerat  Poole,  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  who 
with  a  valet  came  to  Antwerp  ;  huving  made  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  merchants,  he  met 
Tyndale,  and  he  without  suspicion  placed  a  fatal 
confidence  in  him,  and  invited  him  to  his  apart- 
ments. Points,  having  some  suspicion,  asked 
Tjrndale  how  they  became  acquainted  ;  to  which 
he  replied  that  1ms  was  an  honest  man,  and  hand- 
somely learned  ;  and  Points  finding  that  he  had 
made  so  favorable  an  impression  on  his  lenrned 
friend,  desisted  from  further  inquiry.  Philips, 
after  having  for  some  time  dined  at  his  table, 
and  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  went  to  Brussels, 
and  with  great  pains  and  expense  obtained  a 
warrant*  to  apprehend  Tyndale  for  heresy.  To 
execute  it,  he  brought  back  with  him  the  pro- 
curer general,  and  his  officials,  not  daring  to  trust 
the  officers  of  Antwerp,  where  his  victim  was  so 
much  beloved.  Having  detained  these  persons 
at  Antwerp  until  Points  had  left  that  city  on 
business,  he  then  called  at  tho  house  of  Pointz, 
and  Tyndale  invited  him  to  go  and  dine  with 
him  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  assuring 
him  of  a  hearty  welcome.  He  then,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  having  lost  his  purse,  borrowed  of  his 
unsuspecting  victim  all  his  money.  In  passing 
through  the  narrow  entry  of  the  hotel,  Philips, 
with  apparent  courtesy,  insisted  upon  Tyndale 
going  first ;  and  as  his  victim  was  much  shorter 
than  himself,  when  they  came  to  the  door,  he 
pointed  down  on  Tyndale ;  immediately  the 
officers  whom  he  had  placed  there,  seized  him, 
together  with  all  his  books  and  papers.  He  was 
in  this  penniless  condition  conveyed  to  the  prison 
at  Vilvoord,  a  village  at  the  ford  between  Brussels 
and  Malines,  on  the  road  to  Antwerp. 

Every  effort  which  the  most  affectionate  re- 
gard and  veneration  could  prompt  was  made  by 
Points  and  the  British  merchants  at  Antwerp, 
to  obtain  his  liberation ;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Tyndale's  imprisonment  lasted  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  employed  in  the  great 
object  of  extending  the  geniiil  influence  of  pare 
religion.  His  amiable  and  pious  conduct  ob- 
tained for  him  every  indulgence  that  could  be 
allowed  to  a  prisoner,  which  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  a  sharp  controversy  with  the  professors  at 
the  neighboring  university  of  Louvain. 

In  his  imprisonment  he  redeemed  his  pledge 
given  to  the  priest  in  Gloucestershire  many  yean 
before,  that  the  plough  boyii  should  have  the 
New  Testament  to  read.  Following  the  plan  of 
Luther,  who  published  the  New  Testament  in 
three  different  dialects  of  Germany,  he  printed 
the  reviised  version  of  the  preceding  year  in  a 
provincial  orthography,  probably  lliat  of  his 
native  county  ;  peculiarly  adapted  to  agricultural 
laborers. 

The  termination  of  his  invaluable  life,  and  of 
all  his  snfiisring!),  now  drew  nigh.  His  anticipa- 
tions of  release  from  sin  and  sorrow/  and  his  de- 
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sires  to  join  the  briglit  and  glorioas  oompuiy  of 
heaven,  were  about  to  be  realized.  He  who 
said  "  Fear  not  theu  which  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul,"  most  euinentlj 
comforted  and  supported  his  serrapt.  Having 
exhorted  others  to  constancy,  he  was  now  to 
practice  the  fiery  lesson.  The  formalities  of  a 
trial  were  gone  Uirough,  and  he  was  condemned 
by  virtue  of  a  decree  made  at  Augsburg  against 
what  was  called  he^sy.  In  a  moment  so  appal- 
ling he  exhibited  that  calm  firmness  and  patient 
resignation  which  arose  from  a  sure  hope  of  en< 
joymentsindeseribable  and  full  of  glory.  While 
he  calmly  viewed  the  dread  preparations  to  de- 
prive him  of  life,  and  born  his  body,  his  heart 
mourned  over  England.  His  last  thoughts  were 
for  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  country,  and  his 
dying  voice  called  for  mercy  on  his  unrelenting 
persecutors.  He  cried  out  at  the  stake,  "  Lord, 
open  the  kicg  of  England's  eyes."  He  was  then 
strangled  and  his  body  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  dying  prayer  of  the  martyr  was  soon 
answered,  and  the  eyes  of  the  king  yime  so  far 
opened,  that  he  issued  an  injunction,  ordering 
that  the  Bible  shonld  be  placed  in  every  churob 
for  the  free  use  of  the  people. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  16,  18U. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  received  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the.  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and  In- 
struction of  the  Poor,  but  have  not  until  now 
been  able  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  paper.  The 
information  contained  therein  is  valuable  as  a 
siimnlant  to  future  exertion  and  encouraging  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  blessed  work  of 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
needy  of  every  class,  being  instrumental  in 
leading  them  from  the  broad  way  of  vice. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  the  attention  and 
energy  of  this  benevolent  association  were  turned 
to  the  outcast  horn  our  prisons  who  are  indeed 
objects  for  Christian  labor  and  assistance. 

It  is  evident  that  assiduous,  disinterested 
exertion  has  been  given  by  all  concerned  in  the 
management  of  this  Institution ;  and  each  por- 
tion of  the  report  deserves  an  attentive  perusal, 
with  the  enquiry  in  the  mind, — What  am  I  called 
wpon  to  do  in  th  s  vineyard 

As  employment  is  elevating  toevery  condition, 
it  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  inmates  of 
such  an  Institution  should  bo  provided  with 
work  suitable  for  the  capacity  of  each.  The 
managers  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and  we  unite 


with  them  in  asking  oar  ooantry  friends  to  xt- 
member  them  when  requiring  certain  kinds  of 
work  done,  and  also  when  in  want  of  laborers. 

What  is  the  right  course  to  pursue  for  ihe 
permanent  benefit  of  the  Poor  f — is  a  question 
which  is  engaging  sarioos  consideration ;  and 
many  are  strictly  ufaserring  the  resolts  of  the  vari> 
ous  benevolent  exertions  as  furnishing  experience 
by  which  to  judge  for  fhture  action. 

We  hope  some  plan  may  be  devised  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  tame  evils  which  existed 
during  the  past  winter. 

T^s  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
pensary and  the  Ladies'  Committee  will  appear 
next  week. 


Tor  Frltpdi*  laUUIgaaMr. 

"aiXiT  spaiNOs"  and  "qas  spunqs"  on  thi 

KENAWHA. 

The  following  interesting  account,  extracted 
from  a  work  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Mechaoiw 
of  Nature,"  by  Z.  Allen,  may  contain  &ot8  new 
and  entertaining  to  our  readers. 

"The  possession  of  coal  and  iron  by  races  of 
men  having  the  knowledge  and  vigor  requisite 
to  use  them  e£fi9ctively,  constitutes,  at  the  present 
day,  national  power. 

The  facilities  for  bringing  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  the  stores  of  minmd  eoi^,  bnried  beneath 
the  «oil  of  the  Uuited  States  of  North  America, 
is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  it.  In  most  of  the  coal  fields  of 
the  United  States,  the  coal  strata  are  arranged 
in  layers  above  the  level  of  adjacent  valleys  ;  so 
that  the  coal  may  be  brought  out  by  level,  or 
descending  rul-ways.  The  labor  of  hoisting  th« 
fuel  from  great  depths,  and  of  pumping  water  to 
drain  mines,  is  thus  saved.  Indeed  the  shining 
masses  of  coal  are  to  be  seen  out-cropping  where 
the  roads  cross  numerous  bill  sides.  Bordering 
the  Atlantic  sea-board  of  the  United  States,  th» 
vsins  of  coal  are  dislocated  by  convulsive  up- 
heavings  and  depressions  of  the  earth ;  but  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  same  thick 
veins  of  coal  are  traceable  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  continuously,  and  nearly  horisontally.  I 
have  entered  a  coal-mine  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  river,  from  which,  in  the  first  rude  com- 
menoement  of  mining  operations,  no  other  means 
were  employed  than  a  horse  and  sledge,  by  which 
tubs  of  coal  were  drawn  from  an  impending  coal- 
bluff,  a  few  yards  distent  from  the  boats  destined 
to  receive  it. 

Near  Pittsburg  the  coal  is  delivered  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  cents  per  bushel.  Nearly  an 
equal  facility  of  access  to  coal  views  in  the  hill 
sides  is  found  throughout  a  great  extent  of  coal- 
fields in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
the  impending  cli&  overhanging  the  Kenawha, 
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one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  tho  Ohio  river, 
ft  coal  seam  is  in  plain  sight  of  the  traveler  for 
many  miles,  forming  a  horizontal  streak,  like 
AbUck  frontal  fillet  stretched  along  the  brows  of 
the  precipices.  Large. steam-boats  have  access 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  in  front  of  these  oUfis, 
from  which  the  coal  is  caused  to  descend  in  rail- 
way cars  by  eravity,  and  to  discharge  their 
burthens  into  thein. 

From  the  base  of  some  of  these  coal-clifis  gush 
forth  springs  of  salt  water;  and  this  ready  sup- 
ply of  fuel  13  here  most  extensively  applied  to 
the  parpose  of  the  manufacture  of  table  salt,  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  at  a  prime  cost  of  about  ten 
cents  per  bushel. 

'  Even  this  extraordinary^  facility  for  procuring 
organic  carbon  for  combustion  as  fuel,  has  been 
superseded,  within  a  few  years  past,  by  recourse 
to  the  spontaneous  escape  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  of  the  same  kinds  of  constrained  groupings 
of  elementary  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in 
the  form  of  carturetled  hydrogen  gat.  The  ex- 
tent and  facility  of  the  employment  of  this  natu- 
ral coal  gas,  which  is  here  rendered  available 
for  the  boiling  of  brine  in  the  production  of  salt, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
of  the  spontaneous  production  of  liquid  fuel 
which  our  planet  affords.  Another  similar  in- 
stance occurs  in  China. 

The  gratification  here  derivablo  from  viewing 
the  profuse  displays  of  the  bountiful  provision  of 
two  important  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  Supply 
of  the  wants  of  the  population  that  it  destined  to 
occupy  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  amply 
rewards  the  toil  of  the  exploring  geologist.  The 
following  details  are  given  as  the  results  of  per- 
sonal o&ervations  made  in  the  year  1847  at 
the  '<saU  springs,"  and  "gas "springs"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kenawha  river,  where  it  intersects 
the  mountains  of  western  Virginia. 

It  had  frequently  been  noticed  by  the  early 
settlerii  of  this  wild  region  of  mountainouii  coun- 
try, that  bubbles  of  air  were  constantly  rising  to 
the  surface  of  stagnant  pools  of  water.  On  ap- 
plying a  lighted  candle  to  test  the  nature  of  the 
OMaping  bubbles,  they  discovered  that  the  pools 
became  covered  with  lambent  flames,  producing 
the  phenomenon  familiarly  known  as,  "  burning 
springs."  These  springs  were  regarded  as  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity,  as  similar  springs  usually  have  been, 
when  discovered  elsewhere. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
salt-works  on  the  uanks  of  the  Kenawha  river 
continued  to  bore,  or  drill  into  tho  rocky  sub- 
strata of  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  about  1000 
feet,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  stronger  brine 
springs.  Whilst  continuing  the  operation  of 
drilling,  the  steel  chisel  finuly  broke  through  a 
stratom  of  rock  into  a  crevice  beneath  it.  In- 
staotaneously  a  powerful  torrent  of  commingled 


sir  and  brine  gushed  upwards  with  great  violence, 
jetting  into  the  air  like  the  stream  discharged 
from  the  pipe  of  a  fire-engine. 

Astonished  by  the  appearance  of  so  much  air 
commingled  with  the  upmshjing  brine,  one  of 
the  worknLen  applied  a  lighted  candle  near  the 
orifice  to  ascertain  if  the  air  was  inflammabls. 
It  flashed  up  in  a  lofty  jet  of  flame  like  that  of 
an  immense  gas-burner,  presenting  to  view  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  jet  d'ean  of  spark. 
ling  spray,  commingled  with  wreaths  of  daszliog 
flames. 

The  timber  frame-work  erected  for  working 
the  drills,  and  all  the  combustible  portion  of  the 
apparatus,  were  speedily  burnt  up.  Every  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  tho  flame  having  proved  uo. 
successful,  the  proprietor  had  begun  to  despond, 
instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  rea.ult  of  his  labors. 
At  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  workmen,  the 
end  of  a  pipe  was  placed  in  an  erect  position  over 
the  orifice  of  the  drill-hole,  and  thun  dexterously 
removed,  whereby  the  continuity  of  the  streams 
of  gas  was  broken,  and  the  flame  was  thus  readily 
extinguished. 

On  approaching  one  of  these  Artesian  wells, 
or  rather  sponting  fonntains,  which  had  just 
been  luooegsfully  drilled  to  tap  the  subterranean 
magazine  of  fluid  fuel,  we  were  at  first  startled 
by  the  unearthly  sounds  produced  by  the  violent 
belching  forth  of  the  brine  and  gas.  The  inter- 
mitting noises,  resembling  the  hoarse,  asthmatic 
pan  tings  of  a  powerful  locomotive  engine,  were 
audible  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  At  the  same 
distance  the  intermitting  jet  of  water  appeared 
spouting  upwards  to  the  height  of  about  forty 
feet,  involving  in  clouds  of  spray  the  lofty  frame- 
work of  timbers,  erected  for  lifting  and  dropping 
the  long  drill  rods  with  a  churning  motion. 

Near  this  recently  completed  Artesian  well, 
were  located  extensive  ranges  of  sheds  of  "  salt 
works,"  in  full  operation.  Here  we  were  in- 
formed that  2,400  bushels  of  salt  are  obtained 
weekly  from  the  brine,  which  is  spontaneously 
discharged  into  a  huge  boiler,  and  is  there  evapo- 
rated by  the  combustion  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  spontaneously  discharged  through 
a  tube  into  the  furnace  beneath  it. 

In  order  to  take  a  systematic  survey  of  the 
works,  our  guide  first  conducted  us  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  river  bank  to  the  edge  of  the 
Kenawha.  Here  the  top  of  the  copper  tube  of 
the  Artesian  well,  of  the  diameter  of  about  three 
inches,  appeared  projecting  above  the  surface  of 
the  rocky  shore.  Connected  with  the  top  of  the 
tube  was  a  range  of  wooden  pipes,  or  bored  logs, 
laid  in  an  ascending  direction  upon  the  precipi- 
tous river  bank  to  the  level  of  an  alluvial  plain, 
on  which  the  works  are  located. 

The  uprushiog  currents  of  commingled  brine 
and  gas  caused  the  bored  logs  to  tremble,  and  to 
emit  rumbling  sounds.  Following  the  direction 
of  these  conduit  pipes,  we  came  to  a  large  cistern 
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made  of  planks,  and  elevated  on  posts,  about  rating  pans,  throagh  irhich  the  steam  from  the 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  tube  p^eat  iron  boiler  is  conducted  in  copper  pipes, 
of  the  Arteaian  well.  j  The  subsiding  crystals  of  salt  are  occasionally 

The  separation  of  the  commingled  brine  and  '  raked  out,  and  are  packed  in  barrels  for  trans- 
gas  is  readily  effected  in  a  very  simple  manner,  portation  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Mi^sis- 
A  rude  gas-holder,  oonstructed  of  the  hollow  sippi.  The  quantity  of  gas  discharged  from  one' 
trunk  of  a  sycamore,  one  of  the  Ancient  monarchs  of  these  "gas  wells,"  has  been  estimated  by  a 
of  the  forests  of  the  west,  and  still  covered  with  writer  in  Silliman's  Journal  to  hi^  sufficient  to 
its  bark  and  moss,  was  arranged,  like  an'in verted  Gil  a  reservoir  large  enoujih  ''to  light  the  city  of 
tumbler  over  a  basin  of  water.  The  gas  being  New  York  during  twelve  hours."  This  extreme 
specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  rises  into  the  '  estimate  is  probably  much  too  high.  .  .  . 
chamber  formed  by  the  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree, :  The  daily  product  of  salt  amounts  to  about 
arranged  over  the  orifice  of  discharge  of  the  '  four  hundred  bushels,  requiring  the  evaporation 
wooden  pipe  through  the  bottom  of  the  cistern, !  of  30,000  gallons  of  brine  per  day.  The  com- 
whilst  the  brine  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  '  bustion  of  fifteen  tons  of  coal  would  be  requi>ite 
reservoir.  By  means  of  this  cheap  and  primitive  .  to  accomplish  the  same  result  that  is  here  ob- 
apparatus,   the  separation   is    speedily   accom- 1  tained  by  the  combustion  of  a  stream  of  gas  is- 

plished,   accompanied    with    violent   spasmodic   suing  from  a  drill  hnle  in  a  rock 

tremors,  caused  by  the  intermitted  forcible  influx  \  The  superintendent  of  the  drilling  operations, 
of  the  currents.  |  in  progrecs  at  one  of  the  salt  works,  stated  that 

Descending  by  a  ladder  from  the  top  of  this  a  proprietor  had  persevered  in  boring  at  another 
cistern  of  brine  and  reservoir  of  gas,  we  were  \  spot  to  the  depth  of  1850  feet,  in  an  nnsuccess- 
mnducted  by  our  guide,  in  the  direction  of  two  ful  attempt  to  obtain  a  supply  of  gaseous  fuel 
other  wooden  pipes :  the  one  terminating  over  a  '  for  boiling  brine.  This  extraordinary  Artesian 
shallow  iron  boiler,  a  hundred  feet  long,  raised  |  well  is  therefore  of  about  the  same  depth  as  the 
on  two  parallel  walls  of  brickwork,  and  the  other  celebrated  well  of  On^nclle  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
terminating  in  a  furnace  of  equal  length,  and  of  The  temperature  of  the  brine  is  not  tepid,  like 
the  width  of  about  five  feet.  The  furnace  re- '  the  warm  water  gushing  forth  from  the  Artesian 
sembled  a  hall,  with  an  iron  ceiling.  !  well  in  Paris.     The  solution  of  the  solid  crys- 

To  supply  fluid  brine  to  this  h&ge  salt  pan, !  tals  of  salt  probably  produces  the  reduction  of 
and  fluid  fuel  to  the  huge  furnace  beneatl^  it,  no  '  temperature. 

other  labor  was  requisite  than  that  of  opening  j  The  quality  of  this  natural  gas  is  of  the  most 
faucets.  I  refined   purity,    being   entirely   devpid   of    the 

The  superintendent  of  the  works  withdrew  a  '  nauseous  odor  which  characterizes  the  carburet- 
loose  brick  from  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace,  !  ted  hydrogen  artificially  produced  in  the  gas 
to  allow  us  to  view  the  scene  of  combustion  tak-  I  works  in  our  cities. 

log  place  within  it.  Involuntary  exclamations  When  we  reflect  that  this  same  kind  of  gas 
of  wonder  and  astonishment  burst  forth  from  the  '  has  been  constantly  issuing  from  the  depths  of 
lips  of  each  one  of  our  party,  successively,  on  [  the  earth  in  this  vicinity,  as  palpably  discover- 
obtaining  a  first  sight  of  the  grand  spectacle  of     " " 


the  conflagration  of  the  gas.  Billows  of  fire 
appeared  waving  and  tossing  beneath  the  iron 
•anopy,  extended  horizoBtally  to  a  distance  of  a 


able  in  stagnant  pools  by  the  rising  and  burst- 
ing of  the  bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  water  of 
"burning  springs,"  we  become  lost  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  vastness  of  the  extent  of  the  elabo- 


hundred  feet.  I  ration  of  this  product  of  vegetable  organic  forma- 

This  sublime  scene  of  continuous  billows  of  tions,  which  is  going  on  in  the  depths  of  the 

flame  may  be   imagined,  by  supposing  a  large    earth.  

burner,  connected  with  the  gas-works  of  a  city,  i      It  becomes  an  interesting  question  which  re- 
toernit  a  blaze  towering  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  '  mains  to  be  solved  by  the  test  of  time,  how  long 


feet,   and  spread   out  like  a  fan,   flashing   and 
curling  in  wreatlis  of  resplendent  brilliaocy. 

Turning  from  this  dazzling  and  bewildering 
spectacle,  arid  following  a  branch  of  the  wooden 
gas-pipe,  we  were  next  conducted  to  another 
furnace,  into  which '  a  stream  of  gas  was  dis- 
charged, and  burnt  beneath  the  boiler  of  a  steam 
engine.  The  engine  was  in  vigorous  action,  to 
operate  the  drilling  apparatus  used  for  boring 


will  the  supply  of  this  fluid  fuel  continue  to 
gush  forth  f 

The  first  Artesian  gas  spring,  after  pouring 
forth  a  continuous  stream  of  gas,  dnring  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years,  has  become  gradually 
exhausted ;  but  four  or  five  other  similar  Ar- 
tesian wells  have  been  successfully  made,  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  original  one.  A  recent 
communication  from  Mr.  8.  A.  Lewis,  addressed 


still  another  Artesian  well !  to  me  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  contains 

The  furnace  fires  are  kept  glowing  incessantly  .  the  latest  intelligence  on  this  subject.  He 
by  night  and  by  day,  requiring  no  other  attend-  states  that  the  gas  has  not  failed  entirely,  but  is 
ance  than  what  is  necessary  to  draw  off  the  liable  to  be  suddenly  cat  off  fronl  one  well,  ami 
crystallizing  brine  into  other  shallower  evapo- ;  be  diverted  in  a  few' minutes  to  another  at  a 
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disUnoe — perhaps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  sapply  still  oontinaes  adequate  for 
two  salt-works,  one  of  which  has  produced  foor 
hundred  bushels  of  salt  per  day. 

From  the  preoedidg  fects,  it  appeaVs  that  this 
great  quantity  of  gaseous  fuel  has  been  nneea- 
■ingly  elaborated  and  discharged  from  the 
depths  oiT  the  earth,  during  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  that  the  supply  still  continnes  suf- 
ficient for  two  of  the  furnaces  above  described. 

Whilst  surveying  these  regions,  abounding  in 
stores   of  the  organic   formation  of  solid  and 
gaseous  fuel,  and  of  inorganic  crystalline  forma- 
tions of  table  salt,  treasured  up  for  the  use  of ! 
the  future  generations  of  men,  destined  to  oc- 
cupy the  great  valley  of  the    Mississippi,  the 
traveller  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  in  a  train  ! 
of  musing  on  the  important  influences  which ' 
theae   resources  must  have  in   developing  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  broadest  fertile  region  on  the  faee  of  (his 
planet. — AUen'i  Visit  to  the  Kenauiha  Sprint/t. 

£xtrcu:tt/rom  a  tpeeck  of  Eli  K.  Price  of  PhUa- 
d'iphia,  in  the  Senate  of  PetirM/lvania,  on  the 
BUI  to  restrain  the  tale  o/ Intoxicating  Liquors, 
delivered  ith  mo.  6lh  andllh,  1855. 

(Concluded  from  page  163.) 

Instead  of  the  baleful  thirst  for  drink  that 
eraves  but  to  deform  and  destroy,  let  ua  create 
the  pore  the  holy  thirst  for  knowledge.  This 
London  tailor  hit  upon  the  idea,  and  he  made 
profit  out  of  it,  and  instead  of  inflicting  diseaae 
and  misery,  became  a  bene&otor  to  men.  I 
would  like  to  see  some  of  our  tavern  keepers  fol- 
low his  example  and  help  on  the  progress  of  hu- 
auui  improvement — to  awaken  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge in  displacement  of  the  fatal  thirst  fiir  drink. 
There  is  due  to  this  example  the  merit  of  both 
humanity  and  a  provident  thrift ;  for  most  tavern 
keepers  and  grog  sellers  have  ever  but  practised 
on  that  specimen  of  worldly  wisdom  in  Esop's 
fiibles  illustrated  by  killing  the  goose  to  get  the 
golden  egg.  They  destroy  their  customers  and 
trust  to  the  folly  and  infirmity  of  mankind  for 
a  perpetual  succession  of  victims.  Thej  extract 
their  profits  from  human  folly,  human  health, 
human  misery  and  human  life.  Knowing  this 
they  never  could  have  rightfully  counted  their 
investment  as  of  right,  nor  to  be  of  longer  dnra- 
tion  than  the  time  whensoever  the  people  might 
awake  to  »  »ense  of  their  weakness,  self-impoei- 
tion  and  degradation. 

The  calculation  of  the  philanthropioatatesman 
yet  to  be  made  is  this :  he  is  to  estimate  the  cost 
OD  the  one  hand  of  the  expenditure  for  liquor  in 
the  waste  of  food,  and  the  waste  of  labor,  and  in 
the  waste  of  time— of  capital  by  thoee  engaged 
ia  the  dispensing  of  it,  and  the  cost  of  aU  the 
evils  it  engenders — all  that  flow  from  it,  of  riots 
and  distnrbanees,  of  suffering  and  poverty,  the 
loM  by  diseaae  and  death ;  on  the  other,  band 


what  it  would  take  to  give  the  people  innocent 
and  improving  instruction  for  their  leisure  hours, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  temptations  of  vice, 
to  afford  them  that  cultivation,  which  would 
always  make  them  goo<l  and  orderly  and  patriotic 
citisens  of  their  country.  If  the  latter  be  the 
cheapest  in  pecuniary  cost,  in  cost  of  health  and 
life,  and  human  welfare,  then  we  are  bound  to 
adopt  it ;  and  that  it  is,  no  one  of  any  reflection 
can  for  a  moment  doubt. 

They  have  begun  in  a  measure  to  perceive 
this  policy  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
continent,  it  is  done  partly  from  motivcH  of  poli* 
cy,  to  amuse  the  people — to  prevent  them  from 
studying,  too  deeply,  affairs  of  State.  They  are 
there  amused  by  tlioatrical  entertainments,  gal- 
leries of  art,  and  entertained  with  music  playing 
at  the  public  expense,  in  the  public  parks  and 
gardens.  But  the  republican  there  impatient  of 
the  submission  of  the  people  to  hereditnry  op- 
pression and  wrong,  will  tell  yon  they  make  the 
people  dance  to  the  music  of  the  chains  that 
tyrants  have  imposed  upon  them.  That  may  be, 
but  there  is  nevertheless  going  on  in  ilicir  minda 
and  manners  a  process  of  culture  and  improve- 
ment, that  make  them  love  and  respect  literature 
and  art ;  so  that  when  Paris  was  sacked  during 
one  of  the  revolutions  of  Prance,  and  the  people 
rushed  to  the  Tuilleries  and  were  about  to 
avenge  themselves  on  royalty  by  destroying  the 
magnificent  and  costly  pictures  which  decorated 
its  walls,  an  artist  sprang  forward  and  implored 
them  to  save  those  paintings,  saying,  "  They  are 
fervour  gratification  and  amusement;  they  have 
been  so  before  and  they  shall  be  again,"  and 
they  were  saved.  In  England,  too,  they  aro 
finding  out  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  inBtmct* 
ing  and  ministering  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
people.  They  are  beginning  to  open  their  mu- 
seums and  picture  galleries,  and  their  parks  and 
gardens,  both  those  of  the  nation  and  ihose  of 
the  aristocracy.  London  is  filled  with  many 
parks  of  many  hundreds  of  acres,  where  the  peo- 
ple freely  resort  all  the  days  of  the  week  and 
year.  In  all  these  the  people  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent enticed  from  the  liquor  shops.  And  hcQce, 
although  liquor  selling  is  as  rife  as  I  have  depict- 
ed, it  'has  not  increased  during  the  last  fifteen 
rears  as  it  did  over  the  same  period  next'preceding. 
But  we  emnot  expect  our  general  or  state  gov- 
ernment  to  embark  in  this  sort  of  expenditure. 
We  can,  however,  expect  something  of  it  in  our 
large  consolidated  city,  and  every  town  of  the 
commonwealth  should  reserve  or  obtain  its  g^rovo 
for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  ia 
provided  in  the  Consolidation  Act  that  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  shall  provide  parks  for  the  health 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  And  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  avert  epidemios  and  pestilence, 
and  in  the  end  will  be  the  cheapest  investment 
which  ean  be  made.  The  progress  needed  is 
that  philanthropists  and  temperance  men,  and 
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»U  tho  friends  of  ttte  people  should  proride  for 
them  healthful  amoseineiit  and  improving  in- 
atruotioQ,  alwayn  free  from  gambling  and  vieioas 
usooiations.  I  want  to  see  libraries  established, 
aeoensible  to  the  people,  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth. The  teaching  of  our  public  and  oom- 
Bon  schools  does  not  reach  the  mind  of  the  adnlt 
at  an  age  when  he  oan  appreciate  the.  value  of 
knowledge,  and  the  mind  becomes  susceptible  to 
its  high  impulses  and  exalted  inoeDtives.  It  is 
not  in  the  years  of  thoughtless  childhood  that  it 
oan  be  inspired  with  the  inappeasable  desire  for 
truth  and  knowledge  that  will  never  be  extin- 
guished, to  give  life  and  energy  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  mental,  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment, fitting  man  for  his  duties  here  and  the  en- 
joyment of  happiness  hereafter. 

The  provisions  required  for  this  work  of  im- 

{trovement  are  libraries,  reading  rooms,  public 
eotures,  mechanic  and  chemical  institutes,  mu- 
Buems,  galleries  of  art,  botanic  and  geoloeioal 
gardens,  public  squares,  parks.  Some  of  these 
the  public  can  provide,  and  find  them  just  so 
muon  cheaper  than  the  present  system,  as  pre- 
vention of  evil  is  always  cheaper  than  its  cure ; 
others  will  come  from  the  munificence  of  the 
wealthy,  who,  dying  childless,  will  make  the  peo- 
ple their  legatees,  and  posterity  the  grateful  re- 
cipients of  their  bounty. 


One  thing  was  clear — it  was  gone.  Bawaids 
were  offered,  spies  employed,  and  the  country 
scoured,  in  search  of  it.  But  for  once,  even 
Austrian  espionage  was  at  fault.  Seven  long 
years  has  the  Ooort  of  Vienna,  like  Mr.  Micawber, 
been  wKiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  Several 
other  matters  have  turned  up  during  that  time, 
but  the  whereabouts  of  the  crown  has  remained  ft 
mystery. 

Whether  the  fixing  of  next  August  for  the 
time  of  coronation  indicates  that  it  has  been 
found,  or  that  they  have  concluded  to  do  without 
it,  is  not  Mated.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  esse. 
-^Albany  Journal. 


A  OROWNLKSS    KMPEKOB. 

Among  the  intolligenee  brought  by  the  Africa 
is  the  announcement  of  the  18th  of  August  a*  the 
day  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria.  The  day  selected  is  his 
twenty-fifth  birth  day.  It  may  bo  deemed  strange 
that  an  Emperor,  who  came  to  the  throne  seven 
years  ago,  should  be  h«ving  his  corona(ioB  at 
this  late  day.  The  fact  is,  that  the  erown,  an 
important  accessory  on  such  occasions,  has  been 
missing.  The,  Austrian  Sovereign  is,  in  his  own 
peculiar  dominions,  a  Grand  Duke.  The  title  of 
the  King  of  Hungary,  which  the  Austrian  Grand 
Dukes  have  also  held,  was  conferred  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

When  thus  elected,  the  ancient  crown  of  St. 
Stephen  was  placed  on  his  head.  This  is  a  care- 
iully  preserved  and  rich  relic,  made  originally 
for  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  handed  down,  from  one  sovereign  to 
another,  for  some  nine  hundred  years,  and  re- 
garded by  the  peasantry  with  an  almost  super- 
stitious veneration.  The  present  Emperor  did 
act  want  to  be  elected,^  but  having  set  aside  the 
Hungarian  Constitution,  after  the  outbreak  of 
1848,  assumed  the  rank  as  of  right.  But  in  the 
confusion  of  the  struggle,  St.  Stephen's  head- 
piece was  discovered  to  be  lost.  Whether 
thieves  had  got  it  and  melted  it  up  for  it«  gold 
and  jewels,  or  whether  the  defeated  insurgents 
had  canned  it  off  and  hid  it,  no  body  knew. 


THE   BKUPTION   OF  VESUVIUS. 

The  Naples  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
News  gives  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  now  in  full  operation.  The  lava,  by 
the  latest  acconnte,  has  advanced  ten  miles  from 
its  source,  and  is  doing  much  damage. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  of  Cozzolino  as  to 
the  latest  changes  which  nave  teken  place  about 
the  cone.  Just  at  the  base  of  it  a  lake  of  fire 
has  been  formed,  which  looks  like  a  red  sea  in  an 
undulaterj  state.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  has 
opened  another  crater,- which  is  throwing  out  red 
hot  stones.  The  whole  of  the  summit  of  the  crater 
is  like  ft  sponge  and  must  inevitebly  fall  in.  The 
thin  crust  trembles  under  your  feet.  You  may 
see  the  stones  dance  with  the  tremulous  meve- 
ment;  the  part  immediately  around  the  crater 
Inoks  like  the  sides  of  a  heated  copper  boiler. 
There  are  reporte  of  an  opening  near  Pompeii, 
which  is  not  unlikely,  and  of  another  towards 
Resina.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  scene  of  most 
stirring  interest,  after  an  interval  of  two  days ; 
as  we  approached  the  menaced  neighborhood, 
the  inhabitante  were  removing  their  goods;  and 
on  a  bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  little  township 
of  Circolo  were  sappers,  raising  mounds  on  ei* 
tbor  side,  to  divert  the  Vnin  from  some  private 
grounds,  and  keep  the  lava  in  one  straight  course. 
Since  the  morning  it  had  moved  a  mile.  It  was 
like  a  vast  river  of  glowing  coke.  As  it  moved 
on,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lumps  rolled  and 
tumbled  one  over  the  other,  crackling,  and  grind- 
ing and  grating;  and  when,' from  the  very  face 
of  it,  a  urge  lump  fell  off,  the  appearance  was 
that  of  an  iron  furnace  when  the  iron  is  being 
drawn.  What  stiuck  me  at  first,  and  still  strikes 
me  as  the  most  majestic  feature  in  the  whole 
scene,  is  the  slow,  silent,  irresistible  motion  of 
that  fiery  flood.  Active,  almighty  power  without 
an  effort !  Sweeping  everything  before  it,  over- 
ooming  every  obstacle,  growing  up  against  in- 
tervening walls  or  houses,  and  devouring  them 
bodily,  and  then  marching  on  in  the  same  silent, 
unrelenting,  irresistible  manner  as  before.  Tbere 
was  a  spot  beneath  my  feet  where  a  wall  of  ma- 
son work  had  been  built  to  break  the  winter 
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floods ;  to  this  spot  sll  eyes  wen  direetsd.  The 
fiery  river  woald  fall  over  it  in  an  honr;  u  jet 
it  was  distant  from  it  seTenty  3rardB,  perhaps. 
Oradttally  it  rose  in  height,  and  swelled  ont  its 
vast  proportions,  and  then  vast  aaases  fell  off  and 
rolled  forward ;  then  it  swelled  again,  as  fresh 
matter  eame  praninc  down  behind,  aad  so  it 
broke,  and  on  it  rolled  a^^in  and  again,  till  it 
bad  arrived  at  the  very  edge.  There  was  a  ge- 
neral buu  and  mtrmor  of  toiocb.  The  reyal 
family  stood  opposite  to  me,  intenoingliBg  with 
the  crowd,  looking  on  with  intense  anxiety. 
At  last  it  broke,  not  hurriedly,  still  with  a  eer- 
tun  show  of  majesty.  At  first  a  few  small  lamps 
fell  down ;  then  poured  over  a  pare  liquid  of 
metal,  like  thick  treaole,  clinging  sometimes 
mass  to  mass,  from  its  glntinons  character,  and 
Isst  of  all  tumbled  over  gigantic  Insips  of  aoone. 
The  expectation  is  that  the  lavs,  sbenld  th» 
emption  continue,  will  flow  down  the  Ponte  Ma> 
daloni,  and  into  the  sea.  So  grand  and  so  de- 
structive an  eruption  has  not  been  known  fbr 
many  years. 

NEVER  DESPAIR. 

Tb«  wmd*  »l  Um  OvcKomer  to  mm  whn  «ald, "  I  am  wean  t 
I  vooM  thai  I  wera  <le«l." 

Fainting  pilgrim,  aoon  frown  weary, 
I  have  words  of  cheer  for  thee  ;       , 

All  tby  pathway,  cold  and  dreary. 
Hath  been  early  trod  by  me; 

Dearest  joys,  when  scarcely  tasted, 

Have  been  snatched  from  thee  away  ; 
Golden  hopes  have  qnickly  wasted 

In  the  conflict  of  thy  day. 
7«t  bast  thon  exceeding  tretMure, 

In  that  bosom  lone  and  bare-, 
Sunken  hope,  and  sbailowed  pleasure, 

Unexpinng,  slamber  thrre. 
Throojb  thy  pithway  darkness  bidet^. 

These  shall  brighten  o'er  the  stonoi    ' 
Only  where  the  tempest  rideth. 

Doth  the  rainbow  bend  its  form. 

On  the  faded  joys  thoo  eherisbed. 

Joys  shall  spring  for  coming  honrs  ; 
Soil  whereon  the  verdure  perished, 

Yield  again  the  richest  dowers. 
All  the  love  thy  heart  has  given. 

Shall  return  to  gladden  thee, 
Like  the  dew  that  flies  to  heaveii ! 

Like  the  bread  catt  on  the  sea ! 
E'en  in  death  it  shall  net  langaiih ; 

Tonng  and  sweet  a  brow  I  see, 
Calm,  as  when  midst  parting  anguish, 

Pore,  her  blessing  fell  on  me. 

And  when  life  is  load-like  pressing, 

And  my  spirit  yearns  for  rest. 
Sweetly  comes  that  strengthening  blessing. 

Angel-like,  unto  my  breast. 
Conrage,  then,  ob  I  sad  wayfbrer  I 

Orasp  the  shield  of  faith  once  anora.; 
Ever  yet,  the  trastiog  Wearer 

Better  days  baih  found  in  store. 
Besolotely  upward  turning. 

From  thy  "anguish  and  daspair. 
Thine  exteodiog  gaze  discerning, 

What  was  dark  aad  hidden  there. 


Conflietf  stem,  and  dree  J  aecoanted, 
Shall  below  thy  fooutepa  lay, 

Ladder-rounds  whereon  thou  mounted, 
Stepping-stones,  npon  thy  way. 


A.  P. 


PAIN  A  MVSTERT. 


Oh  mystery  of  pain  I  What  is  thy  power. 
That  Christ  shonid  first  have  snfiered  thee, 

tlieR  left  thee  to  His  children  as  a  dower, 
To  fit  them  for  EteroityT 

What  can  thy  pangs  effect  upon  oar  heart, 
That  shrink  at  thy  approach,  and  dread 

Thy  fearful  discipline,  and  trembling  start 
Whene'er  they  mark  thy  coming  tread  1 

God's  wisdom  i*  enwrapped,  we  know  not  how, 

In  many  a  deep,  strange  mystery ; 
And  it  becomes  our  sonis  to  meekly  bow. 

And  trust  where'er  we  cannot  see.  - 
And  one  of  these  deep  mysteries  is  pain, 

Se  dark  to  as,  so  bard  to  bear ; 
But  to  oar  Master's' perfect  knowledge  plain, 

And  needful  for  His  own  to  sbaie. 
The  Sinless  learned  obedience  by  these  things. 

And  the  same  law  bpfore  us  lies  : 
Chrkt  was  "  made  perfect  through  his  sufferings," 

And  we  by  that  same  path  must  rise. 
Oar  flnits  powers  cannot  nnderstand. 

How  pain,  the  punishment  of  sin, 
Can  be  translormed  into  the  Christian's  friend, 

And  help  him  Heaven's  bliss  to  win. 
Tet  so  it  is :  oor  God  will  manifest 

Himself  to  us  in  many  a  way, 
That  bears  no  meaning  to  the  world  nnblest. 

Which  walks  by  sight,  nor  heeds  faith's  ray. 
Tbe  mystery  is  deep  and  secret  still ; 

Ood  doth  not  show  us  why  nor  bow 
Keen  pain  should  profit  ub,  if  at  His  will 

1*0  meet  its  pangs  we  humbly  bow. 
But  'tis  enough  for  us  to  know  His  word, 

That  promises  great  benefits  of  love. 
To  them,  who,  when  bis  chastening  word  is  heard, 

Beoeatb  the  yoke  submissive  move. 
The  seeming  evil  shall  result  in  good ; 

The  thorny  plant  shall  bear  a  flower. 
Whose  lasting  sweetness  wakes  our  gratitude, 

And  testifies  our  Master's  power. 
Oor  heaven  sent  laith  will  make  our  hearts  content, 

Without  solution  of  pain's   mystery  j 
Enonxb  for  ns,  it  is  God's  instrument 

To  fit  us  lor  Eternity  I 

£.  L. 


IMTBR£8TINa  TACT. 

A  recent  writer  makes  some  forcible  remarks 
on  the  pirodigious  impulse  which  tho  prosperity 
of  a  nation  may  receive  by  the  introduction  of  a 
single  new  plant,  which  he  illustrates  by  tbe 
following  historical  fact  :— 

In  an  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George. the 
First,  the  culture  of  the  turnip  was  iimitedjn 
England  to  a  few  gardens,  as  that  of- the  beet 
now  is  with  us,  and  used  almost  exclusively  for 
oulinary  parposes.  That  monarch,  in  one  of 
his  vipits  to  his  Electorate  of  Hanover,  was  at- 
tended by  bis  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Town- 
send.  Whilst  residing  there,  this  nobleman  was 
strook  by  the  appearance  of  of  tensive  fields  de- 
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voted  to  the  culture  of  turnips,  as  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  this 
method  might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
into  his  own  country,  he,  before  leaving  6er- 
ntany,  took  care  to  provide  himself  with  seed, 
and,  on  his  return,  earnestly  recommended  to 
his  tenants  a  practice,  which  in  Hanover  had 
been  found  to  produce  the  moat  favorable  resnlts. 
His  wishes  were  attended  to,  and  the  experiment 
surpassed  in  success  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions; the  field  culture  of  the  turnip  spread 
rapidly  through  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which, 
from  that  epoch,  dates  its  high  reputation  as  an 
agricultural  district.  Lands  which  rented  for 
one  or  two  shillings  an  acre,  soon  brought  fifteen 
or  twenty ;  and  sterile  barrens,  on  which  were 
only  to  bo  seen  a  few  half-starred  rabbite,  were 
reclaimed,  and  are  now  covered  with  rich  har- 
vests of  grain.  Golqnhoun,  in  his  Statistical 
Researches,  computes  that  the  annual  value  of  a 
crop  of  turnips  in  Norfolk  alone  amounts  to  not 
less  than  fourteen  millions  sterling !  When  it  is 
ooQsidercd  that  this  root  has  been  the  means  of 


adjacent  thereto,  or  any  of  its  dependeneies ;  and 
to  encourage  the  andertaking,  the  government 
has  agreed  to  pay  £5000  towards  constmcting  a 
bridle  path  across  the  island  for  the  use  of  the 
telegraph,  and  to  gnaranteo  the  interest  on 
jS50,000  for  twenty  <yeare,  besides  giving  fifty 
square  miles  of  land,  to  be  selected  anywhere 
on  the  islund,  on  the  completion  of  the  line  to 
St.  John's,  and  fifty  more  if  the  line  be  succcs- 
fnlly  carried  across  the  Atlantic  to  Europe. 
From  the  government  of  Prince  Edward's  Island 
the  Company  hare  obtained  «n  exclusive  charter 
for  fifty  years,  and  a  gift  of  one  thousand  acres 
of  land.  The  Company  has  also  purchased  a 
charter  previously  obtained  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  have  since  obtained  one  from  Canada,  witli 
full  liberty  to  cross  those  territories,  should  it  be 
necessary.  An  arrangement  has  been  mad* 
with  Professor  Morse  for  the  use  of  Lis  patents, 
and  all  renewals. 

The  company  has  done  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  merely  to  obtain  charters.  It  has 
proceeded  to  act  vigorously  thereon,  having  pur- 


bringing  under  culture  lands,  which,  withebt  it,  ^  chased  the  Steamer  Victoria,  and  sent  her  to 


must  have  remained  valueless ;  that  it  leaves  the 
soil  in  a  condition  to  ensure  a  good  crop  of  grass 
and  grain,  and  that  the  former  is  a  {!^>od  prepa- 
ration for  wheat,  we  may  safely  consider  the 
benefits  resulting  to  England  from  the  turnip 
culture  as  incalculable.  If  it  was  now  asked, 
says  Colquhoun,  who  was  the  man  in  modem 
times  who  had  rendered  England  the  most  signal 
service,  no  one  should  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was 
the  nobleman  whom  shallow  courtiers  .aick- 
naraed,  in  derision,  "Turnip  Townsend,^  In 
half  a  century  tho  turnip  spread  over  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  their  yearly  value,  at  this  day, 
says  the  same  author,  is  not  inferior  in  amount 
to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt !  1 


THE  QREAT  ATLANTIC  TELEORAPR. 

For  a  considerable  period  nothing  has  been 
beard  of  the  progress  of  the  great  enterprise 
of  constmcting  a  line  of  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph across  tho  Atlantic  ocean  from  Europe  to 
Aincrioa,  by  the  way  of  Newfoundland  and  Ire- 
land, and  no  doubt  many  have  supposed  the 
whole  thing  a  mere  project,  without  body  of  any 
kind,  existing  only  in  the  newspapers,  and  the 
stock  market.  To  be  sure,  we  have  bad  at  in- 
tervals vague  givings  out  of  what  the  company 
was  going  to  do.  but  nothing  actually  accom- 
plished having  been  chronicled,  the  enterprise 
has  been  regarded  as  a  castle  in  the  air.  At 
length,  however,  we  have  something  mors  sub- 
staniial.  The  company  has  been  all  this  time 
btt:)ily  at  work,  and  tbftre  is  a  visible  praspeot  of 
the  oonsfraotion  of  th«  telegraph.  From  the 
government  of  Newfoundland  an  ezolmrivs  char- 
ter has  been  obtuned  for  fifty  years,  to  baild  a 
telegraph  to  or  npon  the  islaod,  or  in  the  waters 


Newfoundland  with  an  engineer  and  assistants. 
The  whole  of  last  scason^ix  hundred  men  were 
engaged  in  cutting  the  road  across  Newfoundland, 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  In  doipg  so, 
three  mineralogists  employed  by  the  company  to 
explore  the  country,  discovered  two  mines  of 
coal,  one  of  copper,  one  of  lead,  and  quarries  of 
slate  and  alabaster,  besides  very  valuable  tracts 
of  ship  timber.  These  discoveries  will  of  course, 
tend  to  populate  the  line  of  tho  road,  and  make 
the  telcgniph  valuable.  The  most  important 
achievement  of  the  Company's  agent  is  thus  nar- 
rated by  fbc  New  York  Ewiiigeiist : 

"  In  London  ihcy  formCil  u  contract  with  the 
Transatlantic  Teli'gruph  Conijany,  composed  cf 
English  and  French  capilalis  i-,  vbercby  the  lattrr 
engaged  to  construct  and  lay  down  at  their  own 
expense  and  risk  a  snbmarine  cable,  extt:n(lin<; 
from  Ireland  to  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  and 
to  have  it  completed  for  operation  on  or  before 
the  22d  day  of  January,  1858.  The  two  com- 
panies, European  and  American,  each  will  own 
the  line  which  it  constructs,  but  (heir  contract 
obliges  them  to  operate  in  connection  with  each 
other,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  lines,  for  the 
period  of  fifty  years,  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
American  oompany'scharter.  At  the  same  time, 
a  favorable  contract  was  made  for  the  sub-ma- 
rine cable  to  connect  Newfoundland  with  Gape 
Breton.  This  will  be  seventy-four  miles  long, 
and  is  to  be  ready  on  the  last  day  of  this  month, 
when  it  will  be  shipped  direct  to  Newfoundland. 
The  steamer  Victoria  sailed  a  few  days  since  for 
St.  Johns,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  Engineer, 
and  his  assistants.  The  company  confidently 
expect  to  have  telegraphic  communication  estab- 
lished between  New  York  and  St.  Johns  in  th« 
coarse  of  the  summer.    All  the  neoessaay  harbo^ 
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and  wharf  aecomnaodations  hare  beea  secured 
at  that  port  for  the  steamera  which  are  expected 
to  call  there  ou  their  trips  betweea  America  and 
Europe.  St.  Johns  is  about  two  days  nearer  to 
England  than  Halifax.  We  have  therefore  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  three  months  the  old 
world  and  the  new  will  be  vrithin  a  week's  bail 
of  each  other^-and  that  within  three  .years  (he 
two  hemispheres  will  be  in  instantaneous  ooinma- 
nicatioQ. 

This  news  will  be  as  unexpected  as  gratifying 
te  everybody.  The  thing  is  actually  under  con- 
tract, with  a  prospect  that  it  will  be  completed 
in  three  years.  The  last  day  of  this  month  the 
first  link  of  sabmarine  cable  is  to  be  delivered 
for  8hi|)ment.  Of  course,  the  great  diflSculty 
exists  in  laying  the  main  cable  from  Newfound- 
land to  Ireland.  How  that  is  to  be  effected,  is 
as  yet,  a  mystery,  as  in  so  long  a  journey  any 
vesdsel  containing  the  cable  would  ran  serioxis 
risk  from  storms. — North  American. 


■gtota  Um  North  Ohloa  H«rald. 
JAPAN. 

We  have  been  favored  from  a  private  source 
with  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  steamer  Fowbatao, 
announcing  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  Japanese  and  United  States  treaty  at  Japan 
onthe2Ut  alt.,  and  the  visitation  of  Japun  with 
a  most  severe  earthquake  on  tiio  28d  December 
last,  whereby  the  City  uf  OhogaOu,  (the  largest 
city  in  Japan)  and  the  town  of  Simoda  were 
destroyed,  and  Yedo  much  injured.  The  loss  of 
the  Bussian  frigate  Diana,  after  the  earthquake, 
is  also  narrated — :tho  officers  and  erew  were 
saved: 

"  PowHATAH,  March  3,  18S3,-) 
Off  the  moalb  of  the  Tang-tze-kiaiig.      ) 

"We  sailed  from  Simoda  a  week  ago  la^t 
Thursday,  expecting  a  run  of  about  five  doys  to 
Shanghai,  but.  we  had  scarcely  got  out  of  the 
harbor  before  we  encountered  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  which  required  a'large  expenditure  of  coal 
to  enable  us  to  breast  it,  without  making  any 
headway,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  rather  losing 
ground.  This  had  scarcely  subsided  when  we 
had  another  gale  more  severe  than  the  first, 
which  lasted  much  longer,  and  after  that  sub- 
sided we  bad  still  another  directly  in  our  teeth 
whieh  seemed  to  combine  in  itself  the  severity 
of  both  the  previous  ones.  I  never  before  have 
experienced  anything  to  compare  with  it  at  sea. 
Being  short  of  coal,  the  ship  oould  not  be  placed 
in  the  meet  favorable  position  for  weathering 
the  gales,  as  the  captain  thought  it  necessary 
that  he  should  forte  her  against  it  all  he  could, 
so  that  he  might  make  hiii  fuel  lust  to  get  the 
ship  into  port  when  the  gale  abated.  By  the 
greatest  good  iHck  we  have  luanaged  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  taking  off  oar  paddles  and 
beating  up  ander  sail. 


'^he  exobange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  was 
made  on  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  and  we  sailed 
on  the  22d. 

"The  island  of  Niphon,  in  which  Simoda  is 
situated,  was  visited,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
by  a  severe  earthquake,  which  was  most  dis- 
astrous in  its  effects.  The  city  of  Ohosaca,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  empire,  was  completely  laid 
waste.  Jeddo  itself  siuffered  considerably,  but 
has  sinee  suffered  more  seriously  from  the  effects 
of  an  extensive  oonflagration.  The'  town  of 
Simoda,  on  our  arrival,  presented  a  complete 
scene  of  desolation  and  ruin.  After  the  xhock  of 
the  earthquake,  the  sea  commenced  bubbling  up 
as  it  were  along  the  shore,  and  then  receded  with 
great  rapidity,  and  as  soon  returned  with  sqeh 
increased  volume  as  to  flood  the  whole  town  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet,  sweeping  away 
houaes,  bridges  and  temples,  and  piling  them  up 
in  a  mass  of  ruin. 

"  Five  times  during  the  day  did  the  sea  ad- 
vance and  recede  in  this  manner,  spreading 
desolation  far  and  wide.  The  largest  junks  in 
the  harbor  were  driven  from  one  to  two  miles 
above  high  water  mark,  where  we  saw  them  lying 
high  and  dry.  About  200  of  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants lost  their  lives  by  tho  overflow,  the  remain- 
der saving  themselves  by  fleeing  to  the  mountains 
with  which  the  town  is  surrounded. 

"The  Russian  frigate  Diana,  having  Vice- 
Admiral  Pontiatine  on  board,  was  lying  in  the 
harbor  at  the  Ume,  engaged  in  finishing  ap  the 
treaty  thdy  had  made  with  the  Japanese.  Im- 
mediately after  the  shock  was  felt,  the  water  in 
the  harbor  became  convulsed  to  such  a  degree  in 
eddies  and  whirlpools,  that  in  the  space  of 
thirty  minutes  she  swung  entirely  round  forty- 
three  times,  twisting  her  chains  up  into  knots; 
so  rapid  was  the  motion  that  the  people  on  board 
could  not  keep  their  feet,  and  all  were  made 
giddy.  When  the  sea  receded  it  left  the  frigate 
in  eight  feet  water  on  her  side,  when  her  usual 
draft  was  over  twenty-one  feet.  On  its  return, 
it  is  stated,  the  water  rose  five  fathoms  above  its 
ordinary  level. 

"  On  its  again  receding,  four  feet  only  of  water 
remained,  so  that  they  saw  the  stocks  of  their 
anchor  above  water.  The  heaving  of  the  bottom 
of  thtt  bay  was  then  so  violent  that  the  frigate — 
although,  as  I  said,  in  only  four  feet  of  water 
— was  moved  bodily  past  her  anchor.  The  of- 
ficers momentarily  expected  that  the  bay  would 
become  the  outlet  of  the  subterranean  fires,  and 
that  they  would  be  engulphed  in  it.  When  the 
frigate  again  floated,  they  saw  her  keel  and  rud- 
der, which  had  been  wrenched  off,  floating  along- 
side, and  the  ship  filling  idth  water.  By  getting 
sails  ouder  her,  they  managed  to  get'her  afloat, 
and  the  next  day,  things  having  kept  quiet  once 
more,  tbey  hauled  her  into  deeper  water.  Oc- 
casional  shocks  of  earthquake  still  continued  to 
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be  felt,  but  none  wen.  attended  with  seiftnis 
oonBecjuences. 

"  After  repairing  dainag:e8  as  weU  ae  they  could, 
and  ha-ving  rigged  a  temporary  rudder,  and  the 
weather  becoming  fine,  they,  attempted '  to  take 
the  ship  round  to  another  bay,  where  she  would 
be  leas  expo^d,  and  they  would  complete  repairs 
(Simoda  being  badly  adapted  for  snch  a  purpose ;) 
bnt  when  within  seven  miles  of  their  harbor  a 
gale  sprung  up — the  hundred  Japanese  boets 
that  were  towing  them  abandoned  them  (not, 
however,  till  they  had  got  out  all  the  officers  and 
crew,)  and  shortly  after  the  gallant  ship  sunk  in 
deep  water,  the  officers  and  men  saving  only  the 
olothes  they  stood  in.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
misfortunes  and  the  dangers  through  which  diey 
had  passed,  they  only  lost  one  man,  and  he  was 
accidentally  killed  by  being  jammed  by  one  of 
the  guns  which  had  gone  adrift." 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKEl-S. 

Floue  aiid  Mkal. — BreadstnSi  of  all  descriptions 
are  quite  dull.    There  i*  little  inquiry  tor  export, 
at  $10  50,  but  the  demand  it  mostly  for  domestic  use, 
$10  7S  for  Western,  and  $10  87  for  standard  and  good 
brands;  small  sales  at  $1 1  00  a  11 30  per  barret  for  extra  | 
and  fancy  brands.     Rye  Flour  is  scarce  and  held  at ' 
$8  00.    Sales  of  Pennsylvania  Corn  Meal  at  $4  87  peH 
bbl.,  and  Brandy  wine  at  $3  13.  >% 

Obaih. — Wheat  is  active.  Sales  of  300  busb^  | 
of  good  Pennsylvania  rrd  at  $2  CO  per  bu.,  and  fair  ; 
Pennsylvania  white  at  $2  68,  afloat.  Rye  is  scarc«  ' 
and  wanted  at  $1  68  per  bushel.  Cora  is  lower ;  | 
Soatbern  and  Penna.  yellow  is  selling  at  107c,  afloat. 
Oats  are  unchanged ;  sales  of  Penna.  in  store  at  89e.    { 

Cattle  Market — Reeves  sold  from  $lO  to  $13  .00  . 
per  100  lbs.  Sheep  told  from  H  to  S  cts.  p«r  li>.  fur  I 
best  quality,  and  from  $2  to  $4  per  hpad.  Lambs  ' 
from  ^4  50  to  $4  79  each.  Cows  and  Calret  fiom  ' 
S33  to  $53 ;  Sprinjert  from  $80  to  945.  Calves  tram  I 
$3  50  to  ■1>7  each.  Hogs  from  $7  to  $8  per  100  lbs.  ! 
There  were  about  800  head  of  Western  Mules  in 
market  sales  dull. 


WANTEl},— A  Female  Friend,  as  teacher  in  a 
private  family.  To  a  young  woman  qualified 
to  instruct  youn;:  children,  the  situation  might  be  a 
desirable  one.  Apply  to  Richabd  T.  Tusnkr,  Still 
Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  or  W.  W.  Mooaa,  100  South 
Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
6tb  mo.  9d. 

L'RIENDS'  SCHOOL  HODSE  IN  CAMDEN,  N.J. 
JJ  A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  tfettiag  House 
lot  in  Camden.  For  further  particalan  apply  to 
Charles  Eaishh  or  Wiluam  Folwsll. 
6ih  mo.  3d. 


c 


iHESTERFIF.LD     BOARDING    SCHOOL    FOR 
BOVS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  8lBt  of  Fifth  moath,  and  eon- 
tinue  twenty  weeks. 

I'erms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  sei-sioo,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No' extra  charge. 

For  lurtber  partiealars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  81 — 3m. 


FRIENDS'  CKNTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT.—The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  havinj;  engaged  the  services  of  Aakoh  B. 
Iviits  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-open«d  on  the  first 
Second  day'in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  tbe  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  nsiial,  to  both  schouls.     4 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  'been  fixed  according  to 
tbe  respective  classes,  at  33  dollars,  30  dollars,  and 
13  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-4wo  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  book*,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  tbe  subject  may  be  obtained  kn  ap- 
plication to 

Samuel  J.  Livicx, 

800  N.  Third  St. 

MACPBBBSOIt  SAtlnSEKS,     ' 

88  N.  Fourth  St. 
JoBN  J.  Wnm, 

aOtf  Arch  St. 

MakTKA  MKI.I.OE,  * 

3  Franklin  St.. 
Pbiladelpb. 


0th  mo.  le. 


G\  REENWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL— 
r  This  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  BrandyWine,  West  Bradford  township,  Cheater 
county.  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West 
Chester,  one  mile  south  of  Marshalton. 
'  '>'Tbis  School  has  been  in  operation  for<maay  years 
tender  the  snperintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  has 
tba-  pleasure  to^  inform  tbe  public  that  be  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  sbortlidge,  a  young  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distingui!>hed  himself  for  his  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  tbe  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  tbe  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fiveinonts,at  sixty 
dollars {(er  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
tbe  other  half  at  the  end  of  tbe  term,  and  at  the  same 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

The  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  ussfol  branches  of  an  English  Fxlura- 
tion,  such  as  Gkamxas,  RuBToaic,  Elocution,  Pho- 
HO>3KAPUY,  BoTAHV,  &c.  Grograpby  and  History  will 
be  particiikriy  attended  to.  Natural-  Phllo^ophy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spaoibh, 
will  be  taught  without  ai.ditional  charne. 

Lrctures  will  be  given  10  the  students  on  the  vari- 
ous branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conform 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality  and  decoinm.  No 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  sueb  as 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated. 

The  government  of  the  School  will  be  conducted 
by  the  force  of  argument  Ind  persuasion,  instead  uf 
the  argument  of  foice  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  i«  a  deliahlful  summer 
Alreat.  It  is  easily  reacbml  from  Vest  Chester  and 
Downingtown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Cheater  to 
Marshalton  three  times  a  week,  viz. :  Third,  Fifth 
and  Sfventh  days.  - 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marshalton  P.  O. 

JON  A.  CAUSE,  PrtHcifml. 

JOS.  SHORTLIDGE,  Tmr/zsr. 

Tbe  Winter.  Session  wilt  commence  Eleventh  mo. 
1st,  1S5S.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  any 
time,  as  tbe  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  harvest. 

6th  mo.  I»— 6t. 


Merribew  Jit  Thompson,  Priaters,  Merchant  ab.'4tk. 
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j1  Memoir  o/  the  Life  ofAhraham  Hicks,  late  of 
Long   Itland,   in   iTie    Stale  of  New    York. 
Written  by  his  Mother. 

Abraham  Hioks,  son  of  Abraham  and  Bachel 
Hicks,  was  born  at  Westbury,  Long  Island,  the 
16th  of  sixth  moQtb,  1826.  His  &ther  was  re- 
moTed  by  death  when  the  son  was  yonng.  The 
care  of  Ms  education  de7oIving  on  his  mother, 
she  instructed  him  early  in  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  fre- 
qaently  travelled  with  her  when  she  was  cnga* 
ged  in  religious  service,  and  associating  much 
with  exemplary  Friends,  he  became  interested  in 
their  company  and  conversation. 

In  maturcr  age  he  attributed  to  these  circam- 
stances,  in  great  measure,  his  preservation  from 
a  desirs  for  light  conversation  and  frivolous 
amusement,  saying  there  is  no  substantial  enjoy- 
ment in  them.  Submitting,  ia  early  life,  to  the 
circumscribing  power  of  truth,  as  manifested  in 
his  own  mind,  and  beiog  watchful  over  his 
thongtits,  words  and  actions,  his  life  was  circum- 
spect and  exemplary.  Adopting,  as  his  rule  of 
action,  that  law  which  says  :  "  Whatsoever  je 
would  that  men  should  do  to  yon,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them ;"  he  became  remarkable  for  punctuality 
and  nprightness  in  all  his  dealings ;  and  believ- 
ing that  love  and  harmony  were  promoted  by 
the  frequent  settlement  of  pecnniafy  accounts,  he 
was  careful  to  act  accordingly. 

Bythe  practice  of  economy,  and  self-denial  in 
relation  to  things  which,  however  desirable,  were 
not  really  necessary,  he  was  able  to  live  within 
the  limits  of  his  income,  and  have  something  to 
span  for  the  needy,  to  whom  he  was  kind  and 
balpfnl,  as  &r  as  hisoircumstauces  would  permit. 
HaTins  a  feeble  constitution  he  necessarily  ab- 
stained from  much  labor,  often  saying:  "If  I 
ware  able  I  should  like  to  do  many  things  wiiich 
I  am  obliged  to  leave  undone ;"  yet,  through  his 
long  ooatinned  debility,  he  was  seldom  or  never 


heard  to  express  a  wish  that  it  were  otherwise, 
being  remarkably  sustained  in  patient  resigna- 
tion, tranquillity  and  cheerfulness. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  after  suffering  some 
months  from  chills  and  fever,  he  had  hemor^ 
rhages  from  the  lungs,  which  continued  nearly  a 
wo^,  and  reduced  him  so  much,  that  his  physi- 
cian thought  he'  could  not  long  survive. 
Although  aware  that  his  situation  was  critical, 
he  was  calm  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  hea- 
venly Father,  who  he  believed  was  able  to  re- 
store him  if  he  saw  best.  On  his  own  account 
he  said  he  had  no  desire  to  live  longer,  as  he  saw 
nothing  in  his  way  to  an  entrance  into  eternal 
rest. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  of  his 
friends  he  recovered,  so  as  to  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness, and  to  take  short  journeys;  nearly  the  Inst 
of  these,  in  1854,  were  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  to  attend  the  yearly  meetings.  Of  these 
he' afterwards  spoke  with  satisfaction,  and  men- 
tioned, with  gratitude)  the  kindness  of  his  friends 
and  the  attention  paid  him  in  his  feeble  state  of 
health. 

From  a  child  he  had  been  diligent  in  the  at- 
tendance of  religious  meetings,  and  when  by  in- 
disposition, he  was  deprived  of  that  privilege,  he 
expresssed  a  fear  that  he  should  become  indiffer- 
ent or  unconcerned  in  relation  to  this  important 
duty,  and  often  encouraged  his  mother  to  leave 
him  for  that  purpose,  when  she  thought  him  too 
feeble  to  be  leff:.  Careful  to  avoid  detraction, 
he  was  slow  to  believe  reports  unfavorable  to 
others.  The  following  excellent  advice  found 
among  his  writini^s,  it  is  evident  he  endeavored 
to  practice.  "  Entertain  no  hard  feelings  to- 
waiijs  a  neighbor,  think  no  evil,  neither  indulge 
in  unkind  or  censorious  thoughts  toward  another. 
Condemn  them  not  in  thy  own  mind,  nor  dwelt 
on  their  faults  and  errors,  but  try  to  reform  thy 
own."  In  relation  to  reading  he  says :  "  Read 
nothing  but  that  which  is  worth  remembering, 
and  whatever  will  tend  to  purify  the  heart,  in- 
duce love,  kindness,  and  gentleness,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  pure  and  profitable  thoughts." 

He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  the  enjoyments 
of  literature,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  his 
health  and  circumstances  would  permit ;  as  ho 
advanced  in  life  he  was  fearful  that  he  might 
give  too  much  of  his  time  to  reading,  and  not 
allow  enough  to  silent  meditation ;  and  bo  was 
often  observed  to  lay  aside  bis  books  and  papers,  ° 
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in  order  to  sit  in  quiet  and  retirement,  evincing, 
by  his  eoantenance  and  manner,  that  his  mind 
was  engaged  in  solemn  devotion.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  said :  "  What  a  happiness  it  is  to  b« 
contented  at  home,  quietly  attending  to  one's 
own  thoughts,  and  feeling  that  there  is,  ia  oar^ 
selves,  a  source  of  enjoyment  that  outward  cir- 
camstanoes  cannot  atfect."  It  had  often  been 
his  practice,  before  retiring  for  th$  night,  to  read 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  he  many 
times  expressed  a  fear  that  by  many,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  volume  was  not  duly  appreciated, 
and,  while  he  acknowledged  the  benefit  he  de- 
rived from  perusing  the  deep  and  important 
troths  contained  therein,  he  was  careful  not  to 
reject  or  disbelieve  those  things  he  could  not  ex- 
plain or  comprehend  by  the  efforts  of  his  natu- 
ral powers.  He  was  convinced,  in  his  judg- 
ment, that  to  call  in  question  the  Divine  authen- 
ticity of  the  scriptures,  the  historical  records,  or 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  the  Prophets 
and  the  Apostles,  tends  to  weaken  our  faith  and 
dependance  on  Him  who  is  "  The  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,"  and  who  alone  can  open  gospel 
truths,  and  give  the  interpretation  thereof. 

He  had  long  viewed,  with  concern,  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends ;  he  loved  its  principles,  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  and  much  desired  its  preserva- 
tion.    Near  the  time  of  his  decease  be  said : 
"That  feeling  himself  a  useless  member  of  it,  he 
had  often  enquired  of  his  IJirine  Master  if  there 
was  Mty  work  for  him  to  d<f  forit;"  therespond- 
inglanguage  always  had  been  -'Tjearn  to  be  still;" 
■  therefore,  he  had  never  expressed  his  views  or  feel- 
ings, in  any  meeting,  because  he  had  not  felt 
Divine  authority  or  command  to  do  so.     He  ap- 
prehended there  were  some  who,  in  their  zeal  to 
preserve  the  society,  had  too  much  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities ;  these,  he  said,  woald  not 
avail.     The  only  right  way  to  benefit  the  society, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  was  to  seek  Di- 
vine Authority ;  to  bo  obedient  to  the  Divine 
Will,  and  leave  with  him  the  result.     Trust  and 
confidence  in  this  saving  power,  with  deep  in- 
ward exercise  of  miud,  he  believed  was  much 
wanting  among  us.     He  expressed  a  belief  that 
efforts   to  spread   our  testimonies,   or  advance 
a  reformation  in  the  world,  on  any  other  ground 
than  this,  had  led,  and  would  lead,  from  depen- 
dence on  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
only  foundation  that  can  stand  the  test  of  trial 
and  temptarion  to  which  we  arc  all  exposed  in 
this  state  of  probation.     Although  he  was  early 
drawn  by  love  to  his  Creator,  from  participation 
in  the  amusements  and  pastimes  sought  after  by 
many,  yet  be  felt  he  was  more  than  compensa- 
ted by  the  additional  time  it  afforded  him  in  the 
study  and  contemplation  of  the  works  of  crc-ition. 
He  d^rly  loved  to  witness  the  uniblding  of  the 
wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Divine  Architect,  dis- 
played in  the  least  as  well  as  in  the  greatest  of 
his  works.     And,  as  he  viewed  the  oeauties  of 


the  vegetable  world,  the  skill  of  the  insect,  or 
the  instinct  and  habits  of  the  animal  creation, 
all  yielded  to  .his  contemplative  mind  a  source 
of  pure  enjoyment.  Such  thoughts,  he  believed, 
enlai;ged  ant  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  in- 
creased  a  tense  of  our  dependence  on  his  over- 
rating providence  for  all  we  enjoy.  These  cher- 
ished feelings  seemed  to  increase  as  he  drew 
near  the  period  of  his  dissolution.  When  near 
his  end,  he  said :  "  How  greatly  I  have  been  fa- 
vored since  I  have  lain  here ; — the  weather  is 
clear  and  mild,  not  a  cloud  or  storm  has  obscured 
its  brightness."  As  he  lay,  looking  out  at  the 
window,  be  exclaimed  :  "  Everything  I  see  looks 
beautiful."  It  was  remarked  that  most  of  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage;  "yes,"  he 
replied,-"  but  it  is  all  the  work  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and,  therefore,  beautiful."  Even  the 
sunshine  in  his  room,  and  the  fruits  and  flowers 
brought  him  by  his  friends,  raised  his  wonder, 
and  he  expressed  admiration  at  the  exquisite 
workmanship,  skill,  and  beauty  displayed  in 
them.  Until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
said  little  respecting  the  state  of  his  mind.  On 
being  asked  if  he  had  not  a  message  of  love  to 
his  numerous  friends  who  enquired  affectiooate- 
ly  after  him,  he  replied :  "  I  love  all  my  friends, 
but  have  no  qualification  to  send  any  messages. 
His  disease,  a  pulmonary  consumption,  had  long 
been  progressing  towards  a  fatal  termination. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  life  it  increased  more 
rapidly,  yet  be  was  mostly  exempt  from  severe 
suffering,  except  from  debility,  for  which  he  felt, 
and  often  expressed,  much  gratitude. 

He  was  confined  to  his  bed  two  weeks  previous 
to  his  death  ;  on  ^the  first  day,  afternoon,  10th 
mo.,  29th,  for  the  first  time,  he  suffered  iirom 
oppression  in  breathing.  He  saw  his  dissula- 
tion  was  near,  but  said:  "  In  the  prospect  of  death 
there  is  no  fear,  sadness  or  gloom."  For 
months  he  had  perceived  that  his  strength  wm 
fmling,  and,  under  this  view,  he  had  often  pe> 
titioned  his  Heavenly  Father  if  there  was  any- 
thing chargeable  against  him,  it  might  be  made 
manifest ;  but  nothing  had  appeared.  Shewing 
evidently,  that  his  works  had  gone  beforehand 
to  judgment,  and,  in  mercy,  his  errors,  if  he  had 
committed  any,  were  for^ven  him.  He  said  : 
"  though  I  have  seen  nothing  in  my  way,  and 
my  mind  is  quiet  and  peaceful,  yet  I  have  a  de- 
sire that  a  fuller  evidence  may  be  granted  me — 
that  a  mansion  is  prepared  for  me,  in  my*  Hea- 
venly Father's  house."  He  was  now  brought 
under  deep  exercise  of  mind,  and  desired  one  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  united  in  spirit,  to  watch 
with  him  that  night,  reminding  her  that  Christ 
said  to  his  disciples,  "  Watch  with  me."  He 
slept  little  during  the  night)  and  several  times 
seemed  sinking  away,  yet  fervently  engaged  in 
spirit,  often  repeating  his  continued  desire  for 
farther  evidence  of  divine  favor,  and  putting  the 
query,   "If  there  was  anything  in  ,my  w»y, 
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would  not  my  Heavenlj  Father  have  made  me 
aensible  of  it,  in  answer  to  my  oft  repeated  pray- 
ers?" The  feelings  of  his  friends  who  watchod 
with  him,  were  called  forth  in  tender  sympathy, 
»nd  desire  that  his  sonl  might  be  satisfied  be- 
fore it  left  its  frail  tabernacle,  and  several  ex- 
pressed to  him. a  belief  that  an  admission  would 
be  fireely  granted  him  into  the  Heavenly  King- 
dom. He  replied,  "the  testimony  seems  ample, 
but  I  want  to  see  for  myseir."  This  sense  of  de- 
sertion  remained  with  him  through  tho  night, 
and  most  of  the  next  day,  calling  to  remem- 
brance the  suffering  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  when 
he  addressed  his  Father  with  the  query,  "  Why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?"  Havine  desired  to  be 
still,  be  lay  quiet  till  near  evening,  when  he 
said,  "  Perhaps  I  ask  more  than  is  best  for  me. 
If  I  had  as  clear  a  view  as  some  have  had,  I 
might  be  lifted  up.  I  have  no  doubt  the  present 
dispensation  is  all  in  best  wisdom.  ,1  must  trust 
to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  my  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther. Not  feeling  any  condemnation,  nor  seeing 
anything  in  my  way,  I  ought  to  be  resigned. 
Soon  after  this  state  of  entire  resignation  was  at- 
tained, he  said,  "  I  have  seen  a  mansion  of  rest 
prepared  for  me,  if  I  hold  out  in  paUence  to  the 
end." 

This  blessed  assurance  of  an  entrance  at  last 
into  everlasting  felicity,  through  adorable  mercy, 
being  now  granted,  bodily  strength  and  Divine 
aathority  were  afforded,  by  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  address  and  take  leave  of  bis  relations 
and  friends,  together  with  the  domestics  of  his 
family.  This  occupied  moat  of  the  following 
day.  Several  persons  being  sent  for  at  his  re- 
quest ;  when  they  came,  he  desired  a  quiet  pause, 
that  he  might  feel  his  way  to  speak  with  them. 

Early  in  the  morning,  some  friends  who  had 
been  with  him  through  the  night,  having  retired, 
he  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  being  left  alone 
with  his  motlier,  saying  "  this  is  our  parting  op- 
portunity." In  opening  his  mind  and  feelings 
to  her,  he  remarked,  "  My  love  to  thee  was 
never  stronger  than  it  is  now.  To  mere  human 
reason  it  seems  irreconcilable  I  should  not  be 
spared  to  be  a  comfort  to  thee  in  thy  declining 
years ;  but  I  see  it  to  be  in  the  ordering  of  Di- 
vine Providence  that  i  go  now.  His  wisdom  is 
inscmtable.  No  skill  of  man  could  have  saved 
me.  If  we  tiad  gone  to  the  South  last  winter, 
as  was  often  recommended,  it  would  bare  made 
no  important  change  in  my  health.  I  know 
there  is  a  power  that  oould  have  restored  me, 
and  can  do  it  now ;  it  can  even  raise  the  dead 
when  consistent  with  His  will.  If  He  had  any 
work  specially  for  me  to  do,  I  beKeve  He  would 
even  now  raise  mo  again  for  the  purpose,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  this  to  be  done,  and  I 
might  never  be  better  prepared  to  die  than  I  am 
nt  present.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  resigned.  When 
I  shall  be  taken  from  thee,  endeavor  to  be  cheer- 
ful;  attend   to  thy  concerns;  go  to   religious 


meetings ;  visit  thy  friends,  entertain  them  as 
heretorore."     She  replied,  she  intended  to  follow 
his  counsel''  if  her  Heavenly  Father  gave  her 
strength.      He  added  with  much  earnestness, 
"He  never  has  forsaken  thee;  serve  Him  and 
He  never  will  forsake  thee.     Be  faithful  to  all 
his  requiring;,  and  then  we  shall  meet  again  in 
Heaven.    There  Li  no  other  way  to  His  kingdom 
but  by  obedience  to  His  will."    Ho  then  repeat- 
ed the  exhortation,  "Try  to  be  cheerful.     I  was 
so  in  thy  absence  during  tho  space  of  several 
months  in  1852.     I  felt  myself  in  my  right 
place  at  home.     My  trust  and  confidence  was  in 
my  Heavenly  Father;  although  I  was  mostly 
alone  as  to  outward  society,  I  felt  safe  in  his  care 
and  keeping.     I  was  confident  that  he  would  not 
permit  anything  to  come  upon  me|that  was  not  de- 
signed as  a  blessing ;  thus  I  passed  the  time  in 
thy  absence,  not  only  cheerfully  but  happily." 
To  a  young  woman,  for  whose  welfare  he  was 
very  solicitous,   he  said,   "some  young  friends 
seem  preparing  to  go  great  lengths   in  amuse- 
ments, and  to  think  little  of  a  future  state,  or, 
if  thoughts  of  that  nature  arise,  light  and  trifling 
diversions  are  calculated  tO'  dissipate  them,     i 
deaire  thou  mayest  be  a  Friend,  attend  to  the 
smallest  manifestations  of  duty,  though  it  should 
be  to  lay  aside  some  article  of  dress,  fear  not 
what  others  may  say.     There  is  a  power  that  can 
carry  thee  through  every  trial.     Plaoe  thy  de- 
pendence upon  it,  and  when  anything  is  presented 
to  thy  mind  as  a  duty,  wait  to  know  that  it  is  a 
Divine  requiring,  and  thy  obedience  will  bring 
thee  a  reward  greater  than  anything  eUo  can 
give.     Thus  make  thy  peace  with  thy  Maker 
while  in  health,  that  when  prostrated  on  a  bed 
of  sickness  thon  mayest  not  have  a  guilty  con- 
science to  contend  with.     What  should  I  do  now, 
in  this  great  weakness,  if  I  did  not  feel  my  con- 
science clear  in  the  sight  of  my  Maker." 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  tho  day  and 
following  night  he  said,  "  the  nearer  I  draw  to- 
ward the  close  of  life,  the  greater  is  the  peace  I 
enjoy,  and  the  brighter  is  iny  prospect  of  an  en- 
trance into  eternal  rest.  Give  my  love  to  all  my 
friends  every  where,"  and  to  an  agnd  friend 
whom  he  named,  Siiy,  "I  go  a  little  before  thee." 
In  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  he  expressed  his 
love  and  gratitude  for  their  kindness  and  atten- 
tion to  him.  To  one  who  had  long  looked  to  him 
for  counsel  and  care  he  said,  "  Put  thy  trust  in 
Providence;  He  will  provide  for  thee."  He 
being  the  last  of  his  mother's  children,  he  felt 
much  solicitude  for  her,  and  having  made  every 
arrangement  in  his  power,  for  her  future  comfort 
and  accommodation,  he  qommendcd  her  to  those 
he  loved. 

After  be  bad  done  speaking  to  the  last  friend 
who  had  come  to  see  him,  he  said,  "I  am  done. 
Now  Icttest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace. 
I  see  a  place  prepared  for  me."  Requesting 
that  all  around  should  be  kept  quiet  and  still,  he 
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said,  "  Now  I  should  be  glad  to  pass  quietly 
away,  and  be  released  from  all  my  sufferings, 
but  nevertheless,  am  willing  to  lay  here  as  long 
as  to  my  Heavenly  Father  it  may  seem  best.' 
Daring  the  night,  his  head  becoming  distressed, 
affected  his  intellect,  so  that  he  requested,  if  he 
should  become  quite  insensible  of  what  passed, 
that  nothing  of  a  spirituous  nature  should  be 
given  him,  fearine  that  by  ecdeavorine  to  give 
temporary  strength  to  the  body,  the  mind  might 
be  clouded  and  weakened;  thus  reviving  his 
often  repeated  testimony  against  the  use  of  8pirit- 
nous  liquors,  even  as  a  medicine,  having  some- 
times taken  them  in  this  way  until  he  became 
uneasy  with  it,  saying  to  a  friend,  "I  would 
rather  die  than  be  restored  to  health  by  their 
tue,  because  I  see  a  danger  'of  falline  a  victim 
to  the  love  of  thenii.''  During  several  hours  of 
the  following  morning,'  he  suffered  much  from 
.  oppression  in  breathing,  and  great  uneasiness  in 
the  head,  so  that  his  intellect  was  again  affected. 
Afterwards,  when  his  mind  became  settled,  he 
said  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  resigned  to  bear  all  this 
suffering.  I  see  clearly,  there  is  another  state 
beyond,  where  all  is  joy  and  peace,  and  that  I 
shall  enter  into  it  when  this  scene  closes." 
Then  again  bearing  his  testimony  to  the  all  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Divine  Power  as  the  only  source 
of  good,  he  said,  "Our  own  works  will  avail 
nothing.  Whatever  our  Heavenly  Father  com- 
mands, that  do ;  and  put  your  trust  in  Him." 
To  a  young  woman  who  was  waiting  on  him,  he 
said,  "  I  am  willing  to  bear  all  my  present  suf- 
fering, for  all  is  silence  and  joy  in  Heaven.'' 

His  mother  going  to  him,  he  affectionately 
saluted  her,  saying  "  Farewell,  the  last  parting 
must  come,  this  is  our  last  farewell."  Then 
waving  his  hand,  as  a  signal  to  leave  him,  he 
lay  quietly,  until  it  was  evident  that  his  respira- 
tion was  failing,  when  after  a  short  interval, 
without  a  sigh  or  struggle,  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
at  20  minutes  after  1  o'clock,  on  the  Ist  day  of 
the  11th  month,  1854,  in  the  29th-  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  us  no  cause  to  doubt,  that  his  im- 
mortal spirit  has  passed  from  its  earthly  taber- 
nacle, "to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  nndefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away." 

His  remains  were  interred  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  at  Wes^bury,  after  a  large  and 
solemn  meeting  held  on  the  occasion. 

As  further  iflnstrating  the  religious  concern  of 
the  deceased,  it  may  bo  added,  that  several  days 
previous  to  his  denth,  he  gave  directions  relative 
to  his  funeral.  He  requested  that  his  remains 
shonld  be  laid  out  in  a  plain,  simple  manner,  and 
his  coffin  made  of  pine,  without  omameot,  as 
had  been  the  custom  of  his  family  for  many 
years,  saying,  "[  have  a  testimony  to  bear  against 
the  modern  f  ishion  of  laying  out  the  dead  in  an 
expensive  ornamental  way,  and  I  desire  that  no 
monument  or  tombstone  of  any  kind  may  be 
placed  at  my  grave."— Then  added,  "  Take  me 


into  the  Meeting  house,  and  then  I  would  be 
willing  a  solemn,  silent  meeting  should  be  held 
on  the  occasion,  but  as  to  the  latter,  I  lay  no 
restrictions,  but  leave  all  to  Divine  direction." 


XARLT  PIKTT. — BK).   UI. 

Joseph  Bevington,son  of  Timothy  and  Hannah 
Bevington,  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  was  a  young 
man,  who  from  a  child  was  sober  and  well  in- 
clined, exemplary  in  his  conduct,  dutiful  to  his 
parents,  and  of  a  tender  and  loving  disposition. 
As  he  grew  up  towards  man's  estate,  he  gave 
evident  proofs  of  a  suitable  attention  to  that  di- 
vine principle  in  his  own  mind,  by  which  hid 
conduct  was  so  regulated,  as  to  give  ground  of 
hope  that  he  would  fill  up  his  station  with  repu- 
tation to  himself  and  comfort  to  his  friends. 

He  was  taken  ill  the  1st  of  the  6th  mo.  1771, 
and  his  disorder  gradually  increasing,  his  father 
found  bis  mind  engaged  to  go  and  sit  by  him  one 
evening,  on  his  going  to  bed  sooner  than  usual, 
and  in  much  tenderness  expressed,  that  though 
he  had  hoped  he  might,  in  the  appointment  of 
Providence,  have  been  his  successor,  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world,  yet,  when  illness  at- 
tacked even  one  so,  young  and  healthy  as  he,  the 
issue  might  be  doubtful,  and  therefore  desired 
him  to  examine  his  accounts  and  mectness  for  a 
final  change,  if  the  Lord  should  please  to  remove 
him.  He,  in  affectionate,  lively  terms,  expressed 
the  sense  he  had  of  bis  father's  tender  regard  for 
him,  and  they  parted  that  evening  under  a  sweet 
sense  of  that  love  which  unites  beyond  the  ties 
of  nature. 

His  distemper  increasing,  which  proved  to  be 
a  fever,  he  was  mercifully  preserved  sensible. 
His  father  and  mother  being  often  concerned  to 
wait  on  the  Lord  by  his  bed  side,  he  was  fre- 
quently broken  into  tenderness,  but  did  not  say 
much. 

Getting  a  little  better,  ho  went  into  the  coun- 
try for  the  air.  In  some  conversation  with  a 
friend  there  who  was  .in  a  declining  state,  he  ex- 
pressed, that  he  did  not  know  how  it  might  please 
Providence  to  deal  with  him  j  "  but,"  said  he,  • 
"  I  had  rather,  if  consistent  with  his  will,  go 
now,  than  live  longer  and  fall  into  any  thing 
that  might  bring  dishonor  to  our  holy  profes- 
sion." 

A  near  friend  visiting  him,  found  him  in  tears, 
and  expressing  her  fears  lest  any  thing  had 
grieved  him,  he  finswered,'no,  but  that  he  was 
looking  toWnrd  another  world. 

He  returned  from  the  country  in  about  a  week, 
rather  poorly,  and  on  the  morrow  was  seized 
with  a  shivering  fit,  and  sending  fr>r  his  father 
he  with  earnestness  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
said,  "  Dear  father,  I  have  already  gone  through 
a  very  trying  time,  but  I  believe  this  will  be 
much  more  so  ;"  and  expressing  his  care  for  his 
parents,  added,  "  He  that  made  me,  has  a  right 
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to  take  mo  awaj  vhen  he  pleases ;  and  I  desire, 
that  as  he  hath  favored  ine  with  much  resigoa- 
tion  of  mind  to  his  will  hitherto,  it  may  con- 
tinne.  I  hare  not  always  been  so  careful  and 
circumspect  in  my  conduct  as  I  ought  to  have 
been ;  but  lately,  and  especially  since  my  illness, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  havo  done  better,  and 
trust  it  will  be  well  with  me." 

His  indisposition  increasing,  all  hopes  of  his 
recovery  wure  removed,  in  which  ho  being  in 
extreme  pain  and  sickness,  his  parents  were  en- 
gaged to  wait  on  the  Lord  with  him,  who  was 
graeiously  pleased  to  comfort  their  minds ;  and 
under  this  broken,  humble,  contrite  state  before 
Him  who  sustains  his  people  in  every  needful 
time,  this  beloved  youth  with  an  audible  voice 
said,  "  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  day  would  this  have 
been  to  me,  if  I  had  cause  to  fear  I  was  going  to 
meet  an  angry  judge,  that  might  say,  depart 
from  me,  thou  worker  of  iniquity !  but,"  said  he, 
«  I  have  hope  in  God,  that  I  shall  be  admitted 
into  his  rest."  This  much  bowed  the  hearts  of 
all  his  connections  present,  and  helped  to  bear 
up  their  spirits  in  this  trying  season. 

Soon  after,  this  dear  object  of  paternal  affec- 
tion, quietly  departed  this  life  in  his  Other's 
arms,  having  in  a  good  degree  escaped  the 
dangers,  jeopardies,  an4  temptations  attendant 
on  human  life,  and  we  trust  was  gathered  with 
the  beauty  of  innocence  upon  him,  to  the  just  of 
all  generations,  in  the  2l8t  year  of  his  age. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  QUAKERS. 

The  following  sentiment  was  published  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 

For  my  part,  I  conscienscioasly  believe,  that 
there  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion  in  the 
idolatry  that  kneels  in  mistaken  though  heartfblt 
gratitude,  to  a  sculptured  image,  than  in  the  de- 
liberate mockery  that  sends  up  solemn  sounds 
from  thoughtless  tongues.  This  is  a  rock  of 
temptation  which  the  Quakers  have  avoided ;  in 
dispensing  with  the  inspiration  of  song,  they  at 
least  shun  its  abuses :  and  if  they  really  succeed 
in  filling  their  hour  with  intense  religious  medi- 
tation and  spiritual  communion  ;  if  from  their, 
still  retreat  the  waves  of  this  boisterous  world 
arc  excluded,  and  send  hither  no  disturbing 
billows ;  if  no  calculations  of  interest,  and  no 
sanguine  plans  are  there  presented  ;  if  no  hopes, 
nor  fears,  nor  regrets,  nor  triumphs,  nor  recoUec- 
Uons,  nor  any  other  flowers  that  grow  this  side 
the  grave,  are  gathered  and  pressed  to  the 
boBom,  on  the  margin  of  these  quiet  waters;  if, 
in  short,  the  very  silence  of  the  scene  is  not  too 
mach  for  the  feeble  heart  of  man,  which  if  de- 
prived of  the  sta;  of  external  things  will  either 
fall  back  on  itself,  or  else  will  rove  to  the  world's 
end,  to  expend  its  restless  activity  in  a  field  of 
cbaotio  imaginings ;  if,  I  say,  the  Quakers  are  so 
happy  as  to  escape  these  perils,  together  with 


the  sedtietions  to  vanity  which  music  and  preach- 
ing present,  then  must  their  worship  be  the 
purest  of  all  worships,  and  their  absence  of 
forms  be  the  perfectiod  of  all  form. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Chronicle  of  1769,  published  by  William  God- 
dard,  in  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  in  or  about  the 
year  1710,  a  Swedish  Missionary  preached  a 
sermon  at  an  Indian  treaty  held  at  Conestogoe, 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  sermon  he  set  forth 
Original  Sin,  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator,  and 
endeavored  by  certain  arguments  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 

That  after  he  had  ended  his  discourse,  one  of 
the  Indian  chiefs  made  a  speech  in  reply  to  his 
sermon,  the  discourse  on  both  sides  being  made 
known  by  interpreters.  That,  the  missionaiy,  on 
his  return  to  Sweden,  published  both  his  sermon 
and  the  Indian's  reply  in  Latin,  and  having  de- 
dicated them  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  desired 
them  to  furnish  him.  with  arguments  to  confute 
such  strong  reasoning  of  the  Indians. 

pHIIiALATHES. 

"  Since  the  subject  of  this  errand  is  to  persuade 
us  to  embrace  a  new  doctrine,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss,  before  we  offer  him  the  reasons  why 
we  cannot  comply  with  his.  request,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  grounds  and  principles  of  that  reli- 
gion which  he  would  have  us  to  abandon.  Our 
^rcfathers  were  under  a  strong  impression,  as 
also  we  are,  that  those  who  act  well  in  this  life, 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  next,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  virtue;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  behave  wickedly  here  will  undergo 
such  punishments  hereafter,  as  are  proportionate 
to  the  crimes  they  were  guilty  of. 

This  has  been  constantly  and  invariably  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  for  a  truth,  through 
every  successive  generation  of  our  ancestors,  It 
could  not  then  have  teken  ite  rise  from  fables, 
for  human  fiction,  however  artfully  and  plausibly 
contrived,  can  never  gain  credit  long,  among  any 
people  where  free  enquiry 'is  allowed,  which  was 
never  denied  by  our  ancestors,  who  on  the  con- 
trary thought  it  the  sacred  and  inviolable  right 
of  every  man  to  examine  and  judge  for  himself 
Therefore  we  think  it  evident  that  our  notion 
concerning  future  rewards  and  punishmente  was 
either  revealed  immediately  from  heaven  to  some 
of  our  forefathers,  and  from  them  descended  to 
us,  or  that.it  is  implanted  in  each  of  us  at  our 
creation  by  the  Creator  of  all  things.  What- 
ever the  method  might  have  been  whereby  God 
has  been  pleased  to  moke  known  his  will  and 
give  tis  a  knowledge  of  our  duty,  it  is  still  in  our 
sense  a  divine  revelation. 

Now,  we  desire  to  propose  to  him  some  ques- 
tions. Does  he  believe  that  our  forefathers,  men 
eminent  for  their  piety,  constant  and  warm  in 
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the  pursuit  of  virtue,  hoping  thereby  to  merit 
eternal  happiness,  were  all  danroed  ?  Does  he 
think  that  we,  who  are  their  zealAus  imitators 
in  good  works,  and  influenced  by  the  same 
motives  as  they  were,  earnestly  endeaToriug,  with 
the  greatest  circa mspection,  to  tread  the  paths 
of  integrity,  are  in  a  state  of  damnation  ?  If 
those  be  his  seutiments  they  are  snrvly  as  im- 
pious  as  they  are  bold  and  daring.  In  the  next 
place,  we  bpg  that  he  would  explain  himself  more 
particularly  concerning  the  revelation  he  talks 
of.  If  be  admits  of  no  other  bat  what  is  con- 
tained in  his  written  book,  the  contrary  is  evident 
from  what'has  been  shown  before ;  but,  if  he  says 
that  God  has  revealed  himSclf,  but  not  sufficient 
for  our  salvation,  then  we  ask  to  what  purpose 
should  he  have  revealed  himself  to  as  in  any 
wise  7  It  is  clear  that  a  revelation  insuflScient 
to  save  cannot  put  us  in  a  better  condition  than 
we  should  be  in  without  any  revelation  at  all; 
we  cannot  conceive  that  God  should  point  out  to 
us  the  end  we  ought  to  aim  atj  without  opening 
to  us  the  way  to  arrive  at  that  end.  But  sup- 
posing our  understanding  to  be  so  far  illuminated 
as  to  know  it  to  be  our  duty  to  please  God,  who 
yet  has  kft  us  under  an  incapacity  of  doing  it, 
will  this  missionary  therefore  conclude  that  we 
shall  be  eternally  damned  7  Will  he  take  upon 
him  to  pronounce  damnation  against  us  for  not 
doing  those  things  which  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges were  impossible  by  us  to  be  done  7  It- is 
our  opinion  that  every  man  is  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge  for  his  own  salvation.  The 
Almighty,  for  any  thing  we  know,  may  have 
communicated  himself  to  different  races  of  people 
in  a  different  manner ;  some  say  they  have  the 
will  of  God  in  writing;  be  it  so,  their  revelation 
has  no  advantage  above  ours,  since  both  must  be 
equally  sufficient  to  save,  or  the  end  of  the  reve- 
lation would  be  frustrated ;  besides,  if  they  both 
be  true,  they  must  be  the  same  in  substance,  and 
the  difference  can  only  be  in  the  mode  of  the 
oommunioation. 

He  tells  us  there  are  many  precepts  in  his 
written  revelation  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of;  but  those  written  commands  could  only  be 
designed  for  those  who  have  the  writings ;  they 
canuot  possibly  concern  us.  Had  the  Almighty 
thought  such  knowledge  nece8.sary  for  our  salva- 
tion, his  goodness  would  not  have  so  long  de- 
ferred the  communication  of  it  to  us ;  and  to  say 
that  in  a  matter  so  necessary  he  could  not  at 
one  and  the  same  time  equally  reveal  himself  to 
all  mankind,  is  nothing  less  than  an  absolute 
denial  of  his  omnipotence.  Without  doubt  he 
can  make  his  will  manifest  with  or  without  the 
help  of  any  book  or  the  assistance  of  any  bookish 
man  whatsoever.  We  shall  in  the  next  place 
consider  the  arguments  which  arise  from  a  con- 
sideration of  Providence.  If  we  be  the  work  of 
God,  which  we  presume  will  not  be  denied,  it 
follows  from  thence  that  we  are  under  the  care 


and  protection  of  God,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  Deity  should  abandon  his  own  creatures 
and  be  utterly  regardless  of  their  welfare.  Then 
to  say  that  the  Almighty  has  permitted  us  to  re- 
main in  a  fatal  error  through  so  many  ages  ia  to 
represent  him  as  a  tyrant.  How  is  it  consistent 
with  his  justice  to  force  life  upon  a  nee  of  mortals 
without  their  consent,  and  then  to  damn  them 
eternally  without  opening  to  them  a  door  of 
salvation.  Our  conceptions  of  the  gracious  God 
are  much  more  noble,  and  we  think  that  those  who 
teach  otherwise  do  little  less  than  blaspheme. 
Again,  it  is  through  the  care  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  that  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
through  many  generations  to  this  day,  our  name 
has  been  preserved  unblotted  out  by  our  enemies, 
unreduced  to  nothing;  by  the  same  care  we  now 
enjoy  oar  lives  and  are  famished  with  the  neces- 
sary means  of  preserving  those  lives.  But  all 
those  things  are  trifling  compared  with  our  sal- 
vation ;  therefore,  since  God  has  been  so  oareiiil 
of  us  in  matters  of  little  consequence,  it  will  be 
absurd  to  affirm  that  he  has  neglected  us  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance.  Admit  that 
he  hath  forsaken  us,  yet  it  could  net  have  been 
without  a  just  cause.  Let  us  suppose  that  some 
heinous  crime  was  committed  by  one  of  oar 
ancestors,  like  to  that  we  are  told  happened 
among  another  race  of  people  in  such  a  case, 
God  would  certainly  punish  the  criminal,  but 
would  never  involve  us  that  are  innocent  in  hia 
guilt  Those  who  think  otherwise  miist  make  the 
Almighty  a  very  whimsical,  ill-natured  being. 
Once  more,  are  the  Christians  more  virtuous,  or 
rather  are  they  not  much  more  vicious  than  we 
are  7  If  so,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  they  are 
the  objects  of  God's  beneficence  while  we  are 
neglected  7  Does  the  Deity  confer  his  favors 
without  reason,  and  with  so  much  partiality  7 
In  a  word,  we  find  the  Christians  much  more  de- 
praved in  their  morals  than  ourselves,  and  we 
.judge  of  their  doctrine  by  the  badness  of  their 
lives. 


IIXITEBATE    PItEACHERS. 

Speaking  of  the  power  which  accompanied  the 
preaching  of  some  of  the  plain  and  illiterate 
preachers  amongst  the  primitive  Friends,  Isaac 
Pennington  remarks : 

"0  !  the  breathings  and  meltings  of  soul,  the 
sense  of  the  living  presence  of  God,  the  subject- 
ing of  the  heart  unto  the  Lord,  &c.,  which  hath 
often  been  known,  and  sealed  to,  from  the  powerful 
appearance  of  God  in  their  ministry  !  Indeed 
when  I  have  considered  these  and  such-like 
things  in  my  heart,  and  narrowly  marked  them 
in  my  converse  with  them,.  I  have  been  often 
forced  to  cry  out  concerning  them,  'Truly  here 
is  a  man  very  weak  and  contemptible,  but  God 
very  glorious  and  powerful !'  And,  indeed,  when 
at  any  time  I  looked  upon  the  men,  I  was  hardly 
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able  to  forbear  disdaining  them ;  bat  ou  the  other 
hand,  when  the  eye  of  my  spirit  beheld  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Lord  in  them,  (  conld 
nanUy  forbear  over  esteeming  and  exalting 
them.'' 


THX  BaPERIOBITT  OF  UOKAL  POWEK  XO  BBVTAL 
FORCE. 

Ltnomfw  Fightmg  Christiatu. 

A  short  time  before  the  late  Jolm  Williams 
left  England  for  the  last  time,  I  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  bis  company  during  a  few  honrs'  ride. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  snch  confidence  in  the 
power  at  the  Grospel  principle  of  peace,  that  he 
•hoold  have  no  fear  of  going  alone  amongst  the 
most  sarage  tribe  of  men,  could  be  be  assumed 
that  they  had  not  before  had  intercourse  with 
white  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  affecting  manner  of  his 
death,  yet  from  circumstaDces  which  have  since 
transpired,  it  may.  be  inferred  that  hie]  opinion 
was  correct.  Not  only  at  Erromanga,  but  at 
many  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Englbbmen 
and  Americans  have  been  guilty  of  great  treach- 
ery, and  of  unproToked  acts  of  violence  and  um- 
elty.  These,  of  course,  have  excited  a  spirit  of 
fetaliation  in  the  natives,  who,  when  they  have 
opportunity,  inflict  vengeance  on  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  In  this  they  do  no  other- 
wise than  those  called  civilized  nations.  Is  it 
not  just  what  the  enlighlrned  Chri$tian  English 
and  French  have  done  at  Odessa,  in  the  Baltic, 
and  elsewhere  ?  And  is  not  all  warfare  conducted 
on  the  same  principle,  or  rather  want  of  princi- 
ple ?  The  greatest  suffering  falls  on  the  inno- 
cent ;  while  the  most  guilty  generally  pot  only 
escape  suffering,  but  are  often  the  only  gainers. 
It  is  a  perfect  fallacy  to  resort  to  war  in  order  to 
punish  the  aggressor,  or  to  do  justice  to  the  in- 
jured. A  letter  lately  received  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  states,  that  when  the  ship, 
John  WUliams,  was,  a  short  time-  before,'  lying 
off  Erromango,  the  very  man  who  killed  tbe 
miaaonary,  Williams,  came  on  board. ,  On  being 
asked  why  he  killed  the  missionary, .  ho  replied, 
<•  White  man  had  been  to  the  island  and  slain 
his  brother  and  sister ;  he  feared  this  white  man 
wonld  do  likewise,  and  so  he  killed  him."  This 
man  is  now  under  Christian  instruction.  A  large 
part  of  the  island  still  remains  heathen ;  and  the 
ehief  and  people  of  this  district  tried  to  engage 
the  othOTS  in  a  war,  soon  after  they  became 
Christians.  They  assembled  at  the  boundary 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  in 
former  years,  and  sent  them  a  challenge.  One 
of  the  Christian  chiefs  and  one  of  the  teachers 
WMit  oat  and  met  the  warriors,  and  told  them 
that  they  were  not  afraid  of  them,  but  they  were 
afraid  of  Ood,  and  desired  his  word^  and  would 
not  fight.  The  heathens  were  disarmed  by  their 
admonitions  and  exhortations,  returned  quietly 


to  their  own  homes,  and  there  has  been  no  more 
war  there.  A  beautiful  realization  of  the  text : 
— "When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he 
maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him."  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  world,  if 
their  European-  friends,  who  send  the  Bible  to 
these  people,  received  its  doctrines  in  the  same 
simple  manner.  The  promoters  of  Missionary 
and  Bible  Societies  would  thus  be  greatly  instru- 
mental in  speedily  bringing  about  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Peace  Society — "  permanent  and  uni- 
versal peace."  But  in  this  particular,  the 
heathen  themselves  reason  and  act  more  con- 
sistently than  the  greater  portions  of  professing 
Christians.  A  New  Zealand  chief,  in  convers- 
ing with  a  missionary,  expres.<<ed  his  disapproba- 
iiion  of  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  respecting  a 
future  life.  "  If  this  be  true,"  he  sqid,  "  what 
is  to  become  of  the  warrior  ?  If  there  be  no  pas 
to  attack,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do."  He  saw 
at  once,  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  allow 
of  fighting ;'  and  that  if  he  renounced  heathenism, 
he  must  renounce  war. — Herald  of  Peace. 


EKLIOI0C8  FROFSSSIOX. 

That  professor  of  religion  follows  afar  off  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  Divine  Master,  who  cannot 
be  pointed  at  in  matters  of  every-day  life  as  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  a  truth,  and 
as  sad  as  it  is  true,  that  innumerable  men  marked 
for  their  religions  seal  and  piety  in  the  sanctuary, 
are  equally  marked  for  their  doubtful  integrity 
in  the  street;  just  as  ready  as  a  non-professor  to 
drive  a  sharp  bargain,  to  turn  the  best  side  out 
of  an  article  for  sale,  and  the  best  side  in  of  one 
to  be  purchased,  to  amass  wealth  by  doubtful 
expedients,  and  to  bold  on  to  it  with  a  grip  that 
death  itself  is  scarcely  cooapetent  to  unclose. 

There  is  no  argunlent  more  ready  to  spring  to 
the  lips  of  the  caviler  against  religion,  than  the 
short-comings  of  its  ostensible  professors;  and 
one  unworthy  member  of  a  religious  society  is  s 
&r  greater  hindrance  to  its  success  and  prosperity, 
than  a  hundred  open  and  avowed  enemies.  Of 
what  avail  will  it  be  to  the  man  who  fails  in 
business  and  compromises  his  debts  for  the  very 
purpose  of  making  a  fortune  by  the  financial 
operation,  that  he  and  his  family  attend  a  fashion- 
able ehuroh  regularly,  and  observe  all  the  out- 
ward forms  of  religion  ?  Will  the  man  Who  re- 
ceived twenty  or  fifty  per  cent.. of  an  honest  debt, 
when  the  debtor  might  have  paid  the  whole,  be 
likely  to  respect  religion  the  more  by  these  pro- 
fessions ? 

Men  are  too  apt  to  estimate  the  value  of  any 
doctrine  by  the  character  of  those  who  believe  in 
it,  forgetting  that  professions  and  practice  are 
not  unfrequently  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The 
more  immaculate  a  genuine  thing  may  be,  the 
more  repulsive  does  an  imitation  of  it  appear. 
All  men  have  their  imperfections,  and  therefore 
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Christians  are  not  exempt  from  the  common  (nil- 
ties  of  humanity ;  biii  a  true  fol'ower  of  the 
Saviour,  eren  if  he  does  at  times  wander  from 
the  right  path,  is  quite  another  thing  from  the 
man  who  covers  himself  with  a  thin  cloak  of 
religions  profession,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  his  own  selfish  and  unhallowed  purposes. 

It  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  when  an  un- 
worthy member  of  a  religious  society  comes  be- 
fore  us,  thai  he  is  not  a  tme  and  genuine  repre- 
sentative of  the  church  militant,  and  that  the 
Head  of  the  church  himself  has  made  the  follow- 
ing explicit  declaration. — "  Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall,  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

F  RI E  N  DS'INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  !3,  1865, 

Friends'  School. — In  our  advertising  column 
will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  re-opening  of  the 
Boys'  department  of  this  Institution.  Our  rea- 
ders may  well  believe,  from  the  frequent  mani- 
festations of  interest  to  be  met  with  in  this  pa- 
per, during  former  years,  that  we  rejoice  in  the 
anticipated  resuscitation  of  this  branch  of  our 
school.  We  have  long  mourned  over  the  seem- 
ing apathy  of  Society  in  regard  to  the  deeply  in- 
teresting subject  of  education.  To  us  it  has 
constituted  a  paradox,  not  easily  reconciliable 
with  its  antecedent  history,  that  a  commodious 
building,  with  all  the  appliances  for  teaching, 
should  be  vainly  proffered  for  use  and  oocapa- 
tion,  in  the  heart  of  a  city  peculiarly  stamped 
and  characterized  by  the  presence  and  influence 
of  Friends. 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  stigma  implied 
by  this  feeling,  will  now  be  wiped  away.  The 
committee  have  procured  the  services  of  a  Teach- 
er whose  reputation  stands  high,  and  whose  ef- 
forts will  doubtless  soon  place  the  character  of 
the  Seminary  in  the  foremost  rank  of  similar  in- 
stitutions. It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  observe 
the  restoration  of  the  good  old  practice  of  two 
sessions  a  day  instead  of  one.  We  understand 
the  Committee  were  unanimous  upon  this  subject, 
and  we  augur  favorably  for  the  future  health 
and  comfort  of  the  pupils,  as  its  result.  To  de- 
velop sound  minds  in  sound  bodies,  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  student  must  be  carefully  provided 
for.  The  continuous  application  of  mental  labor 
through  five  conseontiye  hours  cannot  be  safefer 
the  tender  and  growing  frame  of  the  child.    We 


hope,  therefore,  that  Friends  will,  by  exhibiting 
moderation  and  temperance  in  this  very  impor- 
tant partioolar,  do  something  to  stem  the  mioous 
fashion  of  forcing  the  youthful  intellect  at  the 
expense  of  the  bodily  health. 

In  a  few  words,  we  can  confidentlyrecommend 
this  school,  and  sincerely  hope  that  our  mem- 
bers and  others  will  be  aroused  to  the  great  ne- 
cessity of  a  guarded  education  of  their  offspring 
in  the  principles  we  profess.  If  our  individual 
views  and  predilections  cannot  be  fully  gratified, 
let  us,  at  least,  hopefully  unite  in  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  this  great  concern  of  society  on  a  basis 
which  cordial  union  and  consolidated  effort  can 
alone  render  practicable. 


We  thought  a  former  brief  statement  of  our 
views  in  regard  to  obitaaries,  was  sufficiently  ex- 
planatory, but  we  feel  it  due  to  our.  correspon- 
dent "  R."  whose  strictures  on  our  course  have 
been  received,  still  further  to  state  that  we  have 
endeavored  on  all  oocasions  to  avoid  "partiality/' 
and  when  "change  of  diction"  in  any  commoni- 
cation  has  been  necessary,  to  preserve  the  most 
impressive  and  important  parts,  carefully  consid- 
ering the  feelings  of  friends  most  nearly  interest- 
ed. In  those  to  which  our  correspondent 
alludes  as  having  been  "  unwarrantably  onrtail. 
ed,"  we  thought  the  substance  was  retained,  and 
regret  that  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  While 
we  feel  that  the  liberty  to  judge  should  be  grant- 
ed us,  we  wish  to  exercise  it,  so  far  as  we  are  able> 
in  kindness,  in  justice,  and  in  truth. 


The  Report  of  the  "Society  for  the  Employ- 
ment and  Instruction  of  the  Poor,"  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  the  editorial  of  last  week, 
was  accidentally  omitted  in  that  number,  and 
has  sinoe  been  mislaid.  Wo  will  endeavor  to 
procure  it  for  our  next. 


Mahribd, — On  Fourth  day  afternoon,  the  6th 
inst.,  according  to  the  order  of  Friends,  Thomas 
P.  RowLETT  to  Ltdia  N.,  daughter  of  Thomas  B. 
Longstreth,  all  of  this  city. 


The  longer  I  lire  the  more  expedient  I  find  it 
to  endeavor  more  and  more  to  extend  my  sympa* 
thies  and  affections.  The  nataral  tendency  of 
advancing  years  is  to  narrow  and  eontraot  these 
feelings.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  wish  to  form  a 
new  and  sworn  friendship  every  day,  to  increase 
my  circle  of  intimates ;  these  are  very  different 
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affiun.  Bat  I  find  it  condnees  to  my  mental 
health  and  happiness  to  find  out  all  I  oan  which 
is  amiable  in  those  I  oome  in  contact  with,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  it. — Bernard  Barton. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Queen  Caroline,  viift 
of  George  2d,  to  the  Princett  Charlotte. 

Fortanately  for  mankind,  thsre  has  arisen  oat 
of  a  system  of  disputation,  anarchy  of  belief  and 
disbelief,  a  religion  called  the  religion  of  the 
Qvakert ;  and  althoagh  the  great  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  simple,  original  worship,  I  shau 
make  a  few  remarks  npon  it,  heoaase  I  am  oon- 
idous  yon  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  its  beauty,  im- 
portaaoe,  and  tmth. 

It  appears  to  me,  my  Charlotte,  that  the  pro- 
gress made  by  this  interesting  people,  vulgarly 
ealled  Quakers,  and  oflScially  et^led  Friends,  above 
all  other  sects,  in  simplifying  Christianity,  and 
freeing  it  from  those  mixtures  which  have  so 
moch  disgraced  and  abused  it,  has  been  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  it  may  justly  set  them  at  the 
head  of  all  reformers,  and  stamp  them  with  a 
decisive  character,  in  which  their  little  peculiari- 
ties of  manner  are  worthy  of  remark.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  the  only  sect  who  admit  no 
priests  or  ministers,  as  a  separate  order  of  men, 
into  their  constitution ;  an  advantage  of  so  capital 
a  nature,  that  some  think  it  well  worth  parchas- 
ing  by  the  institution  of  a  distinct  society  for 
that  direct  purpose  only.  For  what  a  legion  of 
evilsdoes  this  cot ofi*?  Not4)0  mention-the  greater 
mischiefs,  which  the  straggles  for  >realtb  and 
power,  by  ah  established  clergy,  have  in  all 
countries  occasioned,  are  not  their  rivalries, 
their  parties,  their  centnxreiflies,  their  interests, 
thMT  intermeddlings,  the  b^ine  of  concord  and 
brotherly  affection  in  all  the  communities  of 
separatists  ?  Does  not  their  ordinate  authority 
frequently  as  much  infringe  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  private  congregations,  as  it  always  does 
of  national  churches  ?  Do  they  not  afford  a  ready 
means  of  laying  at  the  foot  of  power,  the  politi- 
cal influences  of  dissenting  bodies  1  It  would 
be  too  much  to  assert  that  it  never  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion,  le  institute  such  a  body  of  men,  ind 
that  the  supposed  necessity  of  them  is  contradic- 
tory to  the  notion  of  divine  revelation,  freely  and 
clearly  communicated  in  writing;  but  we  cannot 
help  lamenting,  at  least,  that  so  many  corrup- 
tions, forgeries  and  interpolations  of  scripture, 
which  they  have  been  accused  of^  should  deform 
the  page  of  history.  Secondly,  I  find  that  the 
Quakers  are  the  only  people  who  have  completely 
detached  religion  from  state  policy,  and  thereby 
avoided  that  doubtful  combination  of  two  dis- 
similar interests,  which  has  too  frequently  spoiled 
and  calominated  both.  They  haye  confined 
religion  to  ita  proper  prorince,  of  amending  the 
heart  and  liTCs  of  men,  and  haTC  i^horred  the 


plan  of  making  it  subservient  to  the  narrow  and 
temporary  purposes  of  a  party  or  a  government. 
They  have  not  dared  to  enlist  the  Almighty  in 
the  service  of  a  particular  nation,  or  to  point  his 
thunders  acainst  their  fellow  creatures,  merely 
because  their  worldly  interests  interfered. 

They  have  not  set  apart  days  for  the  religious 
«blebration,  or  commemoration  of  public  events, 
the  final  consequence  of  which  no  man  can  see, 
and  wiiich  are  regarded  with  totally  different 
feelings  by  different  parties.  Keepiog  their  own 
hands  unstained  with  blood,  they  have  viewed 
the  shedding  of  blood  by  others  as  a  subject  of 
humiliation  rather  than  of  thanksgiving ;  and  if 
ever  they  offer  prayers  for  national  blessings,  it  ' 
is  for  those  of  peace,  brotherly  love,  and  right- 
eousness, in  which  they  desire  that  all  mankind 
should  equally  participate  and  as  strenuously 
endeavor  to  effect. 

Thirdly.  I  do  not  know  that  they  differ  from 
other  Christians  in  their  speculative  notions  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  interposition  of 
Providence  in  human  conocme ;  yet  I  can  see 
that  they  are  much  more  wary  and  reserved  than 
others  in  making  petitions  for  particular  favors ; 
and  hence,  according  to  my  judgment,  they  pre- 
serve a  greater  consistency  in  the  theory  of  di- 
vine perfections,  and  inculcate  a  more  tranquil 
and  reverential  suhmission  to  the  will  of  the 
Deity 

Fourthly.  By  boldly  discarding,  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  simplify  and  rationalize,  those  rites 
of  religion  which,  from  a  kind  of  emblematical 
veil  thrown  about  them,  will  always  be  abused 
and  misunderstood  by  the  vulgar  and  fanciful; 
they  have  eradicated  from  among  themselves  a 
vast  mass  of  superstition  and  error,  from  which 
no  sect  that  retains  them  is  entirely  free,  and 
which,  in  some,  has  almost  overwhelmed  all  that 
is  valuable  in  revelation.  How  far  they  have 
been  justified  in  doing  this  from  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  I  do  not  enquire,  but  the  advantage 
of  having  got  rid  of  such  inlets  to  false  opinion, 
must  be  manifest  to  all  who  are  capable  of  mak- 
ing comparisons,  and  of  valuing  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  that  no  society 
of  Christians  ever  acquired  the  essential  of  their 
religion  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  or  in  so  pure  a  form ; 
and  those  privileges  are  so  intrinsically  valuable, 
that  I  should  not  doubt  of  the  ability  of  such  a 
sect  to  maintain  its  ground,  even  though  it  were 
to  resign  ita  little  peculiarities  of  speech  and 
dress. 

But  this  is  s  measure  I  would  by  now  means 
recommend  to  them ;  their  dress,  in  particular 
should  never  be  lenonnoed;  its  simplicity  may 
expose  them  to  the  ridicule  of  fools,  but  at  the 
same  time  secure  them  the  approbation  of  the 
wise  and  good.  That  yon  may  be  one  of  the 
latter  number,  ia  the  prayer  of        CAacoJNX. 
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The  following  interesting  ttoconnt  of  the 
Potato,  is  taken  from  a  work  written  by  Dr. 
John  Bell,  containing  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
perties, qualities,  and  occasionally  the  history  of 
whatever  constitutes  the  food  or  drink  of  man. 

THE   POTATO. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
P9tato  ij  indigenous  to  Chili  and  Pern,  in  which 
countries  it  grows  wild.-  The  plant  is  very  com- 
mon about  Valparaiso,  and  Mr.  Cruickshank 
says,  that  he  has  noticed  it  along  the  coast  for 
fifteen  leagues  to  the  northward  of  that  port. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  ascribed  to  the  wild 
plant,  by  this  gentleman,  viz.,  that  Uie  flowers 
are  always  pure  white,  free  from  the  purple  tint 
so  common  in  the  cultivated  varieties.  Amidst 
conflicting  testimony  and  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  must  give  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  potato.  Its  introduc- 
tion by  him  into  Ireland  in  1610,  ui  well  authen- 
ticated by  corroborative  testimony.  Among  the 
anecdotes  told  of  this  enterprising  voyager,  it  is 
said  that  when  his  gardener  at  Youoghall,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  had  reared  to  the  full  maturity 
of  "  apples,"  the  potatoes  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Knight,  as  a  fine  frail  brought  from 
America,  the  man  brought  to  his  master -one  of 
the  apples,  and  asked  him  if  that  were  the  fine 
fruit.  Sir  Walter  having  examined  it,  was,  or 
feigned  to  be,  so  dissatisfied,  the  he  ordered  the 
"  weed"  to  be  rooted  up.  The  gardener  obeyed, 
and  in  rooting  out  the  weeds  found  a  bushel  of 
potatoes. 

The  discrepancy  of  opinion  respecting  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  potato  in  Europe, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the  com- 
mon with  the  sweet  potato.  The  latter  was  in- 
troduced into  Europe  long  before  the  former, 
and  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  the  species 
brought  from  New  Granada  by  Hawkins. 

Potatoes  were  at  first  looked  upon  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  cultivated  by  a  very  few.  The 
Royal  Society,  in  1663,  encouraged  a  more  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  them,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting famine.  Previously,  however,  to  1684 
they  were  raised  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  in  that  year,  they  were 
planted,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  fields  in 
Lancashire,  a  county  in  which  they  have  ever 
since  been  very  extensively  cultivated.  Their 
growth  was  more  rapidly  extended  in  Ireland 
than  in  England,  and  they  have  long  furnished 
irom  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the  entire  food 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Potatoes  were  not 
raised  in  Scotland,  except  in  gardens,  till  1728, 
when  they  were  planted  in  the  open  flelds  by  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Prentice,  a  day  laborer 
at  Kilsyth. 

Some  of  the  good  people  in  Scotland  were  op- 
posed, at  first,   to  the  new  vegetaUe,  doolaring 


that  "  potatoes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 
Some  of  the  priests  in  the  Ionian  islands,  at  a 
later  period,  exponents  probably  of  the  prejudioes 
of  the  people,  manifested  their  hostilify  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  potato  was  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 
cause  of  man's  fall ;  and  of  course  its  use  was 
both  immoral  and  irreligious.  Of  a  piece  with 
this  was  the  hostility  of  the  French  to  the  growth 
of  the  potato  in  their  country,  in  their  voting 
againat  a  benevolent  gentleman  who  took  the 
pains  to  foster  it;  culture,  under  the  plea  that 
he  had  invented  the  potato.  .        , 

The  potato  was  introduced  from  England  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  ihence  to  Glermaoy,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  laat  century.  It  was  first 
cnltivated  in  Sweden  in  1720,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  exertions  and  recommendation  of  Lin- 
naeus, it  did  not  com*  into  general  cultivation 
unlil  1764,  when  a  royal  edict  was  published 
for  the  encouragement  of  this,  branch  of  hus- 
bandry. 

In  France  much  of  the  final  success  of  its  more 
extended  cultivation  waa  due  to  the  exertions  of 
the  benevolent  Parmentier,  who  persevered 
amidst  open  opposition  and  ridicule  of  all  kinds. 
For  a  while,  the  king,  Louis  XVI.,  and  his  oonrt 
wore  the  flower  of  the  potato  in  the  button-holes 
of  their  coats,  at  a  means  of  enlisting  popular 
favor,  or,  what  at  that  time  was  equivalent,  fash- 
ion on  its  side.  The  dearth,  in  the  first  years  of 
the  French  wvolution,  served  to  direct  attention 
mote  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato, 
which,  after  a  time,  became  general.  To  it  were 
the  people  of  France  and  some  other  parta  «f 
Europe  indebted  for  protection  against  famine, 
in  the  disastrous  years  of  1816  and  1817.  We 
might  suppose,  however,  from  the  following  inci- 
dent, that  the  prejudices  against  the  root  wore 
not  so  great  in  all  parts  ef  France,  even  at  the 
time  in  which  Parmentier  was  laboring  so  hard 
in  its  &vor.  In  the  seven  years  war — 1756  to 
1763 — a  small  detachment  of  the  French  army, 
while  in  Saxony,  having  its  supplies  cut  off,  the 
soldiers  subsisted  for  eight  or  ten  days  entirely 
on  potatoes,  obtained  from  the  fields,  nor  was 
the  manner  of  living  considered  among  them  as 
by  any  means  a  hardship.  Less  than  thirty 
years  before  this  event,  the  potato  was  unknown 
to  the  agriculturists  of  SaXony. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  potato  in  Switzerland,  which  was  be- 
gun in  1720,  had  so  much  increased,  that  it  con- 
stituted the  food  of  two-thirds  of  the  people.  In 
the  present  day,  it  still  forms  a  leading  article 
of  food  among  the  peasantry  of  that  country.  It 
likewise  makes  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the 
productive  husbandry  of  Poland,  whore  it  is 
cultivated  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  In  1827, 
as  much  as  4,288,184  kovsecs  of  potatoes,  (each 
kovaec  being  nearly  two  hundred  weight)  were 
produced  in  that  country.  In^  Italy,  within  the 
present  century,  the  cnltivation  of  the  potato  has 
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been  greatly  eneoanged;  and  the  traveller,  in 
the  city  of  Naples,  for  inetanae,  mnat  remember 
the  largo  TeoaeU  filled  with  boiled  potatoes,  in 
the  pablie  streets,  and  near  the  royal  palaoe  itaeif, 
from  whieh,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  poor  and 
laxxaroni  can  obtain  a  wholesome  neal,  the  snp- 
ply  of  their  favorite  maooaroDi  being  deficient  or 
too  dear. 

The  potato  waa  introdneed  into  India  some 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  soeoets- 
fully  cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Madras  provinces  and  Java,  the 
Philippines  snd  China.  Bdt  in  common  it  does 
not  thrive  in  the  tropics,  unless  it  be  grown  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  so  that  it  can  never  come  into  very 
general  use  in  those  regions.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Mr.  MeCnlloch,  "  so  rapid  an  ex- 
tension of  the  taste  for,  and  the  cultivation  of  an 
exotic,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  indnsti^; 
it  has  had,  and  will  oontinne  to  have,  the  most 
powerfnl  influence  on  the  condition  of  man- 
kind." 

In  the  United  States,  potatoes  are  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent,  and  form  a  regular  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
During  the  year  1840,  there  were  upwards  of  a 
hundred  millions  of  bushels  raised,  of  which  the 
state  of  New  York  yielded  thirty  millions, 
Pennsylvania  more  than  nine  millions  and  a  half, 
Maine  upwards  of  tot  millions,  Vermont  more 
than  eight  millions,  New  Hampshire  six  miliioBS, 
Massachusetts  five  millions,  Ohio  about  the  same 
quantity.  From  the  meet  northern  to  the  ex. 
treme  sonthem  limits,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
we  find  this  esculent  root  largely  cultivated.  In 
this  country,  the  potato  has  its  proper  rank,  as 
an  article  of  food  anxiliary  at  all  times,  and  in 
reserve  on  extra  occasions,  bat  not  as,  in  Ireland, 
the  chief  subsistence. 

Potatoes  eaten  raw,  have  been  <-fonnd  to  be 
among  the  best  remedies  for  the  scurvy,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  preventive. 


THI  PBESBNT. 

"It  is  something  to  learn  to  live  in  the 
present ;  to  feel  that  the  present  duty,  pleasure, 
ctrcuouitance,  is  alone  g(x>d  and  wonde^l.  We 
say  if  we  were  only  difierently  placed,  life  would 
be  so  interesting ;  if  we  were  in  sueh  or  such  a 
position,  then  should  we  be  intellectual,  or 
amiable,  or  useful :  or  if  this  or  that  event  should 
happen  to  us,  then  should  we  be  elated  and 
happy.  It  is  all  a  mistake.  That  very  event  or 
position,  if  possessed  by  us,  would  look  just  as 
little  extraordinary  as  that  we  are  now  in  :  situa- 
tions not  our  own,  lie  before  us  like  a  landscape 
view  ;  every  part,  however  mean  in  detail,  goes 
to  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  shares 
in  its  ideal  character  :  but  we  cannot  tee  the  pic- 
tttre  of  which  we  oarselves  form  a  part     We  do 


not  know  that  the  day,  the  hour,  the  emfdoy- 
ment,  the  incident,  before  which  we  in  our  own 
persons  stand,  and  that  looks  perhaps  so  worn 
and  dusty,  is  in  reality  an  inexhaustible  well- of 
truth,  could  we  but  wipe  from  our  eyes  the 
blinding  dust  of  &miliarity .  For  life  to  cease  to 
be  poor  and  oommon-place,  and  become  intrinsi- 
cally rich  and  wonderful,  we  must  realize  that 
if  it  is  a  whole,  the  gift  of  God,  then  all  the  parts 
must  so  be ;  if  relations  to  parents,  friends, 
society,  are  of  divine  appmntment,  then  every 
thing  flowing  out  of  this  relation,  intercourse, 
and  influence,  are  of  divine  appointment.  How 
grand  and  mystio  then  is  this  every  day  life  !  It 
IS  inlaid  with  divinity,  as  black  oak  inlaid  with 
gold  :  and  David  ntters  a  literal  fact  when  he 
speaks  of  his  'down  sitting  and  nprising'  as  en- 
compassed by  God." 


MOBALITT  AS  A  RECOMMENDATION. 

The  young  man  who  shows  himself  imbued 
with  principle,  actuated  by  high  motives,  will 
always  be  preferred  as  a  workman.  He  is  always 
found  to  be  the  beet  workman,  in  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  if  endowed  with  equal  natural 
powers.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice is  necessary,  at  every  point  of  the  workman's 
progress,  to  keep  him  from  superficial  workman-  ' 
ship  and  concealment  of  defects.  Besides,  the 
moral  youth,  from  his  necessarily  regular  habits, 
is  more  likely  to  be  prompt  in  his  hours,  regular 
in  theprosecutioB  of  his  daily  business,  and  Tittle 
disposed  to  change  his  employment  or  his  em- 
ployer. Then  he  is  more  caroful  of  his  tools  and 
materials,  and  regardfUl  of  his  employer's  inter- 
est. Added  to  this,  his  iiiflnence  in  the  shop, 
Btovs,  or  coanting  room,  upon  his  fellows,  is  a 
consideration  of  much  weight  with  every  reflect- 
iuK  and  sensible  workman  or  tradesman. 

Improvident  and  reckless  young  men  do  not 
understand  this.  They  cannot  see  why  their  in- 
terests are  not  advanced — why  the  steady  and 
moral  youth  is  stepping  over  them  into  the  fat 
places  of  preferment,  while  (heir  pay  and  pros- 
pects are  either  stationary  or  retrograding.  Is 
not  the  mystery  solved  7 

The  ikot  is — if  the  young  man  has  a  capital 
of  skill  and  sound  integrity,  and  accompanying 
virtaes,  hi$  fortune  it  made.  Such  yoath  of 
to-day  are  sure  to  be  the  influential  busineM  men 
of  to-morrow.  No  matter  how  low  their  station, 
or  how  small  their  pay — they  are  rising,  ever 
rising,  and  the  eaining  of  the  topmast  round  of 
attainment  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  scarce- 
ly needs  a  prophet's  foreknowledge  to  tell  the 
future  of  the  youth  of  twenty.  Were  it  not  that 
rakes  sometimes  reform,  and  temptations  blast 
fiiir  beginnings,  this  fiitnre  could  be  calculated 
with  almost  unerring  certainty. 

These  considerations  all  refer  to  worldly  pros- 
pects aad  advantages.    There  are  higher  induoe- 
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mento  to  a  life  of  parity  and  Tirtae.  Our  in- 
mortal  natarea  are  destined  to  a  higher  sphere 
of  aotion  than  the  employments  of  earth  afford ; 
and  that  action  is  to  be  endless ;  reason  vonld 
•aggest  that  there  be  in  our  ephemeral  state  a 
rei^noe  to  that  which  is  perpetoal  in  duration. 
— iVosAtia  Oa»i*. 


THK  PHILOSOPHT  OF  LIFE.— >HODEEAnON. 
"  Moderation  is  not  only  wisdom,  but  Tirtue." 

How  shall  man  live  ao  as  to  Unethen  his  days, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  ais  social  and 
intellectual  comforts  and  enjoyments  ?  This  is 
a  question  that  possesses  viUl  interest  to  all, 
and  yet  (here  are  few  who  discuss  it  with 
thought,  reflection  and  philosophy.  The  multi- 
tude lire  on,  careless  of  to-morrow,  and  as  if 
they  were  to  live  furever.  "  All  men  think  all 
men  mortal  but  themselves."  In  youth,  and 
when  life  is  full  of  excitement,  this,  perhaps,  is 
natural.  Then  the  present  alone  u  cared  for, 
and  the  future  at  least  has  no  gloomy  forebod- 
ings. Fancy  colors  everything  with  rosy  hues, 
hope  is  buoyant,  the  heart  is  impulsive,  and 
care,  and  anxiety,  and  responsibility,  have  not 
yet  influenced  the  mind,  or  marked  the  fore- 
head. But  when  youth  has  gone  by,  and  the 
character  has  to  a  certain  extent  ripened  and 
matured,  the  modes  of  life,  even  with  those  who 
can  afford  to  pause  and  reflect,  ate  not  adapted 
to  prolong  human  existence,  and  to  increase  its 
social  enjoyments.  Thousands  and  tons  of 
thousands  perish  annually,  who  might,  by  the 
proper  means,  live  for  years.  They  are  the 
victims  of  excess  and  imprudence,  and  are,  in 
fact,  moral  suicides. 

The  true  philosophy  of  life,  is  moderation- 
moderation,  not  only  in  eating  and  drinking,  but 
in  all  indulgences  and  excitements.  The  head 
should  be  kept  cool,  the  mind  shonld  be  kept 
clear,  the  heart  should  be  kept  true,  and  the 
conscience  should  be  kept  easy.  These,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  comprehend  the  duty 
of  man  They  teach  him,  not  only  how  to  live, 
but  they  prepare  him  for  the  dose  of  life.  The 
ancients,  perhaps,  understood  these  things  better 
than  the  modems.  They  recognised  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  be- 
tween the  physical  and  the  mental  man,  and 
they  endeavored  to  make  the  two  harmonise. 
They  lived,  not  for  the  day  or  the  hour,  but  so 
as  to  prolong  human  existence,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  agreeable.  But  in  modem  days, 
all  is  excitement,  and  everything  is  up  to  fever 
beat.  We  leap,  as  it  were,  by  telegraphic  im- 
pulse, from  one  world  to  the  other.  Modera- 
tion is  ignored.  It  is  regarded  as  out  of  place. 
The  young  msh  on  wildly  and  recklessly,  the 
middle-aeed  strain  and  exhaust  themselves  in  an 
effort  to  keep  up,  while  iJhe  old  gasp  and  groan, 
and  sink  into  the  grave.    AU  live  too  fiat  The 


exceptions,  at  least,  are  few  and  far  between. 
Even  enjoyment  is  made  a  sort  of  madness,  and 
nothing  will  now  do,  but  the  keenest  and  most 
absorbing  exoitem'ent.  And  (has  it  is,  that 
while  with  all  our  improvements  and  discoveries, 
with  the  wonderful  march  of  science,  and  the 
many  trinmphs  of  civilisation,  the  span  of  life 
is  rather  diminished  than  extended.  There  are 
few  who  linger  on  the  stage  at  three  score  years 
and  ten,  and  the  number,  it  may  be  feared,  is 
constantly  diminishing.  The  reason  is  palpable 
and  plain.  We  neglect  or  forget  the  experience 
of  by-gone  sages.  We  disregard  the  teachings 
of  wisdom.  We  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  even  Death  himself.  The  philosophy  of 
moderation  is  constantly  violated.  We  yeam, 
and  gasp,  and  clutch,  and  thus  we  strain  and 
snap  the  springs  of  existence.  How  few  are 
there  among  the  sons  of  men  who  can  practice  a 
spirit  of  content  1  How  few  who  adapt  their 
tastes  and  expenditures  to  their  means !  How 
few  who  pause  calmly  at  some  critical  point  an 
the  road  of  life,  and  determine  their  future  course 
in  a  spirit  of  common  sense,  not  to  say  of  en- 
lightened wisdom !  And  thus  it  is  that  errors 
are  committed,  that  dilemmas  are  encountered, 
that  suffaring  is  experienced,  and  that  much  of 
life  itself  is  exhausted.  «  A  sober  life,"  accord- 
ing to  an  eminent  author,  "  implies  moderation 
in  all  things.  It  consists  in  moderate  eating,  in 
moderate  drinking,  and  in  the  moderate  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world— in  keep- 
ing the  mind  moderately  and  constantly  em- 
ployed, in  cultivating  Che  affections  moderately, 
m  avoiding  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  in 
shunning  excessive  excitement,  either  of  body 
or  of  mind."  This  is  the  true  doctrine,  the  real 
philosophy.  But  how  difficult  it  is  to  practice ! 
The  rich  cannot  or  will  not,  for  their  moans  and 
temptations  are  so  abundant.  The  poor  cannot, 
for  they  of)«n  lack  the  essentials,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  overtask  as  well  the  body  as  the 
mind,  in  order  to  secure  the  actual  necessaries 
of  life.  The  middle  classes  will  not,  for  they 
are  constantly  seeking  and  striving  to  be  ranked 
among  the  rich.  And  so,  too,  the  ambitious, 
the  avaricious,  the  selfish  and  the  vain.  All  are 
absorbed  by  some  passion  or  pursuit.  In  ordi- 
nary affairs,  a  daily  account  is  kept  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  thus  a  sort  of  chock  and 
balance- in  a  financial  pmntof  view.  But  how 
seldom  do  we  extend  the  system  to  the  all  im- 
portant matters  of  health  and  life,  mental  -equi- 
poise and  social  employment  In  other  words, 
how  rarely,  as  the  utrque  of  life  floats  or  tosses 
along  the  sea  of  time,  do  we  take  a  thoughtful 
observation,  and  so  direct  our  future  course  that 
the  voyage  may  not  only  be  prosperous,  but  the 
destined  port  be  reached.  On,  wildly,  blindly, 
on  I  seems  to  be  the  spirit  which  actuates  the 
many,  while  moderation,  we  repeat,  is  contemned 
and  disouded,  and  all  its  admirable   teachings 
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are  given  to  the  wind.  Attd  jet  the  moderate 
man  is  not  onW  the  wise,  bnt  in  a  great  ma- 
joritj  of  cases,  he  is  the  contented,  the  happy, 
the  prosperous  and  the  long  lived. — Penn^/U 
vania  Inquirer. 

PRATER. 

I  aik  Thee  not  to  make  lest  wearf 

The  vraate  through  which  mjr  pathway  lies, 
I  would  hut  feel  that  path,  though  drearjr, 

Ii  leading  onward  to  the  (kiei . 
Guide  me,  my  Father  1  if  hefor*  me 

The  angel  of  thy  preienee  go, 
I  will  not  (brink,  (hough  cloud;  are  o'er  me. 

And  round  me  gather'd  many  a  foe. 
I  do  not  falter  at  the  diet*  nee 

That  parts  me  from  my  heavenly  home ; 
Weary  ■•  seems  this  earth's  existence, 

I  know  'tis  bounded  hy  the  tomb. 
Nor  do  I  dread  the  ills  that  gather. 

Thick  "  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave," — 
Not  from  earth's  cares  and  griefs,  my  Father, 

Do  I  implore  thy  power  to  save. 
Only  from  this — this  darkness  brooding 

O'er  every  path  of  life  J  tread,-> 
And  from  the  gloomy  fear  intruding  . 

That  Thou  my  spirit  hast  not  led. 
I  seek  thy  aid ;  1  ask  direetion ; 

Teach  me  to  do  what  pleasetb  Thee, — 
I  can  bear  toil, — endure  affliction, 

Only  thy  leadings  let  me  see. 
Saviour !  Thon  knowest  that  earth  is  dreary. 

For  thou  hast  trod  its  tbomy  maze ; 
Guide  me  through  all  its  wanderings  weary ; 

Keep  me  forever  in  thy  w^ys. 
Oh  God !  my  God  I  make  no  delaying  I 

Haste  Thee  to  help  me  when  I  cry  ! 
Oh  let  me  hear  thy  Spirit  saying, 

"This  is  the  way!  Thy  Guide  is  nigh!»» 
Guidance  and  strength !  for  these  imploring, 

Jesus  my  prayer  ascends  to  Thee  ; 
Lead  me  through  life,  that  I. adoring. 

May  praise  'I'hee  through  eternity. 


NIAGARA. 

Dash  on  !  dash  on  !  and  swell  forever  swell 

The  chorus  of  thy  wild  and  gushing  sonr, 
That  billowy  anthem  seems  with  joy  to  tell 

Of  Him  who  made  thy  w-ondrous  voice  so  strong. 
Man's  boasted  eloquence  but  feebly  vies 

With  the  loud  music  of  thy  ceaseless  hymn. 
And  shining  clouds  from  thy  rough  altars  rise, 

Which  make  the  light  of  cartA/y  offerings  dim. 

Oh  who  would  dare,  while  gazing  upon  thee. 

To  doubt  the  power  that  made  thee  what  thon  art? 
There  let  the  seoffur  bend  his  stubborn  knee 

And  speak  the  prayer  that  trembles  in  his  heart. 
1  would  not  ask  a  holier  spot  to  breathe 

My  holiest  thoughts,  ur  bow  me  down  to  pray, 
Than  where  the  laughing  sunshine  comes  To  wreathe  ' 

A  crown  of  glory  through  tby  sparkling  spray. 

I  strove  to  tell  the  thoughts,  which,  thick  and  fast, 

When  6rst  I  saw  thee,  through  my  bosom  swept, 
1  longed  to  speak  hut  could  not,  and  at  last 

Bowed  low  my  head,  in  silent  awe,  and  wept. 
Down,  down,  for  countless  centuries  as  now, 

That  emerald  torrent  o'er  the  rock  has  poured. 
And  countless  rainbows  on  thy  misty  brow. 

Hare  written,  "Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 


And  when  stern  winter  clasps  the  cloudy  veil 

That  floats  around  thee  with  his  icy  hand. 
Making  thy  wondrous  beauty  sad  and  pale. 

As  from  thy  forehead  drops  the  glittering  band, 
Lo  I  does  the  white  foam  surging  at  tby  feet 

Build  up  to  Grod  a  mighty  monument, 
A  frozen  altar  to  His  praise  as  meet 

As  summer  rsinbows  o'er  thee  soAly  bent. 

I'd  love  to  see  the  angry  tempest-king 

Do  battle  with  thee  in  thv  strenijth  and  pride. 
And  watch  the  whirlwind  dip  his  ruffled  wing 

With  wasted  strength  in  thy  resistless  tide- 
To  see  the  dark  ranks  of  the  storm  advance 

And  hurl  their  thunders  at  thy  bristling  crest. 
To  watch  the  lightning's  lieiy  javelins  glance 

From  the  white  shield  upon  thy  heaving  breast. 

Man  dares  the  .ocean— though  its  waves  devour 

His  swarming  fleets — he  u/renthi  with  the  sea  j 
But  in  the  zenith  of  his  boasted  power 

He  never  yet  has  dared  to  cope  with  thee. 
Thon  needest  not  the  aid  of  wind  and  stornr 

To  make  tkre  terrible — yet  dost  thou  blend 
Thy  smiles  and  fury  in  one  strange,  wild  form 

So  wonderful,  we  scarce  can  comprehend. 

Grand,  beautiful,  invisible  thou  art,. 

But,  ah  I  how  vaguely  human  words  can  tell 
Of  tkf  (as  thon  art  sweeping  throo^ih  my  heart ;) 

One  atom  of  thy  shining  spray  as  well    i 
Could  paint  those  mighty  torrents  as  ibey  pour. 

Forever  changing,  while  thou  art  the  same. 
Summer  and  winter,  now  and  evermore. 

As  when  from  God  thy  foaminfc  waters  came. 

Canton  Ptaet,  Za.,  May  20.  Rosa. 


TIMBEB  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

It  seems  somewhat  extraordinarj  that  the 
greater  part  of  our  timber  should  be  brought 
from  countnes  where  the  navigation  is  stopped 
nearly  half  the  year  by  ice,  and  where  the  nvers 
are  at  all  times  obatmcted  by  rapiJs  and  subject 
to  storms,  which  rei>dor  the  bringing  down  the 
rafts  •  bosiness  of  great  danger;  where,  too, 
there  is  little  variety  of  tinibcr,  and  much  of 
it  of  such  poor  quality  as  only  to  be  used  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon  and  its  countless  tributary 
streams  offers  a  country  where  the  rivers  are 
open  all  the  year,  and  are  for  hundreds  and  oven 
thousands  of  miles  unobstructed  by  rapids,  and 
where  violent  storms  at  any  season  seldom  occur. 
The  banks  of  all  these  streams  are  clothed  with 
virgin  forests,  containing  timber-trees  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  and  of  such  boundless  vario- 
ties  that  there' seems  no  purpose  for  which  wood 
is  reqaired,  but  one  of  fitting  quality  may  be 
found.  In  particular,  there  is  cedar,  said  to  be 
BO  abundant  in  some  localities,  that  it  could, 
on  aooouBt  of  the  advantages  before  mentioned, 
be  sent  to  England  at  a  less  price  than  even  the 
Canada  white  pine.  It  is  a  wood  which  worjks 
nearly  as  easy  as  pine,  has  a  fine  aromatic  odour, 
and  is  equal  in  appearance  to  common  mahogany, 
and  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  doors  and  all 
internal  finishings  of  houses;  yet,  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  regular  supply,  the  merohants  are 
obliged  to  have  pine  from  the  States  to  make 
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their  packing  cases.  For  centariee  the  wood- 
man's aze  has  been  the  pioneer  of  eivilication  in 
the  gloomy  forests  of  Canada,  while  the  treasures 
of  this  great  and  fertile  country  are  still  un- 
known.—  Wallace'*  Pavels  on  the  Amawon. 


CHANOX  OF  OUMATI. 

History  informs  us  that  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  which  now  possess  very  mild'winten, 
at  one  time  experienced  severe  oold  daring  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  Tiber,  at  Rome,  was 
often  frozen  oyer,  and  snow  at  one  time  lay  for 
forty  days  in  that  city.  The  Euzine  sea  was 
frozen  over  every  winter  daring  the  time  of  Ovid, 
and  the  rivers  Ilhine  and  Rhone  used  to  be  fro- 
ten  so  deep  that  the  ice  sustained  loaded  wagons. 
The  waters  of  the  Tiber,  Rhine,  and  Rhone,  bow 
flow  freely  every  winter;  ice  is  unknown  in 
Rome,  and  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  dash  their 
wintry  foam  uucrystallized  upon  the  rocks.  Some 
have  ascribed  these  climate  changes  to  agricul- 
ture; the  catting  down  of  dense  forests,  the  ex- 
posure of  upturned  soil  to  the  summer's  san,  and 
the  draining  of  great  marshes.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  great  changes  could  have  been 
produced  on  the  climate  of  any  country  by  agri- 
culture, and  are  certain  that  no  such  theory  can 
account  for  the  contrary  change  of  climate — from 
warm  to  cold  winters — which  history  tells  as  has 
taken  place  in  other  countries  than  those  named. 
Greenland  received  its  name  from  the  emerald 
herbage  which  once  clothed  its  valleys  and  moan- 
tains;  and  its  east  coast,  which  is  now  inaccessi- 
ble, on  account  of  perpetual  ice  heaped  upon  its 
shores,  was,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  seat  of 
flourishing  Scandinavian  colonies,  all  trace  of 
which  is  now  lost.  Cold  Labrador  was  named 
Finland  by  the  Northmen,  who  visited  it  A.  D., 
1000,  and  were  charmed  with  ita  then  mild  cli- 
mate. 

The  cause  of  these  changes  is  an  important  in- 
quiry. A  pamphlet  by  John  Marray,  civil  engi- 
neer, has  recently  been  published  in  London,  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  attribute  these  changes 
of  climate  to  the  changeable  position  of  the  mag- 
netic poles.  The  magnetic  variation  or  declina- 
tion of  the  needle  is  welt  known.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  it  amounts  in  London  to  28  degrees 
west  north,  while  in  1658,  the  lino'  of  variation 
passed  through  England  and  moved  gradually 
west  until  1816.  In  that  year  a  great  removal 
of  ice  took  place  on  the  coast  of  Greenland;  hence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  cold  meridian,  which  now 
passes  through  Canada  and  Siberia,  may  at  one 
time  hare  passed  through  Italy,  and  that  if  the 
magnetic  meridian  returns,  as  if  is  now  doing, 
to  its  old  lines  in  Europe,  Home  may  once  more 
see  her  Tiber  frozen  over,  and  the  merry  Rhine- 
lander  drive  his  team  on  the  ice  of  his  classic 
river.  Whether  the  changes  of  the  climate  men- 
tioned have  been  caused  by  the  change  of  the 


magnetic  meridian  or  not,  we  have  too  few  facts 
before  us  at  present  to  decide  conclusively ;  but 
the  idea,  once  spread  abroad,  will  soon  lead  to 
such  investigations  as  will  no  doubt  remove 
every  obscarity,  and  settle  the  question. 


THE    WANTS  OF  SOCIAL    AKD  DOMXSTIO    LIFE. 

In  the  eagerness  of  our  parsuit  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  how  prone  we  are  to  forget  the  wants, 
and  neglect  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  How 
often  do  we  see  that  peace  of  mind  which  money 
cannot  buy,  and  all  that  wealth  is  permitted  to 
purchase,  thoughtlessly  sacrificed  to  accumulata 
riches,  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  their  nominal 
owner  I  Such  folly  deserves  a  word  of  rebuke 
at  our  hands,  if  the  social  and  domestic  wants  of 
one  or  two  hundred  thousand  readers  have  any 
claim  to  our  friendly  regards. 

Of  all  useful  arts  and  sciences,  that  Domestic 
Economy  which  teaches  the  wisdom  of  extracting 
much  happiness  from  small  means,  best  deserves 
our  study  ;  for  it  best  rewards  the  practice  of  the 
commnnity.  Wisdom  of  this  kind  makes  slow 
progress,  not  because  a  higher  standard  of  social 
and  domestic  comfort  is  unattainable,  hot  from 
the  force  of  habits,  handed  down  to  us  from  an 
age  of  semi-barbarism  and  extreme  poverty.  So 
numerousand  important  have  been  the  discoveries 
and  inventions  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  have  yet  to 
Icam  the  proper  use  of  the  new  treasures  placed 
within  their  reach.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  for 
the  head  of  a  family  to  decide  how  he  can  make 
the  most  of  the  property  and  knowledge  that 
legitimately  belong  to  him.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
and  how  shall  it  be  done  7 

In  cities,  thousands  die  of  pestilence  and  other 
maladies  of  their  own  creating,  from  the  neslect 
of  cleanliness,  and  defective  sanitary  regulations. 
In  the  country,  thousands  work  hard,  fare  hard, 
and  die  poor,  not  from  any  necessity,  but  be- 
cause the  knowledge  and  social  culture  which 
they  most  need  are  sadly  overlooked  and  unap- 
preciated. It  is  the  glory  of  our  free  instita- 
tions,  that  the  poor  are  rich  enough,  under  wise 
instruction,  with  industry  and  economy,  to  have 
of  their  own,  healthy  and  comfortable  homets. 
Too  many,  however,  make  no  adequate  effort  to 
rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity;  and  some  words 
of  encouragement,  some  cordial  to  their  feeble 
self-respect,  must  be  administered  before  they 
will  begin  to  labor  for  their  own  good.  Their 
domestie  wants  are  in  embryo ;  and  the  public 
authorities  should  see  to  it,  that  they  are  de- 
veloped aright,  securins  equal  justice  and  ad- 
vantages to  the  physical,  moral,-  social,  and  in- 
tellectual man.  Although  he,  while  in  his  low- 
est estate,  may  not  know  how  to  unfold  the  germs 
of  good  that  his  Maker  has  planted  in  his  con- 
stitution ;  yet,  wiser  heads  than  his  may  success- 
fully cultivate  the  barren  soil  within  him.  When 
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viewed  in  their  proper  light,  the  sooial  habits 
and  domestic  wants  of  man  are  seen  to  be  ele- 
ments of  great  power.  In  skilful  hands,  these 
elements  will  form  the  basis  of  a  sonnd  public 
opinion,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  abatement 
of  vice,  and  crime,  and  suffering  to  a  degree  now 
little  dreamed  of  in  onr  narrow  fhilosophj. 

Great  prosperity  is  always  perilous.    Society 
is  already  full  to  overflowing  of  pride,  conceit, 
hypocrisy,    and  extravagance.     These  are   the 
bane  of  quiet  domestic  happiness,  and  the  curse 
of  social  life.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  countenance 
this  quackery  of  upstart  wealth,  whoso  ephemeral 
brilliancy  dazzles  but  to  blind  and  ruin  its  vota- 
ries.    To  call  into  existence  in  the -bosom  of  a 
family,  far  more  wants  than  can  reasonably  be 
gratified,  is  an  evil  and  a  wrong  of  great  magni- 
tude.    Such  improper  wants  suggest,  and  ever 
prompt,  improper  actions.    Engagements    are 
entered  into  that  cannot  well  be  fulfilled ;  and 
specnlations  follow  of  a  more  reckless  character. 
Tme  social  wisdom  carefully  avoids  the  tempta- 
tions that  beset  the  path  of  virtue.     To  the  ^irit 
of  rivalry  and  ambition   there  is  no  limit.     If 
nine-tenths  of  the  community  lived  in  marble 
palaces,  the  other  tenth  might  die  of  disappoint- 
ment if  they   failed   to   erect   palaces  made  of 
polished  ivory,  and  covered  with  plates  of  ^are 
gold.    In  such  a  strife,  where  is  the  wit,  the 
taste,  the  science,  or  the  happiness  7 

We  must  go  back  to  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  science,  if  we  would  ele* 
Tate  and  improve  society.     It  can  never  be  done 
by  humbug.     The  country    is    overrun   with 
Quacks  of  every  degree — quack  statesmen  and 
quack  philanthropists,  quack  editors  and  quack 
clergymen,  quack  doctors   and  quack  lawyers, 
qnack  authors  and  quack  artists.     All  these  wax 
fat  at  the  public  expense ;  and  quack  publishers 
are  beginning  to  share   very   liberally   in   the 
spoils.     It  is  the  artificial   wants   of  the   com- 
munity that  sustain  all  these  charlat&ns;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  at  what  point  in  our  social 
progress  the  pleasure  of  being  cheated  is  to  stop. 
A  strong  love  of  morbid  excitement  pervades  the 
very  heart  of  society,  and  grows  on  what  it  feeds. 
The  most  trashy  and  corrupting  books  make  for- 
tunes for  the  manufacturers  and  writers ;  while 
works  of  solid  merit  and  of  purifying  tendency 
find  comparatively  few  purchasers,  and    starve 
their  authors.     These  may  be  unwelcome  truths, 
but  they  are  important,  nevertheless. — Genesee 
Farmer. 


knocked  down  within  a  month."  Yet,  what  is 
marvellous,  this  same  Sootch  priest  afterwards 
joined  the  Quakers,  and  George  Fox  visited  him 
at  his  own  house.  Philip  Searth  was  also  GOn> 
vinced,  and  became  an  acceptable  minister.—- 
Sewelts  History  of  the  Quakers. 


FRANKUNIAN  ECONOMT. 

Aside  from  Dr.  Frsnklin's  discoveries  in 
Electricity  and  Philosophy,  a  correspondent  in 
the  Washington  Sun  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's discoveries  in  Domestic  Eeonomy  : 

"To  no  native  American  is  more  honor  duo 
than  to  Dr.  Franklin.  His  science,  patriotism, 
industry,  and  morality,  as  well  as  his  political 
sagacity,  have  been  and  arc  the  pubjects  of  gene- 
ral approbation  :  and,  as  common  property,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dilate  upon  them.  It  is  his 
investigating  spirit  of  inquiry,  as  to  whatever 
new  his  mind  rested  upon,  and  the  beneficial 
resnlts  of  his  observations,  that  are  now  brought 
to  view. 

Broom-corn,  now  cultivated  to  so  profitable  an 
extent  in  this  country  owes  its  cultivation  to 
Franklin's  acute  mind.  A  lady  in  Philadelphia 
held  an  imported  ciothes-whisk  in  her  hand,  and 
whilst  examining  it  as  a  novelty,  he  found  a 
single  grain  still  attached  to  the  stalks;  this  he 
planted,  and  a  largo  and  increasing  article  of 
usefulness  has  been  thus  perpetuated  in  the 
United  States.  A  paragraph  from  a  northern 
newspaper  of  1836  has  a  corroborating  proof  of 
the  value  of  this  discovery :  '  The  broom-straw 
speculation  bids  fair  to  run  as  high  this  year  as 
it  did  last.  A  week  ago  speculators  were  offer- 
ing $50  aq  acre  for  tho  growing  bush.' 

The  yellow  or  golden  willow,  which  now 
flourishes  in  most  parts  of  the  Union,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  same  friend  to  his  country  and 
mankind.  In  a  wicker  worked  imported  basket 
offered  to  his  view.  Dr.  Franklin  found  some 
of  the  sprigs  were  sprouting,  fie  took  them 
out,  and  presented  them  to  Mr.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  succeeded  in  raising  them  very 
successfully,  and  to  a  great  height. 


A  certain  Scotch  priest  at  Stath,  walking  with 
George  Fox,  asked  him -many  questions,  which 
he  answered  fully.  Bnt,  after  they  parted,  he 
met  Philip  Seartn,  anoth«r  priest,  and  breaking 
his  cane  against  the  gronnd  he  said  in  anger, 
"  If  ever  I  meet  with  George  Fox  again,  I  will 
have  his  life,  or  he  shall'have  mine;  adding  that 
he  would  g^ve  his  bead,  if  George  Fox  was  not 


THB   HAFFINK8S   Of  BEING   EMPLOTED. 

To  be  employed  is  to  be  happy,''  said  Gray 
(the  poet;)  and  if  he  had  never  said  any  thing 
else,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  he  would  have  de- 
served the  esteem  of  all  posterity. 

He  certainly "  practised  as  he  spoke ;  for  his 
library  bqre  witness  to  an  extent  of  curiosity,  a 
perseverance  of  research,  and  an  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, with  a  minute  diligence  in  recording 
what  he  had  gained,  and  gathering  in  the  harvest 
of  the  day,  that  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
one  who  was  so  giftod  with  original  genius,  and 
the  power  of  forming  his  own  creations  of 
thought. 

Too. great  a  confidence  in  onr  own  strength  is 
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directly  contrary  to  true  fortitude,  aod  genonlTy 
leada  to  a  defeat :  but  we  ahould  also  be  cantieua 
that  we  do  not  fall  into  another  extreme,  and 
giro  way  to  such  a  degree  of  diffidence  aa  may 
hinder  us  from  exerting  onrselTes,  or  give  the 
name  of  diffideaco  to  real  ipdolence. 

Jank  Bowdler. 


VAtUB  OF  A  PODND  OF  Fl^X  THREAD. — A 

single  pound  of  flaxen  tbread,  intended  for  the 
finest  specimens  of  French  lace,  is  valued  at  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  length  of  the  thread  is 
■bout  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles.  One 
pound  of  this  thread  is  more  valuable  than  two 
pounds  of  gold. 

^^■^^  — ^—  » 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Fboua  AMD  Mbal. — Flour  market  dull;  (bippiog 
brand*  are  oflercd  at  i^lO  50  a $10  63,  without  finding 
boyeri.  Moderate  demand  for  city  o*e  at  $10  63  for 
Western,  and  $1 1  25  per  barrel  for  fancy  branJi.  Rye 
Flour  is  held  at  $7  75,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  75  perbbl. 

Okaih. — We  quote  good  red  at  !i!3  49  per  boabel, 
and  prime  white  at  $3  55.  Some  140Q  bushel*  of  Lake 
Wheat  toM  at  $3  30  per  bosbel.  Rye  is  lower.  Sales 
of  Pennsylvania  at  $1  CS  per  bushel.  Corn  is  io  good 
demand ;  sales  of  3000  bushels  yellow,  afloat,  at  107c, 
aod  3000  busheis  in  store  at  106c  per  bushel.  Oats 
are  dull,  and  have  declined;  salesof  4  and  5000  bushel* 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  at  60c. 

Cattle  Mabkkt. — The  arrival  of  cattle  at  Tor- 
bert's,  Avenue  Drove  Yard,  Twenty-fourth  Ward, 
last  week,  amounted  to  150  Reef  Cattle,  80  Cows  and 
Calves,  and  3000  Sheep.  The  total  stock  for  the  week 
was  as  follows:  1100  Beeves, 300  Cows,  Calves  and 
Springers,  and  3000  Sheep.  Kept  over,  l.'SOO  Sheep, 
300  Beeves,  and  100  Cows  and  Calves.  Beef  Cattle 
sold  at  from  $10  to  $13  35  per  100  lbs.;  Cows  and 
Calves  from  $30  to  $45,  and  Calves  from  $3  50  to 
$6  50  each.  She*>p  sold  briskly,  at  Irom  4  to  5  cents 
per  lb.,  and  from  $3  to  $5  per  head.  Lambs  sold  at 
from  $1  50  to  $3  per  head. 


T?RIENDS'  CKNtRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
tj  PARTMENT.— The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aaxoh  B. 
Ivixs  as  Principat  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  23  dollars,  30  dollar*,  and 
IS  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  werks.  The  only 
extra  charge  Is  for  book<,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  snbject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

Samusl  J.  Livrox, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
Macphkb^oh  Savnder!!, 

38  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

306  Arch  St. 
Maktba  Mkluos, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia. 


WANTED, — A  Female  Friend,  as  teacher  in  a 
private  family.  To  a  young  woman  quali6e<J 
to  instruct  young  children,  the  situation  might  be  a 
desirable  one.  Apply  to  Riobabd  T.  Tuaasa,  Still 
Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  or  W.  W.  Moosa,  100  Sonth 
Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
6th  mo.  Sd. 

f'RIENDS'  SCHCtoL  HODSE  IN  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the. pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  House 
lot  in  Camden.     For  further  particulars  apply  to 

CUABLES  KaIOHII  Or  WlLUAX  FOLWBLI.. 

6tb  mo.  3d. 

(1HE8TERFIRLD     BOARDING    SCHOOL    FOR 
}  BOYS The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 

will  commence  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue, twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  ^venty  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  sessien. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particulars,  addre** 

HENRY  W.  RIDGW AY, 
Crosswicka  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  31 — 3m. 


GREENWOOD  DELL  BOARDING  SCHOOL.— 
Thi*  Institution  is  located  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Brandywine,  West  Bradford  township,  Chester 
county.  Pa.,  four  miles  west  of  the  Borough  of  West 
Chester,  oni  mile  south  of  Marsbalton. 

This  School  has  been  in  operation  for  many  year* 
under^he  superintendence  of  the  subscriber.  He  ha* 
the  pleaaure  to  inform  tbe  public  that  he  has  now 
engaged  the  services  of  Jos.  Sbortlidge,  a  young  man 
who  has  had  much  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who 
has  distinguished  himself  for  his  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy  in  the.  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Our  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  the  first  of 
Fifth  month,  (May,)  and  continue  fivemonts,at  sixty 
dollars  per  term;  one-half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and. 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  at  the  same 
rate  for  a  shorter  period. 

.  Tbe  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  taught, 
with  the  most  useful  branches  of  an  English  Educa- 
tion, such  as  Geammab,  Rhetobic,  Elocution,  Pmo- 
noaBAFBr,  ^tart,  &c.  Geography  and  History  wilt 
be  particularly  attended  to.  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  Latin,  French  and  Spanish, 
will  be  taught  without  additional  charge. 

Lectures  will  be  given  to  tbe  students  on  the  vari- 
ous branches  taught. 

All  students  admitted  will  be  expected  to  conform 
to  the  strictest  rule*  of  morality  and  decornm.  No 
profanity  of  language  or  game  of  chance,  such  as 
Cards,  Dice,  or  Domino,  will  be  tolerated. 

The  government  of  the  School  wilt  be  conducted 
by  the  force  of  argument  and  persuasion,  instead  of 
the  argument  of  force  and  coercion.  In  a  word,  it 
will  be  strictly  parental. 

The  situation  of  this  School  is  a  delightful  summer 
retreat.  It  is  easily  reached  from  West  Chester  and 
Downingtown.  A  stage  runs  from  West  Chester  to 
Maishalton  three  times  a  week,  viz. :  Third,  Fifth 
and  Seventh  days. 

Letters  to  be  directed,  Marsbalton  p.  O. 

JONA.  GAUSE,  Principai. 

JOS.  8H0RTLIDGE,  Ttacher. 

Tbe  Winter  Session  will  commence  Bleventh  mo. 
Ist,  IS-'i.'S.  Pupils  will,  however,  be  admitted  at  any 
time,  a*  the  School  is  kept  open  all  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  weeks  in  harvest. 

5th  mo.  19— 6t. 


Merrihew  ft  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ak.  4th. 
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ExtracU/rwa  a  tutimony  of  Grace  Church  St. 
Monthljf  Meeting  of  Friendi,  concerning  John 
Barclay. 

<<  Blewed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."  Matt.  V.  8. 

This,  our  dear  friend,  wm  the  son  of  Robert 
and  Ann  Barclay,  and  was  bom  at  Clspham,  in 
Surrey,  in  the  year  1797.  His  parents  wen: 
members  of  our  religious  society;  bis  mother 
died  vhilst  he  was  very  young.  ' 

Fh>m  his  own  metuoranduai.s  ve  find  that  he 
was  early  vieited  with  the  convicrtioos  of  divine 
grace;  bat  becoming  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  bad  example  at  a  public  school,  he  wag  often 
brought  into  deep  humiliation  and  sorrow  on 
account  of  his  transgressions;  and  his  tears  of  re- 
pentanoe  and  his  prayers  for  preservation  were 
poured  forth  in  secret  places.  In  reference  to  the 
stateof  his  mind  at  this  time,  he  says,  '^  As  theeril 
tree  cannot  but  bring  forth  eril  fruit,  as  long  as  it 
is  suffered  to  live  and  thrive  in  the  heart ;  so 
this  being  the  case  with  me,  the  fruits  did  show 
theinselvc8-«bundantly  indeed.  Oh  !  that  all 
who  have  been  injured  by  my  evil  example  could 
be  shewn  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  remorse  and  re- 
pentance, sorrow  and  trouble,,,  which  has  been, 
thnmgh  unutterable  mescy,  experienced  by  me." 
He  was  made  trilling  to  abide  under  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord,  and  was  favored  to  know 
that  these  Chastisements  from  his  heavenly 
Father's  hand  were  administered  in  love ;  in  a 
sense  of  which,  his  heart  was  often  made  to  over- 
flow with  thankfulness;  and  he  was  brought  into 
a  state  of  snbmissioa  to  the  Lord's  will,  and 
hsmUe  dedication  to  his  requirings.  Alluding, 
■one  yean  afterwards,  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  erentfnl  period  of  his  life,  he  writes  thus : 
"This  I  mSy  sa^  and  leave  upon  record,  that 
thoagh  many  almost  iadeseriDable  temptations 
and  presMtations  of  evil  "have  been  permitted  to 
I  ftbont  me,  sometimM  like  a  mighty  flood, 


so  that  ih  hotirs  of  extreme  weakness,  I  have 
been  many  and  many  a  time  ready  to  give  np-the 
"  fight  of  faith ;"  yet  to  this  day  the  iord, 
strong  and  mighty,  has  been  pleased  in  his 
abundant  compassion,  to  encamp  around  me,  and 
to  give  me  iongs  of  deliverance,  songs  of  triumph 
and  of  praise.  I  will  set  up  my  banner  in  His 
name,  who  is  a  rock  of  defence,  and  sure  refuge 
to  my  poor  weary  soul.  0  !  young  man  or  young 
woman,  to  whom  this  may  come, — my  friend, 
my  brother,  my  si'^ter,  who  art  socking  the 
better  country,  and  Him  who  is  the  way  and  the 
guide,  Oh  !  though  thou  art  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  take  courage ;  there  is  a  staff,  a  stay,  and 
strength  and  succor  with  Him  and  in  Him,  who 
bath  gone  before,  and  who  leadeth  on  his  little 
ones  gently  and  sweetly,  as  they  are  able  to  fol- 
low. Take  this  as  the  counsel  of  one  who  writes 
from  a  sure  and  living  experience,  and  who  hath 
indubitably  known  His  name  (which  is  abovo 
every  name)  to  be  a  strong,  tower  indeed.  He 
will  be  with  His,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

His  mind,  for  several  years  after  his  father's 
decease,  was  brought  under  much  concern  on  the 
subject  of  business ;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
give  up  an  offer  which  was  considered  to  be  very 
advantageous.  In  a  retrospective  view  of  this 
step,  he  say,  in  a  letter,  "  I  know  not  that  I  have 
taken  any  measure,  that  now  in  seasons  of  calm- 
ness seems  to  afford  the  like  peace  to  me."  Al- 
luding to  this  subject  again,  he  adds,  "The 
ground  upon  which  I  think  it  best  fol*  me  to  be 
not  much  engrossed  with  the  thines  of  this  life 
is,  that  having  experienced  no  small  share  of  the 
forbearance  and  mercy  of  the  Lord,  having  been 
delivered  from  the  pit  of  destruction,  having  sin- 
cere, heariy,  and  very  fervent  desires  for  my  own 
preservation  and  salvation,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
my  poor  fellow  creaU^rcs  every  where,  I  have 
inclined  towards  the  t)elief,' that  the  Lord  will 
make  use  of  me,  If  I  am  faithful  to  his  requir- 
ings, io  tite  way,  time,  and  for  the  purposes 
which  Htf  sees  best*|  under  this  impression  it  is, 
'and  not  tp  enoourage  or  give  way  to  an  apathy, 
or  want  of  energy  it  exertion,  that  I  believe  it 
right  foT'  me  to  sit  .loose  to  this  world  and  the 
anxieties  thereof ;  lest  I  should  be  incapacitated 
for  .performing  that  service,  which  may  be  shewn 
to  be  my  duty.  I  f>elieve  it  safest  for  me,  if  in 
any  bnsiness,  that  it  should  be  one  of  moderate 
profit,  and  not  involring  much  attention." 

He  believed  himself  required  to  observe  maoh 
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simplioitj  and  moderation  in  providing  the  need> 
fnl  aooommodations  of  life ;  and  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  he  says,  "  I  am  clearly  of  the  be- 
lief, that  it  is  my  duty  to  live  in  such  an  hniuble, 
plain,  homely,  simple  manner,  as  that  neither 
in  the  furniture,  food,  or  clothing  used,  any  nisap- 
plication  if  the  gifts  of  Divine  Providence  be  ad- 
mitted or  encouraged." 

About  this  time,  which  -vas  in  the  twenty* 
second  year  of  his  age,  he  writes  thas :  "  O  !  the 
love  that  the  Lord  hath  shed  abroad  in  my 
heart  1  0  !  the  divine  joy,  the  unspeakable  peace, 
the  blessed  presence  of  the  Most  High,  how  it 
seems  to  flow  through  me,  making  up  fOr  all 
trials,  and  tears  of  disquietude  and  distress  !  0! 
may  this  feeble  testimony  speak  out  His  adorable 
mercy,  when  this  poor  frail  flesh  shall  be  laid 
low  in  the  dust ;  may  it  induce  others  to  fear  Him 
that  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to 
trust  in  Him  forever!  Praises  to  the  Lamb  that 
liveth,  yet  was  slain !  Amen." 


<U| 


NOBB. 


B,  yet  ^^Be  felt  the  reqairings  of  trath, 
I  became  Amy ;     '  "   "    " 


KAKLT  PIETY. — NO.   UII. 

William  Hunt,  of  New  Garden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  N'orth  Carolina,  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  by  accounts  received  he 
was  first  reached  by  truth  in  the  eighth  year  of 
his  age,  which  continued  to  follow  him  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  when  in  company  with  his 
acquaintances,  he  was  often  tendered,  and  led  to 
seek  solitary  places  to  vent  his  tears ;  although 
he  then  did  not  know  what  it  was  that  so  broke 
in  upon  his  spirit. 

Being  situated,  at  that  early  period  of  life,  in 
a  place  where  no  religion  prevailed,  but  the 
people  lived  rather  dissolutely,  he  had  none  to 
tell  the  distress  and  exercise  of  his  mind  to,  for 
his  mother  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  who, 
he  had  been  informed,  was  a  religious  woman, 
and  his  ibther  when  he  was  about  twelve,  he 
was  left  quite  alone.  But  after  some  time,  going 
to  live  with  his  sister,  and  those  tender  iilbprcs- 
sions  continuing,  the  Lord,  in  mercy,  showed 
him  they  were  from  the  imaiediate  operations  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  that  his  growth  in  truth,  and 
experience  of  its  true  virtue,  lay  in-  his  being 
faithful  to  the  dictates  thereof;  by  which  he 
was  fitted  for  service,  even  in  very  early  years, 
his  mouth  being  opened  in  testimony  before  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  through  the  hea- 
venly Influence  of  the  Spirit  he  became  an  able 
minister,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  to 
the  great  comfort  and  edification  of  the  church 
where  his  lot  was  cast.  *" 

He  was  concerned  to  travel  in  truth's  servioe 
before  his  20th  year,  and  visited  the  provinces 
of  Virgina  and  Maryland ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
the  course  of  his  Christian  progress,  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  America,  and  almost  all  the  meetings 
therein.  Although  he  had  a  large  family,  whose 
anbsistenoe  much  depended  on  his  industry  and 


care, 

and  became  fWfy  satisfied  thereof,  he  cheerfully 
gave  up  all  into  that  hand  which  drew  him  into 
servioe,  relying  thereon  for  the  preservation  of 
himself  and  all  his,  in  avery  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  it  was  mercifiilly  afforded  to  him. 

In  the  year  1781  he  came  to  Great  Britain  on 
a  religious  visit,  and  traveled  through  most 
parts  of  the  north  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and-  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  he  visited 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  at  Colchester,  Wood- 
bridge  and  Norwich.  Soon  after  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Lincolnshire  to  Hull,  whence, 
with  his  companion,  Thomas  Thornsborongh, 
Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  and  Morris  Birkbeck,  he 
embarked  for  Holland,  and  after  visiting  the 
few  Friends^  there  he  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  Scarborough,  but  by  contrary  winds 
landed  ai  Shields,  with  a  dedication  of  heart  for 
further  service  if  required ;  but  was,  soon  after 
he  landed,  taken  illf>f  the  small-pns.  In  the 
course  of  this  iUnciis  his  mind  was  preserved  per- 
fectly calm,  and  his  patience  and  fortitude  was 
truly  great,  as  was  also  bis  resignation  to  the 
Divine  (disposal,  signifying  to  his  companion 
that  his  coming  there  was  providential,  but  that 
his  nckneas  was  nigh  unto  death,  if  not  quite. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  when  I  wait,  I  seem  cnelosed, 
I  see  no  further." 

To  a  friend  who  remarked  that  whatever  af- 
fliction we  may  be  tried  with  wo  may  ye^  see 
cause  for  thankfulness,  he  replied,  "  Great  cause, 
indeed :  I  never  saw  it  clearer.  Oh  !  the  wis- 
dom !  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  mercy  and 
kindness,  have  appeared  to  me  wonderful !  And 
the  further  and  deeper  we  go,  the  more  we  won> 
der.  I  have  admired,  since  1  was  cast  on  this 
bed,  that  all  the  world  does  not  seek  after  the 
enjoyment  of  truth,  it  so  far  transcends  all  other 
things." 

At  another  time,  to  some  friends  who  came  to 
see  Iiim,  he  said  :  "  The  Lord  knows  how  I  have 
loved  you  from  our  first  acquaintance^  and  longed 
for  your  growth  and  establisLmeDtin  theblcsAcd 
truth,  and  I  now  feel  the  same  renewed  afresh ;'' 
adding,  that  be  much  desired  they  might  fill  up 
the  places  Providence  intended,  and  lay  up 
treasure  in  heaven;  "for,"  said  he,  "what  would 
a  thousand  worlds  avail  me  now  V  He  also  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  he  had  not  spent  his 
time  idly  since  be  came  to  England,  nor  neglected 
one  meeting  that  he  could  well  attend ;  and  that 
under  so  great  a  load  of  bodily  affliction,  what  a 
treasure  a  quiet  mind  was. 

At  another  time  he  said,  with  great  composure, 
"  The  Lord  knows  best.  I  am  in  his  hand,  let 
him  do  what  he  will."  Leaning  on  Morris  Birk- 
beck, he  said,  "  Dear  Morris,  I  hSve  a  request  to 
make,  which  is,  in  case  I  am  suddenly  taken 
away,  do  thou  write  to'my  dear  wife,  and  let  her 
know  all  is  well.    Write  also  to  m^  dear  ohild- 
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res,  to  improTe  tke  bints  I  freq|uiDtly  gKTetbam 
for  tbeir  oondact,  while  with  them  aiid  stow." 

At  another  time,  a  dajr  or  two  before  hia 
death,  he  aaid  tritunphaDtly,  "Friends,  truth 
reigns  orer  all ;"  and  soon  after  departed,  on  the 
9th  day  of  9ih  month,  1772  ;  aged  39,  a.  minis- 
ter 24  years. 

The  following  eztr^t  from  J.  Barclay's  Jour- 
nal will  Bhow  how  clearly  the  right  oonrse  wss 
manifested  at  a  season  of  proving,  to  which  allo- 
sion  is  made  in  the  memorial  on  the  first  page. 

1816,  8th  mo.  8d.— 0!  that  I  might  be  helped 
this  day  to  do  the  will  of  the  Lord.  O !  that  I 
might  bo  strengthened  with  inward  might,  pa- 
tiently yet  firmly  and  constantly  to  persevere  in 
what  is  right.  Though  a»sanlted  daily  by  the 
powerfai  enemy,  yet  may  I  be  favored  with  nn- 
weared  fortitude  to  watch  and  pr«y,  that  be  may 
not  finally  overcame.  How  liable  are  we  every 
moment  of  each  day  of  our  lives  to  fall  or  &lter 
in  our  stoppings ;  and  how  blessed  are  they  who 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation.  My  secret  constant  craving  is,  that 
in  all  things  and  at  all  tiices,  I  may  have  sach 
an  awe  and  fear  of  Him,  whom  all  should  fear, 
as  to  be  preserved  from  evil ;  and  that  thus  walk- 
ing before  Him,  I  may  be  led  into  the  way  of 
peaee. 

I  remember,  when  nndor  great  exercise,  long 
eontinned,  on  the  subject  of  business*,  uudamidst 
many  thoughts  as  to  getting  a  livelihood  in  the 
world,  with  my  very  restrained  views  every  way, 
I  opened  a  book  in  great  fluctuation  and  sore 
grief  of  mind,  as -it  lay  near  me,  craving  that  I 
might  be  secretly  informed  iA  this  way,  or  in 
any  way  with  certainty,  as  to  the  line  of  duty 
prescribed  to  me  by  heavenly  wisdom,' when,  to 
loy  astonishment,  I  found  immediately  to  my 
band  this  passage  from  Wm.  Penn's  No  Cross 
So  Crown,  "  Whoever  thou  art  that  wouldst  do 
the  will  of  God,  bat  faintest  in  thy  desires  from' 
the  opposition  of  worldly  considerations,  remem- 
ber, I  tell  thee  in  tho  name  of  Christ,  that  he 
that  prefers,  father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother, 
house,  &c.,  to  the  t«*timnny  of  the  light  of  Jesus 
in  his  own  conscience,  shall  be  rejected  of  Him 
in  the  solemn  and  general  inquest  upon  the 
world,  when,  all  shall  be  judged,  and  receive  ao-- 
eordiug  to  the  deeds  done,  not  the  profession 
made,  in  this  life.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
that  '  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  thou  must 
e«l  it  off ;  and  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  thou 
mast  pluck  it  out ;'  that  is,  if  the  most  dear,  the 
moet  usefal  and  tender  oomforta  thou  enjoyest, 
stand  in  thy  soul's  way,  and  interrupt  thy 
obedionce  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  thy  conformity 
to  his  will  revealed  in  thy  soul,  thou  art  engaged, 
under  the  penalty  of  damnation,  to  part  with 
Hum." 

O !  h«re  was  a  revelation  indeed  to  me,  if  ever 


there  waa  one  j  for  as  snrely  as  there  is  a  sMsret 
Divine  Power,  it  was  manifested  in  my  aool  in 
the  reading  of  this  passage ;  and  it  so  overcame 
me  in  gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  th»t 
my  knees  were  bowed,  and  tears  fell  in  abun- 
dsnee. 

.  There  has  indeed  been  a  vonderfnl  Provideooe 
all  along  about  me,too  large  to  be  fiilly  set  forth 
in  order.  When  the  time  for  my  decision  and 
signing  of  .tlie  articles  of  clerkship  arrived, 
whereby  I  was  io  serve  in  an  attorney's  office  for 
five  years,  with  every  prospect  that  a  handsome 
income  would  succeed  my  application  to  this  line 
of  business ;  and  when  tho  draft  of  the  deed  was 
about  to  be  sent  to  be  engrossed,  and  I  was  to 
take  it  to  the  law-stationer's  for  that  purpose ; 
borne  down  by  hidden  trials,  my  earnest  fervent 
petition  (in  a  secret  pkoe,  where  I  stepped  aside 
to  pour  out  my  soul  unto  Ood)  was,  that  if  the 
Lord  was  ray  guide  and  my  leader,  he  wonlji 
make  away  even  now,  when  there  appeared  none, 
to  get  out  of  the  predicament  in  which  I  was  so 
closely  confined ;  speedily  that  day  I  was  taken 
ill,  and  obliged  to  see  a  physician,  Who  ordered 
me  to  Southampton  as  snon  as  I  coald  go ;  which 
was  accordingly  effected  in  three  days.  I  have 
cause  to  remember  to  this  day,  how  closely  the 
Mighty  Helper  was  about  my  bed  and  about  my 
path  at  that  time;  so-  that  my  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  v^J  cries  and  tears  in  secret,  were 
often  remarkably  answered,  and  were  felt  even  to 
prevail  with  God..  My  pong  also. was  onto  him 
in  the  night  season ;  and  living  praises  wonld 
ascebd,  in  very  small  intervals  of  time,  when  the 
soul,  bod  a  few  seoonds  only  to  torn  to  its  Com- 
forter. 

When  I  returned  from  Soathampton  I  resumed 
my  station  at  the  desk ;  but  my  eye  saw  dearly 
that  that  place  was  not  my  lot,  though  1  did  not 
even  then  think  of  giving  up  the  profession 
altogether :  bat  that  was  also  shewn  me  in  doe 
season,  when  I  was  able  to  bear  it.  So  that  there 
is  indeed  grpund  for  me  yet  to  trnst  and  not  be 
afraid,  as  well  as  for  others ;  seeing  that  there  is 
One,,  who  can  make  darkness  light,  and  crooked 
things  straight,  and  hard  things  easy. 

He  finally  relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  law 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

ON  WOMSN  B  ,  PaXAOHINO. 

John  Stickland,  a  respectable  and  serious  man, 
a  local  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  used  to 
relate  the  fJlowing  anecdote : 

"  In  conversing  once  with  a  dissenting  minister, 
on  the  subject  of  the  ministry  of  women,  he 
told  J.  S.  that  some  time  before,  he  had  himself 
delivered  a  discourse  against  the  practice,  from 
that  passage :  '  I  suffered  not  a  woman  to  teach.' 
After  returning  homo  he  had  occasion  to  call  his 
little  girl  to  dinner. 

"  She  tarried  a  little,  being  busied  in  reading 
the   Bible.    '  I  asked  her  why  ahe  eame  net 
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Moaer?'  Sho  nid,  '  Ob  !  father,  I  8m[reMling 
something  ao  pretty.'  'What  is  it?'  said  I. 
She  replied, '  Faul  went  into  Philip's  house,  and 
he  had  fonr  daaghters  that  did  preach ;'  remark- 
ing '  iho  word  in  our  Ternon  is  prophecy,  bat  I 
looked,'  said  she,  '  at  the  Greek,  and  found  that 
it  should  bo  translated  j:>reacAe<2.' 

<<  The  minister  added,  '  I  felt  mortified  to  think 
that  my  own  little  girl  should  pull  down  all  my 
sermon ;  but  I  peroeived  ray  error,  and  hope  I 
shall  never  speak  against  women's  preaching  any 
more.' " — ArmUteatff*  Select  Mi*6eUaniet.  , 


For  Vriendi'  iDteaifencer. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Prize  Essay  by 
T.  v.  Moore  may  be  thought  to  ascribe  more  to 
the  "  Family  Institute"  than  properly  belongs^o 
it,  but  the  general  tenor  is  good.  And  as  it  is 
feared  thait  the  importance  of  home  influence  is 
not  always  sufficiently  regarded,  it  is.thought  the 
views  it  contains  are  worthy  consideration. 

A. 

Man  is  the  mest  helpless  of  all  creatures  in  his 
infancy;  the  most  narrowly  endowed  with  ia- 
Btinot,  and  the  moat  feebly  furnished  with  strength ; 
and  hence  demanding  the  most  untiring  atten- 
tion to  develop  his  physical  system  to  a  healthy 
mararity.  It  is  to  meet  this  early  necessity,  that 
the  family  has  been  instituted  ;  and  like  all  di- 
vine arrangements  of  (his  kind,  is  self-acting,  and 
self-adjusting  ;  working  out  its  ends  with- a  sim- 
plicity and  perfection  unknown  to  any  human  in- 
stitution. As  6od  has  provided  a  fountain  of 
nntrimcnt  in  the  body,  tnat  is  unsealed  a(  the 
time  it  is  needed,  without  any  agency  of  •man, 
so  has  he  treasured  in  the  human  heart,  a  deep 
fountain  of  affection,  that  is  ready  to  meet  the 
claims  of  this  helpless  feebleness ;  and  the  more 
absolute  the  helplessness,  the  more  ezhaustless 
and  untiring  the  love  by  which  it  is  enfolded. 
Within  the  protecting  walls  of  the  family  circle, 
there  has  been  provided  the  warm  pressure  of  a 
mother's  love,  and  the  strong:  activities  of  a 
father's  affection.  And  as  the  cares  of  life 
thicken  around  both,  there  grows  up  aronod  the 
little  pillow,  and  twines  about  the  little  form, 
the  rejoicing  affections  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
kindness ;  so  th«t  each  new  necessity  finds  ready 
a  new  supply  for  its  wants. 

Let  a  soeptioal  and  socialistic  philosophy  sue- 
'  oeed  in  weakening,  or  dissolving  the  bonds  of 
the  family  institnte,  and  the  very  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  race  must  degenerate. 

Let  infancy  be  abandoned  to  the  cold  charities 
of  a  public  provision ;  let  childhood  be  loft  to 
the  blind,  unloving  activities  of  mere  hired  and 
atlaried  attention,  and  in  a  few  generations  the 
people  on  whom  this  fearful  experiment  was 
made,  wooid  either  become  extinct,  or  degraded 
to  the  lowest  type  of  physical  d^neraoy.  No 
cunning  chemistry  shall  devise  r  fountain  of  the 
ailk  of  haman  kindness,  that  shall  replftqe  the 


warm  and  loviw  gushes  of  a  mother's  Iove;4Dd 
no  social  mechanics  shall  erect  a  mechanism  that 
can  supply  a  father's  care.  And  the  attempt  to 
do  this,  must  only  end  in  clumsy  failure,  increas- 
ing misery,  and  ensuring  ultimate  ruin. 

Another  design  of  this  institution  is,  the  mental 
and  toeial  culture,  and  coniequent  happinets  in 
life  of  its  inmate*. 

It  is  in  this  fact,  that  we  probably  find  a  reason 
for  the  protracted  infancy  of  man.  Were  be  de- 
signed, like  the  lower  tribes,  only  for  a  physical 
life,  like  them  he  might  be  early  fitted  to  shift 
for  himself.  The  bird  will  defend  her  callow 
yonng  with  the  fiercest  courage;  and  if  they 
are  torn  from  her  nest  at  this  tender  age,  will 
fill  the  grove  with  the  plaint  of  her  maternal 
anguish.  But  as  soon  as  these  nestlings  have 
attained  a  little  more  maturity,  she  voluntarily 
forsakes  them,  and  knows  them  no  longer.  The 
whole  end  of  their  bfe  being  physical,  as  soon  as 
the  requisite  physical  maturity  is  reached,  they 
are  abandoned  ;  and  hence,  to  avoid  the  perils  of 
a  protracted  immaturity,  their  physical  develop- 
ment is  hastened.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  man. 
The  body  is  but  the  envelope,  within  which  is 
the  more  precious  soul. .  It  is  necessary  that  this 
soul  should  be  kept  under  training  influeDces 
long  enough  to  would  its  character ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  infancy  of  man  is  protracted. 

Were  the  period  of  his  immaturity  as  brief  as 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  he  would  be  seat  forth 
to  the  duties  of  life  before  the  spiritual  part  of 
his  nature  had  been  properly  impressed ;  and 
hence  the  body  develops  slowly  to  give  scope  for 
the  proper  training  of  the  soul.  This^  requires 
the  &mily  relation  to  be  permanent,  that  it  may 
accomplish  those *higher  and  wider  ends. 

Nor  are  its  calturing  agencies  limited  to  youth. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  manhood 
and  old  age,  and  provide  for  each  its  appropriate 
influences. 

There  is  so  much  to  harden  the  soul  of  man 
in  the  business  of  life  ;  so  much  to  case  the  heart 
in  selfishness  and  steel  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
the  soul,  that  there  is  needed  some  counteract- 
ing agency  to  antagonise  these  influences,  and 
keep  the  higher  emotions  in  play. 

This  is  found  in  the  family,  the  circle  of 
which  is  wide  enough  to  break  up  the  centripetal 
tendency  of  selfishness,  and  yet  narrow  enough 
to  prevent  the  weakening  of  the  emotions  by 
undue  expansion.  Here  is  a  quiet  refnge  from 
the  rush  and  roar  of  life,  where  the  sunny  smile 
of  love,  the  merry  langh  and  the  joyous  prattle 
of  childhood  and  the  fragrant  freshness  of  nil- 
tainted  young  hearts,  will  melt  down  the  cynical 
selfishness  that  the  world  has  engendered,  and 
softly  stealing  the  weary  thoughts  from  their 
daily  topics  will  gently  unfold  the  finer  and  purer 
sensibilities  of  the  soul.  Hence  while  it  acts  as 
a  soothing  suspension  of  the  harassing  influences 
of  life,  and  increases  its  qaid  happineH,  it  Itlao 
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aots  as  a  constant  edaoaticmal  agency  on  the 
hearts  of  those  who  are  properly  sabjeeted  to  its 
ioflaenoes. 

And  even  for  old  age,  with  its  adyancing  de- 
crepitude and  its  queruloos  weakness,  it  provides 
not  only  a  refneo  when  the  parental  oare  of  other 

i rears  may  find  its  requital  in  filial  kindaoss  and 
oTe,  bat  it  also  furnishes  in  the  budding  forth 
of  new  relations,  and  the  awakening  of  new  emo- 
tions, a  fine  antsgonisiv  to  the  decaying  tendency 
of  advancing  years,  making  the  uneonsoious 
prattle  and  the  gnilelem  love  of  the  grandchild  a 
perpetual  blessing  to  the 'heart  of  age. 

its  scope  is  not  arrested  at  old  age,  bat  stretches 
on  to  another  life,  and  finds,  its  highest  design 
in  training  the  loul/or  heaven. 

As  every  thing  on  earth  points  upward  to 
heaven  for  its  final  solution  and  completion,  so 
must  it  be  with  the  family.  And  when  we  re- 
member how  often  the  angel  ranks  above  arc 
filled  with  the  little  obcmb  ones  horn  families 
below,  how  often  the  earthly  home  is  made  deso* 
late,  and  how  ofteii  its  inmates  are  scattered  like 
the  autumn  leaves  over  the  earth,  we  instinctively 
look  for  that  home  where  the  tie  is  never  dis- 
solved, and  the  stroke  of-death  never  falls ;  and 
feel  that  an  institute  so  pervading  in  its  inflneiwses 
was  designed  for  more  than  the  perishing  present, 
desigaed  to  fit  those  who  had  lived  and  loved  on 
earth,  to  live  and  love  in  heaven. 


Wat  Prindt'  iBtaUliiCMer. 

There  are  various  tests  by  which  the  Christian 
traveler  may  *'  try  the  spirit "  which  actuates 
him,  but  none  perhaps  more  searehing  than  the 
query  pnt  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples :  "  Are  ye 
aine  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shaJl  drink  of,  and 
be  baptised  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised 
with."  To  be  prepared  to  respond,  as  they  did. 
We  are  able,  implies  a  blessed  condition,  a  con- 
dition in  which  we  can,  "  if  smitten  upon  the  one 
cheek,  turn  the  other,"  and  "if  any  man  nie  ut 
at  the  law  and  take  away  our  cloak,  we  will  not 
forbid  him  to  take  our  eoat  also."  A  disposition 
of  mind  which  will  enable  us  to  bear  the  re- 
proaches  of  men,  if  our  name  should  "  be  oast 
out  as  evil  for  the  Son  of  man's  >ake."  How 
few,  compared  with  the  many  profuisin^  the  name 
of  Chris^  thus  prove  by  their  works  that  they 
have  attained  to  the  perfect  enduranee  of  sufiier- 
iBg  and  trial  exemplified  in  the  life  of  the  blessed 
Jesus,  whom  they  claim  as  their  great  exampler, 
who  not  only  by  precept  tanght  his  followers  "  to 
love  their  enemies  and  do  ^ood  and  lend,  hoping 
for  nothingagain,"  but  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest 
extremity  could  ask  of  his  Father  tha^  hn  per- 
secutors should  bo  forgiven,  for,  said  he,  "  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  May  not  the  cause  of 
this  deficiency  be  illustrated  by  the  beautiful 
figure  of  the  vine  and  the  branch,  for  "  as  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine,  neither  can  yeexoept  ye  abide  in  me." 


Kxeept  our  dwelling  place  be  "  in  the  spirit," 
we  cannot  produce  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  which 
are,  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiiering,  gentloiess, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tempetance,"  and  "  if 
we  liie  in  the  spirit  let  us  also  walk  in  the  spirit," 
for  "  whatsoever  a  maa  soweth  that  shall  bo  also 
reap."  A. 


SAPPT  BOHXS. 

Let  it  be  our  object  to  multiply  the  number  of 
virtuous  and  happy  homes.  The  domestic  hearth 
is  the  seed-plot  of  a  noble  and  flourishing  com- 
monwealth. All  laws  are  vicious,  all  tendencies 
are  to  be  dep^vcalad,  which  increase  the  difBcnIty 
of  diffusing  through  every  rank  the  refined  and 
holy  influences  which  are  cherished  by  the  do- 
mestic afieotioDS.  Reckless  speculation  among 
capitalist^,  disturbing  the  steady  and  uniform 
course  of  employment,  and  its  sure  Counterpart, 
improvidence  and  debauchery  among  workmen 
— are  the  deadliest  foes  of  the  household  virtues. 
In  how  small  a  compass  lie  all  the  elements  of 
man's  truest  happiness,  if  society  were  only  eon- 
ducted  in  a  rational  and  moderate  spirit,  and  its 
members  of  every  class  could  be  restrained  from 
vioiooa  indalgeuoe  and  the  pursuit  of  phantoms. 
A  marriage  contracted  with  thonghtfulness,  and 
cemented  by  a  pure  and  faith  fal  love,  when  a  fixed 
position  is  gained  in  the  world,  and  a  small  fund 
has  been  accumulated — bard  work  and  frugal 
habits. at  the  commeooement  of  domestio  life,  to 
meet  in  time  the  possible  demands  of  the  future 
family — a  dwelling  comfortably  furnished,  clean, 
bright,  salubrious,  and,  sweet — children  well 
trained,  and  early  sent  to  school — a  small  collec- 
tion of  good  books  on  the  shelves— a  few  blos- 
soming plants  in  the  window— home  made  happy 
in  the  evening  by  cheerful  tasks  and  mutual  im- 
provement, exchanged  at  times  for  conversation 
of  friend  and  neighbor  of  kindred  taste  and  eon* 
genial  manners — these  are  conditions  of  existence 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  will  seek  them 
— ^resources  of  the  purest  happiness,  lost  t-o  thou- 
sands, because  a  wrong  direction  is  given  to  their 
tastes  and  energies,  and  -they  roam  abroad  in 
pursuit  of  iatoreat  and  enjoyment  which  they 
might  create  io  rich  abundance  at  home.  This 
is  no  romantic  visionary  pipture.  It  is  a  sober, 
accessible  possibility,  such  as  even  now,  under 
the  pressure  of  many  adverso  circumstances,  is 
realised  in  the  homes  of  not  a  few  working  men 
who  have  leamod  the  art  of  extracting  compe- 
tence from  narrow  means,  and  maintainia^;  genu- 
ine respectability  in  an  humble  station. — Taylor' t 
GkriHian  Aipeett  of  Faith  and  Lu^. 


Spanish  Froyerbs. — Prayers  and  provender 
never  hindered  any  man's  journey. 

Experience  and  wisdom'  are  the  two  best 
fortune-tellers. 
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From  th«  Leliui*  Hour. 
THI  SI8AOR£IABUt8  I 

"  I  don't  like  epidera,"  nid  a  young  female ; 
"  I  never  did  :  they  are  Boch  hideooa,  disgoating- 
looking  creatures,  the  verj  idea  of  them  makes 
me  shudder :"  and  she  seemed  ready  to  &int,  as  a 
"  hvnter"  ran  across  the  floor.  Certainly,  the 
spider  is  not  a  creature  which  one  would  desire 
to  have  as  a  near  neighbor  :  it  has  auch  a  plot- 
ting, creeping  way,  and  such  a  sort  of  ricious  ex- 
pression about  it.  We  like  what  is  frank  and 
open.  In  a  battle  between  a  spider  and  a  fly, 
one  always  sides  with  the  fly ;  and  yet  tit  the 
two,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  moat  tronblesomo 
insect  to  man.  Bnt  the  fly  il  frank  and  free  in 
all  its  doings ;  it  seeks  its  food  and  pursues  its 
pastime  openly ;  suspioiona  of  others,  or  oovert 
designs  against  them,  are  quits  unknown  to  it, 
and  there  is  something  almost  confiding  in  the 
way  in  whieh  it  sails  around  yon,  when  a  single 
stroke  of  your  hand  might  destroy  it.  The  spider, 
on  the  contrary,  lives  by  snares  and  plots ;  and 
u,  at  the  same  time,  very  designing  and  suspi- 
cious, both  cowardly  and  fierce  ;  it  always  moves 
stealthily,  as  though  among  enemies,  retreating 
before  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Its  whole 
appearance  corresponds  with  its  character,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  while  the  fly 
is  more  mischievous  than  the  spider,  we  yet  look 
npon  the  former  with  more  favor  than  the  latter. 

Nevertheless,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  all 
who  "  creep  about  this  world  of  ours," 

Tbo'  uglier  than  most  be  be. 
Were  meful  in  their  kind  a*  he. 

The  spider  has  provided  the  astronomer  with  his 
measuring-line.  Its  veb  has  determined  the 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  it  the 
movements  of  what  were  till  lately  considered 
fixed  stars  have  been  ascertained.  By  its  agency 
the  comet  has  been  tracked  in  its  wanderings, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and 
that  by  its  slender  cord  vessels  have  been  turned 
aside  from  dangerous  rocks.  It  may  be  asked. 
How  could  the  spider's  web  produce  such  result^ 
We  reply.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  led  to  an  accural 
of  observation  which  might  never  have  been  at- 
tained without  it.  The  astronomer  must  have 
delicate  instruments,  the  essential  feature  of 
which  is  some  means  of  determining  the  precise 
instant  when  a  heavenly  body  crosses  the  central 
line,  or  axis  as  it  is  called,  of  the  telescope.  For 
this  purpose,  a  line  of  some-kind,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, a  system  of  lines,  must  be  stretched 
across  the  tube,  in  or  near  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
glass, marking  precisely  the  axis  of  the  instou- 
ment.  A  fine  thread  of  silk  or  linen,  or  even 
the  finest  human  hair,  or  the  most  delicate  wire, 
is  too  ooarse  and  uneven  for  the  purpose  where 
great  exactness  is  required.  A  spider's  thread 
is  found  to  answer  perfectly,  being  exee^ingly 
fine  and  regular.    On  a  minute  ezamination,  a 


spider  will  b«  found  to  have  four  protuberances 
or  si^nners,  famished  with  a  large  number  of 
tubes,  from  each  of  which  a  very  slender  thread 
proceeds,  which  immediately  after  unites  with 
all  the  other  threads  in  one.  Thus,  the  proper 
thread  is  formed  of  these  four,  and  these  again 
of  a  number  of  smaller  threads;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  one  spider's  thread  consists  of  no  fewer 
than  4D00  lesser  threads  I  And  yet  so  delicate 
is  it,  that  the  eye  cannot  detect  any  coarseness 
or  roughness  in  it,  and  it  is  fitted  for  the  nicest 
calottlaitipns  !  Hence  it  is  used  in  nearly  all  the 
better  class  of  astronomical  instruments;  and 
daily,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  astronomers 
are  watching  the  passage  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars,  behind  the  fine 
spider  lines  that  stretch  across  the  tubes  of  their 
telescopes.  What  must  be  the  touch  of  the 
claws  which  guide  and  arrange  these  threads  as 
thev  proceed  from  the  spinners  1 

I'rofessor  Mitchell,  by  an  invention  of  his  own, 
has  been  able  to  divide  a  second  into  a  thousand 
appreciable  parts.  To  do  this  he  converts  time 
into  space,  seconds  into  -  inches,  by  causing  the 
beats  of  the  clock  to  bo  recorded  (by  means  of  a 
little  magnetic  telegraph)  on  a  revolving  disk, 
so  that  the  distance  between  the  marks  thus 
made  represents  a  second.  The  instant  a  star 
crosses  one  of  the  spider  linos  in  the  telescope, 
the  observer  touches  the  telegraph  key  with  his 
finger,  and  thus  causes  a  mark  to  be  made  on  the 
same  revolving  disk.  The  position  of  this  mark 
among  those  made  by  the  beat  of  the  clock,  gives 
the  time  of  the  observation,  and  as  its  distance 
from  the  preceding  second's  mark  can  be  very 
accurately  measured,  the  time  is  obtained  with 
corresponding  exactness.  The  great  difficulty  fn 
this  arrangement  was  to  break  and  connect  the 
galvanic  circuit,  at  every  stroke  of  the  pendulum, 
by  an  apparatus  so  delicate  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  regularity  of  the  clock's  motions.  A 
very  delicate  wire  lever  was  constructed,  which, 
by  being  made  to  vibrate,  alternately  broke  and 
completed  the  circuit.  How  to  connect  this  with 
tbo  clock  without  interfering  with  its  rate  of 
motion,  was  the  next  question.  A  very  fine 
human  hair  was  tried ;  but  it  was  "  too  rough, 
too  ooane,  too  cable-like,"  to  answer  the  purpose, 
A  fibre  of  silk  was  next  tried  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. At  length  a  spider's  thread  was  selected, 
and  it  woi-ked  to  entire  satisfaction.  For  twenty 
months  that  slender  line  has  been  moving  to  and 
fro  in  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  measuring  off 
second  after  second  on  the  revolving  disk,  and 
in  this  way  exhibiting  accurately  the  time  of  a 
multitude  of  astronomical  observations,  thus  con- 
necting, as  it  were,  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Reader,  when  next  thou  bmshest  the  cobweb 
from  the  wall,  or  thine  eyes  light  upon  the  cir- 
cular webs  glittering  with  pearly  dew-drops  on 
the  hedge-row  and  the  grass  by  the  wayside,  re- 
member what  the  spider's  web  has  aooomplished. 
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"  But,  whatever  you  may  say  about  the  spider's 
web,  there  certainly  can  bo  nothiog  interesting 
in  the  spider. itself."  In  reply,  we  shall  give  a 
few  illustrations  of  the  aohieveinents  and  ingeni- 
ous qualities  of  this  remarkable  insect.  Mr. 
Jeaae,  in  his  "  Coonbry  Life,"  gives  an  acoount 
of  a  spider  whiob  he  observed  crawling  at  night 
over  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  search  of  flies, 
which  it  devoured  as  it  caught  them,  and  ap- 
peared, unlike  moat  spiders,  to  have  no  plaee  of 
retreat.  During  the  day  it  remained  motionless 
at  some  spot  on  the  ceiling  in  the  middle  of  the 
three  fine  threads  which  it  had  thrown  out,  one 
end  of  each  of  which  had  its  termination  at  the 
place  where  the  spider  was  resting.  If  one  of 
the  threads  were  ever  so  slightly  touched,  the 
spider  instantly  disappeared.  "  lat  firstthonghi," 
says  Mr.  J.,  "that  it  had  suddenly  let  itself  fall 
to  the  ground,  but  aftetr  a  short  time  I  saW'  it  in 
its  original  position.  On  disturbing  it  a  second 
time,  1  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  by  means 
of  its  two  fore  feet,  which  alone  suspended  it 
from  one  of  the  threads,  the  inseet  spnn  itMlf 
rooad  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  be(^me  per- 
fectly invisible.  This  lasted  for  about  half  a 
miouta,  when  I  again  saw  the  spider  hanging  on 
the  thread  by  its  two  feet.  There  can,  he  adds, 
be  no  doubt  that  this  power  of  prodnang  in- 
stantaneous oottcealmeirt  most  be  the  means  of 
preserving  the  spider  from  becoming  a  prey  to 
its  ntany  enemies,  especially  as  it  has  no  place  to 
which  it  can  retreat  as  many  spiders  have."  It 
aeems  fully  aware  that  its  safety  depends  upon 
the  thread  it  throws  out,  which  it  leaves  with 
mlnetMee. 

Talk  we  of  air  balloons,  that  little  aeronaut, 
the  gossamer  spider,  adopted  the  principle  long 
before  it  was  discovered  by  man  that  a  body 
heavier  than  air  could  be  upborne  by  a  substance 
lighter  than  that  element.  It  constructs  its 
balloon  «f  silken  threads  which  are  considerably 
lighter  than  air,  and  folding  its  legs,  with  its 
back  downwards,  it  is  wafled  along  with  ease  and 
rapidity  in  its'  airy  chariot.  These  creatures 
mount  to  such  great  altitudes  that  Dr.  Lister, 
when  he  ascended  York  Minster,  still  saw  them 
floating  far  above  him. 

The  mancBuvres  of  the  spider  to  escape  from 
an  object  surrounded  by  water  are  very  interest- 
ing. Kirby  placed  a  large  field  spider  on  a  stick 
in  the  middle  of  a  vessel  of  water.  The  creature, 
after  fastening  a  thread  to  the  top  of  the  stick, 
crept  down  the  side  till  its  fore  feet  touched  the 
water.  It  then  awm^  itself  oflf  the  stick  which 
was  slighdy  bent,  and  ran  up  the  rope  it  had 
made;  this  it  repeated  several  times.  At  length, 
it  let  itself  drop  from  the  top  of  the  stick  by  two 
threads,  each  distant  from  the  other  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  guided  as  usual  by  one  of  its 
hind  feet,  one  of  the  threads  being  apparently 
smaller  than  the  other.  Having  nearly  reached 
tho  water,  it  stojiped  short,  and  broke  off  close 


to  tho  spinners  the  smallest  thread,  which  still 
adhering  by  the  end  to  the  top  of  tho  stick  floated 
in  the  air.  ^oon  after,  {Cirby  di^vered  one  of 
these  threads  extending  from  the  top  of  the  stick 
to  8  cabinet  about  eight  inches  distant — and  lo, 
the  spider  was  gone,  having  used  it  as  a  bridge, 
over  which  to  escape  the  watery  elemont 

Few  facts  have  more  excited  our  astonishment 
than  the  possibility  of  a  man  being  able  to  live 
and  move  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  this 
triumph  of  the  diving  bell  over  the  unfriendly 
element  was  anticipated  by  the  water-spider. 
Having  first  spun  some  loose  threads,  and  at- 
tached them  to  aquatic  plants,  it  vamii^hes  them 
over  with  a  glutinous  secretion  reseaibling  glass. 
This  is  it&  house.  It  then  covers  its  body  with 
the  same  substance,  and  beneath  this  coatiug  in- 
troduces a  bubble  of  air.  Thus  clotbed,  like  a 
shining  ball  of  quicksilver,  it  darts  to  the  bottom, 
and  introduces  the  air  from  under  its  pellicle 
into  its  habitatiouj  repeating  the  operation,  till 
the  lighter  element  excludes  the  heavier,  aud  an 
aerial  habitation  is  formed  beneath  the  water. 
Thence  the  spider  goes  in  quest  of  prey,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  it,  carries  it  to  its  sub-aquatie  man- 
sion, where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure. 

"  One  species  of  the  spider,"  says  Swainson, 
"  closes  the  entrance  of  its  retreat  with  a  door 
fornied  of  particles  of  earth,  and  closely  resem- 
bling the  surrounding  ground.  This  door,  or 
rather  valve,  is  united  by  a  silken  hinge  to  the 
entrance,  at  its  upper  side,  and  is  so  l>alanced 
that  when  pushed  up  it  shuts  again  by  its  own 
weight.  In  the  forests  of  Brazil  we  onoe  met 
with  a  most  interesting  little  spider,  which 
sheltered  itself  in  the  same  manner.  Its  case 
was  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  web.  Upon 
being  disttirbed,  the  little  creature  ran  to  it  with 
swiftness.  No  sooner  had  it  gained  its'  retreat 
than  the  door  closed,  as  if  by  a  spring,  and  left 
us  in  silent  admiration,  too  great  to  allow  us  to 
capture  the  ingenions  little  creature  for  our  col- 
lection." 

The  house-spider  chooses  a  recess  in  a  corner 
of  a  room  or  a  piece  of  furniture :  it  then  fixes  a 
thread  to  one  side,  and  carries  it,  according  to 
the  dimensions  intended,  to  the  opposite  side  or 
point)  and  fastdns  it.  It  then  pnlls  it,  and 
renders  it  tight;  and  so  goes  backwards  and  fo> 
wards  several  times,  in  order  to  make  the  margin 
strong,  which  will  have  to  bear  considerable 
stress.  From  this  margin  threads  are  spun  In 
various  dircetions,  and  the  interstices  are  filled 
up  ai  the  spider  runs  along,  until  the  whole  aa> 
sumes  the  gauze-like  texture  which  we  so  often 
admire.  The  grim  artificer  then  takes  up  his 
abode  in  a  ohamber  constructed  in  a  remote 
comer,  which  he  connects  with  the  net  by 
"  electric  wires,"  which  vibrate  when  booty  is 
within  hu  grasp,  and  serve  as  bridges,  across 
which  he  gbdes  to  attack  his  victim. 

Bat  the  garden,  or  geometric  spider,  ia  more 
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ingenious  th&n  the  house-spider.  Htving  fitst 
finished  the  outline  of  its  web,  the  spider  All*  it 
up  by  liaes  like  the  spokes  of  a  frheel.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  the  centre  snd  palls  eaeh  thread  with  its 
feet,  in  order  to  insure  a  proper  tension  and 
strength.  The  concentric  circles  are  next  formed. 
Having  completed  its  work,  it  runs  to  the  centre 
and  bites  off  the  point  at  whieh  all  the  spokes 
were  united,  so  as  to  mske  their  security  depend 
on  the  circular  threads,  and  probably  to  render 
the  web  more  elastic.  In  the  oironlar  opening 
thus  made,  it  takes  its  station  and  watches  for 
its  prey.  But  it  has  always  a  chamber  of  retreat 
where  it  may  lurk  unobsenred,  till  the  ribratibn 
of  the  threads  connected  with  it,  indicates  that 
prey  has  been  taken. 

F R I E N D S '  I N TE L LI G E N CEU. 

PHILADELPHIA,  SIXTH  MONTH  30,  1855. 

■ 

On  several  occasions,  when  soliciting  original 
matter  for  our  paper,  we  have  acknowledged  a 
diffidence  in  doing  so,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  admitting  articles,  which  to  the  writer  were 
of  interest,  but  which  appeared  to  us  to  contain 
controverted  points  that  would  be  likely  to  draw 
forth  opposite  views,  and  thereby  lead  into  un- 
profitable  discussions,  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  avoid ;  not  only  that  we  have  not  ourselves  a 
taste  for  such  food,  but  because  we  think  the 
general  tendency  thereof  is  unwholesome  to 
many.  While  there  are  minds  who  may  with 
propriety  and  profit  interchange  their  different 
views  and  sentiments,  yet  we  believe  that  the 
design  of  the  lotelligencer  will  bo  better  answered 
by  adhering  to  our  former  course,  of  excluding 
all  matter  of  a  controversial  character.  Wo  |ave 
recently  received  from  valued  friends  communi- 
cations, which  for  the  reasons  now  given,  we 
think  best  not  to  insert,  and  hope,  though  they 
may  differ  from  us  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
our  course,  they  will  award  to  us  purity  of  native 
ai<d  a  desire  to  promote  the  best  welfare  of  the 
body. 


Abundant  Eains. — Perhaps  there  is  no 
mora  fruitful  source  of  remark  than  the  weather. 
With  all  its  changes,  threatening^,  and  prospects, 
it  affords  an  ever  ready  theme  wherever  men  may 
meeL  If  the  traveller  is  dull  and  lonely,  the 
passing  cloud,  the  falling  shower,  or  the  tong 
drought,  open  to  him  a  fund  of  thought  for  his 
silent  musings.  May  we  not,  from  the  same  pro- 
lific toaroe,  gather  something  to  profit  our  reaferef 


To  the  thoughtful  Christian  mind,  t^fire  is 
something  in  an  abundant  rain,  as  it  falls  npon 
the  thirsty  land  after  a  continuous  drought,  that 
carries  it  beyond  the  mere  visible  effects  upon 
the  soil  and  crops,  to  tJie  source  whence  oomsth 
the  blessing ;  even  to  Him  "  Who  covereth  the 
heavens  with  clouds,  who  prepareth  rain  for  the 
earth,  and  maketh  grass  to  grow  upon  the  moun- 
tains." «  He  eauseth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the 
cattle,  and  herbs  for  the  service  of  man."  "  He 
sendeth  the  springs  into  the  vallfeys,  whieh  run 
among  the  hills."  ilhe  clounds  that  overhang 
us,  are  but  the  collected  va^rs  from  onr  own 
hearth"  stones.  The  gases  which  ascend  from 
the  fires'  that  consnme  the  mineral  treasures  of 
the  earth,  the  vapors  which  rise  unseen  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  and  ocean,  are  moulded  into 
visible  forms  to  return  again  and  water  the  fur- 
rows of  the  field,  and  to  refresh  the  "  cattle  upon 
a  thousand  hills."  How  instructive  are  these 
teachings  of  nature;  our  spiritual  perceptions  may 
realize  in  them  more  than  our  senses  enjoy  by 
outward  obserTation ;  and  we  may  see  our  inward 
condition  mirrored  in  the  earth  before  us.  We 
bavo  our  times  of  refreshing,  and  our  times  of 
drought ;  and  how  often,  when  the  threatening 
cloud  has  gathered,  have  the  showers  of  mercy 
descended  upon  the  poor  and  needy  spirit,  realising 
the  cheering  promise,  "  I  wilL  open  rivers  in 
high  places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the 
valleys,  I  will  make  the  wilderness  a  pool  of 
water,  aind  the  dry  land  springs  of  water."  After 
an  ahnndant  rain,  when  the  warming  beams  of 
the  sun  again  shine  out,  how  do  the  fraita  and 
flowers  spring  into  new  life.  Oh !  Itow  many 
flowers  might  we  scatter  over  the  ru^ed  path  of 
life,  how  many  fruits  might  we  dispense  to  those 
around  us  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 
if  our  hearts  were  ever  open  to  receive  the  de- 
scending shower,  and  the  warming  beams  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness.  Yet  even  then  we  should 
experience  winter  and  summer,  shower  and 
drouth,  elouds  and  sunshine. 

In  the  book  of  nature  which'  is  open  before  u<, 
we  tnay  read  our  own  history ;  it  is  written  in 
all  the  handiwork  of  Ood. 


Mabh»o„— On  the  13th  inst.,  according  to  the 
order  of  Friends,  Jonathj^  Tr&villa,  of  West 
Chester,  to  Martha  E.,  daughter  C|^  Jesse  W.  New* 
port,  of  this  city. 
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DiBB,— On  the  J8th  of  Fifth  month,  1855,  Jo- 
seph WiLLETs,  a  valued  member  of  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 
For  many  years  he  had  suffered  with  asthma,  hot 
consumption  of  the  lungs  closed  his  earthly  career. 
Through  all  he  manifested  a  peaceful  serenity. 
The  tranquilizing  power  of  redeeming  lorft  ele- 
vated his  soul  above  the  fear  of  death,  furnishing  an 
evidence  that  all  teas  well.  As  his  dissolution  drew 
near,  he  manifested  a  desire  that  ever^  earthly 
dnt^  should  be  faithfully  attended  to,  giving  di- 
rections that  every  thing  pertaining  to  nis  inter- 
ment should  he  of  the  plainest  kind,  and  that  it 
be  conducted  in  a  simple  becoming  mariner. 
After  desiring  bis  love  to  >all,  he  meekly  said, 
"  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  After  a 
little  qatet  he  exclaimed,  ''  glory,  all  is  glory  and 
happiness." 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Manager*  of  the 

Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and 

Instruction  of.  tAe"  Poor.      Presented  at  the 

Annual  Meeting,  Jpril  9,  1855. 

The  Board  of  Maoagersj  in  submittiDg  their 
Annnal  Report,  feel  that  they  have  reason  to 
oongratulate  the  members  of  the  Sodety,  and  the 
poor  who  have  been  the  reiupients  of  its  benefits, 
upon  the  amount  of  good  it  has  been  enabled  to 
acco^nplisb  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

During  this  period  the  field  of  our  labors  at 
the  Hoase  of  Indostry  has  been  asoeneof  greater 
activity  than  in  any  former  year,  the  scarcity  of 
employment,  and  the  high  price  of  provisions 
having  produced  an  unuso^  amount  of  want  and 
suffering,  and  brought  many  to  our  notice  who 
never  before  received  aid  from  public  ol^arity. 

With  those  wretched  beings  who  crowd  the 
vicinity  of  Baker  and  Bedford  streets  we  believe 
the  absolute  suffering  has  not  l>eea  so  great  as 
nsiul.  Tbe  condition  of  most  of  these  people  is 
at  all  times  so  low  that  it  is  almost  impossiUe 
for  any  oircamstances  to  degrade  tbem.  The 
exhibition  of  their  great  destitution  has  very  natu- 
rally enlisted  much  public  as  well  as  private  sym- 
pathy, and  a  considerable  amount  of  i^lms  has 
been  bestowed.  So  far  aa  this  has  been  confined 
to  the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  we  hope 
it  has  been  the  means  of  substantial  benefit,  but 
the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  large  sums  of 
money  among  those  who  were  incapable  of  mak- 
ing a  good  use  of  it,  has,  we  fear,  had  an  inju- 
rious effect',  adrainiBterittg  to  the  gratification  of 
the  lowest  passions,  and  filling  the  coffers  of  the 
proprietors  oi*  brothels  and  grogeries<  In  mak- 
ing these  observations,  the  Board  would  not 
wish  to  discourage  any  judicious  efforts  to  bene- 
fit or  reclum  these  forlorn  and  degraded  people. 
Rather,  as  oo-laborers  in  the  same  field,  we  are 
ready  to  join  shoulder  to-shotilder  in  bearing  our 
portion  of  the  work. 

The  relief  furnished  at  The  House  of  Indus- 
try has  beea  of  that  kind  least  susoeptible  of 
miaapplioation.     Wholesome  meals  and  decent 


lodgings  have  been  freely  furnished  to  the  desti- 
tute, employment  has  been  given  them,  and 
clothing  and  some  articles  of  food  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  sick,  and  to  others  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  deserving.  But  in  no  instance  has 
money  been  given,  excepting  as  a  compensation 
for  labor. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  received 
shelter  at  the  House  during  tbe  past  year  is 
1266.  This  number  only  includes  those  whose 
names  are  .entered  upon  the  register,  as  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  House.  There  were, 
in  addiition,  during  the  winter  months,  a  number 
of  females  employed  in  the  work  rooms,  averag- 
ing about  38  daily,  who  did  not  reside  at  the 
House,  but  to  whom  dinner  was  furnished  on  five 
days  of  the  week.  Many  others  came  in  occsr 
sionally  for  their  meals,  of  whom  no  reoord  is 
kept. 

Of  those  whose  nativity  is  known,  only  106 
were  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  and  but  31  in  Phila- 
delphia, while  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  were  of  foreign  birth.  Altliough 
many  of  the  latter  had  been  residents  for  several 
years,  yet  the  &ct  as  stated,  indicates  the  true 
source  of  the  great  mass- of  pauperism  which 
afflicts  the  community. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Moyamensing  Prison.  Of  all 
classes  of  our  population,  there  are  none  who, 
Arom  motives  of  public  security  and  economy,  as 
well  as  humanity,  deserve  to  be  looked  after  and 
provided  for  more  than  the  discharged  prisoner. 
Thrown  upon  the  world  without  home  or  friends, 
often  with  insufficient  clothing,  and  penniless,  he 
has  no  resource  but  fresh  depredations  upon  the 
commanity,  or  fruitless  attempts  to  drown  hia 
misfortunes  in  the  intoxicating  cup. .  To  step  in 
at  this  hour  of  temptation  and  discouragement, 
has  been  the  part  of.our  Institution.  His  past 
crimes  do  not  excuse  us  from  relieving  the  priso- 
ner. Ferhaps  it  was  our  neglect  that  made  him 
such  1  After  having  been  immured,  in  the  walls 
of  a  prison  he  comes  again  into  the  world  to  set 
out  once  more  upon  the  career  of  life.  How  im- 
portant to  give  him  a  right  direction.  To  lend 
the  hdnd  (if  help  at  this  point,  is  the  part  of 
Christian  philanthropy. 

Situations  have  Jyoen  found  for  148  persons. 
This  number  may  appear  small,  only  12  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  but  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
employment  during  the  past  year,  are  well 
known  to  have  been  much  greater  than  usiul. 

The  large  number  of  persons  received  who  be- 
longed to  various  mechanical  and  artistioal  pur- ' 
suits  gives  evidence  of  tbe  recent  suffering  among 
this  industrious  class.  Almost  every  branch  dt 
industry  has  been  represented.  A  large  number 
of  persons  |n  search  of  employment  yet  remain 
at  the  House.  The  friends  of  the  Institutioa 
cannot  better  servo  its  purpose  than  by  making 
their  a^tlications  here  when  in  need  of  servants, 
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meohlinios  or  laborers.  There  baa  scarcely  been 
a  time  ia  the  last  five  months  when  a  person 
could  not  have  been  furnished  foi*  almost  any  one 
of  the  industrial  pursuits. 

From  mdny  of  tho^e  for  whom  situationit  have 
been  found,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  nf  hearing 
cheering  accounts,  in  some  instances  from  their 
omployers,  expressing  satisfaction  with  their  oon- 
dact  and  services. 

The  two  work-roems  for  females  have  been 
under  the  care  of  a  Committee  of  lady  Mana- 
gers. For  B  statement  of  the  operations  of  this 
deportment  we  refer  to  the  accompanying  report 
of  that  committee. 

Temporary  employment  has  been  giren  to  the 
male  inmates  of  the  House  in  making  door-mats. 
No  wages  are  paid  to  these;  the  instruction,  acd 
food  and  lodging  furnished  them  being  considered 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  their  labor. 

The  products  of  the  industrial  departments 
were  184  quilts,  305  garments,  726  meal  bags, 
726  lbs.  carpet-balls,  58  prs.  shoes,  and  187 
door-mate. 

We  would  again  renew  the  snggestion  made  in 
the  last  Annual  Report^  to  the  friends  of  the 
poor:  manufacturers,  merchants  and  others^  who 
have  coarse  sewing  to  be  done,  such  as  waking 
up  ham  or  meal-bags,  shirts,  quilts,  &c.,  to  send 
their  orders  to  the  House  of  Industry,  where 
snofa  work  can  be  done  as  well  and  at  as  low 
prices  as  elsewhere.  While  thus  consulting 
their  own  interest,  they  may  aid  efficientiy  in 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 

Provisions  have  been  supplied  to  52  destitute 
fiuiiilies,  mostly  in  cases  of  sickness ;  335  gar- 
ments and  75  pairs  of  shoes  have  been  distri- 
buted. 

Seventy-two  tons  of  coal  received  from  a  "Com- 
mittee of  Friends,"  have  been  sold  at  the  rate  of 
4  cents  a  peck,  which  allowing  for  waste,  is  about 
one  half  its  cost.  This  sale  of  coal  at  a  reduced 
price  is  believed  to  be  very  preferable  to  gratni- 
tout  distribution,  as  it  encourages  that  self-re- 
spect which  belongs  to  the  pnrchaser'rather  than 
to  the  pauper.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  amount- 
'  ing  to  $225.87,  hare  been  returned  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Of  all  the  plans  entertained  by  the  Society  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  none  has 
promised  greater  advantage,  the  small  expense 
of  conducting  it  being  considered,  than  the  wash- 
ing and  bathing  rooms. '  A  want  of  personal 
cleanliness  is  not  only  a  badge  of  immonlity, 
but  is  very  frequently  one  cf  its  exciting  causes. 
The  great  mass  of  degraded  beings  inhabiting 
tiie  miserable  tenements  of  Baker  and  Bedford 
Btieets  are  virtually  precluded  from  the  use  of 
water.  But  very  few  of  the  houses  are  supplied 
with  it,  and  most  of  the  hydrants  are  in  the  actual 
custody  of  proprietors  of  pawning  shops,  and 
Tenders  of  spirituous  liquors. 

For  this^olass  eepedoliy,  and  for  the  poor  gene- 


rally, a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water 
for  bathing,  as  well  u  for  washing  their  gar- 
ments, is  invaluable.  Several  hundred  persons 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  privileges  at  the 
House  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of 
baths  token  was  about  4500.  The  Managers 
hope  it  will  not  be  long  ere  this  department  wiH 
be  capoble  of  much  more  extensive  usefulness. 
The  present  arrangements  are  crowds  and  in- 
complete. 

The  Boiird  has  recently  token  up  on  a  ground 
rent  of  t90  per  annum. a  vacant  lot  adjoining  the 
Honse  on  the  East,  of  about  the  same  depth  as 
the  original  premises,  and  haring  a  front  of  30 
feet. .  We  have  now  an  abundant  sonrce  of  light 
and  ventilation  on  both  sides  of  the  building, 
and  are  permanently  secured  against  the  encroach- 
vaenta  cf  any  nuisance. 

A  building  with  all  the  requiiute  arrangements 
for  washing  and  bathing  could  be  erected  on  this 
lot  at  a  small  cost,  and  would,  we  believe,  in  a 
very  short  time  increase  the  usefulness  of  this 
department  many  fold.  Establishments  of  this 
kind,  on  an  extensive  scale,  are  now  in  operation 
in  the  city, of  New  York,  and  ore  represented  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  con- 
.sequences. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  refer  to  the  operations 
of  the  Dispensary.  Under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  this  establishment  was  re- 
organized in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
section  of  the  city  to  which  its  benefits  have  been 
extended  has  been  divided  into  districts,  for  the 
care  of  which  the  services  of' able  and  energetic 
physicians  have  been  secured.  The  dispensary 
is  now  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
charities  of  the  House.  For  a  more  full  account 
of  its  operations  we  refer  to  the  report  of  our 
Committee,  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 

The  school  for  colored  children  continues,  un- 
der the  maintenance  and  direction  of  the  benevo- 
lent ladies  by  whom  it  was  established.  There 
are  at  this  date  140  names  on  the  list,  70  being 
about  the  average  attendance.  Three  teachers 
are  employed  in  it.  One  of  the  class-rooms  has 
been  converted  into  a  shoemaker's  shop,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  workman,  a 
number  of  the  boys  are  being  instruetedin  shoe- 
making. 

The  Board  has  not  been  unmindful  <rf  the 
moral  wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  House,  and 
the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  Religious  services 
have  been  held  in  the  large  work  room  every 
Sabbath  morning,  from  November  1st  to'  April 
Ist,  by  Prof.  Chas.  D.Cleveland,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Society.  "  The  young  Men's 
Association  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church" 
have  maintained  a  Snnday  School  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  conducted  religious 
services  in  the  lower  hall  on  Sunday  evenings. 
The  attendance  on  these  ocoaiions  has  been  very 
encouraging.    The  sehool  already  numbera  more 
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than'  60  loholars.  The  Managers  irould  fain 
hope  that  some  of  the  seeds  thus  sown  will  prove 
to  hare  iallen  into  "  good  groand." 

Oar  Conmittee  on  instruction  hare  bad  under 
consideration  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
destitute  white  children,  where  thej  may  receive 
such  care  and  dii>ci;Jine  as  will  promote  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  industry,  and  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  tho  usual  branches  of  school. ^earning, 
they  may  be  instructed  in  such  domestic  and 
other  employments  as  will  be  calculated  to  fit 
them  for  usefulness.  Such  establieli  (bents  have 
already  been  organized  in  other  cities  under  the^ 
title  of  Industrial  Schools,  and  we  hope  that  ere 
long  a  plan  will  be  matured  by  which  such  a 
School  will  be  permanently  connected  with  the 
House. 

The  Moyamensing  Soup  Society  continues  the 
occupancy  of  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
House ;  we  supplying  the  fuel  and  steam  for  its 
purposes,  as  heretofore,  and  the  society  furnish- 
ing bread  and  soup  for  dinner  to  the  inmates  of 
the  House,  on  every  week-day  during  the  season 
of  its  operations. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  directing  the  Board  of  Managers  to 
have  the  Constitution  as  amended  and  adopted 
at  the  meeting  qf  the  Society,  held  Nov.  15, 
1853,  engrossed,  and  presented  to  the  proper 
Court  for  its  approval.  At  the  first  meeting  ot 
the  Board  a  committee  was  appoinled  to  carry 
this  resolution  into  effect.  That  committee  has 
reported  to  the  Board,  that,  immediately  after 
their  appointment,  they  caused  the  amended 
Constitution  to  be  properly  engrossed,  and  that 
after  being  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
and  a  number  of  the  members,  and  having  affixed 
thereto  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Society,  it  was 
presented  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State, 
and  by  him  approved.  Due  notice  of  an  intend- 
ed application  to  the  Supreme  Court  was  then 
given,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act  of  Assembly ;  and  at  the  proper  time  one 
of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Society  repaired  to  Haf- 
risburg,  where  the  Court  was  then  in  session,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  allowance  and  approval  of 
the  said  Constitution.  Here  the  ^licitor  fonnd 
a  statement  and  affidavit  of  the  late  President  pf 
the  Society  objecting  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
said  instrument.  .  The  Court  postponed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case  until  nest  session  in  Phila- 
delphia. On  the  meeting  of  the  Court  in  this 
city,  in  August  last,  the  Constitution  was  again 
deferred,  the  Court  appointins  an  Examiner  to 
uk«  testimony  in  the  case  tol>$  heard  at  its  De- 
cember term. 

Several  months  have  since  been  occupied  by 
the  Exceptant,  in  the  examination  of  various  in- 
dividuals and  collecting  a  great  body  of  testi- 
mony, moat  of  which  relates  to  other  sul^ects 
than  the  matter  before  (he  Court.  The  Com- 
mittee of  tbb  Board  have  had  taken  the  testi- 


mony of  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
of  Sov.  15, 1853,  when  tho  Amended  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  atid  the  same  has  been  printed, 
together  with  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  at 
which  action  was  had  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ments, in  the  form  of  a  paper  book.  The  whole 
matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Society,  who  are  waiting  the  action  of  the 
Exceptant  in  the  ease,- with  a  view  of  making  a 
final  presentation  to  the  Court.  The  Board  is 
not  aware  that  there  has  been  on  tho  part  of  its 
Committee,  any  unnecessary  delay  ;  but,  unplea- 
sant ks  the  business  referred  to  us  has  been,  in- 
volving, on  the  part  of  many  members  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  Society,  an  outlay  of  time  and 
labor,  as  well  as  putting  the  Society  to  some 
expense,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  the  Board 
has  endeavored  to  discharge  its  duty  in  the  case. 

The  Managers  gratefully  tender  their  acknow- 
ledgments to  those'%ho  have  so  liberally  con- 
tributed the  means  requisite  for  conducting  tho 
affairs  of  the  Institntion.  We  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  House, 
and  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  that  notwith- 
standing its  operations  have  been  nearly  two  fold, 
the  expenses  do  not  greatly  exceed  those  of  the 
previous  year.  ■ 

We  desire  in  this  connection  to  speak  of  the 
valuable  services  of  the  matron,  Martha^W.  Ham- 
mond, to  whose  good  management  and  economy 
the  Society  is  much  indebted  for  the  present  very 
satisfactory  condition  of  its  affairs. 

One  thousand  dollars  have  been  received,  during 
the  ^t  year,  from  Robt.  M.  Lewis,  Jonah 
Thompson,  and  Samuel  B.  Morris,  trustees  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Public  Economy,  "  being  a  part  of  an  unappro- 
priated balance  in  their  hands,  which  they  had 
decided  to  distribute  among  several  benevolent 
societies  of  this  city.  A  receipt  was  given  the 
Trustees,  with  an  engagement  to  refund  tho  said 
sum  t>f  one  thousand  dollars  should  it  ever  be  de- 
manded. Tlie  amount  has  been  invested  in 
"  City  of  Philadelphia  Loan." 

By  tho  executors  «f  the  estate  of  the  late 
Esther  Moore,  we  have  been  informed  that  she 
has  bequeathed  to  the  Society  the  annual  inter- 
est of  two  sums  of  §500  each,  payable  on  the  ex- 
piration of  certain  life  estates. 

Total  expenses  of  the  Houso  for  the  past  year 
$2,194.08. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Thomas  T.  Tabkkr,  Pretident. 
John  F.  Bbinton,  Secretary. 

PkiU.  April  7th,  1855. 

LoNOKViTT  OF  QUAKERS. — ^The  late  oeneoB 
retoms  in  England  reveal  the  singular  fact  that 
the  average  age  attained  by  this  peaceful  sect  is 
fifty-one  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-one  days, 
while  half  of  the  population  of  this  country  die 
before  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the 
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avenge  duration  of  life  the  world  over  b  but 
thirty-three  years.  The  Qitakers,  therefore,  live 
a  third  longer  than  the  rest  of  at. — Eng.  paper. 

FBOPXRTIES  OF  THE   ELECTKIC   SPAKK. 

The  following  is  the  condensed  abstract  of 
a  recent  lecture  by  Farraday,  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  London.  It  will  be  found  interest- 
ing in  facts,  not  generally  known,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  clear  on  a  very  important  subject, 
lightning  conductors  : — 

The  heat  of  the  electric  spark  is  intense,  though 
the  momentary  duration  of  its  effects  prevents 
its  heat-givinji  power  from  being  felt  to  its  full 
extent.  The  inflammation  of  ether  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  were  shown  as  illustrative 
of  the  he«t  contained  in  the  ele«trio  spark,  and 
the  effect  of  momentary  action  in  diminishing 
the  heating  power  was  exemplified  by  sending 
.  an  uninterrupted  charge  through  some  loose  gun- 
powder, and  then  repeating  the  experiment  with 
a  wet  string  introduced  ns  part  of  the  conduct- 
ing circuit.  In  the  first  arrangement,  when  the 
spark  passed  instantaneously,  the  gunpowder 
was  scattered  but  not  exploded,  but  when  the 
resistance  of  the  wet  string  prolonged  the  ^\s- 
charge,  the  gunpowder  was  ignited.  The  elco- 
trie  spark  is  sometimes  applied  in  blasting  rooks 
as  well  as  volatile  electricity,  and  volatile  agen- 
cy is,  for  general  blasting  purposes,  very  conve- 
nient. The  efiecta  of  the  electric  discharge  are 
only  perceived  when  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
passage  of  electricity,  and  several  experiments 
were  exhibited  in  which  it  was  shown  tl^at  a 
charge  which  passed  without  producing  any  ap- 
parent effect,  when  a  thick  wire  formed  the  cir- 
cuit, was  sufficient  to  deflagrate  interposed  pieces 
of  thin  wire  and  gold  leaf,  that  were  not  ade- 
quate to  conduct  the  same  (juantity  freely.  The 
ingenious  contrivance  of  Professor  Wheatsone 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark, 
was  exemplified  by  lighting  a  disk,  colored  in 
stripes,  and  revolving  rapidly  in  the  dark,  with 
a  succession  of  electric  sparks.  Though  the 
colors  vere  mingled  together,  and  invisible  when 
seen  by  ordinary  light,  the  momentary  light  of 
the  electric  spark  exhibited  each  color  distinctly, 
and  the  disk  for  the  instant  appeared  stationary. 
By  increasing  the  velocity  tijl  the  colors  became 
confused,  even   when  seen  by  the  spark,  an  sp- 

?iroximatinn  is.  attained  to  the  duration  of  the 
igbt;  and  in  this  manner  Mr.  Swaine,  of  Kiin- 
bnrg,  proved  that  the  electric  spark  lasts  only 
the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  A 
flash  of  lightning  is  of  equally  short  duration, 
and  every  object  in  motion,  when  seen  at  night 
by  the  glare  of  lightning,  appears  to  be  station- 
Ktj.  The  apparent  duration  of  an  electric  spark 
is  about  one-tenth  of  a  second,  -  because  an  im- 
pression once  made  on  the  retiiia  is  retained  for 
that  time,  though  the  object  that  produced  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  lightning,  is  no  longer  present. 


Another  remarkable  property  in  the  electrio 
spark  is  the  aoti(>n  it  exerts  on  the  light  storing 
power  of  phosphate  of  lime.  That  substance, 
together  with  some  others,  possesses  the  power 
of  absorbing  light  in  a  latent  state,  which  is 
given  out  on  the  application  of  heat  in  the  dark. 
This  light,  when  once  taken  from  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  can  be  restored  to  .it  by  the  electrio 
spark,  and  by  that  means  alone.  Professor  Fara- 
day concluded  by  explaining  and  illastraUng 
the  influence  of  the  non-condooting  property  of 
the  air  on  the  length  of  the  spark-  By  partially 
exhausting  a  glass  tube,  a  spark  passed  through 
a  much  greater  space,  and  when  the  exhaustion 
of  the  air  was  more  complete,  and  the  resistance 
thus  removed,  the  electricity  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine  passed  in  continuous 
flashes,  imitating  the  effects  of  the  aurora  borc- 
alis. 


"  The  following  fable  (b^  the  Persian  poet  S«di) 
baa  been  often  quoted ;  yet  it  is  so  beautiful  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  it  to  our  extracts,  in  a 
strictly  literal  veraion." — F.  if  Q.  W.  Rnita. 

"  Once  from  a  cloud  a  drop  of  rain 

Fell  trembling  In  the  aea, ' 
And  when  she  aaw  the  wide-apread  main 

Shame  veiUd  her  modesty. 

"  What  place  in  this  wide  sea  have  1 7 
What  room  is  led  for  me  ? 
■  Sure  it  were  better  that  I  die, 
In  this  immensity  I 

"  Bat  while  her  self-abasing  fear 

its  lowliness  confessed, 
A  shell  received  and  welcomed  her. 

And  pressed  her  to  his  breast. 

"  And  nourished  there  the  dross  became 

A  pearl  for  royal  eyes, — 
Exalted  by  its  lowly  shame, 

And  humbled  but  to  rise  I"  . 


THE  PARTED   SPIRIT, 
"  Yi  eaimot  tell  lehetiet  it  cometk  or  *rhith»r  it  gtelk.' 
Mysterious  is  its  birib, 

And  viewless  as  the  blast; 
Where  hath  the  spirit  fled  from  earth, 

For  ever  past  ? 
I  ask  the  grave  below — 

It  keeps  the  secret  well ; 
I  call  upon  the  heavens  to  show — 

They  will  not  tell. 
Of  earth's  remotest  strand, 

Are  tales  and  tidings  known  ; 
Bat  from  the  spirit's  distant  land 

Returneth  none. 
.Winds  waft  the  breath  of  flowers 

To  wanderers  o'er  the  wave ; 
But  bear  na  message  from  the  bowers 

Beyond  the  grave. 
Proud  science  scales  the  skies. 

From  star  to  star  doth  roam, 
But  reachelh  not  the  shore  where  lies 

The  Spirit's  home. 
Inipervious  shadows  hide 

This  mystery  of  Heaven  ; 
Bat  what  to  knowledge  is  denied, 

To  hope  is  given  1 
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YIBTF  TO  A  OOPPEB  MINE. 

Will  onr  readers,  in  their  leisure  honr,  accom- 
panj  as  over  a  copper  mine  in  Gornwa.ll?  A  copper 
mine  is  indeed  well  worth  an  inspection,  for  it  is 
a  wonderful  evidence  of  what  haman  labor  and 
skill  can  effect,  in  overcoming  obstacles.  Sup- 
pose, then,  that  we  have  left  behind  us  the  beau- 
tiful woods  and  vales  of  the  south-east  coast  of 
Cornwall,  and  after  toiling  .up  steep  hills  and 
along  bad  roads,  now  jolting  over  loose  stones, 
now  sinking  deep  into  muddy  ruts  (for  the  roads 
and  lanes  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mine  are 'quite  cut 
up  and  spoilt  by  the  frequent  passing  of  the  mi- 
ning carts,)  we  have  entered  into  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. Imagine  yourself  high  up  on  a  bleiik 
moorland,  the  ground  around  you,  stretching 
away  for  many  a  weary  mile,  heaving  in  a  hngo 
groundswell  of  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with  here 
and  there  a  tall  chimney  and  engine-house  dot- 
ting the  dreary  waste,  a  few  cottages  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
now  and  then  a  church-tower  lifting  up  its  head 
to  the  sky,  and  looking  dowii  in  loveliness  on 
the  small  hamlet  below  it,  and  telling  the  rude 
miners  that  there  is  a  hcaren  above  as  well  as 
an  earth  below.  Such  is  a  mining  district;  speak- 
ing more  of  misery  and  cold  than  of  the  wealth 
which  is  procured  there,  and  for  the  attainment 
of  which  so  many  'men  devote  their  lifitf'  and 
strength.  Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
miners  are  a  cheerless  race ;  far  from  it ;  they 
live  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot ;  some- 
times they  are  reckless  it  is  true,  yet  withal  cour- 
teous and  cleanly. 

But  our  party  has  now  arrived  at  the  mine. 
What  a  drearyj  ugly  place  it  is  !  Huge  heavy 
machinery,  large  henps  of  earth  and  stones,  dirty 
streams  which  have  long  since  changed  their  na- 
tural color  for  that  of  the  ore  which  is  washed  in 
them ;  an  engine-house  and  a  tall  chimney  of 
course;  two  or  three  sheds,and  a  dismal  little  house 
which  stands  perched  up  on  the  moorland  high 
above  every  thing  else :  such  are  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  the  scene. 

A  more  hospitable  race  than  the  Cornish  never, 
we  think,  breathed ;  and  well  in  this  point  do 
they  make  good  their  claim  to  be~  genuine  Bri- 
tons. Having  declined  their  hospitality  for  the 
present,  we  proceeded  to  inspect  the  works  above 
ground  before  going  down  below.  First,  we 
were  conducted  to  the  engine ;  and  we  may  here 
observe  that  the  Cornish  engines  wore  for  a  long 
time  oonsidered  unrivalled  for  their  cheapness, 
and  for  the'  greatnr  amount  of  work  done  with 
less  consumption  of  fuel  than  engines  made  else- 
where. This  engine  is  employed  in  drawing  np 
the  ore  from  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  ana  in 
pnmpins  water  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
mine  where  it  collects.  The  blocks  of  stone 
wbieb  contain  the  ore  ar*  brought  np  in  backets, 
ud  then  ooileeted  into  heaps.  Round  these 
Maps  Btuid  wom^n  in  clean  white  aprons,  irith 


I  a  small  mattock  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 
I  break  the  stones  into  smaller  pieces.  These 
fragments  kre  then  sorted;  those  containing  very 
little  ore  are  thrown  away,  and  the  rest  are  bro- 
ken into  smaller  pieces,  and  then  washed  over  a 
grating.  Next  they  are  crushed  into  very  small 
particles  by  a  machine,  and  are  then  ready  for 
the  process  of  smelting.  This  latter  process  is 
seldom  performed  in  Cornwall,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  coal.  The  ore  is  general- 
ly carried  into  Wales  and  smelted  there.  It 
seemed  very  curious  to  our  eyes  to  see  women 
and  girls  employed  upon  such  hard  work 
as  this  :  but  it  was  very  remarkable  how  clean 
and  happy  they  all  looked. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  works  above-ground, 
we  were  asked  if  we  would  like  to  see  what  was 
going  on  below.  "Was  the  descent  dangerous?" 
"  Oh  no,  not  in  the  least ;  it  only  requires  com- 
mon caution,  and  you  must  trust  more  to  your 
hands  than  your  feet."  Accordingly,  we  dressed 
ourselves  in -miner's  costume  (a  precaution  ne- 
cessary if  you  do  not  want  to  spoil  your  own 
suit,)  and  queer  figures  we  looked,  as  the  rest  of 
oar  party  seemed  to  think.  Our  dre!<a  consisted, 
first  of  coarse  flannel  trousers  and  a  flannel  jack- 
et (flannel  is-  necessary,  on  account  of  the  heat  in 
the  galleries  below,  owing  to  the  constant  blast- 
ing and  the  bad  ventilation ;)  over  these  gar- 
ments we  wore  an  additional  pair  of  trowsers 
and  a  short  smock  frock :  we  were  offered  a  pair 
of  miner's  shoes  ;  but  as  wo  doubted  their  fitting 
capacities  we  declined  them ;  last  and  not  least, 
we  put  on  the  indis^pensable  hat,  which  is  very 
thick  and  hard,  of  the  wide  awake  shape,  and  a 
most  useful  protection  when  you  knock  your 
head  against  the  sharp  prnjectiug  rock  in  the 
roofs  of  the  galleries,  which  vary  in  height  from 
12  or  14  feet  to  4  or  5  feet,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  vein  of  ore.  A  candle  tras  then 
stuck  on  the  front  of  our  hats,  in  an  extempore 
candleftick  of  day,  to  light  us  while  below,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  our  hands  unencum- 
bered. Thus  equipped,  and  attended  by  two 
men  to  take  care  of  us,  we  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft.  Here  we  found  a  group  of 
miners  looking  on  with  great  interest  to  see  the 
strangers  make  their  first  essay  in  mining;  good- 
natured  rongh-looking  faces,  smiling  and  happy, 
with  that  settled  look  of  bardihood  and  careless 
daring  which  forms  such  a  remarkable  character- 
istic of  the  Cornish  miner.  Preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  our  attendant  miners,  we  began  the 
descent,  not  by  the  simple  means  of  a  ladder 
(which,  by  the  way,  though  very  simple,  is  very 
hard  work  when  you  have  to  go  on  climbing  for 
half  an  heur,)  but  by  means  of  a  machine  late- 
ly introduced,  and  called  by  the  miners  "  a  man- 
engine."  By  means  of  this  engine  wo  descended 
a  perpendicular  shaft  to  the  depth  of  800  feet, 
passing  on  our  way  various  groups  of  miners 
waiting  at  the  several  resting-places,  in  order  to 
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leave  everything  clear  for  us ;  not  a  few  of  them 
linging  their  wild  songa,  which  echoed  curionsl; 
along  the  dark  far-stretcbiog  paesagee ;  and  as 
the  melody  lazily  floated  through  the  obecare 
ealleriea,  it  seemed  to  our  unpractised  ears  as 
though  the  spirits  of  the  mine  were  chanting  a 
welcome  to  the  strangers. 

When  we  had  descended  by  means. of  the  man- 
engine  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  we  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tbe 
ordinary  way  of  descent  by  ladders  ;  in  this  way 
we  went  down  for  about  500  feet,  when  we  arriv- 
ed at  the  gallery  which  wc  were  to  explore,  Tak- 
ing our  candles  in  our  hands,  we  groped  onr  way 
along  the  open  tramway,  which  is  roughly  fixed 
in  the  floor  of  tbe  gallery,  for  tbe  passage  of  the 
trucks  with  a  guide  in  front  to  point  out  tbe  dan- 
gerous places,  now  walking  upright  with  a  pit 
six  or  seven  feet  deep  below  us,  and.  now  stoop- 
ing and  bumpiuK  our  heads  against  the  jagged 
ceiling  of  rock  above  us,  till  we  came  at  last  to 
the  place  where  the  mine  is  being  worked. 

Each  gallery  is  worked  by  two  men,  who  break 
down  the  rock,  either  by  meauR  of  the  simple 
"  pick,"  or  by  the  process  of  blasting.  In  the 
latter  process,  a  hole  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length  is  bored  in  the  rock  and  filled 
with  gunpowder,  tbe  end  is  then  stuffed  up,  and 
the  powder  ignited  by  means  of  a  slow  match. 
These  bla&tings  are  often  dangerous  from  the 
great  carelessness  of  the  miners,  as  they  cannot 
calculate  how  far  the  effect  of  the  explosion  will 
be  felt,  and  while  standing  too  cloise  they  are 
sometimes  struck  by  the  flying  pieces  of  rock. 
The  fragments  of  the  rock  thus  broken  d«wnare 
then  collected  into  trucks,  which  are  rapidly 
shot  along  on  the  tramways  to  tbe  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  np  which  they  are  drawn  in  buckets  to  the 
surface  of  tbo  ground.  The  process  which  they 
then  undergo  has  been  explained  above. 

Whilst  we  were  here,  our  guides  insiisted  upon 
our  taking  "  picks"  into  our  own  hands  and 
working  at  the  rock,  in  order  that  we  might 
boast  in  future  of  our  doeJs  in  the  mining  de- 
partment, and  carry  back  with  us  memorials  of 
our  prowess.  Having  satisfied  them  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  being  almost  stifled  with  the  heat, 
which  is  very  intense  in  tbe  gallerioe  that  are 
being  worked,  owing  to  the  want  of  ventilation, 
so  much  so  thbt  the  men  generally  worked 
almost  naked,  we  requested  our  guides  to  pro- 
ceed. They  then  conducted  us  to  a  place  where 
a  small  shaft  appeared,  like  a  well  with  a  rope 
and  windlass  at  the  top;  and  we  were. politely 
informed  that  if  wc  wished  to  descend  lower,  we 
must  place  one  foot  in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  and  catch  hold  with  our  hands  and  be  let 
down  j  but  as  they  did  not  advise  us  to  under- 
take the  journey,  and  as  the  prospect  of  a  ride  in 
such  ft  Tehicle  was  not  so  pleasant  as  an  express 
train  on  the  broad  guage,  we  declined  the  honor, 
and  were  then  conducted  back  to  tbe  "bg^tom  of 


the  shaft  by  which  we  bad  d«aaended.  Our 
guides,  when  we  bad  reached  the  spot  where  the 
man-engine  was  stationed,  rang  the  bell,  which 
is  attached  to  it,  to  give  notice  to  the  men  above 
to  set  the  engine  going,  and  then  we  sat  down 
and  rested  ourselves.  Presently  the  huge  limbs 
of  tbe  engine  began  to  move;  and  having  adjust- 
ed our  candles  in  our  hats,  we  began  tbe  ascent. 
A  curious  thing  it  is  to  ascend  a  deep  shaft,  shut 
in  by  rock  on  all  sides,  with  nothing  but  dark- 
ness  above  and  darkness  below,  while  the  oold 
drops  of  moistare  come  pattering  upon  yoa  and 
hiss  as  they  fall  on  your  candles.  At  last  we 
began  to  see  daylight,  and  to  breathe  tbe  fresher 
air  above ;  and  soon  after  we .  emerged  on  tbe 
platform  at  the  top  of  the  ahaft,  where  we  were 
received  with  hearty  connatulations  by  a  large 
party  of  miners  who  bad  assembled  to  witness 
our  return. — Leiture  Hour. 


TBK  HARRIAOB  RELATION. 

The  following  sound,  clear  and  Christian  views 
of  the  marriage  relation,  are  taken  frgm  a  popular 
work  entitled  "  Martyria,  a  Legepd,"  published 
a  few  years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  a  gifted  clergy- 
man : 

"  Of  earthly  relations,  those  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  friend  and  neighbor, 
master  and  servant,  constitute  much  the  larger 
portion  of  man's  happiness ;  and  are  more  im- 
portant, any  one  of  them,  than  all  others  together. 
It  is  in  Uie  observance,  tbe  refinement,  tbe 
strengthening  of  these  commonest,  these  greatest, 
these  primal  relations,  that  happiness  is  increased, 
and  not  in  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  money, 
the  acquisition  of  empty  fame,  or  in  luxurious 
indulgences. 

"  Happiness  is  to  be  attained  in  the  accustomed 
chair  by  the  fireside  more  than  in  the  honorary 
occupation  of  civil  office ;  in  a  wife's  love,  infi- 
nitely more  than  in  the  favor  of  all  human  beings 
else;  in  the  children's  innocent  and  joyous  prattle, 
more  than  in  tbs  hearing  of  flattery  ;  in  the  re- 
ciprocation of  little  and  frequent  kindnesses  be- 
tween firiend  and  friend,  more  than  in  some  occa- 
sional and  dearly  bought  indulgence;  in  tbe 
virtue  of  contentment,  more  than  in  the  anxious 
achievements  of  wealth,  distinction  and  grandeur; 
in  change  of  heart,  more  than  in  change  of  cir- 
cumstances; in  full  and  firm  trust  in  Providence, 
more  than  io  hoping  for  fortune  and  favor ;  in  a 
growing  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  more 
than  the  fee-simple  inheritance  of  whole  acres  of 
land ;  in  the  observance  of  neatness  and  regu- 
larity, household  virtues,  rather  than  in  the 
means  of  ostentatious,  and,  therefore,  rare  dis- 
play ;  in  a  hand-maiden's  cheerfulness,  more 
than  in  the  improved  tone  of  politics ;  and  in 
the  friendship  of  our  next  door  neighbor,  more 
than  in  the  condescending  notice  of  my  lord 
duke." 
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A  Nxv  Lkmit. — A  new  light,  prx>d(iced 
from  s  peoaliarij  oily  liquid,  fau  lately  been  ex- 
bibited  at  a  few  places  in  this  city,  and  on 
Friday  last  it  was  displayed  at  the  Latourette 
HoDse — the  hotel  kept  by  Samuel  Brown  at 
Bergen  Point.  This  oil  is  prepared  from  bitu- 
men, which  is  feadily  extracted  from'  the  richer 
kinds  of  coals,  or  from  native  bitumuD  and  rock 
oil,  or  paphtba.  A  chandelier  with  eight  burn- 
ers eonstraoted  by  J.  Q,  Webb,  was  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel,  44  feet  sqaare ;  and  the  light 
it  afforded  was  aolcnowledged  by  a  number  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  present  to  be  very  superior. 
Its  brilliancy  and  whiteness  exceeds  that  of  tiie 
best  gas,  and  per&efls  read  at  a  distance  of  eighty 
feet  from  the  chandelier  without  any  other  lights 
than  the  one  referred  to. 

It  is  understood  that  the  inventions  connected 
with  it  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  wealthy 
company  in  New  York,  who  have  erected  an  ex- 
tensive raanufiiptory  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Green  Point,  f»r  the  making  of  the  liquid,  i^hich 
is  called  "  Kerosene."  The  inventor  isin -charge 
of  the  works.  The  Company  appear  to  have 
taken  no  pains  whatever  to  advertii<e  their  manu- 
factures, and  perhaps  desire  that  the  "Kerosene" 
shall  speak  or  give  light  for  itself.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  oil  is  said  to  be  very  cheap  and 
simple,  depending  entirely  upon  the  decomposi- 
tion of  bituminous  substances.  It  will  reduce 
the  ooet  of  illumination,  and  doubtless  supply 
the  places  of  those  oils  which  of  late  have  become 
BO  expensive. 


1768.  The  stocking  Vrame  applied  by  Ham- 
mond to  the  making  of  laee. 

1778.  A  bill  passed  to  prevent  the  export  of 
machinery  used  in  cotton  factories. 

1779.  Mule  spinning  invented  by  Hargrave. 
1782.  First  import  of  raw  cotton  from  Brazil 

into  England. 

1782.  Watt  took  out  his  patent  for  the  steam 
engine. 

1783.  A  bounty  granW  in  England  on  the 
export  of  certain  cotton  goods. 

1  ( 85.  Power  loomsinvented  by  Dr.  Cartwright. 
Steam  engines  used  in  cotton  factories. 

1786.  Bleaching  first  p;er£ormed  by  the  agency 
of  the  oxymuriatic  acid. 

1787.  First  machinery  lo  spin  cotton  put  ia 
operation  in  France. 

1789.  Sea  Island  cotton  first  planted  in  the 
United  States,  and  Upland  cotton  first  cultivated 
for  use  and  export  about  this  time. 

1790.  Salter,  an  Englishman,  builds  the  first 
American  cotton   factory  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

1792.  iili  Whitney,  an  American,  invents  the 
cotton  gin,  which  he  patents. 

1798.  First  mill  and  machinery  for  cotton 
erected  in  SwitzerlaAd. 

1799.  Spinning  by  machinery  introduced  into 
Saxony  this  year; 

180d.  First  cotttm  fkctory  built  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

1805.  Power  looms  successfully  and  widely 
introduced  into  England 

1807.  Tlio  revolution  in  Spanish  America 
This  oil  is  about  beibg  introduced   by  the    begins  to  furnish  new  markets  for  cotton  mann- 


Messrs.  Delmonico  into  their  new  establishment 
in  Broadway.— iVeto  York  Time*. 


CHRONOLOQT  OF   COTTON. 


factotrfes. 

1810.  Digest  of  cotton  manufactums  in  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  another  by 
Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia. 

1811.  Machinery  to  make  bobbin  lace  patented 
Justat  the  pre'senttime,  when  all  the  politiciiins    by  John  Burn. 

are  quarreling  about  the  currency   an*  the  de- ,      1813.  The  India  trade  more  free,  and  mora 

rangcment  of  basiness,  we  have  coiupileil  nn  ini-"British  nianufaeturos  gent  there. 

partial  view  of  the  iotrodudtion  to  the  use,  and        1815.  The  pnwcr  loom  introduced  into  the 

uiatatinos  of  price  in  the  history  of  cotton,  which,    United  States  first  at  Waltham. 

although   it    is   the   staple   commodity   of  this  i      1818.  Average  price  of  cotton  84  cents  higher 

country,  is  an  article  that,  above  all  others,  shows  I  than  since   1810.     New  method   of  preparing 

the  most  sensitive  action  on  the  slightest  approach    sewing  cotton  by  Mr.  Holt. 

of  a  change,  no  matter  what  causes  the  com  mo-  "^ 

tion. 

1730.  Mr.  Wyatt  spun  the  first  cotton  yarn  in 
Englnnd  by  machinery. 

1735.  The  Dutch  first  exported  cotton  from 
Surinam. 

1742.  First  mill  for  spinniug  cotton  erected  at 
Birmingham,  moved  by  mules  and  horses,  but 
not  successful  in  its  operations. 

1749.  The  flyshattle  generally  used  in  Eng- 
land. 

1756.  Cotton  velvets  and  quiltings  made  in 
England  for  the  first  time. 

1761.  Arkwright  obtained  the  first  patent  for 
the  spinoing  fiwrne,  which  he  further  improved. 


1819.  Extraordinary  prices  for  Alabama  cotton 
lands.  * 

1820.  Steam  power  first  applied  with  success 
extensively  to  lace  manufactures. 

.  1822.  First  cotton  factory  in  Lowell  erected. 

1^3.  First  export  of  raw  cotton  from  Egypt 
into  vreat  Britain. 

1825.  In  New  Orleans,  cotton  at  from  28  to 
25  cents  per  pound.  r 

1826.  Self-acting  q^ule  spinner  patented  in 
England  by  Koberts.  ' 

1827.  American  cotton  manufactures  first  ex- 
j>orted  to  any  considerable  extent. 

1829..  Highest  duty  in  the  United  States  on 
foreign  cotton  manufactures. 
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1830.  About  this  tinfe  Mr.  Dyer  introdaced  a 
machine  from  the  United  States  into  England 
for  the  purpose  of  making  cards. 

1832.  Duty  on  cotton  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  reduced  one  half,  and  in  England 
it  is  forbid  to  employ  minors  in  cotton  mills  for 
more  than  nine  hours  on  a  Saturday;  in  eonse- 
qnenoa  they  work  at  something  else. 

1834.  Cotton  at  17  cents. 

1835.  Extensive  purchases  made  of  cotton 
lands  by  speculators  and  others. 

1836.  The  season  began  at  16  cents  and  ended 
at  20  cents. 

1837.  Cotton  reached  22  cents,  and  then  — . 


A  Good  old  Aqe. — There  is  living  in  Ply- 
mouth tovnship  an  aged  lady  named  Peggy 
Lerch,  and  known  generally  as  Peggy  Lark. 
She  is  of  German  extraction,  born  in  New  Jer- 
B^,-in  the  German  Valley,  on  the  15th  of  Feb' 
rnary,  1751,  and  is  now  in  her  1 05th  year.  She 
moved  to  .VVyoming  56  years  ago,  with  her  hus- 
band, who  bas  been  dead  60  years.  She  is 
clear  minded,  and  of  good  memory,  and  loves  to 
ialk  of  old  times.  On  bhr  103d  birth-day  she 
walked  over  to  Captain  Waller's  to  dine  as  she 
had  done  for  several  years,  a  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  mile.  This  ^ear  she  was  unable  to 
do  so,  having  fallen  and  hurt  her  side.  Her 
sleep  is  good,  except  at  times  disturbed  by  a 
oougb  which  troubles  her.  She  remembers  see- 
ing Gen.  Washington,  and  has  a  clear  rocoUec- 
tioQ  of  events  of  the  Havolution. 

Her  father,  Michael  Pace,  died  manj  years 
ago,  at  Northumberland,  now  in  Wyoming  en., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  103  years.  He  paid  her 
a  visit  before  he  diud,  and  told  her  she  might 
live  to  his  age.  She  said  she  hoped  not,  "  and 
now,"  she  say.s,  "  I  am  a  year  older."  A  bro- 
ther recently  died  in  Northumberland,  aged  near 
ninety.  ^ 

Wo  visited  the*  aged  lady  on  Monday  last, 
and  found  her  sitting  by  a  comfortable  stove, 
with  a  book  on  her  lap.  She  reads  small  print 
without  spectacles,  but  thinks  old  age  is  hard, 
and  has  but  few  pleasures.  Mrs.  Murphy,  with 
whom  she  lives,  is  a  niece,  and  the  old  lady 
spoke  of  her  as  very  kind,  ^ind  the  neioe  said 
hjer  aunt  wa^ways  pleasant  and  contented,  and 
no  trouble.   •  • 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Poor  Master 
talks  of  removing  liM^^for  some  cause,  ^uch 
against  her  wish.  We  liope  it  is  not  so,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  will  not  per- 
mit the  little  comfort  of  so  aged  a  lady  to  be 
abridged,  by  taking  her  %om  the  company  of  her 
only  near  relative,  with  whom  she  seems  to  be 
so  contented.  Whatever  the  cost,  it  dan  only 
be  a  little  time  longer,  and  it  is  said  she  ha* 
property  to  pay,  if  her  rights  are  respected. — 
VKtketbarre  Record. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Fioca  AMD  MsAU — The  Flour  market  is  qoiet,  and 
sbippiog  brand*  are  dull  at  $10  13  a  $10  33.  There 
is  a  moderate  dem»nd  for  city  use  at  $10  35  a  $11  8S 
per  barrel  for  common  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flonr 
is  dnlt  at  $7  00,  and  Corn  Meal  at  94  63  per  bbl.  for 
Pemnsylvania. 

Oraik. — There  is  very  little  doing  in  Wheat; 
Southern  is  dull  at  $3  30.  Good  red  Wheat  is  worth 
$3  43,  and  good  white  $3  43.  Rye  ia  dull  at  $1  99. 
Com  is  in  good  demand;  tales  of  6000  bushels  yellow, 
Southern,  afloat,  at  108e,  and  1200  busheis  of  white  at 
112c.  Oats  are  higher;  sales  of  15,000  bushels  Penn- 
sylvania at  58c.  a  60c.,  and  Southern  at  S7c. 

Catt!.!  Market. — The  receipt  of  cattle  during  the 
past  week  has  not  been  very  large.  The  arrivals  at 
Wm.  L.  Torbert's,  Avenue  Drove  Yard,  Tweotjr- 
fourth  Ward,  principally  by  Penna.  and  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad,  were  330  head  of  Cattle,  9200  Sheep, 
tnd  70  Cows  and  Calves.  The  total  amount  of  stock 
in  market  was  as  Tollows:  800  Beeves,  which *scftd 
at  from  $10  to  $13  30  per  100  lbs.;  9900  Sheep, 
which  were  disposed  of  at  from  4^  to  9  cents  per  lb., 
and  from  $2  to  4  per  head.  Lambs  sold  at  from  $1  SO 
to  $3^per  head.  Hogs,  700  head  sold  at  $7  and  $8 
per  I'OO  lbs.  There  were  180  Co*?*  and  Calves  in 
marlpet,  and  sales  of  the  former  were  made  at  from 
$39  to  $90,  and  the  latter  at  from  $4  to  $7  90  per 
head. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT— The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  AsHoa  B. 
Ivins  at  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  te-. 
commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opeijed  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except,  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  pertlay  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  39  dsllars,  30  dollars,  and 
13  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

SAMtlBL  J.  LsvtcK, 

300  N.  Third  St. 
MAcraaasoR  Sachders, 

38  N.  Fourth  St. 
JoBN  J.  White, 

208  Arch  St. 
Mabtba  Mkllor, 

9  Franklin  St., 
6th  mj.  16. Philailelphia. 

f'RIBNDS'  SCHOOL  HOUSE  IN  CAMDKN,  N.  J. 
A  Female  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  Bouse 
lot  in  Camden.  For  further  particulars  apply  to 
Charles  Katghn  or  William  Folwbll. 

C CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING    SCHOOL    FOR 
;.  BOVS The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 

will  commence  on  the  Slat  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. , 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  theyiession. 
No  extra  charge. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
4th  mo.  31— 3m. 


Herrikcw  k  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ah.  4lh. 
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SXTRACTS     raOH    A     TESTIMONY     OONCBRNINQ 
■  J.  BARCLAY. 
(CoiKlad«d  ff«in  paja  2Ss  } 

.Early  in  the  year  1820,  he  believed  it  right 
to  reiuove  from  the  family  circle,  and  to  reside 
for  a  time  at  Pool,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  about  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Georgi- 
anna  Hill.  Their  union  was  short,  for  i.n  less 
than  three  ye^  his  dear  companion  was  taken 
from  him  by  death,  at  Marazion  in  Cornwall ; 
whither  they  had  rumored  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health. 

His  mind  had  for  several  years  been  impressed 
with  an  apprehenaion  that  he  should  be  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  in  the  prospect 
of  it,  he  was  preserved  in  a  waiting,  dependant 
state ;  and  fervent  was  his  ooncorn  to  be  entirely- 
given  np  to  serve  the  Lord  .  in  the  way  of  His 
holy  requirings.  At  the  interment  of  his  beloved 
wife,  in  the  sixth  month,  1823,  he  was  engaged 
in  Toeal  supplioation  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year  be  spoke  as  a  minister.  In  allusion  to  this 
solemn  acd  important  work,  after  describing  the 
fear  andoaution  with  which  he  h:ul  entered  upon 
it,  he  says,  "The  weight  and  sweetness  that 
dwelt  on  my  mind  after  this  Kurrender,  cannot 
be  set  forth.  O  !  bow  it  rested  on  my  spirit  all 
the  day  in  aa  unutterablo  manner  1  and  yet  such 
freedom  of  spirit,  so  that  no'hing  seemed  atrial, 
or '  that  to  which  I  was  unequal.  I  shall  not 
easily  fi>rget  how  comfortable  and  at  ease  in  my 
min>i  I  felt.  0 !  it  was  a  heavenly  fscliog,  and 
nothing  short  of  Him.  that  is  in  heaven  could 
give  it." 

He  was  aoknowledgeda  minister  by  his  Friends 
in  Cornwall,  in  1825,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  married  to  Mary  Moates,  and  removed  to 
Alton.  After  a  residence  of  three  years  at  that 
place,  he  settled  at  Croyden ;  and  in  1835,  be 
removed  to  Stoke  Newington,  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  where  ho  resided 


during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  course 
of  the  before  mentioned  period,  he  paid  several 
religious  visits,  with,  the  unity  of  his  Friends ; 
and  in  one  of  these  journeys  he  .travelled  into 
Scotland  as  far  ad  Aberdeen. 

He  had  been  from  his  youtb  of-  a  tender  eon- 
stitution,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
had  suffered  mach  from  a  disease  in  his.  knee, 
which  rendered  walking  or  other  aotive  exertion 
difficult  to  him.  He  was,  however,  -very  exem- 
plary in  his  eflbrts  to  attend  onr  religious  meetr 
ings ;  in  which  the  exercise  of  bis  dedicated  spirit 
was  strengthening  to  many.  His  engagements 
in  the  line  of  the  ministry  amongst  us  were  not 
frequent ;  bat  he  was  at  times  led  to  address  his 
friends  in  a  weighty  and  feeling  manner ;  en- 
deavoring to  turn  their  attention  from  a  depen- 
dance  on  man,  and  from  ail  that  is  superficial  in 
religion,  ta-a  single  reliance  on  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  "  The  mioister  of  the  sanotnary, 
and  of  the  trae  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord 
pitched,  and  not  man." 

Our  dear  friend  was -remarkable  tor  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  heart ;  and  in  the  private 
walks  of  life  his  condoct  was  strikingly  circum- 
spect, and  his  conversation,  whilst  innocently 
cheerful,  was  instructive,  being  seasoned  with 
grace. 

Notwithstanding  he  was,  in  the  ordering  of 
unerring  wisdom,  much  confined  at  home  from 
bodily  infirmity,  yet  his  concern  for  the  pros- 
perity of  our  society  remained  unabated  ;  and  his 
mind  was  actively  employed  in  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  mem^rs. 
With  this  object  his  time  was  much  occupied  in 
editing  a  series  of  publications,  selected  from  the 
writings  of  our  honored  predecessors  in  religious 
profession. 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1886,  he  paid  an  ac- 
ceptable visit,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
families  of  Friends  at  Brighton ;  and  in  the 
Eleventh  Month,  1837,  he  felt  attracted  by  the 
same^recions  influence,  to  a  similar  engagement 
in  his  own  particular  meeting  at  Soke  Newing- 
ton. After  goingthrongh  nearly  all  the  families, 
wherein  his  service  was  mnch  to  the  comfort  of 
bis  friends,  finding  his  constitution  increasingly 
enfeebled,  he  returned  to  the  Monthly  Meeting 
its  minute  granted  him  for  that  purpose,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  letter,  replete  with  the  expres- 
sion of  religious  conrern,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  :  "  On  proceeding  in  the  weighty 
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engagement  before  me,  I  may  acknowledge  that 
although  no  wonderful  oucpoltriDg  of  Divine 
Power  was  my  portion,  I  was  mercifully  favored, 
daring  the  few  days  that  I  entered  upon  the 
work,  with  such  a  sense  that  the  Lord  preserveth 
the  simple  and  the  upright,  that  it  was  as  my 
meat  and  my  drink  to  be  thus  among  my  friends; 
hard  things  were  made  easy,  and  bitter  things 
full  of  sweetness  ;  a  gentle  flowing  stream  of 
heavenly  goodness  being  extended  in  every  hour 
of  need,  though  in  a  way  humiliating  to  the 
creature,  and  ao  as  nothing  of  the  flesh  could 
glory." 

His  health  continuing  to  decline,  he  went  to 
Brighton ;  but  there  his  indisposition  increased, 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  Fifth  Month,  he  was,  by 
medical  advice,  removed  to  Tunbridge  Welb; 
after  which  he  survived  but  a  few  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  about  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  on  rising  from  his  chair,  and  leaning, 
on  the  couch,  and  on  the  arm  of  his  beloved  wife, 
he  supplicated  thus  :  "  0  !  gracious  Father !  if  it 
please  Thee,  spare  as  to  each  other  a  little  longer, 
and  make  us  more  entirely  devoted  to  Thee,  and 
thy  precious  cause  of  Truth  in  the  earth  ;  never- 
theless not  our  will,  0  Lordl  but  thine  be 
done." 

On  the  next  day,  which  was  one  immediately 
preceding  his  decease,  he  uttered  many  weighty 
expressions ;  amongst  which  were  the  following : 
<<  The  Truth  shall  prevail.  Truth  shall  reign 
over  all.  None  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be 
confounded  ;  but  they  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion, 
which  cannot  be  moved.  You  all  know  my  de- 
sire to  be  preserved  near  the  Lord — to  be 
strengthened  and  upheld  by  the  Lord ;  to  be 
found  in  Him  ;  this  is  the  way  to  peace.  I  trust 
we  shall  be  strengthened  and  animated  to  go 
through  our  day's  work;  then  we  shall  find 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  let  us  look  to 
the  Lord  for  strength,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances." 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  day,  his  voice  vras 
lifted  up  in  a  constant  melody,  and  for  many 
hours  t<^ether,  like  a  song  of  praise ;  during 
which,  these  words  were  clearly  distinguished. 
"  0  Lord  1  dear  Lord  1  come.  I  bless  the  Lord. 
I  am  the  Lord's  forcvei.  Cleave  to  Him,  0 ! 
cleave  to  Him,  love  Him  with  all  your  heart." 
The  name  of  Jesus  was  often  to  be  heard,  and 
the  word  hallelujah  was  frequently  repeated. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
11th  of  Fifth  month,  1838,  he  peaoefullf  passed 
away,  aged  forty  one  years,  a  minister  about 
fifteen  years ;  and  is,  we  reverently  trust,  united 
to  the  redeemed  before  the  throne,  who  sing  the 
now  song  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,  that  was  slain, 
to  receive  power,  and  wisdom,  and  riches,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory  and  blessing."  . 

Glovem  thy  life  and  thonghts,  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  to  see  the  one,  and  read  the  other. 


EABLT  KBTY. — NO.   LIV. 

Ann  Leaver,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
LeaVer,  of  Nottingham,  being  taken  ill,  signified 
her  belief  that  her  time  would  not  be  long,  and 
said,  that  the  prospect  of  eternity  was  awful ; 
and  that  although  she  had  not  committed  any 
bad  things,  yet  she  bad  found  it  very  difficult 
when  at  meeting,  to  get  to  that  steady  watchful- 
ness and  settled  composure  she  longed  for.  She 
expressed  thankfulness  for  the  opportunities  she 
was  sometimes  favored  with  in  the  family,  in 
their  sitting  together  at  home;  and  added,  that 
she  hoped  the  Almighty  had  blotted  out  her 
transgressions ;  and  prayed  that  she  tnight  be 
enabled  to  bear  with  patience  the  trying  dispen- 
sation she  haJ  to  pass  through,  which  she^  be- 
lieved was  allotted  for  her  further  purification  ; 
and  begged  for  a  certain  evidence  that  her  con- 
clusion might  be  happy,  and  her  passage  easy ; 
which  was  mercifully  granted. 

After  having  given  her  sisters  some  tender  ad- 
vice, she  said,  "  How  awful  to  look  at  eternity, 
and  few  young  people  in  time  of  health  think  so 
much  of  their  latter  end  as  they  ought  to  do, 
though  they  have  as  much  cause  as  those  more 
advanced,  having  no  more  certainty  of  life." 
She  plainly  saw  that  those  of  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion were  in  danger  of  going  too  far  when  in 
company ;  adding,  "  Those  who  are  taken  away 
in  youth,  escape  many  snares  and  temptations, 
that  such  as  live  longer  are  in  danger  to  be  hurt 
by."  Several  times  she  expressed  her  humble 
thankfulness  for  the  last  week's  illness,  saying, 
that  it  had  been  a  profitable,  though  painful  dis- 
pensation to  her.  At  another  >ime,  when  in 
great  pain,  she  spoke  thus :  "0,  it  is  hard  work  ! 
how  needful,  when  in  health,  so  to  Jive  as  to  be 
in  readiness !  for  it  is  enough  to  struggle  with 
the  pains  of  the  body.''  She  also  said,  that  she 
plainly  saw  it  was  as  neeessary  for  us  to  watch 
over  our  thoughts,  as  our  words  and  actions ;  de- 
siring the  prayers  of  those  present,  that  she 
might  be  supported  under  her  aflliction  with 
patience. 

After  a  punfal  day,  being  in  the  afternoon 
favored  with  stillness  and  compo-sure,  she  thought 
herself  going  ;  and  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  her 
neiir  connections  and  friends ;  desiring  all  present 
to  make  due  preparations  for  that  solemn  and 
awful  time,  when  the  soul  must  be.  separated 
from  the  body ;  saying,  that  she  did  not  expect 
to  have  had  any  thing  of  that  kind  to  deliver, 
but  as  it  came  into  her  mind  she  dropped  it;  and 
added,  "I  want  to  be  gone;  I  seem  to  have  no 
business  here."  Her  pain  returning,  she  begged 
for  patience,  saying,  "  The  Lord's  time  is  the  best 
time." 

The  day  she  died,  the  doctor  proposing  to  lay 
on  some  blisters,  she  said  she  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  blisters ;  "  No  mortal  can  help  me  ; 
there  is  but  one  who  can  help  me ;"  yet  she  was 
willing  to  submit,  if  her  father  desired  it.     But 
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Rhe  added,  "  O,  tkat  we  might  be  a  little  still, 
aod  sit  oomfortably  together  1"  Being  in  some 
degree  A«e.  firom  pain  for  nearly  an  hour,  she 
aud,  "  We  are  pure  aod  oomfortable  nov ;"  and 
talked  pleasantly,  saying,  that  the  unwearied 
enemy  had  been  endeavoring  to  trouble  her,  but 
she  fonnd  him  a  liar. 

The  same  evening  she  said, "  No  one  can  think 
what  I  feel ;  but  if  it  is  to  purify  me  for  an  ad- 
mittanoe  into  that  holy  place,  where  no  ioipure 
thing  can  enter,  I  am  willing  to  bear  ton  times 
more ;  aod  I  hope  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  pa- 
tience too.  Ihope  I  am  not  impatient;  bnt  the 
conflict  is  so  sharp  at  times,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear  crying  out.  0  Lord,  keep  me,  keep  me  : 
nty  God,  help  me,  and  please  to  release  me  this 
night.  I  long  to  be  gone.  Although  I  have 
had  many  pleasant  prospects  in  view^  I  have  re- 
signed them  all,  and  would  not  return  again  to 
the  world  for  any  consideration." 

She  at  times  lamented  that  people  advanced 
in  years  should  be  so  closely  attached  to  the 
world,  a,3  too  many  appeared  to  be,  seeing  that 
they  most  soon  leave  it. 

Her  mother  retiring,  she  sent  for  her  again, 
and  told  her  with  sweet  composure  and  calmness, 
"  My  dear  mother,  I  am  now  going,  and  would 
have  my  father  and  sister  to  come  and  sit  with 
me  a  whiU  and  take  a  final  leave;"  adding, 
"  My  prayer  is  granted ;  for  I  have  earnestly 
begged  that  I  might  not  see  the  light  of  another 
morning."  She  took  a  solemn  and  afiectionate 
leave,  saying,  that  she  wondered  she  could  part 
with  her  near  connections  so  easily ;  for,  said 
she,  I  have  no  tears  to  shed.  It  is  not  hardness 
of  heart,  for  I  know  I  love  you  all  as  well  as 
ever ;  but  it  is  to  me  an  earnest  that  I  am  going 
to  something  greater !  She  desired  her  love  to 
many  of  her  absent  relations,  and  particularly,  to 
some  pearly  her  equals  in  years,  saying,  "  Let 
them  be  adihonishcd  from  me  how  to  spend  their 
time."    y 

After  some  time  she  said,  "  It  is  all  over,  and 
I  am  perfectly  happy.  I  have  no  pain.  The 
conflict  is  at  an  end.  Farewell,  farewell ;"  and 
pao^Dg  a  while  she  «aid,  '*  I  am  now  going  to 
join  saints  and  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect ;  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I 
would  have  yon  leave  me,  for  I  am  going  to 
sleep."  Then  laying  her  head  quietly  on  the 
pillow,,  she  expired  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  the 
22d  of  3d  mo.  1777,  aged  twenty  years. 


For  FrlcDd*'  Inlelligencer. 

Weary  of  self  and  the  daily  round  of  duty,  I 
vent  forth  to  inhale  the  pure  and  invigorating 
air,  and  to  change  the  current  of  thought  which 
was  too  depressing  in  its  tendency.  Bright 
olonds  were  overhead,  M^ioh  brought  to  ;remem- 
bennoe  the  Scriptural  testimony,  "  they  shall 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven, with  power  and  great  glory,"  &c.  On  either 


hand  were  fields  laden  with  the  rich  products 
of  the  earth,  designed  by  a  beneficent  Providence 
to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  both  man  and 
beast ;  but  not  in  these  only  does  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  appear.  In 
each  plant,  shrub,  and  blade  of  grass,  as  well 
as  in  the  murmuring  rivulet,  is  manifest  his  om- 
nipresence. The  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the 
varied  blossoms.  Which  brighten  and  adorn  oar 
pathway,  alike  proclaim  the  wonder-working 
power  of  Deity ;  while  in  sweet  notes  of  native 
music,  the  feathered  tribes  pour  forth  a  hymn  of 
praise. 

The  waving  branches  and  the  rustling  leaf 
have  also  their  part  in  the  rich  contributions  of 
nature  to  man's  enjoyment.  Nor-does  the  small- 
est insect  escape  the  observant  eye',  as  it  spreads 
its  tiny  wings  and  flits  around,  upheld  by  the 
same  invisible- hand  which  to  the  eagle  gave 
the  power  to  mount  on  high;  and  gaze  upon  the 
sun.  Surely  nought  is  made  in  vain !  Thou 
hast,  oh  God,  some  wise  design  in  all  I 

"  I  peoing;  the  map  of  thy  extensive  plan 
We  fiad  a  little  isle— this  isle  the  life  of  man." 
A  being  formed  a  higher  place  to  fill, 
To  rnle,  to  govem,  and  fulfil  thj  will ; 
To  rnle  Mnutlf,  the  firtl,  and  then  to  sway 
The  sceptre  of  thy  love  through  all  his  way. 
ethmo.  21th,  I85S. 


TO  ONE  UNDER  DIVINE  VISITATION. 

Ohl  dear  Friend,— The  eternal  love  of  my 
Fathet'  is  to  thee,  and  because  he  loves  thee,  and 
would  entirely  enjoy  thee,  therefore  doth  he  so 
grievously  batter  and  break  down  that  which 
stands  in  the  way.  What  he  is  doing  towards 
thee,  thou  canst  not  know  now,  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter.  Only  be  still,  and  wait  for  the 
springing  up  of  hope,  in  the  seasons  the  Father 
sees  necessary,  that  thou  mayest  not  faint  under 
his  hand,  but  be  supported  by  his  spcret  power, 
until  his  work  be  finished.  The  great  thing 
necessary  for  thee  at  present  to  know  is,  the  draw- 
ings of  his  Spirit;  that  thou  mayest  not  ignorantly 
withstand  or  neglect  them^  and  protract  the  day 
of  thy  redemption. 

Oh !  look  not  after  great  things  :  small  breath- 
ings, small  desires '  al(ter  the  Lord,  if  true  and 
pure,  are  sweet  beginnings  of  life.  Take  heed  of 
despising  "  the  day  of  small  things,"  by  looking 
after  some  great  visitation. proportionable  to  thy 
distress,  according  to  thy  oye.  Nay,  thou  must 
become  a  child,  thou  must  lose  thy  own  will  quite 
by  degrees.  Thou  must  wail  for  life  to  be 
measured  out  by  the  Father,  and  be  content  with 
what  proportion,  and  at  what  time,  he  shall 
please  to  measure. 

Oh  1  be  little,  be  little ;  and  then  thou  wilt  be 
content  with  little :  and  if  thou  feel  npw  and 
then  a  check  or  a  secret  smiting,  in .  that  is  the 
Father's. love;  be  not  over-wise,  nor  over-eag«r, 
in  thy  own  willing,  running,  and  desiring,  and 
thou  mayest  feel  it  so ;  and  by  degrees  come  to 
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the  knowledge  of  thy  Guide,  who  will  lead  thee, 
step  bv  step,  in  the  path  of  life,  and  teach  thee 
to  follow,  and,  in  his  own  season,  powerfully 
judge  that  which  cannot  and  will  not  n)llow.  Be 
still  and  wait  for  light  and  strength  ;  and  desire 
not  to  know  or  comprehend,  but  to  be  known  and 
comprehended  in  the  love  and  life,  which  seeks 
out,  gathers,  and  preserves  the  lost  sheep. 

I  remain   thy  idear  friend,  and  a  well-wisher 
to  thy  soul,  in  the  I0V9  of  uy  Father. 

I.  P. 


To  Uis  Bdllon  of  rriendf '  tn(elligenc«r. 

In  «'  Select  Memoirs  of  Port  Royal,  by  M.  A. 
Sohimmelpennick,"  is  a  letter  from  "  M.  de  St. 
Narthe  to  the  Abbess  of  L."  As  the  author  of 
the  book  says,  ",  it  contains  advice  so  universally 
Talnable  and  applicable  that  it  was  thought  it 
might  prove  both  useful  and  acceptable,"  ex- 
tracts are  presented  for  publication  Id  your  paper. 

•     E. 

IJBTTXB    FBOM    M.    DE    ST.    HARTHB     TO    THE 
ABBESS  OF  L. 

My  Rev.  Mother, — If  I  have  not  hitherto 
spoken  particularly  to  you  of  your  own  spiritual 
state,  it  has  not  arisen  from  any  wish  to  dissem- 
ble p&inful  truths ;  but  solely,  from  not  being 
aware  that  I  had  any  thing  to  communicate  upon 
the  subject ;  and  I  think  it  against  the  order  of 
God,  to  make  an  effort  in  our  own  will  and 
understanding,  ofliciously  to  execute,  as  his  min- 
ister, a  commission  with  which  he. has  not  truly 
charged  us ;  or  to  deliver  in  his  namo  that  which 
is  not'  really  his  message. 

But  the  office  I  at  present  hold  in  relation  to 
your  house,  having  latterly  laid  your  spiritual 
state  apon  my  conscience,  I  will  now  simply 
note  down  a  few  observations,  which  have  arisen 
in  my  mind,  whilst  bearing  you  on  my  heart  be- 
fore God,  in  prayer ;  leaving  them  with  joa  to 
accept  or  reject,  as  his  spirit,  the  alone  effectual 
guide  into  all  truth,  shall  direct  you. 

Let  hie,  however,  previously  offer  a  few  re- 
miirks,  on  the  mode  of  receiving  spiritual  advice. 
It  often  pleases  God,  not  only  to  enlighten  us 
by  the  teaching  of  his  spirit,  without  any  out- 
ward instrumentality,  but  likewise  often  medi- 
ately to  instruct  us,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  his  servants. 

When  he  who  is  the  truth  itself,  vouchsafes 
to  beoome  our  immediate'  instructor,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  instruction  roust  be  perfect;  and  that  it 
needs  no  consideration  on  the  part  of  his  fallible 
creatdres,  to  know  whether  it  is  to  be  adopted, 
or  with  what  limitation.  But  the  case  is  fur 
different  when  that  teaching  is  conveyed  through 
the  raediom  of  men. 

When  spiritual  advice  is  conveyed  even  throngh 
the  most  eminent  of  his  servants,  though  the 
treasure  is  of  God,  it  baa  passed  through  the 
channel  of  an  earthen  vessel ;  and  therefore  ac- 


quires always  more  or  less  tincture  therefW>m. 
Hence,  whenever  we  receive  instruction  from  our 
fellow  creatures,  we  should  carefully  weigh  it 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary ;  lest,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  rdect  the  message  of  God,  because  of 
the  unsuitable  form  in  which  it  may  be  con- 
veyed; or  lest  on  the  other,  we  prove  guilty  of 
leaning  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  by  hastily  adopting, 
unexamined,  advice,  a  large  portion  of  'which 
may  not  be  intended  for  us.  God  reserves  to 
himself  the  thorough  knowledge  of  every  heart. 
He  alone  ean  provide  every  one  his  meat  in  due 
season  ;  and  that  which  is  offered  by  the  best  of 
men,  must,  after  all,  be  weighed  and  selected  by 
him  who  receives  it ;  lest  he  should  on  the  one 
hand  rashly  reject  much  that  may  be  valuable ; 
and  on  the  other,  as  rashly  adopt  a  great  deal 
which  is  irrelevant  and  unsuitable. 

Before  then  I  proceed  to  give  advice,  I  beseech 
you  to  weigh  it  in  a  spirit  of  prayer. 

Having  thus  said,  how  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  advice  of  Christian  brethren  should  be  re- 
ceived, I  will  freely  say,  that  it  seems  to  me, 
your  principal  error  consists  in  bearing  yourself 
towards  the  sisters  with  less  condescension  and 
kindness  than  yon  ought.  You  are  apt  to  feel 
impatient  when  they  do  not  at  once  enter  into 
your  reasons  orreadily  adopt  your  superior  lights; 
and  you  sometimes  remain  too  much  surprised, 
pcrhops  a  little  grieved,  at  the  occasional  reluc- 
tant submission  you  find  in  them. 

May  I  not  say  to  you  freely,  that  this  defect 
arises  from  the  root  of  pride  which  is  so  diflBenlt 
to  eradicate  from  the  human  heart  f  Although 
we  possess  a  full  internal  spiritual  conviction, 
that  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  can  effect 
the  conversion  of  the  human  sonl ;  yet  the  self 
love  of  fallen  nature  makes  us  feel  as.  if  our 
words  were  sn£Bcient  to  convert  hearts  and  to 
eradicate  tho  besetting  sins  and  evil  habits  of 
those  over  whom  we  are  placed.  How  is  it,  that 
when  it  needed  an  operation  of  grace  from  above 
to  change  our  own  hearts,  that  we  should  so 
easily  flatter  ourselves,  that  it  is  enough  that  we 
speak  to  correct  the  faults  of  those  who  arc 
under  our  guidance  ?  And  how  can  we  so  soon 
forget  the  superhuman  power,  and  the  long  suf- 
fering, necessary  to  influence  us,  as  to  be  sur- 
prised, whetiever  we  have  said  something  to  en- 
lighten them,  to  find  them  still  wandering  in 
darkness  T  When  it  required  the  beam  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  to  enlighten  us,  ought  we 
to  wonder,  that  it  should  require  more  than  the 
dim  taper  of  human  illumination  to  enlighten 
them  7  This  secret  sentiment  of  pride  and  self 
love,  which  imperceptibly  lurks  at  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  is  the  cause  that  we  occupy  ourselves 
too  much  in  condemning  the  weakness  of  others; 
and  wo  forget  those  means  by  which  we  really 
ought  to  co-operate  with  God  in  their  salvation. 
We  talk,  and  exhort,  and  reprove,  beyond  mea- 
sure.   But  do  we  pray  and  monrn  for  them  in 
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saoret  7  We  do  not  eaffioiently  wait  for  Qod, 
and  seek  not  to  go  befpra  bia  hour.  We  do  not 
feel  a  charitable  patience  for  the  weakness  of 
feeble  souls  ;  and  we  do  not  take  a  suffioieatly 
maternal  eare  not  to  impose  on  tbem  burthens 
which  they  cannot  yet  bearj  and  which  would 
only  serve  to  overwhelm  tbem.  Sometimes 
again,  through  the  same  unwatchfnlness,  we 
leav^  them  in  their  infirmities,  through  our 
negligence;  and  omit  telling  them  truths,  when 
God  has  really  opened  their  ears  to  hear ;  and 
when  they  are  truly  hungering,  we  do  not  mind 
to  present  them  with  solid  bread  to  make  them 
grow.  It  follows  from  thence,  that  not  consider- 
ing the  faults  of  othem,  with  die  charity  we  ewe 
tbem,  we  easily  slide  into  a  pharisaic  spirit. 

You  must  consider,  my  mother,  at  the  age  yon 
have  attained,  the  respect  in  which  you  are  held, 
and  the  obedience  which  is  aco'ustomed  to  be 
rendered  to  yon,  form  so  many  evils,  conceal- 
ing many  defects  which  might  otherwise  appear 
in  yo(»,  if  you  were  rednoed  to  the  jerel  of  those 
who  are  subjeot  to  yon.  And  bemdes,  whatever 
virtue  you  may  have,  Christian  humility  shonld 
make  you  consider  all  the  fitults  of  those  you 
direct,  as  though  you  had  yocinelf  <$ommitted 
them.  For  since  you  have  nothing  of  yourself 
that  separates  and  distinguishes  you  from  the 
most  imperfect ;  since  you  have  within  yon  the 
very  same  root  of  corruption  and  frailty  ;  you 
wilt  allow  that  you  eannot,  without  presumption, 
profess  any  advantage  over  others. 

If  it  be  true,  that  we  have  a  solid  and  sincere 
desire  to  servo  souls ;  the  fint  thing  in  wbich 
that  desire  will  appear,  will  be,  to  avoid  all 
faults  or  weaknesses  in  ourselves,  which  may 
place  any  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  those 
we  lead  ;  and  which  might  render  our  corrections 
useless,  because  we  do  not  give  thoin  in  the 
right  manner ;  because  they  are  not  given  in 
wisdom  and  in  -love  ;  because  we  rather  follow 
our  own  natural  inclination  and  spirit,  in  ad- 
ministering them,  than  the  teaching  6f  the  spirit 
ofOod. 

And  now,  my  dear  sister,  that  we  may  have  a 
perfect  pattern  of  the  line  of  conduct  to  pursue 
towards  them,  let  us  observe  that  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  tho  true  teacher  of  his-  church,. 
in  reproving,  in  consoling,  and  in  admonishing 
us. 

I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear  mother,  but  that  you 
have  charity  enough,  to  well  receive  what  I  pro- 
poae  to  yon  so  freely ;  and  even  though  I  shonld 
be  mistaken  in  many  points,  i  doubt  not  but 
your  humility  will  receive  that  which  may  be 
suitable  in  what  I  have  said ;  and  that  you  will 
.  kindly  do  me  the  same  good  office ;  that  we  may 
both  be  followers  of  that  Lord,  who  not  only 
washed  bis  disciples  every  whit,  but  commands 
them  daily  to  wash  each  other's  feet,  as  they 
porsne  their  pilgrimage  below. 


CIVIUTr. — TUE  800IAI.  AND  THE  B0SINB8S 
WOKLD. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  civil.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  persons  who.  go  through  the 
world,  as  if  determined  never  to  utter  a  civil 
phrase,  never  .to  do  a  civil  turn.  They  are 
naturally  rough,  harsh,  peevish,  and  dissatisfied, 
and  even  when  appealed  to  in  matters  of  business, 
they  will  indulge  in  such  a  spirit  and  assume 
such  an  air,  as  to  make  the  intercourse  cold, 
formal,  and  repulsive.  A  sad  mistake  in  every 
point  of  view.  All  of  us  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendant upon  civility.  It  softens  and  sweetens 
the  intercourse  between  man  and  man, — it  breaks 
down  barriers  and  impediments  that  would  other- 
wise exist,  it  appeals  to  the  higher  and  more  re- 
fined qualities  of  our  nature,  and  it  bespeaks  not 
only  intelligence  and  polish,  but  clearness  of 
head  and  goodness  of  .heart.  A  man  of  the 
world,  one  who  has  traveled,  or  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  education,  and  especially 
a  gentleman,  is  rarely  uncivil.  To  be  so, is  to  be 
rude,  discourteous,  and  insulting.  Nothing  in- 
deed is  more  agreeable,  nothing  more  fascinating, 
and  nothing  better  calculated  to  secure  an  easy 
path  in  life  or  society,  whether  in  the  social  or 
the  business  world,  than  unwavering  civility.  It 
touches  many  a  heart,  it  impresses  many  a  mind,, 
it  removes  many  an  obstacle,  and  while  it  is 
calculated  to  gratify  thousands,  it  can  offend  no 
ono.. 

The  man  of  finished  manners  and  elegant  taste, 
of  cultivated  mind  and  gentlemanly  instincts,  is 
civil,  not  only  to  the  millionaire,  the  banker,  and 
the  merchant,  but  to  the  mechanic  and  day- 
laborer,  and  even  the  beggar  who  knocks  at  his 
door.  He  respects  himself,  and  hence  he  respects 
the  feelings  of  others.  He  looks  for  kindness 
and  good-will  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  be  manifests  these  qualities  himself.  He 
may  have  his  passions,  his  follies  and  his  excite- 
ments. But,  at  all  times  and  occasions,  his 
language  and  his  manners  are  civil,  or  if  having 
unwittingly  committed  an  offence  against  pro- 
priety, he  is  the  first  to  apologise,  and  to  make 
the  ametide  honorable.  A  notable  illustration  of 
this  fact  occurred  a  short  time  since.  Two 
gentlemen,  intimate  friepds,  who  had  engaged  in 
an  aigument,  gradually  warmed  and  became  ex- 
cited, and  in  the  boat  of  the  moment  both  forgot 
the  lessons  and  practices  of  propriety  by  which 
their  conduct  is  generally  governed.  A  harsh 
phrase  was  uttered  by  one,  and  replied  to  with 
equal  severity  by  the  other,  until  fo^  a  brief  time, 
they  seemed  like  enemies  rather  than  friends, 
and  were  about  to  proceed  to  blows.  But  both 
apparently  recovered  themselves  at  the  same 
instant,  immediately  took  back  every  thing  tmkind 
that  had  been  uttered,  apologised  to  each  other 
and  to  all  w.ho  were  present,  in  a  generous  and 
gentlemanly  strain,  and  thus  all  was  well  again. 
The  system  of  civility  and  propriety  in  which 
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they  were  educated,  and  to  which,  for  years,  they 
have  been  accustomed,  was  found  to  be  far  more 
potent  than  any  temporary  ebullition  of  pauion, 
and  thus  its  manifestation  at  a  critical  moment, 
was  every  way  commendable  and  gratifying.  The 
habit  of  incivility,  if  it  had  been  indulged  and 
become  fixed  with  either  of  the  individuals  alluded 
to,  would  no  doubt  have  led  to  the  most  nn- 
pleaiiant  consequences.     It  is  bad  enough  to  meet 
with  a  rough  and  fretful  spirit  in  the  every-day 
affiiirs  of  .life.     But  to  have  such  a  direct  an- 
tagonist in  an  argument,  and  upon  an  excitable 
subject,  is  every  way  painful  to  one  whose  feelings 
are  manly  and  generous,  and  whose  temper  is 
kindly  and'  courteous.      A   few  days  since,  a 
Western  merchant  visited  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  stock  of' very  valuable 
goods.     He  had  traveled  a  long  di.stance,  and 
suffered  considerably  from  illness  and  was  rather 
rough  in  appearance,  but  not  so  in  his  language 
or  manner.     He  stepped  into  one  of  our  leading 
houses,  and  saw  one  of  the  principals,  to  whom 
he  addressed  a  few  common-place  questions,  con- 
nected  with  business  affairs   generally.     It  so 
happened  that  the  other  was  engaged  with  another 
customer,  and  was,  to  all  appearances,  somewhat 
out  of  temper.     Certain  it  is,  that  his  replies 
were  abrupt,  indecorous  and  uncivil;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Western  merchant,  who  knew  and  ap- 
preciated his  position,  felt  annoyed  and  wounded, 
and  promptly  withdrew.  He  immediately  crossed 
over  the  street  to  another  house  in  the  same  line, 
and  before  he  left,  made  purchases  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars.     The  fact  was  afler- 
whtii  discovered  by  the  uncivil  dealer,  that  he 
had  offended  one  of  the  most  influential  customers 
to  Philadelphiii !     But  we  need  not  multiply 
illustrations;    They   will  be   fonnd  daily   and 
hourly  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.     The  inex- 
perienced and  inflated  and  the  pampered  are,  too 
often,  among  the  uncivil.     It  frequently  occnn 
that  a  worthless  adventurer  is  elevated  by  some 
extraordinary  turn  of  fortune,  into  a  post  of  pro- 
fit and   power,  when,   intoxicated   by  his  new 
position,   he   forgets  all   his  antecedents,   and 
violates  all  the  proprieties  and  courtesies  of  life. 
He  thus  renders  himself  at  once  an  object  of 
contempt  and  derision,  and  although,  he  may 
play  the  despot  for  a  short  time,  he  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  toppled  from  his  unsuited 
elevation,  and  to  sink,  if  possible,  lower  than 
ever.     Civility  is  not  only  one  of  the  virtues,  but 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  social  and  civilised 
life.  It  cannot  bo  cultivated  too  sedulously.  We  ! 
should,  as  much'  as  possible,  endeavor  to  engraft  j 
its  spirit  upon  the  young,  and  thus  render  it  a  I 
feature  and  an  embellishment  of  character.    The  I' 
effect  cannot  but  be  salutary.     If  this  quality  be 
calculated  to  adorn  and  dignify  age,  what  a  grace 
and  polish  will  it  impart  to  the  ingenuousness  of 
youth.    It  at  once  softens  and  refines,  elevates 
and  beautifies.    Oflen,  too,  it  opens  the  road  to 


prosperity,  and  leads  the  way  to  conquest  aad 
power.  With  the  sterner  eez  it  has  a  magic  and 
a  charm,  with  the  gentler  it  is  almost  irresistible. 
— Ftnna.  In^irer. 

Afbioam  discovert. 

From  the  London  Alh«D«ani. 

On  the  first  of  December,  1854,  it  fell  to  the 
share  of  Dr.  Bartb — he  who  had  already  been 
believed  dead — to  meet  in  "very  good  health 
and  spiritis"  Dr,  Vogel— to  see  once  more  the 
face  of  an  European,  and  grasp  the  hand  of 'a 
countryman  who  had  been  sent  to  join  him.  As 
only  a  few  preliminary  ha.sty  lines  frrm  Dr.  Vo- 
gel have  come  to  hand,  the  particulars  of  thitt 
event  have  not  yet  transpired  ;  but  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  what  it  must  have  been  to  Dr. 
Barth.  k  was  exactly  six  years  since  he  left 
European  company  with  Mr.  Richardson  and  Dr. 
Overweg;  and  since  the  decease  of  the  latter  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1852,  not  only  had  his 
communications  with  Europe  been  all  but  entire- 
ly out  off,  but  he  had  indeed  been  isolated  from 
the  civilised  world,  and  left  to  battle  with  mani- 
fold hardships  and  dangers. 

Dr.Yogel  writes  he  intended  to  proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Yakoba  and  Adamaua,  in  which 
plan  he  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  some 
acceptable  and  important  passports,  in  the  shape 
of  letters)of  recommendation,  from  the  powerful 
Fellata '  chief  at  Sokota,  which  Dr.  Barth  had 
brought  with  him  and  handed  to  his  countryman. 
Dr.  Vogel  had  not  received  any  communication 
from  Tripoli  or  Muriuk  since  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1854,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  Sa- 
baran  countries,  which  seem  again  involved  in 
general  war  and  bloodshed. 

Letters  from  Dr.  Bartb  himself  have  come  to 
my  hands,  which,  though  written  before  his  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  Vogel,  are  of  great  interest,  as  they 
contain  the  first  news  respecting  his  journey  from 
Timbuktu  back  to  Sedan,  and  the  first  positive 
information  ever  received  from  an  European  tra- 
veller of  the  river  Kowara  between  that  place 
and  its  lower  course. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Barth  bad  been  detained 
at  or  near  Timbuktu  several  months  beyond  the 
date  of  h\9  last  letters  despatched  from  that  re- 
gion, namely,  the  21st  of  March,  1854,  between 
which  date  and  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Kano, 
which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  October  last, 
nearly  seven  months  intervene.  Dr.  Barth  him- 
self says  :  "  After  a  protracted  stay  of  nearly  a 
year  at  Timbuktu — the  '  Queen  of  the  Desert,' 
as  it  is  justly  called  by  the  natives — I  retraced 
my  steps  eastward  along  that  magnificent  river 
which  the  nndannted  Scotchman  (Mungo  Park) 
descended  about  fifty  years  since,  fighting  his 
way  through  numerous  fleets  manned  by  Tua- 
ricks  and  Sudans — lost  labor  to  science,  his  joar> 
nal  having  perished  with  him; — while  I  went 
along    reconciling  and   befriending  these  very 
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people, '  and  obtaining  fulf  secarity  from  their 
chiefa  for  any  Englioh  visiting  their  territories, 
whether  by  land  or  Water." 

Thus  Dr.  Barth  has  been  able  to  realise  his 
great  wish,  namely,  to  trace  this  river  between 
Timbuktu  and  Say;  which  latter  place  is  situated 
in  about  13  deg.  10  min.  north  lat.,  and  3  deg. 
east  long.  Q-reenwioh.  This,  its  middle  course, 
seems  everywhere  n&Vigable,  and  enlivened 
by  large  fleets — its  shores  densely  inhabited  by 
people  who  received  and  treated  Dr.  Barth  most 
kindly,  and  implored  him  to  stay  with  them  alto- 
gether oY  to  return  soon  in .  an  English  ship. 
They  learned  from  him  with  astonishment  as  to 
whence  the  river  which  forms  the  basis  of  their 
existence  and  wealth  comes,  and  where  it  termi- 
nates. 

Dr.  Barth  alludes  to  a  large  map  of  the  river 
drawn  by  him,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  had  also  transmitted  with  the  pre- 
sent letters  some  of  a  former  date,  which  had 
been  despatched  by  him  while  on  his  way  to 
Timbuktu,  but  which,  as  he  found  on  his  return 
to  Sudftn,  had  not  been  forwarded,  probably  be- 
cause their  envelopes  and  addresses  had  been 
lost.  These  letters  are  dated  "  Dore,  in  Libtako, 
Jnly,  1858,"  which  place  is  about  midway  be- 
tween Sokoto  and  Timbuktu  (see  map  in  my 
Greographische  Mittbeilungen,  part  I.),  pr  in  lat. 
14  deg.  30  min.  north,  and  close  upon  the  me- 
ridian of  Grreenwich  ,  and  they  contain  a  full  ao- 
connt  respecting  that  region,  which  was  entirely 
unknown  before. 

Libtako  forms  a  portion  of  the  very  extensive 
Fellata  dominions,  and  is  a  very  important  C091- 
meroial  point.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is 
the  sale  ofTaodonni,  which  is  brought  thither 
by  the  Arabs  of  Timbuktu,  while  the  Tuaricks 
bring  cord  and  butter,  the  people  of  Mosi  their 
oelebruted  donkeys  and  their  famous  cotton  mann- 
faotures,  cheap  black  shirts  and  a  large  peculiar 
kind  of  gatro-nuts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try sapply  sweet  and  sour  milk ;  and  their  man«- 
faetures  consist  chiefly  of  very  handsome  and 
cheap  shawls  made  of  cotton  and  wool  and  of  va- 
rious colors.  The  market  at  Dqre,  the  chief 
place  of  Libtako,  is  held  every  day.  Cowries 
are  almost  the  sole  medium  of  interchange. 

Libtako  occupies  an  elevated,  dreary  plain, 
devoid  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  suflfering  from 
the  Want  of  rain.  Granite  protrudes  in  many' 
placM  out  of  the  soil.  Dr.  Barth  made  many 
inqniries  respecting  the  town  of  Adafudia, 
reached  by  Mr.  Duncan,  and  which,  according 
to  the  position  a!»igned  to  it  by  that  traveller, 
ought  to  be  within  one  hundred  geographical 
miles  from  Libtako — bat.  in  vain^  he  coald  hear 
nothing  of  it.  Though  the  country  was  in  a 
fitate  of  anarchy  when  Dr.  Barth  passed  through 
it,  he  did  not  suffer  on  that  account,  but  rather 
from  the  too  exalted  manner  in  which  he  was  re- 
ceived   everywhere — the    inhabitants    flocking 


from  all  quarters  to  receive  his  blessine.  The 
Arabs  looked  upon  him  as  no  common  Christian 
— owing  to  the  information  he  possessed  of 
topics  specially  interesting  to  themselves,  and 
from  the  fact  of  his  coming  from  the  East.  The 
Tillahas  had  christened  him  "Modibo,"  by  which 
name  ho  was  universally  known  itl  those  conn- 
tries. 

It  wsa  near  Libtako  where  Barth  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  Sheikh  ^1  Bakay — the  Pope  of 
Timbnkta — who  subsequently  became  his  best 
friend  and  greatest  benefactor.  This  person  ex- 
orcises an  influence  over  a  very  extensive  region, 
nearly  as  far  as  Sokoto  in  the  east ;  and  he  may 
be  said  to  have  created  of  Timbuktu  a  kind  of 
African  Rome — the  centre  of  the  power  of  Is- 
lam. 

The  region  between  Libtako  in  the  west  and 
the  river  Kowara  (here  called  Tsa,  Say  or  Mayo) 
in  the  east  is  occupied  by  territories  belongiag 
to  the  large  couhtry  of  Gurma,  only  the  northern 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Fellatas.  The  lan- 
guage of  Gurma  has  some  few  words  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Benin.  Within  Gurma  are 
various  rivers,  all  tributaries  of  the  Kowara — 
the  largest  being  the  Sirba,  which  Barth  found 
twelve  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  which 
he  had  to  cross  by  means  of  immense  bundles  of 
reeds  fastened  together,  as  boats  are  entirely 
wanting.  The  valley  of  the  Sirba  is  very  ill- 
famed,  as  being  most  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
oattle  and  horses.  The  soil  along  the  course  of 
the  river  swarms  with  black  worms. 

Dr.  Berth's  letters  contain  interesting  extracts 
from  the  "  Tarikh  el  Sudan,"  an  important  work 
on  the  history  of  Sudan,  hitherto  unknown. 

On  his  arrival  at  Kano,  in  October  last,  Dr. 
Barth,  instead  of  finding  letters  and  supplies 
from  home,  received  information  sf  the  rumor 
of  his  death  having  been  spread  in  Sndap,  and 
even  reached  Europe — about  which,  not  knowiog 
exactly  the  origin  and  oircamstances  connected 
with  It — ^he  felt  very  sore  and  indignant,  while 
the  absence  of  all  needful  supplies  put  him  to 
great  straits  and  inconvenience.  Happily  these, 
as  we  know,  be  subsequently  got  over.  His  long- 
ing to  reach  Europe  knew  no  bounds;  as  he  de- 
clares that  the  being  exposed  to  another  rainy 
season  (the  sixth),  or  to  remain  longer  without 
the  refreshing  influence  of  European  atmosphere 
and  proper  food,  would  be  his  certain  death. 
Yet  in  the  same  sentence  he  speaks  of  ultimately 
returning  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors,  and 
trying  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
from  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  after  having  strength- 
ened his  health  I 

The  only  cause  of  joy  which  awaited  him  in 
Kano,  was  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  Chad- 
dah  Expedition,  of  which  he  seemed  to  have 
learned  all  the  particulars  of  the  natives.  Among 
others  he  met  an  old  acquaintance,  the  Governor 
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of  Hamarrua — a  country  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  Ohadd.  This  per- 
son told  him  that  the  exploring  steamer  Pleiad 
had  also  reached  his  country,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  Expedition  very  friendly,  and  had 
made  the  commander  a  present  of  six  oxen. 

AtJOUSTUS  PfTERHANN. 


-L-1  --1- 


FRIBNDS'  INTKLLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA.,  SEVENTH  MONTH  7,  1856. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Intelligencer  were 
some  Editorial  remarks  in  allusion  to  communi- 
cations which  had  been  rejected  because  they 
were  of  too  controversial  a  character  for  oUr 
paper.  We  would  here  expren  the  hope,  that 
the  omission  of  such  articles  may  not  discournge 
our  correspondents  from  forwarding  original  con- 
tributions on  subjects  calculated  not  only  to  in- 
struct, but  to  strengthen  the  mind  by  loading  it 
"onward  and  upward,''  through  the  various  in- 
teresting channels  placed  within  our  reach  by  a 
beneficent  Creator,  to  whom  we  are  equally  in- 
debted for  our  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
capacities,  for  the  right  cultivation  «f  all  of  which, 
we  are  accountable. 

We  beliere  that  if  some  of  our  friends  would 
be  willing  to  contribute  a  portion  of  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  in  these  various  fields,  it  would 
greatly  promote  the  object  of  the  "  Association 
of  Friends}"  which,  is  to  furnish  food  to  the 
mind  that  may  strengthen  and  exalt  its  power?, 
and  lead  it  to  prefer  Truth,  even  though  in 
simple  guise,  to  the  more  highly  wrought  but 
pernicious  products  of  Fiction's  fruitful  pen.  Es- 
pecially would  we  hold  up  to  view  our  fanda- 
mental  doctrine,  which  Wm.  Penn  defines  as 
"  the  Light  «f  Christ  within — the  great  principle 
of  Chxl  Id  man — the  root  and  spring  of  divine 
life  and  knowledge  in  the  soul ;  by  obedience  to 
which  salvation  is  effected  for  man,  and  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
their  faith  and  testimony  to  the  world."  In  re- 
ference to  this.  Job  Scott  testifies,  "  I  am  in  a 
full  belief  that,  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
children  at  an  early  age  have  good  and  evil  set 
before  them  in  the  shinings  of  the  light  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts  with  clearness,  and  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  to  them  their  duty,  if  they 
honestly  attend  to  it."  Illustrations  of  the  ope- 
rations of  this  blessed  principle,  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  end  we  have  in  view;  and  are 


there  not  those  so  deeply  interested  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  may  be  firmly  established  upon 
this  foundation,  as  to  be  willing  to  throw  their 
mite  into  the  treasury,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  where  it  has  been  broken  down?  Having 
"  freely  received,  cannot  ye  freely  give?"  We 
tire  reminded  of  the  circumstance  of  the  dis- 
ciple, who  was  touched  with  sympathy  for  the 
impotent  man  /lying  at  the  gate  of  the  temple. 
"  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have 
give  I  thee."  And  he  .took  him  by  the  right 
hand  and  lijled  him^  up.  Now,  ia  the  combined 
faith  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  this  miracle  was 
wrought  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  should  we  not 
more  frequently  witness  similar  displays  of  divine 
power  if  simpln  faithfulness  was  abode  in  ?  For 
surely  the  ommand  still  is,  "  when  thou  art 
converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren." 

"  There  arc  seasons  of  Divine  visitation.s  to  the 
soul  which  no  human  efforts  can  produce  ;  for, 
as  "  the  wind  bleweth  where  it  listetb,"  so  the 
inspirations  of  Divine  grace  are  not  at  our  com- 
mand.  It  ia  our  duty  to  watch  unto  prayer,  for 
we  "  know  not  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  man 
Cometh."  But  these  unspeakable  favors  may  be 
rejected,  the  grace  of  God  may  be  resisted,  and 
the  callous  heart  may  become  like  that  rebellious 
city  over  which  Christ  wept,  saying,  "  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  but 
now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 

Died,— On  the  tst  of  Fifth  month,  at  her  resi. 
dence  in  London  Grove,  Ann,  wife  of  David 
Haines,  aged  about  80  j-ears. 

It  is  not  meet  that  this  excellent  worpan  should 
paae  from  amongst  us,  without  some  little  tribute 
to  her  memory.  She  was  one  deeply  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  every  person,  whether  rich  or 
poor;  to  the  latter,  in  particular,  she  was  a  ready 
sympathii^er  and  a  true  friend.  Although  she  was 
a  great  sufferer  for  many  years,  yet  i<he  was  mostly 
cheerful,  and  very  pleasant  and  instructive  in  con- 
versation. It  well  might  be  said,  that  the  "  winter 
of  the  heart "  had  never  passed  over  her.  As  she 
had  lived  a  good  and  useful  life,  so  was  she  pre- 
pared to  make  a  happy  and  peaceful  close.  The 
last  words  she  was  heard  to  say  were,  "  Be  ye  also 
ready,"  which  was  an  evidence  she  felt  nothing  - 
in  h»T  way ;  and  we  firmly  believe  she  is  now  en- 
joying her  reward,  for  the  "  end  crowns  all." 

r,  At  Norristown,  Montgomery  Co.,   Pa  j  on 

the  30th  of  Sixth  month,  1855,  MraiAM  Batnbs, 
in  the  40th  year  of  her  ase. 

Truly  the  relatives  and  friends  of  this  loved  one 
may  be  thankful  that  her  spirit  is  released  from 
its  tenement  of  clay.  She  had  been  nearly  nine 
years  confined  to  bed  with  ^reat  bodily  suffering, 
patiently  and  cheerfully  waiting  the  time  of  her 
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deliveiance,  whether  it  might  be  in  restoration  to 
health,  or  release /rom  mortality.  Having  humbly 
partaken  of  the  cup  given  her  to  drink,  ihe  finished 
n^r  work  and  wan  ready'"joyfully  "  to  enter  the 
rest  prepared,  where  "there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  Borrow*nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain." 

Died,  At  Gwynedd,  on  the  30th  of  Fifth  month, 
Ltdia,  wife  of  Solomon  Cleaver,  in  her  58th  y^ar. 

She  was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties 
to  the  needy  and  afflicted  in  her  neighborhood ; 
and,  having  been  an  active  and  useful  member  of 
Society,  will  long  be  missed  from  among  us.  Al- 
though she  was  called  from  life  in   apparently 


strong  health,  with  onl^  a  Tew  day*'  illness,  she 
calmly  passed  away,  giving  full  evidence  of  di- 
vine acceptance.    She  left  minute  directions  rela- 


tive to  the  funeral — being  deeply  coilcerned  that 
oar  testimonies  to  plainness  and  simplicity  upon 
such  occasions  should  be  observed. 


For  Tihiid*'  lalelllgeaceT. 
FRIBNDS'     CENTBAI,  SCHOOL — CHEBKT   STBBBT. 

In  an  otherwise  excellent  editorial  in,  the  Intel 
ligenoer  of  the  23d  inst.,  containing  information 
of  the  contemplated  re-opening  of  the  Boy*'  de- 
partment, may  be  found  some  remarks  wbiuh  the 
writer  of  this  deems  oaloulated  to  convey  errone- 
ous and  injarious  impressions  in  reference  to  the 
rriV2i'  department,  now  in  so  flourishing  a  condi- 
tion. 
'    The  following  paragraphs  are  alluded  to. 

"  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  observe  the 
good  old  practice  of  two  sessions  a  day  instead 
of  one."     »    •    • 

"Todevclope  .«onnd  minds  in  sound  bodies,  the. 
physical  welfare  of  the  student  must  be  carefully 
provided  for.  The  continuoos  application  of 
mental  labor  through  five  consecutive  hours  can-- 
not  be  safe  for  the  tender  and  growing  frame  of 
the  child." 

Now,  inasmuch,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
GirW  department  has  but  one  session,  the 
</enera^ize(2 strictnres  contained  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, may  (bif  inference)  be  fairly  considered  as 
applied  to  that,  equally  with  the  Boyt ;  and  it  is 
to  place  the  arrangements  for  the  female  branch 
of  the  institution  in  their  proper  light,  that  this 
communication  is  penned. 

In  place  of  "  conlinumu  application  of  mental 
labor  through  five  consecutive  hoars,"  as  is  above 
depicted,  there  is  one  intermission  of  htUf  an  hour, 
(from  half  past  eleven  to  twelve  o'olock,)  during 
which  the  pupils  have  entire  permission  to  roam 
about  the  yard  and  enjoy  themselves  as  best  suits 
their  respective  tastes. 

Besides  this,  intermissions  of  from  five  to 
eight  minutes  each  are  allowed  after  every  lesson, 
numbering  four  per  day;  during  whioh,  no 
restraints  are  imposed  on  their  movements,  other 
than  propriety  wonld  dictate. 

A  visitor  to  the  school  dtiring  any  of  these 
periods,  can  readily  discover  they  are  well  im- 
proved by  the  pupils. 


The  variety  and  change  of  position  attendant 
upon  passing  so  frequently  from  room  to  room, 
and  from  one  story  to  another  and  back  again, 
arc  also  important  items. 

As  regards  the  respective  merits  of  the  one 
or  two  session  system,  probably  little  had  better 
be  said;  it  is  a  subject  on  which  individuals  can, 
and  do,  honestly  differ  in  opinion — let  time  and 
experience  then  decide  between  them. 

For  Boift  it  is  presumed  that  Friends  general- 
ly (except  in  some  special  cases)  would  advocate 
two  sessions  per  day  ;  and  hence  (he  unanimitff  in 
the  Committee  spoken  of.  In  reference  to  Girls, 
however,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  open 
question. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  onr  city  has 
become  a  widely  extended  one,  and  the  facts  of  a 
long  walk  /rom  school,  a  hurried  m§al,  and  a 
long  walk  back  again,  during  the  most  oppres.sive 
portion  of  the  day  in  summer,  and  through  the 
various  inclemencies  of  winter;  followed  by  an 
afternoon's  "mental  labor,"  then  to  be  sustained 
by  a  much  wearied,  if  not  exhausted  phy.sical 
frame,  shoi)1d  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a 
judiciously  arranged  "  cine  sexton,"  such  as  the 
GirW  department  is  believed  by  many  to  possess 
at  the  present  time,  ere  a  just  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  For  Friends  residing  a  short  distance 
from  the  school,  the  tuo  sessions  may  be  prefer- 
able, even  for  girls ;  but  the  number  so  located, 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  while  many  of 
us,  not  so  fortunately  situated  in  this  respect, 
prefer  the  one  session  only. 

As  before  remarked,  it  was  only  to  place  the 
matter  in  its  proper  light,  and  the  fear  that  some 
parents  might  be  unnecessarily  alarmed  at  the 
jive  comecutive  hours  of  mental  application  with- 
out a  proper  explanation ;  and  thus  injure  a 
school,  that  the  writer  deems  (in  oommoa  with 
very  many  Friends)  to  be  every  Way  worthy  of 
the  encouragement  and  patronage  of  Friends 
generally,  that  he  has  been  induced  to  allude  to 
the  subject  at  M.  J.  M.  E. 

I^ila.,  6th  mo.  SOth,  1855. 


IA>NI>ON  COBRANTB. 

They  are  planted  in  rows  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  apart,  and  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the 
rows;  the  ground  highly  manured^  and  cropped 
between  vrith  vegetables.  When  the  plants 
commence  bearing,  they  are  pruned  very  hard : 
the  greater  part  of  the  young  wood  is  thinned 
out,  and  what  is  allowed  to  remain  is  shortened 
back  to  three  or  four  inches.  By  this  means  the 
trees  were  kept  short,  never  attaining  a  greater 
height  than  two  or  three  feet.  These  strong 
manured  »nd  well  pruned  trees  produce  mag- 
nificent fruit,  and  in  great  abundance,  well  remu- 
nerating the  market  gardener  for  his  trouble.— 
fforticulturitt. 
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Eiyhth  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
PhUadelphia  Society  for  the  Employment  and 
Jnttruction  of  the  Poor.  Presented  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  ^prtl  9,  1855.. 

[Oondoded  froia  t*f  2Si-] 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DI8PBN8ABT. 
To  the  Board  of  Manager!. 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
Moyamensing  Dispensary  respectfully  present 
the  following  report  of  its  operations  daring  the 
past  year. 

At  the  time  of  their  appointment,  in  Api^l 
last,  this  department  was  nnder  the  charge  of  a 
single  officer,  whose  duties  were  both  those  of 
physician  and  apothecary.  There  were  at  that 
time  no  out-door  physicians,  nor  any  regular 
visitation  of  the  sick  at  their  own  homes ;  and 
the  Dispensary  was  kept  open  but  a  few  hours  in 
each  day. 

Aa  the  Committee  became  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  wants  of  the  applicants  for  relief, 
it  appeared  evident  that  the  greater  efficiency 
and  usefulness  of  the  Dispensary  could  only  be 
secured  by  a  moi-e  systematic  organization  than 
had  yet  ever  been  attempted. 

In  carrying  ont  the  views  that  presented  we 
acknowledge  the  generous  co-operation  and  en- 
couragement of  your  Board. 

A  re-organization  was  commenced  and  a  plan 
of  operations  adopted,  similar  in  its  main  fea- 
tures to  that  pursued  by  "  The  Philadelphia 
Dispensary."  ^This  thoroughly  organized  and 
useful  charity  confines  its  relief  to  that  part  of 
the  city  north  of  South  street.  It  was  there- 
fore, concluded  to  adopt  the  section  south  of 
this  street,  lying  between  the  two  rivers,  as  the 
field  of  labor  ffor  our  young  Institution.  This 
portion  of  the  city  has  been  divided  into  four 
districts,  as  follows : 

1st  District,  from  the  Delaware  river  to  the 
east  side  of  Sixth  street. 

2d  District,  from  the  west  side  of  5th  st.  to 
the  east  side  of  12th  street. 

8d  District,  from  the  west  side  of  12th  st.  to  the 
east  side  of  17th  street. 

4th  District,  from  the  west  side  of  17th  at.  to 
the  Schuylkill  river. 

For  the  dischi^tge  of  the  important  duties  in- 
volved in  a  proper  visitation  of  the  sick,  we  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  gratuitous  services  of 
skilful  and  energetic  physicians.  One  physician 
was  appointed  for  each  District,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  them  to  attend  alternate- 
ly, for  periods  of  one  month  each,  at  the  Dispen- 
sary one  hour  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  prescrib- 
ing for  such  cases  as  presented.  This  arrange- 
ment went  into  effect  on  the  17th  of  6th  month 
(Jane)  last,  at  which  time  Doctors  David  Myerle, 
John  H.  Brinton,  'Jacob  DaCosta  and  J.  Ches- 
ton  Morris,  entered  on  the  duties  of  physicians 
for  the  respective  districts  to  which  they  had 
been  elected. 


As  the  business  of  the  Dispensary  steadily  in* 
creased,  it  was  found  that  the  few  hours  it  re- 
mained open  on  each  day.  were  quite  insufficient; 
and  the  necessity  becoming  apparent  of  having 
an  officer  who  should  be  iir  constant  atiendacoe, 
and  whose  duties  should  be  more  strictly  those 
of  an  apothecary,  the  officeiof  Resident  Physician 
was  vacated,  and  that  of  Resident  Apothecary 
created  in  its  place.  Upon  the  duties  of  the 
latter.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Porter  entered  on  the  6th 
of  the  11th  month  (November)  last. 

Dr.  Myerle,  after  discharging  the  duties  of 
attending  physician  for  a  short  time,  removed 
from  the  city,  and  we  have  si  nee  had  the  mourn- 
ful intelligence  of  bis  death.  He  was  thrown 
from  his  vehicle  while  riding,  and  so  seriously 
injured  that  be  survived  but  a  few  hours.  For 
some  time  previous  to  his  election  he  had  volun- 
tarily visited  among  the  poor,  and  especially  the 
sick,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
giving  such  advice  and  assistance  as  lay  in  his 
power.  He  will  be  missed  in  that  field  of  use- 
fulness which  his  talents  and  virtues  had  opened 
before  him,  in  the  profession  he  adorned,  and 
among  hii  associates,  but  most  in  that  narrower 
circle  where  a  widowed  heart  and  bereaved  pa- 
rents monm.  These  have  our  tenderest  sympa- 
thy. 

Doctors  Brinton,  DaCosta  and  Morris,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Atkinson,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Myerle,  have  continued  throughout  a  season  of 
unusnal  want  and  suffering  to  discharge  their 
daily  and  arduous  duties  with  untiring  devotion 
and  fidelity. 

The  number  of  cases  prescribed  for  at  the 
Dispensary  daring  the  past  year  were  1847,  and 
the  additional  number  visited  at  their  own  honies, 
564,  making  in  all  2411.  ' 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  by  the  Disptnf  ory 
in  each  year  since  it  became  a  department  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  shows  a  largely  increased 
activity  far  the  past  year. 

Number  of  cases  prescribed  for  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1858,  856. 

Number  of  cases  prescribed  for  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1854,  1323. 

Number  of  oases  prescribed  for  in  the  year 
ending  M?rch,  31,  1855,  2411. 

The  enumertaion  of  those  prescribed  for  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  does  not  include  any  who  were 
inmates  of  the  House,  many  of  whom  received 
attention,  but  whose  eases  seemed  to  be  too 
trivial  to  be  recorded. 

Many  who  obtained  relief  from  the  Dispensary 
belonged  to  respectable  working  classes.  Such, 
while  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  may  well  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  families,  but  when  pro- 
tracted sickness  comes  upon  them  they  aro 
often  left  witbont  the  means  of  subsisitcnce,  ar.d 
are  totally  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
doctor.     But  a  large  number  were  of  a  murk 
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more  forlorn  and  Buffering  class,  eadariog,  in 
addition  to  the  miseries  of  disease  and  pain,  all 
the  calamities  of  the  most  abject  poverty. 

Oar  physicians  have  often  foand  their  patients 
in  cold  and  cheerless  rooms,  without  suitable 
food  or  sufficient  clothing,  sometimes  with  noth- 
ing better  than  the  floor  to  lie  upon,  with  no'one 
to  perform  the  commonest  offices,  or  even  so 
much  as  to  hand  a  cup  of  water  to  the  sufferer. 
To  ascertain  the  obaraoter  of  applications  for 
relief,  one  need  hut  attend  at  the  ,  IMspensary  a 
single  day  at  the  prescribing  hour.  .  He  will 
find  a  very  mixed  company  of  people,  of  many 
nations,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  and  a  great  variety 
of  conditions,  all  waiting  to  be  relieved  of  their 
variops  maladies.  Let  him  observe  the  eon> 
snmptive,  his  pale  and  einaciated  conntentocc, 
his  faltering  step  and  feverish  hand.  He  ap- 
peals to  the  doctor  to  do  something  for  him. 
Here  is  a  woman  with  an  infant.  It  is  no  won- 
der the  child  is  pale  and  sickly,  for  the  mother 
is  sick.  Her  husband  is  a  dronkeu  wretch,  and 
she  has  three  children  at  home,  and  cAn  scarcely 
get  bread  for  them  to  eat.  There  is  a  young, 
man  with  a  fractured  arm ;  and  here  a  wontan 
just  coming  forward  to  have  an  uloer  dressed  j 
but  she  is  iDteri;upted  by  a  boy,  who  says  that 
bis  mother  is  at  the  point  of  death,  and  ni^s 
the  doctor  to  come  immediately. 

This  ia  no  exaggerated  picture.  It  represents 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  daily  scenes  of  the  pre- 
scribing hour.  In  such  a  field  is  the  Dispensary 
now  laboring,  and  we  believe  with  some  effect. 

But  the  relief  afforded  has  not  been  medicinal 
only.  In  majiy  coses  this  would  have  been  un- 
availing. The  sick  reqniro  proper  nnurishment 
as  well  as  medicine.  Sago,  oatmeal,  crackers 
and  other  articles  of  food,  suitable  for  the  sick, 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  physi- 
cians, and  thus  in  a  two-fold  character  have  they 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  many,  and  brought 
upon  themselves  the  blessings  of  those  who  were 
ready  to  perish. 

The  Committee  would  here  take  the  opportn- : 
nity  of  tendering  their  acknowledgments  to  those 
who  have  so  generously  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Dispensary.  To  the  druggists  our 
thanks  are  especially  due. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  donations  in  medi- 
cines, &C.,  there  has  been  expended  as  follows  : 
For  Salary  of  Apothecary,         .         .    #180  53 
"  Allowance  to  Matron  for  furnishing 

dinner  to  the  Apothecary  5  months  25  00 
"  Medicines,         .        .  .      108  la 

"  Surgical  and  other  Instrnments,  49  38 

"  Ni;w  Fixture^,  Glan-ware  &c.,  21  46 

"  Blank  Books  4nd  Stationery,  .  18  12 
"  Advertising,  .  .  .  .  15  25 
"  Leeching,  ....  2  50 

"  Sundries,  ....  7  88 

Total,  '    1428  23 


The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  satisfied 
ns  that  there  is  no  one  of  the  charities  of  The 
House  of  more  value  to  the  suffering  poor  in  its 
vicniity  than  the  one  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
direct ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  no  efforts 
may  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed to  its  management  to  increase  its  efficiency 
and  usefulness. 

The  Committee  cannot  close  this  report  with- 
out expressing  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
services  of  the  apothecary,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Por- 
ter, and  their  acknowledgements  to  the  Matron 
of  The-  House  for  the  uniform  alacrity  with 
which  she  has  co-operated  in  promoting  the  use- 
i  fulness  of  this  departtnent. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Joshua  L.  Bailt,  Chairman. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  mo.  2d,  1855. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 
To  the  Board  ef  Manager*  : — 

The  Ladies'  Committee  report  that  they  have 
endeavored  to  fulfil  the  duties  assigned  them  in 
such  manner  as  would  tend  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Institution,  not  only  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  but  also  as  respects  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  religious  improvement  of  the  re- 
cipients of  this  charily,  and  feel  that  they  have 
been  sustained  in  their  Mideavors  by  the  assu- 
rance that  their  labors  h^ve  been  blest. 

The  House  has  been  visited  weekly  by  com- 
mittees, and  during  the  work  season  daily  by 
the  Committee  on  Employment.  The  daily 
average  attendance  of  the  women  in  the  work 
rooms,  exclusive  of  the  inmates,  has  been  38, 
and  such  have  been  their  endeavors  towards 
cleaDlinesa  and  order,  that  in  no  instance  has  it 
been  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  maintain  their  rules,  showing  a  great  im- 
provement on  former  years  in -those  respects. 
Many  of  the  women  expressed  their  gratitnde, 
sayiog  that  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
have  kept  a  homo  without  the  aid  received  from 
the  Institution.  We  have  been  enabled  to  place 
some  of  these  as  helps  in  respectable  families. 

700  lbs.  rags  have  been  sewed,  726  bags,  305 
garments,  184  comfortables,  and  various  othar 
household  articles  have  been  made.  There 
being  a  [scarcity  of  profitable  work,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee,  55  ^armrntsand  II  com- . 
fortablea  were  made  for  "The  Home  for  Colored 
Children,"  and  25  comfortables  for  "  The  North- 
ern Home  for  Friendless  Children,"  without 
charge.  There  has  also  been  a  large  amount  of 
bedding  and  clothing  made  up  for  the  House. 
Some  of  the  younger  portion  of  transient  work- 
era  scarcely  knew  how  to  sew  a  seam.  Under 
the  instruction  of  the  Matron  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  they  soon  learned  to  make  gar- 
ments and  to  quilt.  Our  work  room  was  quite 
an  Industrial  School.  A  donation  of  $100 
was  received  from  the  "  Belief  Committee  for 
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the  Suffering  Poor,"  which  was  applied  aooord- 
ing  to  their  direetions,  for  the  purpoaea  of  the 
work  rooms.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  wo- 
men  for  their  labor  was  9209  30. 

We' have  had  the  gratifying  reporte  from  our 
House  Committee  that  never  since  the  establish- 
ment of  "The  House"  have  its  concerns  been 
conducted  with  an  equal  degree  of  economy  in 
every  department,  while  its  general  cleanliness 
and  good  order  have  been  the  cause  of  frequent 
commendation,  both  from  Committees  and  from 
visitors.  This  haa  been  in  part  owing-to  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Board  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter  sustaining  the  Matron  in  the  position 
she  had  assumed,  in  conjunction  with  a  part  of 
your  Committee,  that  no  person  under  the  in- 
fluence of  spirituous  liquor  should  be  admitted 
aa  a  lodger.  We  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  say 
too  much  upon  the  excellent  influence  of  this  re- 
solution. The  concertis  ^of  the  kitchen  and 
bakery  have  never  before  been  so  entirely  satis- 
&«tory.  The  introduction  of  oat-meal  mush, 
alternating  with  Indian,  baa  not  only  tended  to 
economy,  but  has  been  grateful  to  tho  receivers, 
while  the  mixture  of  rye  and  Indian  meal  with 
the  wheat  flour  for  bread,  has  enabled  us  to  fur- 
nish a  much  larger  quantity  of  food,  and  of  a 
more  nourishing  character,  at  diminished  cost. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mart,  Jeanes,  Chair*. 
Habribt  Schnidbr,  Secretary. 

PhOaddphia,  March  31,  X856. 


BOTANICAL  EMBLEMS. 

The  Olive— Emblem  of  Peace. 
In  old  Rome,  every  new  married  couple  were 
crowned  with  garlands  of  the -olive,  to  represeqt 
that  quiet  and  peace  whi9h  attend,  or  rather 
which  ought  to  attend  the  hymeneal  union.  The 
victor  at  the  Olympic  games  was  honored  with  an 
olive  crown.  Noah's  dove  is  represented  with  an 
olive  branch  in  its  beak,  as  bringing  tho  promise 
of  peace  to  a  desolated  world.  The  bird  of  the 
American  banner  has  its  branch  in  one  talon, 
and  arrows  in  the  other,  as  if  oiTering  either  peace 
or  war  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  olive 
was  consecrated  to  Pallas,  and  was  the  favorite 
tree  of  the  virgin  goddess.  When  the  god  of 
the  trident  quarrelled  with  her  for  the  honor  of 
giving  name  to  the  city  of  Athens,  their  peers 
resolved  that  the  one  who  should  give  the  most 
useful  present  to  mankind  should  name  (he  city. 
Neptune  dashed  his  trident  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
instantly  the  war-horse  arose  with  flashing  eyes 
and  streaming  mane ;  Minerva  touched  the  earth 
with  her  spear,  and  the  gentle  olive  raised  its 
mild  bead  above  the  ground :  the  goddess  was 
triumphant. 

The  Orange  Tree — E.mhl€m  of  Genius. 
This  is  the  prince  of  trees.     It  bears  at  .the 
same  time  blossoms  and  fruit.   Its  leaves  are  ever 


green,  and  as  it  increases  in  age  and  size,  it  in- 
creases  in  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  Its  flowen 
load  the  air  with  the  richest  perfume,  and  its 
fruit  is  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite  on  earth. 
This  superiority  over  all  other  trees,  and  these 
inestimable  qualities,  render  it'  a  happy  emblem 
of  genius,  that  magnificent  and  splendid  boon  of 
nature,  which,  like  (his  tree,  is  ever  green,  and 
which  grows  more  and  more  beautiful  beneath  the 
hand  of  time.  Thus  genius  surpasses  every  other 
attribute  of  mind,  and  is  continually  producing 
new  blossoms,  while  it  is  loaded  with  mature 
fruit.  The  orange  tree  has  also  been  considered 
typical  of  the  passion  of  love,  because,  although 
its  fruit  be  golden,  its  odors  exquisite,  and  its 
taste  delicious,  the  rind  is  bitter.  Perhaps  none 
can  understand  the  emblem,  except  those  who 
are  so  lucky  or  unlucky  (as  the  case  may  be)  as 
to  be  caught  in  the  gossamer  web  of  the  cupricions 
little  god.  When  the  young  bride  of  Provence 
plights  her  faith  and  her  aflfections  before  the 
saored  altar,  her  waist  and  her  brow  are  en* 
wreathed  with  a  chaplet  of  orange  flowers,  which 
is  called  the  "  chapeau  de  la  Mariee." — iV.  F. 
Courier. 


THX  NEWLT-OIBCOYXRES  PHENICIAM  IM8CEIP- 
TION. 

Last  January  a  most  interesting  discovery 
was  made  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Sidon,  in  Syria.  It  was  an  inscription  of  great 
antiquity,  in  twenty-two  lines,  each  line  contain- 
ing about  forty  or  fifty  characters.  As  there 
were  only  a  very  few  remains  of  Fbcnician 
writing  known,  all  of  which  are  very  short,  to- 
gether amounting  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
newly-discovered  one,  this  is  naturally  regarded 
with  extreme  interest  by  the  learned.  A  /ae> 
simile  copy  of  it  is  published  in  the  United  Slates 
Magazine  of  April  15,  a  stereotype  plate  having 
been  prepared  by  the  proprietors,  J.  M.  Emerson 
&  Co.,  with  great  promptitude  and  at  consider- 
able expense,  to  lay  it  aa  soon  as  possible  before 
the  world.  The  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
discovery  will  be  found  accompanying  it;  a  few 
of  which  we  will  briefly  state. 

The  discovery  was.  made  by  laborers  employed 
by  a  Turk,  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
treasure,  and  after  finding,  a  year  or  more  before, 
about  2200  gold  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
each  worth  $5.  The  inscription  was  on  the  lid 
of  a  large  stone  sarcophagus,  carved  in  fine 
Egyptian  style.  The  English  and  French  con- 
suls both  claimed  the  sarcophagus,  which  was 
rebnried  by  the  officers  of  Government,  to  await 
the  decision  of  law.  Fortunately  an  American 
Missionary,  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  from  Albany, 
found  an  opportunity  to  copy  it,  and  sent  a/ac 
simHe  to  a  friend  in  that  city.  It  proves  that 
the  inscription  is  in  ancient  Hebrew  characters, 
and  that  all  of  it  is  Hebrew  excepting  a  few 
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words,  which,  perhaps,  may  be.  It  appears  to 
be  mainly  a  genealogical  history  of  a  King  of 
SidoD,  buried  in  the  sarcophagU!'.  Professor 
Q-ibbs,  of  Yale  C(Hlege,  has  published  the  in- 
eription  in  modern  Hebrew  characters.  Sonae 
iaterestiag  ruck-chambers  were  opened  near  the 
spot.  The  discovery  haa  been  noticed  in  some 
newspapers,  but  has  received  less  attention  than 
it  deserves. 


THE  QUAKER. 

"  The  Qnaker  stood  nnder  his  imooth  broad  brim. 
Id  tbe  plain  drab  suit,  that,  simple  and  trim, 
Was  better  tbtn  royal  robes  to  fain). 

Who  looked  to  the  inward  part ; 
Fore|;oing  the  wealth  and  honors  of  earth  : 
And  emptied  bis  breast  of  tbe  praise  of  birth, 
To  seek  tbe  treasares  of  matchless  worth, 

Reserved  for  the  pure  in  heart. 

And  he  heaved  a  sigh  at  tbe  lofty  look 
Of  the  mitred  head  o'er  the  gilded  book ; 
And  a  view  of  the  costly  drapery  took 

With  a  meek  and  pitying  eye. 
Alas,  said  be,  as  he  turned  away 
From  the  splendid  temple  and  grand  display,   • 
What  honor  to  worldly  pomp  they  pay. 

In  tbe  name  of  the  King  most  High ! 

Then  be  looked  around  on  bis  own  proud  land. 
Where  tbosp  of  bis  faith  were  a  suffering  band, 
Enebaineil  in  the  conscience,  and  nnder  tbe  hand 

Of  merciless  power  oppressed. 
I'll  seek,  »aid  the  Quaker,  a  happier  shore, 
Where  1  and  my  people  may  kneel  before 
The  shrine  we  erect  to  the  God  we  adore; 

And  none  shall  oor  right  molest.  ^  ■ 

And  sick  of  tbe  sounding  of  empty  thinics. 
Of  beggarly  iitnfe  in  The  I.<land  of  Kings, 
His  dovelike  spirit  unfurled  her  wings, 

For  a  bold  and  venturous  sweep. 
She  wafted  him  off  o'er  tbe  billow  and  spray, 
To  a  beautiful  sylvan  scene,  that  lay 

Far  over  tb«  boiling  deep. 
And  when  be  came  down,  unruffled  and  staid, 
Where  along  the  skirt  of  tbe  peaceful  shade, 
Tbe  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rolled,  and  made 

Their  friendly  waters  unite. 
The  Indian  sprang  from  bis  light  canoe, 
Tbe  bird  to  tbe  topmast  bouxh  withdrew. 
And  the  deer  skipped  up  the  cliff  to  view  ' 

The  new  and  unseemly  si^hi. 

Bat  tbe  tomahawk  dropped  from  the  red  roan's  hand. 
When  he  saw  tbe  Quaker  advance  and  stand 
Presenting  his  purse,  but  to  share  the  land 

He  had  came  to  possess  with  him; 
And  scanning  his  bland  and  noble  face. 
Where  goodness  was  all  that  his  eye  conld  trace. 
He  haughtily  smiled  at  his  hiding  place. 

Far  under  his  bat's  broad  brim. 
Tbonl't  find  said  the  Quaker,  in  me  and  mine. 
But  friends  and  brothers  to  thee  and  thine. 
Who  abuse  do  power,  and  admit  no  line 

Twixt  the  red  noan  and  the  white. 
Save  the  cords  of  love,  as  a  sacred  tie  ; 
For  our  own  great  Father  who  dwells  on  high 
Regards  the  child  with  an  angry  eye 
Who  roba  from  his  brother  his  right. 
Tbe  Indian  passed,  and  tbe  Quaker  stood 
The  righteous  Lord  of  tbe  shadowy  wood, 
Like  tbe  Spirit  of  tbonght,  in  his  solitude. 

Till  bis  great  aoul,  tbe  inner  man, 


Became  too  mighty  to  be  repressed. 
Beneath  the  drab  on  his  an, pie  breast 
Had  moved,  and  with  neatness,  and  plainly  dressed. 
Came  forth,  as  bis  lips  began : 

I  may  not  swear,  but  I'll  prophesy. 
This  lofty  forest  that  towers  so  high 
Must  bow,  and  its  stately  bead  will  lie 

On  the  lap  of  its  mothet  earth  ; 
When  the.  stroke  of  tbe  axe  shall  its  pride  subdue, 
And  its  branching  honors  tbe  ground  shall  strew. 
Then  some  of  its  parts  may  be  reared  anew 

To  shelter  the  peaceful  hearth. 

Where  now  the  poor  Indian  scatters  the  sod  . 
With  offerings  burnt  lo  an  unknown  God, 
By  Gospel  li^ht,  shall  the  path  be  trod 

To  the  courts  of  tbe  Prince  of  Peace; 
And  here  will  commerce  appoint  her  mart; 
The  marble  will  yield  to  the  hand  of  art  : 
From  the  son  of  Science  tbe  rays  will  dart. 

And  the  darkness  of  nature  cease. 

And  thus  did  the  vision  of  prophecy 
Expand  and  blaze  to  the  prophet's  eye. 
Till  it  grew  so  vast  and  arose'so  high 

That  the  gentle  words  that  hung 
Like  a  string  of  pearls  from  the  cautious  lip. 
On  tbeir  silver  thread  he  was  fainto  clip. 
Lest  something  more  than  the  truth  might  slip 

For  once  from  a  Quaker's  tongue. 

But  the  trees  quak»d  too  at  the  things  be  spoke. 
For  they  knew  that  the  knee  of  the  knotted  oak 
Must  bend,  ere  the  vow  o(  a  Qiiakir  broke. 

And  be  bowed  and  kissed  tbe  ground. 
The  hammer  and  axe  bad  forsaken  repose. 
And  the  mountains  r^ng  with  their  distant  blows 
As  tbe  forest  fell  and  the  city  rose. 

And  her  glory  beamed  around. 

Her  laws  were  as  righteous,  pure  and  plain 
As  the'  warm  in  heart  and  cool  In  brain. 
To  bind  the  strong  in  a  silken  chain. 

Could  in  wisdom  and  loVe  devise; 
The  tongue  needs  not  tbe  bond  of  a  vow. 
And  man  to  liis  frilow  man  need  not  bow. 
Nor  doff  the  screen  o'er  his  open  brow 

To  any  beneath  the  skies. 

The  Quaker  passed  on  from  land  to  land. 

With  the  lowly  heart  and  open  hand 

Of  one  who  felt  where  he  soon  must  stand. 

And  his  final  account  give  in. 
For  lung  bad  he  nude  up  his  sober  mind 
That  he  could   npt  depart  and  leave  mankind 
With  the  ample  lieM  of  tbe  earth  behind 

No  better  than  be  had  been. 

And  bright  was  the'spot  where  the  Quaker  came 
To  leave  it  his  hat,  his'drab,  and  his  name. 
That  will  sweetly  sound  from  the  frump  of  Fame 

Till  its  (cboiuK  blast  shall  die. 
The  city  be  reare<l  from  the  ryivan  shade. 
His  beautiful  monument  now  is  made  ; 
And  long  have  the  rivers  their  pride  displayed 

In  tbe  scenes  they  are  rolling  by. 

HanifAM  F.  Goni.n. 


PkESERVATIVK  AGAINST  H0TH8. 

.A  small  piece  6f  papey  or  linen  moistened 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  put  into  a  ward- 
robe or  bureau  for  a  single  day,  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  it  a  sufficient  preservative  against 
moths. 
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(Comipondeoe*  of  the  Joocnal  of  ConoKTee.) 

Dettruction  of  the  City  of  Brousa  and  Villages 
in  the  Province  bjf  Earthquakes — Their  Power, 
Extent,  and  unprecedented  Frequency  and 
Duration. 

'■  Beirut,  Stria,  May  14, 1855. 

Having  Tisited  Several  places  in  the  East, 
from  Smyrna  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  remain 
the  deep  traces  of  the  volcanic  action  or  terrible 
earthquakes  which  in  periods  remote  or  compara- 
tively recent  desolated  them,  I  was  prompted  to 
collect  whatever  facts  and  information- 1  was  able 
respecting  these  appalling  catastrophes.  But 
while  turning  my  attention  in  this  direction,  an 
event  occurred  not  far  distant,  calling  back  at- 
tention from  the  past  to  the  present — from  the 
remote  to  what  is  almost  occurring  under  mv 
eyes.  Startled  by  an  event  the  like  of  whicb 
I  had  never  witnessed  or  been  near,  I  began  at 
once  to  gather  up  whatever  information  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Smyrna  and  Constantinople 
French  papers,  and  also  from  privbte  sources — 
little  dreaming,  however,  that  I  was  to  write  a 
chapter  which  three  months  have  not  brought  to 
an  end. 

The  city  of  Brousa  is  of  great  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Bitiiynia, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the 
burial  place  of  the  Sultans  ;  from  which  fact,  as 
'well  as  from  its  numerous  and  splendid  mof^qucs, 
there  having  been  formerly  about  200,  it  was 
called  by  the  Moslems  "  The  Holy  City."  It  is 
sitnated  at  the  foot  of  .Mount  Olympus,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  though  not  directly  ou 
the  shore,  having  Ghemkk  for  its  port,  as  Paris 
bas  Havre.  The  distance  from  Constantinople 
is  only  about  CO  miles  across  the  water.  Within  { 
a  recent  period  the  population  was  fully  100,000,  j 
though  various  causes  have  contributed  of  late  ' 
to  reduce  it  to  80,000,  composed  of  Turks, ; 
Qreeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians ;  and  for  ages  it , 
has  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial 
emporiums  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  established  a  mission  there  about  25 
years  ago,  with  special  reference  to  the  Arme- 
nians, whicb  has  been  one  of  the  most  sucoesaful 
of  all  under  their  direction  in  the  East.  Its 
mineral  springs,  whose  healing  virtues  were  per- 
haps the  work  of  the  internal  fires  beneath  it, 
which  have  finally  destroyed  it,  have  been  cele- 
brated for  ages. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  terrible  events 
which  were  to  follow,  was  given  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  17,  on  the  Island  of  Samot,  situated  in  the 
Archipelago,  not  far  below  Smyrna,  and  near 
the  main'  land,  and  some  300  or  400  miles  dis- 
tant from  Brousa.  About  midnight  on  that  day, 
the  inhabitants  were  disturbed  in  their  slumbers 
b^  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which,  in  their 
Violence,  regularity,  and  duration,  had  not  been 
equalled  by  any  similar  occurrence  in  <he  memory 
of  the  living.     Beginning  at  midnight  thej  eon- 


tinned  through  the  nighi,  and  till  the  Tuesday 
following,  without  intorruption.  'Some  of  the 
shacks  lasted  not  less  than  five  or  six  secoDds, 
and  gave  to  the  iiouses  an  oscillatory  motion, 
which  threatened  to  tumble  them  on  the  ground 
at  every  moment.  As  Samoa  is  little  less  than 
the  product  of  volcanic  action,  the  people  were 
at  once  persuaded  the  shocks  were  connected 
with  an  earthquake  in  Anatolia,  or  some  island 
in  the  Archipelago.  G-rowing  feebler  and  feebler, 
they  finally  ceased,  without  occasioning  any  con- 
siderable injury. 

At  th«  same  time  a  violent  shock  occasioned 
alarib  at  the  port  of  Uacri,  near  Khodcs,  which, 
if  it  occasioned  extreme  pcril,yet  in  one  instance 
wrought  a  wonderful  deliverance.  It  is  stated 
that  a  little  village  was  being  swallowed  whole 
and  alive,  when  having  sunk  60  feet,  its  progress 
was  stayed,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  or 
the  ruin  of  a  single  housed  The  unlucky  and 
yet  lucky  villagers,  finding  themselves  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sort  of  tunnel,  were  glad  to  make 
ladders,  and  thus  escape  from  their  prisons. 

All  remained  quiet  from  Feb.  28,  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  when  a  shock  alarmed  tbc  city  of 
Smyrna  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  remark- 
able for  its  dtiration  rather  than  its  violence. 
The  oscillations  were  very  regular,  and  went 
from  North  to  South.  The  same  day  and  the 
same  hour,  Constantinople  was  shaken  by  a  vio- 
lent earthquake,  the  centre  of  which  was  soon  as- 
certained to  be  the  ill-fated  city  of  Brousa. 

After  torrents  of  rain  had  descended  for  24 
hours,  accompanied  with  terrible  claps  of  thunder 
and  strong  gales  from  the  southeast,  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  sky  was  suddenly  overcast, 
and  the  strong  odor  of  burning  sulphur  andiron 
was  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  when  a 
sudden  shock  of  earthquake  laid  the  city  in  ruitis. 
The  first  oscillation  was  from  West  to  East ; 
then  came  a  sort  of  violent  gambolling  of  the 
earth ;  then  another  oscillation,  much  more  vio- 
lent than  the  first ;  and  then  a  calm,  succeeded, 
after  a  shock  of  60  or  70  seconds'  duration.  But, 
short  as  the  time  was,  it  was  long  enough  to  bring 
destruction  upon  this  ancient,  renowned  and 
flourishing  city.  From  60  to  80  minarets,  with 
as  many  moi^ques,  were  either  shaken  down,  or 
else  cracked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  in- 
stant  falling.  Numerous  khans  were  also  de- 
stroyed, and  large,  splendid  edifices,  utterly  dis- 
appeared under  tha  mighty  heaps  of  roiAs  which 
covered  them.  Among  the  mosques  destroyed, 
was  one  ancient  and  celebrated,  and  the  pride  of 
the  city,  being  of  elegant  Grecian  architecture, 
and  having  stood  for  1200  years.  Another, 
whose  magnificent  proportions  and  splendid  work- 
manship  recalled  the  ancient  grandeur  and  opu- 
lence of  the  old  Turkish  capital,  and  had  been 
erected  800  years,  was'  greatly  injured,  but  not 
destroyed.  The  Oreek  quarter,  situated  upon  a 
hill,  was  the  meet  damaged — the  houses  from 
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above  fidling  upon  those  below,  &D(i  together 
criLihing  the  dwellings  and  their  inmates.  In 
one  case  a  ailk  steam  factory  fell  upon  the  owner, 
his  two  sons  and  thirty  female  operativcg,  bury- 
ing all  in  ita  ruina.  To  add  to  we  calamity,  a 
fire  broke  out  among  the  ^Uen  buildings,  which 
spread  further  destruction  of  property  and  life, 
bat  which  was  arrested  after  six  hours'  work  of 
destruction.  Travellers  upon  the  land,  and  pas- 
sengers upon  the  sea,  gazing  at  the  terrible  volume 
of  flame,  were  unable  in  the  distance  to  deter- 
naine  whether  it  was  a  conflagration  or  a  volcano. 

During  the  night  the  shocks  were  repeated 
every  half  hour,  but  with  diminishing  violence, 
and  continued  to  be  felt  for  five  or  six  days  after, 
but  slightly,  and  at  unequal  intervals.  The  streets 
blocked  up  by  the  ruins,  t^  houses  fallen  or 
nndered  uninhabitable,  the  people  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  fields  outsidf  the  walls,  where 
they  pitched  their  tents,  or  pillowed  their  heads 
under  the  canopy  of  Heaven.'.  Even  the  wooden 
buildings  were  so  injured  as  not  to  be  trusted 
by  their  owners.  The  whole  number  of  those 
who  perished  was  fully  300.  At  the  same  time, 
intelligence  was  brought  from  different  parts  of 
the  province,  that  whole  villages  had  been  utterly 
destroyed,  a  frightful  number  of  the  inhabitants 
being  buried  in  the  rains. 

The  internal  forces  of  the  earth  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  their  power  with  the  overthrow 
of  iirousa  and  the  surroutiding  country,  for 
shocks  were  felt  only  feebly  and  unfreqnently 
daring  the  month  of  March.  A  ^citizen'  of 
Brottsa,  writing  under  the  date  of  April  4th, 
says  : — "  For  three  days  we  have  not  had  an 
earthquake,  and  oonfidence  begins  to  be  re-estab- 
lished among  the  people ;  but  the  misery  is  im- 
mense and  indescribable.  The  country,  also 
favored  with  an  admirable  temperature,  is 
clothed  with  vegetation  ;  and  without  any' dis- 
aster occurring,  the  best  hopes  of  ho  farmers 
will  be  realized."  At  the  very  moment  these 
hopes  were  cherished  and  expressed,  the  rein- 
forced agencies  of  nature  were  prepared  for  new 
and  wider  destruction.  For  in  the  night  of 
April  5,  the  people,  sank  in  refreshing  and  quiet 
sleep,  were  alarmed  by  a  violent  shock,  wuioh 
recalled  the  scenes  of  Feb.  28.  These  shocks 
were  repeated  from  hour  to  hour  during  the 
night,  but  with  less  force,  when  they  finally 
ceased,  with  slight  vertical  and  horizontal  move- 
ments. 

Bat  Wednesday,  ApfR  11,  was  a  memorable 
day  in  the  records  of  this  devoted  cityr-not  only 
repeating  but  exceeding  the  horrors  of  February 
28.  .  At  half- past  six. o'clock  in  the  evening,  a 
violent  shock  was  fult  at  Constantinople,  which 
lasted  15  seconds,  and  was  followed  by  others, 
daring  that  night  and  the  night  following,  and 
was  felt  at  Smyrna  at  tbe  same  time.  A  pas- 
senger who  came  from  Ghemlek,  the  pOrt  of 
Brottsa,  stated  that  tbe  shock  was  so  violent 


there,  that  though  he  was  in  a  wooden  house,  he 
desired  to  leave  it,  and  was  obliged  to  step  on 
the  stairs  and  hang  on  to  them  in  order  to  escape 
foiling.  But  the  shocks  which  only  frightened 
the  people  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  an- 
nihilated whatever  remained  of  Brousa.  Be- 
ginning about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they 
were  repeated  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
came  with  sach  violence,  that  all  the  people  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  streets,  or  out  of  doors, 
were  thrown  upon  the  ground.  They  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  night,  with  less  violence, 
and  also  with  less  destruction,  because  they 
achieved  all  the  ruin  which  was  possible.  Fiflff 
minarets,  before  spared,  were  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  and  entire  streets  were  .so  blocked  up 
with  tbe  debris  of  falling  buildings,  as  to  mak» 
circulation  in^possible. 

The  first  catastrophe  many  khans  had  been 
able  to  withstand ;  bat  now  they  were  compelled 
to  fall.  As  before,'a  confiagration  followed  the 
earthquake,  and  added  to  the  horrors  of  the 
(>cene.  The  Customhouse  took,  fire,  and  was  soon 
reduced  to  ashes,  with  all  the  merchandise  it 
contained.  From  thence  the  fire  was  communi- 
cated to  the  wooden  buildings  which  the  earth- 
quake had  spared,  and  soon  they  became  the 
prey  of  the  flames.  All  the  mosques  and  the 
ancient  and  renowned  monuments  of  BrouSa  were 
burned,  or  more  or  less- injured.  The  inhabi- 
tants, surprised  by  the  calamity,  bad  only  time 
to  flee  from  their  houses,  anVl  take  refuge  under 
the  tents  which  they  spread  for  the  company. 
The  number  of  persons  ascertained  to  huve  been 
killed,  was  about  400,  without,  completing  the 
investigation.  A  resident  of  Brousa  writes  as 
follows  to  the  '•  Jovmal  de  Constantinople" 
under  the  date  of  April  19th  : 

"In  my  last  letter  I  informed  you  that  the 
shocks  of  earthqiiakes  continued  every  day.  Still 
we  were  hoping  to  reach  the  end  of  our  calami- 
ties  when,  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  11th, 
at  80  minutes  past  one,  by  Turkish  time,  a  dull 
sound  was  beard  proceeding  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earthy  the  fot'ernnner,  or  rather  the  very  pre- 
sence of  a  terrible  catastrophe,  which  mast  in  a 
few  seconds  have  reduced  to  ruins  whatever  re- 
mained of  the  IToly  City.  Five  minutes  Uter  a 
second  vertical  shock  sacceeded,  and  with  such 
violence  that .  the  entire  city  was  raised  irom  its 
foandations, .  and  hurled  down  with  a  terrible 
crash;  This  lasted  about  25  seconds,  but  had 
at  least  three  times  the'  force  of  the  earthquake 
of  the  28th. 

To  describe  to  you  all  the  heart-rending  scenes, 
the  suflerings  and  agonies  of  our  unfortunate  po- 
pulation, would  be  impossible  to  me,  in  the  pain- 
ful impressions  under  which  I  labor.  All  the 
monaments,  and  all  the  structures  of  stone  are 
overthrown  or  broken ;  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  wooden  buildings  have  fallen,  and  among 
those  which  remain  few  are  i^habiuble.    As 
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ia  tho  first  iastance,  flT6  minatea  after  the 
earthquake,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  lover  part  of 
the  ciiy,  which  lasted  eightnen  hours,  and  ood- 
sumcd  fifteen  hnndred  houses  and  shops.  For 
24  hours  the  shocks  were  repeated,  at  pmall  in- 
tervals, the  greater  part  weak,  but  some  sufficient- 
ly violent  to  bring  down  tottering  walls  and 
houses  which  remained.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
'material  losses,  which  are  incalculable :  I  can 
only  pour  my  tears  over  the  unhappy  lot  of  the 
victims  buried  under  the  ruins  or  burnt  alive  by 
the  conflagration.  The  precise  nnniber  cannot 
be  known,  but  I  think  it  must  be  immense. 

"  The  news  which  has  jost  come  to  us  from 
the  provinces,  is  of  tho  most  distressing  nature. 
In  the  South-west  many  villages  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed,  or  greatly  damaged." 

At  once  nearly  the  whole  European  popula- 
tion left  the  city  for  Constantinople,  while  the 
unhappy  natives  encamped  in  the  gardens  and 
out  of  the  city  in  miserable  barracks,  hastily 
constructed  of  the  debris  of  fiilleQ  houses;  and 
the  city  was  made  a  desert.  But  misfortune  did 
not  quit  tbem  there ;  for  violent  shocks  followed, 
which  made  the  very  tents  tremble  wbioh  .shel- 
tered them. 

The  mineral  waters  doubled  their  volume,  and  j 
warm  waters  ran  everywhere  through  the  city  ! ' 
I  should  have  staled,  in  making  out  this  extend- 1 
ed  record  of  a  memorable  and  rare  ocourrenee,  I 
that  the  island  of  Rhodes,  jit  a  great  distance 
from  Brousa,  in  the.  southern  Archipeiugo,  was 
visited  by  a  violent  earthquake  on  the  7th  of 
April;  and  Myteline,  in  the  Northern  Archipela- 
ago,  on  the  same  day  and  hour   With   Brousa. 
Tho  shocks  continued  to  be  experienced  at  Brousa, 
down  to  the  last  of  April,  and  tho  inhabitants 
were  prepared  for  more  disasters. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  area  of  this  earthquake 
is  of  vast  extent,  embracing  -the  Northern  and 
Western  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  full  length  of 
the  Archipelago  from  North  to  South',  and  part 
of  Europe.  The  frequency  of  the  shocks,  and 
thiiir  long  contiuuance,  reaching  from  February 
17,  to  nearly  the  present  time,  if  not  further,  are 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  similar  phe- 
nomena, and  make  the  occurrence  one  of  rare 
interest. 


PHILADELPHEA  MARKETS. 

Flodb  aiid  Mbal. — Flour  Ubecofninetcaree.  Sbip- 
ping  biandt  are  now  offered  at  $9  75  a  $10  00.  There 
la  a  moderate  denaand  for  city  uie  at  $10  90  a  $11  00 
per  b%rrel  for  common  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour 
is  dnll  at  $7  SO,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  62  per  bbl.  for 
Pennaylvania. 

OsAiif.— Tbers  is  very  littlf  doing  in  Wheat; 
aalea  of  good  red  witbia  the  range  of  $a  30  a  $2  40, 
and  white  at  $3  30  a  $i  43.  Rye  is  liriner  at  $1  40. 
Corn  continues  inactive.  Southern  yeilow  is  offered 
at  104e>a  lOSc.  afloat,  and  a  small  lot  instorrat  lOOc. 
Oata  are  in  fair  demand.  Penosylvania  is  quoted  at 
61e.,  and  Soatbern  at  60e. 

Cattli  Mabket — The  receipt  of  cattle  during  the 
past  week  amounted  to  1100  hi-ad,  most  of  which  wer« 
sold  at  from  $10  to  $13  50  per  100  Ibt.  There  were 
249  Cows  and  Calves  in  market,  and  sales  were  made 
at  from  $2S  to  $60.  Sheep  j  5600  head  were  offered, 
and  sales  made  at  from  4i  cents  ptr  lb.  for  extra,  and 
*1  73  to  $3  00  per  head.  Lambs  sold  at  from  $1  50 
to  $3  each,  and  Calves  at  $3  00  and  $7  00  per  head, 
according  to  quality.  Hogs— About  1000  bead  were 
received,  mostly  1/om  the  West,  ar.d  most  of  them 
were  disposed  of  at  $7  75  and  $8  00  per  100  lbs. 
The  arrivals  of  cattle  at  Wm.  L.  Torbert's  Drove 
Yard,  Twenty-fourth  Ward,  were  as  follows :  280  head 
of  Beef  Cattle,  160  Cowa  and  Calves,  and  4000  Sheep 
and  Lariibs. 


BOW  TO   TURN    A   WOITK  DAHLIA  BLUE. 

I  have  been  told,  but  never  have  tried  the 
experiment,  by  a  celebrated  cultivator  of  dahlias 
in  Belgium,  that  he  will  be  able,  in  the^ourse 
of  a  year  or  two,  to  produce  a  blue  one,  by 
keeping  constantly  watered  the  root  of  a  white 
one  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
sulphate  of  iron  turns  hydrangeas  blue,  and  why 
not  other  white  flowers  as  wellf  Of  conrse.ihe 
solution  must  be  very  weak  when  used. — Oar- 
dener'i  Chronide. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT— The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  haying  engaged  the  services  of  AaaoH  B. 
Ivms  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of 'science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  83  dollars,  20  dollars,  and 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

.Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

SAMim.J.  Lines, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
MACFHEasos  Saunders, 

38  N.  Fourth  St. 
JoBN  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Mar  I  HA  Meli.or, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16. Philadelphia. 

L'RIENDS'  SCtlOOL  HOUSE  IN  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
J;  A  bVmale  Teacher  is  wanted  to  open  a  School  in 
the  pleasantly  situated  house  on  the  Meeting  House 
lot  in  Camden.  For  further  particular*  apply  to 
Charles  Kaiqhm  or  William  Folwell. 


G' 


UIESTERFIELD  tOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
^  BO  VS. — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  lurther  particniars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
4th  mo.  31— 3m. 


Merrihew  k  Tbompfon,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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tat  Prlamla'  InlelllRMMer. 

The  following  short  memoir  of  Caroline  E. 
Halsted,  haa  been  compiled  for  the  readers  of 
Friends'  Intelligencer,  and  is  now  offered  with  a 
belief  that  its  perusal  will  both  interest  and  in- 
Btmct  them.  Extracts  from  her  own  menioran- 
dams  and  letters  are  interspersed,  and  in  the 
remcnibranco  of  her  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children,  the  attention  of  those  in  the  spring- 
time of  life  is  especially  asked,  that  by  a  careful 
perusal,  they  may  see,  how,  through  a  submission 
to  the  internal  working  of  the  divine  Spirit,  she 
was  enabled  at  an  early  stage  of  her  earthly  ex- 
istence, to  fulfil  the  work  giren  her  to  do,  and 
at  its  dose,  was  blessed  with  an  assurance  of 
admittance  into  everlasting  bliss.  Our  selfish  feel- 
ings were  not'  readj  to  part  with  the  pure  and 
the  devoted,  because  we  felt  the 'need  of  her  ex- 
ample an'd  influence.  But  -wfi  cannot  doubt  the 
great  end  of  her  being  was  fulfilled,  ere  her 
spirit  was  gathered  to  its  eternal  rest;  and  to 
those  who  knew  and  loved  her  while  on  earth, 
the  language  now  is :  choose  for  yourselves  the 
game  yuide  and  yoa  will  also  witness  its  po^er 
to  lead  out  of  error  into  Truth,  out  of  the  thral- 
dom which  the  spirit  of  this  world  imposes,  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  light. 

J.J. 

Caroline  E.  Halsted,  daughter  of  Peter  and 
Sarah  Halsted,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  10th 
mo.  1830,  in  the  town^)f  Venice,  Cayuga  Co., 
New  York. 

When  very  young,  Iter  family  tasted  deeply 
of  the  eup  of  affliction,  from  her  fitther's  death 
occnrring  under  pectiliarly  distressing  oircam- 
stanoes.  This  was  the  first  blow  received  by  her 
young  heart's  affections,  and  the  wound  was  very 
deep.  Years  passed,  before  the  natural  bnoy' 
anoy  of  her  spirits  returned.  On  her  mothei^s 
Moond  marriage  to  George  Dnnlap,  when  she 


was  abont  nine  years  old,  the  void  was  in  great 
measure  filled. 

Her  natural  disposition  was  very  sensitive ; 
keenly  feeling  the  many  little  cross  occurrences, 
which  are  met  with  in  daily  life,  sometimes  a 
momentary  impatience  under  them  would  be 
manifested,  but  the  reproofs  of  the  iuiifl  witnett, 
to  which  she  early  gave  heed,  brought  repentance 
and  amendment.  Being  strengthened  to  ovep- 
oome  this  weakness,  she  attained  that  «weet, 
placid  state  of  mind,  that  so  strongly  marked 
the  few  last  years  of  her  earthly  existence. 

Her  feelings  under  some  of  these  conflicts, 
will  be  best  shewn  by  her  own  record,  made  in 
later  life,  on  a  retrospect  of  this  period. 

"  10  mo.  1853.  As  I  sometimes,  for  future 
encouragement  or  itistmction,  have  taken  notes 
of  the  sunshine  and  storms  attendant  on  my  path- 
way in  the  journey  of  life,  and  also  of  the  pre- 
cious visitations  of  Divine  love,  with  which  I  have 
been  blessed,  I  now  recur  to  some  of  the  favors 
of  my  heavenly.  Father  dispensed  to  me  in  the 
dawn  of  my  existence,  prizing  them  too  dearly 
to  suffer  them  to  be  obscured  by  the  course  of 
maturer  years,  or  crowded  out  of  memory's  page 
by  things  of  less  import.' 

"  Being  possessed  uf  a  vety  frail  constitution, 
and  a  sensitiveness  of  feeling  corresponding  there- 
with, as  well  as  a  strong  self-will,  I  met  with 
many  trials,  even  in  very  early  life ;  and  now  in 
referring  to  the  period  of  tbo  first  ten  years,  I 
find  much  more  of  sorrow  engraven  upon  the 
tablet  of  memory,  than  of  those  delights  that 
usually  accompatiy  childish  innocence.  The 
death  of  my  dear  father,  when  I  was  abont  six 
or  seven  years  old,  spread  such  a  mantle  of  gloom 
over  my  childhood's  hoibe,  that  I  have  do  plea- 
snre  in  Tisiting  it,  or  even  in  reoalling  it  to 
mind. 

"  In  my  11th  year,  I  began  to  realise  some- 
thing of  the  bature  of  that  happiness  which 
springs  from  an  acknowledgment,  (however 
erode)  of  the  great  tmth,  that '  the  tabemade  of 
God  it  leith  men  ;'  and  as  it  was  my  concern, 
in  the  simplicity  of  » little  child,  often  to  retire 
into  this  lecret  chamber  to  hold  communion  with 
my  heavenly  Father,  I  was  bleesed  therein,  and 
oonld  perceive,  that  by  the  sweet  influences  of 
his  love,  He  teaches  and  consoles,  binds  up  the 
broken  heart,  and  opens  a  way  in  which  we  can 
walk  with  aeoeptanoe. 

"  After  having  on  one  occasion  retired  to  my 
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room,  in  deep,  deep  anguish  of  apirit,  from  a 
oonaciousness  of  not  having  performed  my  duty 
to  my  mother,  I  wept  bitterly  for  honrs,  ponder- 
ing upon  the  cauae  of  my  sorrow,  and  resolving, 
if  possible,  to  amend  my  ways.  When  tbns 
humbled,  a  spring  of  joy  gushed  up  in  my  bosom 
and  gradually  dispelled  the  gloom  that  bad  over- 
spread me,  and  caused  the  sweet  light  of  hope 
to  supply  its  place.  My  stubborn  will  was  com- 
pletely bowed.  I  acknowledged  my  fault  to  my 
mother,  and  asked  her  forgiveness ;  and  oh  the 
sweet  peace  that  filled  my  whole  being,  for 
many  days  after,  cannot  be  described.  I  felt  like 
a  new  creature,  and  had  I  retained  the  humility 
and  submission  experienced  at  that  time,  I  might 
have  escaped  many  bitter  conflicts,  that  have 
since  been  known. 

Although,  through  unwatchfulness,  I  again  lost 
ground,  my  heavenly  Father  did  not  forsake  mej 
but  foUowetf  me  clo&ely ;  and  a  few  years  after 
revealed  himself  tp  me  in  a  very  comforting 
manner,  ealling  me  away  from  the  follies  of 
vouth,  to  a  participation  in  the  joys  of  his 
heavenly  kingdom.  After  some  conflicts,  I  gave 
up  much  that  had  been  agreeable  to  my  natural 
inclination,  believing  I  was  required  so  to  do,  and 
that  He  who  made  the  requisition,  would  doubly 
repay  for  the  sacrifice,  for  I  had  found  him  to  be 
a  rich  rewarder  of  his  obedient  children.  At 
this  time  I  wag  permitted  to  dwell  as  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wing,  and  enjoy  the  light  of^is 
ooontenanoe,  but  oh  !  sad  to  relate,  I  again  lost 
sight  of  Him,,  became  a  wanderer  in  the  earth, 
took  delight  in  vain  fashions,  lent  my  ear  to 
music  and  my  whole  wind  to  vaoity.  But  Qe 
who  is  merciful,  even  to  the  greatest  sinner,  kept 
his  holy  eye  upon  me,  and  at  seasons  made  me 
afresh  sensible  of  my  wanderings,  and  invited  me 
again  and  again  to  leave  that  which  I  had  been 
seeking  to  feed  on,  and  to  oome  and  partake  of 
his  bounty.  I  many  times  resolved  to  do  so, 
but  again  yielded  to  temptation,  even  after  I 
had  sometimes  withstood  tho,  solicitations  of  my 
companions  to  participate  in. their  amusements, 
whieh  had  become  lo  me  forbidden  pleasures. 

"  In  the  19th  year  of  my  age,  I  was  visited  in 
a  very  impressive  manner,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  ope  of  the  Lord's  servants,  ify  all 
was  asain  made  to  bpw,  and  in  deep  fervency  of 
soul  i  covenanted  to  serve  my  heavenly  Father, 
to  leave  sudi  of  my  youthful  pastimes  as  were 
of  a  hurtful  character,  and  attend  strictly  to  his 
reqturementa.  To  relinquish  in  great  measure 
my  taste  for  dress  and  wholly  to  give  up  my  en- 
joyment in  music,  were  among  my  greatest  sacri- 
fices ;  bat  in  yielding  up  my  beloveds,  I  found 
more  joy  than  they  ever  conferred,  though  per* 
haps  few  young  persons  took  greater  delight  ih 
them  than  I  did.  A  rich  banquet  of  heavenly 
good  was  the  reward  I  experienced  for  faithful- 
ness, and  in  reviewing'  all  the  days  of  joy  that 
have  been  my  portion,  I  find  those  wherein  these 


sacrifices  were  made,  to  be  the  brighfett,  and  how- 
ever favored  the  remainder  of  my  life  may  be,  I 
have  no  idea  that  these  seasons  of  enjoyment  can 
ever  be  eclipsed." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  very  limited 
opportunity  for  school  educataon  or  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  her  taste  in  literary  pursuits,  but 
through  close  application  and  self-reliance  she 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual 
culture.  There  was  early  evinced  a  love  for  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  as  deep  research  made 
in-  it  as  circumstances  would  admit.  Her  sister 
says,  "she  would  sit  hour  by  hour  gating  on  the 
stars  as  they  appeared  each  in  its  own  place,  oc- 
casionally giving  expression  to  the  train  of  re- 
flections that  engrossed  her  mind,  ahowing  her 
appreciation  of  the  wondrous  works  of  Deity  aa 
.manifested  in  the  studded  firmament,  and  on  one 
such  occasion,  after  pouring  out  feelings  of  adora- 
tion, she  feebly  added,  "  what  am  I  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  me  ?"  She  felt,  that  by  the  harmony, 
the  beauty,  the  sublimity  and  ibe  perfection  of 
nature's  works,  we  can  conceive  a  faint  idea  of 
the  great  Creator  of  us  all.  Her  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  led  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  and  her  favorite  walk  was  through  the 
silent  forest,  where  not  a  sound  is  heard,  save 
the  sweet  carollings  of  the  feathered  songsteia. 

Possessing  a  good  share  of  conversational 
powers  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  society, 
she  had  many  sincere  and  warm  hearted  friends, 
but  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  finding  it 
best  for  her  to  be  more  retired,  her  associates 
were  those  who,  like  herself,  had  felt  and  in  a 
measure  yielded  to  the  restrictions  of  Truth. 

In  1850  she  f^pent  some  time  in  New  York  on 
account  of  her  health.  Extracts  from  some  of 
her  memorandum;  will  show,  her  feelings  at  that 
time. 

"  5  mo.  1850.  Upon  entering  Broadwa],  I 
began  to  realize,  for  th6  first  time,  that  I  was 
indeed  in  the  great  metropolis — ^all  was  bustle 
and  confusion,  and  yet  each  one  seemed  to  be  at- 
tending to  his  or  her  own  a&irs.  What  con- 
trasts were  presented.  There  were  the  rich  and 
gay  parading  ia  their  grandeur,  seemingly 
thoughtless  of  every  thing  save  their  own  per- 
sonal appearance  ;  the  middle  class,  some  with 
care-worn  brows  and  some  with  happy  faces, 
hurrying  on  to  perform  the  daily  task ;  and  then 
the 'poor  outcasts,  with  scarcely  filthy  rags  enough 
to  cover  them,  all  were  to  be  seen  passing  up 
and  down,  to  and  fro  irevery  direction.  While 
musing  upon  the  scenes  that  have  presented 
themselves,  I  feel  to  exclaim,  '  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties, all  is  vanity.'  Oh  that  I  may  witness  pre- 
servation. 

"  30th.  HaveattendedNew  Tork  Tearly  Meet- 
ing. The  refreshment  experienced  during  the 
several  sittings  was  as  dew  to  my  thirsty  soul  j 
but  this  afitemoon  the  heavens  were  opened  and 
'  showers  of  heavenly  rain   seemed  to  pour  npon 
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me,  and  I  went  on  my  way  rejoieing.  All  within 
me  was  made  to  bow  in  tbankfulnew  for  the 
favor,  and  in  ranch  brokenaeas  of  apirit  I  wa« 
enabled  to  say,  Tby  will,  oh  Lord,  be  done. 

"  6  mo.  8th.  Feel  quite  enoonntged  about  my 
health,  which  appears  to  be  improving. 

"  7  mo.  3d.  To-day  have  attended  Rose  St. 
Monthly  Meeting.  Those  who,  were  under  dis- 
oouragements,  were  feelingly  exhorted  to  press 
forward  through  the  many  difficulties  which 
might  present  in  their  .path,  in  order  to  receive 
the  healing  virtue.  It  was  a  season  of  favor  to 
me.  I  felt  that  Israel's  unslumberine  Shepherd 
was  mindful  of  us.  The  favors  of  this  day  are 
much  more  than  I  am  worthy  of.  I  am  a  poor 
creature,  not  capable  of  myself  of  any  good  thing; 
but  I  do  in  a  measure  feel  that  the  Lord  u  dul, 
and  in  Sim  there  u  ttrenglh. 

"  10th.  Attended  meeting  to-day,  whieh  wasto 
me  a  dull,  heavy  seaaoo.  The  cause  lay  at  nty 
own  door ;  having  spent  last  evening  in  a  very 
unprofitable  manner,  my  mind  was  so  pre-oc- 
cupied  with  guests,  there  was  no  room  found  for 
the  heavenly  visitant. 

"  19.  Parted  with  my  physician,  as  he  thinks 
his  care  will  bo  no  longer  necessary.  I  do  not 
feel  well,  but  I  try  to  kc^  up. 

"7  mo.  1853.  Itis  i^owaboutthree  years  since 
I  have  taken  notes  of  passing  events,  and  within 
this  time  I  have  experienced  much  physical  suf- 
fering and  many  deep  trials  unlocked  for.  The 
winds  of  adversity  have  howled  around,  raising 
the  billows  of  sorrow  high,  until  it  seemed  as 
though  my  frail  bark  must  aiolc  beneath  the 
waves.  But  blessed  forever  be  the  name  of  the 
Most  High,  he  was  near  when  I  knew  it  not, 
and  when  I  called  upon  him,  he  assisted  me. 
3Iay  I  submit  to  his  disposal,  so  long  as  my  frail 
b^rk  is  permitted  to  sail  upon  the  unstable  sea 
of  life. 

"  While  passing  through  the  deep  probations 
that  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  1  have  received  much 
instruction.  I  have  learned '  from  experience 
that  the  band  of  friendship,  seemingly  ever  so 
strong,  is  liable  to  be  weakened  and  eves  broken, 
unless  strengthened  with  divine  love.  I  have 
also  learned  the  lesson  that  I  have  oft  heard  re- 
peated, but  never  before  so  fully  understood 
'  That  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing.'  My  soul 
aspirea  after  a  more  living-  aequaintanoe  with 
the  author  of  ita  being.  It  feels  a  want  of  sup- 
port, which  can  only  be  derived  from  Him  in 
whom  all  fulness  dwells.  I  rejoice  in  tbia  aspira- 
tirn. 

"  19th.  The  aostainingarm  of  theall-mercifiil 
One  has  been  extended.  I  have  felt  his  good- 
ness in  drawing  near  the  afflicted  soul,  when 
sorrow's  dark  shade  covers  every  earthly  joy,  and 
the  bleeding  heart  turns  every  way  in  vain  for 
relief^  ^yilat  gracious  condescension,  to  then 
appear  to  one  who  had  once  spumed  Him, -and 
to  pour  the  holy  balm   of  consolation  into  the 


aching  wounds.  Can  any,  after  having  thua  been 
met  by  his  love,  turn  the  back  upon  Him  and 
purane  their  oVn  path?  Oh  my  soul,  art  then 
not  in  danger  of  falling  into  this  snare  ?  Be 
thou  on  thy  guard  and  forget  not  Him  who  hath 
proved  to  be  a  iriend  who  stiokatb  closer  than  a 
brother.  Surely  in  this  changeful  world,  there 
is  need  of  divine  assistance  to  enable  ua  to  bear 
the  varioua  allotments  dispensed. 

"9  mo.  1st.  I  long  to  feel  more  of  the  living 
presence  of  Hioi  whom  I  am  bound  to  serve.  I 
notice  that  many  have  perceived  a  change  in  my 
appearance,  and  are  rather  looking  to  me  as  an 
example  of  solidity.  Oh  Lord  1  suffer  me  not  to 
bring  reproach  upon  thy  holy  cause. 

"7th.  A  circamatanpe  has  lately  occurred  which 
feelingly  revived  the  remembrance  of  some  of 
my  former  trials.  Forget  not,  oh  my  soul,  the 
deep  waters  through  which  tbou  hast  waded, 
neither  the  hope  that  sustained  thee  nor  the 
hand  that  gnid^  thee. 

"9th.  A  sense  of  the  total  loss  of  all  things  has 
been  my  portion  this  day,«but  a  little  light  now 
springs  up,  and  accompanying  it  a  little  strength. 
I  was  last  night  much  pleased  to  bear  a  confes- 
sion to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  through 
the  pen  of  a  young  acquaintance.  I  have  long 
looked  npon  him  as  one  who  had  known  some- 
thing of  the  secret  operations  of  the  divine  hand, 
but  I  was  surprised'  to  learn  the  depth  of  his 
spiritual  knowledge.  I  was  also  pleased  to  hear 
his  views  on  the  awfulness  of  unbelief,  a  snare 
which  I  once  feared  he  was  appoaching,  and  of 
which  some  of  his  associates  are  in  great  danger. 
May  our  Father  in  heaven  extend  the  sensible 
workings  of  his  love  to  these,  and  hold  us  all  in 
Ijhe  hollow  of  his  holy  hand  forever. 

"  15th.  Attended  our  Monthly  Meeting.  I  waa 
tried  all  through  the  first  meeting  by  wandering 
thoughts,  and  as  creaturely  activity  seemed  in 
great  measure  to  bear  rule  in  the  transaction  of 
the  business,  I  was  much  distressed,  and  began 
to  wish  that  I  had  remained  at  home,  but  this 
comforting  language  arose, . '  let  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth  smite  together,  but  abide  thou  in 
thy  tent,  oh  I  Israel.' 

"  18th.  I  have  folt  low  both  in  mind  and  body 
to-day,  but  have  bben  eocQuraged  in  perusing  an 
account  of  the  triumphant  death  of  Job  Scott. 
His  was  a  life,  wherein  the  extremea  of  joy  tad 
sorrow  met,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  or- 
ganisation. He  appears  to  have  had  a  strong 
mind  and  also  a  stroog  will,  the  surrender  of 
which  cost  him  many  a  deep  conflict,  and  he 
writes,  that  as  oflen  as  all  waa  laid  at  the  feet 
of  bis  Master,  so  often  he  met  the  smile  of  his 
countenance  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  joy 
inexpreasibio.  He  waa,  in  my  estimation,  a 
bright  atar  in  the  firmament  of  Chriatendom. 
May  more  euch  ariae  to  illumine  our  prceant 
durkness. 

"  I  have  seen  (through  merpy)  the  vanitj  of 
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hnnwn  ezertiona  and  resolves.  Th»  going*  forth 
and  creating*  of  a  mind  that  aspired  after  noble 
things,  have  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Master, 
and  the  mind  that  would  admit  of  no  certainty 
or  truth,  but  as  it  bore  the  test  of  carnal  reason- 
ing, has  yielded  to  the  operations  of  the  cross  of 
Christ.  T  know  that  ridicule  will  in  many  in- 
stances be  my  portion,  but  the  cup  that  my 
Father  bath  given  mo,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?" 

To  be  eontlnnad. 


EAELT  METT. — NO.  LV. 

Margaret.  Greenwood  was  tho  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Bridget  Greenwood,  of  Greenwood- 
hangh,  in  Dent,  a  district  in  Yorkshire,  on  the 
Ronfines  of  Westmorland  and  Lancashire.  Her 
&ther  occupied  a  small  estate,  which  till  lately 
was  about  the  yearly  value  of  eighteen  pounds. 
On  this  small  farm,  whioh,  together  with 
knitting,  was  their  sole  means  of  subsistence,  they 
brought  up  five  children.  These,  when  at  home, 
as  they  general^  were,  and  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  farm,  «ere  employed  in  knitting, 
by  which  they  could  earn  a  little  money.  Mar- 
garet lived  contentedly  with  her  parents;  for 
she  was  afflicted  at  timer,  from  her  youth,  with 
an  acute  rheumatism,  which  rendered  her  inca- 
pable of  much  active  exertion.  This  had  a  ten- 
dency to  temper  the  natural  vivacity  of  her  dis- 
position, and  to  render  her  the  more  susceptible 
of  religious  impressions.  A  few  years  before 
her  death,  she  "was  much  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety,  and  was  often  ooaoecned  to  notice 
and  to  reprove  what  she  saw  to  be  reprehensible, 
either  in  those  of  her  own,  or  any  other  so- 
mety. 

About  her  twenty-seventh  year  she  came  forth 
in  the  ministry,  and  her  ministry,  as  well  aa  her 
innocent  life  and  conversation,  was  acceptable  to 
Friends.  A  short  time  before  her  decease,  ahe 
went  to  Dent  Town,  in  order  to  warn  a  vicious 
and  ferocious  man  of  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct.  It  was  supposed  that  she  would  meet 
with  insntt,  and  rough  usage;  but  he  was 
aofitened,  and  even  received  her  meekly ;  and  she 
returned  in  peace. 

She  had  been  engaged  in  order  for  marriage, 
and  the  day  was  agreed  to  be  the  same  on  whioh 
her  sister  also  was  to  be^  married.  Each  suitor 
bad  the  name  of  John.  One  morning  early, 
their  father  said  to  the  two  sisters,  pleasantly, 
that  he  supposed  they  would  not  give  up  their 
Johns  for  any  consideration  whatever.  Margaret 
replied,  after  a  pause,  that  there  was  one  thing, 
and  but  one,  for  which  she  would  give  up  her 
John, — a  place  in  the  kingdoin  of  heaven. 

She  appeared  at  that  time  to  be  free  from  in- 
disposition ;  but  about  ten  in  the  forenoon^  as 
she  sat  employed  in  her  knitting,  she  breathed 
her  last    The  preceding  day  she  attended  the 

Kneral  meeting  at  Dent  Town,  and  had  borne  a 
'ely  and  wei^ty  testimony ;  and  M  s  meeting 


was  held  at  the  same  place  six  days  afterward, 
on  account  of  her  burial,  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple were  impressed  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Her  remarkable  answer  and  decease  were  on  tho 
2'2d  of  the  12th  mo.,  1787. 


far  Frieoda*  iDtelllgencer. 
HOW   CAM    WB   KNOW    GOD  f 

As  He  is  nothing  less  than  a  concentration  of 
all  that  is  good,  no  man  can  approach  him,  no 
man  can  become  acquainted  with  him,  no  man 
can  understand  him,  but  by  the  operation  of  his 
spirit  upon  the  mind,  which  leads  to  the  practice 
of  the  virtues  which  emanate  from  him. 

"  That  man  who  saith  he  loveth  God  and 
hatcth  bis  brother,  is  a  liar,"  because,  '*  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  be  hath  not  seen,  and  hate 
bis  brother  whom  he  hath  seen?"  The  evidence 
that  he  hath  not  seen  God  stands  in  the  fact  that 
he  discards  from  his  heart  one  of  his  greatest  at- 
tributes, and  cultivates  the  monster,  hatred, 
thereby  closing  the  avenues  of  his  soul  from  the 
virtues  which  flow  from  the  source  of  perfect  love. 

It  is  not  simply  because  we  are  possetfsed  of 
the  organs  of  sight  that  wc  can  behold  the  ob- 
jects which  surround  us.  By  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  live,  we  are  brought  in 
contact  with  the  reflected  rays  of  light,  thrown 
from  that  great  luminary,  the  sun ;  and  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  these  reflected  rays  that 
the  objects,  and  even  the  sun  itself,  can  be  seen. 
The  sun  being  a  concentration  of  light. 

So  it  is  with  man's  internal  vision.  If  he 
wishes  to  see  clearly  of  spiritual  and  holy  things, 
he  must  submit  to  such  a  revolution  of  his  carnal 
mind  as  will  bring  him  in  contact  with  the  rays 
of  reflected  light  which  are  being  constantly 
emitted  by  the  great  Sun  of  the  soul,  whom  we 
know  as  Go<i,  in  whose  effulgence  the  most  distant 
object  that  would-  for  a  moment  impede  our 
spiritual  progress  could  be  easily  discerned. 

In  our  acts  of  mercy,  we  will  discover  God  to 
be  full  of  mercy ;  in  our  acts  of  love  we  will  find 
him  full  of  love ;  and  so  in  the  practice  of  the 
whole  train  of  virtues  whioh  are  reflected  from 
the  source  of  Divine  Light,  we  would  become 
united  so  closely  and  intimately  with  Him,  that 
we  would  find  our  spiritual  light  and  life  to  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  our  wills  being  subjected 
unto  his,  and,  aa  this  is  realised,  we  approximate 
the  state  experienced  by  the  blessed  Jesus  when 
he  said,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 

F.  8.  C. 


"The  natural  man  loveth  eloquence,  and 
many  love  to  hear  eloquent  orations;  and  if 
there  is  not  a  careful  attention  to  the  gift,  men 
who  have  once  labored  in  the  pure  gospel  minis- 
try, growing  weary  of  suffering,  and  ashamed  of 
appearing  weak,  may  kindle  a  fire,  compass 
themselves  about  with  sparks,  and  walk  in  th« 
li^t  not  of  Christ  who  ia  under  suffering,  bu 
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of  that  fire  which  they,  gping  from  the  gift,  have 
kindled.  And  that  in  hearers,  which  is  gone 
from  the  meek  suffering  state  into  the  worldly 
wisdom,  may  be  warmed  with  this  fire,  and  speak 
highly  of  these  labors.  That  which  is  of  God 
gathers  to  God ;  and  that  which  is  of  the  world, 
ifi  owned  by  the  world." 

oowPEa 

Cowper,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  his  Early  Life," 
gives  an  affecting  instance  of  that  mental  enthral- 
ment  whioh  boys  of  sensitive  parts  are  too  often 
doomed'to  suffer  in  public  schools,  from  the  ar- 
rogance and  cruelty  of  their  senior  schoolmates. 
"My  chief  affliction,''  he  says,  "consisted  in  my 
being  singled  out  from  all  the  other  boys,  by  a 
lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a  proper  object 
upon  whom  he  might  let  loosd  the  cruelty  of  hiii 
temper.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  on  a 
bench  in  the  school,  melancholy  and  almost  ready 
to  weep  at  the  recollection  of  what  1  had  already 
suffered,  and  expecting  at  the  same  time  Iny  tor- 
mentor every  moment,  these  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist came  into  my  mind :  '  I  will  not  be  afraid 
of  what  man  can  do  unto  me.'  I  applied  this  to 
my  own  case,  with  a  degree  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  God  that  would  have  been  no  disgrace 
to  a  much  more  expcriecced  Christian.  In- 
stantly I  perceived  in  myself  a  briskness  of 
spirit,  and  a  cheerfulness  which  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  took  several  paces  up 
and  down  the  room  with  joyful  alacrity — the  gift 
of  Him  in  whom  I  trusted.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  mo,  if  this  early  effort  toward  the 
blessed  God  had.  been  frequently  repeated  by  me, 
but,  alas !  it  was  the  first  and  last  instance  of 
the  kind  between  infancy  and  manhood.  The 
cruelty  of  this  boy,  which  he  had  long  practised 
in  80  secret  a  manner  that  no  person  suspected 
it,  was  at  length  discovered.  He  was  expelled 
from  the  school,  and  I  was  taken  from  it." 


BXTKACT   FROM   SAMUEL   SCOTT  8  DIART. 

Firtt  month  30,  1787. — The  day  was  passed 
more  luminooaly  than  some:  in  the  evening 
divers  Friends  wMre  with  us;  but  little  con- 
versation passed  which  tended  to  edification,  or 
a  forwarding  one  another  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
'  that  faith  which  works  by  love.'  When  we  are 
together,  outward  and  verbal  opposition  may  be 
measurably  avoided,  but  tumults  and  swellings 
may  be  felt  within,  which  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
We  may  esteem  some  of  our  fellow-men,  and 
fellow-members  over-sealuus,  and  others  too  lax 
and  indifferent;  yet  both  parties  may  in  degree 
be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  and  love  of  truth ; 
although  by  natural  complexions  and  prejudioes, 
they  may  in  some  respects  be  perverted  from  a 
perfect  rectitude  of  judgment:  in  those  cases  we 
ought  to  forgive,  as  we  desire  to  be  forgiven,  and 
to  bear  with  the  errors  of  those  we  may  esteem 


mistaken ;  at  the  same  time  desiring  all  may  be 
preserved  from  that  mammon  of  nnrighteoos- 
ness,  which  leadeth  men  to  justify  themsekvei, 
and  to  despise  others." 

For  Friends'  Intelligencer. 
THE  COMINQ   HARV£ST. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  American 
people  looked  forward  with  more  interest  towards 
the  coming  harvest,  and  with  a  stronger  desire 
that  it  may  be  plenteous  ?  Methinks  even  the 
most  avaricious  do  not  wish  a  greater  scarcity  to 
increase  the  present  prices,  for  are  they  not  in 
many  instances  already  extortionate  ?  I  would 
ask,  are  th^re  not  other  causes  for  the  present 
scarcity  than  the  failure  of  the  crops  ?  Let  the 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  look 
round  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  see  if 
they  do  noi  find,  in.  proportion  to  the-population, 
but  few  engaged  in  agriculture;  and  those  few 
endeavoring  to  cultivate  too  much  li^nd,  thereby 
enslaving  themselves  for  a  little  profit,  '^and  if 
this  be  an  acknowledged  fact,  what  ia  the  cause  1 
Of  course  each  county  or  neighborhood  can  solve 
the  question  for  itself.  But  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  a  perverted  education,  which  teaches  the  idea 
of  degradation  in  the  pursuit  of  one  of  the  most 
honorable,  healthy,  and  independenlemployments, 
even  that  of  agriculture.  The  most  independent 
of  our  fellow  men,  but  very  dependent  on  Him 
who  can  withhold  the  refreshing  showers  and  the 
productive  rays  of  the  jsun. 

There  are  far  toe  many. who  are  aeekiog  other 
employments,  less  honorable  and  productive; 
hence  we  have  a  great  number  of  drones  and 
few  working  bees ;  consequently,  when  the  far- 
mer enters  little  towns  and  villages,  and  cities 
too,  he  hears  the  continual  bum  of  "  hard  times," 
and  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
from  those  who  are  not  willing  to  place  the  cause 
where  it  originates,  and  apply  the  remedy  by  en- 
gaging in  some  useful  employment;  thereby  ad- 
ding to  their  health  and  happiness. 

But  let  us  not  lay  all  blame  here.  An  untciZ- 
Ungnea  to  labor  has  gained  the  ascendency  too 
muoh  among  farmers,  also ;  hence  it  has  become 
a  very  common  saying,  "  It  won't  pay.''  "We 
will  go  to  college,  or  boardinz  school,  and  qua- 
lify ourselves  for  clerks,"  when,  unfortunately 
for  our  country,  there  are  far  too  many  already 
standing  behind  the  counters  of  stores  and  ta- 
verns, dealing  out  the  article  of  destruction  which 
has  hastened  countless  numbers  to  an  untimely 
grave,  and  caused  more  suffering,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  thing ;  and  .that,  too,  extracted  from 
the  very  article  designed  to  nourish  our  bodies, 
and  sustain  life  instead  of  destroying  it.  Further, 
I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  ve  have 
entirely  too  many  lawyers  in  our  country  towns 
to  secure  peace  and  plebty. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  finding  fault  without  a 
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oaiise,but  as  there  are  nniveraal  oomplaintsof  hard 
times,  it  is  necesaarj  we  should  learn  by  the 
thiags  that  we  suffer.  If  all  were  willing  to  do 
their  share  of  labor,  and  cease  from  oonrcrting 
the  productions  of  the  earth  into  poison,  we  should 
realize  the  declaration  of  one,  formerly,  that 
"Jhe  righteous  should  not  be  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  be  found  begging  bread."  W. 

CUarfitU  CO.,  Pa.,  6th  mo.,  1855. 

For  rrieodt*  InUtllgMear. 
"VARIOUS  BXADINOS." 

We  frequently  hear  of  the  "  various  readings" 
disooTered  in  manutcript  copies  of  the  sacred 
writings,  as  well  as  in  the  versions  or  translations 
of  those  writings,  made  since  the  art  of  printing 
was  disooverea.  These  variations,  are  mostly 
nothing  more  than  different  modes  of  expressing 
the  same  ideas,  according  to  the  different  taste, 
capacity,  or  judgment  of  the  different  translators. 
It  is  true,  that  ia  some  instances,  the  differences 
may  arise  from  educational  .bias,  as  is  obvionsin 
a  few  places  which  relate  to  a  female  ministry : 
but  in  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty,  they 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  different  clothing 
for  the  same  sentiments.  In  order  to  illustrate 
this  view,  we  present  the  reader  with  five  differ-' 
ent  translations  of  one  passage.  These  transla- 
tions were  made  by  different  individuals,  in 
different  periods  of  time,  within  a  range  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years ;  and  two  of  them  when 
the  English  language  itself  was  yet  rude  and  un- 
polished. Although  the  translators  Were  placed 
under  very  different  circumstances,  and  some  of 
their  productions  are  much  more  elegantly  ex- 
pressed than  others,  yet  very  little  difference 
can  be  perceived  in  the  meaning  they  convey. 

"  And  Jesus  went  thence  and  departed  into 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon..  And  behold  a 
woman,  which  Was  a  Canaanite,  came  oat  of  the 
same  coasts,  and  cried  unto  him,  saying,  Have 
mercy  on  me  Lord,  the  son  of  David;  my  daughter 
is  piteously  vexed  with  a  devil.  And  he  save 
her  never  a  word  to  answer.  Then  came  to  aim 
his  disciples,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her 
away,  for  she  followeth  us  crying.  He  answered 
and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  Then  she  came  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  Master  succour  me.  He 
answered  and  said,  It  is  not  good  to  take  the 
ohQdren'e  bread,  and  to  oast  it  to  tohelpt.*  She 
answered  and  said,  It  is  truth  ;  nevertheless  the 
whelps  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their 
master's  table.    Then  Jesus  answered  and  stud 

*  The  Greek  word  "  Kunfui "  ii  a  xliminatve  of 
"  K»?oe  "  a  dog,  and  signifiei  a  dog  or  infeiior  tizt  or 
ekaraettr.  In  order'to  ezpreis  that  complicate  idea, 
Tyndale  tranalatet  the  word  '<  whelps."  The  French 
translate  it  « poppies."  Bnt  a«  neither  of  these 
words  convey  to  the  English  scholar  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  original,  the  other  translators  have  thought 
it  best  to  use  the  term  "  dop,"  without  attempting  a 
more  aecnrat*  vtrsion. 


unto  her,  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  to 
thee  even  as  thou  desirest.  And  her  daughter 
was  made  whole  even  at  that  time." — Matt.  xv. 

21,  &c.  Ttndalx,  1526. 

"21.  Then  Jesus  went  thence,  and  departed 
into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  22.  And  be- 
hold, a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same 
coasts,  and  cried  unto  him,  saying,  Have  mercy 
on  me,  0  Lord,  thou  son  of  David ;  my  daughter 
is  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil.  23.  But  he 
answered  her  not  a -word.  And  his  disciples 
came  and  beaonght  him,  saying,  Send  her  away; 
for  she  crTeth  after  ns.  24.  But  he  answered 
and  said,  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel. .  25.  Then  came  she,  and 
worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord  help  me.  26.  But 
he  answered  and  said,  It  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  castit  to  the  dogs.  27.  And 
she  said,  truth,  Lord :  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table. 
28.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  0 
woman,  great  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter  was  made 
whole  from  that  very  hour." 

James  I.  Common  version,  1611. 

"21.  Then  Jesus  withdrew  into  the  confines 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  22.  And  behold !  a  Ganaan- 
itish  woman  of  those  territories  came  to  him, 
crying :  Master,  son  of  David,  have  pity  on  me ; 
my  daughter  is  grievously  afflicted  by  a  demon. 
23.  But  he  gave  her  no  answer.  Then  his  dis- 
ciples interposed,  and  intreated  him,  saying: 
Dismiss  her,  for  she  damoreth  after  us.  24.  lie 
answering,  said  :  My  mission  is  only  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  stock  of  Israel.  25.  She  neverthe- 
less advanced,  and  prostrating  herself  before 
him,  said  :  O  master,  help  me !  26.  He  replied, 
It  is  not  seemly  to  take  the  children's  bread  and 
throw  to  the  dogs.  27.  True,  Sir,  returned 
she  ;  yet  even  the  dogs  are  allowed  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table.  IS.  Then 
Jesus  answering,  said  to  her  :  0  woman !  great  is 
thy  faith.  Be  it  unto  thee  as  thou  desirest.  And 
that  instant  her  danghtar  was  healed." 

De.  Campbell's  version,  about  1790. 

"  21.  Then  Jesus  departed  thence  and  with- 
drew  towards  the  parts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

22.  And  behold  t  a  Canaanitish  woman,  coming 
from  the  borders  -of  that  country,  cried  out  and 
said  unto  him  :  0  !  master,  thou  son  of  David ! 
have  mercy  on  me:  my  daughter  is  grievously 
vexed  with  a  demon.  23.  But  he  answered  her 
not  a  word.  And  bis  disciples  camenp  and  be- 
sought him,  saying :  Send  her  away ;  for  she 
oometh  crying  after  us.  24.  Bnt  he  answered 
and  said :  I  was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  26.  Then  came  she,  and 
fell  down  before  him,  saying:  Master  help  me  ! 
26.  But  be  answered  and  said :  It  is  not  right  to 
take  the  children's  bread  and  throw  it  to  the 
dogs.     27.  And  she  said  :  Tea,  master:  for  even 
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4he  dogs  ei^t  the  crambB  that  f4ll  from  their 
master'B  table.  28.  Then  Jesus  answered  her : 
O  !  woman,  great  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  iinto  thee 
ms  thou  wiahest.  And  her  daughter  was  well 
fimm  that  very  moment. 

Wakki-ielo's  Tersion,  2d  Edit.  1795. 

21.  And  J«8UB  leaving  that  place,  retired  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  22.  And 
a  woman  of  Canaan  who  came  from  those  parts, 
eried,  saying  to  him.  Lord,  son  of  David,  have 
pity  on  me ;  my  daoghter  is  miserably  torment- 
ed by  the  demon.  23.  But  he  answered  her 
nothing.  W  hereupon  his  disoiples,  having  drawn 
near,  intreated  him,  saying,  Send  her  away,  for 
she  crietk  after  ns.  24.  And  heans^rered:  I 
am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  howe  of 
Israel.  25.  And  she  came  and  prostrated  herself. 
Baying :  Lord  assist  me.  26.  He  answered  her : 
It  ia  not  right  to  take  the  children's  bread,  to 
throw  it  to  puppies.  27.  But  she  said  :  It  is 
tnie  Lord;  nevertheless  the  puppies  eat  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master's  table. 
28.  Then  Jesus  answering  saidto  her,  Owatnan! 
thy  faith  is  great ;  letitbe  done  unto  thee  as  thou 
desirest.  And  in  that  same  hour  her  daughter 
was  cured. 

Feemch  Tbstament,  Paris  Edit.  1806. 

7th  mo.  1855.  F. 


HAFtlNXSS. 

It  is  hard  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  any  man's 
happiness ;  because  bappiiiess  depends  moat  upon 
those  things  which  lie  most  out  of  sight.  Ifhose 
joys,  like  those  sonpews,  are  most  real,  deep,  and 
Strang,  which  run  qn  in  a  silrat  stream  without 
making  any  noise ;  anch  are  the  jbya  which  arise 
from  easy  reflections,  moderate  desires  and  calm 
oontent. 

We  see  the  false  glare  of  greatness  which  sur- 
rounds some  men,  and  are  apt  to  gaze  at  it  with- 
a  foolish  face  of  wonder.  But  we  see  not  those 
miseries  which  sometimes  lurk  beneath  these 
pompous  appearances. 

What  avail  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  life, 
which  appear  abroad ;  if,  when  we  shift  the 
gaudy,  fluttering  scene,  the  man  ia  unhappy, 
where  happiness,  like  charity,  must  begin,  at 
home?  Whatever  ingredients  of  bliss  Provi- 
dence may  have  poured  into  bis  cup,  d<imesti« 
misfortunes  will  render  the  whole  composition 
distasteful.  Fortune  and  happiness  are  two 
very  distinct  ideas,  however  some,  who  have  a 
false  idea  of  life  and  a  wrongneas  of  thinking, 
may  confound  them. 

Far  bettor  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is, 
than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith.  That 
is,  it  is  better  to  have  peace  without  plenty,  than 
plenty  without  peace.  That,  where  there  is  but 
a  slender  subsistence,  yet  an  uninterrupted  inter- 
ehange  of  mutual  endearments,  among  those  of 
the  same  family,  imparts  a  more  solid  satisfac- 


tioa  than  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  or 
to  live  in  great  and  pompous  buildings,  great 
and  noble  apartments,  everything  great  but,  per- 
haps, the  owners  themselves. 


A  WORD  TO  EARENTS. 

What  the  princess  of  Egypt  said  to  the  mother 
of  the  babe  that  wept  in  its  ark  of  rushes  on  the 
reedy  Nile,  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  addresses 
to  every  parent  on  whose  bosom  is  laid.s  bud  of 
immortality :  "  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it 
for  BM,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 

"  Nur»e  it  for  me!"  For  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  G«d.  Are 
you  'able?  Will  you  engage  to  make  it  hia 
loyal  subject?'  Then  labor  night  and  day,  at 
the  dawn  and  in  the  dews  of  evening,  with  sleep- 
less prayer,  and  a  patience  next  only  to  that  of 
redeeming  love. 

"  J  tBtU  give  thee  tJig  tcai/M."  Do  you  ac- 
eept  the  condition  ?  Do  you  believe  the  promise  ? 
Yean  may  pass  and  yon  see  no  recompense,  reap 
no  harvest  but  tears.  Still  go  forth  weeping  if 
you  will,  yet  bearing  precious  seed,  for  unless 
the  treasury  of  heaven  be  empty,  or  the  truth  of 
God  can  fail,  your  toil  shall  find  payment. 

But  you  must  be  faithful  to  the  articles  of 
agreement.  "JVtirse  it  far  me"— not  for  the 
world.  The  world  hath  wages  too.  Yea,  and 
she  will  doubtless  pay  Ihoso  who  train  up  their 
children  after  her  Gabions  in  the  broad  road 
where  thousands  go.  She  ha^h  a  variety  of  wages, 
suited  to  the  degree  of  service  that  may  have 
been  rendered — apples  of  Sodom,  wood,  hay 
stubble,  the, whirlwind,  "the  worm  that  never 
dies,"  andlh?  fire  that  is  never  quenched.— X>. 
JL  Sigoumeif. 

HOW  TO  BB  pool). 

Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said,  "He  who  wants  to 
do  a  great  deal  at  once,  will  never  do  anything." 
Life  is  made  up  of  little  things.  It  is  but  once 
in  an  age  that  occasion  is  offered  for  doing  a  great 
deed.  True  greatness  oonbists  in  beine  great  in 
little  things.  I|ow  are  railroads  buiU!  Thus 
drops  make  the  ocean. 

Hence,  we  Bboul4  be  willing  to  do  a  little  good 
at  a  time,  and  never  "  wait  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  at  once."  If  we  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  world,  we  mnst  1)0  willing  to  do  good 
in  little  things,  little  acts  one  after  another, 
speaking  a  word  here,  giving  a  tract  there,  and 
setting  a  goo^  example  all  t^  time ;  we  must  do 
the  first  thing  we  can,  and  then  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  so  keep  on  doing  good.  This  is 
the  way  to  accomplish  anything.  Thus  only 
can  we  do  all  the  good  in  our  power. 

What  is  Yibtue  ? — A  student  put  this  ques- 
tion to  the  late  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander.     EUs 
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simple 'and  admir&ble  reply  was:  "Virtue  eon- 
slats  in  doing  our  duty,  in  the  several  relations 
that  we  sustain,  in  respect  to  ourselves,  to  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  God,  as  known  from  reason, 
conscience  and  revelation." 

F  R I  K  N  I)  S '  I  N  T  E  L  L I  G  E  N CE  H. 


PHILADELPHIA.,  SEVENTH  MONTH  M,  1855. 


.  Since  the  preparation  of  the  last  paper,  one  of 
the  members  of  our  .Association'  has  been  called 
from  earth  to  her  eternal  home;  and  it  is  indeed 
with  striclcen  hearts  we  continue  the  labor  in 
which  she  was  deeply  interested,  greatly  feeling 
the  loss  of  her  presence  and  assistance. 

Oar  beloved  friend  Harriet  J.  Moore,  was 
extensively  known  in  our  religious  Society. 
Many  seeds  of  gospel  love  she  has  scattered  for 
her  Divine  Master  in  the  vineyard  where  he 
commanded  her  to  labor,  which,  we  trust,  have 
taken  root  and  will  bear  fruit  to  his  honor  and 

Died,— AAer  a  short  but  severe  illness,  on 
Fourth  day,  the  4th  of  Seventh  month,  Habkiet  J. 
Moore,  wife  of  William  W.  Moore. 


A  MAGNETIC  TELEQBAPH  WITHOUT  WIRES. 

An  Italian  gentleman  at  Turin  has  just  dis- 
covered and  shown,  by  numerous  successful  ex- 
periments, as  is  reported,  that  th^railway  track 
makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  telegraph 
wires,  and  that  any  ttainj  carrying  along  with  it 
a  small  battery  and  apparatus,  can  communicate 
to  and  fro  with  the  stations  before  and  behind 
while  going  at  full  speed.  This  application  of 
the  telegraph  will  probably  be  immediate,  uni- 
versal, and  of  immense  value.  One  train  meet- 
ing another  can  communicate  directly  with  it, 
and  though  both  approaching  each  other  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  they 
can  herald  their  coming  to  each  other  at  an  in6- 
nitely  greater  speed,  converse  backward  and  for- 
■ward,  and  make  arrangements  for  passing  or 
stopping  as  they  draw  near.  If  anything  de- 
tains a  train,  it  can  telegraph  its  wherea^uta, 
if  an  Mcident  or  obstruction  occurs,  it  can  send 
for  assistance,  and  warn  trains  approaching  or 
overtaking. 

Properly  managed,  this  would  make  collisions 
almost  impossible,  and  the  probabilities  of  acci- 
dent infinitely  less,  since  the  moving  train  could 
then  be  communicated  with  at  any  moment,  and 
from  any  part  of  the  track.  There  would  then 
only  require  the  discovery  of  some  combination  of 
substances  sufficiently  simple  and  niuTersal,  by 


whieh  a  magnetic  current  can  at  any  moment  bA 
communicated  along  the  railroad  track  from  any 
point,  so  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  opera- 
tor in  the  cars.  A  premium  oifered  would 
without  doubt  soon  secure  the  best  method  of 
effecting  this. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  the  me- 
thod by  which  the  Italian  gentleman  transmits 
his  messages  is  not  yet  made  publio.  This,  how- 
ever, is  of  Bitoall  matter,  if  the  above  facts  Are 
true.  If  the  magnetic  fluid  can  be  transmitted 
along  an  ordinary  railroad  instead  of  passing  down 
into  the  earth,  our  operators  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  it  talk.  The  rails  being  laid 
on  wooden  sleepers,  so  long  as  they  and  the  sur- 
rounding earth  are  dry,  we  have  little  doubt  but 
that  communication  may  be  effected.  Where, 
however,  the  iron  teaches  ground  naturally  damp, 
or  wet  by  a  shower  of  rain,  we  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment.  When  the  lines  are 
oat  of  order  on  the  arrival  of  a  steamer,  it  may 
prove  possible  sometimes  to  transmit  the  news 
along  the  railroad  tracks  past  the  break. 


THE  COLOR  AND  LTTMINOSITr  01  THE  VEDITER- 
RANEAN. 

"  The  usual  tint  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea," 
says  Rear- Admiral  Smyth,  "  when  undisturbed 
by  accidental  or  local  causes,  is  a  bright  and 
deep  bine  :  but  in  the  Adriatic  a  green  tinge  is 
prevalent :  in  the  Levant  basin  it  borders  on  pur- 
ple; while  the  Euxine  often  has  the  dark  as- 
pect from  which  it  derives  its  modern  appella- 
tion. The  clear  ultramarine  tint  is  the  most 
general,  and  has  been  immemorially  noticed, 
although  the  diaphanous  translucence  of  the  water 
almost  justifies  those  who  assert  that  it  has  no 
color  at  all.  -But  notwithstanding  the  fluid, 
when  undefiled  by  impurities,  seems  in  small 
quantities  to  be  perfectly  colorless,  yet  in  large 
masses  it  assuredly  exhibits  tints  of  different  in- 
tensities. That  the  sea  has  actually  a  fine  bine 
color  at  a  distance  from  the  land  cannot  well  be 
contradicted ;  nor  can  such  color — however  in- 
fluential the  sky  is  known  to  be  in  shifting  tints — 
be  considered  as  i^holly  due  to  reflection  from 
the  heavens,  since  it  is  often  of  a  deeper  hue 
than  that  of  the  sky,  both  from  the  interception 
of  solar  light  by  the  clouds,  and  the  hues  which 
they  themselves  take.  This  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  satisfactorily,  as  no  analysis  has  yet 
detected  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coloring  matter 
to  tinge  so  immense  a  body  of  water. 

"  'fas  peculiar  occasional  luminosity  of  tbis 
sea  was  particularly  noticed  by  Pliny  and  many 
ancients,  and,  in  common  with  that  of  other 
waters,  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, rational  conjecture,  and  ignorant  wonder- 
ment ;  and  it  is  really  as  difficult  of  a  full  sola- 
tion  as  it  is  superbly  beautiful  in  effect.  Every 
assignable  cause  has  been  advanced ;  patresoent 
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fish,  electricity,  atomic  firiction,  oosmical  vortices, 
absorption  and  emission  of  solar  beams,  and  what 
not,  have  all  and  severally  been  brought  forward, 
and  afUr  various  tilts  of  discussion,  laid  aside 
again.  Bat  most  naturalists  now  impute  this 
phosphorescent  appearance  partly  to  the  deoom- 
poaition  of  animal  substances,  and  pi^tlj  to  the 
countless  myriads  of  mollnsca,  Crustacea,  infuso- 
ria, and  other  animalcules  which  can  voluntarily 
emit  a  luminous  brilliance,  the  chemical  nature 
of  which  is  still  unknown." 


ExtracU  from  the  Ninutes  of  the  Geuetee 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friendi,  held  at  Farming- 
ton,  ly  adjournments  from  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  Sixth  month,  to  the  fourteenth  of  the 
tame,  inclusive,   1855. 

At  Genesee  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at 
Farmington,  by  adjournments  from  the  llth 
day  of  the  6th  month  to  the  14th  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  1855 — 

The  representatives  being  called/  they  ^11  an- 
swered to  their  names,  except  two  from  Soipio 
and  one  from  Felham.  For  the  absence  of  two, 
satisfactory  reasons  were  given. 

Oertificutes  of  unity  for  Friends  in  attendance 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  received  and 
read  as  follows  : 

One  for  Stephen  Paschall,  a  minister,,  from 
Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  Delaware  €oniirty, 
Pennsylvania ;  James  Thorne,  a  minister,  from 
the  Elders  of  Coeymaus  Monthly  Meoung,  Al- 
bany County,  New  York ;  Samuel  Altec,  a  minis- 
ter, from  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeiting,  Camden 
County,  New  Jersey;  Mary  Allen,  a  mibister, 
wife  of  SamuerAllen,  from  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  endorsed  by  Haddonfield  Quarter ;  Abi- 
gail Straight,  a  minister,  from  Oblong  Monthly 
Meeting,  Dutchess  County,  New  York ;  Nathan 
H.  Conrow,  an  Elder,  from,  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  New  Jersey;  Elisha  Powell,  an  Elder, 
from  the  Elders  of  Coeymans  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  York ;  Mark  Wright,  a  member,  from  Fall  s 
Monthly  Meeting,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Hoping  that  their  labors  and  services  may  be 
useful  through  the  several  sittings  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  that  they  may  receive  the  recompense 
of  the  good  and  faithful  servant,  we  rejoice  that 
they  have  felt  a  desire  to  assist  in  our  delibeta- 
tions. 

The  time  having  expired  for  which  the  mem-° 
bers  of  the  Bepresentativo  Committee,  or  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  were  appointed,  a  Committee 
was  selected  from  each  of  the  quarters  to  unite 
with  a  like  Committee  of  Women  Friends,  and 
report  to  a  future  sitting  of  this  meeting  the 
names  of  suitable  Friends  for  that  service. 

The  time  having  expired  for  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  was 
appointed,  and  it  appearing  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Meeting,  that  the  labors  of  Friends  were 


contributing  to  the  gradual  civilization  of  the 
Indians,  the  Committee  was  continued  for  thite 
years,  to  unite  with  Committees  from  our  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  in  the  service ;  and  they  are 
directed  to  embrace  every  right  opening  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  tribes  under  their 
care. 

Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  this  meeting  is  in  correspondence,  were 
received  and  read;  a  deep  feeling  of  religious 
responsibility  was  spread,  by  their  searching  and 
solemnizing  reflections,  over  the  meeting ;  and 
an  anxious  solicitude  was  felt,  that  in  our  inter- 
change of  these  communications  with  other 
parts  of  the  heritage,  a  qualification  may  be  ex- 
perienced to  open 'to  them  in  wisdom  the  unfold- 
ings  of  the  spirit ;  so  that  our  love  for  one  an- 
other may  be  -increased, '  our  minde  instructed, 
our  hearts  enlarged  and  purified,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  peace  and  truth  raised  among  us.  To 
the  weighty  service  of  communicating,  as  way 
may  open,  to  onr  distant  brethren,  the  exercises 
of  this  meetibg  in  reply,  and  reporting  their  es- 
says to  a.  future  sitting,  the  usual  Committee 
was  appointed. 

A  Committee  of  one  Friend  from  each  of  the 
Quarterly  and  Half  Yearly  Meetings  was  ap- 
pointed, to  examine  an,d  settle  the- Treasurers 
accounts ;  report  what  sum  it  may  be  necessary 
to  raise  for  the  use  of  the  meeting  this  year;  and 
also  the  name  of  a  Friend  to  serve  this  meeting 
as  treasurer. 

The  Representatives  being  requested  to  confer 
together  and  report  to  our  next  sitting  the  names 
of  Friends  to  serve  this  meeting  as  Clerk  and 
Assistant  .Clerk,  then  adjourned  to  the  llth 
hour  to-myrrow  morniitg. 

\2th  of  the  Month  and  %d  of  the  Week. 

William  Cornell,  on  behalf  of  the  Rcpreson- 
tatives,  reported  that  after  a  time  of  deliberate 
consideration,  they  had  nnited  in  proposing  tho 
name  of  Caleb  Carmalt  as  Clerk,  and  John  Sea- 
ring as  Assistant  Clerk  for  the  present  year. 

The  names  being  separately  considered  were 
united  with,  and  they  appointed  to   the  service. 

The  usual  time  having  arrived  for  examining 
into  tho  state  of  society,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to.  consider  the  answers  to  the  queries,  as  sent  up* 
in  the  reports  of  our  suborainate  meetings^ 
and  summaries  ^of  those  answers  were  agreed 
upon. 

A  deep  and  lively  exercise  was  manifest  in 
the  minds  of  our  young  as  well  as  our  aged 
Friends,  while  the  state  of  society,  as  brought  vp 
in  the  answers  to  queries,  was  ttnder  considera- 
dota ;  and  this  more  especially  in  relation  to  the 
duties  enjoined  in  the -first  query.  The  conduct 
of  those  in  the  early  history  of  our  Society,  who, 
in  calm  serenity  and  quiet  faith,  attended  and 
sustained  their  religious  meetings,  while  ha- 
rassed, abused,  and  Mateo,  by  licentious  soldiers 
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and  cruel  officers,  was  held  up  as  examples  for 
their  poaterity.  It  was  shown  that,  during  all 
tbat  trying  and  eventful  period,  bankruptcies 
and  failures  were  seldom  known  among  Friends. 

A  conviction  was  felt  that  the  performance  of 
this  solemn  duty  would  serve  to  confirm  our 
faith  ;  would  establish  us  more  firmly  upon  that 
foundation  tbat  can  never  be  moved,  though  it 
may  be  sorely  and  deeply  tried ;  that  no  loss  has 
ever  res&lted  from  obedience  to  it;  that  if  pover- 
ty overtakes  us,  and  adversities  thicken  around 
us,  it  will  be  an  unfailine  source  of  comfort  and 
consolation;  that  it  will  greatly  assist  u^  to  es- 
tablish a  correspondence,  as  'an  anchor  of  hope, 
between  our  souls  and  Him  who  is  the  Father -of 
Spirits,  and  who  loves  and  cares  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  his  children  and  his  church. 
And  parents  were  feelingly  admohished  of  the 
dangeie  that  beset  their  offspring  when  they  ne- 
glect to  exercise  an  affectionate  care  over  them 
in  this  particular. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  first  and 
second  query  was  forcibly  set  before  the  minds 
of.  Friends,  and  the  expression  that  upon  the 
first  and  second  commandments,  (as  embodied 
and    intended   to  be  exhibited  in  these    two 

3 aeries)  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  was 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  no  advancement  in 
righteousness,  or  in  religious  attainments,  was  ever 
made  by  Friends  wbo.neglected  to  perform  those 
solemn  obligations,  or  to  cultivate  tho^e  feelings. 
Much  anxiety  was  also  felt  on  account  -  of  the 
proper  education  of  our  childxen,  as  enjoined  by 
the  third  query ;  and  parents  were  warned  that 
the  lessons  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  childhood 
by  the  simple  teachings  of  home,  were  the  sure 
foundation  upon  which  character  is  formed,  and 
usefulness  established ;  tbat  the  lesions  of  the 
schools  often  fade  from  the  memory,  While  those 
of  childhood  remain  iq  after  years ;  manifesting 
that  if  the  precepts  of  the  Crospel  are  properly 
inculcated  and  practised  by  the  parents,  they  are 
remcmbeTed  in  remote  places  and  at  distant  pe- 
riods ;  and  thus  the  spirits  of  the  parents  can 
save  their  children,  when  tbey  have  passed  the 
boundary  that  separates  time  from  eternity. 

To-morrow  being  the  day  when  Friends  are 
expected  to  assemble  in  different  places  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship,  adjourned  to  the  11th 
Lour  on  Fith  day  morning. 

lilh  of  the  month  and  5<&  of  Ae  week. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  set- 
tle the  Treasurer's  accounts  reported  that  they 
bad  attended  to  the  duties  of  their  appointment ; 
had  examined  his  vouchers,  and  found  a  balance 
in  his  hands  of  fire  doUarsiand  eleven-hundredths 
in  favor  of  the  meeting.  They  proposed  the 
name  of  Willianx  Clark  as  Treasarer,  and  that 
-the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  be  raised  for  the 
use  of  the  Tearly  Meeting  this  year.  The  pro- 
positions of  the  Committee  being  united  with, 


William  Clark  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and  the 
necessary  information  directed  to  be  forwarded  to 
to  our  subordinate  Meetings. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
being  now  introduced,  were  read,  and  were  sap 
tisfaotory  to  the  Meeting. 

Canada  Half- Yearly  Meeting  informs  that  the 
time  of  holding  that  Meeting  has  been  changed 
from  the  time  it  has  heretofore  been  held,  to  tba 
second  day  after  the  last  First-day  in  the  fifth 
month,  at  West  Lake,  and  to  the  same  time  after 
the  last  First-day  in  the  ninth  month,  at  Tonge 
Street — the  Meeting  of  Mininters  and  Elders  on 
the  Seventh-day  preceding.  The  Clerk  is  directed 
to  forward  this  information  in  the  Extracts. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  propose  to  this 
"Meeting  the  names  of  Friends  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  reported  that 
they  had  met  and  conferred  with  a  Committee  of 
Women  Friends,  and  had  united  with  them  in 
offering  a  list  of  names,  which  being  united  with, 
they  were  appointed  for  three  years — Women 
Friends  concurring  with  us. 
'  The  Committee  appointed  to  essay  answers  to 
the  Epistles  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  this  Meeting  is  in  oorcespondenoe,  re- 
ported that  tbey  had  prepared  Essays  for  the 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  £bltimore,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana ;  they  also  submitted  parts  of  an  Essay 
for  Philadelphia  and  New  York  Yearly  Meetings, 
intending  to  embody  therain  the  exercises  of  the 
Meeting'  as  gathered  by  the  clerks  and  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  our  last  sitting.  This  course 
being  united  with  by  the  Meeting,  and  the  seve- 
ral Essays  adopted,  the  olerk  is  directed  to  have 
the  Epistles  prepared  accordingly,  signed  and 
forwarded. 

A  holy  and  oalm  serenity,  indicating  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  peace  of  the  militant  church, 
having  been  graciously  permitted  to  spread  its 
influence  over  the  closing  honrs  of  our  business, 
and  the  minds  of  Friends  being  thoughtfully  en- 
gaged upon  the  separation  about  to  take  plaee,  it 
has  recalled  to  our  reoolleoiion  the  parting  ex- 
pression of  our  Divine  Master  to  his  disciples : 
"  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I 
go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come."  And 
while  we  gladly  participate  in  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  that  these  meetings  are  so  eminently 
calculated  to  furnish,  we  feel  that  it  is  in  the 
hours  of  separation,  when  alone  and  in  solitary 
places,  we  are  wrapt  in  the  mantle  of  our  own 
thoughts,  that  the  still,  small  Toice  reaches  the 
spirit,  saying,  "  Qo,  ray  peaee  shall  be  with  you, 
and  my  love  around  you ;  it  shall  be  unto  you  as 
the  green  pastures,  and  the  still  waters,  and  as 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
Under  this  divine  assuranoe,  and  filled  with  hum- 
ble gratitude  for  the  &ror,  we  adjourn  to  meet 
again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  consistent 


with  the  Divine  will. 


Calib  Cabm alt,  Clerk. 
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[From  the  BalUmoM  WMklj  Sun.j 

Uttimate  Benefit*  of  Droughts,  and  ike  Modmin 
whidi  they  Act  to  Improve  Land. 

Labobatobt  of  State  Chemist,      ) 
No.  29  Exchange  Baildiiig.  ) 

It  may  be  »  consolation  to  those  who  have  felt 
the  influence  of  the  late  long  and  protraoted  drj 
weather  to  know  that  droughts  are  one  of  the 
natural  causes  to  restore  the  eonstitnents  of  crops 
and  reuwate  cultivated  soils.  The  diminatioii 
of  the  mineral  matter  of  cultivated  soils  tajces 
place  from  two  causes : 

1st.  The  quantity  of  mineral  matter  oarried 
oflP  in  erops  and  not ,  returned  to  the  soil  in 
manare. 

tSd.  The  mineral  matter  oanied  off  by  rain 
water  to  the  sea  by  means  of  fresh  water  streams. 

These  two  causes,  always  in  operation,  and 
coanteracted  by  nothing,  would  in  tifne'  render 
the  earth  a  barren  waste,  in  which  no  verdure 
would  quicken  and  no  solitary  plant  take  root. 
A  rational  system  of  agriculture  would  obviate 
the  first  cause  of  sterility,,  by  always  restoring  to 
the  soil  an  equivalent  for  that  which  is  taken  off 
by  the  crops ;  but  as  this  is  not  dune  in  all  cases, 
Providence  has  provided  a  way  of  its  own  to 
counteract  the  thriftlessness  of  man,  by  insti- 
tuting droughts  a,t  proper  periods  to  bring  up 
from  the  deep  parts  "of  the  earth  food  on  which 
plants  might  feed  when  rains  should  again  fall. 
The  manner  in  whioh  droughts  exerdae  their 
beneficial  influence  is  as  follows.  During  dry 
weather  a  continual  evaporation  of  water  takes 
place  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  is  not 
supplied  by  any  from  the  clouds.  The  evapora- 
tion from  the  surfiMse  creates  a  vacuum,  (so  far 
as  water  is  concerned)'  whioh  is  at  oqce  fllled  by 
the  water  rising  up  from  the  subsoil  of  the  land ; 
the  water  from  the  subsoil  is  replaced  &om  the 
next  stratum  below,  and  in  this  manner  the  circu- 
lation of  water  in  the  earth  is  the  reverse  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  wet  weather.  This  progress 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  earth  manifests 
itself  strikingly  in  the  dryine  up  of  springs,  and 
of  rivers  and  streamH  which  are  supported  by 
springs.  It  is  not,  however,  only  the  water  which 
is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  also 
all  that  which  the  water  holds  in  solation. — 
These  substances  are  salt^  of  lime,  and  magnesia 
of  potash  and  soda,  and  indeed  whatever  the 
subsoil  or  deep  strata  of  the  earth  may  contain. 
The  water  on  reaching  the  sarfaoe  of  the  soil  is 
evaporated,  and  leaves  behind  the  mineral  salts, 
which  I  will  here  enumerate,  vis  .*  Lime,  as  ur- 
slaked  lime ;  magnesia,  as  ur-slaked  magnesia ; 

Shosphate  of  lime,  or  bone  earth ;  sulphate  of 
me,  or  plaster  of  Paris  ;  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  soda,  with  silicate  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
alao  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  AU 
indispensable  to  the  growth  and  production  of 
plant*  which  are  used  for  food.  Pure  rain  water 
at  it /alls  would  dissolve  bat  a  very  small  {«o- 


portion  of  some  of  these  substances,  but  when  it 
becomes  soaked  into  the  earth  it  there  becomes 
strongly  imbued  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
thus  acquires  the  property  of  resdily  dissolving 
minerals  on  which  before  it  could  have  very 
little  influence. 

I  was  first  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  above 
subjects  by  finding,  on  the  re-examination  of  a 
soil  which  I  analyzed  three  or  four  years  ago,  a 
larger  quantity  of  a  particular  mineral  substance 
than  I  at  first  found,  as  none  had  been  applied  in 
the  meantime.  The  thing  was  difficult  of  ex- 
planation, until  I  remembered  the  late  long  and 
protracted  drought.  I  then  also  remembered 
that  in  Zaoatecas  and  several  other  provinces  in 
South  America,  soda  was  obtained  from  the 
bottom  of  ponds,  which  were  dried  in  the  dry, 
and  again  filled  up  in  the  rainy  season.  As  the 
above  explanation  depended  on  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy,  I  at  once  instituted  several 
experiments  to  prove  its  truth. 

Into  a  glass  cylinder  was  placed  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  barium,  in  solution  ;  this  was 
iix^a  filled  with  a  dry  soil,  and  for  a  long  time 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the 
surfkce.  The  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  bylinder 
was  now  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  gave  a 
copious  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

The  experira^i^t  was  varied  by  substituting 
chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  for  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  on  the 
proper  re-agents  being  applied  in  every  instance, 
the  presence  of  those  substances  were  detected 
in  ktrffe  quantities  on  the  snrface  of  the  soil  in 
the  oylinder.  Here  then  was  proof  positive  and 
direct,  by  plain  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  of  the  agency,  the  ultimate, 
beneficial  agency,  of  droughts. 

We  see,  therefore,  in  this,  that  even  those 
things  which  we  look  upon  as  evils,  by  Provi- 
dence are  blessings  in  disguise,  and  that  we 
should  not  murmur  even  when  dry  seasons  afflict 
us,  for  they  too  are  f6r  our  good.  The  early  and 
the  later  rain  may  produce  at  once  abundant 
crops,  but  dry  weather  is  also  a  beneficent  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  in  brining  to  the  surface 
food'  for  other  crops,  which  otherwise  would  be 
forever  nseleis.  Seasonable  weather  is  good  for 
the  present,  but  droughts  renew  tiie  storehouses 
of  plants  in  the  soil,  and  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  nutriment  for  future  crops. 

Jame3  Hiqoinb, 
State  Agricultural  Chemist. 


A  dnetile  metal  loses  in  solidity  what  it  gains 
by  extension.  That  mode  of  expression  whioh 
conveys  our  ideas  of  things  in  the  fewest  words, 
is  the  most  perfect;  mea  as  the  ground  whioh, 
from  the  Smallest  space,  produces  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  the  most 
profitable. — DiUwyn't  Sefleetunu. 
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ABOVE  AND  BELOW. 

O  dwellers  in  the  valley  land, 

Who  in  deep  twilight  ^rope  and  cower. 
Till  the  slow  mountain's  dial-hand 

Shortens  to  noon's  trlum|ihal  hour, — 
While  ye  sit  idle  do  ye  think 

The  Lord's  great  work  sits  idle  toe? 
That  light  dare  not  o'erleap  the  brink 

or  morn  betaust  'tis  dari  with  you  ! 

Though  yet  ^ou  in  your  valleys  skulk, 

In  God's  ripe  fields  the  day  is  cried. 
And  reapers  with  their  sickles  bright, 

Troop  singing  down  the  mountain's  side  ; 
Come  «p  and  feel  what  health  there  is 

In  the  flank  dawn's  delighted  eyes. 
As  bending  with  a  pitymg  kiss,    . 

The  night-shed  tears  of  Earth  she  dries  I 
Lone  watcher' on  the  mountain  Height, 

It  is  right  precious  to  behold 
The  first  long  surf  of  climbing  light 

Flood  all  the  thirsty  east  wi'th  gold  j 
But  we  who  in  the  shadoie  sit, 

Knour  al»a  when  the  day  is  nigh,. 
Seeing  thy  shining  forehead  lit 

With  its  inspiring  prophery. 
Thou  hast  thine  office,  we  have  outs  ; 

God  lacks  not  early  service  here. 
But  what  are  thine  eleventh  hours 

He  counts  with  ««  for  morning  cheer ; 
One  day  for.  Him  is  long  enough. 

And  when  He  giveth  work  to  do. 
The  bruised  reed  is  amply  tough 

To  pierce  the  shield  of  error  throngh. 
But  not  the  less  do  thou  aspire 

Light's  earlier  messages  to  preach  ; 
Ktfep  back  no  syllable  ai  fire,— 

Plunge  deep  the  rowels  of  thy  speeeh. 
Yet  God  deems  not  thine  aeried  sight 

More  worthy  than  our  twilight  dim — 
For  meek  olediuiee  loo,  it  lifrlkt'. 

And  following  that,  is  fiitding  Him.' 

J.  R.  Lowell. 


HUMILITY. 

O  !  learn  that  it  is  only  by  the  lowly    . 

The  paths  of  peace  are  trod ; 
If  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  garments  white  and  holy. 

Walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 
The  man  with  earthly  wisdom  high-oplifted 

Is  in  God's  sight  a  fool ; 
But  he  in  heavenly  truth  most  deeply  gifted,   ' 

Sits  lowest  in  Christ's  school. 
The  lowly  spirit  God  hath  copsecrated 

As  his  abiding  rest ; 
And  angels  by  some  patriarch's  tent  have  waited. 

When  kings  bad  no  snch  guest. 
The  dew,  that  never  wets  the  flinty  mountain, 

Falls  in  the  valleys  free ; 
Bright  verdure  fringes  the  small  desert-fountain. 

But  barren  sanj  the  sea. 
Not  in  the  stately  oak  the  fragrance  dwelleth. 

Which  charms  the  general  wood, 
But  in  th*  violet  low,  whose  sweetness  telleth 

Its  unseen  neighborhood* 
The  censer  swung  by  the  proud  hand  of  nierit, 

Fumes  with  a  fire  abborr'd  ; 
But  Faith's  two  mites,  dropped  covertly,  inherit 

A  blessing  from  tjie  Lord. 
Round  Lowliness  a  gentfe  radiance  hovers, 

A  sweet  unconsricns  grace, 
Which,  even  in  shrinking,  evermore  discovers 

The  brightness  on  its  face. 


Where  God  abides.  Contentment  is  and  Honor, 

Such  guerdon  Meekness  knows  : 
His  peace  within  her,  and  His  smile  upon  her, 

Her  saintly  way  she  goes. 
Through  the  strait  gate  of  life  she  passes,  stooping, 

W  ith  sandals  on  her  feet. 
And  pure-eyed  Graces  with  link'd  palms  come  trooping. 

Their  sister  fair  to  greet. 
The  angels  bend  their  eyes  upon  her  goings. 

And  guard  her  from  annoy ; 
Heaven  fills  her  quiet  heart  with  overflowings 

Of  calm  celestial  joy. 
The  Saviour  loves  her,  for  she  wears  the  vesture 

With  which  He  walk'd  on  earth. 
And  through  her  childlike    glance,  and  step,   and 
gesture. 

He  knows  her  heavenly  birth. 
He  now  beholds  this  seal  of  glory  graven 

On  all  whom  He  redeems. 
And  in  His  own  bright  city,  crystal-paven. 

On  every  brow  it  gleams. 
The  white-robed  saints,  the    Throne-steps    singing 
under, 

Their  state  all  meekly  wear; 
Their  paus«less  praise  wells  up  .from   hearts  which 
wonder 

That  ever  they  came  there. 

^  SHRINK  NOT  FROM  DUTY. 

BY  W.  WBB8TEB  CLATLIN. 

Shrink  not  from  duty,  though  it  bids 

Thee  leave  thy  friends  and  home. 
Thy  native  country,  and  afar 
.  In  stranger  lands  to  roam. 
Sbrihk  not  from  doty,  though  the  path 

May  lonely  be  and  drear. 
Approving  conscience  in  thy  breast 

Will  darkest  moments  cheer. 
Shrink  not  from  duly  as  it  speaks 

In  thunder  tones  to  thee  ; 
Obey  it  strictly  if  thon  wouldst 
'  From  care. and  woe  be  free. 
Shrink  not  from  duty  ;  then  whene'er 

The  earth-tie  may  be  riven, 
Thoii'lt  stand  absolved,  and  thy  reward — 

The  endless  bliss  of  Heaven. 


STATISTICS  OF  LOWELI,   MANUFACTURES. 

The  capital  invested  in  tbo  Manufactories  of 
Lowell  on  Uie  Ist  of  January  ainounted  to  over 
•14,000,000.  There  aie  52  mills  running 
371,838  spindles  and  11,407  loomsj  at  these  and 
other  departments  of  the  woolen  and  cotton 
manufacture,  8,723  females  and  4,542  males  aro 
employed.  This  worMng  force  produced  weekly 
2,238,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  30,000  yards  of 
woolens,  26,000  yards  of  carpeting  and  50  rugs, 
consuming  therefore  735,000  lbs.  of  cotton  and 
90,000  lbs.  of  wool. 

Average  wages  of  fnmaltjS  clear  of  board  perwoekj  -  -  -  ^  00 
Average  wages  of  males  dear  of  board  per  day,  ....  s(i 
Medium  produce  of  a  loom.  No.  14  yam,  yards  per  day,  -  45 
Medium  produce  of  a  loom,  No.  30  yaXD,  yards  yer  day,  -  33 
Avarage  per  spindle,  yards  per  day,    ,-- It 

The  popnlation  of  Lowell  is  now  estimated  at 
55,000. 

The  several  Mannfacturing  Companies  have 
established  a  Hospital  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  persons  employed  by  them  respoo- 
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tWelj  when  siok,  which  is  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  one  of  the  best  of  surgeons  and  phy- 
sioians.  There  are  two  Institations  for  Savings — 
the  Lowell  and  the  City.  The  Lowell  had  on 
deposit  Deo.  19,  1854,  from  6,221  depositors, 
•1,276,133  46.  The  City,  Jan.  13,  1855,  had 
on  deposit  from  3,500  depositors,  $832,201  70 — 
the  operatives  in  the  mills  being  the  principal 
depositors.  A  "  Five-Cent  Savings  Bank " 
went  into  operation  in  Jane,  1854,  and  on  the 
lat  of  Jannary,  1855,  the  amount  of  deposits 
was  $54,823  47  from  1,242  depositors.— iV;  Y. 
Tribune. 


From  the  Amertcao  and  Oantte. 
EaUPTION  or  VESTIVIDS. 

Naples,  May,  2. — Everything  in  Naples  is  for 
the  present  extinguished  by  one  great  fact — the 
eruptioD  of  Vesuvius.  King,  ministers,  andpo-, 
licem'eta,  in  their  several  spheres,  are  all  scorched 
and  shrivelled  up  into  nothingness.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  tbat  a  Neapolitan  mightnow'wear 
a  girdle  round  his  waist,  or  a  beard,  or  a  wide- 
awake, so  all  absorbing  is  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius. We  have  been  expecting  and  longing 
for  it  some  time.  The  wells  at  Resina  had  been 
dried  up.  More  than  once  since  1850  the  moun- 
tain thundered  and  smoked,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  a  portion  cf  the  crater  fell  in. 
Qreat  numbers  of  strangers  have,  therefore,  wait- 
ed till  very  late  in  the  season,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  have 
just  taken  their  leave  when  the  mountain,  as  in 
"  dispetto,"  breaks  out.  The  principal  guide, 
who  is  called  Cozzoiino,  reported  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  May  that  he  had  just  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  that  on  arriving  at  the  summit 
there  were  a  thousand  reports  as  of  cannon,  and 
then  was  thrown  up  a  discharge  of  red  hot 
stones.  The  rain  and  mist,  and  smoke,  however, 
all  mingled  together,  prevented  a  near  approach 
or  nearer  observations;  During  the  whole  of 
yesterday  nothing  was  to  be  seen  bat  smoke  knd 
cloud,  which  enveloped  not  only  the  mountain 
but  the  whole  coast,  and  then  swept  away  in  im- 
mense volumes  toward  Capri.  In  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  cloud,  however,  might  be  seen  an 
ashy  sulphurous  colored  plain,  which  by  a  shade 
of  difference  in  the  color  and  by  the  well  marked 
outline,  indicated  that  it  was  not  all  smoke,  but 
that  lava  was  coming  dow«.  As  evening  came 
on,  the  heavens  were  in  a  bright  glow,  and  the 
whole  population  flocked  down  to  the  mole  of 
Santa  Lucia,  to  see  the  magnificent  spectacle. 
It  was  one  of  those  undefined  scenes  which  give 
the  ima^nation  full  play.  The  form  of  the 
mountain  was  indistinguishable ;  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  clouds  of  smoke  and  fire.  Up  to  the 
▼ery  zenith  the  sky  iras  covered  with  large  bul- 
bous clouds,  black  as  ink,  and  fringed  with  white; 
underneath,  and  half-way  down  the  mountain, 
ereiytbing  waa  on  fire,  whilst  right  in  the  cen- 


tre of  it  shot  up  a  cone  of  black  smoke.  Still 
lower  again,  dark  clouds  covered  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  having,  too,  as  their  centre  piece  and 
contrast,  the  river  of  lava  which  is  running  down 
towards  Resina.  A  fe^^  days  since  I  was  ex- 
ploring with  the  miners,  among  the  ruins  which 
still  lay  buried  under  the  modern  city.  The 
neighboring  mountain  was  rumbling  and  smoking, 
and  referring  the  inhabitants,  as  it  were,  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it, 
and  I  doubt  whether  they  do  so  now,  except  to  cal- 
culate the  amouDt  of.  profit  it  may  bring  in  to 
them;  fer  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  is  to  Ihem  as 
good  as  a  fire  to  the  London  thieves.  During 
the  whole  of  last  night  there  was  a  perfect  pro- 
cession of  carriages  towards  Resina.  The  scene 
was  rendered  still  grander  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  which  took  place  about  two  hours  and  a 
half  after  midnight. 

Tbe  best  account  of  th^  eruption  of  Vesuvias 
we  can  find  is  in  the  following  letters  extracted 
from  The  London  Daily  Neiot. 

Naples,  Saturday,  May  5,  1855. 

Having'  purchased  our  torches  at  Resina, 
we  turned  out  of  .the  high  road  into  the  com- 
paratively narrow  and  heavy  route  which  begins 
the  ascent.  It  is  formed  of  louse  volcanic  dust 
and  pulverized  lava;  and.  hard  work  it  is 
indeed  for  the  weary  hordes  to  get  along.  Ours 
acted  most  prudently  by  refusing  to  advance,  so 
that,  dismounting,  we  took  to  our  legs.  A  wo- 
man'might  have  gone  up  alone,  so  dense  were 
the  crowds  either  coming  or  going ;  for  be  it 
known  that  apart  from  curiosity  many  felt  not  a 
little  relief  at  the  eruption,  as  though  it  had 
saved  them  from  the  disasters  of  an  earthquake 
and  were  full  therefore  of  j<iyousness.  As  we 
got  close  under  the  mountain  we  experienced 
something  like  disappointment,  for  the  elevation 
on  which  ttie  Hermitage  stands,  hid  from  our 
view  the  fire  and  ?moke  and  'the  streams  of  lava 
which  even  from  Naples  formed  so  magnificent 
a  spectacle.  As  we  got  higher  and  higher  the 
glare  of  light  reflected  on  the  sky  became  visible, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  got  to  the  Hermitage 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene  began  to  open  upon  us. 
Pushing  on  from  this. point  through  cicerones 
and  donkeys,  horses,  carriages  and  christians,  as 
bipeds  are  styled  in  Naples,  we  traversed  for 
some  distance  the  road  which  leads  to  the  cone, 
when,  turning  sharp  off  to  the  left,  we  arrived 
at  a  point  on  the  stream  of  lava  where  it  forms 
a  cascade.  This  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
its  source ;  and  here  a  vast  crowd  was  assembled, 
as  though  it  afforded  the  grandest  colpo  cTocchio. 
To  tell  the  truth  your  correspondent  labors  to 
write  coolly,  for  such  was  the  magnificence  of 
the  scene  that  Were  one  to  trust  too  much  to  hia 
feelings  he  would  be'  hurried  into  what  might 
appear  exaggeration.  -The  lava  on  which  we 
stood  was  yesterday  a  boiling  moving  stream ;  it 
.was  still  hot  to  our  feet,  and  taking  up  the  loose 
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piooea  of  ooke  the  glowing  fire  was  clearly  per- 
ceptible beneath  ;  we  lit  our  cigars  at  it,  and 
played  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes  ;  and  juicing 
over  the  fiery  fissures,  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
bed  of  moving  lava.  Imagine  thousands  of  tons 
of  coke  carted  out  together,  and  rolling  mass 
over  moss,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
noise — not  that  it  was  loud,  but  a  wide-spread 
incessant  sh — sh — sh — sh — like  water  over  peb- 
bles. When  a  great  accumulation  of  materials 
had  been  forme^at  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
the  (mter  blackened  crust  broke  up,  and  rolling 
over  into  the  abyss  below«  bounded  from  rook  to 
rock  down  among  the  chestnut  trees,  which 
writhed  and  flamed  np  and  then  fell  over.  The 
immense  body  of  heat  and  light  which  then  burst 
forth  nearly  scorched  and  blinded  us,  'and  in- 
stinctively we  held  up  our  hands  to  ward  it  off. 
The  breadth  of  the  stream  in  this  direction  is 
100  palms,  says  the  Neapolitan  journal ;  from 
my  observation,  I  should  say  nearer  250  palms. 
Oi  course 'all  calculation  must  be  mere  guess 
work,  as  who  can  measure  a  fiery,  flood  ?  I 
never  witnessed  such  mighty  results  qf  power 
apparently  so  unconnected  with  any  cause.  It 
produced  the  same  impression  upon  me  that  the 
Toledo  or  Strand  might  do  were  either  to  take 
it  into  its  bead  to  walk.  There  was  a  solid  plain, 
which  we  might  have  crossed  some  eight  and 
forty  hours  before,  now  going  full  drive  over  a- 
precipice  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  and 
then  stealing  oi^ward,  as  it  now  is,  through  chest- 
nut groves  and  vineyards  and  villages,  and 
threatening  places  of  some  consideration.  Above 
the  precipice,  the  stream — or  rather*twp  streams, 
which  are  united  at  the  cataract'— sows  through 
a  plain  in  a  serpetitine  form,  and  following  back 
its  course  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cone. 
Half  way  up  we  came  upon  the  first  of  seven 
mouths,  all  of  which  throw  out  either  lava  or 
stones,  or  both.  Those  which  threw  out  lava 
bubbled  and  gurgled  over,  while  those  which 
made  a  greater  effort  and  threw  out  stones,  kept 
up  an  incessant  noise,  as  that  of  a  distant  heavy 
oanonnade.  '  What  a  foreground  was  this  !  Be- 
hind these,  in  the  distance,  the  background  was 
formed  of  heavy  masses  of  lurid  clouds,  showing 
off  by  a  strong  contrast  the  vivid  flames  in  front. 
The  lava  flowed  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
in  waves  of  fire,  and  rolliog  through  the  valley 
we  had  just  passed,  precipitated  itself  into  the 
guir  above  which  we  stood  at  first.  Of  course 
we  ladled  up  '  some  liquid  lava  and  fixed  some 
coppers  in  it,  and  then  were  glad  to  move  off. 
The  wind  occasionally  shifted,  and  with  it  that 
curtain  of  lurid  clouds.  Our  guide  warned  us' 
to  be  off  on  penalty  of  sharing  the  fate  of  Pliny, 
a  eonsummation  earnestly  to  be  avoided,  we 
thought,  however  great  our  respect  for  the  old 
Roman.  Since  that  evening  the  seven  nfbQths 
have  all  resolved  themselves  into  one. ,  The  lava 
still  continues  to  pour  down  the  mountain  in 


the  direction  of  San  Sebastiao,  Pollena,  aad 
Massa  di  Somma,  being  the  same  direction  it 
took  in  1822.  It  has  already  occupied  the  bed 
of  a  river,  destroyed  much  plantation,  and  is 
threatening  still  greater  injury.  The  Marchese 
St.  Angelo,  who  has  property  in  that  direction, 
has  been  removing  his  furniture  from  bis  villa 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  In  short,  this 
eruption,  though  not  so  effective  a  spectacle  at  a 
distance  as  the  last,  is  far  more  imposing  when 
viewed  close,  and  threatens  to  be  much  more  de- 
structive. 

Naples,  Thursday,  May  10,  1855. 
The  lava  has  now  advanced  ten  miles  from  its 
source  and  is  doing  terrible  damage.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  report  of  Coszolino  as  to  the  latest 
changes  which  have  taken  place  about  the  cone. 
Just  at  the  base  of  it  a  lake  of  fire  has  been 
formed  which  looks  like  a  red  sea  in  an  undula- 
tery  state.  In  the  very  centre  of  this  has  open- 
ed another  crater,  which  is  throwing  out  red-hot 
stones.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  crater 
at  the  very  summit  fired,  as  it  were,  two  heavy 
cannonades ;  and  after  sending  forth  lightning, 
flames  and  stones,  broke  up  altogether.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cone  ten  craters  have  been  formed 
and  from'  these  the  lava  pours  forth  like  a  river, 
and  runs  en  the  side  of  the  Gavallo  as  far  as  the 
Minatore.  Hero  four  other  craters  have  been 
formed,  which  throw  up  bitumen  in  the  manner 
of  pyramids,  and  resemble  gigantic  exhibitions  oc' 
fireworks.  The  whole  of  the  summit  of  the  cra- 
ter is  therefore  like  a.  sponge,  and  must  inevita- 
bly fall  in.  The  thin  crust  trembles  under  your 
feet.  You  may  see  the  stones  dance  with  the 
tremulouR  movement;  the  part  immediately 
round  the  crater  looks  like  the  sides  of  a  heated 
copper  boiler.  Such  is  a  true  statement  of  what 
is  going  on  on  the  summit.  There  are  reports 
of  an  opening  toward  Pompeii,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, and  of  another  towards  Resina,  but  I  have 
not  been  up  for  some  days,  as  the  danger  is  now 
very  great.  Before  I  write  again  I  shall  make 
the  attempt.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  scene  of 
most  stirring  interest  after  an  interval  of  two 
days.  The  whole  length  of  this  usually  quiet 
road  was  like  a  fair,  and  such  was  the  throng  of 
carriages  which  were  moving  on  in  three  lines 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination. As  we  approached  the  menaced  neigh- 
borhood the  inhabitants  were  removing  their' 
goods,  and  on  a  bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  lit- 
tle township  of  Cercolo  (through  which  in  the 
winter  time  thunders  down  from  the  summit  of 
Vesuvius  one  of  those  mountain  rivers  so  well 
known  in  Italy)  stood  a  company  of  Sappers. 
Creeping  under  the  solid  handsome  bridge  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  we  went  up  ia  face  of  the 
lava,  which  was  now  coming  rapidly  down.  Here 
again  were  Sappers,  raising  mounds  on  ^either 
side  to  divert  the  ruin  from  some  private  grounds 
and  keep  the  lava  in  one  straight  course.     The 
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smoke  which  rose  over  the  heads  of  the  multi- 
tudes told  ua  we  were  close  on  the  spot,  and 
elimbine  up  the  bank  and  walking  along  on  the 
top  we  looked  down  on  this  mighty  mass  of  fire. 
How  Abanged  the  neighborhood  in  two  days  ! 
Where  I  walked  on  Sunday  night  was  now  a  sea 
of  fire.     The  side  road  by  which  I  had  come 
down  into  the  main  stream  from  Follena  and 
Massa  di  Somme,  was  now  full  of  blackened 
coke.     The  houses  on  the  borders  of  the  village 
bad  fikllen — in  one  80  poor  people-lived ;  a  small 
chap«l  w«s  swallowed  up,  a  gentleman's  villa, 
and  a  sad  extent  of  vineyard  and  garden  ground. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  great  lava  bed'  another 
stream   was  branching  off  to  San  Sehastiano. 
We  had  hoped  to  cross  it,  and  ascended  to  the 
casoade  again,  but  it  was  no  longer  possible ;  for 
as  one  says  speaking  of  a  marshy  country  in  the 
Winter,  the  lava  was  out.    The  fire  here  had  be- 
gun to  enter  the  burial-ground  of  the  little  town, 
but  was  diverted  from  its  couree  by  a  wall.    On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  were  the  King 
and  all  the  Royal  family.     The  banks  on  either 
si(^  were  thronged  with  curious  and  anxious 
iiiOUitudes,  whose  faces  were  lighted  up  with  the 
blaze  of  hundreds  of  torches,  and  with  thtS'  more 
resplendent  flame  of  the  rapidly-descending  lava. 
Since  the  morning  it  had  moved  a  mile.     It  was 
like  a  Tast  river  of  glowing  coke.     As  it  moved 
on,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  lumps  rolled  and 
tumbled  one  over  the  other,  crackling  and  grind- 
ing and  grating ;  and  when  from  the  very  face 
ofitalarge  lump  fell  off,  the  appearance  was 
that  of  an  iron-furnace  when  the  iron  is  being 
drawn.     To  make  the  resemblance,  more  com- 
plete, at  such  times  men  darted  forward  with 
long  poles  taken  from  the  neighboring  vineyards 
and  pulled  out  great  masses  of  lava  in  which 
they  imbedded  money  for  sale.     What  struck 
me  at  first,  and  still  strikes  me  as  the  most  ma- 
jestic feature  in  the  whole  scene;  is  the  slow, 
silent  and  irresistible  motion  jf  the  fiery  flood. 
Active  almighty  power  without  an  effort!  Sweep- 
ing everything  before  it,  overcoming  every  ob- 
stacle, growing  up  against  intervening  walls  or 
houses,  and  devouring  them  bodily,  and 'then 
marching  on  in  the  same  silent,  unrelenting,  ir- 
resistible manner  as  before.     There  was  a  spot 
beneath  my  feet  where  a  fall  of  mason  work  had 
been   built  to  break  the  violence  of  the  winter 
floods;  to  this  spot  all  .eyes  were  directed.     The 
fiery  river  would  fall  over  it  in  an  hour ;  as 
yet  it  was  distant  from  it  seventy  yard  perhaps. 
Gradually  it  rose  in  bight  and  swelled  out  its 
vast  proportions,  and  then  vast  masses  fell  off  and 
rolled  forward ;  then  it  swelled  again  as  fresh 
matter  came  jessing  down  behind,  and  so  it 
broke,  and  on  V  rolled  again  and  again  till  it  had 
arrived  at  the  very  edge.     There  was  a  general 
bnzz  and  murmur  of  voices.     The  Royal  family 
stood   opposite  to  me,   intermingled  with  the 
crowd,  looking  on  with  intense  anxiety.     At 


first  a  few  small  lumps  fell  down ;  then  poured 
over  a  pure  liquid  of  metal,  like  thick  treacle, 
clinging  some  times  mass  to  mass,  from  its  gln- 
tinouE  character,  and  last  of  all  tumbled  over 
gigantic  lumps  of  scoriae.  Then  on  it  moved 
once  more  in  its  silent  regular  course,  swelling 
up  and  spreading  over  the  vineyards  on  either 
side ;  and  now  there  was  a  msh  for  the  road 
which  traverses  this  lava-bed.  Houses  and  the 
bridge  bordered  the  road,  carriages  had  been  or- 
dered off,  and  the  bridge  was  being  broken  down 
•~we  were  cut  off  completely.  The  sentinels 
would  not  let  ns  pass,  and  struck  us  and  drove 
us  back  ;  but  we  forced  our  way  and  then  found 
too  surely  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  on.  The 
bridge  was  ^If  demolished,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  torches  we  could  see  the  soldiers  above  work- 
ing away  with  the  pick  and  the  axe.  We  had 
therefore  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  making  a  long 
circuit  through  the  open  country  and  over  walls, 
came  round  to  the  top  of  the  bridge.  "  Run," 
said  the  (sentinels,  "or  yon  will  be  too  late." 
We  crossed  the  narrow  parapet  which  was  still 
remaining,  and  soon  afterward  down  went  the 
whole  fabric.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the 
lava  will  be  diverted  from  the  townships  of  St. 
Sehastiano,  Massa  di  Somme  and  Pollens,  which 
stand  on  either  side  and  have  as  yet  cbly  suffer- 
ed partially.  Cercolo,  through  which  however, 
the  stream  is  rolling,  will  be  sacrificed.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  the  lava,  should  the  eruption 
continue,  will  flow  down  to  the  Ponte  Madaloni 
and  into  the  sea.  So  grand  and  so  destructive 
an  eruption  has  not  been  known  for  many  years, 
and  even  now  we  cannot  tell  how  or  when  it  will 
terminate.  The  mountain  is  literally  seamed 
with  lava  and  many  fear  a  violent  explosion  as 
the  final  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

cx)Ar,. 

The   following    table,   though  not   new,   is 
suggestive  of  many  considerations  oonnected  with 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  United  States : — 
^'Areas  of  Coal  Fieldt  tn  tlie  U.  S.  and  Europe. 


SQtIAKS 

MILES. 

SQtlAKE 

MILES. 

Alabama, 

3,400 

Pennsylvania, 

15,437 

Georgia, 

130 

Michigan, 

5,000 

North  rarolioa, 

u6 

Missouri, 

6,000 

Tennetsee, 

4,300 

British  America, 

18,000 

Kentucky, 

13,.'500 

Great  Britain, 

8,139 

Virginia, 

21,193 

G.  B.  &  Ireland, 

3,720 

Maryland, 

550 

France, 

1,719 

Ohio, 

11,900 

Belaium, 

518 

Indiana, 

7,700 

Spain, 

3,508 

Illinoii, 

44,000 

By  this  it  appears  that  the  coal  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  greater  than  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  and  Spain,  which  together  amount  to 
15,367  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  three  times 
that  of  France  and  Spain.  It  is  greater  than  that 
of  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Alabama, 
Michigan  and  Tennessee  combined,  or  of  Missouri, 
Michigan  and  Tennessee  combined,  or  of  Indiana, 
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Tennessee  and  Alabama  combined.  It  is  sur- 
passed by  only  two  States  of  the  Union,  Virginia 
and  Illinois,  and  approached  by  only  two  >States, 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  States  in  the  Atlantic 
division  of  the  Union  which  do  not  produce  coal 
are  those  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  South  Oajrolina,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Iowa  and  S\  isconsin.  Of  these  all 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  are  nearer  to  the  Pennsylvania  Mnes 
than  to  any  other,  and  therefore  obtain  their 
supplies  from  us.  These  States,  together  with 
our  own,  which  we  must  also  supply,  contained 
in  the  year  1850  an  aggregate  population  of 
8,718,373  persons,  1,405,295  dwellings,  13,371 
churchos,  and  71,418  manufacturing  establish- 
xaents,  all  of  which  may  be  considered  aa  de- 
pending for  coul  upon  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  importance  to  us  of  this  vast  field  of  opera- 
tions cannot  be  overestimated,  and  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  wealth  and  industry  in 
this  region  must  continue  to  be  a  source  of  pro- 
fit to  the  coal  intcrcstii  of  Pennsylvania. 

But  it  is  not  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States  only  which  1-iok  to  us  for  fuel.  The  pe- 
culiarly advaotageouH  geographical  position  of 
Pennsylvania,  puts  our  mines  in  connection  with 
the  markets  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  Union  also.  By  the  Delaware  river  and  bay 
they  have  a3ce.ss  to  the  whole  southern  -Atlantio 
seaboard,  the  Quif  region,  the  northern  <ake 
country,  and  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 
Nature  has.  furnished  us  with  water  communica- 
tions reaching  these  markets,  and  all  that  has 
been  required  of  us  is  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways from  the  mitie's  to  the  water.  That  we 
have  not  been  backward  in  creating  those  facili- 
ties, needs  no  deia  ^nstration.  In  fact,  at  this 
time  Pennsylvania  alono  supplies  the  greater 
part  of  the  Kcpublio  with  eoal.  Other  States 
have  large  coal  fields,  but  few  have  yet  been 
worked,  and  even  where  that  is  the  case  our  coal 
is  a  oompetitor  for  the  supply  of  the  market. 
Pennsylvania  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  them  in  the 
developement  of  her  mines.  As  regards  the 
Southern  sea-board,  it  must  for  a  long  time  to 
come  derive  its  chief  supplies  from  us,  since  our 
anthracite  is  preferable  to  any  other  species,  and 
can  be  sold  cheaper  than  any  competing  article. 
They  need  capital  to  develope  their  imines,  rail- 
roads to  convey  the  coal  to  market,  and  a  coast- 
ing commerce  to  make  the  trade  profitable,  even 
supposing  the  mines  |good  ones,  of  which  there 
are  very  few.  In  this  Southern  sea-board  region 
the  growth  of  population  is  not  rapid,  owing  to 
which  fact  the  demand  for  our  coal  mustiaoreaw 
only  in  proportion  there.  Hence,  our  ohief 
market  for  anthracite  hag  been  at  the  North  and 
East,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  it  must  con- 
tinne  to  be  so.  With  the  bituminous  coal  at 
Western  Pennsylvania,  the  case  is  diffisrent.  That 


traverses  nearly  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  is  in  demand  wherever  there  is  a  city, 
town  or  village  accessible  by  water.'*-iVbrt/i 
American. 


"  As  cheerfulncsii  is  the  most  natural  effect  of 
real  goodness,  it  is  also  its  most  powerful  re- 
commendation. Wisdom  'is  never  so  attractive, 
as  when  f<he  smiles. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Floub  ahd  Mial. — Flour  is  rtill  quitr  scarce.  There 
ia  a  moderate  demand  for  rity  use  at  $10  00  a  $11  2.9 
per  barrel  for  common  and  fancv  braodt.  Rye  Flour 
is  dnll  at  $7  iS,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  37  per  bbl.  for 
Pennsylvania.   ■ 

Obiih. — TheM  ia  very  little  doing  in  Wheat; 
fair  to  prime  red  i.<i  quoted  at  $2  30  a  $2  40, and  wliite 
i«  worth  $2  40  a  $i  sd.  Rye  is  rn  demand  at  $1  45. 
Corn  is  in  fair  requeat ;  a  aaie  of  yellow  at  98c.  afloat, 
and  96c.  in  store.  Oats  are  dull;  Pennsylvania  is 
qnoted  at  S3c.^  which  is  a  decline. 

Cattls  Marikt. — There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the- arrival  of  cattle  during  the  past  week  at  the  va- 
rious yards.  At  Wm.  L.  Torbert's  Avenue  Drdve 
Yard,  "Twenty-fourlh  Ward,  380  head  of  Beef  Cattle, 
2000  Sheep  and  50  Cows  and  Calves  arrived.  The 
total  for  the  week  was  900  Beef  Cattle,  4000  ShAp, 
120  Cows  and  Calves  and  700  Hogs.  Cattle  sol/Nu 
from  $10  to  $12  2S  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  at  4t  cent< 
per  lb.,  or  $1  A9  to  $S  00  per  head.  Lambs  $1  dO  t  >  \ 
$3  90  per  bead.  '  Cows  and  Calves  from  $25  to  70. 
Hogs  at  $7  75  and  $8  00  per  100  lbs. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT.—The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aakoh  B. 
ItiHS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  and 
15  dollftrs,  peg  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  char^i^s  for'fcook?,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  snbject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

Samuci.  J.  Lbvice, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
MACFaEasoi7  Saitnderr, 

28  N.  Fourth  St.   . 
Joan  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Martba  Mellor, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  mp.  16. ,        Philadelphia. 

CtHESTERFIKLD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
/  BOVS — The  Summer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  the  21st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middU  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge.  ^ 

For  further  partienlaTs,  address     W 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
4th  mo.  21— 3m. 

Merrihew  k  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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MEMOia  or   CABOUNB  E.   HAUTXD. 
(Csndadad  (nrni  page  MO.) 

« The  old  year  1853.  Thou  art  almoet  gone. 
Thy  last  sun  has  already  set.  A  few  short  hoars 
will  complete  thy  career.  Ere  thon  passeth 
away  forever,  I  fain  would  recall  to  mind  how  it 
has  been  with  me,  during  thy  reign  over  the 
earth. 

"  Well,  when  thy  spring  Qrst  appeared,  there 
was  a  shadow  on  my  heart,  which,  its  openin'g 
heaaties  could  not  dispel.  Unlike  thy  predecessor, 
thoa  hast  not  witnessed  many  uncommon  events 
connected  with  my  life,  yet  the  period  of  thy  ex-, 
istence  will  be  long  remembered. 

"  A  moderate  degree  of  happiness  has  at  times 
been  my  allotment,  but  the  dark  waves  of  sorrow 
have  80  fitr  quenched  the  ardor  of'  youth,  that  1 
have  felt  like  one  bowed  with  the  weight  of  many 
years.  ^  Many  divine  &vor8  '  haVe  been  vouch- 
safed, although  at  times  the  spring  of  life  has 
been  so  low,  that  like  the  heath  in  the  desert,  I 
have  not  known  when  good  cometb. 

"  There  has  been  sealed  upon  ray  mind  a  belief 
that  the  Lord  has  a  work  for  me  to  do,  for  which 
he  is  preparing  me.  Lately  this  impression  has 
been  forcibly  renewed.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
it  might  be  in  theimagination  only,  but  I  cannot 
put  it  aside.  In  my  pilgrimage  here,  I  have 
already  passed  through  much  that  is  trying  and 
know  not  what  is  yet  to  come,  but  I  fully  be- 
lieve, my  greatest  happiness  depends  upon  snb- 
nuBsion  to  divine  requirements ;  may  I  always  re- 
member this,  and  act  consistently  therewith. 

"  As  I  podder  upon  the  past  and  cast  a  glanoe 
at  the  unwritten  leaves  of  the  future,  my  spirit 
swells  with  emotion  too  great  for  utterance.  My 
life  ha«  seemed  perhaps  to  the  careless  observer 
to  have  been  exempt  from  severe  trials,  as  few 
knew  the  deep  plungings  of  my  soul  in  sorrow's 
dark  waters.  But  I  do  not  oomphiin,  as  the 
great  God  over  all,  kaa  condescended  to  be  my 


guide  and  support,  notwithstanding  my  many 
transgressions  ef  his  law. 

"  In  days  gone  by,  I  was  wont  to  pencil  the 
blank  pages  bf  the  future  with  -glowing  pictures, 
but  as  one  by  one  these  were  erased  by  the  hNid 
of  reality  imprinting  thereupon  dark  clouds  and 
foaming  billows,  I  now  only  '  have  courage  to 
wait,  and  endeavor  to  prepare  myself  for  what- 
ever may  come.  If  it  be  joy,  it  will  be  the  more 
welcome,  from  being  an.  unexpected  guest.  If 
it  be  sorrow,  I  irust  strength  will  be  given  to 
bear  it, 

"I  feel  sensible,  however,  of  much  frailty;  and 
at  times  sntfer  nnder  deep  discouragements.  My 
only  hope  is  in  Thee,  Lord.  Be  thou  near  me 
all  my  life  .long.  If  afflictions  be  needed  to  wean 
me  yet  more  from  eartb,  jipare  me  not,  only  let 
thy  own  right  bsnd  uphold  me. 

"1st  mo.  1854.  The  commencement  of  a  new 
year.  In  all  my  undertakings,  I  feel  to  crave  di- 
rection of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

"3d  mo. I  have  been  blessed  of  late  with  I  (tmst) 
some  jmanifcstatiom  of  divine  approval,  and  my 
spirit  has  been  much  more  cheerful  than  during 
the  past  year.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
though  I  maynot  have  gluned  mnch  or  mad» 
mueh  progress  in  the  heavenward  journey,  dur- 
ing that  period,  I  have  not  retrograded.  I  find, 
however,  that  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  for  me  to 
overcome,  ■  before  I  can  be  found  worthy  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  '  Jg'onntain  of  all 
perfection  and  the  source  of  all  good,' — ^that 
acqpaintance  which  leads  to  everlasting  peace." 

Caroline's  health  had  long  been  delicate  and 
there  was  but  little  prospect  of  renovation.  But 
though  subject  to  seasons  of  great  prostration 
and  suffering,  she  indulged  not  in  the  inactivity 
her  state  might  seem  to  warrant,  but  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  use  the  talents  intrusted  to  her 
care,  she  had  gathered  around  her  some  of  th« 
neighboring  children,  and  for  some  considerable 
.time  taught  them  regularly.  Early  in  1854, 
hearing  a  teacher  jras  wanted  in  a  Friends'  settle- 
ment in  Maryland,  her  attention  was  arrested, 
an^the  belief  gradually  sealed  upon  her  mind 
th^ihis  was  the  field  in  which  she  was  called  to 
labor.  A  distant  prospect  of  this  has  been  al- 
luded to.in  her  reminiscences  of  1853.  As  the 
snbjeet  matured,  notwithstanding  her  feeble 
physical  powers  and  the  distance  that  won^ 
separate  her  from  her  &mily,  she  felt  best  satis- 
fied to  move  forward  in  it,  believing  it  a  path  of 
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duty,  and  thiB  she  had  ever  found  led  to  peace. 
Her  hopes  wero  also  somewhat  raised  as  to  the 
effect  on  her  constitution  of  change  of  climate. 

She  has  said  but  little  in  her  diary,  in  refer- 
ence tx)  this  important  step.  This  omission  may 
be  attributed  to  her  ^eneral^  uqwilKngnesi  to 
bring  much  into  view  {by  expretsion)  her  ground 
of  action.  This  feeling  was  thus  spoken  of  by 
her  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch  :  "  If  I  am  favored 
to  more  under  heavenly  direction,  I  would  rather 
my  actiom  should  tell  from  whence  they  proceed, 
than  that  my  tongue'  should  Mow  a  trumpet 
before  me." 

Her  own  record  'under  date  of  3d  and  5th 
mos.  1854,  will  now  be  of  interest. 

"  3  mo.  1854.  I  have  to-day  closed  my  little 
school.  It  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure 
and  also  instmotion  to  mc.  I  have  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  a  teacher — consider 
it  nearly  approaching  that  of  a  parent.  I  look 
npon  the  past  winter's  labor  as  preparbtory  t-o  a 
larger  field  of  the  same  character,,  but  what  is- 
best  for  me,  the  all-wise  Governor  only  knows, 
and  to  his  appointment  and  disposal  I  feel  easy 
(0  leave  my  fu,ture  movements.  My  health  ^>8 
been  rather  better  than  usual,  though  I  am  not 
able  to  endure  much  fatigue. . 

"  5  mo.  26.  This  day,  to  which  I  have  looked 
forward  for  several  years,  with  interest,  has  now 
nearly  passed  by.  It  is  rendered  memorable  by 
two  oircumstances.  An  eclipse  of  the  Sun,  the 
most  remarkable  one  that  has  taken  place  in  a 
long  time.  Six  years  agOi  while  a  merry  school 
^1, 1  noticed  in  my  astronomical  books  an  obser- 
vation respecting  it,  and  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, and  these^queslions  involuntarily  arose  in 
my  mind,  WheYe  thall  I  then  be  f  How  thatt  J 
then /eel  f  These  questions  can  now  be  answered. 
I  am  in  the  oityof  Philadelphia,  at  the  hovse  of 
a  kind  friend  (W.  W.,)  who  a  few  days  ago  was 
an  entire  straiiger,  on  my  way  to  the  sunny 
South,  expecting  soon  to  engage  in  the  duties  of 
tetolungi  the  responsibilities  of  which  weigh 
upon  my  mind,  in  connection  with  the  prospect 
of  being  more  than  500  miles  from  my  dear 
hopae,  in  a  strange  land,  and  among  strangers. 
A  feeling  of  both  bodily  and  mental  weakness 
causes  me  almost  to  shrink  from  the  undertak- 
ing, but  the  secret  belief  that  it  is  at  least  sanc- 
tioned by  my  heavenly  Father,  gives  me  a  hope 
that  it  will  be  as  well  with  me  if  I  go,  as  it 
would  have  been  bad  I  remained  enjoying  the 
endearments  and  comforts  of  home,  yea  and /ar 
htUer,  if  I  be  found  in  the  performance  of  clearly 
defined  duty.  The  pleasuires  of  earth  are  tar- 
nished in  my  view.  I  have  no  hope  of  peruianent 
'joy,  from  aught  but  that  which  is  derived  from 
or  may  be  ascribed  to  divine  perfection.  If 
favored  to  abide  at  the  Master's  feet,  oome  what 
•lay,  aU  will  be  well.  If  otherwise,  ill  will  betide 
me,  however  favorable  may  be  the  appearance  of 
the  Btuatioiu  which  I  may  eoonpy.    Oh  Lwd, 


thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee  and  that  I  am 
waiting  to  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  mayest 
lead." 

Here  her  memorandums  close.  Of  her  sojourn 
in  Maryland  she  has  left  %o  record,  save  in  the 
hearts  of  those  among  whom  she  labored,  and  a 
few  letters  to  her  distant  friends.  She  was  warmly 
received  and  affectionately  cifred  for  by  those 
among  whom  her  lot  was  cast.  It  may  truly  be 
said  the  divine  blessing  rested  npon  her  labor  of 
love  and  duty.  The  value  of  such  a  teacher 
appeared  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  the  effects 
of  her  care  during  the  first  quarter  were  such,  as 
to  promise  a  rich  harvest.  On  her  leaving  for 
home  at  the  time  of  thesnnimei  vacation,  doubts 
were  felt,  whether  her  health  would  allow  her 
to  resume  her  labors  in  that  part  of  the  vineyard, 
where  her  influence  was  so  helpful  and  her  in- 
terest so  great.  Week  by  week  her  return  was 
anxiously  looked  for  lur  her  beloved  pupils,  but 
her  strength  rapidly  bailed.  In  a  letter  to  a 
friend  dated  9  mo  she  says,  "  My  prospect  of  re- 
turning South  this  winter  is  nearly  closed,  on  ac- 
count of  my  health.  If  I  should  get  relief  before 
long,  I  think  I  shall  make  the  attempt,  though 
many  of  my  friends  think  it  would  be  a  rash  act. 
I  have  been  permitted  at  times,  since  my  return, 
to  feel  a  satisfaction  in  my  labors  there,  and  a  re- 
newed assurance  that  I  was  not  out  of  my  place. 
Whether  the  sojourn  in  the  country  has  been  of 
any  advantage  tu  my  health  or  not,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  I  think  it  has,  notwithstanding  the  present 
nnfavorahle  appearances.  However,  let  it  ter- 
minate as  it  may  in  respect  to  the  body,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  well  for  me  that  I  went." 

From  this  time  her  disease  steadily  advanced. 
A  hope  of  improvement  was  occasionally  indulged, 
but  it  soon  "became  evident  to  the  sufi'ercr  as  well 
as  to  her  friends  that  the  work  would  ere  long 
be  finished.  Caroline  was  early  favored  with 
resignation  to  this  allotment,  At  this  early 
stage  of  her  earthly  existence,  her  ties  to  earth 
were  loosened,  and  she  could  look  forward  with  a 
feeling  of  quiet  trust  to  the  moment  when  the 
spirit  would  be  released  from  its  frail  tabernacle. 
This  trust,  this  faith,  carried  her  beyond  time, 
so  that  at  seasons  she  could  rejoice  in  the 
glimpse  of  the  glories  that  were  ere  long  to  he 
more  fully  revealed. 

Daring  the  forepart  of  her  illness,  she  suffered 
much  for  want  of  the  senrible  evidences  of  the 
presence  of  Him  whom  her  soul  loved,  but  while 
this  dispensation  caused  her  "  to  mourn  as  a 
dove,"  she  believed  it  designed  for  her  fhrther 
purification,  and  desired  that  every  thing  needful 
to  this  end,  might  be  patiently  borne.  Through 
all,  her  "  hope  was  in  the  mercy"  of  her  Father 
in  heaven,  and  ere  the  time  of  her  departure 
came.  He  was  graciously  pleased  to  dia^l  every 
cloud,  and  reveal  again  the  light  of  his  conate- 
nance,  proving  that  He  is  "  near  to  them  that 
«eek  hio&,  to  those  who  ho^  in  hia  mere;." 
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A  few  dvfs  l>efore  her  oloee  she  shewed  how 
strong  had  been  her  love  of  nature's  works,  by 
asking  for  her  herbarium,  which  she  had  pre- 
served as  a  memento  of  her  Southern  home,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  leaves  as  especially 
beautiful  when  gathered ;  and  on  the  last  after* 
noon  of  her  life  she  requested  her  windows  opened, 
that  she  "  might  hear  once  more  the  song  of  the 
returning  birds,"  which  for  some  days  had  been 
seen  perching  near  by,  as  though '  watching  for 
the  hand  that  had  formerly  so  loved  to  feed 
them. 

She  greatly  feared  being  drawn'  out  into  un- 
warranted expression  of  her  feelings  respecting 
her  own  state  and  the  approaching  great  change, 
bat  she  loved  the  company  of  those  who  could 
understand  the  secret  workings  of  the  spirit,  and 
mingle  with  her  in  silent  adoration  of  that  Power, 
through  whose  all-sufBciency  she  felt  she  had 
attained  a  state  of  acceptance.  The  blessing  of 
an  unclouded  mind  even  to  the  last  was  granted, 
and  the  calm  composure  that  rested  upon  her 
countenance,  under  a  fall  consciousness  that 
the  time  of  release  was  near,  was  strength- 
ening to  those  who  stood  by,  causing  them  to 
feel,  that  verily  in  passing  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  this  humble,  dedicated  spirit 
witnessed  the  sustaining  arm  of  Divine  Power 
to  be  round  about,  and  underneath. 

A  full  and  undoubted  evidence   that  all  was 

indeed  well  with  the  departing  spirit  was  afforded, 

and  a  halo  of  glory  seemed  to  encircle  her  brow 

at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  returned  to  Ood, 

'who  gave  it. 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  LVI. 

Jane  Fryek,  of  Warrington,  Lancashire, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret  Fryer,  was 
bom  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  in  the  year 
1761.  From  an  early  age  she  was  religiously 
disposed.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  very 
young,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  considerable 
care  devolved  upon  her  who  was  the  eldest  child. 
She  afterwards  went  to  be  an  assistant  id  the 
family  of  a  friend  at  Bristol,  where  she  was  much 
beloved  for  upriehtness  and  integrity,  and  where 
(•he  evinced  much  care  and  interest  for  the  wel- 
fare and  preservation  of  children.  This  benevo- 
lent and  beneficial  temper  of  mind,  was  the  means 
of  inducing  her  to  open  a  school  at  Warrington, 
to  which  town  she  had  removed.  °  Here,  also, 
she  was  greatly  esteemed  by  those  who  united 
with  her  in  religions  professionftfis  well  as  by 
others  who  entrusted  her  with  the  care  of  their 
children ;  an  employment  for  wiiieh  she  seemed 
to  be  particularly  well  quali&ed.  >  Nor  did  she 
teach  by  precept  alone;  her  example,  as  a  re- 
ligions character,  was  always  salikary ;  and  on 
both  aeconnU  her  loss  was  much  lamented. 

Her  great  concern  for  the  welfare  of  JWith  re- 
mained with  her  in  her  declining  state  of  bodily 


health.  She  said,  "  If  my  being  afflicted  might 
but  famish  instruction  to  our  young  women,  I 
should  bo  glad. .  I  have  been  very  desirous  that 
their  minds  might  be  weaned  and  brought  from 
the  exteriors  that  are  about  them.  On  I  what 
vanity  they  will  feel  them,  when  such  a  time  as 
this  comes.  My  mind  has  been  exercised  on 
their  account  as  I  sat  in  our  meetings.  I  have 
longed  that  tbey  might  experience  the  work, of 
real  religion ;  but  things  have  felt  so  low,  that 
something  of  an  alarming  nature  must  come  to 
arouse  them ;  and  that  language  hath  been  sounded 
in  mine  ear,  '.  Cry  aloud,  and  spare  not ;  liil  up 
thy  voice  like  a  trumpet ; '  but,  alas !  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?     I  was  but  a  child." 

At  another  time,  slie  signified  that  being 
favored  with  great  calmness,  and  her  mind 
covered  with  universal  good  will,  she  was  in- 
duced to  wopder  at  so  general  attachment  in  her 
fellow  mortals  to  snblnnary  things. 

Once,  when  two  friends  were  with  her,  she 
said,  "Oh !  m^y  I  have  patience  to  wait  tha 
Lord's  time,  without  offending  him  in  being  over 
anxious.  Let  us  unite  together  in  desiring  I 
may  be  preserved  in  peirfect  resignation  to  his 
holy  will."  After  a  short  pause  of  silenoe,  she 
engi^ed  in  prayer,  thus :'  "  0,  -dearest  Lord  ! 
Almighty  Saviour,  if  thou  wilt  condescend  to 
favor  thy  poor,  unworthy,  afflicted  child,  with  the 
lifting  up  of  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  who 
am  deeply  tried.  But  thou  knowest  best,  p 
Father,  what  is  best  for  us,  and  necessary  that 
we  should  pass  through,.in  order  to  fit  us  for  thy 
glorious  kingdom ;  where  nothing  that  is  im- 
pure or  unholy  can  ever  enter.  Therefore,  I 
beseech  thee,  dearest  Lord,  let  not  thine  hand 
spare,  nor  thine  eye  pity,  till  thou  hast  made  me 
perfect.  Then  I  hope  to  be  dissolved,  poor  dust 
and  ashes,  and  clothed  with  angel's  raiment.  0 
permit  me  to  join  them  in  praises  and  thanks- 
giving. My  will,  tliou  knowest,  has  been  sub- 
servient to  thine ;  and  I  have  endeavored,  ac- 
cording to  my  small  ability,  even  from  a  child, 
not  to  offend  thee,  0  my  God  I  Therefore,  1 
beg  of  thee,  to  permit  the  guardian  angel  of  thy 
presence  to  condtfct  my  poor  soul  to  its  everlast- 
ing rest,  believing,  if  I  offend  thee  not,  there  is 
one  prepared  for  me,  where  I  may  for  ever  as- 
cribe praises  to  thy  holy  name." 

A  little  after,  she  desired  her  friends  to  pray 
for  her,  telling  them  it  was  a  trying  season,  and 
that  she  was  sometimes  ready  to  say,  "  Why  am 
I  thus  prolonged?"  adding,  "Thou  0  Lord, 
knowest  for  what  end,  and  thy  time  is  ever  best. 
Oh,  that  I  may  be  favored  with  thy  Divine  pre- 
scoco  I    That  wilt  make  up  for  all." 

At  another  time  she  said,  "  My  mind  enjoys 
great  quietness.  Oh!  the  kindness  and. con- 
descension of  the  Almighty  to  me !"  She  said 
also  to  the  friend  mentioned  above,  "I  love  yotf, 
and  desire  that  our  spirits  may  unite  together  in 
worshipping  Him,  who  can. kill  and  mi^e  alire. 
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I  have  had  to-da^  sweetly  to  feel,  like  a  foretaste, 
of  that  peace  which  I  hnmbly  hope  to  partake  of 
soon,  without  intermption."     One  of  her  visitors 
remarking,  that  she  believed  all  doubdng  would 
be  done  away  before  the  final  removal  of  Jane, 
the  latter  replied,  "  I  hare  thought  so  to^iday ; " 
and  then  she  broke  forth  in  praising  the  Re- 
deemer.    She  abo  ezpresed  her  desire  for  a  re- 
lease, in  the  words  of  the  Bsalmist :  ~"  Oh,  that 
I  had  wings  like  a  dove  1    Then  tionld  I  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest."    "  I  lie  lingering,"  she  added, 
"  jnst  on  the  brink  «f  eternity.     What  an  aw&l 
situation  I    But  as  the  clay  to  the  potter,  who 
dares  say,  what  dost  thouf    When  a  child  I 
loved  retirement,  and  such  awfnlness  attended 
my  mind^  thongh  I  had  no  language  to  utter, 
nor  knew  what  it  meant;  yet  I  durst  not  disobev 
these  tender  sensations ;   and  I  believe  the  Al- 
mighty owned  these  seasons  and  opened  my  un- 
derstanding in  riarly  years.  I  hare  been  desirous 
not  wilfully  to  offend  Him ;  and  have  had  many 
hidden  exorcises,  remembering  it  was  said,  '  In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tremble;  but  in  me 
peace; '  which  brought  great  sweetness  over  my 
mind.    Blessed  for  ever  be  His  name."    Soon 
after,  as  she  was  lying  in  .great  compognre  and 
serenity  of  mind,  she  left  the  toils  of  mortality, 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  her  age.     Her  de- 
cease was  on  the  22d  of  Eighth  month,  1788. 


THE  WRKSTUMQ  CnAHFION. 

"  At  London,"  says  Sewel,  "there  is  a  custom 
in  summer  time,  when  the  evening  approaches 
and  tradesmen  leave  off  working,  that  many  lusty 
fellows  meet  in  the  fields  to  try  their  skill  and 
strength  in  wrestling,  when  generally  a  multitude 
of  people  stand  gazing  in  A  ring.  Now  it  so 
fell  out  that  Edward  Burrough  passed  by  the 
place  where  ihey  were  wrestling,  and  standing 
still  among  the  spectators,  saw  bow'  a  strong  and 
dexterous  fellow  had  thrown  three  others,  and 
was  waiting  for  a  fourth  champion,  if  any  dnrst 
venture  to  enter  the  lists.  At  length,  none  being 
Ixdd  enough  to  try,  Edward  Burrough  Stepped 
into  the  ring,  which  was  commonly  made  op  of 
all  sorts  of  people ;  and  having  looked  upon  the 
wrestler  with  a  serious  countenance,  the  man  was 
not  a  little  surprised,  instead  of  an  airy  antago- 
nist to  meet  with  a  grave  young  man,  and  all 
stood,  as  it  were,  amazed  at  this  sight,  eagerly 
expecting  what  would  be  the  issue  of  this  combat. 
But  it  was  qnite  another  combat  Edward  Bur- 
rough aimed  at.  For  having  already  fought 
against  spiritual  wickedness  that  had  once  pre- 
vailed in  him,  and  having  overcome  in  a  mea- 
sure by  the  grace  of  God,  he  now  endeavored  also 
•  to  fight  against  it  in  others,  and  to  turn  them 
from  theevil  of  their  ways.  With  this  intention, 
he  began  very  seriously  to  speak  to  the  bystanders, 
and  that  with  snch  a  heart-piercing  power,  that 
Iw  was  heard  by  this  mixed  multitude  with  no 


less  attention  than  admiration ;  for  his  speech 
tended  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  the  light, 
and  from  t(ie  power  of  satan  to  God.  To  effect 
this,  he  labored  with  convincing  words,  showing 
how  God  had  not  left  himself  without  witness, 
but  had  given  to  man  a  measure  of  his  grace,  and 
enlightened  every  one  with  the  light  of  Christ. 
Thus  zeUously  he  preached ;  and  thongh  many 
might  look  upon  this  as  a  novelty,  yet  it  was  of 
such  effect  that  some  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  ;  for  he  was  a  breaker  of  stony  hearts,  and 
therefore,  bya  certain  anthor  not  unjustly  called 
a  ton  of  thunder,  thongh  he  omitted  not  in  due 
season  to  speak  a  wora  of  consolation  to  those 
that  were  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit. 
— Barclay's  lelect  anecdote*. 

BIAT7TIFVL  IlAtSTBATIONB  Or  UFB. 

Bishop  Heber,  upon  departing  from  India, 
said  in  his  farewell  sermon — <*  Life  bears-  us  on 
like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  at 
first  glides  down  the  narrow  channel — through 
the  playful  murmuring  of  the  little  brook,  and 
the  windows  of  its  glassy  borders.  The  trees 
shed  their  blossoms  over  our  young  heads ;  the 
bowers  of  the  brink  seem  to  offer  themselves  to 
our  young  hands ;  we  ate  happy  in  hope,  and  we 
grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  ns ;  but  the 
stream  hurries  on,  and  still  onr  hands  are  empty. 
Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a 
wider,  deeper  flood,  amid  objects  more  striding 
and  magnificent.  We  are  animated  by  the 
moving  picture  of  enjoyment  and  industry  pass- 
ing us ;  we  are  excited  by  short  lived  disap- 
pointment. The  stream  bears  us  on,  and  our 
joysand  our  griefs  are  alike  left  us.  We  may 
be  shipwrecked,  but  we  cannot  be  delayed  ; 
whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  to- 
ward its  home,  till  the  roar  of  the  ocean  is  in  our 
ears,  and  the  waves  are  benrath  onr  feet,  and 
the  land  lessens  from  onr  eyes,  and  the  floods 
are  lifted  up  around  us,  and  we  take  onr  leave 
of  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  until  of  our  further 
voyage  there  is  no  witness,  save  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal. 


INDIVIDVAI.  BESPONSIBILITT. 

The  moment  a  man  parts  with  moral  indepen- 
dence— the  moment  he  judges  of  duty,  not  from 
the  inward  voice,  but  from  the  interest  and  will 
of  a  party;  the  moment  he  commits  himself  to  a 
leader  or  a  body,  and  winks  at  evil  because 
divisions  would  hurt  the  cause;  the  moment  he 
shakes  off  his  particular  responsibility,  because 
he  is  but  one  of  a  thousand,  or  a  million,  by 
whom  the  evil  u  done — that  moment  he  parts 
with  his  moral  power.  He  is  shorn  of  the  en- 
ergy of  single-hearted  faith  in  the  right  and  the 
true.  He  hopes  from  man's  policy  what  nothing 
but  loyalty  to  God  can  accomplish.  He  substi- 
tutes coHlne  wespons,  forged  by  man's  wisdom, 
for  celestial  power. — Channvtg. 
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F«r  Vilandi*  InteUlgeac«r. 

FIBBT  DAT  Of  THE    VK£K,    0ALUS3D    THX  8AB- 

BATH. 

Even  unong  profesriqg  CfariBtiAQs  there  is  a 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this  day. .  AH 
believe  it  right  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be 
set  apart  for  rest  and  a  more  favorable  opportn* 
nity  for  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
vrorship;  but,  like  many  other  fkVors,  the  design 
is  frustrated  by  an  improper  use.  Either  too 
mneh  relianoe  is  placed  upon  it,  or  its  obligations 
are  disregarded  almost  entirely  by  spending  this 
day  in  a  more  profligate  banner  thui  any  other, 
attending  places  of  diversion,-  and  otherwise 
spending  the  precious  time  unprofitable  both  to 
body  and  mind. 

Many  professing  Christians,  who  are  reaidy 
Baperstitionsly  to  ascribe  every  accident  on  the 
Sabbath  to  a  violation  of  its  requisitions,  do  not 
object  to  taking  up  a  collection  to  give  their  re- 
ligions teachers  a  reward  for  their  services  on 
that  day,  while  they  are  often  accessory  to  fining 
thoee^making  no  profession  of  religion,  who  are 
receiving  wages  for  their  labor. 

I  am  a  friend  to  the^  proper  observance  of  the 
day,  and  believe  it  right  to  refrain  from  all  ordi- 
nary business  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
bat  by  attaching  holiness  to  it  above  every  other 
day  of  the  week,  there  is  danger  of  making  an 
idol  of  it,  and  thereby  destroy,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure,, the  real  intent  of  the  first  promotes  of 
Christian  order. 

Clear/UHd  eo.,  Pa.,  Qih  mo.  1855. 


THERE  IS  MONET  ENOTTaH. 

Eight  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles  of 
this  earth's  surface  are  devoted  to  the  cultu^fa  of 
tobacco.  The  quantity  annually  produced  has 
recently  Heea  estimated  to  be  four  and  a  half 
billion  of  pounds,  or  four  and  a  half  pounds  to 
each  inhabitant.  The  first  cost  of  one  year's 
growth  of  tobacco,  at  four  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of 
dollars ;  but  the  sum  annually  expended  for  to- 
bacco by  the  whole  humm  family,  is  thought  to 
be  at  least  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This 
would  keep  an  army  of  five  hundred  teachers  at 
work,  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  each. 
It  would  put  a  railroad  round  the  world.  It 
would  pay  for  three  railroads,  double  track,  from 
New- York  to  SaU  Francisco.  It  would  support 
all  the  honest  poor  on  the  globe.  If  it  were 
within  the  compass  of  human  power — which 
it  is  not — to  spend  so  vast  a  sum  judiciously  in 
improving  the  human  race  by  knowledge,  disci- 
pline and  art,  it  would,  in  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, banish  from  the  world  ignorance,  want, 
crime  and  disease.  .  Ahl  man  earns  money 
enough;  what  he  wants  is  the  wufdom  to 
spend  it! 


A  OONQUXWCD  PEOPLE. — UFB  IN  BRITISH  INDIA 
—A  EEARrUI.  PIOTUKB. 

A  work  on  Continental  India,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Massie,  a  British  Missionary, 
has  just  been  published.  It  contains  many  ap- 
palling details.  The  writer  states  that,  except 
in  some  of  the  chief  cities,  most  of  the  provinces  in 
India  are  thinly  inhabited ;  vast  tracts  of  cquntry 
lie  uncultivated  and  desolate,  and  the  habitations 
of  the  people  are  utterly  wretched.  Their  food 
is  of  the  worst  kind,  and  insufficient  to  sustain 
animal  strength.  The  mendicant  has  no  resting 
place,  but  is  exposed  to  desertion,  to  be  an  out- 
cast, or  hurried  from  village  to  village,  lest  his 
death  should  entail  a  burden  en  his  poor  neigh- 
bors. The  clothing  of  the  laboring  poor  is  not 
so  much  as  will  be  a  veil  to  cover  the  shame  of 
nakedUess  :*a  rag  not  worth  threepence  is  often 
the  only  garment  for  tender  and  feminine  deli- 
cacy, for  the  aged  parent,  and  the  man  of  gray 
hairs,  few,  if  any,  of  this  class,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, ever  know  wb«t  it  is  to  enjoy  the  warmth 
and  shelter  of  a  midnight  covering,  when  the 
blanket  would  be  valued  and  its  protection  be  a 
blessing.'  Native  laborers  work  for  native 
masters,  sometimes  for  so  low  wages  as  a  penny 
or  two  pence  per  day ;  and  they  are  deemed  well 
paid  if  they  receive,  as  servants  to  Europeans, 
four  ponce  daily.  It  is,  however,  in  the  oft-re- 
curring scenes  of  famine,  or  dry  seasons  and 
Srtial  crops,  that  the  physical  wretchedness  of 
indoos  is  fully  developed.  None  but  those 
who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  horrors  then 
realized,  can  imagine  how  prostrate  and  rained 
is  their  condition  underiBuch  a  visitation. 

Mr.  Massie  says' :-fc 

"  I  have  stood  among  them  when  the  dead  were 
lying  at  my  feet  and  when  the  dying  fell  by  my 
side ;  when  the  leprous,  maimed  in  hands  and 
feet,  exhibited  their  loathsome  extremities ;  when 
old  age  and  childhood  were  covered  by  the  ulcers 
and  pustules  of  the  small-pox;  when  haggard 
famine  sat  upon  the  wan  and  sunken  cheek,  and 
the  hollow  eye  of  thousands ;  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  mete  out  the  charity  of  a  generous  foreign 
community  under  the  protection  of  armed  police 
peens ;  and  when  the  wailings  and  feeble  cry  of 
the  hungry  and  exhausted  pierced  and  agonized 
the  heart.  The  spectacle  was  not  likely  soon  to 
fade  from  the  memory,  or  the  causes  to  escape 
inquiry.  To  prevent  the  tens  of  thousands  per- 
ishing in  one  country  from  passing  into  neighbor- 
ing districts,  it  was  ^deemed  expedient  to  erect 
barriers,  and  place  an  armed  force,  lest  they 
should  paralyze  the  local  benevolence  which  was 
struggling  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  sur- 
rounding  poor.  I  have  seen  the  miserable  and 
emaciated  victims  of  famine  searching  among  the 
camels,  elephants,  and  cattle  for  particles  of  grun 
which  had  passed  undigested.  Such  scenes,  if 
they  occurred  only  once  in  the  history  of  a  nation, 
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irere  cnongh  to  excite  the  commieerntion  of  man- 
kind, and  bring  suspicion  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  men  by  whom  the  people  were  governed. 
Unhappily,  Kowover,  they  have  been  of  frequent 
Tecurrence  in  .British  Iqdia;  periodically  have 
they  been  experienced,  three  times  within  fifteen 
years.  Private  letters,  official  accounts,  and 
other  sources  of  information,  unite  with  my  evid- 
ence in  representing  that  people  subject  to  suoh 
alarming  and  consuming  destitution,  famishing 
myriads  depending  on  the  soanty  supplies  of 
charity,  hundreds  and  tbousands  perishing  from 
want  and  attendant  diseases,  villages  and  rural 
districts  depopulated  by  migration  or  death,  the 
streams  and  rivers  choked  or  Boisoned  by  the 
putrid  carcasses  of  a  people  dymg  in  too  great 
numbers  to  be  buried  by  surviving  relatives-^ 
death  not  only  arrayed  in  its  most  ghastly  forms, 
but  also  serving  to  generate  diseases  at  which 
trembling  mortality  shudders,  and  over  which 
human  courage  and  science  can  exercise  no  con- 
trol." 

He  adds  that  cholera,  with  all  its  terrors,  fre^ 
quently  prevails,  and  that  in  1833,  more  than 
150,000  miserable  creatures  fled,  from  the  coun- 
try, to  seek  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capitals, 
the  means  of  Sustaining  life.  Myriads  perished 
at  home  and  on  th«'  roads ;  and  the  remnant  who 
did  not  abandon  the  country  parts,  and  yet  con- 
tinued to  sustain  life,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
emaciation  which  defies  description.  Their 
personal  appearance  was  scarcely  human  ;  their 
anatomy  was  nearly  as  much  developed  as  that 
of  actual  skeletons ;  the  articulations  of  each 
joint,  but  for  the  skin,'  might  have  been  traced ; 
their  stomachs  were  unnaturally  swollen,  and 
their  color  was  of  the  deepest  jet.  These  were 
British  subjects,  who  had  been  taken  under  con- 
trol and  made  tributaries,  to  the  support  of 
government ;  whose  land  was  taxed  so  highly 
that  no  more  than  scVen-sixtcenths  of  the  produce 
went  to  the  husbtlndmen ;  and  whose  fmits  of 
industry  could  be  sold  to  no  other  merchant  than 
their  irresponsible  government ;  while  they  had 
been  able  to  purchase  goods  in  no  market  but 
what  their  rulers  famished.  It  is  a  country 
where  the  tax  and  land  collectors,  where  the 
judges  and  arbiters  in  all  contests  or  disputes, 
are  the  armed  conquerors  and  rulers  of  the 
region. 

He  adds,  that  the  British  power  has  been 
stretched  over  Hindostan,  by  the  employment  of 
native  armies.  One  nation  has  been  marched 
against  another,  and  one  class  has  helped  to  sub- 
due the  other.  While  the  British  conquerors 
have  never  employed  a  larger  force  than  thirty- 
seven  thousand  European  troops,  the  native 
Hindoo  ranks  have  sometimes  numbered  mora 
than  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  fighting 
soldiers,  accoutred  and  upheld  by  British  pay. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed,  as  was  the  case, 
that  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  has  been  to  ele- 


vate the  few  and  depress  the  multitude;  to 
cherish  a  native  aristocracy,  the  landed  gentry, 
and  a  dominant  interest.  A  few  in  every  pro- 
vince will  be  recognized  as  large  proprietors, 
wealthy  baboos,  powerful  semindors,  and  pros- 
perous adventurers.  And  although  the  ancient 
rajahs,  or  chiefs  of  feudal  dynasties,  have  passed 
away,  men  have  been  raised  up  who  occupy  their 
places  and  power.  Not  a  few  among  the  Hin- 
doos have  acquired  property  and  influence'  by 
their  sabseiviency  to  English  employers,  and 
their  consequent  facilities  for  traffio  and  lucra- 
tive speculation.  Suoh  men  have  retired  to  their 
own  country,  and  secured  to  themselves  distinc- 
tion and  influence  among  their  countrymen. 
These,  however,  mugt  be  regarded  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  rather  than 
as  any  exemplification  of  the  neneficence  of 
British  rule  in  India. — jExchange  paper. 


DIVISIBILITT. 

.  There  are  many  iiistaaces  in  which  matter 
has  been  divided  into  almost  incredible  minute- 
ness. Gold  has  been  hammered  so  thin,  that 
360,000  leaves  are  required  to  make  an  inch  in 
thickness.  360,000  leaves  will  make  1,800 
volumes  of  200  pages  each,  so  that  in  the  small 
space  of  one  inch  our  little  readers  might  have  a 
library  containing  as  many  volumes  as  the  Wil- 
mington Library. 

The  relative  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
seen  through  a  telescope,  are  marked  by  fine  lines 
of  wire,  that  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It 
is  necessary  that  these  wires  should  be  exceed- 
ingly fine,  otherwise,  being  magnified  by  the  eye- 
glass, they  would  have  an  apparent  thickness 
that  would  render  them  inapplicable  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  spider's  web  was  fbrmerly  nsed,  but 
as  the  power  of  the  glasses  was  very  much  in- 
creased, these  were  found  to  be  too  coarse. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Dr. 
Wollastou  succeeded  in  obtaining  wire  for  this 
purpose,  that  did  not  exceed  the  18,000th  uf  an 
inch  In  diameter.  It  is  said  that  a  quantity  of 
this  wire  equal  in  bulk  to  a  common  rifle  ball, 
would  reach  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 
This  wire  is  made  of  platinum,  and  the  process  by 
which  it  was  made  is  very  ingenious.  The 
Doctor  bad  platinum  wire  drawn  out  as  fine  as 
possible,  and  then  drawn  through  the  axis  of  a 
small  glass  tube,-  into  which  melted  silver  was 
poured.  The  silver  and  platinum  now  formed 
one  wire,  which  was  again  drawn  out  as  fine  as 
possible.  The  whole  was  next  put  in  nitric  acid 
which  dissolved  away  the  silver  but  left  the 
platinum  wire  so  fine  that  it  could  not  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.        * 

The  organized  world  afibrds  still  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  extreme  divisibility  of  matter. 

The  blfod  which  flows  in  the  veins  of  animals, 
is  not  as  it  appears  to  be,  a  uniform  fluid,  but  is 
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composed  of  small  red  globules  floating  in  a  trans- 
parent fluid  called  serum.  In  the  human  species 
the  diameter  of  these  globulesis  aboucthe  4000th 
of  an  inch,  and  oonsequeptly  in  a  drop  of  blood 
that  would  hang  suspended  from  the  point  of  a 
fine  cambric  needle,  there  would  be  no  less  than 
a  million  of  these  globules.  But,  animalcula 
have  beep  discovered  that  are  smaller  thau  these 
globules;  if  these  have  globules  of  blood  that 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
bodies,  as  the  globules  of  our  blood  do  to  the 
sise  of  our  bodies,  by  what  process  of  calculation 
shall  we  arrive  at  numbers  su^oiently  expres- 
sive to  convey  an  aociirate  idea  of  the  minuteness 
of  tbeso  glolwles  ? — Delaware  Joumcd, 


ELECTBICrrT — CONDUCTION. 

The  following^is  the  substance  of  a  lecture  re- 
cently delivered  by  Professor  Faraday,  before  the 
Royal  Society,  on  a  disputed  question  of  electri- 
cal conduction :  ,  , 

"  The  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  electricity 
can  be  transmitted  through  .fluid  bodios  without 
decomposing  them.  In  explaining  and  illustiat- 
ing  the  subject,  Prof.  Faraday  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  experiments,  to  show  the  relative  powers 
of  different  substances  of  oondi^cting  frictional 
and  voltaic  electricity.  The  conduction  of  fric- 
tional Ueotricity  by  wires,  by  the  hand,  and  by 
a  solid  piece  of  nitre,  when  applied  to  a  charged 
electrometer,  are  supposed  to  be  produced  with- 
out any  chemical  action,  and  is  called  '  oonduo-' 
tion  proper ;'  but  when  liquids  are  the  igaedia 
through  which  electricity  is  conducted,  decom- 
position takes  place,  and  many  experiments  seem 
to  oonfiim  the  opinion,  which  by-  some  electri- 
cians is  considered  an  established  law,  the  amount 
of  decomposition  has  a  definite  relation  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  transmitted.  Faraday's 
researches  have  established  the  fact,  that  when 
an  electric  current  is  passing  through  a  fluid  and 
decomposing  it,  the  process  of  decomposition 
takes  place  instantaneously  in  each  particle  of 
the  fluid  that  serves  to  conduct  the  electricity, 
and  that  a  train  of  decompositions  and  reoom- 
-positions  is  thus  set  in  action.  Whether  any 
portion  of  electricity  passes  by  "  conduction  pro- 
per" beyond  that  which  thus  decomposes  the 
fluid,  b  the  question  that  remains  to-  be  deter- 
mined, and'on  which  Prof.  Faraday  expressed 
himself  still  dbubtful,  though  it  might  be 
gathered  from  his  observations  that  his  opinion 
leans  towards  the  hypothesis  of  partial  '  condqa- 
tion  proper'  through  fluids.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  electricity  that  are  excited 
by  chemical  ftction,  and  the  difficulty  of  estimat- 
ing the  amount  transmitted,  he  kept  a  galvano- 
meter deflected  for  a  few  moments  by  the  excite- 
ment of  electricity  in  a  small  pair  of  platinum 
and  sine  plates  applied  to  his  tongus)  and  ob- 
serred  that  in  that  abort  space  of  time  a  greater 


quantity  of  electricity  had  been  called  into  action 
by  those  small  plates  than  is  contained  in  sevexal 
thunder  storms.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred 
that  a  quantity  of  voltaic  electricity,  inappreci- 
able by,  the  instraments  employed  in  ordinary 
experimeuts,  might  be  conducted  unobserved, 
without  decomposing  action,  ^which  quantity, 
however,  if  it  had  been  in  the  state  of  intensity 
of  fric(ional  electricity,  would  exhibit  powerfu 
effects.' 

Professor  Faraday  noticed  the  experiments  of 
electricians  on  the  Continent,  which  appeared  to 
confirm  the  notion,  that  even  frictional  electricity 
«annat  b'e  conducted  thFOiigb  water  without  de- 
composing it,  and  in  opposition  to  that  hypo- 
thesis, he  exhibited  others,  which  he  said  it  is 
difficult  to  explain,  except  on  the  supposition  that 
water  conducts  directly,  in  the  same  manner  as 
solid  cofldnctors.  'Two  wet  muslin  bags,  blown 
.out,  to  resemble  in  effect  two  large  soap  bubbles, 
were  held  in  the  electric  field,  between  the 
electrical  machine  and  a  conductor  connected 
with  the  earth,  without  being  so  near  as  to  re- 
ceive any  charge.  When  removed  together,  and 
applied  to  the  electrometer,  there  was  no  indi- 
cation of  electricity ;  but  when  one  bag  was 
separated  f^om  the  other  whilst  under  the  influ- 
ence of  electrical  inducuon,  they  then  exhibited 
electrical  conditions,  one  being  negative  and  the 
other  positive,  in  the  eatne  manner  as  two 
metallic  balls  would.  The  evaporation  of  spirits 
of  wine  without  decomposition,  by -the  heat  of 
two  immersed  conducting  plates  from,  a  voltaic 
battery,  was  also  noticed,  as  evidence  of  '  con- 
duction proper'  ^y  <^  fluid.  Prof.  Faraday,  in 
conclusion,  expressed  his  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  mysterious  power  of  electricity,  and  said, 
with  respect  to  the  special  action  of  the  force  he 
had  that  evening  'noticed,  his  mind  '  is  still  in 
doubt.'" 


VAtUB  OT  TBTFIiES. 

A  kind  word,  a  gentle  act,  a  cheerful  smile, — 
what  sunshine  they  bring  with  them ;  especially 
to  the  sorrowing  heart.  How  much  by  these 
we  may  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and 
to  the  pleasant  memories  of  those  who  meet  us 
in  life's  journey.  It  is  these  little  kindnesses, 
these  gentle  offices  of  courtesy  and  affection,  that 
make  up  half  the  real  blessedness  of  life.  And 
they  cost  so  little  !  They  ask  so  Small  a  portion 
of  our  time  and  labor ;.  so  little  sacrifice  of  our 
convenience  or  comfort. 


In  order  to  grow  wiser,  says  the  Westminster 
Review,  perhaps  we  could  hardly  do  better  than 
recur  to  the  little  parable  spoken  some  time 
since,  on  the  border  of  Wales,  by  an  itinerant 
pieaoher  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance :  "  I  was 
going  towards  the  hills,"  he  said,  "early  one 
misty  morning..    I  saw  something  moving  on 
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the  mountain  aide,  to  strange  looking  that  I  took 
it  for  a  monster.  When  I  came  nearer  to  it,  I 
fband  it  was  a  man.  When  I  came  still  nearer 
to  him,  I  found  he  was  my  brother." 

FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MONTH  21, 1885. 

DKTTMHOND  LIGBT. 

The  three  angles  of  the  enormoos  triangle  by 
which  a  topographical  surrey  is  primarily  con- 
ducted, -sometimes  eighty  «r  a  hundred  miles 
asunder,  must  be  Tisible  from  one  another ;  but 
how  to  produce  the  visibility  f  In  the  earlier 
surreys,  where  such  daring  distances  were  not 
attempted,  a  signal  light  was  in  some  cases  ob- 
tained by  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  from  a 
well  adjusted  surface  of  poliAhed  tin,  or  by  Ben- 
gal lights  being  fired  at  night,  or  by  a  powerful 
Argand  lamp  being  placed  behind  a  lens  or  be- 
fore a-parabolio  remoter ;  but  Lieut.  Drummond, 
of  the  i£nglish  Navy,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Irish  surrey,  made  a  happy  suggestion,  which 
eclipsed  in  efficiency  all  others. 

In  what  is  called  the  -  i>rt«mmont2  or  Lime 
light,  a  small  ball  of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  spirit  flame  fed  by  pure  oxygen  gMi;  the 
flame,  in  a  highly-Tivid  state,  heats  the  lime  to 
an  intense  degree,  and  in  .this  heated  state  it 
emits  a  light  of  surprising  brilliancy,  far  exceed- 
ing tlutk  of  any  flame  yet  seen.  ■  So  beautifal  was 
Drammond's  apparatus  constructed,  that  the 
lamp  fed  itself  with  spirit  and*  with  oxygen,  sup- 
plied  itself  with  balls  of  lime,  as  each  one  slowly 
wasted,  and  reflected  its  surpassing  light  from 
an  exquisitely  polished  parabolic  surface,  of  sil- 
yered  copper.  It  was  not  merely  figuratively, 
but  literally  true,  that  a  piece  of  lime  not  bisger 
than  a  boy's  marble,  emitted  a  light  at  London- 
derry which  was  visible  at  Belfast'-a  distance 
in  a  direct  line  of  nearly  seventy  miles.  On  a 
later  occasion,  Colonel  Colby  made  a  lime-light 
signal  visible  from  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  to  Ben 
Lomotd,  in  Scotland,  a  straight  line  distance  of 
ninety-five  milet. — Daily  Morning  Timf*. 


READ  BBFOBE  TOD  BOT. 

At  a  public  auction  of  the  library  of  Dr. 
Francis  Bernard,  (an  eminent  English  physioiaD,) 
it  happened  in  the  progress  of  the  sale,  that  the 
auctioneer  held  up  a  particular  book,  and  called 
tho  attention  of  the  crowd  to  it,  saying,  "that 
there  was  an  important  observation  written  in 
the  volume  he  was  about  to  sell,  in  Dr.  Bernard's 
own  handl"  This  intimation  produced  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  among  the  bidders ;  but  when  tbe  book 
was  knocked  down  at  a  high  price,  the  pnishaser 
read  to  his  astoniriiment :  "  I  have  perused  this 
book)  and  it  u  not  worth  a  fiurtUag." 


tm  ttitait'  latMlgntn. 
OHVBOH  AND  STATS.- 

No  man  who  has  a  sense  of  his  own  resposibili- 
ty,  and  who  fully  appreciates  his  duty  to  the 
world,  and  more  eBpe<aal]y  to  the  Church,  can 
look  calmly  on  the  fluctuating  soenes  of  our  own 
titne,  without  being  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  apparent 
inefficiency  of  the  means  employed  to  accomplish 
it.  The  subject  of  slavery,  the  absorbing  question 
of  the  present  day,  offers  a  fitting  theme  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  which  may  be  recommended 
as  the  safety  lamp  that  is  to  guide  the  workman 
in  those  dark  recesses  which  the  reformatory 
movements  of  our  day  propose  to  explore  and 
purify. 

Several  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  hav« 
already  separated  upon  this  engrossing  topic;  and 
in  politick  tbe  same  dividing  line  ill  being  drawn. 
The  parties  and  factions  that  have  hitherto  oc- 
cupied places  of  power,  appear  to  be  sinking 
into  imbecility,  while  the  slave  power  on  tho  one 
hand,  and  its  opponents  on  the  other,  are  rising 
in  strong  antagonism  with  each  other,  mingled, 
unblippily,  with  much  bitter  and  hostile  feeling. 
It  beoomes  us  to  enquire,  bow  far  church  and 
state  should  mingle  together  in  the  strife,  or, 
rather,  how  fax  the  church  should  go  in  its 
award  of  commendation  to  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  day ;  movements  that  seen!  to  have 
a  tendency  toward  the  support  of  testimonies 
held  by  religions  professors,  aud  espedally  by 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  whether  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  a^good  man  to  Yote ;  and  to  vote  in 
support  of  those  testimonies  which  the  Society  of 
Friends  holds  dear.  The  answer  of  this  questioo 
must  be  met  in  every  man's  conscience ;  and, 
considering  a  vote  in  the  light  of  a  testimony 
against  evil,  most  religious  men,  probably,  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  spirit  of 
warfare  in  the  political  arena  of  party  strife,  and 
sectional  prejudice,  or  bitterness,  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against.  How  rif^  this  is,  may  be 
learned  from  almost  every  daily  paper  that  issues 
from  the  press ;  how  rare  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
preached  a  charity  that  suffiereth  long,  may  be 
learned  from  the  same  source.  It  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  opposing  political  parties 
that  they  should  indulge  in  harshness,  and  allow 
their  prejudices,  in  some  measure,  to  bias  their 
judgment.  The  North  and  the  South  are  op- 
posed  to  each  other,  and  the  political  leaders  of 
both  sections  abuse  and  vilify  their  opponents  : 
the  papers  of  one  are  filled  with  stories  of  wrong 
and  outrage;  while  those  of  the  other  become  the 
justifiers  of  evil,  and  accusers  in  their  turn.  The 
spirit  of  detraction  and  war  abound  in  each,  and 
it  bocomerus  to  ask,  how  fiur  we  are  committed 
to  this  spirit.  A  firm,  determined  opposition  to 
the  sins  « the  land  beoomes  the  Christian  warrior, 
but  how  tu  hi*  weapons  thonld  aooord  with  thoM 
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of  the  worid,  is  a  serioas  qnestaon,  involTi&g  not 
only  indmdaal  wel&re,  but  pabllo  and  general 
good. 

Slaver;  has  drawn  a  line  of  separation  between 
the  North  and  South,  not  only  on  political 
grounds,  but  in  the  religious,  socia),  and  education^ 
u  interests  of  the  two  seotionp.  The  members 
of  the  visible  church  may  be  separated  by  gco- 

Eaphioal  lines,  butshould  the  bond  which  unites 
at  to  heart  be  broken,  or  limited  by  sectional 
bounds?  Must  there  be  jealousy  and  abuse,  or 
even  prejudice,  against  such  as  feel  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  who  desire  to  do  their  duty  but 
are  ignorant  of  it  1  We  are  too  apt  to  measure 
the  sin  of  slaveholders  by  what  we  know 
would  be  the  enormity  of  our  own  guilt,  if  we 
were  to  adopt  their  praetioes.  The  mantle  of 
oar  charily  is  not  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
multitude)  of  their  ignorance  and  infirmities. 
While  it  may  be  our  duty  to  come  Out  from  among 
them  and  be  separate  in  practice,  we  should  stifl 
be  near  them  in  sympathy,  labor  and  pniyer. 
Let  us  not  fall  into  the  general  tide  of  carnal  og- 
position,  nor  become  standard  bearers  in  political 
strife,  but  rather  the  simple  messengers  of  that 
gospel  which  longetb  for  the  heathen  and  re- 
^seth  not  the  vilest  of  the  race.  P. 

7th  mo.  1866. 


ouRiosiTixs  or  sciaNCs. — ooBransnoN. 

During  a  recent  lecturiB  by  Prof.  Faraday,  at 
tho  Boyu  Institute,  London,  a  piece  of  pure  iron, 
peculiarly  prepared  so  that  its  particles  might 
present  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  was  ignited,  and  con- 
tinued to  bum  like  tinder.  Some  iron  filings 
and  gunpowder  were  mixed,  together,  and 
sprinUed  into  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine  burn- 
ing on  a  plate,  when  the  iron  filincs  caught  fire 
and  bunt  in  bright  sparks,  whilst  the  gunpowder 
passed  through  the  flame  without  igniting,  and 
the  quantity  that  fell  on  the  plate  was  afterwards 
dried  and  exploded.  Lead  prepared  in  a  similar 
way  was  shown  to  be  still  more  inflammable,  for 
it  caught  fire  in  a  beautiful  flame  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  Prof.  Faraday  stated  that  lead  is 
nearly  as  inflammable  as  phosphoms,  and  he  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  its  not  burning  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  be  that  the  solid  product  of 
combustion  forms  a  film  that  prevents  contact 
with  the  oxygen,  and  the  conducting  power  of 
the- other  parts  of  the  metal  draws  off  and  dis- 
sipates the  beat.  He  pointed  out  the  itdmirable 
arrangements  by  which  these  combustible  pro- 
perties of  the  metal  are  kept  in  proper  control, 
and  bodies  that  are  really  so  in  inflammable  are 
made  to  serve  as  strong  resisters  of  combustion. 
Prof.  Faraday  said  that  thoagh  animal  heat  is 
not,  graerally  speaking,  caused  by  combustion, 
yet  the  analogy  between  the  processes  is  so  close, 
that  he  ooold  not,  with  satisfaction  to  himself, 
eonelade  his  lectores  on  the  ehraniatry  of  com- 


position without  alluding  to  the  subject,  and 
showing  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are  going 
on  in  vaa  lungs  during  respiration.  He  then  ar- 
ranged some  experiments  to  prove  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  and  he  presented 
on  a  plate  a  mass  of  charcoal  weighing  three  lbs., 
as  representing  the  quantity  that  passes  from  a 
man  during  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
volume  af  carbon  in  the  atmosphere,  thoueh  it 
contained  only  one  per  cent,  of  oarbonic  acid,  is, 
he  stated,  greater  than  all  the  carbon  that  is  stored 
in  coal  strata  in  the  earth,  or  spread  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  in  vegetation. — Sdmtific 
American. 


D8ATB8  BT  HSAT. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  terrible 
eovp  de  toleily  or  snnMitroke,  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  .as  in  our  own  during  hot  weather.  In 
Europe  It  is  comparatively  unknown,  nor  is  it 
ever  found  to  exert  its  fearful  influence  in  the 
hottest  torrid  oli^ie  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
found  in  New  York,  (the  great  cause  is  really 
not  so  much  tho  extreme  heat  itself,  as  its 
action  np'on  those  not  accustomed  to  its  influence. 
Thus  the  amp  de  toleil  is  niore  frequent  when 
there  has  been  a  cool  spell  of  weather  within  the 
past  twenty-fonr  hours. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Ve  are  all  so  much 
wedded  to  mere  use  and  habit  that  we  cannot  be 
induced  to  lay  it  aside  even  for  the  sake  of  gain> 
ing  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  convenience, 
and  perhaps  when  life  itself  is  at  stake.  Most 
decidedly  a  very  great  pity.  For  were  it  not  for 
this,  we  would  Me  by,  from  twelve  meridian 
untu  four,  P.  M.,  and  make  it  up  by  early  rising 
and  going  to  bed  a  little  later.  There  are  divers 
little  inconveniences  in  the  way  of  this  arrange- 
ment, snch  as  bank  hoars  and  broker's  hours, 
but  we  were  not  thinking  of  thiogs  in  the  way, 
but  of  things  as  they  should  be,  if  all  were  in 
proper  order. 

But  those  who  are  sun-struck  are  not  generally 
busied  in  counting-roems,  biit  are  day  laborers, 
and  men  who  might  as  well  be  at  work  in  the 
fresh,  cool,  early  morning,  as  during  the  atro- 
cious heat  of  noon-day.  In  some  parts  of  Europe, 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  day-laborers  going 
to  their  work  as  early  as  three  in  the  morning. 
Bnt  these  are  people  who  go  to  roost  with  the 
birds,  if  not  a  little  in  advance  of  the  feathered 
gentry. 

Much  as  is  said  about  the  heat,  it  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  there  are  very  few  places  in 
tropical  climates  where  the  thermometer  rises 
much  higher  than  in  Philadelphia.  Parkyns  in 
his  life  in  Abyssinia,  speaks  of  the  thermometer 
as  beiiw  at  ISQ  to  ISO  deg.  in  the  sun,  which 
would  wont  oorrespond  to  98  or  100  deg.  in  tho 
shade.  There  are  one  or  two  onfortunate  places 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  m  well  m  the  oele- 
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brated  Pan  of  Matanzaa,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
proverb  is  reversed,  and  that  be  fares  worst  who 
goes  out  of  the  fire  into  the  pan ;  but  we  cannot  hope 
to  excel  in  all  things,  and  will  therefore  admit 
that  there  are,  or  maj  be,  one  or  two  places 
which  excel  Third  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  Nassau  street,  New  York»  and  the 
whole  of  Albany,  in  heat.  But  in  the  tropical 
regions  referred  to,  the  natives  have  the  sense  to 
go  in^not  only  when  it  rains,  but  when  it  shines. 
This  is  a  piece  of  wisdom  which  wo  have  yet  to 
learn. — Evening  Bulletin. 


From  the  Leiiure  Rcnir. 
"  BLIND  AS  A  MOLE.' 


On  a  bright  sunshiny  day  "in  the  merry  month 
of  May,"  a  few  years  ago,  I  found  myself,  in 
company  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  scrambling  all 
fours  over  an  abrupt  piece  of  rock  wbioh  looks 
up  on  the  one  side  to  Edina's  hoary-headed  guar- 
dian, Arthur's  Scat,  and  down  on  the  other  into 
the  placid  face  of  Duddingston  Loch.  The  spot 
is  to  a  certain  extent  historic  ground,  for  along 
this  little  valley  the  young  chevalier's. army  de- 
filed in  1745,  on  their  way  to  the  field  of  Pres- 
tonpans.  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  was  the 
aim  of  our  walk :  certainly  my  Mend  had  an  eye 
to  the  picturesque,  and  inhaled  many  a  good 
draught  of  light  and  shade ;  while  I  picked  up 
tiny  morsels  of  grass  and  trashy-looking  weeds, 
eyeing  them  with  greater  glee  than  the  Bathurst 
or  San  Francisco  pilgrim  fingers  his  jaundice- 
faced  idol.  Having  no  exclusive  object  in  our 
ramble,  we  felt  at  liberty  to  draw  amusement  and 
instruction  from  any-thing,  whether  from  the 
cirrus  clouds  chasing  each  other  across  the  dear 
blue  field  of  heaven,  or  those  noisy  gentlemen 
the  sable  daws,  careeong  round  the  distant 
towers  of  old  Craig-Millar  Castle.  The  attention 
of  my  companion  was  attracted  by  a  rustling 
noise  close  under  his  feet ;  and  making  a  by  no 
means  graceful  descent  to  the  spot  whence  it 
proceeded,  he  noticed  appearing  from  a  compact 
mass  of  stones  and  rubbish  the  hind  quarters  of 
a  dark  rat-looking  animal,  which  seemed  violent- 
ly convulsed  by  Tain  efforts  to  pierce  further 
into  the  ground.  To  solve,  if  possible,  bis  diffi- 
culty, I  joined  him,  and  seizing  the  stumpy  tail, 
pulled  from  its  dark  and  winding  retreat  a  strug- 
gling mole.  Many  of  our  country  readers,  when 
Boys,  may  have  thoughtlessly  caught  such  by 
means  of  a  trap — thoughtlessly,  we  say,  for  the 
mole  is  not  an  animal  to  be  foolishly  destroyed, 
as  it  often  has  been.  As  suddenly  as  a  greasy- 
tailed  pig  the  animal  slipped  from  my  fingers, 
and  before  I  could  retake  him,  was  half  buried 
among  the  roots  of  the  grass  ;  but  when  swung 
comfortably  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  escape 
was  impossible,  and  home  we  went  with  our 
prize,  which  puffed  and  snorted  in  the  worst  im- 
aginable humor. 

Anxious  to  watch  the  habits  of  oar  singular 


friend,  a  temporary  habitation  was-  construeted 
for  him,  from  an  old  tea-chest,  on  which  was 
fitted  a  glass  lid,  with  sufficient  apertures  to  ad- 
mit an  abundant  supply  of  air.  A  quantity  of - 
earth  served  him  for'a  bod,  and  worms,  in  dozens , 
constituted  his  daily  rations.  Could  any  reason- 
able mole  desire  more  ?  .^nd  yet,  on  the  third 
day  from  his  capture,  he  was  amqng  the  things 
which  were ! 

Believing  that  some  little  interest  may  be 
taken  even  in  a  bumble  niole  by  the  readers  of 
the  "  Leisure  Hour,"  I  purpose  to  detail  our  ob- 
servations, first,  on  bis  habits,  and  then  on  his 
structure.  Determined  to  decide  for  ourselves, 
if  possible,  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  mole's 
"  eyes,  or  no  eyes,"  we  set  about  a  series  of  sim- 
ple experiments' to  test  our  friend's  susceptibili- 
ty to  light.  Of  .Aonrso  we  bad  the  authority  of 
many  naturalists  in  favor  of  his  eyesight,  and 
Among  the  rest,  that  of  old  Buffon;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  credibility  of  all  his  statements, 
we  had  also  read  in  the  same  gentleman's  work, 
that  four  hundred' men  breakfasted  on  the  egg 
of  a  dodo,  and  this  dteadful  swallow  made  us 
very  suspicious. 

As  the  box  in  which  the  mole  resided  was 
provided  with  a  glass  top,  we  oould  at  pleasure 
keep  him  in  comparative  darkness,  or  shower 
in  upon  him  a  flood  of  light,  by  simply  moving 
the  gas  flame  so  as  .to  have  it  shaded  by  the  side 
of  the  box,  or  placed  in  full  blaze. above  the  glass. 
When  in  the  former  state,  the  little  nibbler  de- 
voured his  supper  of  wornTs  with  great  avidity, 
seeming  to  be  as  comfortable  on  the  surface  of 
the  mould  as  if  in  his  subterranean  burrow ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  light  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  than  he  displayed  the  utmost  uneasiness, 
and  dived  into  the  profundity  of  the  soil.  In 
his  marches,  also,  which,  by  the  way,  though 
not  so  full  of  grace  as  a  dancing-master's  walk, 
were  yet  far  from  ungainly,  he  invariably  ap- 
peared cognizant  of  the  presence  of  an  opposing 
obstacle  without  coming  in  actual  contact  with  it 
and  turned  light  or  left,  face-about,  in  quite  a 
a  dignified  style.  In  some  instances  the  smell 
of  the  obstacle  might  have  been  the  indicator  of 
ite  presence ;  but  in  order  to  overrule  this  ob- 
jection, a  variety  of  objects  were  employed,  as 
the  human  hand,  a  piece  of  wood,  a  table  knife, 
a  bit  uf  looking-glass,  a  tea-plate,  and  several 
other  articles  ;  and  invariably  with  the  same  re- 
sult :  so  that  the  next  time  a  man  runs  his  .head 
against  a  post,  we  will  try  to  forget  the  old  say- 
ing, "  as  blind  as  a  mole." 

In  tbe  pursuit  of  his  prey,  we  had  another 
proof  of  our  friend's  eyesight.  A  few  worms 
were  dropped  quietly  into  the  box,  out  of  the 
mole's  sight:  tney  speedily  crept  into  the  mould, 
but  in  their  perambulations  again  saw  light  at 
intervals,  not  unfrcquently  a  few  inches  oafore 
Mr.  Mole's  nose;  but  wo  betide  the  unhappy 
wight  who  did  so !  he  was  oarefully  watched 
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until  an  opportunity  occurrea'of  getting  him 
endwiBe  into  tho  sharp-toothed  jaws  of  hia  de- 
stroyer, when  he  was  quietly  munched  ap,  just 
as  a  child  would  a  stick  of  barley-Stagar.  This 
last  fact  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  which 
came  under  our  observation.  Why,  with  his 
strong  jaws  and  lancet  teeth,  he  would  not  seise 
a  worm  by  the  side,  as  I  have  seen  a  watemewt 
do  scores  of  times,  and  make  his  own  of  it,  in- 
stead of  allowing  one  after  another  to  scamper 
off  from  between  his  very  jaws,  I  cannot  under- 
stand ;  bnt  that  such  is  the  case  •  I  am'-  well  as- 
sured. Our  verdict  on  the  eyes  of  the  mole 
amounts  to  this,  that  tho  Aiole  does  see,  but  that 
his  rangp  of  vision  is  very  limited. 

Having  thus  declared  that  our  friend  has  the 
power  of  sight,  it. would  be  still  more  satisfactory 
to  find,  if  posdble,  his  eyes.  For  this  purpose  a 
party  of  young  liaturalists  sat  on  his  body,  while 
one,  with  all  the  sago  demonstrativenesa  of  a 
Cuvier,  proceeded  with  the  work  of  dissection. 
As  our  observations  of  the  head  entirely  agree 
with  those  of  H.  K.  Creed,  Esq.,  of  Christ's 
College  Cambridge,  and  published  by  him  in  the 
♦'Naturalist,"  February,  1852,  it  will  sufiGce  to 
give  his  account.  "Having  lately,"  he  says, 
"  been  carefully  examining  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
mon mole,  I  find  that  the  little  black  tnberoules 
which  are  seen,  on  turning  aside  the  hair,  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  have  each  tin  optic  nerve 
communicating  with  the  brain.''  This  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  reviled  little  animal  in  ques- 
tion enjoins  the  blessings  of  sight ;  for  surely  an 
All-wise  Creator  would  never  form  an  animal 
with  &11  the  apparatus  for  visiofi,  and  yet  deny  it 
the  use  of  it.  ■ 

Passing  now  ffom  the  eyes  to  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  mole,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on 
removing  hi's  coat  is  the  eztraordinnry  develop- 
ment of  thfe  muscles  of  the  forepart  of  the  body, 
in  comparison  with  the  hinder  quarters.  The 
arms,  Or  fore  legs,  are  short,  stiff- looking  append- 
a<;e3,  and  covered  with  what  would  seem  to  bo  a 
superabundance  of  flesh.  Thi:),  however  i»  not 
the  case;  large  as  the' quantity  is,  it  is  firm,  use- 
fiil  flcs^,  giving  healthy  strength  to  every  action 
of  the  body.'  'The  chest  also  is  protected  by  a 
thick  and  broad  expansion  of  muscles.  But,  lack- 
a-day  for  the  hind-legs,  they  are  as  poor  as  a  rat's.i 
Certain  it  is,  that  were  the  creature  divided  about 
the  middle  in  two  pieces,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  over  the  impression  that  the^no  part  belong- 
ed to  a  larder  resident,  and  the  other  to  a  poor 
half-starved  outcast.  The  aim  in  this  unequal 
distribution  of  flesh  is  very  evident.  Prom  tho 
nature  of  the  mole's  habits,  it  requires  prodigious 
strength  in  its  fore  quarters,  that  it  may  over- 
come the  many  obstacles  to  its  subterranean  ex-' 
plorations. 

Nor  is  the  difference  in  the  skeleton  less  mark- 
ed. The  bones  of  the  hind  leg  exhibit  no  mate- 
rial difference  from  the  corresponding  bones  in 


higher  animals,^  being  elongated  ind  oviindrical 
in  shape,  as  in  the  legs  of  x  hare  or  rabbit.  In 
the  fore-legs,  however,  we  have  a  structure  which 
almost  defies  description,  thougl^  we  hope  by  aid 
of  the  accompanying  skeleton  to  give  some  notion 
of  its  peculiarities.  To  begin  witlt  the  scapula, 
or  shoulder  blade,  which  in  man  and  most  other 
mammals  assumes  a  somewhat  triangular  form, 
having  two  flat  faces,  one  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  an  upright  ridge)  this  bone  is  familiar  to 
every  one  wh6  has  picked  the  fiddle-bone  of  a 
rabbit.  In  the  mole  the  scapula  loses  its  expand- 
ed form,  and  appears  as  a  prismatic  club,  with 
three  sEarp  cages,  and  furrows  between  them. 
Collar-bones  attach  the  shoulder-joint  to  the 
breast-booe,  and'  are  present  only  in  a  few  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  monkeys,  kangaroos,  bats,  and 
tiro  or  three  others.  In  shape,  it  may  be  said 
generally  to  resomhio  Hogart)i's  line  of  beauty, 
being  a  long  and  beautifully  curved  bone;  in  our 
subject,  however,  its  length  is  contracted,  and  its 
breadth  increased,  being  a  short,  thickened  body, 
with  greater  breadth  thad  length.  Next  look  at 
the  humerus ;  instead  of  a  fine  long  cylindrical 
bone,  a  shortened,  flattened,  and  sinuated  piece 
of  osseus  matter  is  presented, '  with  curves  and 
points,  and  flats  and  depressions,  sufficient  to 
puzzle  a  mathematician.  The  aim  of  this  won- 
derful formation  of  bene  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  large  development  of  muscle;  namely,  to  give 
sufficient  strength  to  enable  the  burrowing  crea- 
ture to  overcome  almost  any  difficulties,  and  re- 
sist impending  dangers,  which  would  inevitably 
destroy  an  animah  of  another  organization. 

It  is  impossible,  in  contemplating  the  anato- 
my of  such  a  creature,  not  to  feel  that  it  is  as 
perfect  in  its  k)nd  as  the  gigantic  elephant,  or 
the  well  proportioned  horse ;  and  that  it  as  for- 
cibly displays  the  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  great  and  benevolent  Maker  of 
us  all. 


The  census  of  1850  shows  that  the  oldest 
person  living  in  the  United  States  was  140. 
This  person  was  nn  Indian  woman,  residing  in 
North  Carolina.  In  the  same  State  was  an  In- 
dian aged  125,  a  negro  woman  111,  two  black 
females  110  each,  one  mulatto  male  120,  "and 
several  white  males  and  females  aged  from  106 
to  114.  ]n  the  parish  of  Lafayette,  Louisiana, 
was  a  female  black,  aged  120.  In  several  of  the 
States  there  were  foand  persons,  white  and  black, 
aged  from  110  to  115.  There  were  in  the  United 
States  in  1850,  2,555  persons  over  100  years. 
-This  shows  that  about  one  person  in  9,000  will 
be  likely  to  live  to  that  age.  There  are  now 
about  20,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
were  living  when  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  signed  in  1776.  They  must  neces- 
sarily be  about  80  years  old  now,  in  order  to 
have  lived  at  that  time.  Tho  French  census  of 
1861  show  only  102  persons  over  100  years  old ; 
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whioh  we  brealH  to-day  was  distilled  for  va, 
yesterday  perhaps,  of  the  rhododandronii  of  Caro- 
lina, or  the  palms  of  the  Orient.  Animals  cao 
go  and  seek  their  food,  but  vegetables  mast  ha*e 
it  brought  to  them  :  and  th<)refore  without  the 
atmosphere,  which  «erVefl  as  their  carrier,  they 
would  perish  at  once. 

It  is  the  ;atmo8phere  Whioh  softens  the  glaring 
light  of  day,  and  thus  protects  the  eye-sight.  It 
is  the  atmosphere  purifies  pcstilentialTegionfs,  by 
sending  its  currents,  scavenger-like,  to  sweep 
airay  foul  gases.  Yet^ow  little  is  this  all-per- 
vading influence  of  the  atmosphere  realised  I 

Were  any  new  agent  to  appear,  whose  power 
was  but  a  tithe  as  extensive,  the  whole  civiliied 
world  would  be  lost  in  anxiety  and  wonder:  but 
because  men  have  become  habituated  to  the 
functions  of  the  atmosphere,  its  daily  miracles 
pass  without  awakening  a  thought" 


thoi^^b  their  population  was  near  86,000,000. 
Old  age  ia,  therefore,  Attained  among  us  much 
more  freqneatly  than  in  Vnaee.— North  .Smeri- 
can. 


FUNCTIONS  OF  THl  ATMOSPHXEE. 

• 

•  "  IThe  daily  miracles  of  Hfo  attract  no  attention, 
because  habit  has  diillod  oyr  ReBsibilJties;  but 
they  are  none  the  less  Vxtraerdinary,  none  the 
less  cogent  as  arguments  in  behalf  of  a  great 
Tint  Cause.  For  an  illustration  take  the  atmos- 
phere. 

In  this  subtle  fluid,  which  overflows  land  and 
deep,  like  another  ocean,  all  creatures  live  and 
move,  as  fi^ih  io  the  sea.  Without  the  atmos- 
phere, (he  lungs  ^oald  cease  to  play,  the  blood 
to  keep  pure,  pulsation  to  go  on,  existence  to 
continue.  If,  by  any  strange  alchemy  of  nature, 
the  atmosphere  could  be  suddenly  extirpated, 
all  created  animals  would  die,  like  nuw  under 
the  exhausted  lecefver  of  an  air-pump.  To  the 
atmosphere  we  are  indebted  for  the  vital  prin- 
ciple that  feeds  our  fireg. 

We  cook  our  food,  wann  our  dwellings,  and 
drive  our  locomotives  through  the  direat  aid  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  atmosphere  in  motion 
that  propels  ships  across  the  deep,  or  brings  us 
pooling  gales  in  the  heato  of  sammfir.  Sight 
is  reflected  by  the  atmosphere,  so  that  we  owe  to 
it  the  painted  clouds  of  suuset  and  the  refulgent 
tints  of  dawn. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  principal  agent  in  modi- 
fying climate.  The  rains  of  spring,  the  snows 
of  winter,  tho  gentle  dew,  the  pelting  shower,  all 
owe  their  origin  to  the  atmosphere.  Lieutenant 
Maury  has  felicitously,  desoribed.it  as  the  mighty 
pumping  machine,  drawing  water  up  from  the 
9cean,  carrying  it  in  the  form  of  vapor  to  the 
land,  and  precipitating  it  over  the  thirsty  fields 
and  dry  brooks  in  the  guise  of  rain.  The  heats 
of  the  southern  Pnoifio  tropics,  during  the  winter 
of  oar  northern  hemisphere,  evaporate  immense 
quantities  of  water  from  the  ocean,  whioh,  ascend- 
ing to  the  high  strata  of  tho  atmosphere,  are 
borne  on  aerial  currents  to  the  northeast,  till 
striking  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  are  con- 
densed by  the  gre^t  cold  of  those  enormous  ele- 
vations, and  copious  falls  of  hail,  snow,  or  rain 
are  the  result.  It  is  the  atmoapbere,  bringing 
OS  the  warm  vapors  of  the  southern  summer, 
whioh  are,  on  their  arrival  here  in  winter,  con- 
verted into  sDoiKor  rain,  whioh  fills  our  rivers, 
irrigates  our  fields,  and  secures  to  us  jour  har- 
vests. Without  the  atmosphere,  the  Mississippi 
would  soon  run  out,  and  even  the  great  lakes  dry 
up  into  deserts. 

To  the  atmosphere  the  entire  vegetable  world 
is  indebted  for  its  food.  Tlants  live,  on  .carbon 
as  men  oo  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  atmosphere  whioh 
distributes  both.  ^ 

An  eloquent  writer  has  said,  that  the  gas 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  ETE8. 

Until  one  begins  to  feel  the  efifeot  of  impaired 
vision,  he  can  hardly  estimate  the  value  of  eye- 
sightj  and  consequently,  from  iguorance  or  care- 
lessness, he  is  apt  to  neglect  a  few  Ample  pre-  , 
cautions,  by  the  obeervanoe  of  whioh  his  sight 
might  be  preserved. 

First  never  use  a  writing-desk,'  or  table  with 
your  face  toward  a  window.  In  such  case  the 
rays  of  light  come  direcfly  upon  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes,  and  causing  an  unnatural  contraction 
thereof,  soon  permanently  injure  the  sight. 
Next,  when  your  table  or  desk  is  near  a  window, 
sit  so  that  your  face  turns  from,  nst^  toward,  the 
window,  the  oblique  rays  strike  your  eye,  injuring 
it  nearly  as  much  as  the  direct  rays  Vhen  you 
sit  in  front  of  the  window.  It  is  always  best  to 
sit  or  stand  while  reading  or  writing  Irith  the 
window  behind  you;  and  next  to  that,  With  the 
light  coming  over  your  left  side ;  then  the  light 
illumines  the  paper  or  book,  and  does  not  shine 
abruptly  upon  the  eye-ball.- 

Tbe  same  remarks  are  applicable ''to  artificial 
light.  We  are  often  asked  what  is  the  best 
light;  gas,  candles,  oil,  or  camphene.  Our 
answer  is,  it  is  immaterial  which,  provided  the 
li$;bt  of  either  be  strong  enough,  and  do  not 
flicker.  A  gas  fish  tail  burner  should  never  be 
used  for  reading  or  writing,  because  there  is  a 
oonstunt  oscillation  of  fiickering  of  the  flame. 
Candles,  nnless^hoy  have  self-consuming  wicks, 
which  do  not  require  snuffing,  should  not  be 
used.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  oil  wicks 
which  crust  over,  and  thus  diminish  the  light, 
are  good  for  nothing ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
compounds  of  the  nature  of  camphene,  unless 
the  wicks  are  properly  trimmed  of  all  their  gum- 
my deposit  after  standing  twentv-four  hours. 

But  whatever  the  artificial  light  used,  let  it 
strike  the  paper  or  book  whioh  you  are  nring, 
whenever  you.  can  from  over  tho  loft  ahoulder. 
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This  o«D  always  be  done  with  gas,  for  that  light 
ia  atoong  eDoagh,  and  so  is  the  light  from  cam- 
phene,  oil,  &o.,  provided  it  comes  through  a  cir- 
oalar  barner  like  the  Argand.  But  the  light, 
whatever  it  be,  shquld  always  be  protected  from 
the  air  in  the  room  by  a  glass  chimney,  so  that 
the  light  may  be  steady. — Botton  Herald. 

The  folloWiDg  lioM  ar«  from  the  |iea  of  Jambs 
MoHTsoKiar.  They  breathe  a  *l>irit  of  no  ordihory 
feeling. 

BROKEN  TIES. 
Tbebroken  tiei  of  happier  days, 

flow  often  do  they  seem. 
To  come  before  the  mental  geae 

Like  a  remembered  dream : 
Aronnd  us  eaeb  dis^Tered  cbaia 

In  sparkling  ruin  lies, 
And  earthly  band  can  ne'er  again. 

Unite  those  broken  ties. 

The  parents  of  our  infant  home, 

The  kindred  that  we  loved, 
Far  from  our  arms  perchance  may  roam 

To  distant  scenes  removed  j 
Or  we  Jiave  watched  their  parting  breath^ 

And  closed  their  weary  eyes. 
And  sighed  to  think  how  sadly  death 

Can  sever  haman  ties. 

The  friends,  the  loved  ones  of  our  youth, 

They  too  are  gone  or  changed ; 
Or  worse  than  all,  their  lore  and  truth 

Are  darkeiied  and  estranged. ' 
Tbey  meet  us  in  a  ghttering  throng. 

With  cold  averted  eyes  j      - 
And  wonder  that  we  weep  our  wrong, 

And  mourn  onr  broken  ties. 

Oh  I  who  in  such  a  world  as  this 

Could  bear  their  lot  of  pain, 
Did  not  one  radiant  hope  of  bliss, 

Uncloaded  yet  remain  7 
That  hope  the  sovereign  Lord  has  given. 

Who  reigns  beyond  the  skies. 
That  hope  unites  our  souls  to  heaven 

By  truth's  enduring  ties. 
Each  care,  each  ill  of  mortal  birth. 

Is  sent  in^pitying  lore, 
To  lift  the  hngering  heart  ftom  eartji. 

And  speed  its  flight  above, 
And  every  pang  which  rends  the  breast, 

And  every  joy  that  dies. 
Tells  us  to  seek  a  heavenly  rest. 

And  trust  to  holier  ties. 


DONT  KILL  THE  BIRDS. 
Dent  kill  the  birds  I— the  little  birds 

That  sing  about  your  door, 
Soon  as  the  joyous  spring  has  come. 

And  chilling  storms  are  o'er. 

The  little  birds  I — how  sweet  they  sing! 

Ob  I  let  them  joyous  live ; 
Aad  do  not  seek  to  take  the  life 

Which  you  can  never  give. 
Dont  kill  the  birds  I— the  pretty  birds 

Tbst  play  among  the  trees  I 
'Twonld  make  the  earth  a  cheerless  piece,  . 

Shonld  we  dispense  with  these. 

Don't  kill  the  birds  I— the  happy  birds 
>  That  bless  the  field  and  grOve ; 
So  iaoocent  to  look  upon. 
They  claim  onr  warmest  lore. 


WHT  THKai,IS  NO  RAIN  IN  PKRU. 

In  Pen,  South  America,  rain  is  unknown. 
The  coast  of  Fern  is  within  the  reeion  of  per- 
petual southeast  trade  winds.  1  hough  thv 
Peruvian  shores  are  on  the  T6rge  of  the  great 
South  Sea  boiler,  yet  it  never  rains  there.  The 
reason  is  plain.  The  southeast  trade  winds  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean  first  strike  the  water  on  the 
coast  of  .  Africa.  Travelling  to  the  northwest, 
tbey  blow  obliquely  across  the  ocean  until  they 
reach  the  coast  of  Brazil.  By  this  time  they  are 
heavily  laden  with  vapor,  which  they  continue  to 
bear  along  across  the  continent,  depositing  it  as 
they  go,  and  supplying  with  it  the  sources  of  tha 
Kio  de  la  Plata  and  the  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Amason.  Finally  they  reach  the  snow- 
capped Andes,  and  here  is  wrung  from  them  the 
last  particle  o/  mdisture  that  the  very  low  tem- 
perature can  extract.  Reaching  tbe  summit  of 
that  ranee,  they  now  tumble  down  as  cool  and 
dry  wincH.on  the  Pacific  slopes  beyond.  Meeting 
with  no  evaporating  surface,  and  with  no  tem- 
perstuns  colder  than  that  to  which  they  were 
subjected  on  the  mountain  tops,  they  reach  the 
ocean  before  tbey  become  charged  with  fresh 
vapor,  and  before,  therefore,  they  have  aoy  which 
the  Peruvian  climate  can  extract.  Thus  we  see 
how  the  top  of  the  Andes  becomes  tbe  reservoir 
from  whioh  are  supplied  the  rivers  of  Chili  and 
Peru. — Mauris  Ueography  of  the  Sea. 


<'  Tobacco  has  ftpoiled  and  utterly  ruined  thou- 
sands of  boys,  inducing  a  dangerous  precocity, 
developing  toe  passions,  softening  and  weakening 
the  bones,  and  greatly  injuring  the  spinal  mar- 
row, .the  brain,  and  the  whole  nervous  fluid.  A 
boy  who  esrly  and  freely  smokes,  or  otherwise 
largely  uses  tobacco,  is  never  k^own  to  make  a 
man  of  much  energy  of  character,  and  generally 
lacks  physical  and  muscular,  as  well  as  -mental 
energy.  '  To  people  older,  who  are  naturally 
nervous,  and  particularly  to  the  phlegmatic,  to- 
bacco may  be  comparatively  harmles!<,  but  even 
to  these  it  is  worse  than  uselei^s.  We  would 
particularly  warn  boys  who  want  to  be  anybody 
in  the  -world,  to  shun'  tobacco  as  •  deadly 
poi8on."~-jSe/<*t«i. 

PSSSSaVATION'  OF  FRUIT. 

A  half  dozen  quart  bottles  were  found  in  thi 
foundation  of  a  building  in  Burlington,  erected 
many  yean  ago,  which  seemed  as  fresh  as  if  tkey 
hsd  beoD  put  up  last  year.  From  inquiries  it 
was  found  that  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  bottles  of  green  currants  in  the  cellar, 
and  that  these  must  be  at  least  30  years  old. 
The  finding -of  these  bottles  proves  Uiat  green 
fruit  is  susceptible  of  preservation  for  many  yean, 
when  oara&iily  put  up  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

Let  the  bent  of  thy  thoughts  be  to  mend  thy- 
self, rather  than  the  world. 
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GRASS,  SAND  AND  DUBT. 

The  traveller  who  has  visited  Holland,  has 
doubtlcts  remarked  a  very  simple  contriTdnce  by 
which  the  vast  piles  of  sand  which  line  its  coast 
and  partly  constitute  its  dykes,  are  secured  from 
shifting  in  the  wind  and  thus  becoming  a  terri- 
ble nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  This  is  effected 
by  planting  them  with  certain  grasses  which 
flourish  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  spread  with  remarkable 
vigor.  The  sand  is  thus  bound  down  and  its 
surface  eventually  converted  by  the  decaying 
grass  and  its  parasites  into  i,  tbia  soil.  The 
grasses  thus  used  are  the  'sea-reed— Kir umfo 
arenaria-~iud  the  sea  lyme  grass  or  the  elr/mus 
arenariut.  The  former  as  all  familiar  with 
Dutch  manufactures  are  aware,  is  largely  used 
in  the  construction  of  ropes,  coarse  matting,  and 
with  osiers,  in  the  construction  of  the  ground 
work  of  the  dykes  themselves.  There  is  also  a 
spreading  weed — much  grown  in  TTolIand — 
available  for  no  other  purpose  save  for  binding 
the  sand  down,  but  as  it  perfectly'  answers  the 
purpose,  it  also  is  much  encouraged. 

It  may  not  have  struck  our,  readers  that  by 
the  use  of  these,  or  of  some  other  grasses,  the 
only  great  real, inconvenience  of  railroad  travel 
in  this  country,  might  be  entirely  obviated.  We 
refer  to  the  dust.  On  several  roads  in  oar  coun- 
try, common  grass  ha^  either  grown,  or  been 
sown  up  to  the  edge  of  the  rail,  and  those  who 
have  travelled  on  these  grass-grown  roads  can 
testify  to  their  comfort,  liut  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  Holland  weed  above  alluded  to,  may 
be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  even  better  than 
grass,  which  is  not  r^ufficiently  sulf-planting  to 
fully  answer  the  purpose.  And  lust,  not  least, 
we  firmly  believe  (hat  among  the  large  sums  of 
money  now  annually  espcnded  in  ornamenting 
our  sea-side  watering  places,  it  would  be  found 
that  a  small  investment  in  the  arundo  arenaria 
and  its  useful  colleagues  would  be  found  to  be 
remarkably  well  laid  out.  Specimens  of  the 
grasses  have  been  deposited  with  the  Depart- 
ment at  Washington. 


We  are  accustomed  to  notice  too  slightly,  the 
immense  increase  of  the  use  of  iron,  in  numer- 
(As  branches  of  industry.  Of  a  hundred  ships 
built  on  the  Clyde,  ninety-seven  are  now  iron 
screw  steamers;  and  even  sailing  vessels  are 
turning  into  iron  ;  of  the  vessels  now  constructed 
in  the  British  islands,  hardly  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  are  of  wood.  The  mammoth  steamer, 
Great  Eastern,  now  building  by  the  Eastern  Com- 
pany, is  to  have  three  thousand  tons  of  iron  in 
her  machines,  and  ten  thousand  in  her  hull.  She 
is  built  of  iron  from  the  keel  to  the  deck  inclu- 
sive. She  is  intended  to  carry  eighteen  thousand 
tons  of  coal,  enough  to  carry  her  to  Australia 
and  back.    Her  whole  register  is   twenty -five 


thousand  tons,  and  her  engines  of  ten  thoasand 
horse-power.  The  latter  are  five  in  nnmber,  one 
being  intended,  separately  for  each  of  two  pair 
of  paddle-wheels  and  a  screw.  Her  average  speed 
is  estimated  at  fifteen  knots  an  boor,  and  she  is 
to  make  her  trial  trip  to  America  and  back  in 
two  weeks.  Our*  coal  and  iron  interests  have 
evidently  not  much  cause  for  despair;  and 
Pennsylvania  may  expect  that  her  importance 
as  a  member  of  the  Union,  will  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance.— JEvening  Bulletin. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERT — SLAG  OP  MINERAL 
FURNACES. 

A  late  number  of  Household  Words  contains 
quite  an  elaborate  article  ezpIanatOTy  of  a  dis- 
covery made  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  which  the  refuse  of  mineral  furnaces  can 
be  converted  into  many  useful  purposes. 

It  is  stated  that  by  a  careful  analysis  of  this 
hitherto  rejected  product  of  iron  works,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  it  is  composed  in  the  main 
of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina,  with  an  occasional 
admixture  of  magnesia  and  sulphur.  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  same  results  are  arrived 
at.  The  slag  of  France  or  Sweden  difliers  in  no 
essentials  from  that  of  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  similarity  in  the  process  of  smelting 
ores,  and  the  vast  operations  of  Nature  beneath 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  where,  by  a  like  agency 
of  heat,  mountainous  deposits  of  igneous  rocks 
are  constantly  thrown  off. 

The  rocks  of  this  origin  are  met  with  in  stu- 
pendous masses,  in  most  parts  of  the  world. — 
While  Nature  on  the  one  hand  employs  her 
igneous  products  in  the  construction  of  gigantic 
mountain-palaces,  man,  well  aware  of  their  great 
value,  equally  applies  those  rocks,  under  the 
names  of  granite,  feldspar,  basalt,  greenstone, 
syenite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  &c.,  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  most  elaborated  architectural 
edifices.  High  geological  authorities  tell  us  that 
if  we  examine  tbe  composition  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  we  shall  find  that  of  all  the  earths  and 
earthy  substances  therein,  three  only  will  be 
ascertained  to  constitute  its  great  bulk,  namely, 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime — precisely  those  which 
mainly  compose  the  slag  of  the  smelting-honse. 

The  worker  in  ores  when  he  is  occupied  with 
his  blast-furnace,  is  in  fact  but  repeating  on  a 
small  scale  the  grandest  operations  of  Nature 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Heat  is  the 
great  first  agency  employed  by  Nature  and  by 
the  Philosopher  in  the  decomposition  and  recom- 
binationwhichproducesomeof  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  products  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Dr.  Smith  has  shown  that  the'  rubbish  of  the 
smelting  house  is  identical  in  character,  and 
equally  valuable,  with  most  of  the  igaeousncky 
substances. 
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Like  maoy  other  valuable  discoveries,  this 
resnlt  was  arrived  at  while  searching  for  some- 
thing elae.  It  is  well  to  relate  how  this  truth, 
so  interesting  in  itself  apart  from  commercial  re< 
suits,  was  seized  upon  by  the  American  philoso- 
pher, since  it  may  tend  to  encourage  each  as  may 
be  toiling  in  other  fields  of  research.  Impressed 
with  a  conviction  bf  the  influence  of  electricity 
upon  life,  health,  and  disease,  Dr.  Smith,  at  that 
time  a  practitioner  in  Philadelphia,  commenced 
a  series  of  experiments  in  electro-agencies  on  the 
human  frame.  Success  in  that  question  induced 
him  to  carry  his  researches  to  vegetable  life,  and 
from  animate  he  wim  led  to  direct  his  observations 
to  inanimate  objects.  Minieral  matter  received 
attention  from  him,  and,  weighing  well  the 
geological  facts  alluded  to  above,  Dr.  Smith  bent 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  trace  the  effects  of 
electricity  in  all  these  combinations  and  repro- 
ductions. 

Comparing  the  condiliDn  and  character  of  slag 
with  that  of  the  igneou^ocks  of  Nature,  he  felt 
that  to  electrio  agency  must  be  attributed  the 
cause  of  the  great  difference  existing  between 
them.  In  order  to  test  this,  ho  took  a  piece  of 
tbo  vitrified  mass  of  slag  hot  from  the  furnace- 
mouth,  and  applied  to  it  a  metallic  rod.  At  the 
point  where  this  electric  condnctor  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  substance,  the  vitrified  mass  assumed 
a  pulverulent  character  ;  several  rods  were  em- 
ployed, and  at  each  point  of  contact  similar 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  slag  were  ob- 
servable. The  electricity  rapidly  engendered 
during  the  smelting  proce.ss  was  parted  with  as 
qnicklyas  the  application  of  the  metal  conductors, 
and  hence  the  sudden  and  marked  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  mineral. 

In  order  more  fully  to  test  this  theory,  the  ex- 
perimenter threw  a  quantity  of  the  molten  slag, 
fresh  from  the  furnace-mouth,  into  water.  Every 
atom  of  tbo  liquid  being  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity,  rapidly  absorbed  it  as  it  lowered  the 
temperature  of  the  mass ;  and  the  immediate 
consequeoce  was  that  the  mineral  matter  fell 
into  a  coarse  powder  entirely  deprived  of  its 
former  cohesion  or  solidity. 

From  these  trials  Dr.  Smith  felt  convinced 
that  his  electrical  theory  was  correct,  and  that  it 
was  to  the  rapid  giving  forth  of  its  electricity  by 
sudden  coqling  in  contact  with  conducting  media 
that  slag'  owed  its  brittle  character — in  other 
words  its  want  of  cohesion  and  its  tendency  to 
pulverize.  He  reflected  that  the  great  masses  of 
igneau»  rocks  upheaved  from  the  centre  of  heat, 
were  in  a  position  f.)r  gradually  cooling ;  their 
gigantic  extent  would  ensure  that  result — hence 
their  extreme  hardaess  and  durability. 

With  the  view  of  completely  testing  the  accu- 
racy of  his  electrical  theory,  Dr.  Smith  caused  a 
quanti^  of  slag,  fresh  from  the  smelting-furnace, 
to  flow  upon  a  non-conducting,  substance,  where 
it  waa  allowed  to  cool  much  more  gradnally  than 


was  usually  the  case.  To  his  great  delight,  be 
found  that  he  had  obtained  a  most  compltte 
verification  of  his  opinion.  The  product  thus 
obtained  had  entirely  lost  its  semi-vitreons  and 
friable  character,  and  assumed  a  dense,  solid  and 
rocky  nature,  capable  of  resisting  the  heaviest 
blows,  and  altogesber  assuming  the  peculiarities 
of  the  igneous  rocks. 

Having  obtained  this  result,  the  experimenter 
proceeded  to  other  trials.  By  continuing  the 
molten  slag  when  removed  from  the  fu;-nace  at  a 
high  temperature  in  an  oven,  where  it  was  after- 
ward allowed  to  cool  very  gradually,  and  then 
run  into  models  of  a  non-oonduclAng  substance, 
the  material  was  found  to  have  become  altogether 
de-vitufipd  and  to  have  taken  a  beautifully  veined 
and  granulated  character  of  extreme  hardness, 
approaching  to  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the 
finest  marble.  By  varying  the  beat  applied,  by 
the  admixture  of  coloring  matters,  and  by  a  sab- 
sequent  polish  applied  to  the  surface,  the  experi- 
menter has  succeeded  in  producing  a  perfect 
imitation  -o^  cornelian,  agate,  malachite,  or  aiiy 
other  of  the  more  valuable  mineral  products. 

Here  then  w^  see  how  an  inquiry  having  for 
its  object  the  -elucidation  of  a -purely  scientific 
theory  has  led  the  inquirer  by  imperceptible  steps 
to  a  most  valuable  discovery,  by  means  of  which 
many  millions  of  tons  of  hitherto  refuse  matter 
may  be  converted  into  really  useful  and  valuable 
materials  for  the  builder,  the  architect,  and  the 
decorator. 


\ 


FRAI^KLIN  ON  LIOHTNINO  RODS. 

Wo  find  in  a  well  thumbed  copy  of  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,  of  the  year  175;i,  directions 
how  to  secure  houMcs  and  ships  from  being  struck 
by  lightning.  As  Franklin  published  the  Al- 
manac, and  without  doubt  vrrote  the  directions 
for  constructing  the  lightning  roil  described,  we 
publish  it  as  a  curiosity  : 

Ifow  to  gxcure  JTotuet,  &c.,  /rom  Liijhtninij. 

It  has  pleased  God  in  his  Goodness  to  Man- 
kind at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  Means  of 
3e«uring  their  Habitations  and  other  Buildings 
from  Mischief  by  Thunder  and  Lightning.  The 
Method  is  this — Prcrvide  a  small  iron  Uod  (it 
may  be  made  of  the  Rod  iron  used  by  Nailers) 
but  of  such  a  length,  that  one  end  being  three 
or  four  feet  in  the  moist  Ground,  the  other  may 
be  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the 
Building.  To  the  npper  End  of  the  Rod  fasten 
about  a  Foot  of  Brass  wire,  the  Size  of  a  common 
Knitting-needle,  sharpened  to  a  fine  Point ;  the 
Rod  may  be  secvred  to  the  House  by  a  few 
sUples.  If  the  House  or  Bam  be  long,  there 
may  be  a  Rod  and  Point  at  each  End,  and  a 
Middling  Wire  along  the  Ridge  from  one  to  the 
other.  A  House  thus-  furnished  will  not  be 
damaged  by  Lightning,  it  being  attracted  by  the 
Points,  and  passing  through  the  Metal  into  the 
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Qronnd  without  hurting  any  Thing.  Yessels 
alM,  having  a  sharp  pointed  Rod  fixed  on  the 
Top  of  their  Maste,  with  a  Wire  from  the  Foot 
of  the  Rod  reaching  down^  round  one  of  the 
Shrouds,  to  the  Water,  will  not  be  hurt  by  light- 
ning. • 


JEWI8Q  AUEN  LAWS. 

• 

The  oldeBt  law  of  whioh  we  bare  record  adjust* 
ing  the  relations  and  defining  the  duties  of  aliens 
who  oame  within  the  limits  of  the  State  was  in- 
corporated in  the  statutes  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
eracy.  In  that  text-book  of  the  most  admirable 
civil  jarispmdenoe  the  world  has  seen  we  find 
it  enjoined  upon  tbe  nation  that  "  If  a  stranger 
dwelleth  with  thee  in  yonr  land  tbou  sbalt  not 
vex  him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with 
you  shall  be  unto  you.  as  one  bom  among  you, 
and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself,  for  ye  were 
'  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt  j  I  am  tbe  Lord 
your  God."  Such  was thebcaatiful ennneiation 
and  the  divine  authentication  of  the  principle  of 
national  hospitality.  The  reason  for  it,  or  rather 
the  motive  that  should  incite  to  it,  is  given  as 
the  occasional  requisition  for  its  exercise  toward 
ourselves.  It  is  an  imperial  fruit  of  tbe  com- 
prehensive law  of  true  charity,  which  in  the 
mutations  of  society  and  in  tbe  orderings  ef  Pro- 
vidence that  drivd  tbe  various  individuals  of  the 
race  from  one  land  to  another,  may  become  of 
practical  advantage  to  all. 

Nor  was  this  an  isolated  injunction.  The 
same  terms  of  hospitality  were  often  enjoined 
upon  the  chosen  people  in  language  equally 
emphatic  and  significant.  Moet  careful  prnri- 
sion  was  to  be  made  for  the  interests  of  the  alien, 
and  in  return  for  such  courtesy  and  an  the  legiti- 
mate result  of  it  it  was  promised  that  strangers 
shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks  and  the  sons  of 
the  alien  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  vine  dressers 
and  shall  build  the  old  wastes  and  repair  the 
desolations  of  tbe  cities.  National  courtesy 
would  result  in  national  aggrandisement,  and  the 
hospitality  which  cheered  the  stranger  should 
retnm  a  sevenfold  blessing  upon  the  land.  Thus 
io  the  Jewish  theocracy,  that  perfect  model  of  a 
State,  because  its  laws  were  expressive  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  prescriptive  of  the  Divine  will,  was 
furnished  a  safe  asylum  fur  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations;  and  no  sooner  had  the  foot  of  the 
•tranger  fallen  on  Judean  soil  than  his  person 
was  invested  with  the  respect  and  affection  con* 
ferred  upon  a  citizen.  Over  him  the  law  spread 
its  protecting  aegis,  and  secured  to  bini  the  rights 
of  one  born  in  the  land.  No  matter  from  what 
tribe  or  4>f  what  religion ;  whether.'he  had  joined 
in  tbe  fanatic  revelries  whioh  had  rufBed  the 
bosom  ef  tbe  placid  Nile,  or  assisted  in  the  ser- 
vioos  of  Si.donian  werihip,  or  bowed  at  the  altara 
of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  or  offered  his  ebiUrea  to 
the  braien  arms  of  an  nnpitying  Moloch;  be  he 


who,  or  come  he  whence  he  might,  be  was  to  be 
embraced  in  the  enclosure  of  a  sacred  hospitality, 
and  loved  and  protected  as  one  bom  to  the  manor. 
Say  what  we  may  of  the  policy  of  such  a  law  for 
aliens,  we  can  bnt  admire  its  generosity  and 
beauty,  and  revere  its  principle  as  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  Him  beside  whom  all  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  were  vanitywid  a  lie. —  W.  G.  Lord. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
fiAva  Am  Mbal. — Flour  is  (till  quiet.  There 
is  a  moderate  demand  for  city  u'te  at  $9  79  to  $11  00 
per  b«rr«l  for  conimon,  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye 
Floor  is  held  at  $7  2$,  and  Corn  Meal  at  9i  37  per  bbl. 
far  Pennaylrania. 

Ob4iii. — There  is  very,  littlr  doing  in  Wheat; 
fair  to  prime  red  lii  quoted  at  $2  30  a  $3  3-9,  and  400 
buihals  of  white  at  $3  49  a  $2  48.  Rye  ia  Belling  at 
about  $1  34.  Corn  ia  ateady  at  99e.  afloat  and  97e.  in 
store.    Oata  are  dull ;  aaleaof  Pennaylvania  at  54c.      • 

Cattls  MAasxT. — The  arrivals  of  Cattle  daring 

the  past  week  at  Wm.  L.  Torbert's  Avenue  Drove 

Yard,  by  the  Pennsylvani^ailroad,  amounted  to  200 

head,  and  at  other  yarda  Boat  1000,  making  a  total 

of  1200  Beef  Cattle,  all  of  which  mid  at  from  $9  30 

to  $11  SO  per  100  lbs.,  which  is  a  decline  of  90  cti. 

and  $  1  per  100  lbs.    4000  head  of  Sheep  were  diapoaed 

of  at  4i  to  9  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $1  30  to  $3  per  head. 

I  Lambi  aold  at  Ki  00  apiece.    1000  bead  of  Hogs  were 

,  $8  00  and  $8  23  per  100  Ibi.     13'J  Cowi  and  Calves 

I  were  sold  at  from  $39  to  70.    Calves  from  $3  00  to 

$6  00  eaeh. 

I  T?RIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
!  J]  PARTMENT.— The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
'  Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aiaoa  B. 
Ivin  as  Prioeipal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
j  commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
'  and  others. 

I     The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  tbe  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on   the   principles   heretofore   adopted,    except    that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 
Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
'  will  be  delivered,,  as -usual,  to  both  schools. 
j      The  prices  of  tuition  hare  been  fixed  according  to 
'  the  respective  classes,  at  33  dollara,  30  dollars,  and 
.  15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.   The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 
I     Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtaioed  on  ap- 
I  plication  to 

Samusl  j.  Lsvick, 

200  N.  Third  St. 
M4crnaasoa  S*uRi>sa8, 

38  N.  Fourth  St. 
Join  J.  Whits, 

306  Arch  St. 

MaXTHA  MiLLOKi 

9  Franklin  St/, 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia. 

CHESTERFIELD     BOARDING    SCHOOL    FOR 
BOYS — The  Snmmer  Session  of  this  Institution 
will  commence  on  tbe  31st  of  Fifth  month,  and  con- 
tinue twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Mventy  Dollars  par  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  tbe  middle  of  the  session. 
No  extra  charge. 

For  further  particiilars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Cross  wicks  P.  Office,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
4th  mo.  31— 3m. 

Merrikew  <i  Thompson,  Printers,  Mefehaatab.4tk. 
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T»  ihe  Editor*  of  rcteada'  latelllgemer.. 

The  accompanjingjletter from  John  Humphrey 
to  Tbomaa  Lloyd  is  taken  from  an  ancient  mann- 
soript  found  among  the  papers  of  my  father, 
Hugh  Foulke,  and  has  probably  nevelr  been  pub- 
lished. 

Believing  that  jdnr  paper  is  an  appropriate 
place  for  ancient  dooudients  vnd  other  valuable 
matter,  particularly  relating  to  the  history  of 
onr  Religions  Society,  which  should  not  be  lost, 
I  give  also  the  following  reminiscences  to  inddce 
others  to  rescue  from'  oblivion,  that  ^hich  will 
be  interesting  and  profitable  to  posterity. 

It  appears  from  a  decci  now  in  our  possession, 
that  John  Humphry  took  tap  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  township  of  Gwynedd,  about  the  year  1700. 
He  and  John  Hugh  were  the  first  settlers  of  the 
meeting  there.  They  commenced  by  holding 
meetings  in  their  own  houses,  alternately,  until 
"  CadWalleder  ap  Evan,"  with  many  others, 
were  remarkably  led  to  meet  with  them  and  be- 
come members  of  the  society.  They  then  built 
a  house  near  the  middle  of  the  township,  and  be- 
came incorporated  with  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting.  But  they  soon  needed  a  larger  build- 
ing, and  in  1711-12,  they  erected  a  stone  house 
which  stood  until  the  year  1823,  when  the. pre- 
sent one  was  built. 

Afterwards  the  Monthly  Meeting  was  estab- 
lished at  Gwynedd,  and  composed  of  Richland, 
Exeter,  Plymouth  and  Providence  meetings. 
John  Humphry  was  highly  esteemed  and  beloved 
by  the  fathers  of  that  day.  He  was  one  who 
"  suffered  joyfully  the  spoiling  his  goods  for 
conscience  sake,"  and  experienced  largely,  ad- 
versity in  Wales  and  prosperity  in  Pennsylvania, 
knowing,  by  experience,  the  safety  of  the  former 
and  the  danger  of  the  latter. 

Near  the  meeting  house  John  Evans  resided, 
who  is  80  afeotionately  spoken  of  b;  Jane 
Hoskins  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  your  paper. 


He  was  the  son  of  the  before  mentioned  Cad- 
walleder  ap  Evan,  and  it  i$  related;  that  on  one 
occasion. a  friend  from  Richland'  came  to  dine 
with  him,  and  then  rode,  home,  twenty  miles, 
but  returned  early  next  morning  and  iitformed 
him  that  he  had  left' the  day  before  under  a  great 
weight  of  exercise,  and  liad  not  been  able  to  eat 
or  sleep  on  account  of  not  obeying  the  command 
to  visit  John  Humphry,  and  desired,  to  know  of 
John  EvBus,  if  he  would  accompany  hiVn.  To 
the  invitation  to  flight  and  take  some  refresh- 
ment  he  replied,  "Nay  I  mndt  neit|ter  eat  nor 
sleep,  nor  turn  aside  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
until  I  have  performed  mine  errand."  John 
Evans  then  without  hesitation  went  with  him. ' 
The  communication  to  John  Humphry  was  in 
substance  as  follows:  "Thou  hast  known  the 
merciful  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  thee.  He 
sustained  thee  in  Vsl^S)  <^n<l  his  powerful  arm 
of  deliverance  was  with  thee  id  times  of  sore 
persecution  and  great  suffering.  He  brought 
thee  safely  over  the  oceair,  and  here  he  has 
greatly  prospered  thee  in  this  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 80  that  the  wildtmess  has  become  to 
thee  a  fruitful  field,  and  now  the  Lord  hath  sent 
me  to  tell  thee  that  thou  hadst  better  bum  all 
thy  bonds  and  mortgages,  than  suffer  thy  money 
to  descend  to  thy  postcrityj  fhr  it  will  prove  the 
downfall  and  ruin  of  many  of  them."  John, 
like  the  young  man  we  read  of  in  the  Testament, 
"  turned  away  sorrowful  for  he  was  very  rich," 
but  the  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  several  in- 
stances. 

The  friend  returned  home  with  the  rich  reward 
of  sweet  refreshing  peace.  J.  F« 

Gwiftiedd,  6tk  mo.  1855. '  * 

LETTER    FROM    JOHN    HUMPHBT    TO    TEOJCAS 
ILOTD. 

Worthy  and  beloved  Friend, — When  I  call  to 
remembrance  the  former  days,  after  we  were  il- 
luminated, we  suffered  a  great  fight  of  affliction, 
being  made  a  gazing  stock,  both  by  reproach 
and  affliction.  WhUe  we  were  companiona  to 
them  that  were  so  used,  we  took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  our  goods ;  the  lugging  and  tearing 
oar  bodies  to  goals  and  prisons,  and  lying  long 
nights  in  the  winter  season  upon  the  bare- ground, 
and  sometimes  without  any  repast.  Going  to 
meetings  with  oar  lives,  and  all  that  we  had,  in 
our  hands,  being  made  willing  to  sacrifioe  all,  if 
the  Lord  called  us  thereuato.    Oh  I  the  joy  and 
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consblation  onr  senls  eojoyed,  in  all  those  tribn- ' 
lations ;  none  could  take  it  fromns;  our  ad- 
Tersaries  were  onr  judges  and  legislators,  and 
those  that  spoiled  ns  thought  they  did  God  good 
service,  jet  our  joiy  remained  entire,  and  whicli 
assured  ns  that  the  promise  of  Christ  was  made 
good  unto  us".  Well,  we  were  delivered  from  that 
OHtward  trouble,  and  transplanted  unto  another 
soil,*  where  we  did  suppose  that  onr  "judges 
were  restored  as  of  old  and  our  councillors  as  at 
the  b^inning,"  putting  us  on  the  stage  to  re- 
present God's  light  and  life  to  the  view  of  the 
world,  having  our  meetings  at,oor  own  leisure, 
and  the  laws  at  our  pleasure,  to  propagate  the 
same  in  a  plentiful  country,  where  the  .  Lord 
giveth  the  former  and  the.  latter  rain,  and  the  ap- 
pointed seasons  of  our  harvest,-  all  enjoying  their 
own  labor,  and  none  to  make  us  afraid.  What 
could  we  desire  more  f  ^at  alas  !  what  availeth 
all  this  now  whilst  a  dead  fly  marreth .  our  oint- 
ment, so  that  tbe  virgins  cannqt  bmell  ?  Our 
meetings,  by  reason  of  railings,  scoffing  and  pro- 
voking to  anger,  (but  not  to  love,)  prove  some- 
times for  the  worse,  and  not  for  the  better.  The 
disorders  appear  to  exceed  not  only  tbe  bounds 
of  Christianity,  but.  tbe  very  heathen  in  their 
solemn  assemblies.  The  uncivil  treatment  thou 
in  particular  received  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
(from  the  opposite  party,)  apd  the  disorder  of  the 
discourse  wnich  passed  there,  brcught  fresh  to 
my  remembrance,  the  manner  and  method  of  the 
discourse  at  La^yllin  between  thee  and  the 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  which  was  carried  on  by 
their  side  with  far  more  modesty,  gravity,  delibera- 
tion and  sobriety  towards  thee,  than  ibe  niea- 
sares  thou  hast  received  from  George  K^eith  and 
hiB  party. 

Although  the  Council  hall  was  fall  of  all  sorts 
of  people ;  the  bishop  and  his  train  of  priests  of 
all  ranks  ;'a  full  bench  of  Knights  and  Esquires 
of  several  thousands  a  year ;  all  the  gentry  from 
town  and  country,  the  vulgar  of  all  sorts,  which 
did  fill  up  the  Hall  to  the  full ;  I  was  standing 
behind  thy  back  at  the  stage,  where  I  could  be- 
hold the  whole  multitude  over.  I  dare  say  to 
tbe  truth  of '  my  Inowledge,  that  for  two  days 
together,  while  the  discourse  continued  from 
morning  till  evening,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
any  uncivil  word  or  action,  railing  or  reviling; 
neither  did  the  bishop  perinit  (as  thoa  well 
knowest)  any  of  the  people  or  priests  to  speak 
one  word,  save  De&n  Humphrys  (now  as  I  hear 
Bishop  of  Bangor)  and  that  outlandish  disputant, 
which  Bishop  Llojd  called  upon  to  manage  the 
dispute,  against  thse  and  thy  brother  only. 

The  Clerks  and  Lawyers  made  it  their  business 
to  take  down  the  heads  of  the  syllogisms  in  order 
for  tbe  press.  However,  aa  thou  knowest,  there 
was  80  much  modesty  and  morality  among  them, 
BO  as  to  bridle  their  tongues,  though  they  had 

■  '  ■      "  III.  ■  II  I  — I  .     I   A  ..» 

*  Peomylvania. 


power  to  say  and  do  as  they  pleased  :  upon  the 
whole  it  was  agreed  at  the  conclusion  taot  to  pub- 
lish the  dispute. 

I  wonderthatG.  K., with  all  his  arts  andparts, 
cannot  bridle  bis  tonguci  I  behold  him  the  other 
day,  with  a  single  eye  out  of  all  prejudice,  and 
he  appaared  to  me  armed  with  the  strong'  man's 
armour;  elevated  above  tbe  witness  of  God  in 
himself;  cavilling .  and  quarelling,  making  so 
many  needless  distinctions  about  the  ingrafted 
word,  which  is  able  to  save  the  soul,  and  which 
is  the  same  to  day,  yesterday  and  forever. 

The  drift  of  my  writing  to  thee  at  this  time 
is  to  impart  niy  present  cogitations,  by  compar- 
ing the  present  time  with  times  past ;  times  of 
suffering,  and  times  of  governing,  the  safety  of 
the  one,  and  the  danger  which  attends  the  other. 
I  look  upon  government  to  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
as  a  high  pinnacle,  where  possibly  satan  may  be 
permitted  to  elevate  them  to  the  top  thereof,  and 
from  thence  show  them  the  world  and  ita  glory, 
which  they  could  not  behold  from  tbe  low  valley 
of  humiliation  and  affliction,  where  self  is  of  no 
reputation ;  having  no  power  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  leaning  entirely  on  tbe  breast  of 
their  beloved.  Oh !  those  jarrings  in  our  tneet- 
ings,  bow  it  bereaves  us  of  those  joys  and  com- 
forts that  our  enemies  could  not  deprive  us  of. 
By  these  ponderings  I  am  so  troubled,  and  my 
spirit  overwhelmed  within  me,  that  I  am  ready 
to  (iast  myself  under  the  shady  trees  amongst  the 
creeping  worms,  and  say  to  the  small  ant,  busiedin 
the  dust,  thou  art-my  brother;  and  to  the  turtle 
dove  which  moanetb  for  her '^mate,  thou  art  mj 
sister. 

From  thy  poor  friend  and  brother,  who  desires 
to  make  his  abode  in  tbe  true  Integrity, 
While  I  am 

John  Humphbt. 


EARLY  PIETY. — NO.  LVII. 

Mabt  Bass  was  the  eldest  daughtenof  Hen- 
ry and  Elizabeth  Bass,  of  Ramsay,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, and  was  bom  about  the  year  1775. 
She  was  considered  an  exemplary  youngwoman, 
and  as  she  was  bereft  of  her  pious  mother  at  a 
very  early  age,  the  care  of  a  large  family  soon 
devolved  on  her.  Her  mother  was  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Barb^tra  Grey,  of  Hitchin ;  and  on  the 
decease  of  Henry  Bass,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1796,  his  three  daughters  settled  in  that 
town. 

In  the  year  1799  she  showed  symptoms  of 
that-disease  which  was  the  means  of  terminating 
her  earthly  course.  It  was  thought  to  be  that 
afflicting  ailment  known  by  the  descriptive  name 
of  water  on  the  head.  The  pain  which  it  occa- 
sioned was  at  times  very  intense,  and  did  not  al- 
ways occur  without  inducing  a  temporary  deli- 
rium. 

She  did  not  at  first  appear  to  believe  that  her 
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disease  vaa  mortal,  as  will  further  app:ar;  and 
she  suffered  a  loag  trun  of  deep  bodily  gufiering 
with  great  resignation. 

Taking  leave  once  of  a  brother,  she  advised 
him  to  be  diligent,  sajing,  "  I  am  sure  there  is 
need  of  it,  for  it  is  «i  hard  thing  to  have  anything 
to  do  on  »  sick  bed.  What  a  comfortable  thing 
it  is  that  I  have  nothing  to  do !  .But  I  believe 
I  shall  get  better."  Her  brothers,  fqr  it  seems 
naore  than  one  were  present,  appealing  afiected, 
she  added,  "  You  need  not  grieve,  for  if  I  die,  I 
shall  go  to  heaven."  Something  similar  to  this 
she  said  to  one  of  her  sisters,  "  If  I  die,  it  is  hid 
from  me,  and  no  doubt  wisely  so.  It  is  often 
the  case.  I  do  not  wish  to.be  presumptuous 
about  it,  but  I  do  not  think  I  shall.  If  I  do, 
jott  have  had  a  greater  loss."  Here  she  referred 
to  that  of  their  parents.  After  having  passed  a 
few  days  in  comparative  ease,  her  pain  returned 
with  great  violence  j  on  which  she  remarl^ed, 
"  How  trying  it  is  to  pass  through  the  firo  a 
second  time."  On  another,  ocoasion,  being  in 
great  suffering,  she  signified  her  apprehension 
that  she  should  soon  be  laid  low.  To  an  aunt 
she  once  said,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  he  selfish,  but 
I  think  I  had  rather  die  than  live." 

She  once  desired  ,a  sister  (o  be  called  up  in 
the  night,  for  she  had  felt  herself  so  much  ex- 
hausted by  the'  pain  that  she  seemed  to  believe 
her  end  to  be  approaching.  .  When  her  sister  ar- 
rived, she  addressed  lier  thus:.  "Let  me  kiap 
thee,  my  deat  sister;"  then  paasiug  added, 
"  Canst  thou  give  me  up  V  Her  sister  ex- 
pressed her  hope  of  submitting  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  and  Mary  rcpliei^,  "But  thou 
shonldst  do  it  cheerfully."  On  first-day  evening, 
after  a  great-deal  of  suffering,  she  said,  "  I  am 
now  only  waiting  the  will  of  the  Lord/'  but  a 
sense  of  her  close  was  not  yet  given  her,  for,  after 
a  pause,  sho  added,  "  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall 
get  better  yet." 

The  Third-day  following,  she  was  very  quiet 
and  oompos^d,  and  she  desired  to  hear  some  of 
the  Scriptures  read.  This  had  not  "been  done 
for  some  weeks,  though  it  had  been  her  daily 
practice  when  in  hei^lth.  After  this  had  been 
done,  sho  remarked .  that  it  seemed  to  her  like 
First-day;  "  Indeed,"  said  she,  "  it  has  been  to 
me  a  Sabbath,  a  holy  day  of  rest."  In  the 
opening  she  said,  "  When  the  pain  has  some- 
times been  so  great  as  to  make  me  sweat  to  a 
great  degree,  then  I  have  thought  my  suffer- 
ings, though  great,  were  nothing  in  comparison 
to  sweating  great  drops  of  blood,  through  agony 
of  mind." 

At  another  time  f>he  observed  one  of  her 
brothers  to  weep,  and  said  to  him,  "  Don't 
grieve."  Her  brother  then  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy, and  his  hope  that  she  might  be  favored 
with  a  little  ease:  to  which  she  replied,  "  It  is 
very  kibd.  If  it  had  not  b«en  for  the  preacnoe 
of  the  Lord,  my  sufferings  would  have  been  ten- 


fold ;  but  he  has  been  exceedingly  good  to  me 
all  through  my  illness."  ■ 

Once,'  on  a  First-dav,  in  the  afternoon,  after 
having  been  very  ill,  she  broke  forth  into  sup- 
plication, saying,  "Lord  God  Almighty,  permit 
me  this  once  to  supplicate  thy  holy  name  on  bo- 
half  of  my  dear  brothers  and  sister's,  both  pre- 
sent and  absent.  Be  pleased,  0  Lord,  to  multi- 
ply their  blessings.  .  Feed  them  with  food  con- 
venient for  thedti.     Make. them  as  pillal'B  in  thy 

house.     And  my  dear  sister ,  be  ploased  to 

sanctify  her  afflictions  unto  her.  -  Grant  her  pa- 
tience, 0  Lord,  thou  canst  do  all  things  accord- 
ing to  thy  might.  And  if  it  be-  thy  will,  receive 
my  soul,  and  grant  me  an  easy  passage  into  thy 
kingdom.  Thou  knowest  I  love  to  serve  thee 
above  all  things,  and  if  I  have  withheld  anything 
that  is  right,  it  has  not  'been  through  disobe- 
dience, but  for  fear  of  being  too  forward."  After 
some  t^me  she  adfled,  "1  am  glad  that  I  am 
thought  worthy  to  be  taken  from  the  troublea 
that  come,  for  they,  will  be  great,  and  I  hope 
Friends  will  stand  fast.'' 

The  same  evening  she  was  assisted  to  get  out 
of  bed,  when  she  addressed  several  of  her  rela- 
tions, who  were  staijding  by,  after  this  manner : 
"  You  cannot  think  hoir  easy  this  illness  has 
been  made  to  me.  The  Lord  has  been  so  good 
to  me,  that  I  have  not  even  thought  the  time 
long.  I  can't  see  my  way  to  heaven  clear  yet ; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  anything  is  in  my  way." 
A  relation  remarking  that  she  hoped  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  but  time,  Mary  replied,  "  I 
hope  not.  If  there  was,  I  hope  the  Lord  would 
make  it  manifest,  for  he  has  been  so  kind  to  me." 
After  sitting  awhile  in  great  composure  of  mind, 
she  said,  "The  land  mourns  because  of  great 
bloodshed.  God  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

About  this  time,  onn  of  her  brothers,  not 
having  been  lately  present,  came  to  see  her; 
i^ith  which  visit,  though  she  was  v«;ry  ill,  she 
appeared  to  be  much  pleased ;  and  after  express- 
ing her  gladness,  she  advised  him  not  to  look  at 
others  for  example,  but  to  follow  the  dictates 
(of  truth)  in  his  own  mind.  A  wish  for  her  re- 
covery having  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
company,  she  replied,  "  The  Lord  is  able  to 
raise  mo  up  now  as  at  the  beginning,  if  it  be  his 
will.     If  not,  I  hope  he  will  soon  release  me." 

She  continued  about 'three  weeks  after  this,  in 
great  quietnesss  of  mind,  and  several  times  sig- 
nified that  she  was  only  waiting  to  be  released, 
beingperfcotly  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
which  ever  way  her  disorder  might  terminate. 

Thus  being  favored  to  close  her  days  in  great 
peace,  on  the  the  20th  of  the  12th  month,  1799, 
and  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  she 
expired  without  a  sigh. 

Account  him  thy  real  friend  who  desires  thy 
good  rather  than  thy  good  will. 
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from  Bnclajr'i  AnrcdoICK 
VISIT  AT  ^HTWABT. 

The  succeeding  relation  is  given  by  William 
Penn  in  the  account  he  has  left  of  his  travels  in 
Holland  and  Germany,  in  the  year  1677.  This 
journey  appear^  to  have  been  undertaken  solely 
on  a  religious  account  f  in  part,  to  visit  and  con- 
firm his  fellow  profaseors  in  that  preeious  testi- 
inony  and  doctrine,  of  which  they  had  partaken, 
and  partly  that  he  might  contribute  (nuder  the 
express  appointment,  direction,  and  assistance  of 
his  holy  Leader,)  to  the  exptinsion  and  spread 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,— that  blesded  kingdom 
which  is  declared  to  be  "  Righteoumess,  peace, 
and/oy  in  the  holy  S^rit."  Rom.  xiv.  17. 

"  Having  refreshod  ourselves  with  food,  wo 
took  waggon  for  Wietwayt,  the  mansion-house  of 
the  family  of  the  Somerdykos,  where  *J.  de 
Labadie's  company  rcsideth,  it  being  strong 
upon  my  spirit  to  give  them  a  visit.  We  got 
thither  about  five ;  and  as  we  were  walking  over 
a  field  to  the  house,  we  met  a  young  man  of  tliat 
company,  who  conducted  us  in.  I  asked  .for 
Ivon  the  pastor,  and  Anna  Maria  Schurmans. 
Ivon  presently  came  with  bis  co-pastor ;  they  re- 
ceived uq  very  civilly,  desiring  me  to  come  in. 
But  foreseeing  my  time  would  be  too  short  for 
my  message,  the  sun  being  near  setting,  and 
having  two  English  miles  of  unknown  way  to 
our  lodging,  on  foot,  I  desired  them,  that  they 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  the  next  morning, 
which  they  readily  complied  with":  So  I  took 
my  leave  of  them,  who  'in  a  friendly  manner 
brought  us  a  little  on  our  way.  That  night  a 
great  weight  was  upon  my  spirit,  and  especially 


*In  aaotber  part  of  the  Journal  W.  Penn  thus  de- 
scribes this' person.    "This  man  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  being  dissati!>fied  with   the  looseness  and  dted- 
ness  Of  the  French  Protestants,  even  at  Geneva  itself, 
left  them  and  came  to  Holland,  and  so  vehemently 
declaimed   against  the  apnatacy  of  the  priests  and 
people  there,  thqt  the  clergy  were  enraged,  and  stirred 
up  the  magistrates  ^gainst  him  ;  and  the  rather,  because 
manyfellowedhimand  several  women  ofgreat  quality. 
"  I  was  moved  to  visit  this  man   and  his    company 
•ix  years  ago,  and  did  see  bim  and  his  two  great   dis- 
ciples ;  but  they  Would  not  suffer  me  to  see  the  people, 
which  I  labored  for,    1   in   that  day  saw   the  airiness 
and  unstableness  of  the  tiian's  spirit,  and  that   a  aeet- 
matter  was  his  name  ;  and  it  was  upon  me,  both  by 
word  of  -month  and  writing,  to  let  them  know,  that 
the  enemy  would  prevail  auainst  them  to  draw  tbem 
into  inconvenient  things,  if  they  came  not  to  be  stayed 
in  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  know  the  holy  si- 
lence ;  and  that  at  last  they   would  come  to  fall  out 
one  with  another  and  moulder  away.    This  is  in  some 
measure  come  to  pass,  as  I  feared;  for  I  clearly  per- 
ceived, that  though  they  had  received  some  divine 
touches,  there  was  a  danger  they. would  rAn  out  with 
them,  and  spend  them  like  prodigals,  not  knowing 
then  where  to  stay  their  minds  for  daily  bread.     Yea, 
though  they  were  somethhts  angelical,  and  like  to  the 
celestial  bodies,  yet  if  they  kept  not  their  station,  they 
would  prove  fallen  stars.     They  .moved  not  in  the 
motion  of  Him  that  had  visited  them,  but  were  filled 
with  gross  mixtures.     Yet  I  believed  well  of  some  of 
the  jteople,  for  a  good  thing  was  stirring  in  them.  " 


the'  next  morning ;  yet  my  &ith  was  In  the  power 
of  God,  ana  I  had  a  plain  sense  that  J  should 
have' a  good  service  among  them,  that  I  should 
clear  my  conscience,  and  my  peace  should  rest 
withrme.  • 

"  The  next  morning  I  returned  to  tbem,  and 
John  Claus  '^ith  me.  '  So  soon  as  we  came  we 
were  shewn  into  Anna  Maria  Schurmans'  apart- 
ment, whefe  also  was  with  her  one  of  the  three 
Somerdykes. 

Anna  Maria  Schurmans  is  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  of  great  note  and  fame  iTor  learning,  in 
languages  and  philosophy,  and  hath  obtained  a 
considerable  place  among  the  most  learned  men 
of  this  age.  The  Somerdykes  are  daughters  of  a 
nobleman  of  the  Bague^  people  of  great  breed- 
ing aad  inheritances.  These,  with  several  other 
persons,  being  affected  with  the  zealous  declama- 
tion of  7.  de  Labadie,  against  the  dead,  formal 
churches  of  the  world,  and  awakened  to  seek 
after  a  more  spiritual  fellowship  and  society, 
separated  themselves  from  the  common  Calvinist 
churches,  and  followed  him  in  the  way  of  a  refined 
independency.  .    . 

"  They  are  a  serious,  plain  people,  and  are 
come  nearer'  to  Friends,  as  iu  silence  in  meet- 
ings, women's  speaking,  preaching  by  the  Spirit, 
plainness  in  garb  and  the  furniture  of  their 
houses.  With  these  two,  we  had  the  company 
of  the  two  pastors,  and  a  doctor  of  physic.  After 
some  silence,  I  pmposed  this  question'  to  them  : 
What  was  it  that  induced  them  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  common  way  they  formerjy 
lived  in?  I  desired  them  that- they  would  be 
pleased  to  be  plain  and  open  with  me,  as  to  the 
ground  of  their  separation ;  for  I  came  not  to 
cavil,  but  in  a  Christian  spirit  (o  be  informed. 

"  Upon  this,  Ivon,  the  chief  pastor,  gave  us 
the  history  of  J.  de  Labadie's  education,  how  he 
was  bred  among  the  Jesuits,  and  deserted  them, 
and  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  biu 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Protestant  churches. 
Adding  several  solemn  tippeals  concerning  the 
simplicity  and  integrity  of  their  hearts  in  these 
things. 

"  Ivoij  having  done,  A.  M.  S.  began.  She 
told  us  of  her  former  life,  of  her  pleasure  in 
learning,  and  her  love  to  the  religion  she  was 
brought  up  in ;  but  confessed  she  knew  not  God 
or  Christ  truly  all  that  while.  And  though 
from  a  child  God  had  visited  her  at  times,  yet 
she  never  felt  such  a  powerful  stroke,  as  by  the 
ministry  of  J.,  de  Labadie.  She  saw  her  learn- 
ing to  be  vanity,  and  hci*  religion  likc'a  body  of 
death ;  she  resolved  to  despise  the  shame,  desert 
her  former  way  of  living  and  acquaintance,  and 
to  join  herself  with  this  little  family,  that  was 
retired  out  of  the  world  ;  among  whom  she  de- 
sired to  be  found  a  living  stccrifioe,  ofiered  up 
entirely  to  the  Lr>rd.  She  spoke  in  a  very  serious 
and  broken  sense,  not  without  some  trembling. 
These  are  bat  short  hints  of  what  she  said. 
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"  Then  one  of  the  Boniierdjkes  began  in  a  very 
reverent  and  weighty  frame  of  mind,  and  in  a 
sense  that  very  well  suited  her  contempt  of  the 
world :  she  told  us  how  often  she  had  mourned 
from  her  young  years,  because  -she  did  not  know 
the  Lord  as  she  desired ;  often  ^ying  within  her- 
self, '  If  God  would  make  knpwn  to  me  his  way, 
I  would  trample  upon  all  the  pride  and  glory  of 
the  world.'  Sho  earnestly  expressed  the  fre- 
quent anguish  of  spirit  she  bad  because,  of  the 
deadness  and  formality  of  the  Christians  she  was 
brx)d  among,  saying  to  herself,  '  0  the  pride,  0 
the  lusts,  0  the  vain  pleasures  in  which  Ohrjs- 
tiana  live!  Can  this  be  the  way  to  heaven  ?  Is  this 
the  way  to  glory  ?  .  Are  these  the  followers  of 
Christ  ?  0  no  !  0  God,  wl>ere  is  thy  little  flock, 
that  win  live  entirely  to  thee,  that  will  follow 
tbee  ?  Make  me  one  uf  that  number.'  '  And 
when,'  continued  she,  '  the  seryant  of  the  Lord, 
J.  ds  Labadie,  came  into  Holland,  I  among 
others  had  a  curiosity  to  hear  him,  and  with 
several  was  deeply  affected.  '  He  spoke  the  very 
thoughts  of  my  heart ;  my  heart  was  pricked 
when  I  heard  him ;  and  I  resolved  by  the  grace 
of  God  to  abandon  all  the  glory  and  pride  of  J 
this  World,  to  be  one  6f  those  that  should  sit 
down  with  him  in  a  separation  fron)  the  vain  and 
dead  worships  of  this  world.  I  count  myself 
happy  that  I  ever  met  with  him,  and  these 
pastors,  who  seek  not  themselves,  but  the  Lor^- 
And  we  are  a  family  that  live  together  in  love, 
oLone  soul  and  qnc  spirit,  entirety  given  up  to 
serve  the  Lord ;  and  this  is  the  greatest  joy  in 
the  world.' 

"  After,  Du  Lignon  the  other  pastor,  gave  us 
also  an  acconnt  of  his.  inducement  to  embrace 
J.  de  Labadie,  but  not  so  livelily. 

"After  him  the  doctor  of  physic,  that  had 
been  bred  for  a  priest,  but  voluntarily  refused 
that  calling,  expressed  himself  after  this  man- 
ner, <I  can  also  bear  testimony  in  the  presence 
of  God,  that  though  I  lived  in  as  much  reputa- 
tion at  the  university,  as  any  of  my  colleagues, 
and  was  well  reputed  for  sobriety  and  honesty, 
yet  I  never  felt  such  a  living  sense  of  God,  as 
when  I  heard  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  J.  de  La- 
badie :'  adding,  'The  first  day  I  heard  him,  I 
was  so  struck  and  affected  that  I  can  truly  say, 
through  the  good  grace  of  God  and  the  conduct 
of  the  holy  Spirit^  it  was  to  me  as  the  day  of  my 
salvation;  he  did  so  livingly  touch  my  heart  with 
a  sense  of  the  true  Christian  worship :  upon 
which,  I  forsook  the  university,  and  resolved  to 
be  of  this  family.  And  this  I  can  say  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.'  j 

"  Then  Ivon  thus  concluded,  '  This  is  what  \ 
we  have  to  say  concerning  the  work  of  God-, 
among  us.'  I 

"  All  this  while,  I  minded  not  so  much  their  j 
words,  as  I  felt  and  had  unity  with  a  measure  of. 
divine  sense  that  was  upon  them.     Certainly  the 
Lord  hath  been  among  them  ;  yea  I'had  a  living 


sense  in  my  heart,  that  something  of  the  breath 
of  life  had  breathed  upon  them,  and  though  they 
>were  in  great  mixlure,  y$t  that  God's  love  was 
.towards  them. 

"After  some  silende,  I  began  on  this  vise.  I 
come  not  to  judge  you,  but  to  visit  you ;  not  to 
quarrel  or  dispute,  but  to  speak  of  the  things  of 
God's  kingdom  ;  and  I  have  no  prejudice,  but 
great  love  and  regard  in  my  heart  towards  yon: 
wherefore  hear  me  %ith  Christiaa  patience  and 
tenderness. 

" '  I  do  confess  and  believe  that  God  hath 
touched  your  hearts  with  His  divine  finger,  and 
that  his  work -is  among  yeu^  that  it  was  his 
Spirit  that  gave  you  a  sight  .6f  the  vlanity  and 
fbllyofthis  world,  and  which  hath  made  you 
sensible  of  the  dead  religions  that  are  in  it.  It 
is  thls.sensO.I  love  and  honor;  and  I  am  so  far 
from  undervaluing  or  'opposing  this  tender  sense 
I  feel  upon  you,  that  tms  it  is  I  am  come  to  visit, 
and  you, for  the  love  of  it.  And  as  for  the  re- 
proaches that  may  attend  jou  on  tbe  score  of 
your  separation,  with  all  the  reports  which 
therefore  go  concerning  you,  they  are  what  I  re- 
spect you  for,  being  well  acquainted  with  tho 
nature  and  practice'of  this  world  towards  those 
that  retire  out  of  it. 

'  Now  since  I  have  with  patience,  and  I  can 
truly  say,  with  great  saitisfaction,  heard  yonr° 
acconnt  of  your  experiences,  ^ve  me  the  like 
Christian  freedom  to  tell  yon  mine,  to  the  end 
you  may  hhye  some  sense  of  the  work  of  God  in 
me  :  for  those  who  are  come  to  any  measure  of 
divine  sense,  they  are  as  looking  glasses  to  each 
other,  ss  face  answereth  face  in  a  glass.' 

"  Here  I  began  to  let  them  know  hol^,  and 
when  the  Lord  first'  appeared  unto  me,  which 
was  about  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,  anno 
1656.  How  at  times,  betwixt  that  and  my  fif- 
teenth, the  Lord  visited  me,  and  tbe  divine  im- 
pressions He  gave  me  of  himself:  of-  my  perse- 
cution at  Oxford,  and  how  the  Lord  sustained  me 
in  the  midst  of  that  gross  darkness  and  debauch- 
ery :  of  my  being  banished  the  college;  the  bit- 
ter usage  I  underwent  when  I  returned  to  my 
father;  whipping,  beating,  and  turning  out  of 
doors,  1662.  Of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  me  in 
France,  and  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague  in 
London.  In  fine,  the  deep  sense  He  gave  me 
of  the  vanity  of  this  world ;  of  the  irreligious- 
ness  of  tho  religions  of  it.  Then  of  my  mourn- 
ful and  bitter  cries  to"  Him,  that  hfe  would  shew 
me  bis  own  way  of  life  and  salvation,  and  my 
resolutions  to  follow  him,  whatever  reproaches 
or  sufferings  should  attend  me,  and  that  with 
great  reverence  and  brokenncss  of  spirit.  How, 
after  all  this,  the  glory  of  the  world  overtook  me, 
and  I  was  even  ready  to  give  up  myself  unto  it, 
seeing  as  yet  no  such  thing  as  the  primitive 
spirit  on  the  earth ;  and  being  ready  to  faint 
concerning  my  hope  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things. 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Lord  Tisited  me 
with  a  certain  sonnd  and  testimony  of  his  eter- 
nal Word,  through  one  of  those  the  world  calls 
Quakers,  namely,  Thomas  Loe.  I  related  to 
them  the  hitter  mookings  and  sdornings  that  fell 
upon  me,  the  displeasure  of  my  parents,  the  in- 
yectives  and  cruelty  of  the  priestsj  the  strange- 
ness of  all  my  companions :  what  a  sign  and 
wonder  they  made  of  me ;  hut  above  all,  that 
great  cross  of  resisting  and  watching  against 
mine  own  inward  vain  affections  and  thoughts. 

"  Here  I  had  a  $ne  opportunity  to  speak  of 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  and  ungodliness  in  the 
root  and  ground,  and  to  giro  them  an  account  of 
the  power  and  presence  of  God,  which  attended 
i6  in  our  publiq  testimonies  and  sufferings ;  after 
an  indirect  manner  censuring. f/i«tr  weaknesses,* 
by  declaring  and  commending  the  contrary  prac- 
tices among  friends,  too  large  to  he  here  plated. 
And  notwithstanding  all  my  sufferings  and  trials 
by  magistrates,  parents-  companions,  and  above 
afl  from  the  priests  of  the  false  religions  in  the 
world,  the  Lord  hath  preserved  me  to  this  day, 
and  hath  given  pie  an  hundred  fold  in  this  world, 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  life  everlasting :  in- 
forming them  of  the  tenderness  of  my  father  to 
me,  before  and  at  his  death ;  and  how,  through 
patience  and  long-suffering,  all  opposition  was 
jtonquered. 

"  Then  I  began  my  exhortation  unto  them, 
which  was  as  follows. '  That  since  God  had 
given  me  and  them  a  divine  sense  of  Himself, 
onr  eye  should  be  to  Him,  not  to  man ;  that  we 
might  come  more  into  a  silence  of  ourselves,  and 
a  growth  into  that  heavenly  sense.  That  t^is 
was  the  work  of  the  true  ministry,  not  to  keep 
people  to  thtmselves,  ever  teaching  them,  but  to 
tarn  them  to  God,  the  new  covenant  Teacher, 
and  to  Christ,  the  great  gospel  Minister.  Thus 
John  did,  and  thought  it  no  dishonor  thai^  they 
left  him,  to  go  to  Christ.  '  Behold  the  Labih  of 
God,'  said  he, '  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  ^the 
world  1*  And  even  John's  disciples  left  him  to 
follow  Christ  Nay,  John  testifies  of  himself, 
that  he  was  to  'decrease,'  and  Christ  was  to  'in- 
crease.' Wherefore  I  pressed  them  to  have 
their  eye  to  Christ  that  taketh  away  the  sin, 
who  is  from  heaven^  heavenly ;  to  see  that  He 
increase  in  them.  Tea,  that  henceforth  they 
should  '  know  no  man  after  the  flesh ;  no,  not 
even  Christ  himself.'  2  Cor.  t.  16.  That  their 
knowledge  of,  and  regard  to,  and  fellowship 
with,  one  another,  should  stand  in  the  revela- 
ation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  them,  Gal.  i.  16,  who 
is  God's  great  Prophet,  by  whom  God  spcaketh 
in  these  later  days.    And  if  their  ministers  were 

*The  trork  of  the  Lord  among  many  serious  persons 
in  that  day  aiid  country,  appears  from  W.  P.'s  account 
to  hare  been  obstructed  by  a  fear  of  man,  a  shame  of 
the  cross,  and  a  shrinking  from  persecution  ;  which 
inclined  them  rather  to  a  retired  way  of  life,  than  to 
an  open  profession  of  their  religious  opinion*. 


tru^  ministers  they  would  count  it  their  glory  to 
give  way  to  Christ,  and  that  they  decrease,  and 
Christ  increase ;  that'  the  instrument  give  way 
to  Him  that  nseth  it,  the  servant  to  the  Lord. 
This,  though  it  might  seem  to  detract  from  the 
ministers,  yet  it  is'the  gibry  of  a  true  minister, 
that  God  and  Christ  should  be  ail  in  all, 
and  that  his  will  should  he  fhlfilled.  For,  I 
told  them,  the  day  of  the  Lord  God  was  come, 
atd  all  people  must  look  to  him  for  salvation  ; 
that  all  people  must  now  come  to  keep  God's 
great  sabbath,  to  rest  from  mere  man,  and  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  from  all  men's  thoughts, 
words  and  works;  and  that  if  they  were  tme 
beliercrs,  they  were  at  least  entering  into  their 
rest.     iieh.  iy.  1,3. 

I  closely  recommended  to  them,  that  they 
might  not  De  of  those  that  begin  in  the  Spirit, 
and  end  in  the  flesh  ;  Gal.  iii.  8.  'Therefore,' 
said  I,  'let  Christ  have  his  honor;  let  Him 
preach  and  speak  among  you,  and  in  you,  and 
you  in  him ;  and  by  him  only  sigh,  groan,  pray, 
preach,  sing,  and  not  otherwise,  lest  death  come 
over  you  :  lor  thereby  the  apostacy  came  in,  by 
their  going  before  Christ,  instead  of  Christ  going 
before  them.' 

'■  I  further  directed  them  to  wait  in  the  Light 
and  Spirit  of  judgment  which  had  visited  them, 
that  all  might  be  wrought  out  that  was  not  born 
of  God ;  80  would  they  come  Jo  he  bom  of  the 
incorruptible  seed,  by  the  Word  of  God,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.'  1  Peter  i.  23,  that 
they  might  be  a  holy  priesthood,  that  offers  np 
a  living  sacrifice  with  God's  heavenly  fire,  that 
He  might  have  his  honor  in  them  all,  and  through 
all,  by  Jesus  Christ.  1  Peter  ii.  .").  And  turn- 
ing myself  towards  the  Somerdykes,  with  a  se- 
rious and  tender  spirit,  Ithus  expressed  myself: 
'  That  you  should  be  pilgrims  it)  the  inheritance 
of  your  Father  I  have  a  deep  ai)d  reverent  sense 
of.  0  that  you  might  dwell  with  him  for  ever, 
and  exalt  him  that  hath  so  visited  yon,  with 
whom  are  the  rewards  of  eternal  blessedness.' 
'  Bo  I  left  the  blessing  and  peace  of  Jesus 
among  them,  departing  in  the  lore  and  peace  of 
God  :  and  I  must  needs  say,  they  were  beyond 
expectation  tender  and  respectful  to  us;  all  of 
them  coming  with  us  to  the  outer  door,  except 
the  ancient  Anna  Maria  Schurmans,  who  is  not 
able  to  walk ;  giving  us  their  hands  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  expressing  their  great  satisfaction 
in  our  visit.  And  being  come  to  the  porch,  and 
meeting  several  persons  of  the  family,  I  was 
mov^d  to  turn  about  and  exhort  them,  in  the 
presence  of  the  rest,  to  keep  to  Christ,  that  had 
given  them  a  sense  of  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
and  had  raised  desires  in  them  to  be  delivered 
from  it : —  and  to  know  no  man  after  the  flesh, 
but  to  have  their  fellowship  in  Christ,  union  and 
com mnnion  with  God,  and  one  with  another; 
that  al^  their  worship  and  performances  might 
stand  in  Him,  that  He  might  be  all  in  all :  de- 
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airing  that  the  Lord  might  keep  them'  in  his 
fear  all  tlie  days  of  their  appointed  time,  that  so 
they  might  serve  Him  in  their  generatio|i,  in  his 
own  universal  Spirit,  to  his  glory,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever  I    ■ 

-"  The  Lord  oomforted  my  soul  in  this  servi'oe: 
yea  all  that  is  within  me  magnified,  his  holy 
name,  because  of  hia  blessed  preeenoe  that  was- 
with  us !  0  let  my  soul  trust  in  t&e.  Lord,  and 
confide  in  him,  for  ever !  O  let  me  dwell  and 
abide  with  him  that  is  faithful  -and  true,  and 
blrascd  for  evermore ! 

"  The  two  pfMtors  and  the  doctor  came  with 
us  a  field's  length  where  we  took  wagon;  and  the 
chief  of  them  took  ocoasioa  to  ask  me  if  the 
Truth  rose  not  first  amongst  a  poor  illiterate,  and 
simple  sort,  of  people  ?  I  told  him,  yes,  that  was 
our  comfort,  and  that  we  owed  it  'not  to  the 
learning  of  this  world :  '  Then,  said  he,  '  let  not 
the  learning  of  this  world  be  used  to  defend  that 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  brought  forth  ;  for 
scholars  now  coming  among  you,  will  be  apt  to 
mix.  school-learning  among  your  simpler  and 
purer  language,  and  thereby  obscure  the  bright- 
uess  of  the  testimony.'  I- told  him,  it  was  good 
for  tu  all  to  have  a  care  of  our  own  Spirits,  words, 
and  works, ^confessing  what  he  said  had  weight 
in  it,  telling  him,  it  was  our  cafe  to  write  and 
speak  according  to  the  divine  sense,  and  not 
human  invention.  So,  in  a  very  sober  and  se^ 
rious  manner,  we  parted.'-*     < 

For  Frieodi' iDtclllgeBcer, 

We  profess  to  be  Christians,  but  in  What  es- 
timation must  that  Christianity  be  held  by  the 
slave,  which  appears  Insufficient  to  convince  its 
professors  that  paying  the  master  #ar  the  pro- 
dnots  of  his  labor  promotes  and  perpetuates  his 
bondage ! 

It  is  to  be  presumed  there  are  few,  if  any, 
who  do  not  hold  slaves,  but  will  frankly  ac- 
knowledge slavery  to  be  unjust  and  wrong;  Jbut 
alas  !  how  maoy  of  these  give  their  countenance 
and  aid  to  the  system  by  the  purchase,  and  con- 
sumption of  the  proceed))  of  the  slave's  labor. 
Inconsistent  as  this  practice  may  be,  it  has  its 
advocates  and  apologists ;  some  making  one  ex- 
cuse and  some  another.  Among  these,  the  fol- 
lowing has  not  uttfrequently  a  prominent  place. 
That  the  products  of  slave  labor  are .  so  interwo- 
ven with  commercial  transactions  as  to  tender 
nonparticipancy  -impracticable  ;  and  that  .under 
these  circumstances,,  to  deal  in  and  consume 
snob  products  has  been,  with  few  exceptions, 
deemed  by  all  classes  jnst  and  legal,  and  that 
this  has  been  a  long  established  practice.     , 

Now  let  us  examine  these  reasons,  and  see 
how  much  weight  they  are  entitled  to.  How 
is  nonpartioipancy  impracticable  in  the  free 
States  ?  when  cotton,  sugar,  and  riee  can  be  had 
from  free  labor — and  to  be  without  tobacco  would 
be  a  blessing.    These  are  the  products  relied  on 


for  the  support  of  alayery  in  this  country.  But 
we  may  be  reminded  that  these  free  products 
are  but  of  small  amount  in  market ;  then  why 
not  increase  the  demand,  since  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledged law  of  trade  that  supply  follows  demand ; 
and  as  a  sinall  depiand  has  brought  a  small  sup- 
ply into  the  market,  sp  an  increased  demand 
would  furnish  a  proportionably  increased  sup- 
ply. Stolen  goods  are  not  openly  offered  as 
such  for  sale,  in  the  cities  of  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia ;  there  is  no  demand  for  such  goods,  law 
and  custom  being  againsfthe  sale  of  them.  But 
for  slave-labor  products  there  is  a  large  demand, 
unrestrained  by  law  or  general  custom.  Is  the 
procurement  of  the  latter  attended  with  less  in- 
justice, less  cruelty  and  snfieringj  than  the  for- 
mer ?  Nay,  with  ranch  more.  Why  not,  then, 
reject  the  l.atter-o^  the  samd  principle  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  do  the  former  ?  The  case 
is  80  clear  that,  were  it  considered  with  candor 
and  impartiality,  the  path  of  duty  must  be  ob- 
yions. 

'  But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  system  of  slaverr 
obtains  support  throvgh  other  and  more  indi- 
rect means,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid. 
Admitting  this  to  be  the  &ct,  (although  the  ex- 
istence of  the  system  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
mand foir  the  three  or  four  articles' named,)  im- 
possibilities are  not  required  ;  so  that  even  such 
circumstances  can  form  no  valid  objectioii  to 
adopting  nonparticipanoy  as  far  as  practicable. 
This  just  and  right  step  |}eing  taken,  would  no 
doubt  open  the  way  /for  others.  To  excuse  our- 
selves for  sharing  iq  these  products  because  of 
Icmg  and  general  practice,  this  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  see  with  another's  eyes,  in  order  to 
shun  responsibility ;  and  in  no  case  can  be  bet- 
ter than  a  fig-leaf  covering.  Such  reasoning,  of- 
fered by  the  slaveholder,  in  defence  of  his  prac- 
tice we  should  deem  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
bad  and  defenceless  cause. 

Do  we  not  adopt  the  conclusion  that  we  can- 
not clear  out  hands  of  slave-labor  products  m 
the  same  spirit  as  the  slaveholder  docs  in  respect 
to  freeing  his  slaves  ?  Canilot  the  principle  of 
nonpartioipancy  be  carried  to  an  extent  all-suf- 
ficient to  clear  ourselves  from  the  responsibility 
of  slavery,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  a 
means  of  its  abolishments  To  do  so  wouldinvolve  a 
very  small  privation  when  compared  with  the 
injuries  the  system-inflicts  upon  master  and  slave 
•—indeed  the  case  hardly  admits  of  such  a  oom» 
parison. 

It  is  one  thing  to  mourn-'  over  the  evils  of 
slavery,  and  another,|and  very  different  thing,  to 
apply  the  appropriate  remedy. 

How  frequently  dO  we  hear  individuals  ex- 
pressing their  deep  ooncem  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  coming  at.last  to  the  oonolusioa  that 
they  see  no  way  to  do  anything  to  aid  in  its  ex- 
tinction, as  though  it.  were  an  evil  without  a  re- 
medy, and  not  one  of  man's  oreatiftg.    Do  not 
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such  too  little  consider  that;  to  be  the  commer- 
cial patrons  of  the  master,  is  to  give  support  to  the 
flystem,  and  that  \rere  the  ezhortatians  obeyed, 
"  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,^'  "  cease  to 
do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  jndgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed,"  it  wonld  tend  powerfully  to  aid 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  7  D.I. 

Qwiker  IKU;  2btho/6th  mo.,  1855. 

FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  SEVENTH  MPNTH  28, 1856. 

London  Ybarlt  Meetino.-t-Ab  many  of 
our  readers  will,  doubtless,  feel  an  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  London  Ycariy  Meeting,  and 
especially  itt  tiiat  portion  of  them  which  relates 
to  the  separation  in  Ohio,  we  insert  in  this  num- 
ber some  extracts  from  the  aceonnt  published 
in  the  London  Friend  of  last  month.  Having  no 
wish  to  meddle  wjth  the-  controversies  of  these 
who  belong  to  alii  organizktion  distinct  from  ours, 
we  bave  seldom  noticed  them  in  any  way ;  and 
we  trust  that  our  members,  far  from  exulting  in 
their  dissensions,  will  on  the  contrary,  only  see  the 
greater  necessity  for  the  exercise,  among  our- 
selves, of  patience  and  forbearance ;  and  for  the 
extension  of  Christian  charity  towards  others. 

The  editors  of  the  London  f'  Friend,"  in  com- 
menting on  the  proceedings  of  their  Yearly 
meeting,  express  their  concnrren^ie  with  the  e«B- 
clusion  to  which  it  came,  altbongh  they  acknow- 
ledge "  It  is  a  wise  and  good  practice  of  our  so- 
ciety that  when  there  is  brought  forward  in  our 
meetings  for  discipline  any  important  subject  on 
which  the  views  of  Friends  are  not  only  various, 
but  on  which  there  is  almost  an  equal  amount 
of  weight  of  opinion  on  either  side,  to  refrain 
from  taking  any  step  which  may  in  such  a  state 
of  feeling  compromise  a  meeting,  and  from 
making  a  decision  which  it  is  difiScnlt  or  impossible 
to  recall." 

The  British  Friend,-  published  at  Glasgow, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  same  proceedings, 
which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other, 
but  the  editors  express  their  dissent  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  follow- 
ing language :" 

"  We  are  so  hard  pressed  for  space,  that  we 
can  scarcely  offer  a  single  remark  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  Ohio  Epis- 
tles. Either  of  the  other  courses  indicated  in 
the  report  would,  in  our  judgment,  have  been 
not  -only  much  the  safer,  but  far  more  likely  to 


aooomplish  the  object  which  all  desire.  It  has 
oecnrred  to  our  own  minds,  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  how  we  have  long  been  woot,  in  explain- 
ing  to  inquiring  persons  the  composition  of  our 
meetings  for  discipline,  the  most  liberallycbnsti- 
tuted  of 'Sny  body  of  professing  Christians  in  the 
world— ^md  our  mode  of  managing  church  busi- 
ness without  ever  taking  a  formal  vote  by  numbers, 
— ^we  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  in  case  of  a  dif- 
ference in  judgment,  that  Friends  forbore  com- 
ing to  a  decision  in' important  cases,  even  if  that 
difference  was  but  small,  preferring  to  wait  till  a 
future  time' for  determining  that  which  we  were 
satisfied  was  in  itself  right,  rather  than  wound 
the  minds  of  brethren  who  were  "not  prepared  to 
acquiesce.  We  feel  ill  the  case  before  us,  while 
so  much  want  of  harmony  was  evinced  Snd  the 
meeting  deciding  to  go  forward  in  such  circum- 
stances, especially  if  it  should  unhappily  become 
any  thing  like  a  general  practice,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  up  in  future  all  such  expla- 
nation of- our  usage  as  that  above  referred  to; 
and  in  this  respect  as  regards  our  religious  so- 
ciety, be  led  to  adopt  the  mournful  exclamation, 
"  The  glory  is  ■departed."    ' 

Entirely  differing  as  we  do,  from  the'  conclo-' 
sion  to  which  the  meeting  came,  we  have  yet  no 
wish  to  disturb  it.  May  it  be  overruled  forgood, 
and  be  productive  of  that  which  it  is  hoped  by 
many  will  be  the  result,  ''the  promotion  of  unity 
and  harmony  among  our  American  brethren." 

The  interesting  reminiscences  and  letter  con- 
tained in  the  [present  number,  were  furnished 
by  a  correspondent,  accompanied  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  letter  was  supposed  to ,  have 
been  written  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  with 
George  Keith. 

In  perusing  it  wo  were  afresh  awakened  to 
serious  reflection  upon  the  past,  present,  and 
probable  future  condition  of  ourreligious  Society. 

."  Line  upon  line"  is  found,  to  give  satisfac- 
tory information  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  our 
fore-fathers.  Putting  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  work  of  lifting  up  the  standard  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  the  earth,  they  were  enabled  to 
exalt  it  so  far  above  the  crowd  of  worldly  inte^ 
rests  and  vain  djlusions  that  the  people  could 
plainly  b^old  the  inscription  written  thereon, — 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord." 

It  is'  not  because  "  precept  upon  precept"  is 
not  taught  in  the  present  day*  that  there  are  ap- 
parently fewer  added  to  the  church  than  in 
the  times  of  buffeting  and  scourging.  It  is  net 
because  the .  light  has  been  withheld,  that 
"  blindness  has  in  part  happened  unto  Israel." 
It  is  for  want  of  that  humble  condition  of  mind 
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which  eonld  in  sincerity  nj,  "  Do  with  me, 
Lord,  as  seemeth  good  in  thj  sight,"  rather  than 
seeking  to  search  into  the  things  that  are  too 
deep  for  our  finite  comprehension. 

If  each  individual  will  xeceive  with  meekness 
the  "  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  ihe 
soul,"'  'suffering  it  to  purge  and  cleanse, '  then 
may  there  be  hope  for  a  /nlure  band  coinibg 
forth  to  build  up  the  old  waste  places,  and  re^ 
store  tbe  walk  which  have  been  broken  down. 


lONOON  TEARLT  MEETINa,  1855. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  gathered  as  usuti  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Foarth-day  morning,  the  23d.  The 
attendance  did  not  appear  to  us  quite  so  large  as 
on  some  former  occasions. 

The  Olerk  opened  the  Meeting,  ancT proceeded 
to  call  over  the  names  of  Representatives. 

Epistles  were  read  from  Dublin  Yearly  Meet. 
ing,  and  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadel- 
phia, New  Bngland,  Indiana,  Baltimore,  North 
Carolina,  end  New  York. 

The  Clerk  then  said  that  there  Vere  two 
Epistles  on  the  table,  both'  purporting  to  be  from 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  .  The  one  authenticated 
by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  this  Yearly  Meet- 
ipg  in  Ohio,  and  the  other  by  the  other  corres- 
pondent. They  bad  been  received  by  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings,  a  minute  from  which  body  on 
the  subject  he  -proceeded  to  read.  This  minute 
said  little  more  than  that  such  Epistle  had  been 
received,  and  that  botli  were  authenticated  as 
above  stated,  but  gave  no  opinion  or  judgnients 
as  to  which  was  the  Epistle  from,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ohio. 

After  a  padse,  Joseph  Davis  remarked  that  he 
hoped  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  important  subject  before  the  Meeting,  but 
U  appeared  to  him  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself 
was  too  large  a  body  to  discuss  and  dispose  of 
such  a  subject  satisfactorily,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  propose  that  it  should  be  referred,  with 
all  the  documents  relating  to  it|  to  a  select  eomT 
mittee  (perhaps  a  pretty  Urge  one)  for  considera- 
tion and  report. 

Josiah  Forster  had  entertained  the  same  view, 
but  on  further  considering  the  subject,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  refer  it  to 
the  Committee  on  Epistles  rather  than  to  any 
smaller  body.  Several  Friends  united  with  this 
view,  and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  it.  The  two 
Epistles  with  other  documents  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Epistles  consisting  <St  all  the 
Bopresentatives,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the 
committee  Would  be  open  to  any  Friendfi  inclined 
to  attend.  On  the  suggestion  of  several  Friepde, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  committee  should  meet 
this  afternoon  in  the  large  Meeting-house,  and 
the  Yearly  Meeting  adjourned  to  ten  o'clock  to* 
morrow  moving. 


When  this  was  decided,  Jtfhn  Pease  expressed, 
in  few  words,  bis  earnest  desire  that  the  discus- 
sions  should  be  conducted  in  a  large  measure  of 
brotherly  condescension  and  patience.  That 
there  should  be  a  willingness  to  hear  with  pa- 
tience the  views  of  every  brother  until  all  bad  ar- 
rived tiB  n^rly  at  a  uTuinintoug  feeling  and  jud^ 
iqent  as  eonld  ressonably  bn  looked  for. 
.  The  Meeting  here  adjourned. 

Fpurthrdajf,  A/tenuxm. — On  the  gathering  of 
the  large  Cemnaittee,  it  was  evident  that,  except 
in  name,  it  was  the  Yearly  Meeting  itself,  for  we 
think  the  assembly  was  rather  larger  thaaiii  the 
morniugr  On  the  proposition  of  Samuel  Fox, 
John  Hodgkin  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  Joseph  Thorp  and  Joseph  PeaSe  were 
afterwards  nominated  as  assistants.  The  minute 
from  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  then  read, 
and  afterwards    < 

Josiah  Fonrter  read  a  list  of  the  various  papers 
that  had  been  issued  touching  this  separation 
question.  After  which'  it  was  concluded  to  have' 
all  the  evidence  that  could  be  produced  read  at 
the  Committee.  Josiah  Hunt  observed  that 
he  felt  placed  in  the  position  of  a  j[nror,  and 
thought  it  needful  to  have  all  the  information 
that  could  be  given.  Some  of  the  statements 
were  only  to  be  known  through  printed  pamphlets 
and  periodicals ;  but  the  Clerk  considered  thM 
it  would  be  better  to  waive  any  technical  objec- 
tion that  might  be  made  in  this  respect,  rather 
than  keep  back  any  information  from  the  Com- 
mittee. 

A.ocordingIy,  the  following  d^nmenta  were 
read  from  the  table  :— 

A  statement  from  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting.  '        ' 

An  epistle  purporting^to  be  from  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  of  Ohio,  signed  by  James  B. 
Bruff. 

Another  epistle  purporting  alto  to  be  from  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Ohio,  signed  by  Joseph 
Edgerton,  and  a  pamphlet — which  occupied  a 
long  time  in  reading — being  a  statement  from 
the  "  Binitt'  party,"  and  signed  by  the  aforesaid 
J.  B.  Bruff. 

Soon  aftor  these  papers  were  read, 

Charles  L.  Braithwaite  said  that  he  thought, 
after  what  had  been  heard,  and  finding  that  three 
of  the  American  Yearly  .Meetings  had  concluded 
to  accept  the  epistles-  addressed  to  them,  signed 
by  Jonathan  Binns  as  Clerk,  that  it  would  be 
proper  for  our  Yearly  Meeting  to  adopt  the  same 
course. 

Josiah  FoTsCer  then  staled  that  perhaps  no 
subject  that  had  been  brought  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  late  years  had  so  imich  affected  him 
as  that  whieh  was  now  before  the  Committee. 
That  for  some  time  it  had  rested  on  his  mind  «8 
to  which  body  it  might  be  right  to  recogniz* ; 
but  that  of  late  it  had  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  in  a  different  aspect.    He  .  rejoiced  that 
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from  the  evidence  brought  forvard,  there  had 
been  notbiag  adduced  to  show  that  there  was  anj 
difference  as  to  points  of  dobtrinc,  and  referring 
to  the  efforts  made  by  Friends  in  extending  the 
olive  branch  and  in  advocating  the  principles  of 
peace,  he  would  suggest  that  something  might 
issne  from  the  Teaily  Meeting  in  shape  of  an 
Epistle  which  might  endeavpr  to  unite  and  re- 
store to  unity ;  and  although  the  appearance  was 
discouraging,  it  might  be  well.tobeof  a  hopeful 
mind,  and  if  the .  Committee  thought  right  to 
separate  a  few  Friends  to  essay  such  an  Epistle, 
that  Was  rather' what  presented  to  his  mind. 

Several  Friends  expressed  the  opinion,  that  as 
we  had  travelled  so  &r,  it  would  be  better  to  look 
farther  at  the  matter  before  disposing  of  it,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  adjourn  for  this  purpose  to  such 
time  as  -  the  Yearly  Meeting  might  direct ; 
Friends  being  advised,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
avoid  making  the  subject  a  matter  of  conversa- 
tion, the  Clerk  espedally  pointing  out  the  need 
of  circumspection  and  watchfulness. 

Fifih-day,  JMbrrttTu/. -^-Shortly  after  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Meeting,  John  Hpdgkin  reported  from 
the  large  Committee,  that  the  subject  referred 
to  them  had  received  serious  attention,  and  the 
Committee  had  concluded  to  ask  the  Ye&rly 
Meeting  to  adjourn  and  allow  the  Committed  at 
once  to  proceed  with  the  said  reference.  After 
a  brief  discussion,,  as  to  whether  it  was  best  thus 
to  set  aside  the  regular  business  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  the  suggestion, 
and  a  minute  of  adjournment  was  read  ;  Friends 
retained  their  seats,  and,  as  before,  the  Committee 
wa*  the  Yearly  Meeting,  with  the  simple  ohatge 
of  clerks.  In  fact,  it  was  throughout  this  inter- 
esting discussion  what,  in  Parliamentary  parlance, 
would  be  called  ''  a'  Committee  of  the  whole 
house."  In  the  pause  which  preceded  the  eom- 
meneement  of  business,  Samuel  Fox  appeared  in 
supplication,  and  Daniel  Prior  Hack,  quoting  the 
passage,  ^  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and 
your  fights  burning,  and  ye  as  men  who  wait 
for  their  Lord,  that  when  he  oometh  and  knocketb 
they  may  open  to  him  immediately,"  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  more  we  were  found  in  watch- 
fulness and  humility,  earnestly  listening  for  the 
Shepherd's  voice,  the  more  readily  should  we 
distinguish  that  voicb  from  the  voice  of  tho 
stranger,  and  be. more  surely  rightly  directed  in 
the  important  matter  now  before  the  meeting. 

John  Allen,  in  a  lengthened  address,  alluded 
to  the  obcurrences  of  bygone  years,  in  connexion 
vrith  the  present  division  of  Friends  in  Ohio,  of 
the  former  division,  in  Now  England,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which,  in  his  judgment,  had 
led  to  those  divisions.  He  alluded  to  the  writ- 
ings and  the  ministry  of  our  late  beld^ed  Friend 
Joseph  John  6am6y,  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  religions  visit  to  America,  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  met  with  there,  of  the  proceedings  of 
John  Wilbur  and  his  friends,  and  their  disown- 


ment  by  their  Monthly  Meeting,  confirmed  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  England ;  to  the 
course  pursued  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  New  England;  to  the  decisions  oT  Indiana, 
Baltimore,  and  North  .Carolina  Yearly  Meetings, 
in  the  matter  now  under  constderationj  and  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  judgment,  that  it 
would  be  right  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  accept 
the  Epistle  signed  "  Jonathan  Binns,"  and  ac- 
knowledge the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  he  was 
the  Clerk.  A  long  and  interesting  discussion 
followed,  which  extended  over  this  sitting,  and  a 
long  afternoon's  sitting  also.  We  can  d6  little 
more  than  indicate  the  names  of  Friends  who 
took  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  discussion, 
and  the  general  views  advocated  by  themi  We 
would  first  observe  that  there  was  no  proposition 
to  acknowledge  the  Meeting  represented '  by 
Benjamin  Hoyle  as  Clerk.  Ther  difference  of 
opinion  was,  whether  in  accordance  with  Josiah 
Forster's  proposition, '  subsequently  somewhat 
modified  by  the  views  of  John  Hodgkin,  an 
Epistle  should  go  to  both  bodies  claiming  to  be 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  all  decisions  on  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  Meeting  most  in  unity 
with  ourselves  beleflforanother  year,,or,  whether 
'  we  should  at  once  accept  or  recommend  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  accept  the  Epistle  signed  by 
Jonathan  Binns. 

The  former  view  was  taken  by  (amongst  others) 
Joseph  Rowntree,  Josiah  Forster,  Robert  Forster, 
Samuel  Guroey,  Peter  Bedford,  John  Hodgkin, 
Joseph  S  targe,  Grover  Kemp,  Daniel  P.  Hack, 
W.  Matthews,  S.  H.  Lucas,  Jonathan  Gmbb, 
Thomas  Knott,  Jatob  Qreen,  *W.  Bennett,  Josiah 
Hunt,  John  Saijeant,  Thomas  Pnmphrey,  Henry 
Rassell,  and  Samael  Sturge. 

The  grounds  especially  urged  were,  first,  that 
Friends  were  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  form  a  correct  judgment  or  to  justify 
the  Meeting  in  taking  a  step  that  could  not  be 
recalled;  secondly ,^  that  it  was  possible  way 
might  open  by  way  of  epistle  or  deputation  for 
labor  on  the  part  of  this  Meeting  to  promote  a 
restoration  of  unity  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  where 
it  had  been  so  unhappily  interrupted,  and  that 
no  each  opening  could  be  looked  for  after  a  di- 
oision  which  had  virtually  disowned  one  body  of 
Friends  and  acknowledged  another;  thirdly, 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  unity  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  on  the  subject  to  jiistify  any  decision 
upon  so  important  a  matter ;  that  when  the 
"  oload  was  upon  the  tabernacle  it  was  safest  to 
stand  still;"  and,  fourthly,  that  the  question  as 
regarded  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  was,  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  one  of  disdpline,  in  which  it  was 
clear,  that  the  body  represented  by  Jonathan 
Biiins  were,  in  fact,  the  seoeders.  ' 

To  these  views  it  was  replied,  that  the  qaes- 
tion  under  consideration  could  not  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  mere  question  of  discipline,  that  some- 
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tbing  more  tbau  mere  discipline  was  involved, 
that  principles  were  iovolved  in  which  that  sec- 
tion of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  which  was  repre- 
sented by  Jonathan  Binns  were  in  nnity  with 
Friends  in  this  country,  that  in  fact,  the  ques- 
tion oi principle  was  settled  BorSe  years  ago  in 
the  case  of  the  New  England  division,  ^the  pre- 
sent being  a  similar '  case,  and,  as  to  principle, 
bearing  close  analogy  with  that  division ;  that 
those  Friends  who  advocated  delay  seemed  to 
forget  that  virtually  a  decision  '  had  been  given 
on  the  mainF  question,  for  while  there  was  an 
almost  unanimous  opinion,  that  if  any  judgment 
were  ^ven  at  this  time,  it  must  be  in  favor  of 
the  meeting  represented  by  Jonathan  Binns, 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  Friend  desired  the 
meeting  to  recognise  that  of  which  Benjsiiiin 
Hoyle  was  Glerk ;  that,  consequently,  •  the  sac- 
cess  of  any  labors  with  this  body  was  very  pro- 
blematical, while  the  evil  resulting  from  an  evi- 
dence of, want  of  judgment  and  decision  on  our 
parts  was  certain,  &c.,  &e.  fhese  and  similar 
view»  were  advanced  (amount  others)  by  John 
Allen,  Thomas  Chalk,  John  Pease,  Joseph  Davis, 
Jacob  Sturge,  Benjamin  Seebohu,  Isaac  Braith- 
waite,  Jonathan  Bristow,  William  Ball,  John 
Candler,  E..  D.  Alexander,  George  Thomas,  C. 
Gilpin, 'Samuel  Fox,  J.  H.  Tuke,  Joseph  Pease, 
Henry  Pease,  C.  L.  Braithwaite,  J.  B  Braith- 
waite,  John  Showellj  C.  Hanbiiry,  Edward 
Backhouse,  E.  Backhouse,  Jun.,  Joseph  Shewell, 
Joseph  Eaton,  Sk.,  &c.j  Su. 

Amidst  much  diversity  of  sentiment,  there  was 
a  remarkable  previilenoja  of  btoth«rly  love  and 
condescension  throughout-  the  whole  discussion. 
And  when,  at  the  close  of  th«  third  sitting  on 
this  subject,  the  Clerk  said  it  ^as  evident  to  him 
that  the  prevailing  judgment  of  the  Meeting  was 
in  favor  of  recommending  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
accept  and  reply  to  those  Epistles,  signed  respec- 
tively by  Jonathan  Binns  and  Jane'  M.  Flummer, 
and  read  a  minute  to  that  effect — ^he  aecompauied 
it  with  an  expression  of  his  earnest  thankfdiness 
at  the  spirit  of  love  and  condescension  which  had 
prevailed — and  that  her  had  never  known  a  sub- 
ject in  which  so  widely  differing  opinions  had 
been  advocated  with  so  littlo  of  undue  warmth 
and  with  such  Christian  feeling.  These  views 
were  supported  by  John  Ppase,  wbp  said  that  he 
had  come  into  that  Meeting  with  an  impression 
on  his  spirit  that  the  conolusion  of  the  Committee 
might  be  other  than  that  which  had  been  arrived 
at,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  a  right  and  sound 
judgment,  and  that  he  could  appeal  to  his  Lord, 
"  thou  knowest  that  I  desire,  and  only  desire 
the  prosperity  oiF  thy  cause  j"  and  that  he  felt  a 
confidence  that  whatever  decision  was  arrfved  at, 
it  would  be  a  right  one,  and  now  that  a  decision 
had  been  arrived  at,  which  he  approved,  but 
from  which  mapy  beloved  brethren  dissented,  ho 
could  but  desire  that  all  th^ir  fears  ^might  previa 
to  be  groundless,  and  the  hopes  of  t^oso  who 


agreed  with  ttie.  ooncjusion  of  the  Meeting  be 
realised.  , 

The  Committee  then  adjourned, 
y  Sixth-day,  Afta-noon. — The  Yearly  Meeting 
met  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  Clerk  proceeded  to 
road  twice  the  minute  from  the  large  Committee, 
and  he  intimated  that  though  that  Committee 
might  bo  called  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  con- 
stituted almost  entirely  of  the  same  Friends,  it 
perhaps  would  be  well  that  some  expression  of 
opinion  should  take  place  before  the  minute  was 
formally  recorded  and  adopted  by  the  Meeting. 
It  soon  became  evidetirt  that  many  Frieiids,  who 
were  not  sft^^fied  with  the  decision  arrived  at 
last  evening,,  would  take  this  opportunity  of  en- 
deavoring to  change  that  decision,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  same  Friends  advanced  the  same  views 
as  they  advanced  yesterday,  and  the  -subject  oc- 
cupied another  lengthened  sitting. 
•  The  conclusion  was  at  last  to  receive  and  adopt 
tho  report  of  the  Committee ;  but  the  Meeting 
was  not,  in  our  opinion,  so  favored  as  in  yester- 
day's sitting ;  the  decision  was  not  arrived  at  so 
calmly — the  prepond^ranco  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  immediate  action  not  so  great. 

On  making  the  minute,  the  Clerk,  who  had 
not  before  expressed  his  opinion,  gave  his  reasons 
for  bis  decided  judgment  that  the  Meeting  had 
arrived  at  a  right  conclusion. 

A  METEOaiTK. 

The  visitor  to  the  Smithsonian  institution,  will 
notice  in  the  large  Hall  which  is  designed  for 
the.  Museum,  a  piece  of  iron,  something  in  the 
shape  of  ab  anvil.  '  This  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  meteoric.iron,  and  is  the  largest  mass  in 
tbis.oountry,  with  asingle  exception.  It  weighs 
252  pounds,  is  highly  crystalline,  highly  mallea- 
ble, and  not  difficult  to  cut  with  a  saw.  It  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Lieut.  Coueh,  U.S.A., 
tiom  Saltillo,  Mexico.  'Various  theories  have 
been  devised  to  account  for  the  origin  of  meteo- 
rites. One  is,  that  they  are  smtUl  planetary 
'bodies  revolving  around  the  sun,^  and  that  at 
times  they  become  entangled  in  our  atmosphere, 
lose  their  orbitical  velocity  by  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  are. finally  attracted  to  the 
earth.  Thoy  are  also  supposed  to  have  been 
ejected  from  the  volcandes  in  the  moon ;  and  a 
third  supposition  is,  that  they  are  formed  from 
particles  floating  iti  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  who  has  maao  the  subject  a 
special  study,  and  has  analyzed  this  meteorite, 
and  many  others  in  the  possession  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  concludes  that  the  moon  is 
the  only  large  body  iil  spaoe  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  possessing  ^Jie  requisite  condi- 
tions demanded  by  the  physieal  and  chemical 
properties  of  meteorites ;  and  that  they  have 
been  thrown  off  from  that  body  by  volcanic  action. 
—  Washingttm  Star. 
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FLAX   COTTON    MANUJTACTURE. 

The  Bufialo  Democracy  of  the  25th  iost,  has 
the  foUowiDg  notice  of  some  recent  experiments 
in  New  York  city  in  the  manufacture  of  what 
it  calls  flax  ootton. 

Five  years  ago,  in  Buffalo,  a  gentleman  engaged 
in  spinning  cotton  was  ie'<j  by  a  perusal  of  an 
article  in  Bees' EnclycupaBdia,  to  experiment  upon 
flax  fibre  with  bleaching  salts..  These  he  deemed 
to  be  nearly  identical  with  a  solution  mentioned 
by  Bees  as  employed  by  linen  makers  in  Sweden 
to  whiten  the  fibre  before  it  was  carded  and  spun 
— the  ashes  of  kelp  thrown  into  sca'water.  The 
result  was  satisfactory.  We  have  seen  on  a  reel 
the  flax  cotton  produced  by  hin\. 

We  have  now  before  us  three  samples  from 
the  New  York  establishment.  No.  1  is  pearly 
white,  coarse,  though  soft,  and  very  glossy.  It 
has  only  been  passed  through  the  (Hcker.  In 
this  state  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  market.  No.  2 
is  to  ehow  the  leogtU  of  the  fibre.  This  is  2i 
inches  long.  No.  3  Js.  the  same  article,  carded. 
This  operation  is  not  intended  to  be  performed 
at  the  cstiiblishment.  That  will  be  left  for  (he 
manufacturer  to  do.  This  last  sample  is  white, 
soft,  fine  and  strong,  and  perfectly  clean.  In 
this  condition  it  can  be  spun,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  wool,  or  with  cotton.  The  sample 
would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  practica- 
bility of  the  flax  cotton  manufacture.  Yet  the 
process  is  a  new  one,  and  the  works  at  which 
these  samples  were  made  were,  put  up  only  to 
systematize  the  invention,  and'  organise  and  per- 
fect the  business. 

The  process  of  the  manufacture,  as  it  has  been 
described  to  us,  is  this.  Bough  flax  is  cut  into 
required  lengths  (say  of  the  desired  lengths  of 
the  cutton  fibre)  by  a  machine  similar  to  a  com- 
mon straw  cutter.  Two  or  three  tons  of  (his 
"  chopped  stuff"  are  put  into  a  ^team  reservoir 
and  steamed  some  three  hoursj.  till  the  fibre  is 
cleaned  of  gunimy  matter  and  separated  in  part 
from  the  wood.  The  mass  is  then  dried.  A 
beating  process  afterwards  separates'  the  fibrous 
from  the  liqueous  portion  of  ihc  flax.  The 
fibrous  j);irt  is  next  steeped  for  a  l.engih  of  time 
in  a  solution  of  bleaching  salts,  fur  the  purpose 
of  bleaching  it.  The  salts  are  then  worked 
thoroughly  out,  and  the  flax  cotton  is  ready  for 
baling  and  a  market. 

The  process , is  a  choiip  dno.  W*  are  informed 
that  the  beautiful  No.  3  article  before  us  costs 
but  two  cents  per,  pound.  This  appears  to  us 
almost  incrpJible— but  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  flax  is  raised  as  a  crop  for  the 
seed  alone,  and  that  consequently  the  straw  or 
stalk  can  be.  iiflurdod  at  a  merely  nominal  price, 
we  arc  led  to  think  that  flax  cotton  can  be  manu- 
factured at '  a  price  vastly  below  the  cost  of 
"  making"  cottan  in  the  slave  States.  There 
we  think  it  is  conceded  that  it  cannot  be  raised 
for  less  than  six  cents  the  pound. 


THE  CORK  TREE. 

About  a  hogshead  of  acoros  of  the  cerk  txee 
was  ordered  from  the  South  of  Europe  for  dis- 
tribution  in  the  middle  and  southern  States  for 
experiment  or  to  test  their  adaptation  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  Much  is  anticipated  from  thiir  sue* 
cessful  introduction.  Should  a  portion  <^  the 
present  distribution  by  any  untoward  circum> 
stances  fail  to  answer  expectation,  care  will  be 
taken  by  the  office  to  obtain  another  supply  for 
those  who.  feel  an  interest  in  growing  this  useful 
tree.  It  will  be  a  subject  of  national  importance 
if  the  introduction  proves  successful.  Planta- 
tions should  bo  established  on  every  favorable 
locality,  so  thai  in  due  time  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  conntry  may  be  fully  met  by  the  home 
supply.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  and  attains  a 
height  of  upwards  of  thirty  feet.  Indeed,  ovea 
in  England '  there  are  various  specio^ens  fiver 
fifty  feet  high,'  with  a  diameter  of  more  than  three 
feet.  Cork  trees  arc  much  esteemed  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  land  planted  with  them  is  cqnsidored 
the  most  profitable  of  all  that  is  unirrigated. 
Tliey  seem  in  general  to  prefer  those  localities 
where  gneiss,  sandstone,  schistuse  and  calcareous 
rocks  abound.  The  sub.stance  so  familiarly 
known  to. us  as  "  cork"  is  the  epidermis  or  outer 
bark,  which  sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  two 
or  three  inches.  This  is  rarely  taken  off  until 
the  tree  has  arrived  at  an  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  This  operation,  which  is  carried  on  every 
six,  seven,  eight' or  nine  years,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, is  generally  completed  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  while  (he  sap  is  still  active  in 
the  tree.  Although  easy  to  accompliAh,  some 
care  is  required  to  avoid  injuring  the  real  bark 
or  "  liber,"  which  lies  under  the  cork.  A  cir- 
cular incision  is  usually  made  around  the  foot  of 
the  tree  and  another  near  the  branches.  Longi- 
tudinal cuts  are  then  made  ;  and  Snaily,  by  using 
the  handle  of  a  hatchet  as  a  wedge,  the  cork  is 
detached  from  the  under  bark.  The  larger 
branches  are  treated  in  a' similar  manner. 


ALUMINIUM. 

M.  Hulot,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  elcctrotjpic 
department  of  the  Mint,  has  discovered  that  the 
newly' discoveied  tnetal,  aluminium,  may  roplaco 
plutina  as  an  clement  of  the  galvnnic  pile,  and 
that  thi^  metal  having  zinc  as  an  electro  negative 
'element,  gives  rise  to  a  considerable  di.seu^age- 
taient  of  hydrogen  for  several  hours. 

The  clock  made  for  the  now  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment has  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  the  lar- 
gest i,n  the  world.  Every  juinutc  the  minute 
band  moves  thirteen  inches.  The  cluck  will  (.0 
eight  and  a  half  days,  but  will  strike  only  seven 
and  a  half  days  from  its  winding  up.  It,  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  time-keeper,  varying  but  a  few 
seconds  a  month. 
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GOD  KNOWS  IT  ALL. 

lo  tbe  dim  recess  of  tby  spirit's  chamber 

Is  there  some  hidden  grief  thou  may'at  not  tell  1 

I.et  not  thy  heart  fortftke  thee ;  bnt  remember 

His  pitying  €y»,  who  sees  and  knows  it  well, 

God  knows  it  all  I 

And  art  thou  tossed  on  billows  of  temptation, 
And  woaldst  do  good,  but  evil  oft  prevails  ? 

Oh  think  amid  the  waves  of  tribnlation 
When  earthly-  hopes,  when  earthly  refuge  fails-^ 
Go<l  knows  it  all  1 

And  dost  thoa  sin  i  thy  deed  of  shame  concealing 
In  some  dark  spot  no  human  eye  can  ser. 

Then  walk  in  pride  without  one  sigh  revealing 

The  deep  remofse  that  should  disquiet  theel 

God  knows  it  all  7 

Art  then  oppressed  and  poor,  and  heavy-hearted, 
The  heavens  above  thee  in  thick  clouds  arrayed 

And  well-nigh  crashed :  no  earthly  strength  imparted. 
No  friendly  voice  to  say,  "  Be  not  afraid?" 
God  knows  it  all ! 

Art  tbou  a  mourner  7  are  thy  tear-drops  flowing 
For  one  too  early  lost  to  earth  and  tbee  1 

The  depths  of  grief  no  human  spirit  knowing? 
Which  mean  in  secret,  like  the  moaning  sea — 
GoJ  knows  it  all  I 

Dost  thou  look  back  apon  a  life  ot  sinning  7 
Forward,  and  tremble  for  thy  future  lot  7 

There's  One  who  sees  the  End  from  the  Beginning, 
Thy  tear  of  penitence  is  anforgot. 

<  God  knows  it  all ! 

Then  go  to  God.    Poor  ont  your  hearts  before  him, 
There  is  no  grief  your  Father  cannot  feel ; 

And  let  yonr  grateful  songs  of  praise  adore  Him — 
To  save,  forgive,  and  every  wound  to  heal, 
God  knows  it  all — God  knows  it  all ! 


THE  BOW  OF  PROMISE. 

My  Father's  house  on  high. 

Home  of  my  soul,  how  near  / 

At  times  to  faith's  aspiring  eye, 

Thy  golden  gates  appear  ! 
Ah  !  then  my  spirit  faints 

To  reach  the  land  I  love — 
Tbe  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 

Jerusalem  above. 

Tet  doubts  4till  intervene, 

And  all  my  comfort  flies. 
Like  Noah's  dove  1  flit  between 

Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 
Anon  tbe  clouds  departj 

Tbe  winds  and  waters  cease, 
While  sweetly  o'er  my  gladdened  heatt 

Expands  tbe  bow  of  peace. 

"  Forever  with  the  Lord," 

Father,  if  'tia  thy  will, 
The'promiae  of  thy  gracious  word. 

Even  here  to  me  fulfil. 
Be  thou  at  my  right  hand, 

So  shall  I  neVer  fail ; 
Uphold  me,  and  I  needs  must  stand, 

Fight,  and  1  shall  prevail. 
So,  when  my  latest  breath 

Shall  rend  the  veil  in  tweih, 
By  death,  1  shall  escape  from  death, 

And  l^e  eternal  gain. 
Knowing  ■<  as  I  am  known," 

How  shall  I  love  that  word. 
And  oft  repeat  before  the  throne> 

"Forever  witk  the  Lord." 


ONE  BY  ONE. 

One  by  one  tbe  sands  are  floMUng, 

One  by  one  the  moments  Ml ; 
Some  are  coming,  some  are  going. 

Do  not  strive  to  grasp  them  all. 

One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee. 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each. 

Let  no -future  dreams  eliite  tbee, 
Learn  tbou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

One  by  one  (bright  gifts  from  Ileaven) 
Joys  are  sent  thee  here  below; 
^  Take  them  readily  when  gi^en, 
Ready  too  to  let  them  go. 

One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee. 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  hand] 
One  will  fade  as  others  greet  thee. 

Shadows  passing  through  tbe  land. 

Do  not  look  at  life's  long  sorrow ; 

See  how  small  each  moment's  pain ; 
Ood  will  help  thee  for  to-morrow, 

Every  day  begin  again. 

Every  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly 

Has  its  task  to  do  or  bear ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and-  hoi  y. 

If  thou  set  each  gem  with  cere. 

Do  not  linger  with  regretting. 

Or  f9r  passing  hours  despqnd ! 
Nor,  thy  daily  toil  forgetting,     . 

Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token, 
Reaching  Heaven  ;'but  one  by  one 

Take  tfa«m,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  tbe  pilgrimage  be  done. 

-    Hounktld  WorJt. 


HOONLIOBT    IN  TBE  SANDWICH    IBLANDSi. 

If  Italy  can  boast  hop  eunnj  skies  jtfst  before 
the  approach  of  the  OTening  twilight,  when  the 
eye  rests  on  a  thousand  tints  of  splendor,  the 
Sandwich  Islands  can  boast  a  flood  of  moonlight 
at  once  glorious  and  maJtcbless.  Shortly  after 
reaching  Libue,  I  tried  an  experiment  in  reading 
by  the  light  of  the  moon.  I  found  it  perfectly 
easy,  and  read  several  pages  of  Mikon's  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  Before  the  hour  of  rest  that  night, 
I  witnessed  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a  lunar  rain- 
bow. A  shower  of  rain  fell  on  the  ocean  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  estate,  and  the  beauti- 
ful iris,  oaased  by  it,  stretched  from  one  side 
of  the  horizon  to  the  other.  These  lunar  rain- 
bows may  be  attributed  mainly  to  two  causes, 
tbe  great  brilliancy  of  tlie  moon  in  this  region 
and  the  highly  rarefied  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
—'Sandwich  Island  Notes. 


Ti.ME.— Time  is  but  a.  name;  it  is  what  is 
done  in  time  tbat  is  the  substance:  what  are 
twenty-four  centuries  to  the  hard  rock,  more 
than  twenty-four  beurs  to  man,  or  twenty-four 
minutes  to  the  ephemera  f  Are  there  not  pe- 
riods in  our  own  csSstence  in  i  which  space,  com- 
puted by  ita  true  measure  of  thoughts,  feelings 
and  events,  mocks  the  penury  of  man's  artifical 
scale,  and  oompriaes  a  lifetime  in  a  day  ? 
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Kro^n  the  (<elf<ire  Hour. 
VISIT  TO  XBE  HAUNTS  OF  LUTBKB. 

Will  you,  courteous  reader,  in  jonr  leisure 
hour,  become  mj  fellow  traveller  ?  I  was  last 
summer  at  Wittemberg,  in  Germany,  wher*  I 
was  much  interested  in  tracing  the  footprints  of 
Luther.  I  am  now  in  Hnagination  going  thither 
again :  will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  ?  You  shall  sto  all  the  memorable 
things-  in  a  few  minutes. 

This,  then,  is  tjie  town  of  Wittemberg — now 
in  PrussiA ;  when  Luther  lived  in  it,  however,  it 
was  in  Saxony.  The  wars  of  Napoleon',  which 
changed  many  things,  in  Europe,  caused  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  in  wbich  it  stands  from 
the  latter  kingdom  td  the  former.  It  is,  as  you 
see,  a  fortress  entirely  surrounded  by  strong  for- 
tifications, and  flanked  by  two  batteries  command- 
ingathe  course  of  the  river  Elbe,  on  which  it 
stands.  We  are  now  about  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  there,  just  before  us,  is  a  large  and  re- 
spectable, though  not  handsome  building,  called 
the  Augustenm.  It  is  the  ancient  university,  in 
which  Luther  was  appointed  to  a  professorship 
by  the  then  Elector  of  Saxony.  This  great  man 
was  not  born  here,  but  at  a  town  called  Eisleben, 
also  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483.  Awsd  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  which  killed  a  friend  with 
whom  he  was  walking,  he'  threw  lumself  into  a 
monastery  belonging  to  the  Augustinian  friars. 
He  became  so  diligent  and  succes-^ful  a  student, 
especially  of  the  I^iblo,  a  copy  of  which  he  first 
found  in  the  library  of  the  house,  that  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  and,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring 
at  Wittemberg,  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair, 
first  of  philosophy,  and  then  of  sacred  theology 
there.  A  monastery  of  the  Angustinians,  the 
order  to  which  Luther  belonged,  stands  there, 
directly  beUnd  the  Augusteum,  and  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  middle-sized  garden.  That  is 
the  place  in  which  Lather  lived  as  a  friar,  and 
this  garden,  the  little  oblong  beds  [and  paths  of 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  altered  since 
his  days,  is  the  very  spot  in  .which  he  took  his 
daily  walks.  The  monastery,  you  observe,  is 
excernally  veryufly  ;  but  we  will  go  into  the 
interior  presently. 

In  this  place  Lather  was  quietly  residing  with 
his  brother  friars,  performing  matins  and  vespers, 
and  counting  the  beads  of  his  rosary,  diversify- 
ing his  religions  exercises  with  his  periodical 
walks,  and  theological  lectures,  and  enjoying 
the  highest  celebrity  as  a  professor,  when  the 
town  of  Wittemberg,  in  common  with  a  large 
part  of  Europe,  was  thrown  into  a  great  excite-, 
raeqt  by  the  arrival  of  a  monk  named  Tetcel, 
who  c3Die  with  authority  from  the  pope  to  effect 
a  great  sale  of  indulgences,  or  pardons  from  sin 
both  prospective  and  retrospective,  for  money. 
Luther  saw  the  wickedness  and  felt  the  scandal 
of  this  proceeding,  and  he  resolved  ta  oppose  it. 
He  accordingly  wrote  an  argumentative  paper- 


against  indulgences,  in  which  ho  expressed  his 
views  in  ninety-five  propositions  (or  theses,  as 
they  were  called  in  Latin,)  and  challenged  Tet- 
zel,  with  any  others  whp  pleased,  publicly  to  dis- 
pute them.  This  paper,  of  which  there-is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  copy  in  the  British  Museum, ,  he  nailed 
upon  the  door  of  that  church  which  you  see  yon- 
der, the  Rphloss-kirche,  or  castle-chnrcb,  so  called 
i'because  it  adjuins  the  castle.  There  is  the  very 
place  on  the  door  to  which  it  ifas  affixed. 

This  assault  on  (he  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
had' been  so  highly  patronized,  and  which  had 
brought  to  the  papal  treasury  so  much  money, 
causedj  you  will  recollect,  a  great  excitement  and 
a  vehement  controversy.  It  was  indeed  the 
oommencoment  of  the  heformation.  Luther  fol- 
lowed up  his  theses  by  lectnres  in  the  Universi- 
ty, and  by  efforts  in  the  pulpit.  That  is  the 
church  in  which  he  officiated — the  stadt-kirche, 
or  town-church, ;  and  in  Which  he  preached 
the  gospel  with  great  earnestness  and  Success. 
It  was  not  in  that  pulpit  that  he  preached,  how- 
ever; you  see  it  is  nearly  new;  but  if  you  will 
'  come  with  me  I  will  show  yon  the  stairs  that  led 
'  to  his  pulpit.  There  they  are,  in  that  corner. 
A  shabby  affair  are  they  not,  according  to  our 
notions  ?  just  like  a  ladder  up  which  one  goes  in 
the  present  day  to  a  hen-roost.  Little  did  it 
matter  how  Luther  got  into  the  pulpit,  however, 
for' when  he  was  there  he  preached  with  a  power 
which  stirred  the  whole  town,  and  I  may  say 
the  whole  country  too.  The  excitement,  indeed, 
spread  all  the  way  to  Rome,  where  the  pope  and 
,  the  cardinals  were  indignant,  and  made  many 
;  attempts  to  put  the  reformer  down.  At  first 
I  they  thought  this  would  be  very  easy,-  but  they 
I  did  not  find  it  so;  and  after  many  ineffectual  at- 
I  tempts  at  persuasion  and  intimidation,  the  pope 
j  issued  a  bull,  or  official  document,  excommuni- 
cating him.  This  it  was  fully  expected  would 
settle  the  matter,  since  such  a  thing  had  never 
been  heard  of  as  a  simple  member  setting  at 
nought  a  pope's  ball.  So  it  was  to  be,^however; 
for  Luther,  strong  in  his  convictions  of  the  truth, 
and  not  at  all  daunted  by  the  threats  and  ma- 
chinations employed  asainst  him,  resolved,  not 
only  to  disregard  the  bull  of  excommuDication, 
but  to  do  this  in  the  most  public  and  influential 
manner.  He  accordingly  took  it  in  his  hand 
just  outside  of  the  town,  going  through  the 
Elster  gate — the  very  gate  wc  are  passing  now 
— and  placing  himself  under  an  oak  which  grew 
just  there,  he  set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt  it  to  ashes, 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple. Yon  see  an  oak  is  growing  there  now,  within 
those  railings,  but  that  is  a  young  one,  not  fifty 
years  old ;  the  large  old  tree  under  which  Luther 
stood  was  cut  down  by  the  French,  for  purposes 
of  military  defence,  when  the  fortress  was  held 
by  them,  and  this  young  tree  was  afterwards 
planted  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment. '  . 
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We  all  know  that  the  Reformation,  thns  be- 
gan by  Luther,  made  great  and  rapid  progress. 
After  a  while  th^t  Aagostinian  monastery  was  a 
moaasterT  no  longer,  and  Luther  no  longer  a 
friar.  Ho  entered  inta  domestio  life  by  marrying 
Catharine  von  Bora^  a  lady  who  had  been  «  nvn, 
but  who  made  bin)  for  many  years  an  excellent 
and  devoted  wife.  He. lived  as  a  family  man  in 
the  very  building  in  which  he  bad  lived  as  a 
iriar — the  Augustinian  monastery-^in  a  suite  of 
rooms  which  was  converted  into  a  house  for  him. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  go  up-stair»-into  the  par- 
lor which  he  and  his  family  occupied,  and  which 
is  yet  preserved  for  the  gratification  of  Visiters. 
This  is  the  room.  Look  round  it  for  a  moment. 
It  is  a  very  comfortable  sitting  room,  sufficiently 
large  and  lofty ;  and  indeed  a  room. which,  must 
have  been  very  handsome.  Overlooking  the  de- 
cayed state  of  the  floor,  it  is  handsome  still.  Yon 
notice  the  ornamental  character  of  the  window 
and  of  the  ceiling.'  Observe  also  the  furniture. 
There  are  two  very  old-fashioned  chairs,  stand- 
ing by  the  wit^dow.  One  has  its  back  towards 
you,  a  rather  large  chair,  with  arms  ;  that  was 
Luther's.  There  sit  down  in  it.  A  comforta- 
ble chair  is  it  not  ?  although  rude  and  inelegant. 
That  chair  now  jue^  before  you,  and  facing  the  win- 
dow, smaller  without  arms,  and  belonged  to  Lu- 
tber^s  wife,  and  many  a  tidy  piece  of  work,  no 
doubt,  did  she  do  in  it.  Tidy,  however,  is  not 
quite  the  word,  foir  her  needlework  was  beautiful. 
There  is  a  specimen  of  it  in  the  cupboard  behind 
yon — actually  a  portrait  of  her  husband,  wrought 
entirely  with  a  needle  and  silk;  it  is  a  good  like- 
ness tJOi  and  the  work  is  exquisite.  Now,  if 
you  turn  round,  you  will  see  a  good-sized  oak 
table,  square  and  without  leaves,,  old  and  decay- 
ing, that  is  Luther's  table,  at  which  he  ate,  and 
i^aid,  and  wrote.  And  there  in  the  corner  is  his 
stove,  made  after  the  old  German  fashion,  and 
covered  at  his  particular  desire,  with  numerous 
carvings  in  wood.  A  great  many  persons,  and 
not  a  few  illustrious  persons,  have  come  into  this 
parlor,  and  before  we  quit  it  you  may  perhaps 
think  it  worth  while  to  notice  a  memorial  left  by 
one  of  them. '  It  is  there  on  the  door,  and  con- 
sists of  s4ew  illegible  chalk  marks.  That  is  the 
signature  of  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia; 
and  so  valuabk  has  it  been  thought  as  a  memo- 
rial of  him  that  it  has  been  protected  by  being 
framed  and  glazed. 

Well,  there  Luther  lived,  but  he  did  not  die 
there.  He  died  at  Eisleben,  his  native  place, 
where  he  was  buried,  but  his  body  was  after- 
wards brought  to  Wittemberg,  and  laid  in  the 
castle-chnrch.  This  good  woman  will  open  the 
door  for  us,  and  show  us  the  grave.  There  it  is, 
yoa  see,  in  -the  body  of  the  church,  about  the 
middle ;  not  a  tomb,  but  a  grave-;  and  as  it  is 
about  Bx  inches  below  the  'present  pavement  of 
the  church,  it  is  covered  with  a  wooden  lid  which 
the  woman  will  lifib  up  &r  ua.    No«  it  is  open ; 


intq  the 
chamber 
lemn  and  in* 


it  is  as  though    you  could  look  down 
very   grave  itself,  and   see  the  dark 
in  which  he  sleeps.     Is  it  not  f/fo. 
teresting  spectacle  ? 

This  great  man  seems  to  be  still  the  soul  of 
Wittemberg,  and  to  live  in  it  everywhere.  You 
have  already  seen  several  portraits  of  him.  There 
was  one  in  his  parlor,  one  in  the  town-church,  in 
which  his  wife  and  son  were  associated  with  him, 
and  here  is  ono  in  the  castle-church  also.  If 
now  we  go  into  the  market-place,  an  ample  area 
in  the  middle  of  the  towti,  wolhaU  find  a  bronze 
statue  of  him  handsomely  placed  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, and  under  a  canopy.  And  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther portrait  of  him  in  the.  rath-hans,  or  town- 
hall,  that  large  and  venerable  building  which 
occupies  one  whole  side  of  the  market-place.  Let 
us  go  into  it ;  but  we  must  mind  whom  we  ad- 
dress, as  it  is  full  of  officials  on  the  business  of 
the  magistrates.  Here  is  a  gentleman  Mo 
knows  what  we  want,  and  he  will  show  us  what 
remains  to  be  seen  of  Luther.  Here  is  his  hand- 
writing, exhibited  in  many  of  his  letters.  And 
here,  in  this  handsome  room,  the  council  chamber, 
is  his  portrait.  Here,  too,  is  his  rosary,  the 
stringy  of  beads,  some  large  and  some  small,  by 
means  of  which,  when  a  friar,  he  counted  his 
prayers.  And  here  is  his  hour-glass.  You  re- 
collect that  the  hour-glass  was  used  to  measure 
time  before  clocks  and  watches  were  invented ; 
but  this  of  Luther's  is  perhaps  more  complex 
than  any  you  ever  saw.  There  are  no  less  than 
five  glasses,  each  adapted  to  measure  a  diflerent 
portion  of  time,  from  five  minutes  to  several 
hours.  Good  and  faithful  man  !  He  valued 
his  minutes  no  doubt,  as  well  as  his  hours,  and 
employed  them  laboriously  for  God  and  for  his  , 
kind ;  but  both  his  hours  and  minutes  are  all 
run  now,  and  the  sand  which  measured  them 
bears  no  testimony  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  spent.  Yet  a  witness  there  was,  and  a 
record  there  still  is.  His  witness  was  in  heaven, 
and  his  record  is  on  high. 

PUNCTUALITT. 

Few  are  aware  how  much  time  is  lost  by  a 
want  of  punctuality;  Twenty  men  who  meet  to- 
gether for  business,  detained  $fteen  minutes  by 
the  slack-twisted  habits  of  one,  lose  in  all  no  less 
than  five  hours  of  time — sk  donation  which  they 
have  to  make  usually  with  no  thanks,  or  a  very 
faint  and  flippant  apology.  A  celebrated 
Frenchntan,  employed  in  arduous  official  duties, 
fo&nd  that  bis  wife  was  habitually  ten  minutes 
too  late  in  coming  to  dinner.  He  found  the 
difficulty  incurable ;  and  therefore  determined  to 
write  a  book.  "  He  fixed  on  his  subject,  thought 
of  it  during  his  walk  to  and  from  home,  wrote 
during  jlhese  ten  minutes  every  day  and  no 
longer,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years 
publisbed  one  of  the  most  able  books  of  the 
age." — Country  Gentleman.    ■ .. 
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OETTINQ  ON  TOO  FAST. 

A  pious  old  li^ve  had  «  wicked  master.  This 
master  had  much  confidence,  however,  in  the 
slave's  piety.  He  believed  he  was  a  Christian. 
Sometimes  the  master  would  be  serious  and 
thoughtful  about  religion.  One  day  he  came  to 
the  old  slave,  with  the  New  Testament  in  his 
hand,  and  asked  if  he  would  explain  a  passajge 
to  him.  The  slave  was  willing  to  try,  and  asked 
what  it  was.   ' 

"It  is  here  io^l^mans,"  said  the  master. 

"  Have  you  dose  all  that  it  tells  you  to  do  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,"  inquired  the  slave, 
seriously  fixing  his  eye  upon  his  master. 

"No,  I  haven't,"  he  said. 

"  Then  you're  "getting  along  too  fast  j  too  fast, 
master.  Go  hack  to  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
do  all  it  tolls  you  till  you  get  to  Romans,  and 
joa  will  understand  it  easy  enough  then,  for  the 
Jiook  says,  "  If  a  man  will  do  My  will,  he  shall 
■  know  of  the  doctrine." 

If  any  of  our  readers  over  hear  anybody  argu- 
ing about  a  hard  text  in  Eiomans,  or  somewhere 
else,  and  worrying  to  know  what  it  weans,  just 
tell  this  story  about  the  getting  on  too  fast. — 
JuvAtle  Instructor. 


SECRET   PRATER. 

• 

Man  has  confessions  to  make,  which  nono'  but 
the  ear  of  God  should  receive.  He  has  dragged  j 
the  serpent  from  his  den,  and  must  crush  his  head  ' 
at  the  private  altar.  He  has  detected  in  his  own  ] 
heart,  corruptions,  which  have  convinced  him  > 
that  it  is  "  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- ' 
perately  wicked ;"  and  he  spreads  his  cpmplaint ' 
before  llinj  who  alone  "  can  know  it." 

He  has   sorrows  of  his  own  in  which  no   one 
can  participate-^^ants  of  his  own  which  no  one  j 
can  supply — obligations  of  his   own'  which  no  ! 
one  can  discharge— duties  of  his  own  which  no 
one  can  fulfil,  many  of  them  of  an  unearthly 
character,  ^11  of  them  to  him  infinitely  important.  : 
He  has  a  personal  interest  to  secure  in  the  pro-  { 
vision  of  the  Gospel.  i 

He  has  his  own  soul  to  he  saved,  and  his  own  : 
immortality  to  seek.     He  derives  his  personal 
strength  for  the  discharge  of  the  domestic  and 
public  oiaims  upon  him,  froth  private  communion 
with  God.    He  comes  from  his  closet,  with  his 
face  shinirrjr,  like  the  fiice  of  Moses, — all  active 
to  labor,  all  patient  to  suffer,   all  resigned  to 
every  event,  all  in  earnest  to  serve  his.  genera- 
tion, and  to  finish'  his  course  with  py.    He  re- 
turns to  it,  to  be  consoled  for  disappointment,  to 
be  pardoned  for  infirmity,  to  be  instructed  what  ; 
is  the  Divine  will,   from  the  law  of  God,  upon 
which  he  meditates  day  and  night,  tb  be  guided  ! 
in  perplexity,  and  to  renew  his  strength;  by  ! 
waiting  upon  God,  according  to  his  command-  i 
ment,  "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  (Jod,  • 
and  him  only  shalt.  thou  serve."  ; 


Platinum  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  a 
cubic  inch  weighing  fe'hr-fifths  of  a  pound. 
-  Hydrogen  Gas  is  the  lightest  substance  known, 
being  iiOO,000  times  lighter  than  platinum. 

The  True  Secret  of  earthly  happiness  is  to 
enjoy  pleasures  as  they  arise ;  for  that  man  who 
can,  keep  his  eye  upon  the  bright  present  while 
it  is  bright,  tastes  the  cup  of  sweetness  prepared 
for  him ;  but  we  are  prone  to  look  forward  to 
-dark  objects,  while  we  should  be  enjoying  those 
that  are  more  agreeable. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flove  ahd  Meal. — There  is  bo  change  in  the 
Flour  market.  Sales  rrom  Spring  Wheat  in  a  small 
way  for  home  consumption  $9  2S  per  barrel,  910  00  a 
810  SO  for  extra,  and  $11  DO  for  fancy  lots.  Rye 
Flour  and  Gern  Meal  are  dull — the  former  is  held  at 
$6  87,  and.  the  latter  at  $4  25  per  bbl. 

ObAih. — Wheat  continues  in  fair  (apply,  with  f 
moderate  inquiry;  1000  bnshcU  prime  Delaware 
and  Penilsylvania  red  sold  at  $1  70,  afloat;  800 
bushels  prime  white  eoM  at  $1  80,  and  SOO  bushels 
inferior  red  at  $1  SO.  Two  or  three  small  lots  of 
Pennsylvania  Rye  sold  at  $1  13.  Very  liltle  Corn 
offering;  a  small  lot  of  yellow  sold  at  $1  00  in  store. 
Oats  are  in  better  tiemand,  and  prices  have  advanced 
Ic  per  bushel;  a  lot  of  Pennsylvanij.Sold-at  56c, 
afloat,  and  08e.  in  store 

,  Cattlb  Market. — The  demand  for  stoclc  during 
the  past  week  has  been  quite  active,  though  there  has 
been  no  advance  in  pHces,  except  for  Hogs.  The  ar- 
rivals at  Torbert's  Avenue  Drove  Yard,  were  300 
Beeves,  2300  Sheep,  40  Cows  and  Calves,  and  SO 
Kentucky  Mules.  The  total  stock  in  market  was  700 
Beef  Cattle,  SOOO  Sheep,  and  100  Cowa  and  Calves. 
Beef  sold  at  from  $10  to  $13  per  100  lbs.  Sheep 
were  disposed  of  at  4i  to  S  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $1  50 
per  head,  assorted.  Lambs — Fair  ones  from  4il  75 
to  $2  per  head.  Cows  and  Calves  were  sold  at  $35 
and  $G0.  The  arrival  of  Hogs  only  amounted  to 
about  SOO  head,  and  these  were  sold  at  $7  75  and  f  8  25- 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
PARTMEINT.— The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aaron  B. 
Jvins  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofor«  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  price's  of  tuition  have  -been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  35  dollars,  30  dollars,  and 
16  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  booki,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

SAtnrsL  J.  Levick, 

300  N.  1'hird  St. 
Macfheesom  Saumdbes, 

38  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Mabtba  Melioe, 

5  Franklin  St., 
6th  ma.  16.  Philadelphia. 


Merrih(;w  h  Thompson,  Priatera,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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SIYIME    WORSHIP. 

The  pablio  worship  of  Almighty  Ood  is  the 
most  solemn  Bervioe  la  which  toe  human  mind 
can  be  engaged,  and  has  always  been  regarded 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  testimony  of  pri- 
mary importance.  It  is  an  open  profession  of 
onr  allegiaace  to  the  King  of  kin^,  an  acknow- 
ledginent  of  oar  dependance  upon  nis  bounty  and 
protection,  and  a  necessary  preparation,  for  all 
other  religions  duties.  It  is  only  as  we  preserve 
oar  connection  with  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
through  the  inTisible  and  eternal  bond  of  the 
spirit,  that  we  can  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  has  left  for  all  his  disciples  the  gracious 
promise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midat  of 
them.'; 

He  is  the  true  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls, 
and  aoeordiog  to  the  doctrine  of  George  Fox, 
still  maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  Christ 
tcjtohes  bis  people  himself,  "through  the  influ' 
ence  of  his  light,. spirit  and  power."  It  cannot 
be  supposed  by  an  enlightened  mind  that  out- 
ward oDservances  have  in  themselves  any  efficacy 
to  secure  Divine  favor.  Qod  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  regards  with  favor  every  sigh  that  proceeds 
from  a  contrite  spirit,  every  vpiration  that 
that  ascends  from  an  humble,  devoted  soul. 

Although  in  the  infancy  of  our  race,  after  man 
by  transgressioii  had  lost  the  Divine  image,  out- 
ward sacrifices  were  offered  as  tokens  or  means 
of  reconciliation,  and  were  subsequently  author- 
ised by  the  Mosaic  law,  yet  these  "  carnal  ordi- 
nances," that  "  couM  not  make  him  that  did  the 
service  perfect  as  pertaineth  to  the  conscience," 
were  only  imponed  until  the  time  of  reformation, 
and  were  abrogated  by  the  coming  of  Christ 
His  law  is  spiritual,  aod  his  kingdom  being  es- 
tablished in  the  hearts  of  bis  faithful  followers, 


needs  not  those  outward  symbols  which  pertaiD> 
ed  to  the  ritual  of  the  legtd  dispensation. 

God  dwells  not  in  temples  made  -with  hands, 
neither  is  he  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as 
though  he  needed  any  thine-  The  sacrifice  which 
he  requires  is  a  contrite  heart,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  incense  that  ascends  up  before  him  is  the 
prayers  of  the  saints. 
It  is  alleged  in  defence  of  ceremonial  observances, 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  weakness  of  onrnature, 
and  serve  to  fix  the  attention  iu  time  of  public 
service.  But  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that, 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  that  which  is  outward 
they  withdraw  it  from  inward  and  spiritual  com- 
munion. Even  the  singing  of  hymns,  or  psalms, 
may  have  this  tendency,  especially  when  sung 
by  persons  to  whose  conditions  they  are  not 
adapted.  The  best  among  Christians  are  not 
always  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  engage  in 
vocal  supplication,  or  to  sing  the  praises  of  God; 
and  for  those  who  are  profane  or  indifferent  to 
spiritual  things,  to  take  an  active  pi^t  in  this 
public  service,  is  but  a  solemn  mockery  that 
most  obstruct  the  great  purpose  of  divine  worship. 

"  The  Christian  dispensation,"  says  Clarkson, 
f  requires  that  all  worship  should  be  performed  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  It  requires  that  no  act  of  rie- 
ligion  should  take  place,  unless  the  spirit  influ- 
ences an  utterance ;  and  that  oo  words  should 
be  used,  except  they  are  in  unison  with  the  heart. 

"  Now  this  coincidence  of  spiritual  impulse 
and  feeling  with  this  act,  is  not  likely  to  happen 
with  public  psalmody.  It  is  not  likely  that  all 
in  the  congregation  will  be  impelled  in  the  same 
moment  to  a  spiritual  sung,  or  that  all  will  be 
in  the  same  mind  or  spirit  which  the  words  of 
the  psalm  describe.  Thus  how  few  will  he  able 
to  sing  truly,  with  David,  if  th^  following  verse 
should  be  brought  before  them,  'As  the  hart 
panteth  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  Oh  God!*  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  when  men  think  about  musical  har- 
mony, or  vocal  tunes  in  their  worship,  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  creature  will  be  so  mixed  up  with  it, 
that  it  cannot  be  a  pure  oblation  of  the  spirit : 
and  that  those  who  think  they  can  please  the 
Divine  Beioe,  by  musical  instruments,  or  the 
varied  modulations  of  their  own  voitts,  most  look 
upon  Him  as  a  being  with  corporeal  organs,  sen- 
sible, like  a  ma9,  of  fleshly  delights,  and  not  as  a 
spirit,  who  can  only  be  pleased  with  the  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."    . 
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The  ioflaenoe  of  music  on  the  passions  is  un- 
doubtedly great,  but  transieDt.  It  may  be  made 
to  excite  or  to  soothe  them ;  bat  it  appears  to 
have  BO  power  to  effect  their  subjagation.  Even 
the  melody  of  David's  harp  could  only  allay  for 
awhile  tho  evil  spirit  of  Saul;  it  had  no  power 
to  subdue  hia  inordinate  affections,  or  to  change 
his  oorrupt  heart. 

The  remarks  made  by  Herschell,  a  converted 
Jew,  on  visiting  his  fatherland,  seem  appropri- 
ate to  this  subject.  After  showing  the  spiritual 
nature  of  Christian  worship  he  thus  proceeds  : 

"  I  firmly  believe,  that  if  we  seek  to  affect  the 
mind  bv  the  aid  of  arcbitectute  painting  or 
music,  the  impression  produced  by  these  adjuncts 
is  just  so  much  subtracted  from  the  worship  of 
the  unseen  Jehovah.  If  the  outward  eye  is  ta- 
ken up  with  material  splendor,  or. forms  of  ex>^ 
temal  beauty,  the  mind's  eye  sees  but  little  of 
'  Him  who  is  invisible ;'  the  ear'  that  is  en- 
tranced with  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds,  listens 
not  to  the  *  still  small  voice'  by  which  the  Lord 
makes  his  presence  known." 

The  primitive  Friends  were  mostly  persona 
who  had  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  other 
churches.  They  had  experienced  the  unsatisfy- 
ing nature  of  ordinances  and  worship  performed 
in  the  will  of  man ;  their  hearts  panted  for  a 
nearer  communion  with  G«d,  and  this  they 
found  by  introversion  of  mind,  and  silent  wor- 
ship. They  were  frequently  instructed  by 
George  Foz  to  "hold  all  their  meetings  in  the 
power  of  Gkid."  With  this  purpose  they  sat 
down  together  in  silence,  endeavoring  to  with- 
draw their  thoughts  from  all  earthly  onjeets,  and 
to  attain  that  stillness  of  the  soul  In  which  the 
impressions  of  Divine  grace  may  be  felt  and  the 
▼oice  of  the  true  Shepherd '  distinguished  from 
the  voioe  of  the  stranger. 

As  we  come  under  the  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  hearts  are  brought  into 
communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
into  fellowship  one  with  another.  It  was  said 
by  the  Divine  Master,  "  whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,  the 
same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 
This  holy  relationship,  which  springs  from  the 
regenerating  influence  of  .Divine  grace,  is  the 
most  endearing  tie  that  oan  bind  us  to  each  other. 
When  brought  fully  under  its  government,  we 
shall  feel  bound  to  assemble  ourselves  togeiher 
for  the  worship  of  our  heavenly  Father,  not 
merely  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  us,  but  aa  the 
■ooroe  of  our  nighest  and   purest  enjoyment. 

While  we  aoknowIed|;e  that  Divine  worship 
may  be  stoeeptably  performed  at  our  own  firesides, 
or  while  oar  hands  are  employed  in  our  usual 
avoeations,  yet  we  know '  by  bleased  experience 
that  strength  ia  afforded  by  the ,  presence  and 
sympathy  one  of  another,  when  we  meettwether 
in  the  right  spirit,  for  the  public  worship  of  €lod. 
It  it  then  the  life  ooala  that  had  been  aoatter^d 


are  brought  into  mutual  influence,  increasing  the 
glow  and  warmth  of  devotion ;  then  the  living 
stones  are  brought  together  of  which  the  temple 
of  the  Lord  is  built,  where  his  holy  influence  and 
presence  are  felt,  and  his  pure  worship  known  to 
our  unspeakable  joy. — Jantiej/'i  Infe  of  George 
Fox. 


XXTRAOX    raOH    AN    X8BAT    BT    H.    8.    PATTER. 
SON,   H.  D. 

The  moat  inapiring  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  is  the  growing  disposition  to  introduce 
into  our. civil  and  political  relations,  the  law  of 
love,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  glorious  dispensa- 
tion of  Him  who  came  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the 
captive  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  to 
them  that  are  bound. 

He  appeared  among  men  as  a  msn  like  unto 
themselves,  only  free  from  sin,  and  was  despised 
«nd  rejected  -of  them  because  he  accounted  noth- 
ing in  man- foreign  to  him,  but  made  himself  the 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  unto  whom,  as 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  was  es- 
pecially sent. 

His  spirit  yearned  in  love  and  pity  over  the 
wretched  and  abandoned,  and-  he  had  bowels  of 
compassion  for  him  from  whom  Scrile  and  Phari- 
see turned  away  in  haughty  disdain.  Well 
might  angela  sing  in  triumph  over  the  humble 
manger  in  which  the  infant  form  of  the  Saviour 
was  laid  to  rest :  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace."  The  object  of  his  mission 
was  good  will  to  and  among  men. 

He  came  to  proclaim  the  infinite,  exhanstless, 
love  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  whose  abounding 
grace  could  .save  the  vilest  from  his  sins,  and 
clothe  him  in  the  spotless  robes  of  the  Redeem- 
er's righteousness ;  and  then,  pointing  his  breth- 
ren to  the  great  example,  to  exclaim  :  "  Be  ye 
merciful,  even  as  yourFather  is  mercifull"  Hence 
is  he  indeed  the  son  of  man,  the  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  seed  of  Adam,  redeemed  from  the 
fall  and  elevated  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood 
as  it  is  destined  yet  to  exist,  and  the  first  bom 
among  many  brethren,  who  sliall  flock  as  doves 
to  their  windows  from  the  north  and  the  south, 
and  the  east  and  the  west,  and  ait  down  with  him 
in  the  kingdom  of  Gt)d  forever.  In '  his  teach- 
ings it  contained  the  sentence  of  eondemnation 
upon  the  selfish  aims  and  evil  passions  which 
then  had,  and  still  have,  dominion  over  men,  to- 
gether with  the  new  and  highest  commandment, 
which  is  the  divine  law  of  the  moral  universe  : 
"But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  love  otie  another!"  In 
this  injunotion  is  contained  the  whole  body  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  as  it  regards  our  temporal 
relations.  It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
truth  aa  it  ia  in  Jesus,  and  if  any  man  teach  any 
other  doctrine  than  this,  he  shows  that  ho  is  none 
of  Christ's.  This  is  the  word  which  be  suffered 
and  died  to  apeak  in  the  ears  and  henna  of  his 
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noe,  and  it  will  not  retarn  onte  him  void.  He 
wHo  .will  wisely  regard  the  pregnaflt  aigns  of  the 
times  will  see  bow  steadily  and  surely  it  prospers 
in  that  whereanto  it  was  sent.  The  bloody  altars 
of  the  nations  have  been  overthrown,  humanity 
has  achieved  victory  after  victory,  and  t^ere  has 
been  no  age  since  the  wondering  multitude  upon' 
the  Mount  first  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  lowly 
Nasarene,  but  has  hung  np  its  trophy  in  the 
temple  to  thd  Prince  of  Peace.  The  last  century 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  progress  and  the 
realisation  of  the  Christian  idea.    X  know  that 


this  will  be  denied  by  many  who  lament  over   gird  up  his  loins  to  the  good  work  of  social  re 


what  they  ooqsider  &  general  declension  of  re 
ligious  feeling.  That  there  is  less  fondness  for 
theological  wrangling  is  doubtless  a  fact,  and  a 
gratifying  one  too.  That  there  is  less  enthusiasm, 
less  earnest  attention  to  that  portion  of  Christi- 
anity, which  regards  its  effects  upon  the  eternal 
interests  of  the  individual  seal,  may  or  may  not 
be  true ;  bat  if  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  there  ha»  been  roused  into 
active  life  the  other  element  of  Christian  truth, 
which  had  lain  dormant  almost  since  the  days  of 
its  great  Master.  AH  nominal  Christians  have 
admitted  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  the  letter, 
but  now  it  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  in  the 
spirit. 

We  are  learning  more  and  more  every  day  to 
feel  and  know  thiX  we  are  members  of  one  great 
family,  and  open  our  hearts  and  stretch  forth  the 
helping  hand  to  our  sufTering  and  fallen  brother. 
We  see  the  principle  acting  politically  in  the'  re- 
cognition of  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  assertion 
of  human  equality  for  the  first  time  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world.  We  see  it  acting  socially  in 
the  destruction  of  the  gradations  of  rank,  and 
the  breaking  down  one  after  another '  of  all  the 
miserable  respectabilities  which  have  so  long 
divided  brothers  heart  from  heart.  We  feel  it 
the  ever-  widening  circle  of  our  charities, 


than  the  nether  mill  stone  by  the  unmitigated 
bread  of  aifliction ;  and  taken  down  the  gallows 
which  once  stood  openly  in  the  Potter's  field  to 
oall  a  riotous  mob  to  their  frequent  holiday  of 
horror.  Such  have  been  the  peaceful  fruits  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  our  day,  and  we  should  bless 
God  for  them,  resolving  in  his  strength  to  pros- 
per the  good  work  by  all  the  means  in  oar  power. 
Mneh  as  has  been  done,  more  yet  remains  to  be 
done. 

'  Let  every  philanthropist  then,  every  man  who 
would  do  the  works  and  live  the  life  of  Jesos, 


generation.  It  is  in  this  field  oif  labor,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  Christians  are  how  called  upon 
to  strive,  and  thus  that  they  would  best  hasten 
the  coming  of  that  happy  day,  when  the  lion 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  there  shall 
be  none  to  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  God's  holy 
mountain. 


in 

beyond  self,  beyond  family,  beyond  oonntry,  till 
they  can  embrace  all  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
It  is  this  ithick  has  aroused  our  sympathy  for 
the  oppressed,  for  the  oatcast,  for  the  .prisoner 
and  the  slave.'  It  is  this  which  has  taken  the 
chain  from  the  maniac,  and  substituted  the  disoi- 
pline  of  affection  fur  the  keeper's  scourge ;  which 
seat  Howard  to  the  damp  dungeon  of  the  convict 
with  the  balm  of  eonsolation;  which  led  Elisa- 
beth Fry,  like  aa  angel  of  light  and  meroy, 
through  the  dark  oclls  of  Newgate ;  which  has 
carried  many  a  good  Samaritan  into  the  wretched 
abodes  of  misery  and  infamy,  to  anoint  the  ont- 
OMts  with  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  elotbe 
them  with  (he  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of 
heeviaess. 

Among  ourselves  it  has,  in  particular,  made 
poverty  less  a  orime  than  a  misfortune,  and 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  the  dying  pauper;  erect- 
ed penitentiaries  where  the  law  shall  no  loager 
strive  to  make  the  heart  of  the  oulprit  harder 


To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  things 
are  especially  necessary — habitually  to  cultivate 
the  disposition,  and  habitually  to  avoid  what- 
ever is  unfavorable  to  it.  Frequent  retirement 
is  iadispensable,  together  with  such  a  general 
course  of  reading,  as  if  it  do  not  actually  pro- 
mote the  spirit  we  arc  endeavoring  to  maintain, 
shall  never  be  hostile  to  it.  We  should  avoid  M 
much  as  in  us  lies  all  such  society,  all  such 
amusements  as  excite  tempers  which  it  is  the 
daily  business  of  a  Christian  to  subdue,  and  all 
those  feelings  which  it  is  bis  constant  duty  to 
suppress. 

And  here  we  may  venture  to  observe,  that  if 
some  things  which  are  apparently  innocent,  and 
do  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect  or  bear  a  dan- 
gerous character;  things  which  the  generality  of 
decorous  people  affirm  (how  truly  we  know  not) 
to  be  safe  for  them  ;  yet  if  we  find  that  these 
things  stir  np  in  us  improper  propensities;  if 
they  awaken  thoughts  which  ought  not  to  be 
excited ;  if  they  abate  oar  love  for  religious  ex- 
ercises or  infringe  on  our  time  for  performing 
them;  if  they  make  spiritual  concnrns  insipid; 
if  they  wind  our  heart  a  little  more  about  the 
world ;  in  short,  if  we  have  formerly  found  them 
injurious  to  our  own  souls,  then  let  no  example 
or  persaasion,  no  belief  of  their  alli'ged  inno- 
cence, no  plea  of  their  perfect  safety,  tempt  us 
to  indalge  them.  It  matters  little  to  our  se- 
onritywlutt  they  are  to  others.  Our  business  is 
with  ourselves.  Our  responsibility  is  on  our 
own  heads.  Others-  cannot  know  the  ude  on 
which  we  are  assulable. 

Let  onr  own  unbiassed  judgment  determine 
onr  own  opinion ;  let  our  own  expcricnoe  decide 
for  our  Own  conduet.  H.  Mokx. 


"Thej  who  oannot  forgive  others,  break  down 
the  bridge  ever  which  they  must  pass  them- 
selves; for  ererj  one  bath  need  to  be  forgiren." 
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Prom  Sunnj  Memorl««  of  Foreicn  Laodt. 

XH0MA8     OLARKSON. 

BT  H.  B.  STOWS. 

Playford  Hall  is  peculiarly  English,  and 
Tbotuiis  Clarkson,  for  whose  sake  I  visited  it,  is 
peculiarly  English — a  specimeD  of  the  very  best 
kind  of  English  mind  and  character,  as  this  is 
of  characteristic  architecture. 

Thomas  Clarkson  was  bora  in  a  day  when 
good,  pious  people  imported  cargoes  of  slaves 
iTom  Africa,  as  one  of  the  regular  Christianized 
modes  of  gaining  a  subsistence  and  providing  for 
themselves  and  their  households.  It  was  a  thing 
that  every  body  was  doing,  and  every  body 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  do.  It  was  supposed 
that  all  the  sugar,  molasses  and  rum  in  the  world 
were  dependent  on  stealing  men,  women  and 
children,  and  could  be  got  in  no  other  way;  and 
as  to  consume  sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  were 
evidently  the  chief  ends  of  human  existence,  it 
followed  that  meq,  women  and  children  must  be 
stolen  to  the  end  of  time. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  individuals  at 
different  times  had  remonstrated,  written  trea- 
tises, poems,  stories,  and  movements  Bad  been 
nuide  by  some  religious  bodies,  particularly  the 
Quakers,  but  the  opposition  had  amounted  to 
nothing  practically  efficient. 

The  attention  of  Clarkson  was  first  turned  to 
th^  subject  by  having  it  given  out  as  the  theme 
for  a  prize  composition  in  his  college  class,  he 
being  at  that  time  a  sprightly  young  man  about 
twenty  four  years  of  age.  He  entered  into  the 
investigation  wilh  no  other  purpose  than  to  see 
what  he  could  make  of  it  as  a  college  theme.  He 
says  of  himself,  "  1  had  expected  pleasure  from 
the  invention  of  argument^),  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  them,  and  from  the  thought,  in  the 
interim,  th.it  I  was  engaged  in  an  innocent  con- 
test for  literary  honor ;  but  all  my  pleasant 
thoughts  were  damped  by  the  facts  which  were 
now  continually  before  me..  It  was  but  one 
gloomy  subject  from  morning  till  night;  in  the 
daytime  I  was  uneasy,  in  the  night  I  had  little 
rest ;  I  sometimes  never  closed  my  eyelids  fur 
grief." 

It  became  not  now  so  much  a  trial  for  aca- 
demical reputation,  a^  to  writs  a  work  which 
should  be  nsefol  to.  Africa.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  work  written  under  the  force  of  such  feel- 
ing should  have  gained  the  prize,  as  it  did. 
Clarkson  was  summoned  from  London  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  deliver  his  prize  essay  publicly.  He 
says  of  him.self,  on  returning  to  London,  "  The 
subject  of  it  a^mostwhoUyengrossedmy  thoughts. 
I  became  at  times  Very  seriously  affected  while 
on  the  road.  I  stopped  my  horse  occasionally, 
dismounted,  and  walked. 

"I  frequently  tried  to' persuade  myself  that 
the  contents  of  my  esMy  could  not  be  true  ;  but 
the  more  I  reflected  on  the  authorities  on  which 
they  were  founded,  the  more  I  gave  them  credit. 


Coming  in  sight  of  Wade's  Mill,  in  Hertford- 
shire, I  sat  down  disconsolate  on  the  tnrf  by  the 
road  side,  and  held  my  hnri^e.  Here  a  thpaght 
came  into  my  mind,  that  if  the  contents  of  the 
essay  were  true,  it  was  time  that  some  body 
should  see  these  calamities  to-  an  end." 

These  reflections,  as  it  appears,  were  put  off 
for  a  while,  but  returned  again. 

This  young  and  noble  heart  was  of  a  kind 
that  could  not  comfort  itself  so  easily  for  a 
brother's  sorrow  as  many  do.  He  says  of  him-' 
Self,  "  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  I  walked  frequently  into  the  woods,  that  I 
might  think  of  the  subject  in  solitude,  and  find 
relief  to  noty  mind  there ;  but  there  the  question 
still  reourfed,  '  Are  these  things  true  V  Still, 
the  answer  followed  as  instantaneously,  '  They 
are ;'  still  the  result  accompanied  it— surely  some 
person  should  interfere.  I  began  to  envy  those 
who  had  seats  in  Parliament,  riches,'  and  widely- 
extended  connections,  whrrh  would  enable  them 
to  take  up  this  cause. 

"  Finding  scarcely  any  one,  at  the  time,  who 
thought  of  it,  I  was  turned  frequently  to  myself; 
but  here  many  difficulties  arose.  It  strurk  me, 
among  others,  that  a  young  man  only  twenty 
four  years  of  age  could  not  have  that  solid  judg- 
ment, or  that  knowledge  of  men,  manners,  and 
things  which  were  requisite  to  qualify  him  to 
undertake  a  task  of  such  magnitude  and  impor-. 
tance ;  aiid  with  whom  was  I  to  unite  ?  I  be- 
lieved, also,  that  it  looked  so  much  like  one  of 
the  feigned  labors  of  Hercules,  that  my  under- 
standing would  be  EuRpected 'if  I  prnposed  it." 

He,  however^  resolved  to  do  something  for  the 
cause  by  translating  his  essay  from  Latin  into 
English,  enlarging  and  presenting  it  to  the 
public.  ImmeiJiati'ly  on  the  publication  of  this 
essay  he  discovered,  to  his  astonishment  and  de- 
light, that  be  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
been  interested  in  this  subject. 

Being  invited  to  the  house  of  William  Dillwyn, 
one  of  these  friends  to  thecause,  he  says,  "  How 
surprised  was  I  to  learn,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  of  the  labors  of  Qranville Sharp,  of 
the  writings  of  Bambey,  and  of  the  controversy 
in  whit-h  the  latter  was  engaged  !  of  all  which  I 
had  hitherto  known  nothing.  ■  How  surprised 
wa^  I  to  learn  that  Williain  Dillwyn  had,  two 
years  before,  a!<sociated  himself  vritb  five  others 
for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  mind 
on  this  great  subject  I 

"  How  astonished  was  I  to  find  that  a  society 
had  been  formed  in  America  for  the  same  object ! 
These  thonghts  almost  overpowered  me.  My 
mind  was  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that  I 
had  been  providentially  directed  to  this  house ; 
the  finger  of  Providence  was  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cernible, and  that  the  day  star  of  African  liberty 
was  rising' 

'  After  this  he  associated  with  many  friends  of 
the  cause,  and  at  last  it  became  evidient  that,  in 
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order  to  efieot  any  tiling,  he  must  sacrifioe  all 
other  preepeots  in  life,  and  devote  hinudf  excla- 
ikrtlj  to  thta  wark.  /   , 

He  fiajB,  after  meBtioning  Vfaaona  wbioh  pre- 
Tsntad  all  hia  aaaooiates  from  doing  this,  "  I  oonld 
]ook,  therefore,  to  no  person  bat  mya^If ;  and  the 

Sneation  was,  whether  I  was  prepared  to  make 
lie  saorifioe.  In  favor  of  Uie  undertaking,  I 
urged  to  myself  that  naver  was  any  cause,  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  man,  in  any  country  or  in 
aay  age,  ra  great  and  impotrtant-;  that  never  was 
then  one  in  which  no  much  misery  was  heard 
to  arr  for  redress ;  that  never  was  there  one  in 
wbion  so  .much  good  c()vld  be  ,doDe ;  never  one 
in  which  the  duty  of  Christian  charity. could  be 
ao  extensively  exercised ;  never  one  more  worthy 
of  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  towards  it;  and 
that,  if  a  man  thought  properly,  he  ought  to  re- 
joice to  \^a,ve  been  called  into  existence,  if  he 
were  only'  permitted  to  become  an  instrument  in 
forwarding  it  in  any  part  of  its  progress. 

"  Against  these  Beatim9nt«j  on  the  other  hand, 
I  had  to  urge  that  I  had  been  derigned  for  the 
ohureh ;  that  I  had  already  advanced  as  &r  as 
deacon's  Orders  in  it ;  that  my  prospects  there  on 
aooonot  of  my  oonnectioBs,  were  then  brilliant ; 
that,  by  ^>pearing  to  desert  my  profession,  my 
Ihmily  would  be  dissatisfied,  if  not  unhappy. 
These  thoughts  pressed  upon  me,  and  rendered 
the  conflict  diflScnlt. 

"  But  the  sacrifice  of.  my  proepeets  staggered 
me,  I  own  the  most.  When  the  other  objec- 
tions  which  I  have  related  occurred  to  me,  my 
euthusiaam  instantly,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
consumed  thsm  ;  but  this  stack  to  me, .  and 
troubled  me.  I  had  ambition,  I  had  a  tbimt 
after  worldly  interest  and  honors,  and  1  could 
■•t  extingaish  it  at  once.  I  was  more  than  two 
hours  ill  solitude  under  this  pdnfnl  conflict.  At 
length  I  yielded,  not  because  I-  saw  any  reason- 
able proepect  of  success  in  my  new  undertaking, 
for  all  cool-headed  and  cool-hearted .  men  would 
have  proaonaced  against  it,  but  in  obedience,  I 
believe,  to  a  higher  power.-  And  I  can  'say, .that 
both  on  the  moment  of  this  resolution  and  for 
some  time  afterwards,  I  had  more  sublime  and 
happy  feelioga  than  at  any  former  period  of  my 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  Clarkson  and  his  as- 
sociates was  the  formation  of  a  committee  of 
twelve  persons,  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  on  the  subject. 

The  contest  now  began  in  earnest,  a  contest  as 
mblime  aa  any  the  world  oyer  saw. 

Wilberforce  was  the  leader  of  the  question  in 
Parliament.  The  other  members  of  the  anti- 
slavery  committee  performed  those  labors  which 
were  necessary  out  of  it. 

Thi8  4abor  consisted  principally  in 'the  collec- 
tioD  of  evidence  with  regard  to  the  traffic,  and 
tiie  presentation  of  ,it  before  the  public  mind. 
in  this  labor  CUrkson  was  particularly  engaged. 


The  subject  was  hemmed  in  ifith  difficulties. 
Those  who  knew  most  about  it  were  those  whoso 
interest  it' was  to  prevent  inquiry.  An  immense 
moneyed  interest  was  arrayed  against  investiga- 
tion, and  was  determind  to  suppress  the  agitation 
of  the  subject.  Owing  to  this  powerful  pressure, 
many,  who  were  in  possession  of  facts  which  would 
bear  upon  this  subject,,  refused  to  communicate 
them ;  and  often,  after  a  long  and  wearisome 
jouriiey  in  search  of  an  individuar  who  could 
throw  light  upon  it,  Clarkson  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  his  lips  sealed  by  interestror  timidity. 
As  usual  the  cause  of  oppression  was  defended 
by  untruth  ;  the  slave  trade  was  asserted  to  be 
the  latest  revised  edition  of  philanthropy.  It 
was  said  that  the  poor  African,  the  >  slave  of 
miserable  oppression  in  his  own  ooatttry,  was 
wafted  by  it  to  an  asylum  in  a  Christian  land ; 
that  the  middle  passage  was  to  the  poor  Negro 
a  perfect  Elysium,  infiaitely  happier  than  any 
thing  he  had  ever  known  in  his  own  country. 
All  this  Was  said  while  manacles,  and  haod-cu^, 
and  thumb-screws,'  and  instmmente  to  force  open 
the  mouth,  were  a  regular  part  of  the  stock  for 
a  slave  ship,  and  were  hanging  in  the  shop  win- 
dows of  Liverpool  for  sale. 

Clarkson's  attention  was  first  called  to  these 
things  by  observing  them  in  the  shop-windows, 
and<  inquiring  their  use. 

Of  Clarkson's  labor  some  idea  may  be  gathered 
from  hia  own  words,  when,  stating-  that  for  a  sea- 
son he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  cause,  he 
thus  speaks : 

"  As  far  as.  I  was  concerned,  all  exertion  wss 
then  over.  The  nervous  system  was  almost 
shattered  to  pieces.  Both  my  memory  and  my 
hearing  failed <me.  Sudden  dizciness  seized  my 
head.  A  confused  singing  in  the  ear  followed 
me  wherever  I  went.  On  going  to  bed  the  very 
stairs  seemed  to  dancC  up  and  down  under  me, 
so  that,  misplacing  my  foot,  I  sometimes  fell. 
Talking,  too,  if  it  continued  but  half  an  hour, 
exhausted  me  so  that  profuse  perspiration 
followed,  and  the  same  effect. was  produced  even 
by  an  active  exertion  of  the  mind  for  the  like 
time. 

«  These  disorders  had  been  brought  on  by  de- 
grees, in  consequence  of  the  seye^e  labors  neces- 
sarily attached  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause. 
For  seven  years  I  hod  a  correspondence  to  main- 
tain with  four  hundred  persons,  with  my  own 
hand ;  I  had, some  book  annually  to  write  in  be- 
half of  the  cause.  In  this  time  I  had  travelled 
more  than  thirty-five  thousand  miles  in  search  of 
evidence,  and  a  great  part  of  these  journeys  in 
the  night.  AH  this  time  my  mind  had  been  on 
the  stretoh.  It  had  been  bent,  too,  to  this  one 
subject,  for  I  had  not  even  leisure  to  attend  to 
my  own  conoemd.  The  various .  instances  of 
barbarity  which  had  come  successively  to  my 
knowledge,  within  this  period,  had  vexed, 
harassed,  and  afflicted  me.    The  wound  which 
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these  had  prodneed  was  rendered  atill  deeper  by 
those  oruel  disappointments  before  related,  which 
arose  from  the  reiterated  refusal  of  persow  to 
give  their  testimonj,  after  I  had  travelled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  quest  of  them.  But  the  seTerest 
stroke  was  that  inflicted  by  the  perseQution, 
begun  and  pursued  by  persons  interested  in  the 
oontinuance  of  the  trade,  of  such  witnesses  as 
had  been  examined  against  them,  and  whom,  on 
aooount  of  their  dependent  situation  in  life,  it 
was  most  easy  to  oppress.  As  I  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  these  forward  on  these  occa- 
sions, they  naturally  came-  to  mo,  when  thus 
persecuted,  as  the  author  of  their  miseries  and 
their  ruin.  From  their  supplications  and  wants 
it  would  have  been  ungenerous  and  ungrateful 
to  hare  fled.  These  different  oironmstances,  by 
acting  together,  bad  at  length  brought  me  into 
Uie  situation  just  mentioned;  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, obliged^  though  very  reluctantly,  to  be 
borne  out  of  the  field  where  I  had  placed  the 
great  honor  and  glory  of  my  life." 

It  seems  that  after  the  oommittee  had  pub- 
lished the  facts,  and  isent  them  to  every  town  in 
England,  Clarkson  followed  them  up  by  journey- 
ing to  all  the  places,  to  see  that  they  were  read 
and  attended  to.  Of  the  state  of  feeling  at  this 
time  he  gives  the  fallowing  account : 

"  And  first,  I  may  observe,  that  there  was  no 
town  through  which  I  passed  in  which  there  was 
not  some  one  individual  who  had  left  -off  the  use 
of  sugar.  In  the  smaller  towns  there  were  from 
ten  to  fifty,  by  estimation,  and  in  the  larger  from 
two  to  five  hundred,  who  jnade  this  sacrifice  to 
virtue.  These  were  of  all  ranks  and  parties. 
Bioh  and  poor,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  had 
.adopted  the  measure.  Even  grocers  had  left  off 
trading  in  the  article  in  some  places.  In  gentle- 
men's families,  where  the  master  had  set  the  ez' 
ample,  the  servants  had  often  voluntarily  followed 
it ;  and  even  children,  who  were  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  history  of  the  sufferings  of .  the 
Africans,  excluded  from  their  lips,  with  the  most 
virtuous  resolution,  the  sweets,  to  which  they 
had  been  acoilstomed.  By  the  best  compnta- 
tion  I  was  able  to  make,  from  notes  taken 
down  in  my  jonrney,  no  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  had  aband«oed  the  use 
of  sugar." 

It  was  the  retclity,  depth,  and  earnestness  of 
the  public  feeling,  thus  aroused,  whieh-  pressed 
with  resistless  force  upon  the  government.  After 
years  of  protracted  struggle,  the  victory  was  at 
last  won.  The  slave-trade  was  finally  abolished 
through  all  the  British  empire ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  English  nation  committed,  with  the  whole 
force  of  its  national  influence,  to  seek  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  But  the  wave  of  feeling  did  not  rest 
there ;  the  investigations  had  brought  before  the 
English  conscience  the  horrors  and  abominations 
of  davery  itsel!',  and  the  agitation  never  ceaaed 


till  slavery  was  finally  abolished  throogh  all  the 
British  provinces. 

Clarkson,  to  his  lost  day,  never  eeesed  to  be 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  all  movements  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  America.  '  •    > 


MORAL  COCEAOE. 

From  an  adAreu  l^  Samuel  JDurborino. 

This  it  more'needed  jn  our  day  than  phynotl 
courage.  There  was  a  time  when  children-  were 
trained  for  .fighdng,  but  now,  they  are  trained 
to  the  development  rather  of  their  menial,  than 
physical  powers ;  hence  mental  or  moral  courage 
is  more  requisite.  This  implies  as  well  the  pre- 
dominance of.  the  mind  over  the  body,  as  that 
power  of  mind  which  enables  it  to  preserve  its 
equilibrium  under  all  circumstances. 

The  tendency  of  this  is'Uot  to  make  men  stnb- 
bom,  bu^  steady  «nd  fixed  in  their  views  and 
habits.  It  will  cause  men  to  be  guided  by  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  by  circutnstanees.  I  am  awtre 
of  the  difficulty  at4«nding  a  strict  adherence  to 
principle,  especially  when  it  conflicts  with  self- 
interest  ;  indeed  so  difficult  it  is,  that  but  few 
can  do  it  who  have  nqt  thus  been  trained  in  early 
life.  It  requires  an  'nnusnal  degree  of  moi^ 
courage  for  a  man  to  reinaiB  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples when  self-interest  would  prompt  him  to 
deviate  from  them.  If  he  should,  however,  com- 
mence life  with  a  determination  to  do  the  right, 
despite  the  consequences,  it  won}d  not  be  long 
before  he  would  find  it  to  bis  interest  to  continue 
straight  forward  in  his  conrse. 

It' is  a  principle  in  God's  moral  government 
that  right  shall  triumph  over  wrong:  besidea 
t\i\s,  the  eyes  of  a  community  are  alwAys  open 
to'discover  the  action  of  its  different  members, 
and  wherever  a  man  is  found  of  strict  probity 
and  unflinching  justice,  be  will  gain  their  confi- 
dence and  esteem  ;  l^enoe,  I  say,  that  the  man 
who  has  moral  courage  sufiScient  always  to  enable 
him  to  do  what  is  right  will  succeed,  when  he 
who  is  alone  guided  by  interest  will  fail. '  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  simple  &ot  that  men 
like  to  deal  most  with  those  in  whom  they  have 
the  greatest  confidence.  < 

Apart  from  the  advantages  of  this  trait  of 
character  in  a  business  point. of  view,  we  may 
consider  it  more  in  its  mental  or  moral  bearing. 
Placed  as  we  are  in  a  world  of  uncertainty,  where 
doubt  throws  its  gloomy  mist  over  every  future 
eontingency— where  silent  fear  pervades,  to  a 
great  extent,  every  breast,  and  every  bosom 
heaves  with  undefined  emotions  of  depression  and 
care,  abounding  in  scenes  of  excitement,  anxiety, 
and  distress — continually  subject  to  detraetion 
and  persecution,  we  need  some  principle  within 
to  sustain  us.  Moral  courage  is  that  principle. 
This  may  be  fonned  in  the  mind,  partly  by 
philosophical  reasoning,  but  chiefly  by  the  mo- 
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tiTes  of  religioB.  In  one  case  the  nrind  might 
argue  Ikiu  with  itself.  All  men  have  en- 
oouBtered  the  game  or  like  troubles  with  mjaelf ; 
if  BO,  it  is 'vain  for  me  to  suppose  that  I  oan  avoid 
them ; — I  have  observed  that  those  who  satfer 
themselves  to  be  depressed  by  outward  eiienm- 
atances,  are  the  less  fitted  ther4>7,  for  encounter- 
isg  dlfficalties,  and  having  little  strength  are 
easily  overcome  )  whereas,  those  who  when  in 
difficulty  go  forward  as  though  the  difficulty,  did 
not  exist,  sooB.  overcome  the  obstacle,  and  are 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  the  trial 
through  which  tbey  have  passed.  Thus  reason- 
ing, some  would  beget  within  them  a  great  de- 
gree of  moral  courage,  and  the  mind  rising  in 
all  its  conscious  dignity,  would  prove  itself 
superior  to  every  thing  around  it. 

In  the  other  case  there  are  motives  which 
would  seem  abundantly  suffimcnt  to  impart  the 
highest  degree  of  moral  oonrage.  The  minc^ 
constitutes  the  man,  not  the  lod}^ ;  the  body,  with 
all  the  circumstances  atfending  it,  must  pass 
away  and  moulder  to  dust — for  the  mind,  eternity 
is  opened. 

The  ChristiBn  can  irgue  ihut  with  himself. 
The  circnmstanees  by  which  I  am  now  sur- 
rounded are  transient ;  the  toils,  cares,  and  anxie- 
ties, which  now  distract  the  mind  must  soon 
come  to  an  end.  I  will  look  forward  with 
delightful  hope  to  the  time  when  these  shall 
cease ;  they  shall  not  now  depress  me,  they  shall 
not  now  dispirit  me ;  "  through  much  tribulation 
we  must  all  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  All 
these  troubles  I  must  expect,  I  must  bear  tbem 
all ;  they  will  prepare  me  to  enjoy  the  state  of 
final  rest. 

Reflections  such  as  these,  to  him  who  has  em- 
braced and  continues  to  hold  fast  to  the  hope  set 
before  him  in  the  gospel,  will,  by  Divine  grace, 
create  within  a  moral  courage  which  will  sustain 
under  almost  any  weight. 

Let  the  youthful  mind  "be  thus  incited  j  let 
children  be  instructed  in  the  natpre  of  the  dif- 
ferent scenes  through  which  they  must  of  neces- 
sity pass  ii(  their  subsequent  life.  Let  the 
rational  and  the  religious  motives  implanted 
in  their  minds  be  brought  to  bear,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  sustained  when  they  are  tried, 
and  I  have  no  question  but  that  when  they  be- 
come men,  they  will  be  men  in  reality. 

He  has  not  attained  to  the  fulness  and  perfect- 
ness  of  a  man,  who  is  overcome  either  by  inward 
distresses,  or  by  outward  calamities. 

ANTHONY  BENEZET. 

An  acquaintance  of  his  relating  to  him  in 
conversation  that  he  had  recently  heard  of  a 
person  in  whose  coffers  after  death  many  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie  were  found,  Benezet  ex- 
pressed great  sorrow  at  being  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  and  begged  of  his  friend  to  give 
as  little  currency  as  possible  to  the  fact;  adding, 


that  he  thought  "  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
reasonable  to  have  had  as  many  thousand  pairs 
of  boots  or  shoes  in  the  honse,  whilst  the  poor 
were  suffering  with  bare  feet  for  the  want  of 
them. 


Vnm  tta«  '(«!•«•  Hour. 
WUMSERB  OF  VIBION. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  vision  baa  been  well 
presented  to  thomind  by  Dr.'Dick-  "  Let  us," 
he  says,  ^'suppose  ourselves  stationed  on  Arthur's 
seat,  or  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  Crags,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  Turning  our  race  to  the 
north-west,  the  city,  '<rith  7t«  castles,  spires,  and 
stately  edifices,  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Beyond 
it,  on  the  north  and  west,  a  beautiful  country, 
adorned  with  villas,  plantations,  and  fertile  fields, 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  till  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  castle  of  Stirling,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles.  Un  we  right 
hand  we  behold  the  port  of  Leith,  the  shipping 
in  the  roads,  the  coast  of  Fife,  the  isles  of  Inch- 
keith  and  of  May,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
gradually  losing  itself  in  the  German  ocean,  if 
we  suppose  the  length  of  this  landscape  to  be 
forty  miles^  and  its  oreadth  twenty-five,  it  will, 
of  course,  comprehend  an  area  of  a  thousand  sqaare 
miles."  After  adverting'  to  the  immense  mulU- 
tude  of  cays  of  reflecting  light  which  flow  in  all 
directions  from  the  myriads  .of  objects  which 
compose  the  surrounding  scene,  Dr.'  Dick  con- 
tinues : — "  Let  me  now  attend  to  another  cir- 
cumstance, 00  less  admirable  than  the  preceding, 
and  that  is  the  distinct  impression  which  I  have  of 
the  shape,  colors,  and  motion  of  the  innltiplicity 
of  objects  I  am  now  contemplating,  and  the 
smallspaoe  within  which  their  images  are  depicted 
at  the  bottom  of  my  eye.  Could  a  painter,  after 
a  long  series  of  ingenious  efforts,  delineate  the 
extensive  landscape  now  beforb  me  on  a  piece  of 
paper  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  silver  sizpenoe, 
so  that  every  object  might  be  as  distinctly  seen, 
in  its  proper  state  and  colour,  as  it  now  appears 
when  Isurvey  the  scene  around  me,  he  would  bein- 
comparably  superior  to  all  the  masters  of  his  art 
that  ever  went  before  him.  This  effect,  which  fax 
transcends  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius, 
is  accomplished  in  a  moment,  in  millions  of 
instances,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  or,  in  other  , 
words,  by  '  the  finger  of  God.' 

"  All  the  objects  I  am  now  surveying,  oom> 
prehendingan  extent  of  a  thousand  square  miles, 
are  accurately^  delineated  at  the  bottom  of  my 
eye,  on  a  space  less  than  h(df  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. How  delicate  then  must  be  the  strokes  of 
that  Divine  pencil  which  has  formed  such  a  picture! 
I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  castle  4f  Edinburgh,  which 
appears  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  my 
field  of  view.  Supposin;;  that  portion  of  it  which 
strikes  my  eye  to  be  500  feet  long,  and  90  feet 
in  heisht,  I  find,  by  calculation,  that  it  occupies 
only  the  six  hundred  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 
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I  next  direot  my  eye  towards  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  perceive  a  steamboat  sailing  between  Qi^n«- 
ferry  and  Newhaven.  I  distinctly  trace  its  mo- 
tion for  die  space  of  forty  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
wbioh  it  reaches  the  chain-pier  at  Newhaven, 
having  passed  over  a  space  of  fve  miles,in  length, 
which  is  bat  the  eighth  part  oi  Uneal  extent  of 
the  landscape  in  that  direction.;  and  consequently 
occupies  in  the  picture  formed  on  my  retina,  a 
lineal  space  of  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
extent.  And,  if  the  boat  be  reckoned  about  88 
feet  in  length,  its  image  is  only  the  three-hun- 
dredth part  of  this  axtaat,  and,  of  course,  fills  a 
space  in  the  eye  of  only  the  four  thousand  eight- 
hundredth  part  of  a  lineal  iiiob-" 
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PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  4, 1855, 

The  duties  of  life  are  varioos,  and  upon  their 
right  fulfilment  depend  man's  present  and  eternal 
well-bring;  if  under  right  regulation,  these  would 
never  be  found  to  conflict,  and  instead  of  being 
onerous,  as  we  sometimes  feel. them,-  they  would 
minister  to  our  comfort,  and  Imppinees.  Tb^ 
business  of  eaeh  day,  reoeiring  due  attention, 
would  not  be  deferred  to  oppress  tbe  morrow  with 
what  does  act  belong  to  it.  But  for  want  of 
this,  bow  often  is  tbe  mind  burdened  with  ac- 
cumulated oares,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
bear  it  down  to  earth.  Were  we  living  nnder 
the  regulating  power  of  truth,  we  should  dis- 
criminate between  imaginary  and  real  wants,  and 
tlereby  be  preserved  from  much  that  is  superficial 
and  that  has  no  real  value  in  itself,  but  which 
oonsumes  time  and  means  that  might  be  more 
usefully  employed.  The  same  pure  influence 
would  lead  us  to  remember."  tbe  widow  and  the 
&therle88  in  their  affliction,"  with  a  denre  to 
offer  (hem  the  consolatbits  which  tnte  tifmpaiky 
so  richly  affords ;  and  if  these  be  found  within  the 
Tale  of  adversity,  wb  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  realizing  how  much  greater  would  be  our  peace 
than  if  our  laeans  had  been  employed  for  the 
gratification  of  the  "lust  of  the  eye  or  the  pride 
of  life."  The  secret  joy  thus  arising  from  duty 
fulfilled  would  strengthen  us  still  further  to 
pursue  tbe  path  o^virtue  whereby  we  should  be 
preserved  from  the  many  evils  which  surround, 
and  in  good  measure  "  keep  onrselyes  unspotted 
f):om  the  world,"  and  thus  come  in  posseasiou  of 
that  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion"  whicb  is  acr 
ceptable  in  the  sight  of  "  God  the  Father." 


Died,— On  Fifth  day  the  I3th  of  last  month 
Mart  Fodlkx,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Gwrnedd  has  deeply 
felt  the  privation  by  death  of  several  valuaDle 
Friends  within  a  few  mqnlhs  past,  and  now  an- 
other ie  called  away.  Through  the  whole. course 
of  her  lon^  life  she  enjoyed  idmost  uninterrupted 
health,  beins  a  worthy  example  of  industry, 
economy  and  temperance,  and  at  the  close  was 
removea  with  only  a  few  days'  illness  and  scarcely 
any  suffering,  giving  evidence  to  those  around  her 
of  an  easy,  peaceful  transit  from  mortality.  She 
possessed  a  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  and,  like 
the  woman  in  the  house  of  Simini  the  )eper,  "  The 
things  that  she  has  done  ^all  be  spoken  of  as  a 
memoriid  of  her." 

,  On  the  19th  of  last  month,  in  Half-moon 

Township,  Centre  Co.,  Pa.,  Rkbecca,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Gnlielma  Wilson,  in  the  37th  year  of 
her  age.  :  ^ 

,  At  the  residence  of  Thomas  Cockayne, 

Huntsville,  Ind.,  on  the  4th  day  of  Fifth  month, 
18fi5,  Sophia  White,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age. 

— ]|,At  her  residence,  Fall  Creek,  Ind.,  on  the 
6th  of  Seventh,  month,  1S55,  Hannah,  wife  of 
Caleb  Williams,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age. 

A  Stateil  Meeting  of  the  Oomnlittee  of  ManaM- 
ment  df  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  willl>e 
held  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  8th  inst.,  at 
8  o'clock.  Jacob  M.  £uj8, 

Philada.,  8th  mo.  4th,  18SS.  .    Clerk. 


Por  Frleadi' Inlelllgenwr. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  may  recollect  that  a 
Memoir  of  Mary  Mitchell  was  published  in  it 
some  (iine  since,  being  continued  throtigh  seve- 
ral numbers.  '  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Callender,  the  minister  of  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  which  was  the  second 
jBaptist  church  in  America,  and  was  founded  in 
1644. 

In  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport  hangs 
tbe  portrait  of  John  Callender.  The  mild  and 
beautiful  expression  of  the  countenance  corres- 
ponds with  tbe  character  given  of  him  in  a 
"  Memoir"  contained  in  tbe  4th  volame  of  the 
"Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,"  from  which  the  following  selections 
are  taken. 

"The  main  stroke  in  bis  character  was  his 
eminent  sanctity  and  piety,  and  his  ardent  de- 
sire to  promote  the  knowledge  ai;d  practice  bf 
true  godliness  in  others.  As  his  understanding 
was  above  the  common  level,  so  was  his  learn- 
ing, though  he  studiously  concealed  it.  He 
thought  bis  station  required  more  than  common 
instances  of  innocency,  self-denial  and  caution. 

"He  was  zealously  attached  to  what  be  con- 
sidered as  the  true  doctrines  of  graoc,  and  to  the 
forms  of  worship  he  thought  to  be  of  Diyine 
institution.  But  his  chari^  embraced  good 
men  of  all  denominations.  He  had  little  value 
for  mere  speculative,  nominal  Christianity,  and 
a  form  of  godliness  without  the  power. 

"  He  abounded  in  contrivances  to  do  good,  by 
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scatteriog  books  pf  piety  and  Tirtne,  not  stich  u 
miniBter  questions  of  strife,  .but  godly  and  edi- 
fying, and  put  himself  to  considerable  expense 
ttial  he  might  .by  tl^is  method  awaken  the  care- 
IcFS  and  secure,  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  suc- 
cor the  tempted,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
quicken,  animate  and  encourage  ffll. 

"  He  was  a  member  of  a  Literary  Society  in 
Newport,  one  of  whose  object's  was  the  collection 
nf  books.  This  society  was  subsequently  j6ined 
by  Abrahaih  Redwood,  Exq.,  who  gave  the  sum 
of  fire  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  increase  its 
library,  on  condition  that  the  society  should 
build  a  suitable  edifice.  A  charter  was  ob- 
tained frotn  the  Colony  in  1747,  by  the  name  of 
'The  Company  of  the  Redwood  Library." 

"  He  continued  the  faithful  aud  beloved 
pastor  of  bis  congregation  until  he  was  called  to 
his  final  rest." 

From  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  on  his  tombstone 
contained  in  the  memoir,  the  following  ia  ex- 
tracted: 

"  Much  hnmtlily,  benevolence  and  tharity, 

<'Breathed  in  his  converaetion,  ttigcotmes  Mid/writing*. 

«  He  died  in  the  43d  rear  of  bit  age,  Jan.  3eth,  1748. 

« Having  ■traggled  tlirough  the  vale  of  life 

"  I9  adveriity,  much  s^ckneis  and  pain, 

"  With  fortitude,  dignity  and  elevation  of  bouI 

«  Worthy  of  the  Philosopher,  Christian  and  Divine." 

As  a  further  confirmation  of  the  liberality  of 
bis  feelings,  the  foMowing  extract  from  one  of 
his  sermons  is  given  in  the  same  volume. 

After  earnestly  inculcating  tie  duty  of  all 
Chrislians  loving  ooe  another  as  brethren,  he 
observes:  "But  I  haVe  trespassed  too,  much 
upon  your  ptitience  already,  and  shall  therefore 
only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  if  the  glorious  prin- 
ciple which  was  a  fundainentol  article  in .  the 
Constitution  of  the  first  Baptist  church  gathered 
in  this  Province,  could  be  fully  acted  upon,  'ire 
might  with  the  greatest  propriety  join  the  hea- 
venly host,  and  sing  'Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est; peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  and 
among  men.'  For  they  declared  in  their  church 
covenant,  'that  union  to  Christ  was  the  sole 
ground  of  their  communion  with  each  other, 
ami  that  they  were  ready  to  accept  of,  receive 
to,  and  h6ld  church  commuoinn  with,  all  stich  as 
in  a  judgment  of  charity  were  fellow  members 
with  them  in  their  head  Christ  Jesus,  though 
differing  in '  such  controversial  points  as  are  not 
absolutely  and  essentially  necessary  to  salv&tion." 

There  is  also  appended  a  beautiful  character 
of  his  daughter,  ^Mary  Mitchell,)~from  which 
this  little  tribute  is  taken :  "  The  sensible  and 
pious  Mary  Callender,  who  became  a  minister  In 
the  Society  of  Friends,  had  the  meek  and  quiet 
spirit  of  her  &ther." 


Men  and  wotcen  never  struggle  so  hard  as  when 
they  straggle  alone,  without  witoesS)  counsellor 
or  confidant ;  unencouraged,  unadrised,  and  ac- 
pitied. — Shirk}/. 


nTCAlBIf'S  ISLAND. 

SoBM  notice  .of  this  interesting  oommnnity 
Waa  published  in  our  paper*  some  years  since. 
The  following  mpre  detailed  account  is  from  a 
lecture  by  Commander  Burroughs,  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  British  Government  re- 
solved to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Island  of 
Tahiti  (the  largest  of  the  Society  Islands)  for 
the  ptrrpose  of  taking  in  a  stock  of  bread-fruit 
ti-ees,  and  transplanting  them^to  our  West  In- 
dian Colonies.  The  bread-fruit  has  been  too 
often  described  to  require  ai  minute  account 
here ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  grows 
on  the  tree  like  an  apple,  has  a  thick  rind;  that 
the  inside  is  white  and  soft,  and  like  the  crumb 
of  wheaten  bread',  only  somewhat  sweet  and  in- 
sipid. Tf  was  thought  that:  this  wDuderful  tree, 
so  invaluable  tolhe  natives  of  the  |*acific  Islands, 
might  be  found  of  equal  value  to  our  own  people 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  Bounty  was  tde  snip 
selected  to  perform  this  service,  she  was  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant  of  the  iiaCvy  named  Bligh, 
and  carried  the  usual  propolrtion  of  officers  and 
men,  the  third  in  command  being  an  officer 
named  Christian,  who  held  the  rank  then  called 
"  master's  mate."  They  arrived  at  their  desti- 
nation without  any  disaster,  and  experienced  the 
most  friendly  reception  from  the  Tabitians,  who 
gave  them  every  assistance  in  getting  the  bread- 
fruit trees  on  board.  Unfortunately  the  Bounty 
was  allowed  to  remain  foo  long  amongst  these 
interesting  and  fascinating- people,  for  in  the 
six  months  which  were  spent  there,  her  crew 
formed  «nch  attachnient^  to  the  women,  as  no 
doubt  in  some  mei^Bpre  led  to  the  mutiny  which 
afterwards  broke  out.  But  this  was  not  the 
only,  nor  probably  the'  principal  cause  of  it, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  look  for  in  the  tyranni- 
cal and  selfish  character  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, who  had  contrived,  by  a  system  of  harsh 
and  suspicious  conduct,  to  quarrel  with  his  offi- 
cers and  disgust  his  men.  In  particular,  he  had 
goaded  Christian  to  a  state  bordering  on  madness, 
and  he  being  a  man  of  very  strong  'passions  and 
sullen  temper,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  yielded  to  the  temptation,  and 
resolved  on  revenge.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  preconcerted  plan  among  the  mu- 
tineers, though  the  fire  of  discontent  smouldering 
among  the  men  required  bilt  little  to  bring  it  out 
into  a  blaze.  In  the  dead  of  night,  as  the  Bounty 
was  peacefully  pursuing  her  homeward  course, 
not  far  from  the  Island  of  Tofoa,  and  her  com- 
mander asleep  in  his  cabin,  having  retired  to  rest 
entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  tragedy  about  to  take 
place,  he  found  himself  rudely  aroused  by  Chris- 
tian and  others  of  the  crew,  all  armed-  to  the 
teeth,  forped  out  of  bed,  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back,  threatened  with  instant  death,  and 
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dragged  upon  deck.  Too  ready  were  that  guilty 
crew  to  support  the  daring  act ;  io  vain  did  the 
aguniied  commander  strive  to  rally  them  aronnd 
him,|he  met  only  averted  looks  and  sullen  ouraes; 
one  man  who  showed  some  signs  of  pity,  and 
tried  to  moisten  his  parched  lips  with  a  shaddock, 
was  immediately  removed.  A  boat  was  quickly 
hoisted  out ;  those  officers  and  men  whom  Chris- 
tian could  not  trust  were  driven  into  her,  a  small 
quantity  of  provisions  were  thrown  in;  last  of  all, 
the  unhappy  Bligh  himself  was  forced  into  the 
already  overloaded  boat,  and  amidst  the  jeers  and 
threats  of  the  triumphant  mutineers,  was  sent 
adrift  from  the  ship,  to  find,  as  he  best  might,  a 
watery  grave,  death  from  starvation,  or  murder 
from  the  savage  islanders  of  Tofoa.  Not  without 
one  mora  effort,  however,  did  Bligh  submit  to 
his  fate,  for,  as  he  was  going  over  the  aide  of 
the  ship,  he  made  a  last  appeal  to  Christian,  and 
asked  him  if  this  was  a  proper  to  return  for  all 
the  former  kindnesses  which  he  had  shown  him. 
The  deluded  criminal's  reply  spoke  volumes,- 
"  That  is  it.  Captain  Bligh,"  be  answered  with 
much  emotion,  "  I  am  in  hell — I  am  in  hell  I" 
Sruly,  it  was  a  hell  that  he  had  found.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  tyranny  of  Bligh,  of 
the  provocation  received  by  Chrlitian,  nothing 
could  excuse  the  crimes  of  mutiny,  piracy,  and 
mutder,  (for  the  death  of  six  of  too  boat's  crew 
ensned  upon  his  act.)  The  ravengcr  was  not  far 
behind ;  the  hell  was  his  own  conscienoe,  and  the 
punishment  a  violent  and  sudden  death,  inflicted 
on  him  as  suddenly  and  as  uncxpeetedly  as  the 
vengeance  he  had  visited  on  his  commander. 

But  before  we  follow  the  course  of  the  muti- 
neers, we  must  take  a  glance  at  the  condition  of 
their  victims  in  the  Bounty's  launch.  They 
were  eighteen  in  number,  besides  Bligh,  nine  of 
whom  wgre  officers,  one  a  botanist,  who  had 
been  sent  out  for  scientific  purposes,  and  eight 
seamen.  This  number  of  i^en,  with  the  provi- 
sions and  such  few  things  as  each' man  had  been 
able  to  save  in  the  general  oonfuaion,  so  heavily 
loaded  the  boat,  that  she  only  svam  eight  inches 
above  the  water,  and  was  in  no  fit  condition  even 
to  make  for  the  island  of  Tofoa,  which  was  in 
sight,  much  less  to  make  a  voyage  of  3,600  miles 
over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  wliich  she  ultimately  and 
almost  miraculously  performed.  Their  first  at- 
tempt, naturally,  was  to  effiict  a  landing  on 
the  island  before  named,  in  order  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  bread-fruit,  and  to  recruit  their  misera- 
bly small  supply  of  water,  which  only  amounted 
to  twenty-eight  gallons.  In  this,  however,  they 
were  doomed  to  sad  disappointment,  for  while 
bargaining  for  sapplies,  tlie  natives  suddenly  at- 
tacked them;  and  stoned  one  of  their  number  to 
death,  the  others  only  escaping  with  the 
utmost  difficulty.  There  was  no  resouroe  left 
bat  to  make  for  the  nearest  civilized  conntty  be- 
longing to  the  Duteh,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
When  their  resources  came  to  be  examined,  they 


.found  that  the  daily  allowance  for  each  man 
could  not  exceed  an  ounce  of  bread,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  water  a-day,  bat  they  all  readily 
agreed  to  be  content  with  ttiis  pittance  :  and  hav- 
ing thrown  overboard  all  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  in-  order  to  lighten  the  boat,  bore 
away  across  this  open  and  little  known  sea,  with 
the  resolution  of  men  who  have  but.  one  chance 
of  life.  They  were,  indeed,  to  be  sorely  tried, 
for,  to  add  to  their  distress  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, bad  weather  set  in  with  gales  «f  wind  and 
torrents  of  rain  ;  for  many  days  and  nights  the 
boat  was-  with  extreme  difficulty  preserved  .from 
the  fury  of  the  waves,  which  curled  over  her 
stem  and  broke  so  fnrionsly  into  her,  that  tbc 
crew  were  never  able  to  desist  one  moment  from 
the  task  of  bailing  her  out.  While  drenched  to 
the  skin  with  sea  and  rain,  their  clothing  scanty, 
and  wholly  without  shelter,  they  in  vain  sought 
for  rest  at  night,  or  if  they  found  it  woke  with 
agonising  cramps  and  rheiimatic  pains.  "  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks,"  Bligh  says  the  appear- 
ance of  his  men  was  horrible — some  seemed  half 
dead,  and  he  could  look  no  way  but,  he 
caught  the' eye  of  some  one  in  distress."  But 
even  in  these  sad  circumstances  they  were  obliged 
to  reduce  their  scanty  daily  allowance  of  bread 
still  lower  in  order  to  leave  sufficient  to  take 
them  to  Timor.  A  few  birds  caught  at  this  time 
were  greedily  devoured,  and  the  blood  given  to 
those  who  were  most  weak.  At  last,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  month  from  their  leaving  Tofoa, 
though  still  far  from  their  destinaUon, 
their  spirits  were  refreshed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  land.  This  was  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  where,  at  that  time,  there  weae  no  set- 
tlements, and  consequently  they  dared  not  trust 
th.emselves  amotag  the  natives.  On  a  desert 
island  they  were  able  to  procure  some  oysters, 
and  topsof  the  cabbage  palra,  with  which,  though 
at  the  cost  of  much  sickness,  they  in  some  mea- 
sure recruited  their  strength,  and  here  also,  they 
replenished  their  stock  of  water.  At  this  place, 
Bligh  bad  to  quell  another  mutiny  amoTigst  his 
people,  to  which  distress  and  desperation  bad 
driven  some  of  the  inferior  officers ;  and  this  he 
did  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  promptitude. 

They  soon  set  out  again  on  their  voyage,  but 
the  people  had  suffered  so  much,  that  many  be- 
gan to  ffive  way.  Extreme  weakness,  swelled 
legs,  hwlow,  ghastly  countenances,  debility  of 
understanding,  foretold  a  speedy  end  to  their 
sufferings ;  but  just  at  the  last,  when  nature  had 
been  strained  to  the  very  utmost,  the  "wished-for 
Ixnd  appeared,  and  Timor  was  gained.  "  It  is 
impossible  for  me,"  says  Bligh  "  to  describe  the 
pleasure  which  the  sight  of  this  land  diffused 
among  tt8>  It  appeared  scarcely  credible  to  cur- 
selves,  that  in  an  open  boat,  and  so  poorly  pro- 
vided, we  shoitld  have  been  able  to  reach  the 
coast  pf  Timor  in  forty-one  days  after  leaving 
Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run  a  distance  of 
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8,618  tnilee ;  and  that  notwithsiaiiding  our  ex- 
treme diatreas,  np  oqe  shoald-  bare  periahed  oa 
the  voyage."  The  poor  anfferera  were  very  kindr 
ly  received  by  the  Datoh.  "  Our  bodies/'  saya 
Bligh,  "  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bonea ;  oar 
limba  were  full  of  aorea,  and  we  .were.olothed  in 
rasa  :  in  thia  condition,  with  the  teara  of  grati- 
tade  and  joy  ^wing  down  our  cheeki,  the  peo- 
ple of  Timer  beheld  na  with  a  mixture  of  horror, 
aorpriao,  and  pity."  Having  regained  their 
Btrength  in  aome  degree  by  a  rendence  of  two 
montha  among  their  hospitable  eptertainew, 
Bligh  with  eleven  of  the  party  reached  England 
in  Dutch  East  India  ships,  bat  five  died  on  the 
paaaage,  from  the  effect  of  the  aafferinga  they  had 
andergone,  and  one  was  left  behind ,  and  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  Thus  ended  the  moat  won- 
derfal  voyage  on  record,  and  "  it  is  impoasible 
not  to  give  the.moat  unqualified  praise  to  the. 
akill,  cotirage,  and  perseverance  of  the  man  who, 
whatever  had  been  his  previous  fiinlts,  Boadmira- 
bly  conducted  this  extraordinary  enterpria^V 

To  b*  oontloMd. 


THS  HEAT  AND  .THK  SCf  rSBEBS. 

The  weather  for  several  days  past  has  been 
exceedingly  warm,    and  man   and  beast  have 
aafferad.     W»  are  now  in  mid-somroer,  and  the 
heat  is  at  onoe  oppressive  and  exhausting.     No 
considerable  change  for  the  better  can  be  hoped 
for  aome  weeks.    Indeed,  as  the  season  deepens, 
the  human  frame  will  become  more  and  more 
debilitated,  and  thns  less  able  to  accomplish  with 
comfort  the  ordinary  labors  of  tbe  day.     These 
facta  shoald  exeruise   due  inflaence,  and.  shoald 
indnoe  employers  to  be  indulgent  towarda  their 
workmei,  and  also  remind  the  many  who  have 
occaaien  to  use  vehicles,  large  or  small,  heavy  or 
light,  to  remember  that  the  poor  horae  ia  also 
capable  of  feeling,  and  should  not  be  driven  or 
worked  to  death.     The  policy  of  forbearance  is 
especially  appropriate  at  a  season  like  tbe  present. 
All  unnecessary  labor  and  all  unduo  excitement, 
should  be  avoided.     Th6re  is  far  more  danger  to 
health  and  life  in  the  summer  heat^  and  in  the 
temptation  to  drink  too  freely. of  cold  water,  or 
to  partake  of  unripe  fruit,  than  in  the  keenest 
blasts  of  winter.     There  are,  moreover,  various 
trades  and  eallings  that  are  oppressive  and  ex- 
hausting at  all  seasons.     But  in  mid-snmmer, 
and  with  the  thermometer  ranging  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  90  degrees,  it  is  difficult  even  for 
persons  of  leisure  to  get  along  with  any  degree 
of  comfort.     What,  then,  must  be  the  condition 
of  bricklayers,  house  carpenters,  day  laborers, 
and  hundreds  of  others  who  are  compelled  to 
brave  the  horning  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  t  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  we  hear  of  occasional  deaths 
firom  the  heat,  hat  that  they  are  so  few,  com-, 
parstively  speakine.    Nature,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  fits  the  back  br  the  harden,  and  yet 
the  sa&rings  of  many  must  be  severe  indeed. 


Again,  then,  we  venture  a  word  in  behalf  of  con- 
sideration and  forbearance.  Tbe  toiler,  whether 
he  be  man  or  beast,  should  be  indulged  some- 
what at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  energies 
should  not  be  overtaxed  or  overtasked.  Nay, 
the  thoughtless  and  the  cruel,  who  would  goad 
on  those  in  their  service,  without  regard  to  the 
season  and  its  enervating  ittfluenees,  not  only 
exhibit  a  apirit  of  tyranny,  but  in  some  cases 
shorten  hnman  life. — Fennylvania  flnquirer, 
"JvHjf  19, 1855." 


GOLD — WHAT  IT  IS  AND  WHERE  IT  COMIiS  TBOM. 

Feldspar,  quart;i,  hornblende  and  mica  are 
the  four  constituents  of  gtahite.  These  are 
among  the  rocks  of  the,  most  ancient  times, 
which  form  a  eomplete  barrier  to  the  power  of 
the  geologist  in  taming  back  the  pages  which 
relate  the  story  of  our  globe.  Layer  under 
layer— leaf  behind  leaf— we  find  printed  the 
characters  of  life  in  all  past  ages,  till  at  last  we 
come  to  rocks — greenstone,  porphyry,  quarts, 
granite  and  others — which  contain  no  trace  of 
life ;  which  do  not  show,  as .  rocks  above  them* 
do,  that  they  have  been  deposited  by  water ;  but 
which  have  a  orystalliae  form,  and  set  our  minds 
to  think  0^  heat  and  pressure.  These  lowest 
rooks  are  frequently  called  "igneous,"  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  stratified  rocks  nearer  the 
surface,  which  have  been  obviously  deposited 
under  water.  Between  the  two  there  is  not  an 
abrupt  transition;  for  above  the  igneous,  and 
below  the  aqueous,  are  rocks  which  belong  to 
the  set  above  them,  insomuch  aa  they  are  strati* 
fiedj  while  they  belong  to  th»  set  below  them, 
insomuch  as  they  are  crystalline,  contain  no 
tracea  of  life,  and  lead  us  by  their  characters  to 
think  of  heat  and  pressure.  These'  rocks,  on 
account  of  their  equivocal  position,  are  called 
metamorphio. 

Under  the  influence  of  air,  combined  with 
that  of  water — water  potent  in  streams,  lakes 
and  seas,  but  not  less  potent  as  a  vapor  in  our 
atmosphere,  when  aided  by  altematioQS  in  tbe 
temperature — granite  decomposes.  One  of  the 
constituents  of  granite — feldspar— is  a  compara- 
tively earthy-looking  mass,  in  which  the  other 
matters  seem  to  be  imbedded.  In  the  decompo- 
sition of  granite,  this  feldspar  is  the  first  thing 
to  give  way;  it  becomes  friable,  and  rains  or 
Tivers  wash  it  down.  Capital  soil  it  makes. 
When  the  constituents  of  granite  part  in  this 
way,  quartz  is  tbe  heaviest  and  settles.  Feld- 
spar and  the  others  may  run  with  the  atream 
more  or  less ;  quarts  is  not  moved  so  easily.  .  .  • 
Wherever  the  oldest  of  the  aqueous  deposits, 
such  as  those  called  clay-slates,  limestones  and 
greywaeke  sandstones,  happen  to  be  superficial, 
so  as  to  be  broken  through  by  pressure  firom 
below,  and  intruded  upon  by  the  igneoua  rocks, 
(especially  if  the  said  igneous  rocks  form  ranges 
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tending  it  all  from  north  to  sootb,)  there  gold 
may  be  looked  tor.  Gold,  it  is  true,  may  be 
found  combined  with  much  lieirer  formations ; 
but  it  is  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  jn'st 
now  meiitioned  that  it  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  in  any  great  and  valuable  store. 

In  Attatraiia,  the  gold  discoveries,  so  new  and 
snrprising  to  the  public,  are  not  new  to  the 
Boientifio  world.  More  than  five  years  ago,  in 
an  "  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Gold  Ore," 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  reminded  his  geological' 
auditors  that  in  considering  the  composition  of 
the  chief  or  eastern  ridge  of  Australia,  and  its 
direction  from  North  to  South,  he  had  foretold, 
(as  well  as  Colonel'  Helme'rson  of  the  Russian 
Imperial  Mines)  that  gold  would  be  found  in  it ; 
and  he  stated  that,  in  the  last  year,  one  gentle- 
man, resident  in  Sydney,  who  had  read  what  he 
had  written  and  spoken  on  this  point,  had  sent 
him  specimens  of  sold  ore  found  in  the  Bine 
Mountains;  while  from  another  source  he  had 
learnt  that  the  parallel  north  and  sonth  ridge  in 
the  Adelaide  region,  which  had  yielded  so  mttch 
doppcr,  had  also  given  undoubted  signs  of  gold 
ore.  The  operation  of  English  laws,  by  which 
noble  motala  lapse  to  the  crown,  had  induced 
Sir  R6de.rick  Murchison  to  represent  to  her 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  that  no  colonists 
would  bestir  themselves  in  gold-mising,  if  some 
clear  declaration  on  the  subject  was  not  made. 
That  was  the  language  used  by  him  in  1849,  and 
in  1851  we. Were  startled  by  the  &ct  which 
brought  emphatic  confirmation  of  his  prophecy. 

But  it  is  not  only  about' the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  in  other  districts,  where  the  gold  is  now 
songbt,  that  the  geologic  conditions  nnder  which 
it  may  be  sought  reasonably,  are  fulfilled.  Take 
for  example  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  very  an- 
cient times  the  Scythian  natives  supplied  gold 
from  thence.  It  is  only  within  the  last  very 
few  years  that  Russia  has  discovered  gold  in  an- 
other portion  of  her  soil,  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Altai  Mountains,  between  the  Jena  and  the 
Lenisei,  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal. 
This  district  has  been  enormously  productive, 
and  for  about  four  years  before  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  had  been  adding  largely  to 
the  gross  amonnt  of  that  metal  annually  sup- 
plied for  the  uses  of  society.  All  the  gold- 
bearing  land  in  Russia  is  not  yet  by  any  means 
discovered.  The.  whole  area  "of  country  in 
Russia  which  fVilfiUs  the  conditions  of  a  gold- 
bearing  district  is  immense.  Eastward  of  the 
Ural  chain  it  includes  ^  large  part  of  Siberia, 
and  in  Russian  America  there  is  nearly  equal 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  hereafter  discovered. 

Before  we  quit  Asia,  we  may  observe  that 
the  Chinese  produce  gold  ont  of  their  soil,  and 
that  it  exists  also  in  Lydia  and  Hindoston. 

Now  to  pass  over  to  America,  where,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  Russians  have  a  district 
in  which  gold  may  some  day  be  discovered.    In 


many  districts  along  the  line  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  especially  in  that  part  of  them  which 
is  inclnded  in  the  British  territory,  gold  may  be 
looked  for.  The  gold  re^on  of  California  has 
been  discovered.  In  Mexico,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  again  fulfilled,  it  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery. In  Central  America  it  lies  neglected 
on  account  of  the  sad  political  condition  of  the 
little  states  tb^reT  In  the  United  States  gold 
perhaps  is  to  be  found  some  distance  eastward 
of  the  Rncky  Mountains.  Certainly  gold  dis- 
tricts will  be  found  about  the  Alleghaniee.  It 
has  been  found  in  Georgia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  "Virginia ;  it  exists  also  in  Canada. 

Passing  now  to  South  America,  New  Gra- 
nada, Peru,  Brazil,  La  Plata,  Chili,  even  Pata- 
gonia, contain  districts  which  'say  "Look  for 
gold."  There  are  one  or  two  distriots  in  Africa 
where  gold  -  exists^-certainly  in  more  districts 
than  that  which  is  called  (he  Gold  Coast,  be- 
tween the  Niger  and  Cape  Yerd;  also  between 
Darfur  and  Abyssinia,  and  on  the  Mosambiqne 
Coast  opposite  Madagascar.  In  Australia  the 
full  extent  of  oar  gold  treasure  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered. In  Europe,  out  of  Russia,  Hungary 
8U{^lie8  yearly  rae  or  two  hundred  -thousand 
pounds  worth.  It  is  found  in  Transylvania  and 
Bohemia;  the  Rhine  washes  it  down  into  its 
sands  from'  the  crystalline  rock;  of  the  high 
Alps.  The  Danube,  Rhone  and  Tagusj  yield  it 
also  in  small  quantities.  There  are  neglected 
mines  of  gold  in  Spain. 

To  come  nearer  home.  In.  the  mining  fields 
of  Leadhills  in  Scotland,  gold  was  washed  for 
buaily,  in  the  time  ef  Queen  Eliiabetfa.  It  is 
found  also  in  Glen  Turret,  in  Perthshire,  and  at 
Cumberhead  in  Lanarkshire.  About  sixty  years 
ago,  gold  was  accidentally  found  in  the  bed  of 
streams  which  mn  from  a  m6untain  on  the  con- 
fines ef  Wieklow  and  "Wexford,  by  name  Croghan 
Kinshela.  A  good  deal  of  gold  wa?  colleoted 
by  the  people,  who  having  the  first  pick,  had 
soon  earned  about  10,000  pounds  among  tbfem 
by  their  findings.  Government  then  established 
works,- and  having  realiied  in  two  years  3675 
pounds  by  the  sale  of  gold,  which  it  cost  them 
more  than  that  amount  to  get,  they  let  the 
matter  drop  judiciously. 

Let  nobody  be  daziled,  however,-  by  this  enu- 
meration of  gold  district^,,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  complete.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is 
no  metal  diffused  so  widely  over  the  world's 
surface  as  gold  is;  with  the  single  exception  of 
iron.  But  with  regard  to  gold,  there  is 'this  im- 
'portant  fact  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  it  is 
not  often  to  be  obtained  from  veins,  but  is  found 
sprinkled — in  many  oases  very  sparingly.  It  is 
found  mixed  with  qnarts  an{l  broken  rock,  or 
sand  and  alluvial  deposit,  ofkon  in  quantities 
extremely  small,  so  that  the  time  lost  in  its 
sepiration^-even  though  it  be  the  timeof  slaves — 
is  of  more  value  than  the  gold.    It  is  only  where 
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a  gold  district  does  not  fvll  bekw  a  certain  limit 
in  its  richneBs,  that  it  yieldit  a  profit  to  the  la- 
borer. Pure  gold  in  lumps,  or  grains,  or  flakes, 
is  to  be  found  only  at  the  sur&ee.  Where,  as  is 
here  and  there  the  case,  «  vein  of  it  ia 'found 
deep  in  eonnection  with  the  quarts,  it  is  com- 
bined with  other  minerals,  from  which  it  can  be 
separated  only  by  an  expensive'' process;  so  that 
a  gold  vein,  when  found,  generally  yields  less" 
profit  than  a  field. 

'.To  b«  eoatlaued.) 


Tba  following  lines  descriptive  of  fact,  Kie  from  the 
pea  of  a  cler«;yman  of  New  York,  they  are  remarkable 
only  for  tbeir  touching  simplicity. 

GIVE  ITS -OUR  DAILY  BREAD. 
"  I  knew  a  widow  very  poor', ,  , 

Who  four  small  children  had ; 
The  oldest  was  hut  six  years  old, 
A  gentle,  modest  lad. 

Apd  very  hard  this  widow  toiled, 

To  feed  her  cnildren  four ; 
An  honest  pride  the  woman  felt,     , 

Though  she  was  very  poor. 

To  labor  she  would  leave  her  heme, 

For  ebildren  must  be  fed :  - 
And  xl*d  .was  she^  ]|{hen  she  conld  buy ' 

A  shilling's  worth  of  bread. 

And  this  was  all  the  children  koA 
On  any  day  io  eat ; 
'  They  drank  their  water,  ate  their  bread, 
But  never  tasted  meat. 

One  day,  wh»n  snow  was  falling  fast. 

And  pieicins  was  the  air, 
1  thought  that  I  would  go  and  see 

How  these  poor  children  w^re. 

Kre  long  I  reached  their  cheerless  home, 

'Twa»  searched  by  every  breeze ) 
When  going  in,  the  eldest  child 

I  saw  upon  his  knees. 
1  paused  and  listened  to  the  boy —  . 

He  never  raised  his  head  ; 
But  still  went  on  and  said — "  Givt  «» 

Tkit  day  9«t  daily  'hread." 
I  waited  till  the  chili!  was  done, 

Btill  listening-  as  he  prayed— 
And  when  he  ro«e  I  asked  him  why 

The  Lord's  prayer  be  had  said.. 
«'  Why  sir,"  said  be,  "  this  morning,  when 

My  mother  went  away, 
She  wept  becaase  she  said  she'  had 

No  bread  for  us  to-day. 
"She  said,  wa  children  now  mutt  starve, 

Our  father  being  dead, 
And  then  I  «old  her  not  to  crv> 

For  I  could  get  some  bread. 
"  Our  Father,  sir,  the  prayer  begins, 
'  Which  makes  me  think  that  Bt, 
As  We' have  got  no  father  here. 

Would  OUT  kind  father  be.  ' 
"  And  then  yon  kaow,  the  prayer,  sir,  too. 

Asks  God  for  bread  each  day  : 
So,  in  the  corner,  air,  \  went. 

And  that's  what  made  me  pray." 
I  quickly  left  that  wretched  room> 

And  went  with  fleeting  feet ; 
And  very  soon  was  back  again. 

With  food  enough  to  eat.  ' 


"I thought  God  heard  me,"  said  tb*  boy— 

I  answered  with  a  nod — 
I  coold  not  speak ;  but  much  I  thought 

Of  that  child's /o»«A»»  G?orf." 


THE  HAPPIEST  TIME. 

BT    m  A.    BROWK. 

When  are  we  happiest  t    Wiien  tbe  light  of  morn 
Wakes  the  young  rosea  from  their  eritnaon  rest ; 
When  cheerful  sounds  upon  the  fresh  windk  home. 
Tell,  man  resumes  his  work  with  blither  lest— 
While  the  bright  waters  leap  from  rock  to  glen — 
Are  we  the  happiest  then  I 

Alas,  those  ros6? !  they  will  fade  away, 
And  thunder-temptsls  will  deform  the  sky  ; 
And  summer-heats  bid  ihe  spring-bads  decay. 
And  the  clear  sparkling  fountain  may  be  dry  ; 
And  nothing  beauteous  may  adorn  the  scene. 
To  tell  what  it  has  been  ! 

When  are  we  happiest  ?    In  the  crowded  hall, 
\Vben  fortune  smiles,  and  flatterers  bend  tbe  -knte  ? 
How  soon,  how  very  soon,  such  pleasures  pall ! 
Boiafaet  mntl  faleehood't  ruinhuio  (glaring  Jlee  ; 
Its  poison  flowerets  braye  the  sting  of  care — 
We  are  not  happy  there  ! 

Are  we  the  happiesrwhen  the  evening  hearth 
Is  circled  with  its  crown  of  living,  flowers  7 
When  goeth  round  •he  laugh  of  harmlesa  mirth. 
And  when  afl'ection  from  her   bright  urn  showers 
Htrr  richest  balm  on  the  dilating  heart  1     . 
Bliss  !  is  it  there  thou  art  ? 

Oh,  no!  not  there  ;.it  would  be  happinesn. 
Almost  like  heaven's,  it  it  might  alwayii  be. 
Those  brows  without  one  shading  of  distress. 
And  wanting  nothing  but  eternity  ; 
But  they  are  things  of  earth,  and  pass  away — 
They  must,  they  must  decay. 

These  voices  must  grow  tremolous  with  years. 
Those  smilinst  brows  must  wear  a  tinge  of  gloom ; 
Those  sparkling   eyes   be  quenched  with  bitter  teats. 
And,  at  the  last,  close  darkly  in  the  tomb. 
It  happiness  depends  on  them  alone, 

How  quickly  is  it  gone  ! 
Whew  are  we  happiest,  then  t    Oh  !  when  resigrted 
To  whatsoe'er  <  i»r  cop  of  life  may  brim  ; 
When  we  can  know. ourselves  but  weak  and  blind. 
Creatures  of'earth  I  and  trust  alone  in  Hm 
Who  giveth,  in  his  mercy,  joy  or  pain— 
Oh  I  we  are  happiest  then  ! 
Kent  Coitiity,  Del.,  1853. 


ORiaiN  0*  THE  TERM    "  OU)   DOMINION." 

There  are  comparatively  few  who  are  aware  of 
th?  origin  of  the  term  which  has  so  long  and  so 
generaUy  bp«n  applied  to  Virginia.  It  originated 
thus :  During  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the 
colony  of  Virginia  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  and  declared  itself  independent. 
Shortly  after,  when  Cromwell  threatened  to  send 
a  fleetand  army  to  reduce"  Virginia  to  subjection, 
the  alarmed  Virginians  sent  a  mesaengor  to 
Charles  II.,  who  was  then  in  exile  in  Flanders, 
inviting  him  to  return  in  the  ship  with  the  m«a- 
scnger,  and  be  king  of  Virginia,  Charles  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  waa  on  the  eve  of  em- 
barkation, when  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
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Englaod.  As  Boonia*  he  wm  £urly  seated  on 
his  throne,  in  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  of  Virginia, 
be  caused  her  coat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  an 
independent  member  -of  the  empire — a  distinct 
portion  of  the  "old  dominion."'  Hence  arose 
the  origin  of  the  term.  Copper  coins  of  Virginia 
were  issued  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Englaad,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Virginia.   . 


THE  BASTEKN   WAR    AND  THE   FITTUBE. 

'  All  who  wish  well  tp  mankind,  nil  who  deplore 
the  frightful  atrocities  that  have  been  committed 
since  the  commenoement  of  the  Eastern  War, 
most  watch  the  'progress  of  the  struggle  with  the 
deepest  interest,  and  indulge  a,  hope  that  each 
fresh  arrivat  will  bring  some  intelligence  of  a 
probable  peace.  Thus  far,  however,  the  prospect 
18  full  of  clouds  and  darkness.  The  bloody 
drama  seems  only  to  have  commenced.  Each 
fresh  disaster  serves  to  aggravate  the  parties,  and 
thus  when  the  Allies  are  victorious,  the  Russians 
only  manifest  a  spirit  of  fresh  determination  ;  and 
again  when  the  troops  of  the  Cfoar  achieve  some 
success,  France  and  England  become  embittered 
and  vindictive,  and  decide  upoti  somestill  btronger 
blow.  Ther6  have  been  mistakes  on  all  sidos, 
and  all  the' parties  have  committed  outrages  and 
excesses.  The  massacre  of  Sinopp  was  the  first 
fearful  act  in  the  bloody  tragedy.  It  has  since 
been  followed  by  the  disgraceful  scenes  at  Kertch, 
— the  firing  upon  a  flag  of  truce  at  Hango,  and 
many  subordinate  incidents,  calculated  to  show 
the  passions  of  men  under  excitement,  and  to 
illustrate  the  brutalities  of  war. 

Witness  the  following, from  an  English  jqornal, 
in  relation  to  Kertcii  : 

"  Before  I  proceed  to  narrate  the  events  which 
have  occurred,  I  must  be  permitted  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  abhorrence  which  every  civilized 
being  must  experience  on  surveying  the  scene 
of  destruction  and  barbarous  violence  presented 
by  this  unfortunate  town,  and  to  protest  against 
any  imputatioo  being  attached  to  Englishmen,  or 
to  any  British  subject,  on  account  of  what  is  little 
short  of  the  sacking  of  Ksrtoh,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Lieulcnant-General,  whose  apathy  or 
neglect  permitted  the  perpetration  of  disgraceful 
excesses.  When  the  Russian  army,  numbering 
some  2500  men  abanduoed  Kertch  on  the  after- 
noon of  our  landing  at  Ambelaki,  a  large  caravan 
of  inhabitants,  with  each  property  as  they  could 
collect  in  their  trepidation,  moved  out  after  the 
soldiery,  and  proceeded  to  Mekschelki,  leaving 
behind  them  their  homes  full  of  furniture,  and 
of  sutih  ouiiibroas  articles  as  they- were  unable  to 
more.  The  Tartars,  the  Jews,  and  a  few  of  the 
poorer  Russians  remained  behind,  but  tl^- nobles 
and  employees,  with  few  exceptions,  flod  pre- 
cipitately. 


"  When  the  Allies  entered  Kertch  the  follow- 
ing morning, .  the  population  made,  their  sub- 
mission,  and  offered  bread  and  salt  to  the  con- 
querors, in  accordance  with  the  Russian  custom, 
and  they  were  assured  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  their  lives  and  property  should 
be  spared.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
we  occupied  Yenikale,  the  crews  of  some  mer- 
chant ships  from  Ambelaki  landed,  and  began  to 
break  ii\to  three  or  four  houses  and  to  pillage 
the  contents.  As  they  could  no^  remove  the 
heavy  furniture,  they  smashed  it  to  atoms. 
Towards  the  evening,  Turkish  stragglers  from 
the  camp  and  others-  flocksd  into  the  town  and 
perpetrated  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  To  pillage 
and  -wanton  devastation  they  added  outrage  and 
murder." 

The  victims  too,  how  Dumerous  I  At  the 
lowest  estimate,  five  hundred  thousand  men  have 
peri:ihed  since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle, 
and  thus  how  many  widows  and  orphans  have 
been  made  !  .  England,  France  and  Turkey,  have 
taxed  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  but  more 
reeruitsare  necessary,  -more,  reinforcements  are 
required,  and  Sevastopol  still -holds  out.  The 
origin  too,  of  the  trouble,  was  comparatively  un- 
important. The  points'  in  dispute  might  have 
been  adjusted  without  sacrificing  the  honor  of 
either  of  t;he  parties.  Hay,  neither  imagined 
that  any  thing  serious  would  result,  and  when 
the  war  at  last  broke  out,  it  was  thought  it  would 
soon  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  I'urks  them- 
selves kept  the.  Russians  at  bay  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  thus  the  Allies  fancied  that  their 
direct  interference  would  soon  bring  .the  Czar  to 
terms.  But  they  have  been  battlijtg  for  months, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Nay,  the  itussian 
Qovernment  has  by  no  means  exhausted  its  re- 
sources, while  its  spirit  is  as  indomitable  as  ever. 
According  to  the  advices  before  us,  the  authori- 
ties, are  building  a  Railroad  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, from  Moscow  to  Peiekop,  that  is  to  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  Crimea  with  the  main 
land,  and  hope  to  have  it  completed  by  the  ensu- 
ing Autumn.  The  Czar  will  then  be  «ble  t<> 
send  men  and  munitions  into  the  Crimea,  to 
almost  any  extent.  The  Allies  too,  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  worst.  The  French  are  fortifying 
Kamiesch,  and  are  constructing  various  buildings 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  All 
these  indications  rather  point  to  the  further  and 
fuller  prosecution  of  the  war  than  otherwise.  The 
capture  of  Sevastopol  would  not  have  the  least 
effect  upon  the  Russians.  Had  the  event  been 
accomplished  months  ago,  the  war  would  still 
rage,  but  it  has  been  postponed  so  long,  and  with 
such  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  the  Allies,  that  the 
moral  ^ffeet  of  vietory  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
Strange  too,  the  war,  is  popular  among  all  the 
parties  engaged — English  French,  Turks  and 
Russians — mOre  so,  however,  among  the  two 
latter  than  the  two  former — because  the  Turk;) 
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regard  themselvefl  as  attacked'  bj  the  Russians, 
and  because  the  Russians  consider  themselves 
invaded  by  England  and  France.  The  conflict 
is  likely  therefore^  to  rage  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  more  furionsly  than  ever.  Like 
gladiators  in  the  ring,  the  parties  have  stripped 
for  the  combat,  and  the  flow  of  blood  that  has 
already  taken  place,  has  only  served  to  roqse 
their  passions,  and  stimnlate  a  thirst  for  revenge. 
The  spectacle  is  indeed  melancholy.-'  Let  us 
sympathize  with  and  pray  for  the  suffering,  and 
at  the  same  time  thank  God  !  that  we  are  spared 
all  participation  in  a  carnage  so  appalling. — 
Pennsylvania  Enquirer. 


THX  OVANO  TOADX. 

The  present  annual  importation  ef  Guano  into 
the  United  States  amounts  in  value  to  about- 
$10,000,000.  Thin  article  has  become  one -of 
general  use  by  farmers  and  gardeners.  Since  its 
character  as  a  most  valuable  fertilizer  has  become 
firmly  e^-tablished,  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  manufacture  compounds  of  similar  pro-' 
perties ;  and  we  thiuk  that  the  impression  widely 
prevails  that  these  artificial  products  have  also 
proved  themselves  to  be  capable  of  .regenerating 
worn-out  land,  or  at  least  improving  it.  This 
has  been  the  ease  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Many 
farmers  who  have  tried  these  "  fertilizers"  have 
abandoned-them,  and  now  use  Guano  in  addition 
to  ordinary  manure.  We  tearh  from  the  best 
authority  that  the  annual  consumption  of  Peru- 
vian Guano  alone  is  three  times  as  great  as  the 
aggregate  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tured fertilisers,  some  of  whioh  are  undoubtedly 
valuable,  but  none  can  supersede  Guano. 

The  word  "guano"  is  a  corruption  of.  the 
Spanish  "  huano,"  itself  a  corruption  of  the 
Peruvian  word  <*  buanu ;"  signifying  .etcrement. 
It  was  used  as  a  manure  in  the  time  of  the  Incas, 
and  the  Spaniards  learned  its  use  from  the  Peru- 
vians. The  chief  source  fW)m  which  the  article 
now  in'oommerco  is  taken.  Is  the  Ghinoha  Islands 
off  Pbm.  There,  immense  deposits  have  been 
formed  through  many  centuries  by  countless 
flocks  of  seabirda,  which  still  frequent  the 
islands,  but  not  in  such  numbers  a&  formerly — 
the  great  conooarse  of  ships  having  driven  most 
of  them  away.  These  deposits  are  regularly 
stratified,  and  are  of  a  dark  reddish  color,  but 
lighter  on  the  surface.  Under  the  sun-baked 
cmst  of  the  surface  the  birds  scratch  deep  oblique 
holea  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  so  that  the 
upper  layer  thus  has  a  completely  honey-combed 
appearance.  Qnano  also  contains  decomposed 
egg-shells,  and  the  bones  and  remains  of  Bsh, 
brought  by  the  old  birds  to  their  yonng.  The 
Chincba  artiele  is  considered  the  bMt  on  account 
of  its  extreme  dryness,  as  the  rain  never  falls 
upon  those  islanas.  But  there  are  many  other 
localitiee  w1mb««  gnano  is  or  nay  be  oMftfaied. 


Such  are  the  islands  directly  south  of  the 
Chinchas,  Battista  and  San  Gallen ;  the  Lobos 
islands ;  various  points  along  the  coasts  of  South 
America  and  Mexico ;  the  Triangle  Islands,  near 
¥ucatan ;  Bird  Island,  west  of  Gandalonpe ;  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Africa,  etc. 

The  Chinchas  are  a  group  of  three  islsnds  in 
the  Bay  of  Pisco,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  much 
alike  in  their  general  formation  tind  ap{tearance, 
lying  nearly  north  and  south,  and  separated  by 
channels  about  one  mile  in  breadth.  Th^  are 
naturally  bare  rooks,  without  a  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion of  any  s<»t.  The  Northern  idand  is  som»' 
what  the  largest  of  the  three,  which  average  two 
miles  in  circumference.  Each  presents  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flattened  cone,  the  rocky  ineqnaH- 
ties  of  the  oridnal  surface  havihg  been  filled  up 
and  covered  with  the  guano,  the  cntti'Dgs  of  which 
vary  in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  a  hundred 
feet.  Their  upper  surfaces  are  from  100  to  150 
feet  above  the  water.  Around  their  bases  little 
promontories  jnt  eat,  in  which  the  washing  of 
the  sea  has  formed  many  caverns — the  resort  of 
sea-lions;  and  whales  are  frequently  seen  gambol* 
ing  about  the  islands/  The  eastern  side  of  each 
is  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  the  edge  of 
vhich  the  guano  slopes  toward  the  center  of  the 
island,  which  is  a  rocky  elevation  ;  and  from  this 
poiilt  there  is-  a  gentle  slope  to  the  western  shore, 
the  guano  continuing  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water.  The  steepness  of  the  cliffs  that  form  the 
shore  and  the  great  depth  of  water  (seven  fathoms 
dose  in)  afford  great  facilities  for  loading 
vessels. 

The  mode  of  loading  is  usually  as  follows :  A 
ship  first  takes  in  by  her  boats  enough  guano  to 
ballast  her,  and  approaches  to  a  point  of  the 
const  where  the  rcmaihder  of  the  cargo  is  shot 
down  the  cliff,  into  the  bold  of  tho  vessel.  Some 
vessels  (chiefly  the  smaller  ones)  load  entirely 
from  boatSi  On  the  top  of  the  cliff  are  deep 
bins  containing  from  100  to  500  tons  of  guano, 
made  6f  long  poles  firmly  bound  together  and 
interwoven  with  ropes  and  chains.  These  are 
wide  and  open  at  the  top,  but  diminishing  in 
size  toward  their  lower  end,  which  u  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  the  precipice.  To  this  is  fitted  a 
canvass  shnteer  pipe,  two  feet  in  diameter,  which 
extends  down  100  feet  to  the  deck  of  the  ship. 
Through  this  shute  the  -guano  passes  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  tremendons  force,  at  the  rate 
of  from  100  to  400  tons-  per  day.  The  bin  is 
filled  by  Chinese  cOolies  and  the  Peruvian  con- 
victs. A  year  since  there  were .  aboot  800  of 
the  fbrmdr,  but  their  number  was  then  rapidly 
diminishing  by  ill  treatment.  Jtach  man  is  com- 
pelted  to  bring  to  the  shute  five  tons  daily,  and 
if  he  fails  to  do  so  he  is  punished  by  negro  drivers 
with  the  whip.  The  barbarity  used  toward  these 
ooolies,  iirho  were  enslaved  by  treachery,  ia 
almost  nnparallelsd.  There  are  about  100  of 
the  oonviots. 
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It  ia  only  about  twelve  yean  rinoe  these  de- 
pouts  beoame  of  oommercial  importance ;  and  in 
this  period  they  hare  proved  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  the  Govern  ment  of  Pern,  which  is  now 
the  most  prosperons  of  all  the  South  Amerioaii 
Republics.  The  amount  of  its  revenue  from  this 
source  for  18M  and  1855,  as  stated  Jn  the  last 
Treasury  Budget,  is  estimated  at  •8,600,000. 
It  sells  the  pririlege  of  loadine  vesaeb  for  about 
tl9  a  ton.  There  are  frequently  over  100  Tesacls 
,  engaged  in  loading  at  the  same  time,  and  as  eaob 
vessel  reoeives  but  one  "  meiisure"  at  its  "  turn," 
the  period  occupied  in  loading  is  several  weeks. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  immense  deposit  of  this 
fertilizing  material,  it  may  be  stated  that  an 
official  report,  by  a  corps  of  engineers  appointed 
in  1853,  estimates  the  amount  on  these  three 
islands  alone,  to  be  16,501,466  tons. 

The  total  quantity  exported  is  not  definitely 
known.  The  greatest  quantity  haa  been  taken 
from  the  northern  island ;  the  middle  inland  has 
been  moderately  worked;  and  the  southern  island, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  of  access,  baa  scarcely 
been  touched. 

The  Ouano  importation  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  last  six  years,  amounts  to  892,502  tons, 
or  a  yearly  average  of  65,417  tons,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  required  for  home  consumption. 
Since  1852  our  trade  in  the  article  has  become 
equal  to  that  of  England,  and  is  likely  to  exceed 
it  hereafter. 

Next  to  New  York  City,  Baltimore  is  the  chief 
place  for  Guano  importation,  which,  for  1854, 
(calendar  year,)  amounted  there  to  60,000  tons, 
valued  at  |3,000,000.  The  present  price  of  150 
a  ton  has  been  constant  for  a  year.  In  January, 
1854,  it  was  ill,  but  by  subsequent  rises  of  §4 
in  February  and  i5  in  May,  i^  attained  its  pre- 
sent rate.  So  &r  the  demand  has  been  rather 
greater  than  the  supply.  Last  year  the  supply 
was  quite  inadequate.  ' 

Large  deposits  of  guano  are  found  on  many  of 
the  rocky  islands  along  the  coasts  of  South  and 
Central  America,  and  elsewhere,  and  on  the 
coasts  themselyes.  The  value  chiefly  .depends 
on  the  dryness  pf  the  locality ^  For  this  quality, 
that  of  the  Chinoha  Islanda  has  not  yet  found  a 
competitor.  Very  ^sitive  statements  have  been 
*  made  in  regard  to  the  virtue  of  some  other  kinds 
of  guano,  but  have  net  resulted  in  bringing  them 
into  general  use. — N.  T.  Tribune. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flodb  Am  MiAL. — ^Thsre  is  no  change  in  the 
F)onr  market.  Shipping  brands  are  now  held  at  |9 
per  barrel,  and  small  sales  are  made  at  (9  35  for 
mixed  brands,  $9  50  a  tlO  SO  for  choice  extra  and 
fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour  aod  Com  Meal  are  less  active ; 
the  former  is  hel4  at  $6  73,  and  Om  latUr  at  $4  25 
per  bbl. 

Oraih. — Wheat  is  now  in  limited  snpply,  with  a 
moderate  inqairy.  Sales  of  4000  bnshels  of  Soothern 
and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  83  a  $1  83;  and  white  at 
$1  90  a  $3  00,  mostly  afloat.    Salea  of  300  bushels  «f 


Ryeatfl  12.  Vary  little  Corn  offering ;  salesof  3500 
bushels  yellow  at  07  a  88c  per  bathel.  Oats  are  in 
better  demand;  small  sales  of  old  Pennsylvania  at 
93ie,  and  new  Southern  at  45  a  48c,  afloat. 

Cattlk  MAaasT — The  demand  for  stock  d\irtDg 
the  past  week  has  been^aite  active,  though  there  has 
been  no  advance  in  priees,  except  for  Hogs.  The  ar- 
rivals at  Torbert's  Avenue  Drove  Tard,  were  300 
Beeves,  SSOO  Sheep,  40  Cows  and  Calves,  aad  SO 
Kentucky  Mules. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
bpened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary.  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commenee  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  ■"><'  continue  twenty  weeks.  ^ 
•  It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  nleasanl  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Fhilada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Lauding,  or  hy  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course-  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  'will  be  given  to  promote  the 
bealth,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tekus. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 
.For  circulars,  direct  t9 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
Byberry,  Pa. 
References. 
CuASLKS  Stokbs,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLLiAM  PAasY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
CHAauis  Kaiqbn,  Camden,  N.  }. 
CuAaLKS  Wiluahs,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
•John  Sihmoks,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pbilada, 
A.  T.  W,  Wbioht.Ko.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,     « 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd.        ' 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT.—The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  service* of  AaaoM  B. 
IviKs  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
-commend  it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-ppened  o,n  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  \M  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivereil,  as  uual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  nrrording  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  23  dollars,  80  dollars,  and 
15  dollars,  per  term  oftwenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  booki,  as  heretofore. 
.  Information  on  the  sobject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication te         ,  '      * 

SAMtrcL  J.  LavicK, 

SOO  N.  Third  St. 

I         MaOPBEBSOH  SAUMnsBS, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
^  JoHH  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 
Maxtba  MaLioa, 

S  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia. 

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  band  and 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  fc  J.  J.  Wiuiax;  &  Co., 
N.  W.  ««mer  Bread  and  Green  3t«. 
R.  A.  Williams,  , 
J.  J.  Williams, 
8th  mo.  4— 3m.  F.  SHOcxAKsa. 

Merrihaw  It  Thampaon,  Printara,  Merchant  ah.  4tb. 
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The  following  extract  from  tjie  preface  to  the 
third  part  of  Piety  Promoted,  written  by  Chris- 
topher Meidel,  early  ilk  the  last  centary,  is  a  full 
and  beaatiful  testimony  to  the  simplicity  and 
snfficiency  of  the  Divine  Principle  in  the  sovl. , 

Althoagh  the  short  reflections  given  upon  the 
birth,  conversion,  labors,  travels,  eonversation, 
and  sufferings  of  many  of  these  precioas  servants 
and  handmaids  of  the  Lord  are  very  inviting,  as 
'  well  as  instructive,  in  showing  forth  that  free 
and  universal  grace  of  God,,  whereby  they  came 
to  be  what  they  were,  and  that  arm  of  power 
whereby  they  were  upheld  in,  and  delivered  out 
of  many  tribulations  ;  yet  the  main  intention  of 
the-  author  is,  to  send  us  to  the  honse  of  mourn- 
ing, which,  saith  Solomon,  it  is  better  to  go  to  than 
the  house  of  rejoicing ;  that  we  may  learn  so  to 
live  as  to  be  prepared  to  die,  and  enter- npon  an 
eternal  state. 

If  death-beds  were  more  frequented,  and  places 
of  recreation  less,  we  might  hope  the  advantage 
would  make  amends  for  that  part  of  self-denial. 
There  we  may  often  hear  a  more  reaching  sermon 
in  a  few  broken  words,  than  the  most  eloquent  in 
the  pulpit ;  but  especially  from  two  sorts  of  ex- 
perienced teachers,  namely  sinners  repenting, 
and  aunts  triumphing  :  there  we  may  hear  all 
agreeing  in  one  common  prayer,  to  wit:  Oh!  let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,,  and  let  my 
latter  end  be  like  bis.  There  we  may  hear  men  dis- 
covering what  they  really  believe,  often  very 
differently  from  what  they  formerly  profe^ed  ; 
and  many,  with  the  repenting  thief,  come  to  have 
a  better  religion  upon  their  death-bed,  than  all 
their  life  long  before.  There  we  may  hear  those 
who  have  b^n  eagerly  pleading  for  sin,  now 
crying  oat  against  it,  as  the  sting 'of  death.  Those 
who  nave  exclaimed  against  good  wOrks,  as 
dangerous  to  their  faith,  now  wishing  that  all 
their  lives  had  been  spent  in  going  about  doing 


good.  Those  who  have  charged  CTod  foolishly 
with  an*  absolute  reprobation,  now  trusting  in, 
and  begging  his  universal  mercy.  Those  who 
bare  known  Christ  after  the  flesh  only,  now  de- 
siring to  feel  him  within  as  the  hope  of  glory. 
Those  who  have  .opposed  the  light  of  Christ,  now 
gladly  embracing  it  in  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death;  Those  who  have  lived  upon 
ontward  observations,  and  been  feeding  upon 
husks  with  the  prodigal,  now  looking  toward 
their  Father's  honse  for  the  substance,  the  water 
of  regeneratioa,  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  new 
wine  of  the  kingdom. 

■  There  we  may  hear  teaohei's,  tutors,  confessors, 
and  snch  like,  who  have  had  people's  faith  and 
conscience  at  their  command,  often  exclaimed 
against,  if  not  as  bad  examples,  yet  as  miserable 
comforters,  and  phyncians  of  no  valie.  Now 
names,  notions,  creeds,  traditions,  controversies, 
honors,  riches,  compliments,  pastimes,  &o.,  are 
little  regarded  when  death  the  king  of  terrors  is 
in  view,  and  the  great  Judge  stands  at  the  door, 
who,  without  respect, of  persons,  judgeth  and  re- 
wnrdeth' according  to  every  man's  work.  Now 
.nothing  will  administer  comfort  but  the  in- 
ward absolution  of  our  holy  high  priest,  the  Lord 
Jesus- Christ ;  nothing  but  the  inward  absolution 
of  the  l>Iessed  spirit  of  intercession  and  adoption. 
Here  those  who  have  loved  God  above  all,  and 
their  neighbors  its  themselves,  are  found  to  have 
the  best  religion,  and  to  b«  the  true  believers  in 
Christ,  and  witnesses  of  his  redemption  and  sal- 
vation.:  and  those  to  be  the  trac  and  most  honor- 
able scholars,  who  have  been  taught  by  the  grace 
of  God,  which  brings  salvation,  and  hath  ap- 
peared unto  all  men,  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
the  world's  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously 
and  godly  in  this  present  world.  * 

There  we  may  find  the  righteous,  with  Abra- 
ham, Lsaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  advising,  encourag- 
ing and  blessing  their  posterity;  with  Moses 
going  np  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  good  land,  in  retirement  and  solitariness 
with  the  Lord  ;  with  Joshua  engaging  others  to 
fear  and  serve -Him  alone,  and  to  put  away  their 
strange  gods  ;  with  Samuel  moarning  and  pray- 
ing for  those  who  have  forsaken  the  Lord ;  with 
David,  expressing  their  faith  in  his  promises 
concerning  their  honse,  and  their  religious  con- 
cern for  the  building  of  his;  recommending 
truth,  justice  and  mercy  .to  succeeding  genera- 
tions; Snd  with   Hezekiah  appealing  to  God 
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about  their  sincerity.  In  short,  with  Job, 
Simeon,  Paul,  Stephen,  and  others  of  the  faith- 
ful servants  and  followers  of  Christ,  embracing 
de&th,  hastening  to  meet  it,  longing  to  be  dis- 
solved and  to  be  with  him,  their  captain,  fore- 
runner, and  rewarder.  This  preaching  and  pray> 
ins,  and  praising  the  Lord  freely  and  fervently, 
boldly  and  experimentally,  and  all  without  book, 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  utterance,  has  upon  a 
death-bed  often  proved  an  affecting,  tendering 
and  converting  season  to  many  hearers. 

To  such  an  house  of  mourning,  or  shall  I  say 
rejoimng,  the  author  of  these  collections  kindly 
invitee  the  Christian  reader  ;  where,  by  hearing 
the  dying  songs  and  sayings  of  the  ransomed  and 
redeemed,  who  knew  in  whom  they  had  believed, 
thou  mayest  also  come  to  know  and  believe  in 
that  great  and  trne  light  which  enlightens  every 
man  coming  into  the  world  ;  for  it  was  by  the 
inshining  thereof,  that  the  feet  of  these  blessed 
ones,  now  at  rest  with  the  Lord,  as  of  all  the 
righteous  in  ages  past,  were  guided  into  the  way 
oftruth  and  peace. 

Thii  opened  their  state!>,  tried  their  reins,  sifted 
their  words,  weighed  their  actions,  stayed  their 
minds,  changed  their  hearts,  condemned  disobe- 
dience, justified  faithfulness,  counselled  in  diffi- 
culties, diaeovered  the  enemyy  unveiled  the  paint- 
ed harlot,  the  world,  and  the  false  church,  nod 
gave  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
whose  sake  they  suffered  the  loss  of  all,  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  regeneration  and  in  self-denial, 
and  are  now  entered  with  him  into  that  rest  which 
remains  for  the  people  of  God. 


HOLT  LIFE. 

The  beauty  of  a  holy  life  constitutes  the  most 
eloquent  and  effective  persuasive  to  religion 
which  one  human  being  can  address  to  another. 
We  have  many  ways  of  doing  good  to  our  fejiow 
creatures;  but  none  so  good,  so  efficacious,  as 
leading  a  virtuous,  upright  and  well-ordered  life. 
There  is  an  energy  of  moral  suasion  in  a'  good 
,  man's  life  passing  the  highest  efforts  of  the  ora- 
tor's genius.  The  seen  but  silent  beauty  of 
holiness  speaks  more  eloquently  of  God  and  duty 
than  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels.  Let  pa- 
rents remember  this.  The  best  inheritance  a 
parent  can  bequeath  to  a  child  is  a  virtuous  ex- 
ample, a  legacy  of  hallowed  lemcmbraoccs  and 
associatiens.  The  beiluty  of  holiness  bcan^ing 
through  the  life  of  a  loved  relative  or  friend,  is 
more  effectual  to  strengthen  such  as  do  stand  in 
virtue's  ways  and  raise  up  those  that  are  bowed 
down,  than  precept,  command,  entreaty  or  warn- 
ing. Christianity  itself,  I  believe,  owes  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  its  moral  power  not  to  the 
precepts  or  parables  of  Christ,  but  to  his  own 
oharooter.  The  beauty  of  that  holiness  which 
iS  mshrined  in  the  four  brief  biographies  of  the 


Man  of  Nazareth,  has  done  more,  and  will  do 
more,  to  regenerate  the  world  and  bring  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness,  than  all  other  agencies 
put  (ogetber.  It  has  done  more  to  spread  his 
religion  in  the  world  than  all  that  has  ever  been 
preached  or  written  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.—Z>r.  'Chalmers. 

rot  Frlendt*  Intolllgencer. 
THE   MORAL  TRAIMNQ  OF  YOUTH. 

As  education  and  tradition  have  a  tendency 
to  form  the  youthful  mind,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
present  a  few  facts  in  illustration  of  the  aspect  of 
the  civilized  jvorld. 

In  many  thou-sands  of  instances  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  very  infancy  of  childhood  ma- 
lignant dispositions  are  not  only  fostered  but  are 
encouraged  by  precept  and  example.  If  a  child 
happens  to  hit  its  head  accidentally  against  the 
corner  of  a  table,  it  is  taught  by  its  nurse  and 
eren  by  its  mother  to  revenge  the  injury  by 
beating  the  table  with  all  its  might.  If  it  should 
cry  through  peeyisbDesa  or  pain,  it  is  immediately 
threatened  with  being  tossed  out  of  the  window, 
or  committed  to  the  charge  of  some  frightful 
bsast.  If  expedient  to  repress  its  murmuring, 
and  to  cajole  it  into  obedience,  it  is  then  inspired 
with  fallaciou.s  hopes  and  allured  with  deceitful 
promises  of  ol)ject.s  and  pleasures  which  are  never 
intended  to  be  realized.  Does  it. require  to  have 
its  physical  powers  exercised,  a  woodi-u  sword  or 
whip  is  put  into  its  hand,  anid  it  is  encouraged  to 
display  its  energies  in  inflicting  strokes  on  a  dog 
or  cat  or  any  of  its  playfellows.  I  have  .«ecn  an 
urchin  of  this  description  brandishing  his  wooden 
sword  with  all  the  ardor  of  u  warrior,  and  deal- 
ing its  strokes  on  every  per.ioii  around,  while  th..' 
foolish  pnrcnts  were  exulting  in  the  prowess  di.<i- 
played  by  their  little  darliujr,  and  encouraging 
him  in  all  his  movements.  By  these  and  similar 
practices,  revenge,  falsehood,  superstition  and  the 
elements  of  war  are;  fostered  in  the  youthful 
mind,  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  ma- 
lignant principles  and  passions  should  grow  with 
their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength, 
till  they  burst  forth  in  all  those  hideous  fomt^ 
which  they  assume  amidst  the  contests  of  com- 
munities and  natiops  ?  The  false  maxims  under 
which  children  are  frequently  trained,  and  the 
foolish  indulgence  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  iudulcent  parents,  in  too  many  instances  lay 
the  foundation  of  those  petulant  tempers  which 
so  much  disturb  the  harmony  of  general  society, 
and  often  lead  to  a  contest  of  angry  passions. 
Among  the  lower  rapks  of  people,  who  ure  under 
no  restraint  from  decency,  we  sometimes  see  a 
father  or  mother  running  out  into  the  street  after 
a  child,  with  looks  of  fury  and  words  of  execra- 
tion. Whenever  parental  authority  is  thus  en- 
forced and  such  conduct  uniformly  pursued,  a 
foundation  is  laid  for  an  extensive  display  in 
after  life  of  tbe  malignant  passions. 
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If  we  fallow  o«r  youth  from  the  nunejry  to  the 
Bohool  room  we  shall  find  the  same  dispositions 
brought  into  action  on  a  larger  aeale,  and  indi- 
rectly cherished  by  the  books  they  read.  If  we 
look  into  a  majority  of  the  books  we  shall  find 
them  full  of  encomiums  upon  war.  and  upon 
warriors.  The  Cssars,  the  Alpxanders,  and  the 
Bonapartes,  whose  restless  ambition  transformed 
the  earth  into  scenes  of  desolation  and  carnage^ 
are  presented  aa  patterns  of  everything  that  is 
brave,  noble,  generous  and  heroic.  Many  of  the 
school  books  to  which  I  allude,  inctead.  of  ex- 
hibiting  in  simple  language  the  beauties  .and 
sublimities  of  the  works  of  nature,  the,  facta  of 
sacred  history  and  the  scenes  of  rural  life,  &c., 
are  filled  with  extracts  from  metaphysical  writers, 
from  parliamentary  debates,  and  from  novels  and 
farces,  which  are  frequently  interlarded  with 
oaths,  &c.  It  need,  therefore,  excite  nq  surprise 
that  a  warlike  spirit  stilt  exerts  its  baneful  iuflu- 
enoe  among  the  nations.  If  we  follow  the  young 
from  the  school-room  to  the  play-ground,  or  to 
the  streets  and  highways,  we  shall  find  the  spirit 
of  malevolence  displaying  itself  in  a  diversity  of 
forms.  Here  wo  may  see  one  misohievqus  little 
boy  slapping  his  neighbor  in  the  face,  another 
tearing  bis  neighbor's  clothes,  another  tossing 
bis  cap  into  a  dirty  ditch,  another  .chalking  his 
back  to  hold  him  np  to  ridicule,  anothing  pour- 
ing out  upon  him  a  torrent  of  nicknames  and  of 
scurrilous  epithets.  There  we  may  behold  a 
crowd  of  boys  pelting  a  poor  beggar  or  an  unfor- 
tunate maniac  with  stones  and.  dirt,  mocking  the 
deformed  and  the  aged,  and  insulting  the  passing 
traveller.  And  the  boy  whom  a  natural  tempera- 
ment or  a  virtuous  principle  prevents  from  en- 
gaging in  similar  combats  is  assailed  with  oppro- 
brium, and  made  a  laughing  stock,  because  he 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  declare  war  against  his 
neighbor.  And  what  is  still  more  atrocious,  we 
may  behold  children  of  thirty  pr  forty  years  ef 
a<;e  encouraging  suoh  dispositions  and  practices, 
which,  if  they  were  not  so  common,  Would  be 
viewed  by  every  one  in  whose  breast  virtue  re- 
sides, with  feelings  of  indignation  and  horror. 
The  grtat  bodjf  or  our  youth,  habituated  to  such 
dispositions  and  practices,  after  having  left  school, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  a  period  when 
head-strong  passions  and  vioioua  propensities 
begin  to  operate  with  still  greater  violence,  have 
access  to  no  other  seminaries  in.  which  their  pas- 
sions may  be  controlled,  and  in  which  they  may 
be  oarriod  forward  io'the  path  of  moral  and  in- 
lelleotoal  improvement.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  regular  institution^  exclusively  ap- 
propriated for  the  instruction  of  young  persons^ 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
or  upwards,  on  moral,  Vctligious  and  scientific 
subjects,  in  order  to  direct  their  powers  in  the 
pa^  of  universal  benevolence.  This  is  the  most 
important  period  of  human  life,  and  for  want  of; 
instntotion  and  direction  and  of  rational  objects 


to  employ  their  leisure  hours,  many  a  hopeM 
young  man  has  been  left  to  glide  insensibly  into 
the  mire  of  vice,  and  to  become  a  burden  to  his 
friends  and  to  general  society.  Our  streets  and 
highways  are  infested,  our  jails  and  bridewells 
filled  with  young,  persons  of  this  age,  who  by 
means  of  rational  and  religious  training,  might 
have  been  rendered  a  comfort  to  their  friends,  a 
blessing  to  society,  and  ornaments  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church- 

Wece  I  to  enter  into  details  of  filial  impiety, 
iDgratitudQ,  .and  faitliless  friendships,  of  the 
selfishness  which  often  appears  in  the  conduct 
and  transactions  of  mankind,  it  would  fill  a 
volume.  I  apprehend  the  readers  of  this  article 
will  think  I  have  drawn  rather  a  gloomy  picture, 
but  I  have  lived  in  four  different  States  of  our 
Republic,  and  being  now  in  my  seventy-fourth 
year,  I  have  seen  that  tbe^e  needs  much  refor- 
mation in  the  education  of  our  youth,  more  par- 
ticularly between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
one.  And  while  I  leave  it  to  some  abler  pen 
than  mine  to  poiot.out  some  better  mode,  I. am 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  this  sketch 
myself  and  attach  my  name. 

David  Shinn. 

HmUimgdon  County,  Ind.,  1th  nu>.,  1855. 


DUTIES  TO  THE   DEPARTED. 

A  false,  sad  notion  has  injured  many,  that  we 
owe  it  to  departed  friends  to  die  to  those  who 
remain,  to  diQ  to  our  race,  to  feed  on  dark  pic- 
tures of  life,  to  reject  the  )>lessings  which  our 
kind  Father  has  strewn  in  our  path,  because 
some  have  been  taken  from  us.  It  ought  to  be 
the  inflnenoe  of  bereavement — of  the  banished 
loved  ones  from  our  sight,  to  give  us  more  reve- 
rent and  quickening  ooaceptions  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  undying  soul  of  that  futurity 
through  which  our  faculties  and  affections  are  to 
expand  into  diviner  life  and  felicity,  and  under 
this  hope  we  should  desire  to  enter  a  nobler  field 
of  action.  Now  the  departed  have  gone  to  see^ 
to  love,  and  servo  the  infinite  Father,  with  a  new 
fervor  and  elevation  of  sphrit — and  we  Bbould 
strive  to  sympathize  with  them,  to  be  joined 
with  them,  by  participation  in  their  progress. 

We  are  apt  to  feel  ,as  if  nothing  we  oould  do 
on  earth  bears  a  relation. to  what  the  good  are 
doing  in  a  higher  world ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Hea- 
ven and  Earth  are  not  so  far  apart.  ^  Every  dis- 
interested act,  every  sficrifioe  to  duty,  every  ex- 
ertion for  "  one  of  the  least  of  Christ's  breth- 
ren," every  new  insight  into  God's  works,  every 
new  impulse  given  td  the  love* of  truth  and 
goodness,  associates  us  with  the  departed,  brin^ 
us  nearer  to  them;  and  is  truly  heavenly,  aa  if 
we  were  acting  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven. 
These  are  common  truths,  but  we  do  not  feel 
them.  The  spiritual  tie  between  us  and  the 
departed  is  not  felt  as  it  should  be.    Our  re- 
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nion  with  them  daily  grovs  stronger,  if  we  itilj  I 
make  progress  in  what  they  are 'growing  in. — 
Channintj. 

pitcaiiin's  island. 

(Contlaiixl  from  page  31$^.) 

To  return  to  the  Bounty,  which  now  being 
unjer  Christian's  command,  Bligh  having  been 
turned  adrift,  made  sail  iTor  Tobouai.  This  island, 
500  miles  from  Tahiti,  seemed  an  attractive  re- 
treat, but  the  natives  vehemently  opposed-  the 
landing  of  the  mutineers.  Upon  this  they  sailed 
for  Tahiti,  where  they  were  received  by  their 
friends  with  open  arms.  But  being  uneasy  at 
remaining  here,  as  it  was  probable  that  any  ship 
sent  in  search  of  them  wonld  make  it  their  first 
point,  they  made  another  attempt  to  settle  at 
Tonbooai,  which  proved  as  ineffectual  as  the  first. 
Having  thus  failed '  again,  they  returned  once 
more  to  Tahiti,  where  they  split  into  two  parties; 
Heywood,  a  midshipman,  ren^aining  there  with 
fifteen  others,  most  of  them,  as  well  as  himself, 
taking  this  course  with  a  view  to  giving  them-- 
selves  up  to  Aie  first  man  of  war  that  should 
touch  there ;  but  Christian  sailed  immediately 
with  the  remaining  eight  mutineers,  the  most 
desperate  of  the  party,  to  look  for  some  island  out 
of  the  track  of  navigators,  where  they  might 
settle  and  end  their  days  without  fear  of  dis- 
covery. 

After  Bligh's  return  to  England,  the  Pandora 
was  equipped  to  go  in  search  of  the  now  piratical 
Bounty ;  and,  on  her  arrival  at  Tahiti,  young 
Heywood  and  thirteen  of  the  mutineers  (for  two 
had  met  a  violent  death  on  the  island)  gave 
themselves  up,  and  were  confined  in  irons  till 
they  should  stand  the  issue  of  a  court-martial  in 
England.  Having  searched  many  islands  in 
vain  for  the  Bounty,  the  l^andora  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 'and  many  of  her 
crew  lost;  amongt  t^em,  four  of  the  prisoners, 
who  were  barbarously  kept  in  irons  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  ship's  sinking. " 

At  the  court-martial,  (which  excited  the  great- 
est public  interest,)  four  more  were  acquitted  of 
all  share  in  the  mutiny,  three  were  condemned 
to  death,  and  -executed  in'  Portsmouth  harbor, 
and  three  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  pardoned. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  Heywood,  whose  youth 
and  inexperience  led  him  to  commit  'the  error  of 
remaining  in  the  ship,  but  who  was  clearly  proved 
to  have  been  innocent  of  all  conneetion  with  the 
mutiny.  Indeed  his  peculiarly  noble  character 
oolr  oame  out  more  conspicuously  through  the 
trial,  and  he  {afterwards  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  r^ected  captains  in  the 
Boyal  Navy. 

On  leaving  Tahiti  with  his  comrades,  Chris- 
tian had  kept  his  own  cqunsel  119  to  their  desti> 
nation,  but  had  secretly  mad^Vp  his  mind  to 
steer  for  Pitcairn's  Island,  as  a  likely  place  to 
rait  his  purposes,  being  uninhabited,  without  an 


anchorage,  and  remote  from  the  traek  of  vessels. 
And  so  it  was  indeed  admirably  calculated  for 
concealing  them  from,  the  avenging  hand  of  the 
law  which  they  had  violated,  as  the  event  proved 
for  no  ship  of  war  ever  came  near  the  island  for 
twenty-five  years  ;  but  though  they  thus  buried 
themselves,  as  it  were,  far  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  living  men,  they  could  not  escape  them- 
selves ;  the  same  evil  passions  which  first  led 
them  astray,  forced  them  on  and  on,  till  they 
finally  became  the  executioners  of  each  other. 
If  anything  was  wanted  to  confirm  our  belief  in 
the  over-rulin|i[  hand  of  a  Divine  Being,  it  would 
.be  signally  afforded  by  the  fate  of  these  unhappy 
meti. 

Their  first  act  on  arriving  at  the  island,  was 
to  run,  the  Bounty  on  shore  and  set  her  on  fire, 
in  order  to^'cut  off  all  probability  of  discovery, 
and  also  to  prevent  any  of  thefwrty  making  their 
escape  from  the  rest,  and  thus  betraying  their 
retreat.  They  then  divided  the  island  into  nine 
equal  portion'',  one  for  each  of  the  white  men, 
there  were  six  Tahitian  men  and  twelve  Tahitian 
women,  nine  were  wives  of  the  mutineers,  and 
three  were  wives  of  three  of  the  Tahitians. 
These  poor  fellows  had  been  simple  enough  t<> 
come  with  the  white  men  as  friends,  but  they 
now  found  out  their  mistake  ;  for  ibe  division  of 
the  land  among  the  mutineers  alone  soon  reduced 
them  to  the  condition  it  had  always  been  intend- 
ed they  should  fill,  namely  thatof  elaves.  This 
was  the  first  stct  of  injustice,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  it  led  to  another.  -  One  of  the  Engliiih- 
med  lost  his  wife  by  an  accidental  fall  from  a 
rQck ;  after  a '  time  be-  became  dissatisfied,  and 
threatened,  if  he  were  not  provided  with  another, 
to  leave  the  island  in  one  of  the  boats ;  so,  as  the 
Tahitians  were  the  weakest  party,  the  English 
asristed  him  to  rob  one  of  them  of  his  wife.  — 
The  only  immediate  result  of  this  unprincipled 
act  of  violence  was-  the  murder  of  two  of  the 
Tahitian  men;  and  now.  the  Englishmen  thought 
they  should  enjoy  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
peace. 

Things  went  on  smoothly  enough  for  some 
time,  and  retribution  appeared  to  slumber,  when 
the  harbarou*  treatment  of  the  four  remaining 
Tahitians  by  their  masters,  ao  exasperated  them, 
that,  countenanced  by  Young,  one  of  the  party 
who  had  not  joined  in  this  oppressive  conduct, 
they  rose  in  rebellion)  and  by  a  welKooncerted 
plan,  succeeded  in  putting  five  of  the  white  men 
to  death,  including  Christian,  while  working  .at 
a  distance  from  each  other  in  their  gardens, 
totally  unsuspecting  thnr  fate*  A  war  of  ex 
termination  now  raged  among  those  who  were 
left,  on  both  sides,  and  as  they  were  evenly  bal- 
anced in  point  of  nuihbers,  the  women  turned 
the  scale.  They  sided'  with  the  white  men,  and 
through  their  barbarous  treachery,  Uie  Tahitiane 
were  destroyed.  One  of  the  four  remaining  Eng- 
lishmen now  became  so  Tiolent  and  dangerous  to 
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the  rest,  that  he  vu  despatched  by  the  other 
three.  Another  drowned  hiimelf  in  a  dmoken 
fit,  a  third  soon  afterwards  died  of  asthma ;  so 
that,  finally,  only  one  man,  ^hose  name  was 
Alexander  Smith,  but  who  changed  it  to  John 
Adams,  was  left  upon  the  idand  with  the  widows 
and  children  of  his  former  comrades.  This  was 
in  the  year  1800. 

Thus  closes  this  dark  page  ai  crivse ;  and  we 
gladly  turn  from  so  foul  a  pictnre,  to  one  whose 
brightness  presents  itself  in  colors  all  the  more 
strikingly  beautiful  for  the  contrast  with  that 
which  has  preceded  it,  to  the  light  of  a  day 
which  shines  all  the  more  brilliantly  after  tl^e 
gloomy  night  out  of  which  it  has-  sprung, 
and  which  brings  to  our  rco6Ueotion  the  lesson 
which  all  history  teaches  us  (and  if  it  does  not 
teaoh  us  this. we  reeui  it  in  vain,)  that  however 
hopeless  may  appear  to  h-timiin  eyes  die  evilsof  a 
time  or  of  a  nation,  however  it  may  seem  that 
Otod  has  deserted  the  cause  of  right,,  and  left 
wrong  to  triumph  nncheoked,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  he  is  silently  preparing,  from  causes  proba- 
bly natural,  though  too  deep  for  us  to  8ee,^  a 
remedy  "for  the  evil,  and  a  vindioati(in  of  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  truth  and  justice. 

A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Young, 
Adams's  iast  survinng  comrade,  who  died,  as  re- 
lated above,  6f  asthma,  be  and  Adams,  struck 
with  the  awful  character  of  the  scenes  -  th^y  had 
passed  through,  began  to  repent,  and  Young, 
hjiving  beeta  an  officer  and  possessed  of  somo  edu- 
cation, applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  the  BH)^  and  Prayer>book  (the  only  books 
saved  from  the  Boupty,)  and,  together  with 
Adams,  resolved  to  do  his  best  to  train  up  /the 
numerous  ohildnen  on  the  island  in  the,4>alh8  of 
yirtue.  He  was,  however,  only  sufferra  to  sur> 
▼ive  his  repentance  a  very  short  time,  bat  his 
death  still  farther  deepened  religious  impreesions 
in  Adams's  mind.   - 

He  was  now  left  alone,  and  had  time  to  refleot 
on  the  wonderful  career  he  had  run,  and  it  would 
indeed  have  been  strange  if  the  memory  .of  such 
a  past  life  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  present  one 
had  not  awakened  Ixis  whole  nature  to  remorse 
and  repentance.  It  is  said  that  he  was  first 
startled  into  serious  thought  by  an  extraordinary 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  the  angel  .Gabriel,  who 
warned  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in  on  account 
of  his  wicked  life,  and  that  in  another  dream  he 
was  shown  the  .flames  and  torments  of  hell. 
Whether  we  believe  that  these  were  indeed 
special  miraculoi^  visions  sent  for  his  conver- 
sion, and  that.of  the  infant  colony,  or  merely  think 
of  them  as  the  consequence  of  a  train  of  thought 
produced  by  his  past  life,  which  is  just  as  much 
acknowledging  the  providential  character  of  the 
dreams,  they  produced  ja  most  decided  and  bles" 
Bed  effect,  for  ho  now  set  to  work  with  all  his 
heart  to  lead  a. religious  life,  and  to  make  him- 
self useful  to  those  thus  left  to  bis  guidanoe. 


For  some  time  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were 
sealed  books  to  him,  as  he  was  an  ignorant,  un- 
educated seaman,  knowing  little  more  than  his 
letters,  but  he  set  to  work,  and  taught  himself 
to  read,  and  when  he  had  mastered  this  difficulty, 
made  these  books  bis  daily  study.  The  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  imparting  the' knowledge 
thus  gained  to  the  women  and  children,  in  which 
he  wonderfully  succeeded;  for  he  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  was  looked  up  to  with  a  rever- 
ence like  that  of  the  patriarchal  ages.  He  was 
called  «  Father"  by  all. 

The  children  soon  acquired  such  a  thirst  for 
instruction,  that  he  had  little  else  to  do  than  to 
answer  their  enquiries,  and  as  they  grew  up 
under  bis  excellent  training,  they,  acquired  fixed 
habits  of  morality  and  piety. 

One  of  them  thus  related  to  an  English  travel- 
ler how  they  first  learned  the  Lord's  prayer; 
"  Adams  wanted  a  piece  of  ground  broken  up  to 
plant  yams  in,  and  engaged  two  young  men  to  do 
it  for  him,  and,  m  payment,  a  small  pnial  of  gun- 
powder was  to  be  given.  After  the  work  was 
done,  these  two  youutf  men  asked  Adams  which 
he  would  like  to  do  nest,  give  them  the  gun- 
powder, or  teach  them  some  prayers  out  of  the 
Prayer-bqok.  Adams,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  this  remark,  consented  at  once  to  teach 
them,  and  ofiered  them  the  gunpowder  as  well, 
yrbich  they  refused.  He  now  told  them,  he 
would  teach  any  more  who  wished  it.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  whole  of  them  came  to 
him,  much  to  his  delight." 

Old  Adams  l^as  spared  to  his  children  for  29 
years,  and  died  peacefully  at  the  age  of  65. 

His  death-bed,  the  death-bed  of  him  who  had 
been  mutineer,  pirate,  and  man-slayer,  was  thus 
permitted  to  be  oh'eered  by  the'  consolatory  re- 
fiection  that  his  labors  had  borne  fruit,  that  tho 
seed  which  hadi  beei^  sowp  by  him,  had  struck 
such  deep  roots,  as  to  give  the  fairest  promise  of 
permanently  maintaining  its  title  to  the  soil  in 
wliich  it  was  laid. 

(To  he  eoDtlougd.) 


PEH80NALITY. 

How  vast  a  thought  is  the  thought  of  our  per- 
sonality I  I  am  a  separate  soul.  I  am  living 
everyday  a  life  which  is  attended  with  momentous 
results  to  this  soul.  Whether  I  will  or  not,  these 
responsibilities  are  laid  upon  me,  and  from  them 
I  cannot  escape.  The  thought  of  the  interests 
which  are  wrapped  up  in  this  existence  is  some- 
times almost  overwhelming.  That  I  am  in  exist- 
ence ;  that  I  must  do  what  no  one  else  can  do 
for  me  ;  that  I  must  choose  w^en  such  tremen- 
dous results  to  myself  are  ever  depending  upon 
my  choice  ;  that  I  must  go  through  that  dreaded 
death  ;  tliat  I  must  stand  in  the  judgment:  that 
I,  as  a  forgiven  sinner  must  be  saved,  or,  as  an 
unforgiven  sinner,  must  be  lost;  that  for  foyself, 
I  must  know  the  whole  meaning  of  that  word  of 
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words — Eternity.  In  sbort,  tbat  I  am  a  person  in 
every  important  sense  separate — alone — for  dtity, 
Buffering,  enjoyment, — how  it  grows  upon  my 
■new,  expanding  to  the  whole  horizon  of  my  vi- 
sion, making  me  tofear  myself! 

Let,  then,  my  soul  be  ever  awake  to  the  dig;nity 
of  an  individual,  separate  existence.  If  life  is  the 
youth  of  my  being;  if  in  it  I  am  thus  to  be  edu- 
cated for  happiness  or  for  woe;  if  all  I  do  here 
bears  upon  my  hereafter,  Ood  help  me  so  to  number 
m  V  days  as  to  apply  my  heart  unt<>  wisdom. — 
Watchman  and  Reflector. 


THE  ELEMENTS  AND  THEIB  TBANSFOBHATIONS. 

In  1812,  Michael  Faraday,  then  a  bookseller's 
apprentice,  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  in  the  Royal  Institution.  Inspired 
with  scientific  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  and  eager 
to  escape  from  thi  trammels  of  trade,  the  future 
iqvan  took  the  bold  and  simple  step  of  writing 
to  Sir  Humphrey.  We  need  not  detail  his  fu- 
ture career ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  next  year 
he  became.  Davy's  assistant  at  the  institution, 
and  subsequently  his  'successor;  having,  by  a 
series  of  splendid '  and  beautiful '  chemical  and 
electrical  discoveries,  taken  a  first  place  among 
the  celebrities'  of  science.'  He  is  now  no  less 
noted  for  the  lucidity  and  grace  of  his  exposi- 
tion!;, than  for  his  cleep  pryings  into  natural 
mysteries.  In  the  course  of  his  duties,  Professor 
Faraday  delivered,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1852,  a  course  of  six  lectures,  &c.,  on  the 
non-metallic  elements,  to  the  members  of  the 
institution.  These  have  been  published;  and 
while  commending  them  to  our  readers  as  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  instructive  chemical 
handbooks  in  our  language,  we' would"  direct  at- 
tention to  a  marvellous  chemical  phenomenon 
which  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers. 

However  eager  for  notoriety,  no  dandy  has 
yet  astonished  us  by  appearing  clothed  in  a  dress 
that  can  change  from  sober  drab  to  brilliant 
green.  The  chemical  elements,  nevertheless, 
have  something  of  this  magical  property ;  for 
recent  discoveries  prove  that  in  nature  the  same 
substance  may  be  distinguished  by  distinctly  op- 
posite qualities,  end  may  appear  in  the  most  di- 
verse forms.  This  phenomenon  has  been  ealled 
"  allotropism ;"  or,  als  far  as  the  Greek  words 
may  literally  be  rendered,  "  another  state." — 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  ele- 
ments as  resembling  certain  gentlemen  clothed 
in  nncbangeable  black ;  now,  however,  we  may 
find  the^,  according  to  circamstances,  in  all  the 
colors-of  the  rainbow. 

If  an  observer,  provided  with  slips  of  the  bibn« 
Ions  paper  which  has  been  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  ascend  a  hill 
near  the  sea,  ^fhile  the  wind  is  landward,  he  will 
find  that  the  pi^is  suddenly  ehange  their  tint, 


becoming  blue.     This  indiefttes  a  new  ehemieal 
agent- in  the  atmosphere,  called  ozone  by  its  dis- 
coverer.  Professor  Sfaiinbein  of  Bale,  to  whom 
we  owe  also  guu-cotton.     If  the  breeze  be  from 
the  land,  and  has  travelled  great  traots  of  coun- 
try, the  experiment  will  probably  fkii,  as  ozone 
does  not  then  show  itself.    This  new  substance 
has  also  been  found  identical  with  the  peculiar 
odor  called  the  electrical  smell,  given  off  by  an 
electrical  m'aohine  in  action.     But  strange  as  are 
some  of  its  manifestations.  Professor  Shonbein 
Aows  it  to  be  no  new  element  at  all ;  and  to  be, 
in  fact,  only  oxygen,  the  chief  of  the  elements, 
under  a  masked  aspect.     Chemists  have  fonnd 
our  terraqueous  globe  made  up  of  sixty-three 
so-called  simple  elements ;  of  these,  thirteen  are 
most  widely  distributed,  and  of  the  latter  again, 
one— oxygen— composes  about  two-thirds  of  our 
globe.     It  iapresent  as  a  gaain  our  atmosphere; 
we  drink  it  liquid  as  water,-  and 'carry  it  about 
vith  ns  as  part  of  our  nerves,  our  muscles,  and 
iouf  clothing;  it  Teeds  our   blast-furnaces  and 
qnebchee  our  fires,  while  vast  stores  of  it  are 
locked  up  in  the  solid  rook.     In  the  varied  pro- 
perties of  it  and  its  neighbor  elements,  we  see 
how,  though  seemingly  most  unchangeable  and 
discordant,  they  are  made  to  watch  Hke  minis- 
tering angels  aronnd  us,  each  performing  tran- 
quilly its  destined  function,  moving  through  all 
the  various  phases  of  decomposition,  decay,  and 
death;  then  springing  into  new  life  and  assuming 
fresh  forms.     Allotropism  brings  out  this  in  a 
most  striking  manner.      The  experiments  by 
which  We  distinguish  simple  oxygen  give  with 
ozonized  oxygen  very  different  results.     Ozrae 
has  a  peculiar  smell;   oxygen  noner.     Pour  a 
blue  solution,  a  scJution  of  sulphate  of  indigo, 
into  ozonized  oxygen;  and  it  is  quickly  bleached ; 
in  ordinary  oxygen  it  remains  unaltered.     In 
ozonized  blygen,  the  effluvium  of  tainted  meat 
is  instantly  destroyed ;  and  sheets  of  silver  foil, 
which  remain  unchanged  in  the  ordinary  gas, 
soon  crumble  into  duat-^he  oxide  of  silver. 
Our  knowledge  of  this  mysterious  substance  has 
been  too^hort  to  enable  us  to  assign  it  its  true 
place  in  the  grand  economy  of  nature.     Doubt- 
less it  accomplishes  most  important  purposes. 
And  though  the  speculations  as  to  its  connection 
with  health  and  disease,  and  as  to  its  relations 
with  certain  great  epidemics,  both  in  the  human 
family  an^  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  at  pre- 
aeqt  very  wide  and  imperfect,  busy  tavaM  are 
in  this  field  anxiously  toiling  for  more  positive 
information. 

Many  other  bodies,  besides  oxygen,  exhibit 
this  change  of  properties  in  different  phases  of 
condition.  Common  sulphur,  when  placed  in  u 
Florence  flask  and  heated  to  a  certain  point, 
fuses,  and  the  liquid  produced  by  the  fusion  is 
a  thin  pellucid  body;  applying  more  heat,  it 
loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes  thick  and 
blackens;  -at  which  jonetore  the  Florence  flask 
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iDRy  be  inTertad  without  the  liqnid  coning  oat. 
Heated  still  farther,  a  vapor  h  given  forth,  and 
the  Bulphnr  again  becomes  liquified.  .  Poured  in 
this  state  into  cold  water,  the  liqnid  is  no  longer 
jeliow  and  brittle,  bnt  has  become  a  substance 
like   India  rubber  or  gntta  peroha,  on  which 
seals  and  impressions  may  be  and  are  takeh.    In 
this  condition  it  remains  for  days,  and  even 
longer.     Professor  Shroetter,  of  Berlin,  lately 
astonished  his  friends  by  his  temerity  in  wrap- 
ping some  sticks  of  pbosphOms  in  paper,  and 
walking  about  with  them  in  bis  pocket.    Ordi- 
nary phosphoms  we  keep  in  water,  for.  fear  of 
spontanedtts    combustion;    this,   however,^^' was 
allotropic  phospkoraB.     This  disoovary  has  been 
of  the  ptmost  importance  in  cpnncotion  with  the 
arts,  particularly  as  regards  lucifer-match  making, 
for  the  vaponi  of  common  phosphorus  have  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  on  persons  sabjected  to 
their  influence.     They  nccasion  a  disease  which 
corrodes,  alcerates,  and  destroys  the  bones,  even 
sometimes  prodneing  death;     Now,  by  the  eta- 
ployment  of  allotropio  phosphoms,  this  may  be 
prevented;  while  at  the  same  time  it  serves  all 
practical  purposea equally  well  with  the  ordinary 
description.     Allotropism  is  thus  no  mere  scien- 
tific nicety,  bat  a  trustful  guardiad  of  that  which 
is  of  all  of  earthly  things  most  precious.     Our 
next'  illustraiion  of  this  transformation  of  the 
elements  is  a  pkeasing-as  well  as  pretty  one.  Let , 
a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  has  been  printed  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross  with  the  red  iodide  of  mer- 
cury, be  heated,  and  the  redness  will  be  imme- 
diately changed  into  yellow.    Another  eiperi- 
ment,  and  perhaps  the   mest  conclusive,    was 
performed  by  Professor  Faraday;,  but  this,  we 
fear,  few  of  our  readers  will  be  ioclinM  A-om  its 
expense  to  make.     A  diamond  held  by  a  little 
platinum  clamp,  and  ignited  to  whitenesain  the 
oxy-bydrogen  flame,  was  plunged  While  incan- 
descent into  a  jar  of  oxygen.     It  was  speedily 
dissipated  into  gas,  which,  by  means  of  the  lime 
water  test,  wa»  proved  to  be  carbonic  acid.     It 
is  even  so ;  the  glistening  gem  which  moharchs 
strive  after,  and  the  black  diamond  which  the 
miner  disembowels  far  down  below  the  surface, 
are  bnt  modificiitions  of  one  and  the  same  sub- 
rtance;  yet  how  widely  diverse  in  their  practical 
bearings  on  hnjnanity !     In   the  deep  Inbora- 
tones  of  nature,  during  long  ages,  by  unknown 
and  mysterious  [irrMsesses,  ibe  wood  of  primeval 
forests  has  been  sucocssfully  changed  into  coal, 
anthracite,  plumbago,   and   the  diamond.      It 
would  seem,  too,  that  by  excess  of  heat,  we  may 
bring  back  the  gem  to  one  of  the  antecedent 
stages  of  its  formation.     Thus  Professor  Fara- 
day had  on  the  lecture-table  diamonds  which 
had  been  exposed  under  peealiar  conditions  to 
an  intense  heat,  and  with  the  singular  resalt 
of  converting  them  into  coke.   The  gems  seemed 
to   have   lost   their   crystalline   aspect,  and  to 
have  opened    out,    forming  a  cauliflower-like 


oxcresoeooe,    and    assnming    the    aqiect    of 
ooka. 

Most  intwesting  is  it  to  mark  how,  after  ages 
.of  speculation,  the  human  mind  reverts  back  in 
the  train  of  old  thoughts  and  ideas.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  men  seriously  professed  to  produce 
the  nobler  from  the  baser  metals ;  but  now  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  wild  dreaming  was  not  all 
a  dream.  It  is  surely  interesting  to  know,  that 
men  like  Faraday  think  that  "the  philosopher, 
once  led  into  this  train  of  speculation^  ends  in- 
voluntarily by  asking  himself  the  quesUons — ^in 
what  does  chemical  identity  consist?  in  what 
will  these  woaderful  developments  of  allotropism 
end?  whether  the  so-called  chemical  elements 
may  not  be,  after  all,  mere  allotropic  conditions 
of  fewer  universal  essences  ?  whether,  to  renew 
the  Speculations  of  the  alohemiBts,  the  metals 
may  be  only  so  many  mutations  of  each  other, 
by  tho  power  of  science  mutually  convertible? 
There  was  &  time  when  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  lalchemists  was  opposed  to  known 
analogies ;  it  U  now  no  longer  opposed  to  them, 
btU  onlif  lorhe  stages  hofond  their  present  deve- 
lopment." 

In  an  age  of  so  much  seiolism  and  pretence, 
very  instructive  is  it  to  see  the  deep  religious 
spirit  manifested  by  our  profonndc^t  inquirers 
into  nature's  mysteries.  Our  high  priests  of 
science  seem  now  most  willing  to  proclaim  the 
glory  and  the  majesty  of  that  lung  whose  tender 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  Again  and  again, 
in  these  lectures,  are  we  reminded  of  the  author 
and  preserver  of  this  wondrous  universe;  indeed, 
we  are  tcild  that  a  main  design  qf  these  pre- 
lections waS' "  to  deduce  further  evidence  of  the 
beneficence,  power,  majesty,  and  wisdom  of  the 
eternal  Disposer  of  all." — National  Magasine. 


NEVER  CROBS  A  BRIDGE  '  TILL  YOU  COME  TO  IT. 

'  "  Never  cross  a .  bridge  until  you  come  to  it !" 
was  the  counsel  usually  given  by  a  patriarch  in 
the  ministry  to  troubled  and  over-oarefnl  Chris- 
tians. Are  you  troubled  about  the  future  ?  Do 
you  see  difficulties  rising  in  Alpine  range  along 
your  path  ?  Are  you  alarmed  at  the  state  of  your 
business — at  the  uncertainties  hanging  over  your 
Hfe — at  the  dubious  prospects  in  reserve  foryonr 
chiIdren->-at'  the  gloomy  contingenoies  which 
fancy  sketches  and  invests  with  a  sort  of  life- 
like reality — at  the  woes  which  hang  over  the 
cause  of  the  Bedeeracr,  or  at  any  other  earthly 
evil?  Do  not  cross  that  bridge -until  you  ooOie 
to  it.  Perhaps  you  will  never  have  occasion  to, 
and  if  you  do  yon  may  find  that  a  timid  imagi- 
nation has  overrated  greatly  the  toil  to  be  nn- 
dergone,  or  has  underrated  the  power  of  that 
grace  which  can  lighten  the  Christian's  every 
labor.  In  approaching  the  Notch  of  the  White 
Mountains  from  one  direction,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  oonioal  hills,  which  seem  to 
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surronnd  him  as  he  adrances  and  forbid  farther 
progress.  He  can  see  but  a  short  distance 
along  his  winding  road ;  it  seems  as  if  his  jour- 
ney must  stop  abruptly  at  the  base  of  these  bar- 
riers. He  begins  to  think  of  taming  hack  his 
horse  to  escape  from  hopeless  eselosure  among 
impassable  barriers.  But  let  him  advance, 
and  he  finds  that  the-  road  ctinres  aroand  the 
frowning  hill  before  him,  and  leads  him  into 
other  and  still  other  straits,  from  which  he  finds 
escape  simply  by  advancing.  Every  new  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  around  the  obstriletioDS  of 
his  path  teaches  him  to  hope'ia  the  praotica- 
bility  of  the  road.  He  cannot  see  far  ahead  at 
any  time ;  but  a  passage  discovers  itself  as  he 
advances.  He  is  neither  required  to  turn  back, 
nor  to  scale  the  steep  sides  of  towering  hills. 
His  road  winds  along,  preservinp;  for  miles  al-' 
most  an  exact  level.  He  finds  that  nothing  is 
gained  by  crossing  a  bridge  before  be  oomcs  to 

,it!     Such  is  often  the  journey  of  life.-— Cer- 

'  mantown  Telegraph. 

FrTe  N  D S'  I N T E L  L I G E N C E  R. 


PHILADELPHIA,  EIGHTH  MONTH  11, 1855. 


Thk  system  or  American  Slavest  is  the 
most  prominent  subject  that  now  agitates  the 
Governqieot  and  people  of  the  UniCed  States,  and 
apart  from  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question, 
its  iafiuence  upon  aH  classes  of  society,  in  an 
oconomic  point  lof  view,  entitles  the  raggestions 
of  <those  interested  in  its  abolition  to'serioos  con- 
sideration. We  h&ve  received  a  pamjphlet  publish- 
ed in  England,  by  James  Hnmard,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  country,  which  has 
been  a'pprovcd  by  some  philanthropists  in  Great 
Britain,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  Britisih  West  Indies. 

Thi»  pamphlet  has  never  been  published  in 
the  United  States,  where  its  author  desires  it  may 
be  circolated.  Without  oourmenting  upon  the 
feasibility  of  the  plan  proposed,  we  think  his 
suggestions,  entitled  to  consideration,  and  there- 
fore re-publish  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  readers  may  be  arrested,  and  that 
some  course  may  be  adopted  by  which  the  dgj  of 
emancipation  may  be  hastened  in  the  United 
States. 

Notwithstanding  many  couscientious  individu- 
als feel  themselves  restrained  from  the  purchase 
and  consumption  of  slave-g^own  products,  and 
aje  using  their  influence  to  introduce  those  of 
free-labor,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  demand  for  cotton 
and  sugar  is  oonstantly  and  steadily  increasing, 


and  that  the  consumption  of  these  articles 
throughout  the  world  is  so  enormous,  that  it  ab- 
sorbs all  that  can  be  produced.,  both  by  freemen 
and  slaves. 


THK     TBUB     WAY     TO      ABOLISH     SLAVERY. 
By  j4NEa  HuaMABD,  of  Colchester,  EngUnd. 

Slavery  is  a  human  institution,  and  donbtlete 
any  be  abolished  by  human  instrumentality. 
To  splve  the  problem  of  nagrb  emancipation  is 
One  of  the  grandest  objects  which  can  engage 
enlightened  humanity.  Having:  lived  several 
years  in  one  of  the  Slave  States  of  America,  and 
reflected  long  and  earnestly  «n  the  system  of 
slavery,  I  venture  to  claim  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  my  views  upon  the  subject  of  abo- 
lition. 

It  appears  that  there  are  mora  than  three  mil- 
lions of  slaves  in  the  United  States.  The  system  ^ 
by  which  they  are  enthralled  is  supported  by  a 
large  majority  of  tbe  white  population  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  government.  The 
problem  therefore  to  be  solved  is  this,  "How 
can  the  minority  induce  the  majority  to  give  up 
slavery  ?"  Can  the  minority  compel  the  majori- 
ty f  I  believe  not.  The  abolition  party  have 
tried  the  uni<paring  opplication  of  abuae  on  the 
heads  of  the  slave-owners,  who  have  been  de- 
nounced with  all  the  vehemence  of  party-spirit, 
and  all  the  bitterness  of  religious  persecution,  in 
the  h(^  that  they  would  by  this  means  be  con- 
vinced of  their  oruelty  and  injustice,  and  be  com- 
pelled by  the  storm  of  public  opinion  to  man umit 
their  slavey ;  hut,  like  the  man  in  the  fable  of  the 
ooatest  between  the  Sun  »nd  (he  Wind,  they 
have  only  folded  the  mantle  of  slavery  the  more 
closely  around  them.* 

The  only  way,  which  apparently  is  left 
in  Older  to  reduce  'the  pro-slavery  'majority 
to  a  minority  is  persuasion.  Hitherto  the 
mode  of  peruasion  which  has  been  most  vigor- 
ously tried  is  the  Beligious  Appeal.  Doubtlos.s 
the  principles  of  justice  and  luercy  aro  outraged 
by  the  system  of  slavery,  but  the  slave-owners 
have  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
it,  education  and  habit  have  reconciled  it  to  ibem, 
and  they  have  learned  to,  defend  it  from  the  sa- 
cred pages  of  the  Bible.  Moreover,  the  minis* 
ters  of  religion  throughout  the  Southern  States, 
are  quite  disposed  to  give  them  their  countenance, 
and  guard  from  their  |Tulpit8  with  perverted 'seai, 
the  favorite  "  domestic  institution"  of  the  coun- 
try.    Most  observant  persons  must  have  noticed 

*Xo  measures  hitherto  taken  for  the  diminution  of 
the  pro-slavery  power  appear  to  have  been  of  any  real 
avail.  However  much  tb«  spirit  of  abolition  may  in- 
crease and  strengthen '  in  the  Free  Slates,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  tjiat  not  one  of 
the  huudred  heads  of  the  Hydra  of  slavery  has  yet 
been  strack  off.  The  work  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. 
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Aat  th«  miniaten  of  religion  everyirhere  confine 
their  stndiea  almost  alwaya  to  .abstract  subjects, 
and  are  often  aingiriarlj  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  what  are  called  business  matters.  Their 
opinions  on  8e<SuIar  afioirs  are  chiefly  derived, 
not  from  study,  but  from  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment of  the  class  in  whose  limited,  circle  they 
exclusively  move.  It  is  only  what  might  lie 
naturally  expected,  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
in  the  Southern  States  should  regard  slavery 
with  the  most  unquestioning  belief  d{  ite  lawful- 
ness. Suah  being  the  position  of  there  different 
classes,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  Religions  Appeal 
has  hitherto  failed  to  weaken  the  slaveholding 
majority  ?  The  slave-power,  perhaps,  was  never 
more  dofainant  and  exidting  than  kt  the  presept 
time. 

S^ch  being  in  brief  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
case,  I  propose  to  try  another  mode  of  persuasion. 
It  has  long  been  my  deliberate  and  settled  opin- 
ion, that  we  most  vulnerable  point  4d  the  system 
of  slavery,  is  its  utter  inooosistenoy  With  the 
true,  just,  and  infletihle  principles  of  Political 
Economy.  Every  one  who  has  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  question  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  policy  of  compulsory  labor  is  unsound. 
Free  labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  A  free 
man  will  do  almost  twice  the  work  performed  by 
a  shve,  and  he  will  do  it  better.  He  will  have 
his  employer's  interest  more  at  heart  than  a  slave 
,  will,  who  labors  under  a  sense  of  injustice.  The 
slave  is  provokingly  careless,  wasteful,  idle,  mis- 
chievous and  untrustworthy.  In  most  oases  he 
has  no  motive  to  be  otherwise.  With  the  free 
man  it  is  just  the  reverse.  His  bfst  qualities 
are  brought  into  exercise  by  a  natural  respect 
for  his  employer,  by  the  stimulus  of  wages  and 
by  the  hope  of  advancement.  .  Agnin,  the  slave 
costs  a  large  sum  of  money  which  might  be  more 
profitably  employed.  He  may  dte,  or  be  may 
make  his  escape  to  a  land  of.  freedom,  and  then 
his  owner  incurs  a  heavy  loss.  But  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  a  self-evident  proposition.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  India  Colonies- decides  the  whole  question. 
But  a  fairer  and  stronger  case  still  is  afforded. 
by  a  comparison  between  the  material  prosperity' 
and  progress  of  the  Free  States  and  the  Slave 
States  of  America,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to 
supply  an  unanswerable  proof,  that  compulsory 
labor  is  less  advantageous  than  free  labor.  In 
ODe  word,  alavery  is  a  solecism  in  Political  Econo- 
my. 

Here,  then,  is  the  broad  platform  from  which 
I  propose  to  assail  the  gigantic  evil  which  casts 
its  poisonous  shadow  over  the  rich  soil  of  the 
United  States.  The  mode  of  operation  which  I 
recommend  has  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it 
cannot  be  resisted.  By  no  possible  ingenuity 
can  the  arguments  against  the  policy  of  slave- 
labor  be  effectively  answered.  Anothei  advan- 
tage of  this  platform  is,  that  the  assaults  are  not 


of  a  personal  nature,  like  those  in  which  the 
slave-owner  is  fiercely  condemned,  but  are  di- 
rected against  the  system  itself,  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  calculated  to  excite  tho'  same  irritation 
and  hostility.  The  doctrines  which  I  advocate 
tead  to  benefit  the  slave-owners,  many  of  whom 
are  suffiaently  enlightened  to  dislike  the  system 
and  to  doubt  its  policy..  Tbey  are  prepared 
calmly  to  disoum  its  character,  but  will  not  sub- 
mit to  be  abused  for  their  share  itf  it.  If  I  tell 
a  southern  map  that  I  can  point  out  a  way  in 
which  he  may  improve  his  pecuniary  circumstan- 
ces, he  will  listen  to  me ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  call  him  « a  wicked  slave-driver,"  and 
proclaim  to  his  face  that  "  slavery  is  the  sum  of 
all  villaiiies,"  he  will  probably  .collect  a  mob  to 
tar  and  feather  me.  -,■ 

But  I  shall  doubtless  be  attacked  by  my  abo- 
lition friends  for  deserting  the  high  ground  of 
religious  principle,  and  descending  to  the  level 
of'Bordid  motives  and  the  tactics  of  expediency. 
I  am  quite  witling  to  render  myself  liable  to  the 
censure  of  being  all  things  to  all  men,  if  I  can  by 
any  aeons  promote  the  emancipation  of  the  negro 
race.  I  deny,  howevet,  that  the  ground  of  Po- 
litical Economy  is  either  low  or  sordid.  This 
science  is  founded  upon  truth,  and  is  in  all  re- 
spects in  beautiful  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  Its  tendency  is  to  promote  the 
elevatien  And  well  beiug  of  mankind.  It  is  Of 
its  laws  that  our  worid-renowned  manufacturera 
and  our  honorable  merchant  princes,  conduct 
their  vast  transactions  and  exalt  their  country  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
it  is  upon  thb  ground  of  Political  Economy  that 
slavery  is  chiefly  maintained  and  defended.  It 
is  erroneously  believed  to  be  a  profitable  and  ad- 
vantageous domestic  institution,  Now,  the  , 
simplest  principles  of  Political  Economy  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  this  is  a  popular  fiillacy. 
Whatever  system  is  false  in  principle  is  also  falsa 
in  policy..  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  Di- 
vine Lawa  that  error  and  wrong  should  be  more 
profitable  and  advantageous  to  mankind  than 
truth  and  right.  Let  slavery,  therefore,  be  fairly 
and  boldly  met  upon  its  own  chosen  ground,  for 
until  the  fallacies  upon  which  it  is  based  are  de- 
molished, vain  will  be  the  arguments  of  humani- 
ty and  justice.  Slavery  cannot  be  abolished 
without  at  least  the  consent  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  no  system  of  emancipation  is 
likely  to  1^  undertaken  till  the  minda  of  tlie 
slave-holders  are  disabused  as  to  the  commercial 
value  of  slavery.  Whether  truly  or  falsely,  it  is 
well  known  that  they  attribute  the  increase  of 
their  attachment  to  slavery  to  the  violence  of  the 
religious  crasade  of  the  abolitioiysts.  I  freely 
and  fully  admit  that  slavery  is  a  sin.  But  long 
experience  has  served  to  prove  thaL  to  denounce 
the  sin  of  slavery,  is  to  exasperate  the  ainner, 
and  convert  him,  not  into  an  abolitionist,  but 
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into  an  enemy.  I  doabt,  therefore,  whether  the 
religiouB  platibrm  is  the  best  adapted  for  suoeess- 
fal  assaults  against  slavery.  I  own  it  ad  mitt  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  thrilling  advocacy  of  free- 
dom and  every  Christian  virtue,  and  the  most 
withering  denuAciations  of  oppression,  cruelty 
and  wrong ;  bat  bad  men,  and  we  know  that 
slave-owners  are  usually  described  as  suob,  are 
far  less  open  to  convictions  of  truth,  Justice  and 
mercy,  than  they  are  to  reasons  of  commercial 
advantage,  private  profit  and  domestic  seonrity. 
We  may  lament  t^e  fact,  but  it  is  a  universal 
fact  nevertheless,  that  the  conduct  and  opinions 
of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  far  more  stronf - 
ly  influenced  by  ideas  of  self-interest,  than  by 
the  most  fervent  appeals  of  justice,  humanity 
and  religious  duty.  When,  however,  those 
ideas  of  self-interest  are  sanctioned  and  vindica- 
ted by  the  pastors  of  the  ohnrch,  how  can  the 
most  sanguine  entertain  the  hope  of  making  oon-. 
verts  through  the  Religious  Appeal?  The  shafts 
which  are  drawn  from  the  arm()ry  of  religiob, 
fly  far  above  the  heads  of  the-  slave-holders. 
Moreover,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  the  Religions 
Appeal  against  slavery  has  not  been  conducted 
with  the  soundest  discretion.  The  vocabulary' 
of  the  abolition  party,  and  I  confess  I  have  had 
my  share  in  it,  is  the.  richest  in  abuse  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind  since  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth. '  Now,  to-  speak  with  all  seriousaeas,  we 
mast  acknowledge  that  the  distinguishing  char- 
aeteristiq  of  the  Christian  Religion  is  benignity. 
We  read  in  the  Divine  records,  that  among  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  "long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, meekness  and  temperance,"  and  we  are  en- 
joined to  "  speak  evil  of  no  man — to  be  no  brawl- 
ers, but  gentle— showing  all  meekness  unto  ^1 
men."  A  oonrse  the  very  reverse  has  beien 
too  long  pursued  by  the  abolition  party.  The 
pro  slavery  party  have  retorted  with  '  equal  ran- 
cor, and,  consequently,' the  bitterest  feeling  ex- 
ists on  both  sides.  Abolitionism,  I  grant,  has 
spread  in  the  Free  States,  but  pro-slavery  is 
equally  intensified  at  the  South. 

Another  objection  to  the  Religions  Appeal  is 
the  weakness  produced  by  internal  dissension. 
The  various  sects  into  which  the  Christian  church 
is  divided,  will  not  co-operate  harmoniously  in  the 
great  cause  of  emancipation.  The  Quakers,  who 
commenced  the  crusade  against  slavery,  and 
early  expelled  it  from  the  pale  of  their  own  church, 
and  who  have  always  taken  a  warm  intereat  in 
abolition,  will  not  join  with  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  and  Baptists.  These  sects 
are  not  the  most  cordial  with  each  other.  Many 
members  of  each  of  these  different  bodies  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  Unitarians,  some  of 
whom  are  amqng  the  most  distingnished  leaders 
of  the  abolition  party  in  America.  Sucoeas  can 
hardly  be  anticipated  from  the  disjointed  efforts 
of  these  opposite  sects,  especially,  when  it  is  con- 
ndered  that  tliey  are  crippled  and  oompromiaed 


by  the  proceedings  of  their  oo-religioniata  at  the 
South. 

To  b«  •0Dtlaa«d. 


LEVIATHAN  IRON  STEAMSHIP. 

There  is  Jiow  in  pro^ss  of  oon'strnotion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  river,  near  London,  an 
enormous  steamship,  whose  tonnage  is  to  be 
tv>efi{y-tiBO  thomandjive  hundred  tons;  which  is 
expected  to  carry  twelve  thousand  Jive  hundred 
pauengers,  and  whose  capacity,  for  ooals  and 
cargo  will  be  eighteen,  thousand  tons. 

The  enormous  size  of  this  vessel  will  be  un- 
derstood when  It  is  recollected  'that  the  monster 
"Great  Republic"  was  4555  tons— the  "Arabia" 
steamship,  the  largest  of  the  Cunard  line,  is 
2500  tons;  the  "  America"  is  1826,  the  "Ca- 
nada" 1831,  the  "Europa"  1834,  and  die 
"Asia"  2226;j while  the  new  leviathan,  to 
which  it  is  supposed  the. name  of  "  Great  East- 
cm  "  .will  be  applied,  is,  as  above  stated,  22,500 
toits,  or  nearly  ten  times  th&  tonnage  of  the 
Arabia.  .  Her  principal  saloons  will  be  four 
hundred  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  in  height. 

This  vessel  was  designed  by  Isambard  King- 
dom' Brunei,  known  as  the  engineer  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel.  She  is  destined  for  the  Aus- 
tr^ia  trade,  and  her  tonnage  was  accordingly 
fixed  at  22,500,  ou  a  singular  principle  sap- 
ported  by  reasoning  which  we  cannot  preciseTy 
understand,  that  being  the  number  of  miles  id 
the  round  voyage  from  England  to  Australia, 
and  return ;  while  the  round  voyage  of  a  Cunard 
steainer,  Mr.  Brunei  is  said  to  have  observed,  is 
abgut  equal  in  miles  to  the  tons  in  her  tonnage. 

it  is  expected  that  the  new  steamer  will  be 
ready,  to  be  launched  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  She  will  be  launched  on  a  novel  plan, 
being  let  down  sideways  into  the  water.  She  is 
built  in  numerous  compartmeots,  and  has  a  hol- 
low space  between  the  outside  and  inside  walls, 
sq  to  speak,  throughout. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  ship,  her  ca- 

Eacity  and  power,  are  as  follows: 
ength  .        .^        .        .  J  '. 

Breadth  .        .'        .         .  '      . 

Depth  from  deck  to  keel 
Length  of  principal  Mloons    .        •   ' 
Height  of        «  "  .         . 

Number  of  decks  . 

Tonnage  .         . 

Ca'rries  of  coals  and  cargo 

Nominal  horses,  power 


J  Screw 
Paddlei 
Cylinders  for  paddle  engines 
Diameter  of  cylinders  in  inches    . 
Length  of  stroke  .         . 

Draught  of  water  (loaded)      .  -       • 

"  "      (Kght)       '.  ■   '. 

Carries  of  first-class  passengers     . 

"  second-class      " 

"    •      troops,  with  field  equipments 


680  feet. 
83   " 
63  « 
400  «« 
Id  « 
4 
.   23,500  tons 
,    18,000    « 
1,600  horses. 
1,000       «« 
4 
74 
14  ft.  6  in. 
98  feet. 
80  " 
600 

i,8on 

10,000 


Weight  of  iron  used  in  the  constrottion  of 

of  the  Ship 10,000  tons. 
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aOU>— WHAT  IT  18  AHO  WHKKS  IT  OOMXS  HtOH. 
{Coatladad  from  p«ge  817) 

The  villages  of  gold-seekers  abont  Accra  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  are  the  villages  of 
negroes  more  squalid  sod  wretched  than  free 
n^roes  nsailly  are.  The  wretchedness  of  gold- 
hnnters  in  the  rich  field  of  California  is  by  this 
time  a  hacknejKd  theme.  Take,  now,  the  pic- 
tare  of  a  tolerably  prosperous  gold-seeker  in 
Bracil.  He  goes  into  the  river  with  a  leathern 
jacket  on,  having  a  leathern  bag  fastened  before 
him.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  ronnd  bowl,  of 
fig  tree  wood,  about  four  or  five  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  one  foot  deep.  '  He  goes  into  the 
river  at  a  part  where  it  is  not  rapid,  whore"  it 
makes  a  bend,  and  where  it  makes  deep  h 
Be  pleased  to  remember  that,  and  do  not  yet 
lose  sight  of  what  was  before  said  about  the 
heaviness  of  qnarti.  The  gold-seeker,  then, 
standing  in  the  water,  scrapes  away  with  his  feet 
the  large  stones  and  the  upper  layers  of  sand, 
and  fishes  up  a  bowl  full  of  the  older  gravel.  This 
he  shakes  and  washes,  and  removes  the  upper 
layer;  the  gold  being  the  heaviest  thing  in  the 
bowl,  sinks ;  and  when  he  has  got  rid  of  all  the 
other  matter,  which  is  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
work,  or  more,  he  puts  into  his  pouch  the  residual 
treasure,  which  is  worth  two-pence  ferthing,  on 
an  average.  He  may  earn  in  this  way  about 
seven-pence  an  hour — not  bad  wages,  but  taken 
in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  work,  they 
do  not  look  exceedingly  attractive.  Here  is  a  safe 
inoom»— at  any  rate,  no  lottei7.  A  lamp  of 
gold,  combined  with  quarts,  like  that  which  has 
Men  dragged  from  California  by  its  luoky  finder, 
a  lamp  worth  more  than  three  thposand  pounds, 
is  not  a  prize  attainable  in  river  washing.  That 
lamp,  its  owner  says,  he  got  out  of  a  vein,  which 
vein  he  came  to  Europe  to  seek  aid  in  working. 
Veinsof  quarts  containing  gold,  when  they  oecnr, 
dhvetly  they  cease  to  be  superficial,  oease  gene> 
rally  to  be  very  profitable  to  their  owners.  But 
of  that  we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently. 

By  this  time  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
more  than  onoe  that  gold  and  quartz  ar^  very 
friendly  neighbors.  Now,  we  will  diake  use  of 
the  fiust  which  we  have  been  saving  up  so  long, 
that  when  granite  decomposes,  qua^,  the  heavi- 
est material,  is  least  easily  earried  awsy,  and  when 
carried  away  is  the  first  to  be  deposited  by  onrrents* 
Gold,  also,  is  very  heavy ;  in  it;  lightest  com- 
poand,  it  is  twelve  times  heavier  than  water, 
and  pure  gold  is  nineteen  times  heavier ;  gold, 
therefore,  when  stirred  out  of  its  place  by  water, 
will  soon  settle  to  the  bottom.  Very  often 
gold  will  not  be  moved  at  all,  nor  even  quarts ; 
so  it  and  quarts  remain,  while  substanoes  which 
formerly  remained  in  their  neighborhood  are 
washed  away.  Or  when  the  whole  is  swept 
away  together,  after  the  gold  has  been  sinking, 
qnarti  will  soon  be  sinking  too;  and  so,  even  in 
shii^le  or  alhivial  deposites,  gold  and  qnarte  are 


apt  to  occur  as  exceedingly  dose  neighbors  to 
each  other.     How  the  gold  forms  in   those  .old 
rocks,  we  have  no  right  to  say.     Be  it  remem- 
bered, that  in  newer  formations  it  occurs,  although 
more  sparingly.     How  the  gold  forms,  we  eo 
not  know.     In  fact  we  have  no  right  to  say  of 
it  that  it  is  formed  at  all.     In  the  present  state 
of  chemistry,  it  is  considered  as  an  element,  a 
simple    substance,   of  which  i>tbor  things  are 
tbrmed,  not    being  itself  compounded  out  of 
others.     In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
therefore,  (and  the  metals  may  really  beelements, ) 
we  have  nothing  to  trouble  ourselves  about.  Gold 
being  one  of  the  elements  (there  are  somewhere 
about  forty  in  all)  of  whicli    the  earth  is  built, 
'of  «onrse  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  oldest  rocks.     It  exists,  like  other 
elements,  in  combination.,     it  is  combined  with 
iron,  antimony,  manganese,  copper,  arsenic,  and 
other  things.     But  it  is  one  great  pecniiarity  of 
gold  that  it  is  not  easily  oxydised  or  rusted  ; 
rast  being  caused  in  metals   by  the   action  of 
oxygen  contained  in  our  air.     When,  therefore, 
gold,  in  a  compound  state,  comes  to  be  saperfi- 
cial,  the  air  acting  on  the   mass  will   generally 
oxydize  the  other  metals,  and  so  set  upon  them, 
more  especially  where  wateV  helps,  that  in  the 
lapse  of  time  this  superficial  gold  will  have  been 
purified  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,-  and  may  be 
finally  picked   up  in  the  pure,  or  nearly  pure 
state  ;  or  else  it  may  be  washed,   equally   pure 
from  the  superficial  earth,  as  is  now  done  in  the 
majority  of  gold  districts.     Surface  gold  is  found 
oomparatively  pore  in   lumps  of  very   various 
sizes,  or  in  rounded  grains,  or  in  small  scales. 
In  this  state  it  is  in  the  Ural  district,  contained 
in  a  mass  of  coarse  gravel,  like  that  foand.in  the 
neighborhood  of  London ;  elsewhere,  it  is  con- 
tuned  in  a  rongh  shingle,  with  muoh  quartz ; 
and  elsewhere, '  in   a    more    mud-like    alluvial 
deposit.     The  water  that  has  washed  it  out  of  its 
first  bed  has  not  been  always  a  mere  mountain 
torreot,  or  a  river,  or  a  succession  of  rains. 
Gold  shingle  and  sand  have  been  accumulated 
in  many  districts,  by  the  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce our  local  drifts,  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth,   the   rhinoceros,   and   other  extinct 
qnadrnpeds,  oteor.     The  nearly  pure  gold  thus 
deposited  in  very  snperficial  layers,  may  be  readily 
dutingnished  from  all  other  thinp  that  have 
external  resemblance  to  it.    Qold  in  this  state 
has  always  more  or  less  its  well  known  color, 
and  the  little  action  of  the  sir  upon  it  causes  its 
particles  to  glitter,  though  they  be  distributed 
only  in  minate  scales  through  a  bed  of  sand. 
But  then  are  other  things  that  glitter.     Scales 
of  mica,  to  the  eye  only,  very  much  resemUe 
gold.    But  gold  is  extremely  heavy ;  twelve  or 
nineteen  times  heavier  than  that  same  biilk  of 
water;  mica  is  very  light :  sand  itself  being  but 
three  .times  heavier  than  water.     Let,  therefore, 
sand,  with  glittering  scales  in  it,  be  shaken  with 
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\rater,  and  let  as  watch  the  order  of  settling.  If 
the  scales  be  gold  they  will  sink  first,  and  qnickly, 
to  the  bottom  ;  if  they  be  mioa,  they  will  take 
their  time,  and  be  among  the  last  to  sink.  It  is 
this  property  of  gold — its  weight — which  enables 
us  to  get  it  by  the  process  cidled  gold  washing. 
£arth  containing  gold,  being  agitated  in  water, 
the  gold  falls  to  the  bottom.  Turbid  water  con- 
taining gold,  being  poured  over  a  skin,  the  gold 
falls  and  becomes  -entangled  in  the  hairs ;  or  such 
water  being  poured  over  a  board  with  tnaarene 
grooves,  the  gold  is  eaught  in  the  depressions. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Braxilian  searcher 
looks  for  a  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  this  is  also  the  origin  of  those  peculiar  rich 
bits  oooasionally  found  in  the  alluvium  of  a  Urge 
gold-field.  Where  there  has  been  a  hollow,  as  the 
water  passed  it,  gold  continually  was  arrested 
there,  forming  those  valuable  deposites  which 
the  Brazilians  call  Caldeiraos.  Sometimes,  where 
the  waters  have  been  arrested  in  the  hollow  of  a 
mountain,  they  have,  in  the  same  way,  dropped 
an  excessive  store  of  gold.  This  quality  of 
weight,  therefore,  is  of  prime  importance  in  the 
history  of  gold  }  \t  determined  the  chancier  of 
its  depositee  in  the  first  instance ;  it  enables  us 
DOW  to  extract  it  easily  from  its  surrounding 
matter,  and  enables  us  to  detect  it  in  a  piece  of 
rook,  where  it  may  not  be  distinctly  visible.  There 
are  Wo  substances  which  look  ekoeediogly  like 
gold ;  aopper  and  iron  pyrites,  substances  familiar 
to  most  of  us.  We  need  never  more  be  puuled  to 
distinguish  them.  Gold  is  a  soft  -metal,  softer 
than  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  a1tho«gh  harder 
than  tin  or  lead.  It  .will  scratch  tin  or  lead ; 
but  it  will  be  scratched  by  the  ether  metals. 
That  is  to  say,  you  can  scratch  gold  with  a 
common  kfjfe.  Now,  iron  pyrites  is  harder  than 
steel,  and  therefore  a  knife  will  fail  to  semtoh  it. 
Gktld  and  iron  pyrites,  therefore,  need  never  be 
mistaken  for  each  other  by  any  man  who  has  a 
piece  of  steel  about  him.  Copper  pyrites  can  be 
scratched  with  steel.  But  then  there  is  another 
very  familiar  property  of  gold,  by  which,  in  this 
case,  it  can  be  distinguished.  Gold  is  very 
malleable ;  beat  on  it  with  a  stone,  and  it  will 
flatten  but  not  break ;  and  when  it  breaks,  it 
shows  that  it  is  torn  asunder  by  the  thready, 
fibrous  nanre  of  its  fracture.  Beat  with  a 
stone  on  copper  pyrites,  and  it  immediAtely 
begins  to  crumble.  No  acid  by  itself  can  aflfect 
gold  ;  but  a  mixture  of  one  part  nitric,  and  foar 
parts  muriatic  acid,  is  called  Aqua  Regia,  beoanse 
in  this  mixture  gold  does  dissolve.  A  common 
test  for  gold  in  commerce,  is  to  put  nitric  aoid 
over  it,  which  has  no  action  if  the  gold  be  true. 
There  is,  also,  a  hard  smooth  stone  called  Lydian 
atone,  or  flinty  jasper,  by  the  mineralogists,  and 
touchstone  by  the  jewellers,  on  which  gold  makes 
a  certain  mark ;  and  the  character  of  the  streak 
made  on  such  a  stone  will  indicate  pretty  well 
^he  purity  or  value  of  the  gpld  that  makes  it. 


We  have  said  that  when  the  gold  ooours  in  a 
deep  seated  vein,  combined  with  other  minerals, 
its  extraction  becomes  no  longer  a  simple  pro- 
cess. Let  us  point  out  generally  what  the  natore 
of  this  process  is,  and  ihen  we  shall  conclade  oar 
brief  discussion ;  for  what  else  we  might  say, 
either  lies  beyond  our  present  purpose,  or  has 
been  made,  by  the  talking  and  writing  of  the  last 
two  years,  sufficientlv  familiar  to  all  listenen  or 
readers.  Mr.  Gardiner,  snperintendent  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Ceylon,  thus  describes 
the  process  of  extracting  gold  out  of  the  mine  of 
Morro  Vellho.  This  mine,  when  St.  Hilaire 
visited  it,  was  considered  as  exhausted  ;  it  is  now 
one  of  tho  richest  in  Brazil.  Thus  Mr.  Gardiner 
writes  of  it :  "  The  ore  is  first  removed  from 
its  bed  by  blasting,  and  it  is  afterwards  broken 
by  female  slaves,  into  small  pieces ;  after  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  the. stamping-machine,  to  be  re- 
duced to  powder. 

A  small  stream  of  water  constantly  made  to 
run  through  them,  carries  away  the  pulverised 
'  matter  to  what  is  called  the  Strakes,  a  wooden 
platform,  slightly  inclined,  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  very  shallow  compartments,  of  fonr- 
I  teen  inches  in  width,  the  length  being  about 
twenty-six  feet.  The  flow  of  each  of  these  com- 
partments is  covered  with  pieces  of  tanned  hide, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  sixteen  inches  wide, 
which  have  the  hair  on.  The  particles  of  gold 
are  deposited  among  the  hairs,  while  the  earthy 
matter,  being  lighter,  is  washed  away.  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  dust  is  collected  upon 
the  three  upper  or  head  skins,  which  are  changed 
every  four  hours,  while  the  lower  skins  are  changed 
every  six  or  eight  ho^irg,  according  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ore.  T^e  sand  which  is  washed  from 
the  bead  skins  i&,  collected  together,  and  amal» 
gamated  with  quicksilver,  in  barrels ;  while  that 
from  the  lower  skins  is  conveyed  to  the  washing 
house,  and  concentrated  over  strakes  of  similar 
construction  to  those  of  the  stamping-mill,  till 
it  be  rich  enedgh  to  be  amalgamated  with  that 
from  the  bead  skins.  The  barrels  into  which 
this  rich  sand  is  put,  together  with  the  quick- 
silver, are  turned  by  water ;  and  the  process  of 
J  amalgamation  is  generally  complete  in  the  course 
'  of  forty  eight  hours.  When  taken  out,  the 
amalgam  is  separated  by  washing.  It  is  then 
pressed  on  chamois  skins,  and  the  quicksilver 
is  separated  from  the  gold  by  sublimation.  L°t 
us  explain  those  latter  prooesses  in  more  detail. 

.  If  you  dip  a  gold  ring  or  sovereign  into  quick- 
silver, it  will  be  silvered  by  it,  and  the  silvering 
will  not  come  off. «  This  union  of  theirs  is  called 
amalgam.  On  a  ring  or  sovereign  it  is  mere 
silvering ;  but  when  the  gold  is  in  a  state  of 
powder,  and  the  amalgamation  takes  place  on  a 
complete  scale,  it  forms  a  white,  doughy  mass, 
in  which  there  is  included  much  loose  quick- 
silver. This  doughy  mass  is  presently  washed 
dear  of  all  impurities,  and  is  then  Equeeied  in 
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skins  or  cloths,  through  the  pores  of  which  loose 
qa'icksiWer  is  forced,  and  saved  for  future  opera- 
Uons.  The  rest  of  the  qnicksilrer  is  burnt  ont. 
Under  a  moderately  strong  heat,  quicksilver 
eraporittes,  or  to  speak  more  scientifically,  sub- 
limes ;  and  gold  does  not  The  aaialgam,  thero- 
fore,  being  subject  to  heat^  the  qnicksilver  escapes 
by  sublimation,  leaving  the  gold  pure.  The 
quicksilver  escapes  by  sublimation  ;  but  its  owner 
does  not  wish  it  quite  to  escape  ont  q{  his  pre-< 
mises,  because  it  is  an  expensive  article.  Cham- 
bers are  therefore  made  over  (he'  ovens,  in  which 
the  mercury  may  once  again  condense,  and 
whence  it  may  be  collected  again  afterward.  But, 
with  all  precaution,  a  considerable  waste  always 
takes  place.  Other  processes  are  also  in  use  for 
the  separition  of  gold  from  its  various  alloys. 
We  have  described  that  whieh  is  of  most  univer- 
sal application.  Let  us  not  omit  noting  the 
significance  of  the  fact,  tbat  a  quicksilver  mine 
eiists  in  California. 


WATER  W0BK8  IN  CETLON.     ^ 

We  have  held  the  opinion  tbat  the  Croton 
Works  were  the  most  gigantic  in  the  world,  and 
we  have  heard  the  assumption  made  that  do  works 
(if  such  magnitude  ever  existed  in  the  days  of  old. 
So  far  as  the  latter  assertion  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  correct.  Mr.  Tennant,  in  his  travels  on  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  describes  sonte  ancient  water 
tanks,  beside  which  our  Crotop  Works  are  as 
some  small  ereek  compared  -to  the  Hudson 
River. 

One  tank,  named  Pathariecolorn,  is  seveif 
miles  long,  three  hundred  feet  broa^jl,  and  sixty 
feet  high.  The  tank  was  faced  throughout  its 
entire  length  with  layers  of  square  stones.  This 
huge  tank  is  but  one  of  a  great  many  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  had  been  erected  for 
irrigation.  It  is  partly  in  ruins,  as  the  water 
flows  freely  out  of  a  huge'  breach  two  hundred 
feet  wye,  which  appears  to  have  been  made 
oentunes  ago.  The  race  which  constructed  thesa 
tanks  has  passed  away,  and  the  country  where, 
at  one  time,  there' existed  a  highly  civilized  and 
skilful  engineering  people,  is  now  the  abode  of 
Veddahs,  a  race  whose  homes  are  in  tents,  and 
who  wander  about  from  place  to  place.  An 
engineer  has  calculated  that  it  would  cost  more 
than  94,000,000,  to  constract  the  front  embank- 
ment to  this  huge  water  reservoir.  What  must 
have  been  the  cause  which  exterminated  the 
people  who  erected  these  works,  (and  they  must 
late  been  numerous,)  and  left  them  to  fall  in 
ruins,  tenanted  only  by  the  buffalo  and  the  un- 
clad tArmaJ—SeitntiJie  Amrriean. 


The  heart  would  sink  in  adversity  and  affliction 
if  amidst  a  deluge  of  cares  and  griefs  it  could  not 
diMem  the  bow  set  in  the  clouds— the  arch  of 
promise — the  tdken  of  the  Divine  presenco  and 
love. 


THE  318T  PSALM  VERSIFIED. 

A  FEXALB   CONVICT    IN   TBB    MOTAMINStlla    TBISON, 
PHILADKLPHU. 

In  mercy  look  upon  me,  Lord, 

1'hou;ih  iirett  my  crimes  have  bern; 

Waih  out  my  foul  iniquity 
And  cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 

For  numberle«s  transgressions  now 

Before  my  soul  arise ; 
Do  Tbou  from  the  dark  ratalogue 

Turn  off  thy  vengeful  eyes. 

Against  Thee  only  have  I  sinned. 

Thou  God  of  pardoning  grace ; 
And  righteous  would  the  judgment  )»• 

Tbat  drove  me  from  thy  face. 

In  wickedness  I  first  was  formed, 

Deceit  dwells  in  each  part, 
And  I*  I  Thou  askelh  truth,  but  Tbou 

Must  fotm  anew  my  beait. 

Purge  me  with  hyssop,  so  shall  I 

As  driven  snow  be  pure  ; 
Make  me  lo  hear  thy  gladdening  voice, 

tio  shall  I  sin  no  more. 

Look  not  upon  my  crimes,  my  God  ! 

Oh  !  blot  out  every  sin — 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heait.  Lord! 

A  spirit  right,  within. 

In  anger  cast  me  not  away, 

Nor  let  thy  Spirit  leave 
The  penitent — ^but  oh !  to  me, 

Thy  free  salvation,  give. 

Then  will  I  speak  iir  fearless  truth 

01  all  thy  love  to  me. 
And  by  example  strive  to  lead 

The  wanderer  unto  thee. 

D'-liver  me  from  guilt  of  bloo4. 

My  Saviour  and  my  God  ! 
And  my  loosed  tongue  shall  testify 

Thy  righteousness  abroad. 

No  sacrifice  that  I  could  bring 

Would  for  my  sins  atone ; 
But  tbouTt  accept  a  contrite  heart, 

A  sorrowing  spirit  own. 

Do  good  in  thy  sood  pleasure,  Lord ! 

To  all  who  worship  thee — 
Let  thy  own  church  with  joy  be  filled, 

With  peace  and  purity. 

Then  shall  the  incense  of  ibe  juiit 

To  thy  high  throne  ascend  ; 
And  Thou  who  lovest  all  thy  saints 

Will  to  their  prayers  attend. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

I  tbink  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint 
In  this  fair  world  of  God's.     Had  we  no  hope 
Indeed  beyond  the  zenith  and  the  scope 
Of  yon  gray  blank  of  sky,  we  might  be  f^in 
To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 
Round  our  aspirant  souls.     But  since  the  scope 
Must  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop 
For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss  and  faint  t 
O  pusillanimous  Heart,  be  comforted ; 
And  like  a  cheerful  traveler,  take  the  road, 
Singing  beside  the  hedge.    Wtiat  if  the  bread 
Be  bitter  in  thine  Inn,  and  tbou  unshod 
To  meet  the  flints  ?    At  least  it  may  be  said, 
«  Because  the  way  is  short,  I  thank  thee,  God  I" 
Blisaittk  Barrit  Bnvnitig. 
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A  M£W    UULTIPLIOATION  TABU. 

Tbe  National  InteUlgmeer  has  the  following 
new  method  of  muItiplicatioD,  which  may  be 
useful  to  oalculators: 

0  0   798,760   134,798,737,600 

1  1    798,761   134,800,335,121 

2  4   798,762    134,801,932,644 
8    9   798,763    134,803,530,169 

4  16  798,764  134,805,127,696 

5  26  798,765  134,806,725,225 

6  36  798,766  134,808,322,766 

7  49  798,767  134,809,920,289 

8  64  798,768  134,811,517,824 

9  81  798,769  134,813,115,361 

10  100    798,770    134,814,712,900 

11  121   793.771    134,816,310,441 

12  144    798,772    134,817,907,984 

Rule  1. 
To  multiply  any  two  odd  numbers  or  any  two 
even  numbera  in  the  third  columit,  observe  the 
numbers  in  the  first  column  opposite  the  two 
given  numbers  to  be  multiplied;  take  half  their 
sum  and  half  their  difference;  then  ^subtract 
from  the  number  in  the  fourth  column  opposite 
this  half  sum  the  number  in  tbe  second  column 
opposite  this  half  difference,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  product  required. 

Exitmph  \. 
Multiply  798,761  by  798,769— 
Opposite  798,761  in  first  column  is  1 
Opposite  798,769  in  first  column  is  9 
Half  sum  of  1  and  9,  or  10,  is  5,  and  half 
their  difference  is  4 
Opposite  5  in  4th  column  is  134,806,726,225 
Opposite  4  in  2d  column  is  16 


Their  difference  is         134,806,725,209 
^  hich  is  the  product  required. 

Example  2. 
Multiply  798,762  by  798,770— 
Half  sum  6  opposite  it         134,808,322,756 
Half  difference  4  opposite  it  16 


Their  difference  134,808,322,740 

Which  is  the  product  required. 

Rule  2. 
To  multiply  any  odd  and  any  even  number  in 
the  third  column,  diuiinish  the  larger  number 
by  one ;  then  proceed  as  under  rule  first,  and  to 
the  result  add  the  smaller  liumber,  and  we  have 
the  product  required. 

Example. 
Multiply  798,763  by  798,772— 
Diminish  798,772  by  1  it  becomes  798,771 
Half  the  Tsum  7  opposite  it       13 1,809,920,289 
Half  the  difference  4  opposite  it  16 


Add  smaller  nnmber 


134,809,920,273 
708,763 


184,810,719,686 
Which  la  the  product  required. 


The  principle  upon  which  the  above  table  is 
constructed  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  figures 
in  the  second  and  fouith  columns  are  the  squares 
of  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  first  and  third 
columns.  Now,  the  difference  between  the 
square  of  half  of  the  sum  of  any  two  numbers 
and  the  square  of  balf  their  difference,  is  always 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  numbers.  This 
is  obvious  from  the  algebraic  formula, 

and  hence,  if  we  have  in  a  table  the  square  of 
all  numbers,  the  product  of  any  two  may  be  ob- 
.viously  found  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  rule 
first.  If  such  a  table-  were  constructed  from 
one  to  One  hundred  thousand,  it  would  occupy 
just  tbe  same  apace  that  a  logarithmic  table  of 
the  same  extent  would;  andj  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplication,  it  would 'be  found  mOK  conveni- 
ent than  such  a  hgaritbmic  tabic,  as  it  would 
give  the  result  always  true  to  the  last  figures, 
while  the  natural  number  opposite  the  sum  of 
logarithms  could  not  be  found  in  tbe  table  when 
tbe  product  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  would  have  to  be  found  by  an  approximate 
calculation,  which  in  large  sums  frequently  fails 
to  give  the  result  true  to  the  last  two  figures. 

Our  table  is  very  easy  to  make.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  square  each  number,  which  would 
be  a  tedious  operation.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
add  to  a  square  already  found  double  the  root 
plus  1  in  order  to  get  the  next  succeeding  square. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  algebraic  formula, 
(axl)=2ax2  2aKl. 

The  Intelligencer,  in  a  subsequent  number, 
says:  Onr  ingenious  correspondent,  T.  C.  G., 
of  CharlestowD,  Va.,  has  shown  that  a  table  of 
the  squares  of  numbers  may  be  used  as  a  multi- 
plication table,  and  prescribed  two  rules  for  its 
use,  one  of  vhich  will  make  known  the  product 
when  both  numbers'  are  odd  or  both  even,  and 
the  other  when  one  number  is  odd  and  th£  other 
even.  These  rules  are  infallible,  being  founded 
on  an  algebraic  formula.  A  friend,  however, 
thinks  it  might  be  better  to  adopt  only  one  rule, 
which  is  general,  involving  no  consideration  of 
odd  numbers  or  even  numbers,  but  adapting 
itself  to  all  possible  cases  in  the  same  invariable 
manner,  and  therefore  proposes  the  following 
general  rule. 

Fi-om  the  square  of  the  turn  of  the  two  n%m- 
ben  mbtracl  the,  tmiare  of  their  difference  and 
take  one-Jhurlh  of  we  remainder. 

This  rale,  so  short,  simple,  and  comprehen- 
sive, is  deducibU  from  the  general  expression 
(a-j-b)2  and  (a  —  b)2, .  with  their  expanded 
equivalents,  ana  will  give  in  all  cases  the  pto- 
dttot  required. 


He  who  gets  ic  love  nith  himself,  will  find  ao 
rivals. 
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UTTU  KINDMBS8ES. 

«  'Tis  sweet  to  do  something  for  those  that  we  love, 
ThoDgh  the  favor  be  ever  so  small." 

Brothers,  aiaters,  did  yoa  ever  try  the  effect 
which  little  aota  of  kindness  produce  upon  that 
charmed  circle  we  call  home  ?  We  love  to  re- 
ceive little  favors  ourselves;  and  how  pleasant 
the  reception  of  them  makes  the  circle!  To 
draw  up  the  arm  chair  and  get  the  slippers  for 
father,  to  watoh  if  any  little  service,  can  be  ren- 
dered to  mother,  to  help  brother  or  assist  sister; 
how  pleasant  it  makes  home ! 

A  little  boy  has  a  hard  lesson  given  him  at 
school,  and  his  teacher  asks  him  if  he  thinks  he 
can  get  it;  for  a  moment  the  little  feUow  hangs 
down  his  head,  bat  the  next  he  looks  brightly 
up,  "  I  can  get  iuy  sister  to  help  me,"  he  saj3. 
That  is  right,  sister,  help  little  brother  and  you 
are  binding  a  tie  round  his  heart  that  may  save 
him  in  many  an  hour  of  dark  temptation.   - 

"I  don't  know  how  to  do  this  sum,  but 
brother  will  show  me,"  says  another  little  one, 

"  Sister,  I've  dropped  a  stitch  in  loy  knitting; 
I  tried  to  pick  it  up,  bivt  it  has  run  down,  and 
I  can't  fix  it." 

The  little  girl's  face  is  flushed,  and  she  watches 
her  sister  with  a  nervous  anxiety  while  she 
replaces  the  "  naughty  stitch." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !"  she  sayn,  as  she  re- 
ceives it  again  f^om  the  hands  of  h^^  sister,  all 
nicely  arranged;  "you  are  a  good  gSrl,  Mary." 

"Bring  it  to  me  sooner,  next  time,  and  then 
it  won't  get  so  bad,"  says  the  gentle  voice  of 
Mary,  and  the  little  one  bounds  away  with  a 
light  heart,  to  finish  her  task. 

If  Mary  had  not  helped  her,  she  would  have 
lost  her  walk  in  the  garden.  Surely  it  is  better 
to  do  as  Mary  did  than  to  say,  "  Ob,  go  away, 
and  don't  trouble  me;"  or  to' scold  the  little  one 
all  the  time  you  are  performing  tho'triftiBg  favor. 
Little  acts  of  kindness,  gentle  words,  loving 
smiles,  they  strew  the  path  of  life  with  flowers ; 
they  make  the  sunshine  brighter  and  the  ^reen 
earth  greener;  and  He  who  bade  us  "  love  one 
another,"  looks  with  favor  upon  the  gentle  and 
hind  hearted,  and  has  prouoanced  the  meek 
blessed. 

Brothers,  8:St6rs,  love  one  another,  bear  with 
one  another.  If  one  offend,  forgive  and  love 
him  still ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
others,  we  must  remember  that,  in  the  sight  jof 
God,  we  havb  others  as  great  and  perhaps 
greater  than  theirs. 

Bo  kind  to  the  little  ones;  they  will  oRen  be 
fretful  and  wayward.  Bo  patient  with  them, 
and  amuse  them.  How  often  a  whole  family 
of  little  ones  are  restored  to  good  humor  by  an 
elder  member  pi^oposing  some  new  play,  and 
perhaps  joining  in  it,  or  gathering  them  around 
her  while  she  relates  some  pleasant  story !  ;'^* 
And,  brothers,  do  not  think  because  yon  are 
stroBger  it  is  nnnanljr  to  be  gentle  to  your  little  < 


brothers  and  sisters.  True  nobleness  of  heart 
and  true  manliness  of  conduct  are  never  coupled 
with  pride  and  arrogance. 

Nobility  and  gentleness  go  hand  in  hand;  and 
when  I  sea  a  young  gentleman  kind  and  respect- 
ful to  his  mother,  and  gentle  and  forbearing  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  I  think  he  has  a  noble 
heart. 

Ah  I  many  a  mother's  and  many  a  sister's 
heart  has  been  wrung  by  the-  oold  neglect  and 
stiff  unkindness  of  those  whom  God  has  made 
their  natural  protectors. 

Brothers,  sisters,  never  be  unkind  to  one 
another,  never  be  ashamed,  to  help  one  another, 
never  be  ashamed  to  help  any  one,  and  you  will 
find  that  though  it  is  pleasant  to  receive  favors, 
yet  it  is  knore  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. — 
S.  S.  Advocate. 


C.  A.  Bowen,  of-  New  Hampshire,  has  fur- 
nished the  Boston  Traveller  with  the  following. 
The  incidents,  it  is  stated,  are  strictly  true,  and 
occurred  in  the  town  of  Danbury,  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

An  interesting  little  child,  only  four  years  of 
age,  son  of  David  Ball  of  that  place,  used 
frequently  to  call  for  btead  and  milk  between  its 
regular  meula,  ^nd  when  it  was  given  to  him, 
would  take  his  dish  and  go  out  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  sit  down  upon  a  large  stone  and 
eat  it.  Even  at  meal  times  instead  of  sitting 
down  at  the  table  with  the  rest  of  the  fam'ily, 
the  child  would  take  his  plute  (jf  potato  und  but- 
ter, and  go  out  to  his  rock  and  there  finish  his 
meal  alone.  If  his  mother  remonstrated  and 
insisted  i^pon  his  sitting  at  the  table,  he  woald 
cry  piteously,  and  at  times  utterly  refuse  to  eat 
any  thing.  This  was  regarded  as  a  wbiui  of  the 
child's,  and  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and, 
being  the  baby,  he  wa.1  allowed  to  have  pretty 
much  his  own  way.  He  was  hearty  and  rugged, 
bad  as  much  bread  and-  milk  as  hs  wanted,  and 
during  the  day  usually  played  out  of  doors  by 
himself: 

One  day,  as  usual,  Johnny,  after  receiving  his 
brisad  and  milk,  went  out  to  his  stone  to  eat,  but 
presently  returned  and  asked  for  another  spoon. 
His  father  being  present  felt  curious  t«  know 
how  Johnny  could  cat  with  two  spoons,  and  per- 
haps thinking  to  surpriife  and  have, a  little  fun 
with  his  darling  boj,  quietly  slipped  out  of  the 
back  door  to  the  corner  of  a  shed  near  by  to 
watch  him.  The  child  seated  himself  upon  the 
rock,  and  without  offering  to  touch  his  favorite 
beverage,  sat  nearly  a  minute  in  silence ;  get- 
ting impatient,  be  called  in  a  low  voice,  "  Peck- 
led  coat !  peckled  coat !  Come  back  and  get 
your  dinner!"  The  moment  the  child's  voice 
was  heard,  a  large  speckled  adder  crawled  from 
l)eneath  the '  stone,  slowly  raised  himself  upon 
the  child's  lap,  and  there  coiled  itself  nearly  half 
u{f,  and  in  a  moment  was  eating  from  the  same 
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dish  with  the  child.  The  child  all  the  while 
talking  to  the  8nake  in  its  low  plaintive  voice, 
ever;  now  and  then  looking  op  as  if  fearful  that 
Bomo  one  might  overhear  him  ;  patting  him  with 
his  little  hand,  calling  him  his  little  *'  peckled 
coat,"  the  while,  and  urging  him  to  eat  with  the 
spoon,  frequently  telling  him  to  eat  upon  his 
own  aide  of  the  dish ;  and  whenever  this  rule 
was  deviated  from,  he  got  a  geqtle  tap  on  the 
head  with  the  spoon. 

The  father  looked  until  in  his  agony  he  could 
look  no  longer ;  seizing  a  olub,  he  sprang  to  de- 
stroy the  snake.  But  be  was  not  quick  enongh. 
In  a  monient  the  snake  was  under  the  rock.  The 
child  walked  quietly  into  the  house  without  nt- 
tering  a  word,  and  would  not  speak  for  some 
time.  Twice  after  this  the  boy  was  allowed  to 
call  the  snake  out,  but  the  father  was  unable  to 
get  near  enough  to  kill  it.  At  last  the  child  was 
confined  in  the  house,  and  the  father  by  the  as- 
sistanio  «f  others,  pried  up  the  stone  and  killed 
the  reptile.  The  snake  was  of  the  species  known 
in  that  vicinity  as  the  milk  adder,  was  nearly 
three  feet  long,  and  between  three  and  four 
inches  round  the  body. 

When  the  child  learned  the  fate  of  the  snake, 
its  grief  could  not  be  described,  and  was  most 
painful  to  witness.  For  hours  after,  it  would 
cry  piteou-sly.  "  Oh,  father,  you  killed  my  poor 
pecklcd  coat;"  sobbing  the  while  as  if  its  little 
heart  wonld  break ;  and  for  weeks  after  this  he 
would  go  and  ."it  on  this  stone  and  mournfully 
call  for  bii  "  pctkl^d  coat."  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  made  to  oat  anything,  and  for 
nearly  three  months  ho  cotitinaed  to  pine  away, 
until  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.  But 
this  unnatural  grief  in  .time  wore  away.  He  is 
now  a  hale  and  hearty  young  man,  and  withal 
much  respected  by  those  who  know  him." 


RETURN  or   THE  JKWS. 

We  see  it  stated  thttSir  Moses  Muntcfiore,  who 
lately  passed  through  Vienna  on  hi ^  way  to  Pales- 
tine, goes  there  to  purchase  a  large  district  in 
the  country,  to  settle  upon  it  tho  Jewish  panpers 
of  Jerusalem.  Eventn  illy  his  purpose  is  to  settle 
th.ere  also  all  tbo.'<e  >Jews  who  feel  inclined  to 
return  to  the  country  of  their  aneettors.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  first  practical  effort  yet  made  at 
procuring  a  return  of  that  widely  scattered  race. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

FLOtTB  AMD  Meal. — The  Flour  market  is  very 
quiet.  Shipping  brands  are  held  above  the  views  of 
oujrers.  Small  sales  of  Flour  made  froilB  Sprini; 
Wheat  at  %S  12  and  at  $9  00  for  mixed  brands,  $9  SO 
a  910  50  for  choice  extra  and  fancy  lots.  Rye  Flour 
and  Com  Meal  are  less  active ;  the  former  is  held  at 
tn  73,  and  the  latter  at  $4  25  per  bbl. 

Grair. — Wheat  is  now  in  limited  supply,  with  a 
moderate  inquiry.    Sales  of  4000  bushsls  of  Sonthern 
and   Pennsylvania  red  st  $1  90  a  SI  93,  and  wbita 
$3  UO  a  $2  OS,  mostly  afloal.    Last  sales  of  new  R 
Rye  at  $1  13,  and  old  at  $1  35.    Very  liltle  Corn  oflf 
ing ;  a  carfto  of  Southern  yellow  sold  at  06c  per  bushel 


Oats  are  in  better  demand ;  sales  of  prime  new  Dela- 
ware at  48  a  90c,  afloat. 

Cattlk  Mabkkt. — The  arrivals  of  cattle  during 
the  past  week  have  been  quite  Urge.  At  Torbert's 
Avenue  Drove  Yard,  there  arrived  500  Beef  Cattle, 
1300  Sheep,  and  60  Cows  and  Calvss.  Beef  cattle 
sold  at  Irom  $9  to  $1 1  SO  per  100  lbs. ;  Sheep  at  Irom 
4i  to  3  eta.  per  !h. ;  Lambs  at  $3  00 to  J|<3  50  a  head; 
Cows  and  Calves  from  $25  to  $65,  and  in  demand. 
Hogs  were  disposed  of  at  $7  79  a  $8  35  per  100  lbs. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS — 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Wsrd,  Philada.,  wiih  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  CornweU's 
Depot,  eitHer  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Evi-ry  attention  will>b«  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  (irogress  of  the  pupils. 

Terms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  direct  to 

JANE  HILLBORN, 
,  Byberry,  Pa. 

Rfferenees. 
Chaki.es  Stokbs,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WiLUAM  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
CHABI.IS  Kaiorn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Chasles  Williams,  While  Marsh,  Ps. 
John  Simmohs,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pbilada. 
A.  T.  W.  WatGBT,  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,     « 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 


TT'RIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE- 
r  PARTMENT.— The  Committee  In  charge  of  this 
institution  having  engaeed  the  services  of  Aaron  B. 
IviNS  as.  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  oth-rs. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  49  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  prirciples  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  scii'nce 
will  b^'delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schoolx. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  35  dollars,  30  dollars,  and 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  Tba  only 
extra  charge  is  for  book*,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  objained  on  ap- 
plication to  " 

Samuki.  J.  Lbvick* 

300  N.  Third  St. 
MACPiiEasoN  Aattnuers, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  White, 

306  Arch  St. 
Mar  rsA  Mei.u>r, 

5  FranklinSt., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia. 

SEASONED  LUMBER-<.cnnsUntly  on  hand  and 
far  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co.,  ' 
■  N.  W.  corner  Broa'H  and  Green  Sts. 
R.  A.  Williams,  ^ 
J.- J.  Williams, 
ill  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  SmMMAaaa. 
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ON  8AI.VATI0N  BY  CHRIST. 

This  is  an  individual  work,  "  for  no  man  can 
save  bis  brother,  nor  give, to  God  a  ransom  for 
bis  aonl ;  but  we  must  all  *'  work  out  our  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."     Phil.  ii.  12. 

What  is  salvation  ?  I  think  all  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  a  deliverance  from  the  ffuill 
and  dominion  of  sin  ;  and  consequently  an  ex- 
emption from  the  misery  that  is  entailed  upon 
sin,  both  here  and  hereafter.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  tenor  of  the'sacred  writings; 
and  it  appears  that  the  spcciiil  object  of  Christ'js 
mission  was  "  to  save  his  people  from  their  «'««." 
Mat.  i.  21.  A  man  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be 
laved/rom  his  tins,  while  he  is  livinjj  in,  the 
daily  practice  of  sinning.  For  "  be  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous ;"  but  "  he  that  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil."  I  John  iii.  7,  8. 
The  nest  inquiry  is,  wbut  is  sin  ?  The  apostle 
Johb  answers,  <*  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the 
Liw."  1  John  iii.  4.  Well,  #hat  law  is  it  that 
we  are  now  living  under  ?  It  is  not  the  law  of 
Moses;  but  the  law  of  tlie  liew  covenant,  which 
is  mriilen  in  the  heart.  For,  "  This  is  the  cove- 
nant that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
after  those  days,  sarth  the  Lord;  I  will  put  fliy 
laiB*  .into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their 
hearts;  and  I  will  be  to  theu  a  God,  and  they 
shall  be  to  me  a  people,  and  thej  shall 
not  teach  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  .  the '  Lord  : 
for  all  shall  kn,ow  me,  from  the  least  to  >he  great- 
est. For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness,' and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  re- 
member no.  more."  /  Heb.  viii.  10.  Jer.  xxxi. 
33.  It  appears  then,  that  sin  is  the  transgression 
of  this  h.ily  law  :  "  for  if  our  heart  condemn  us, 
Ood  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knowcth  all 
things;"  but  "if  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
tben  we  have  confidence  towiirds  Qod."  1  John 
iu.  20,21'. 


Now  if  we  will  revert  to  our  own  experience, 
we  shall  fii>d  that  every  transgression  of  this  law 
written  in  the  heart,  is  followed  by  condemna- 
tion and  disquietude :  for  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  being  has  so  constituted  the  human  mind, 
that  we  never  .can  be  happy  while  in  a  state  of 
disobedience  to  his  holy  law  ;  therefore  he  says, 
"  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee,  and 
thy  backslidings  reprove  thee."  Jer.  ii.  19. 
*'  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  it  shall  be  well  with 
him;  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings ; 
but  wo  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him; 
for  the  reward  of  his  hands  sliall  be  given  him." 
Is.  iii,  10.  "  The  work  of  righteousness  shall 
be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness, and  assurance  forev.er."  Is.  zzzii.  17. 
This  "peace  of  God,  which  passeth  understand- 
ing ;"  this  holy  joy  and  serenity  of  mind,  which 
springs  from  "  the  hve  of  God  shed  abroad  in 
Uie  heart"  is  the  only  thing  that  can  fill  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  immortal  soul,  which 
pants  for  the  joys  of  eternal  life.  How  impor- 
tant then  is  the  inquiry.  What  is  it  that  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  Divine  harmony,  and  cuts 
us  off  froin  the  joys  of  paradise  ?  "  Behold,"  says 
the  prophet,  " your  iniquities  have  separated  be- 
tween yon  and  your  God,  and  your  sins  have  hid 
his  fape  from  you."  Is  lix.  2.  If  sin  separates 
the  soul  from  God,  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  be 
united  to  him  vfhile  we  continue  to  be  sinful : 
for  "what' Communion  is  there  between  light  and 
darkness? — what  concord  between  Christ  and 
Belial  ?"  But  "  thanks  be  to  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift !"  He  not  only  sent  his  beloved 
Son  into  the. world  to  "save  his  people  from 
their  sins,"  and  to  "  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,"  (1  John  iii..S,)  but  he  still  reveals  him- 
self to  man  as  a  God  "  nigh  at  hand,  a  very  pre- 
sent help  in  time  of  trouble  ;  and  it  is  "  through 
his  mersy  that  he  saves  us,  by  the  ieashiug  of 
regeneration  and 'renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
All  he  requires  of  man  is,  to  repent  of  his  sins 
by  turning  aveay  from  diem,  and  to  become  obe- 
dient to  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  makes  free  from  the  kw  of  sin  and 
death."  This  '<  law  of  sin  and  death,"  is  the 
law  which  '<  wars  in  our  members,"  (Rom.  vii. 
23,  viii.  2,)  and  consists  of  "  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
which  are  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world." 
It  is  needful  that  the  power  of  God  should  be  re-. 
Toaled  tn  man,  to  overcome  these  spiritaal  one- 
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mies  ;  and  therefore  his  holy  Word,  or  Spirit  of 
trath,  is  seat  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  of 
rightcousnesfl,  and  of  judgment."  This  is  that 
"grace  of  God  which  b'ringeth  lalvation,  and  hath 
appeared  anto  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  He  who  lives  in'  obedience  to  this 
Spirit  of  truth,  or  grace  of  God,  will  find  a  con- 
tinual growth  and  increase  of  strength,  by  which 
he  will  be  enabled  to'  resist  temptation  and  to 
work  righteousness  \  until,  at  length,  it  will  be- 
come his  study  and  delight  to  do  the  Father's 
will,  and  glorify  his  name  on  earth.  This  is  the 
Emmanuel  state,  in  which  God  becomes  the  life 
of  the  soul :  for  he  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  our  salvation.  "  I  am 
the  Lord,"  he  says, ''  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
Saviour."  Is.  xliii.  3,  11.  "I  am  a  just  God 
and  a  Saviour :  there  is  none  besides  me."  Is. 
xlv.  15,21,  xlix.  26,  Ix  16.  Hos.  xiii.  4. 
Therefore,  unto  him,  "the  only 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty, 
power,  both  now  and  for  ever." 


Zlll. 

wise  God  our 
dominion  and 
Jude,  25. 


JOSEPH   BEAU). 


Some  of  the  expri>s.4ioDS  of 'Joseph  Heald,  who 
departed  this  life  the  sixth  day  of  the  5th  month, 
1823,  in  the  fortjr-sixth  year  of  his  age  : 

To  a  sister  who  visited  him  early  after  the  first 
severe  attack  of  his  disorder,  he  gave  some  account 
of  his  suffering ;  then  in  a  very  impressive  manner 
said,  "  This  is  a  loud  lesson^  a  loud  lesson  indeed 
it  certainly  ought  to  be  to  me."  Beingtoo  weak  to 
converse,  he  was  requested  not  to  enlarge.  Of 
a  friend  who  visited  him  early  in  his  siuknes.<i,  he 
enquired  what  she  thought  in  respect  to  the 
issue  ^  and  being  answered  that  she  could  .not  tell, 
but  hoped  that  he  would  not  be  taken  from  them 
yet,  he  in  a  very  solemn  manner  repliesl,  '*  I  hope 
so  too,  for  I  am  not  prepared."  Auer  a  p.ause,  he 
said  in  substance  nearly  as  follows.  That  he 
was  in  hopes  if  he  was  again  raised  he  should 
never  have  the  same  exercise  to  pass  through  on 
a  sick  bed,  as  he  then  hadj  and  that  he  considered 
this  season  of  affliction  a  dispensation  of  mercy, 
intended  for  his  good.  After  a  silence  he  said, 
"  Poor  man,  how  he  hurries,  drives  and  toils 
through  this  world,  and  for  what?  all  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit;  whilst  the  'one  thing 
needful,'  which  should  be'  our  principal  concern, 
is  scarcely  thought  of  once  a  week  or  perhaps 
once  a  month.  Oh  what  poor  forgetful  mortals 
whilst  in  health,  but  how  soon  can  the  strongest 
and  most  healthy  be  brought  down."  He  then 
expressed  a  great  desire  of  being  brought  into  a 
state  of  preparation,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will. 

Atanother  timebe expressed  his iltsapprobation 
of  the  unbi-coming  behaviour  of  many  pf rsona 
when  ga*hcred  at  funcnils,  ofiiracs  conversing 


about  that  which  "  never  profiteth,"  driving  and 
riding  more  as  if  going  to  a  place  of  business, 
than  with  the  solemn  bearing  of  one  attending 
a  fellow  creature    to   that  home    whence    no 
traveller  ere  retnrns.  However  unguarded  he  had 
been  in  many  things,  that  practice  had  been  Tin- 
pleasant  .to  him  ;  aod  he  had  been  surprised  to 
think  it  possible  that  we  could  follow  our  friends 
and  fellow  mortals  to  the  grave  with    so  little 
apparent   concern.     He  also  expressed   strong 
desires  that  the  meeting  of  which  he  Was  a  mem- 
ber might  be  kept  up,  adding,  "  t  have  never 
been  of  any-  use  to'  it.^'     On  being  reminded  he 
should  not  say  so,  he  replied,  "  I  have  not  been  of 
the  use  I  might  have  been,  had  I  been  faithful 
and  attentive  to  that  wjiich  I  ought  to  have 
done.'*    He  was  sensible  that  he  had  been  blest 
many  ways,  and  he  had  great  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful.   He  had  also  been  and  still  was-very  anxious 
for  his  children's  wel&re,  •"  every  way,"  though 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  deficient  in 
setting   a    good  example.      His  sister    sitting 
by,  he  remarked,  that  he  was  sensible  he  had  been 
a  favored  man,  and  had  been  permitted  to  go  on 
from  one  thing  to  another,  everything  in  general 
prospering  with  him  ;  but  that  the  present  afflic- 
tion, or  some  such  humbling  dispensation,  was 
not  altogether  unexpected  to  him.     Indeed,  he 
bad  been  led  to  wonder  why  ho   was  permitted 
to  go  on   at  such   a  length,   that  he   had   been 
forming  plans  in  his  own  mind  and  drawing  oon- 
clu'iions,  that  he  could  bring  his  personal  affairs 
to  meet  his  prospects  the  ensuing  spring  much 
nearer  than  heretofore,  but  now, 'said  he,  this  is 
sent  no  doubt  to  show  that  I  am  not  to  have  every 
thing  agreeable  to  my  wish;  this. is  to  put  a  siop 
to  it.     Afler  some  time   he  s&id  it  had  been   a 
cause  of  thankfulness  that  be  was  possessed  of  a 
heart  to  oblige  a  friend  or  neighbor  with  as  good 
a  will  he  thought  as  any  oth«r,  but  still,  said  he, 
"  I  did   not   enjoy   myself  in   religious  matters 
as  I  might  ha^e  done;  that  most  important  of 
all  concerns.     I  would  go  to  meeting  and  return, 
go  and  come  like  the  door  upon  its  hinges,  some- 
times hardly  thinking  a  good  thought  while  there." 
Again    he  .  said,  "  I   have  thought  perhaps   the 
reason  why  1  have  been  kept  so  long  in  this  room, 
has  been,  f'lr  want  of  submis^on   to  the  Divine 
will.  There. has  been  too  much  of  a  withholding; 
tut' blessed  forever  be  His  holy  name,  I  have 
this  morning  been  epablcd  to  make  a  full  sur- 
render of  every  thing  appertaiYiing  to  this  world; 
saying,  with  a  good  degree  of  cbeCrfuloess,  "all 
sublunary  things, are  nothing  to  me  now;"  and 
then  repeated  the  language,  with  which  he  had 
supplicated  the  Almighty,   that  He   would  be 
pleased  to  be  near  and  strengthen  and  abilitate 
him  to  keep  the  covenants  he  had  made;  con- 
cluding, not  my  will,  but  thine,  0  Lonil,  be  done. 
Atanother  time,none  but  his  sister  being  present, 
his  extreme  sickness  and  cough   prevented  any 
rest ;  he  looked  at  her  very  affectionately  and  said. 
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"  a  person  cannot  -  enjoy  the  company  of  their 
friends  as  they  wish  when  so  sick  and  oppressed:" 
Then  after  a  solemn  panse  he  addressed  the 
Almighty  in  fervent  supplication  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  sins,,  which  he  expressed  had  been 
ndmerons,  very  namerons  indeed,  whioh  was 
uttered  in  a  very  humble,  aSetiting  manner,  (the 
particulars  not  being  correctly  remembered,)  re- 
peating, '  thy  will  be  done,  0  liord,  in  all  things.' 
After  some  time  he  wished  to  be  raised  up  in  bed, 
and  as  she  sat  behind  him,  he  said,  "how  does  thy 
mind  feel  in  re^rd  to  me?  Dofes  it  feel  calm  and 
easy  concerning  my'  goine  to  rest,  shonld  I  be 
taken?"  SherepUedjperfectly  so;  which  he  said  was 
very  satisfactory.  He  then  said.  Oh  what  an  awiiil 
thing  it  would  be  to  miss  landing  at  the  right 
place  at  last,  very  -awful  indeed.  Then  after  a 
solemn  pause,  he  raised  his  voice  and  said, 
« though  thy  sins  hav&been  as  scarlet  or  as  the 
crimson  die,  they  are  made  white  as  wool,  or  as 
snow. '  Thy  transgressions  are  pardoned,  and 
thy  iniquities  blotted  out ;  thy  sins  are  gone  be- 
fore hand  unto  judgment.  This  language,"  said 
he, "  presented  itself  again  and  again  to  my  mind, 
but  I  was  afraid  t«  express  it,  fearing  it  was  the 
enemy  trying  to  deceive  me ;  but  my  dear  Re- 
deemer informed  me  I  had  him  laid  prostrate  at 
my  feet;  and  that  I  might  express  it  to  my  sister;" 
then  repeating  it,  said, «  I  think  I  am  not  deceiv- 
ed, for  He  has  plainly  shown  me  that  I  might  ex- 
press this  I%nguage  before  her.",  At  one  time  he 
mentioned,  "this  day  there  is  to  be  a  large  bullock 
shown  in  the  city,  t  had  many  invitations  to 
attend,  bat  T  saw  before  I  came  into  this  room 
that  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  go,  and  I  shall 
never  attend  another  place  of  that  kind  •"  lament- 
ing the  folly,  vanity,  and  excess,  that  would  be 
there,  and  expressing  his  desire  that  all  might 
examine  well  the  propriety  of  visiting  8n"fch  places 
of  diversion ;  for,  said  he,  "Oh  what  great  wisdom 
would  it  be  in  mankind  oflen  to' remember  their 
latter  end,  and  well  consider  those  things  that 
pertain  to  our  everlasting  peace."  At  another 
time,  speaking  of  some  of  bis  companiuns,  he  re- 
marked, "these  are  going  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther, but  they  will  be  met  with  one  day  as  I  have 
been,  where  they  can  neither  turn  to  the  right  or 
the  left."  He.  also  infbrmed  the  friends  alluded 
to,  that  he  bad  been  favored  to  make  a  total 
surrender,  and  that  an  evidence  had  been  granted 
that  the  sacrifice  was  accepted  ;  though  his  sins 
had  been  many  and  of  a  deep  dye,  he  through 
mercy  was  favored  with  a  comfortable  -evidence 
that  they  had  gone  before  hand  unto  judgment 
and  expressed  entire  eubmission,  either  in  life  or 
death :  "  For  the  sake  of  my  dear  wife,  and 
children;"  said  be,  "  I  would  be  willing  to  live  a 
while  longer,  if  eons^stent  With  the  Divine  will, 
bni;  if  it  ware  not  for  their  sake  my  choice  would 
be  to  go  now  j  for  I  see '  plainly  I  must  live  a 
very  different  life  from  what  I  have  done  ;  or  I 
than  be  miserable  forever;"  with  mbre  to  the 


same  import!  At  another  time,  speaking  of  bow 
little  we  know  of  onrSelves,  he  said,  "  One  thing 
we  do  know,  and  that  is,  it  is  appointed  for  all 
once  to  die,  and  after  death  the  judgment,  and 
the  means  are  given  to  all  whereby  we  may  work 
out  our  own  soul's  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling." A  short  time  before  his  death,  his  iiftther 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  said, "  it  is  very  nneer- 
tain  that  we  shall  ever  meet  again  in  this  world;" 
adding,  "I  have  beeii  kept  very  much  in  thedark  as 
to  the  issue ;  I  have  not  been  favored  to  see  why  or 
for  what  cause  I  am  left  so  long,  and  it  is  unknown 
to  any,  save  Ood  Jhimself ;  unto  him  we  must 
submit,  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  and  reign,  for 
da  we  not  know,  "  He  doeth  all  things  well  ?" 
and  if  it'  be'Hii  will  to  remove  me  now,  I  hope 
all  my  dear  and  near  friends  may  cheerfully  sob- 
mit  to  &i8  all-wise  requiring;  adding,  I  have  but 
one  inducement  to  bind  me  to  earth,  and  that  is  to 
assist  in  rearing  my  family,  knowing  it  to  be  an 
ardnons  task  for  a  woman :  but  considering  the 
spirit  I  have  had,  and  the  many  tempations  theve 
are  to  draw  the  mind  from  the  pure  principles 
within,  causes  me  to  dread  going  into  the  world 
again,  lest  I  might  break  my  solemn  covenant,  and 
lose  the  state  I  now  feel  to  enjoy;  if  I  have  any 
choice  I  would  rather  go  now,  but  His  will  not  mine 
be  done.  As  for  my  deat'  wife,  she  has  proved  her- 
self to  be  one  of  .tbe  best  of  liursee,  and  most 
affectionate  companions ;  "  may  He  who  hath  so 
mercifully  eondescended  (o-  hear  my  cries,  also  be 
near  nnto  her  as  a  Father,  so  that  in  dne  time 
she  too  may  be  gathered  into  His  holy  garner ; 
where  we  indeed  ban  rest  from  our  labors."  He 
also  gave  some  advice  to  his  children  not  correctly 
understood;  expressing  great  satisfaction  with 
their  conduct  towards  him  through  his  illness; 
also  much  anxiety  for  their  welfare ;  adding  be 
had  naught  but  love  to  all  mankind,  even  the 
most  bitter  enemy  I  have  I  ean  take  by  Uie  hand 
cordially.  Then  speakiug  of  a  dispute  that 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  a  fHend,  he 
said,  "  I  have  examined  this  matter  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  I  know  not  but  what 
I  have  acted-  the  just  part;  however,  I  fuel 
I  willing  to  leave  it  to  Him  who  knoweth  all 
things."  In  the  morning  previous  to  his  decease 
he  took  an  affeetionatt^  and  affecting  farewell 
of  his  children',  one  by  one,  communicating 
some  advice,  but  was  too  weak  to  say  much. 

A  few  hours  after,  he  quietly  departed,  and  we 
doobt  not  his  spirit  has  entered  where  tbe  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  soulis  forever 
at  rest.  In  commemorathig  the  dealings  of  our 
heavenly  Father  with  his  finite  «reatttre  man, 
we  find  abandant  oanse  for  the  acknowledgement 
that  "great  and  ntarvellons  are  idl  thy  works 
Lord  God  Almighty,  jint  and  trae  are  all  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  taints."  And  on  the  present 
occasion  is  there  not  canse  indeed  to  be  thankful 
and  bless  His  holy  name,  in  that  He  was  pleased 
to  spare  nnd  prepare,  and  in  His  own  time,  whioh 
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is  always  the  best,  to  take  him  tmlo  himself  ?  Tl>e 
foregoing  has  been  preserved  afr  the  request  of 
his  widow,  with  a  hope  tl^  it  may  prove  useful 
to  some  of  his  surviving  friends  and  relatives, 
particularly  his  children,  as  it  foruishcsone  more 
testimony,  that  however  we  may  slight  offered 
mercies,  and  stifle  the  witness  for  God  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  endeavoring  to  satisfy  our- 
selves with  the  world  and  the  things  of  time,  yet 
when  we.are  thrown  upon  a  sick  bod  and  brought 
to  see  things  in  a  true  light,  the  acknowledge- 
ment then  is  that  the  work  of^be  SDul's  salvaUon 
is  of  all  concerns  the  most  important.  And  may 
we,  who  are  in  the  morning  of  life,  take  heed  to 
our  ways,  seeing  that  a  father  has  passed  through 
many  and  close  trials,  and  left  upon  record  some- 
thing calculated  to  stir  up  and  awaken  us  to 
the  performance  of  every  duty.  And  oh  if  we  can 
now  feel  as  he  felt,  the  ooocems  of  society 
devolving  in  a  measure  upon  us,  and  are  in- 
terested to  support  the  noble  testimonies  that 
our  fathers  and  mothers  faav^  long  borne,  some 
of  whom  now  are  no  more,  we  shall  experience  a 
jdy  and  rejoicing  that  the  delights  and  pleasures 
of  the  world  can  never  afford  us,  .Oh  then  rosy 
all  be  encauraged  to  know  Him  to  be  their 
Saviour,  who  is  the  true  light,  and  as  ehildren 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  that  light, 
which  is  not  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  let  us  not 
give  out  or  faint  by  the  way,  remembering  the 
promises  of  the  Master  are  yea  and  amen  forever, 
and  they,  who  are  faithful  -shall  in  due  time  wear 
the  crown.  M.  M.  H. 

E.  W.  0. 


Vrom  thtt  Leiiure  Hour. 
JOHN    BOWABD. 

"  On  the  north  side  of  the  priory  of  St. 
Bartholomew,"  says  John  Stowe,  in  his  "  Survey 
of  Jjondoo,"  "  is  the  lane  truly  eallod  long,  which 
reacheth  from  Smithfield  to  Alderegate-street." 
At  the  time  when  our  venerable  metropolitan 
topographer  recorded  this  oharacteristto  notice  of 
a  well-known  locality,  it  was  "  built  on  both 
sides,  with  tenements  for  brokers,  tipplers,  and 
BOoh  like  •"  but  the  brokers  had  the. predomin- 
ance aficrwards,  for  an  annetator  upon  Strype 
describes  Leng-lane  as  "  a  ^im  of  note  for  the 
sale  of  apparel,  linen,  and  apholstererV  goods, 
both  secondhand  ajod  new,  butchiefly  for  old."  It 
ia  more  than  probable,  that  many  b  thrifty  salesman 
in  that  queer  old'  neighborhood  made  a  deoont 
fortune  out  of:  his  yearly  gains,  though  only  one 
that  we  know  of  has  attained  to  any  celebrity. 
Tbi»  is  certain,  that  no  fortune  was  ever  laid  up 
by  any  of  the  diligent  sons  of  trade  in  our  great 
metropolis,  destined  to  a  better  use  in  the. hands 
of  the  heir  and  sneoeaaor,  than  the  fortune  of 
him  to  whom  we  w^ii  refer.  Many  a  father  has 
felt  what  tb»  wise  man  ao  tonchin^ly  expresses  : 
"  I  hated  all  the  labor  which  I  had  taken  under 
the  tun,  beoanse  I  should  lemvo  it  to  tho  man 


that  should  be  after  me,  and  who  knoweth 
whether  he  shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  1"  And 
survivors  have  witnessed  a  sad  squandering  by 
the  new  possessor  of  money  scraped  together  by 
muoh  toil,  amidst  not  a  little  of  self-denial.  But 
the  prosperous  tradesman 'in  Iioog-lane,  whom 
we  are  now  thinking  of,  was  honored  as  the  ac- 
cumulator of  riches  which,  instead  of  "  perishing 
through  soro  travail,"  became,  through  the  bene- 
ficence of  his  son,  the  instrument  of  mercy  to 
England  and  the  world,  surrounding  his  name 
with  a  lustre  at  which  generations  to  come  will 
look  back  with  reverence  and  praise.     , 

John  Howard  '  kept  a  shop  somewhere  about 
the  corner  of  the  place  so  noted  for  tlie  sale  of 
upholsterer's  goods;  and  when,  by  diligently 
following  that'  line  of  business,  he  bad  obtained 
enough  to  enjoy  his  "ofivm  cum  dignitate,"  he 
first  retired  to  Enfield,  and  then  removed  to 
Clapton.  About  1790  'the  Clapton  residence 
was  described  as  a  venerable  mansion  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  street,'  but  much  decayed, 
and  lately  dibfigured.  Very  soon  sfter  it  was 
pulled  down.  There,  in  1739,  Mr.  Howard 
must  have  been  living  in  good  circumstances,  a.^ 
in  that  year  he  paid  the  fine  for  not  serving  as 
sheriff  of  London.  He  had  then  a  son,  about 
thirteen  years  old,  who  wus  probably  born  in  the 
Clapton  house  ;  though  considerable  obscurity 
rests  on  tho  scene  as  well  as  the  exact  date  of  his 
birth.  This  sou  was  the  John  Howard  on  whose 
name,  by  universal  acclamation,  the  title  of 
philanthropist  has  been  bestowed — a  title  far 
surpassing  any  which  heralds  can  record  or 
sovereigns  confer.  We  ftncy  we  see  him  in  bis 
father's  garden— a  lad  not  tall  of  his  age,  yet 
thin  and  spare,  and  rather  fragile  ,in  his  make 
and  appearance,  with  large  nose,  and  eyes  spark- 
ling with  benevolence,  and  compressed  lips, 
which  show  that  ho  carries  with  him  a  will  too 
strong  to  be  easily  -broken.  Hair  cut  short  in 
front  and  curled  bohiud,  and  costume  somewhat 
like  a  fuli-coort  dre.isin  miniature,  complete  the 
portrait.  Young  Howard  went  to  school  for 
seven  years  with  Mr.  'Worsley,  a  good  Greek 
scholar  at  Hettford  ;  and  was  then  removed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.,^ame8,  who  was  tntorin  a  semi- 
nary conducted  in  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfieids,  for 
the  education  of  both,  dissenting  ministers  and 
laymen.  Mr.  Rames  was  of  rare  attainments,  a 
friend  of  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  and  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Watts  to  be  the  most  learned  man  he  ever 
knew.  But  Howard,  with  these  advantages, 
never  turned  out  a  scholar.  Strange  to  say,  he 
not  only  knew  very  little  of  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
but  be  could  never  write  his  own  language  with 
propriety  and  correctness.  But^mong  his  school 
associations  there'  oocurs  one  of  those  instances 
of  generosity  with  which-  his  history  aboi^nds. 
Mr.  Densham  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Eames,  and 
won  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  Howard.  The 
latter,  just  before,  setting  ont  on  his  last  and  fittal 
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journey,  gave  his  old  tutor  an  unlimited  order 
to  draw  on  his  banker  for  whatever  sum  be  might 
stand  in  need  of;  bat  the  delicate  conscientious- 
ness of  the  poor  scholar  was  as  great  as  the  bene- 
volence of  his  rich  friend,  for  though  at  the 
time  having  only  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  a 
year,  he  diminished  his  little  capital  rather  than 
accept  the  discretionary  privilege. 

Howard's  father  did  what  few  men  in  bis'  cir- 
cumstances are  wont  to  do.  Though  he  could 
leave  his  son  a  fortune,  he  determined  to  bring 
him  up  to  trade,  and  therefore  bound  him  ap- 
prentice to  Messrs.  Newnham  and  Shipley,  whole- 
sale grocers  in  Watling-street.  For  that  old 
thorough-fare  with  a-  Roman  naiiie,  we  must  con- 
fess some  considerable  penchant.  Memories  of 
the  time  when  the  great  masters  of  the  world  had 
their  provinces  in  Britain,  and  Roman  mannerig 
and  Roman  hearts  covered  the' banks  of  the 
Thamee,  all  about  that  neighborhood,  oocne 
thick  and  fast  before  the  mind's  rye,  as  we  some- 
times thread  that  alley-like  avenue  to  I^ondon 
Bridge,  In  preference  to  the  broader  and  more 
crowded  highway  of  Cheapside.  Milton's  shade, 
of  course,  meets  us  at  the  corner  of  Milk-street, 
and  we  like  to  think  also  of  the  .grocer's  appren- 
tice, grown  somewhat  since  we  described  him  at 
Clapton ;  who  amidst  hogsheads  of  sugar  and 
chests  of  tea  was  acquiring  habite  of  application 
to  bosiness  of  no  little  use  to  him  in  after  life. 
Meditating  on  this  early  portion  of  Howard's 
history,  our  tbooghts  take  the  shape  so  well  de- 
fined by  his  last  biographer  ; — "  No  man  can 
foresee  even  for  an  hoar  the  turns  of  fortune.  It 
ill  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  armed  and  prepared 
for  whatever  may  befall.  Knowledge  of  a  pro- 
fession is  no  burden.  A  gentleman  is  not  the 
leas  a  gentleman  because  he  is  conversant  with 
law,  with  trade,  with  aiedicine ;  nay,  he  is  then 
more  a  gentleman  than  he  otherwise  could  be, 
for  he  is  more  eomple'tely  independent.  He 
alone  is  perfect  master  of  his  actions  who  has  a 
personal  means  of  living — some  art  or  craft, 
knowledge  or  skill,  of  which  chance  and  change 
cannot  divest  liim  ;  wanting  this,  his  present  in- 
terest or  his  fears  forthe  future  must  often  modify 
his  hopes  and  warp  his  coDscicnce." 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  if  Howard,  who 
had  been  well  schooled  in  filial  obedience,  only 
tubmitled  to  .the  dmd^vy  of  the  grocer's  ware- 
house, without  any,  liking  for  scales  and  ledgers, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  that,  almost  immediately 
upon  his  father's  death  he  procured  the  surrender 
of  his  indentures.  His  apprenticeship  obligations 
were  early  cancelled  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money ;  but  the  youth,  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  servitude,  was  by  no  means  disponed  to  riot  in 
his  new-found  liberty,  but  with  a  steadiness  and 
care  snch  as  belong  to  the  ripest  years  of  human 
life,  he  attended  to-  the  preservation,  improve- 

.  ment,  and  proper  use  of  the   patrimony  he  in- 
herited.    He  personally    superintended  the  re- 


pairs of  the  Olapton  House,  and  as*  we  walk 
through  the  main  street  of  that  now  popnlous 
suburb,  we  think  of  Howard's  visit  to  the  pater- 
nal abode,  and  his  recolleetioas  amidst  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  and  call  to  mind  how  daily  he 
might  be  seen  by  a  buttress  of  the  garden  wall, 
at  the  hour  when  the  baker  was  passing  witL  his 
cart,  buying  a  loaf  of  the  man,'  and  flinging  it 
over  the  wall,  and  then,  with  a  laugh,  saying  to 
bis  father's  gardener,  the  playmate  probably  of 
his  own  earlier  days,  *'  Harry,  see  if  there  is  not 
something  for  you  there  among  the  cabbages." 
-The  frblicsomenesa  of  Howard  in  his  youth  bore 
the  stamp  of: true  kindliness  of  disiKisition,  and 
that  punctuality  in  enga^ments  which  marked 
the  entire  history  of  Howard  in  his  manhood. 

But  he  did  not  live  in  the  Clapton  House — 
that  was  let.  His  own  place  of  abode  was  Stoke 
Newington.  He  had  lodgings  there,  where  he 
studied  and  improved  his  mind.  The  delicate 
state  of  his  health  required  more  attentive  nurs- 
ing than  he  found  in  the  house  where  he  first 
lodged,  so  he  removed  to  apartments  under  the 
roof  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Lowno,  a  widow  of  a  little 
property,  residing  in  Church-street,  who  devoted 
her  time  to-  the  care  and  comfort  of  the  young 
invalid.  He  had  seme  rather  strange  notions, 
and  when  they  shaped  themselves  into  the  form 
of  duty,  they  always  rested  upon  a  very,  firm 
substratum  of  conscientiousness.  Though  bo 
was  only  twenty^five,  he  considered  that  h«  could 
justly  repay  the. lady  for  her  kindness,  though 
she  was  fifty-two,  by  nothing  less  than  the  offer 
of  his  hand  in  marriage,  with  the  resolution  of 
promoting  the  happiness  of  her  Kfe  who  had 
saved  his.  The  eccentric  proposal  was  at  first 
refused,  but  being  strongly  urged,  was  .at 'length 
accepted,  and  Howard  amply  redeemed  his  vow. 
He  always  expressed  himself  as  having  been 
happy  in  Ikis  choice,  though  his  domestic  enjoy- 
ment was  of  a  different  character  from  that  which 
he  afterwards  so  richly  reaped  during  the  ten 
years  of  wedded  companionship  he  spent  with 
his  second  wife — his  beloved  Henrietta.  The 
first  Mrs.  Howard  died  ip  1755,  between  two 
and  three  years  after  her  marriage,  and  lie» 
buried  in  St.  Mary's,  White-chapel.  Howard 
felt  lonely  when  this  tie  was  dissolved,  and  broke 
up  housekeeping,  giving  away  his  furniture  to 
the  pnor  of  the  village.  The  old  gardener  we 
have  mentioned  received  for  his  share  a  bedstead 
and  bedding,  a  table  and  half  a  dozen  chairs, 
together  with  a  new  scythe — a  dividend  of  the 
philanthropist's  relics  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  when  the  donor's  fame  had  spread  fkr 
and  wide,  became  mightily  enohanced  in  value. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  house 
where  Howard  lived  at  Stoke  Newington,  but  we 
know  where  he  worshipped.  We  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  old  independent  chapel  there, 
as  it  appeared  about  twenty  years  ago,  then  much 
in  the  same  state  it  had  bean  in  from  the  begin- 
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ning.  The  small  pulpit,  sarroouDted  with  a  Luge 
soonding'board,  and  the  tall-backed  pews  and 
heavy  gallerieB,  spoke  of  other  days,  constitating 
an  appropriate  back->ground  Tor  the  figure  of  young 
Mr.  Howard  in- earnest  prayer,  or  reverently 
listeniog  to  his  pastor,  Mioaiah  TowDscnd.  The 
man  of  whom  we  write,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  eminent  for  his  Bpiritual  piety,  no  less  than 
his  active  benevolence.  He  breathed  through 
bis  letters  and  journals  a  ^votional  fervor  which, 
while  they  rebuke  the  languid  religious  senti- 
monts  of  frigid  professors  of  Christianity,  are 
oalonlated  to  ezoile  a  sympathetic  i^rdbr  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  any  spiritual  sensibility. 
The  motto  on  his  monument  in  Cardington 
church,  written  by  himself,  was  expressive  of  his 
evangelical  creed,  and  hh  tone  of  humble  con- 
fidence from  first  to  last,  "  My  hope  is  in  Chriat." 
Howard  removed  to  lodgings  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  whence,  we  presume,  he  afterwards  re- 
turned. That  visit  to  the  continent  was  a  very 
eventful  one.  He  was  takep  prisoner,  and  bar- 
barously treated,  and  detained  for  some  months 
a  captive  in  France.  There  he  saw  and  felt 
what  entered  into  bis  soul,  and  afterwards  helped 
to  impel  him  onward  i^i  his  astonishing  career  of 
prison  visitation  and  reform.  '  He  was  permitted 
to  return  to  England,  so  strong  was  the  confidence 
he  inspired,  to  negotiate  himself  with  thegovern- 
ment  for  his  liberation.  He  had  pledged  his 
honor  to  go  back  to  prison  if  he  did  not  succeed ; 
and  when  his  friends  congratulated  him  on  his 
escape,  he  desired  them  to  defer  their  expressions 
of  joy,  till  he  bad  obtained  an  honorable  dis- 
charge of  bis  obligations.  So  the  shadow  of 
Howard  passes  us  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  out 
on  parole,  like  another  Regulus,  prepared  to  re- 
enter the  land  of  captivity  if  he  cannot  obtain 
liberty  upon  terms  fair  and  just.  A  right  noble 
study  is  that  for  the  men  of  commerce,  and  for 
all  sorts  of  men  who  pass  by  St.  Paul's  every 
day :  Afy  word  it  my  bond.  This  sentiment, 
embodied  in  the  conduct  even  of  a  heathen,  ought 
surely  to  guide  all  believers  in  that  book  which 
commends  him  who  "sweareth.  to  his  own  burt 
and  changeth  not." 

(To  be  conllomd.) 


GOODNESS  OF  GOD. 

The  silkworm  cannot  accomplish  the  object  of 
its  Creation  without  the  mulberry  leaf — the 
substance  on  which  it  feeds— and  God,  as  if  to 
ensure  the  continuation  of  this  useful  species, 
has  so  ordained  it  that'  no  other  insect  will  par- 
take of  the  same  food,  thus  ensuring  a  certain 
supply  for  the  little  spinster.  This  appears  a 
small  matter,  yet  it  as  clearly  exhibits  design 
and  goodness  in  the  creating  power  as  the  laws 
which  hold  the  bodies  bf  our  astral  and  stellar 
system  together. 


'  Editorial  Comipandesc*  of  The  N.  V.  Trlbunr. 
THE  ALPS. 
Chamocnix,  Savoy,  June  30,  1S59. 
Mont  Blanc  is  not,  as  many  suppose  it,  a 
gigantic  pild  of  rock  and  ice  rising  abruptly  from 
an  arable  plain,  but  the  bighest  peak  in  a  great 
system  of  mountains,  covering  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  Central  Europe,  and  elevating  its 
entire  surface — a  few  narrow  valleys  excepted — 
,  from  five  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  ' 
I  of  the  seas.  I  have  had  several  glimpses  of  the 
I  monarch's  reverend  head,  which  towers  just 
I  B^ove  the  steep  Aiguille  da  Midi,  which  ^iM>s 
!  some  4,000  feet  from  the  hed  of  the  Arve  under 
j  my  window,  and  of  course  rather  more  than  7,000 
I  above  the  level  of  (he  ocean.  Her6  at  Chamounix 
the  crest  of  Mont  Blanc  is  still  some  ten  miles 
distant,  and  I  apprehend  that  I  shall  never  ob- 
tain a  nearer  view  of  it.  Even  that  which  I 
hoped  to  gain  from  the  summit  of  the  Fiag<>r<>., 
which  rises  abruptly  and  Inftily  from  the  opposite 
(western)  bank  of  the  Arvc,  has  been  unattain- 
able, because  ofthe  canopy  of  cloud  and  fog  which, 
with  very  brief  interruptions,  bas  over-hung  this 
valley  ever  since  I  entered  it,  five  days  ago. 
Several  have  meantime  toilsomely  climbed  to  the 
adjacent  pinnacle,  only  to  find  it  enshrouded  like 
the  valley  below,  and  to  find  them.ielvos  obliged 
to  return  unrewarded  for  their  effort,  except  by  a 
glorious  appetite.  1  have  profited  by  their  ex- 
perience without  sharing  their  fatigue.  Moun- 
tain-climbing is  a  very  wholesome  exercise — I 
used  to  enjoy  it,  and  can  still  heartily  reoora- 
mend  it  to  my  yoang  friends  as  exhilarating  to 
the  spirits  and  favorable  to  digestion — but,  by 
those  on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  this,  like  many 
other  pleasures,  will  naturally  be  enjoyed  in 
moderation.  It  is,  therefore,  of  not  the  least 
consequence  to  me  personally  that  Mont  Blanc 
is  inaccessible  at  this  'season  and  till  some  time 
in  Angnst — no  guide  being  permitted  to  scale 
the  int:rvening' precipices  and  brave  the  con- 
stantly  falling  avalanches  which  furrow  its  aides, 
if  any  adventurer  would  b«  found  fool-hardy 
enough  to  desire  it.  I  am  very  well  content  to 
admire  the  lonely  peak  at  a  respectful  distance, 
though  the  view  from  the  Flagcre  of  the  entire 
cluster  of  pinnacjes,  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  of 
which  he  is  chief,  would  have  been  most  welcome. 
As  it  is,  I  must  even  content  myself  with  my 
yesterday's  ascent  to 

Montanvert. 
The  Bridle-path  that  leads  to  Montanvert  runs 
up  the  valley  for  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of 
this  village,  then  bears  abruptly  to  the  right,  and 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  mountain — steep, 
rocky  and  difficult  from  the  Quteet.  Patehcs  of 
gris^  and  oats  are  assiduously  fostered  wherever 
soil  enough  can  be  held  on  the  sloping  rock  to 
noutish  them ;  the  cattle  and  goats  of  the  village 
find  footing  and  sustenance  at  intervals  for  the 
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first  mile  of  the  path,  dnrihg  which  ire  rise  about 
a  thouMiiid  feet ;  then  the  asceot  beoomes  steeper, 
the  surface  more  rocky,  and  a  soanty  growth  of 
hemlocks  acta  as  a  preventive  to  land-slides  for 
two  or  three  miles.  The  furrows  down  the 
mountain-side  are  crossed  laterally,  and  begin  to 
be  filled  with  the'  still  unmelted  shows  of  last 
winter.  Our  path  ligzags  inevitably,  bnt  still 
preserves  a  general  northward  inclination  toward 
the  Glacier  des  Bois  and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which . 
intersect  at  right  angles  the  vajley  abOiit  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  this  '  villugc..  These  shallow 
snow-iidgcs  which  cross  our  path  afford  at  pre- 
sent very  insecura  footing  for  ttules,  being 
softened  by  sun  and  riin,  and  often  undermined 
by  running  water,  asid^  from  the  chance  of  their 
sliding  bodily  down  the  mountainside,  mixing 
up  mule  and  rider  in  their  undesirable  company. 
The  reaches  of  the  path  are  very  short  and  the 
tarns  necessarily  abrupt,  while  great  rocks  push 
their  Jagged  points  into  the  narrow  track  from 
either  side  and  threaten  to  nip  an  unwary  rider's- 
foot  between  them  and  his  mule.  Though  mine 
was  sure-footed  and  self-possessed,  with  no  other 
faults  than  the  coBstitational  lasiness  and  ob- 
stinacy of  his  tribe,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
for  want  of  road  about  a  mile  before  reaching  the 
snmmit.  This  is  not  the  peak  of  the  mountain, 
but  its  shoulder  toward  the  Mer  de  Glace,  where 
a  spot  not  too  steep  and  a  hit  exposure  to  the  sun 
have  coaxed  out  ^omc  vegetation,  and  induced  the 
erection  of  a  rude  place  of  entertainment  and 
traffic  in  crystals,  agates,  &c.,  from  the  adjacent 
glaciers.  From  this  house  we  zig-zagged  down 
a  precipitous  bill-side,  descending  (I  judge)  at 
least  five  hundred  perpendicular  feet  to 

La  Iter  de  Glace. 

The  snow  is  ever  falling,  falling,  not  in  winter 
only,  but  throughout  the  year,  throughout  the 
ages,  on  the  mountains  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
frost,  until  the  ravines  and  furrows  leading  down 
their  sides  are  filled  with  it  to  a  depth  of  many 
feet,  (in  some  instantses  hundreds)  so  that  if  all 
were  to  be  suddenly  melted,  the  valleys  below 
wonld  be  deluged  and  their  population  swept 
away.  Bat  this  vast  body  of  snow  does  not  melt 
and  never  will,  until  the  final  conflagration,  if 
such  there  is  to  be ;  yet  the  congealed  deposit 
cannot  be  aagmented  forever.,  Slowly  the  snow 
is  transformed  by  its  own  weight,  and  by  an  oc- 
casional breath  of  gentler  air,  into  ice ;  every 
hoar  some  slide  olr  avalanche  bears  down  a  mass 
of  it  to  some  lc.<w  frigid  resting  place ;  slowly  the 
icy  mass,  -now  miles  in  extent  and  in  places  fifty 
to  a  hundred  feet  deep,  is  crowded  by  the  weight 
of  the  constantly  accumulating  masses  behind  it) 
farther  and  farther  from  the  lofty  summits  down 
the  steep  declivities,  carrying  with  it  large  rocks 
which  it  has  imbedded,  breaking  off  portions  of 
others,  grinding  one  upon  another,  and  each 
upon    the    vast,    immovable    mountain-billows 


across  which  they  are  impelled,  mixing  pebble, 
^linter  and  new-made  sand  with  its  own  sub- 
stance, to  which  fresh  accretions  are  added  each 
chilly  night. '  In  places,  as  lower  and  less  frigid 
altitudes  are  reached,  water  in  its  liquid  form 
begins  to  percolate  throa<rh  and  drip  from  the 
icy  immensity  into  the  hollows  and  crevices  be- 
neath ;  for  the  mountain  gorges  and  plateaus 
which  form  its  bed  are  rigidly  rocky  and  irregu- 
lar, 80  that  pools  gradually  form  beneath  the  ice, 
and  are  slowly  swelled  by  the  influx  of '  water 
until  more  room  is  indispensable,  and  the  strong 
barrier  above  is  burst  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 
Other  fractures  and  crevices  are  made '  while 
crossing  immovable  ridges  of  rqck  in  the  channel ; 
while  still  greater  contortions  and  upheavals  are 
occasioned  by  the  narrowing  of  the  basin  between 
two  spurs  of  opposite  mountains.  iSuch  as  La 
Mer  de  Glace — the  Sea  of  Ice — which  has  its 
origin  in  the  depressions  which  furrow  the  sides 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  his  satellites,  and  is  said  to 
be  fifty,  four  miles  in  length,  (counting,  I  prc- 
snme,  all  its  afSuents  and  sinuosities,)  and  which 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width. 
Aided  by  my  guide,  I  walked  half  way  across 
the  Mer-de  Glace,  on  the  faint  suggestion  of  a 
path  which  leads  from  Montanvcrt  across  it,  and 
over  a  shoulder  of  the  Aignillcs  du  Dra  to  the 
Jardin,  a  green  and  grassy  plateau  in  mid-summer 
on  the  south  frunt  of  a  mioantain,  9,000  feet 
above  the  sea — probably  the  nigh'est  patch  of 
verdure  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  They  tell  me 
that,  some  time  in  July,  the  young  cattle  of 
Chamounix  are  collected  and  driven  np  to 
Montanvert,  thence  down  to  and  acruss  the  Mer 
de  Glace  and  on  up  to  the  Jardin,  there  to  feed 
under  the  care  of  a  solitary  shepherd  through 
the  ensuing  month.  At  its  close,  another  shep- 
herd arrives'  with  a  supply  of  food^  for  another 
month,  at  the  end  of  which  the  cattle  are  driven 
home,  the  snows  by  this  time  returning  to  claim 
the  Jardin  as  their  own.  Of  course,  some  labor 
is  required  in  preparing  the  ice-sea  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cattle  either  way ;  fur  the  ice  is  so 
tilted  and  jangled  that,  even  with  an  Alpine 
staff,  a  stranger  traverses  it  with  difficulty.  Its 
surface  at  this  low  point,  where  it  feels  the  milder 
air  of  Chamounix,.  is  now  softened  and  honey- 
combed into  a  slushy,  sleety  snow ;  now  you 
scramble  up  the  coned  side  of  a  great  block,  then 
you  walk  upon  its  upper  edge,  with  a  crevice 
that  would  admit  your  body  reaching  sheer  down 
further  than  you  cun  see  on  one  side,  and  the 
steeply  inclined  face  of  the  block  on  the  other. 
Here  a  dozen  blocks  are  tilted  up  into  a  dome- 
like structure  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  j  while 
on  the  other  hand  a  chasm  of  nearly  equal  size 
discloses  a  pool  of  water  in  the  bottoms,  usually 
covered  with  thin,  fresh  ice.  You  can  only  be 
tolerably  sure  of  your  footing  by  cfmtinually  and 
smartly  probing  the  ice  before  you  with  your 
Alpine  staff.     In  short,  I  don't  know  a  less  in- 
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vitiDf;  promenade  than  that  afforded  by  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  and  I  was  more  pleased  at  getting  off 
than  I  had  been  at  getting  on  it.  It  would  have 
been  absurd  to,  push  across  and  up  to  the  Jardin, 
2,000  feet  higher,  as  it  was  spitting  snow  even 
here,  and  had  snowed  considerably  the  day  be- 
fore, 80  that  it  was  morally  certain  that  the 
Jardin  would  be  found  knee  deep  in  snow. 

(Tobecoollnned.) 


FRIENDS' IN  TELLIGBNCEH. 


PHILADELPHIA.  EfGHTH  MONTH  19, 1855. 

Wanted, — From  No.  1  to  8  inclusive  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Intelligencer.  Those  of 
our  friends  who  do  not  preserve  them  for  bind- 
ing, will  confer  a  favor  on  us  by  sending  by  mail 
a  copy  of  either  or  all  of  the  above. 

The  article  on  Tobacco  taken  from  the  Na- 
tional Magazine  is  compiled  from  official  sources, 
and  exhibits  facts  which  should  cause  us  serious- 
ly to  ponder  on  the  evils  which  result  to  the 
human  family  by  the  use  of  this  poisonous  weed. 
We  would  especially  commend  its  perusal  to  our 
young  readers,  whose  habits  have  not  become 
80  fixed  as  to  enslave  them  to  the  use  of  this 
deleterious  article.  The  medical  testimony  as 
to  its-injurious  effects  upon  the  physical,  and 
moral  being,  is  particularly  impressive,  and  we 
hope  to  sec  such  facts  widely  disf^niinated. 

Bcccnt  statistics  reveal  the  appalling  fact  that, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  disease  and  insanity 
which  prevails,  particularly  in  our  public  institu- 
tinns,  is  attributable  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 

Before  public  attention  was-  rouMed  to  the  sub- 
ject, these  results  were  not  generally  suspected, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  if  similar  investiga- 
tions were  made  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  the  results  would  prove  that  it  also  'ex- 
ercises an  injurious  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  which  in  many  instances  produces  ph^-si- 
cal  and  mental  derangement.  It  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  wherever  a  habit  has  been  ac- 
quired which  unduly  excites  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  always  injurious,  and  if  persisted  in,  will  in 
many  instances  produce  alarming,  if  not  fatal 
rasults. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  almost  every  ine- 
briate is  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  which 
produces  upon  the  nervous  system  an  effect  some- 
what similar  to  intoxicating  drinks,  and  it  should 


«xcite  serious  enquiry  whether  thoge  who  indulge 
in  its  use,  are  not  more  liable  than  others  to  be- 
come slaves  to  the  vice  of  intemperance. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  tobacco  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  most  care- 
less observer  must  be  struck  with  the  large 
number  of  young  people,  and  even  children,  who 
indulge  in  this  hurtful  practice. 

Again,  when  we  consider  the  area  of  ground 
which  is  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  a  plant, 
which  is  not  only  useless  except  for  medicinal 
purposes,  but  poisonous  in  its  character  and  de- 
structive to  the  health  of  the  human  family,  kow 
can  we,  as  Christians,  indulge  in  the  practice  of 
consuming  it  t  ^  - 

The  same  capital  and  labor  expended  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  would  materially  lessen  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  which  all  classes  of 
society  would  be  benefitted. 

Died, — On  the,  morning  of  the  6lh  inst.,  at  her 
residence  in  Plymoiuh,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa., 
Mart  J.,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Catharine  D. 
Lukens,  in  the  24th  year  of  her  a<re.  Truly  may 
it  be  said  she  was  a.  patient  sutTerer,  especially 
daring  the  last  week  of  her  illness ;  manifesting 
her  feelings  by  a  calm,  tranquil  mind,  never  com- 
plaining, only  remarking  at  times  that  she  wa-s 
perfectly  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  in  whatever  ' 
way  her  disease  would  terminate. 

•    For  FrieDda'  Inlelligencrr. 

Friends,  keep  up  ynur  little  meetings,  for 
therein  rests  a  blessing.  Keip  up  your  little 
meetings,  and  take  the  chiUhen  with  you;  for  as 
"  the  wind  blowelh  whore  it  listeth,"  even  so  are 
the  immediate  visitations  of  divine  love,  which 
come  in  upon  the  minA  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. 

Amid  the  bustle  of  business  or  the  excitement 
of  pleasure,  this  preparation  may  not  always  be 
known,  thus  the  offered  blessing  passes  by,  and 
we  partake  not  of  that  refreshment  which  was 
designed  to  invigorate  the  spiritual  life.  But 
our  little  silent  meetings,  if  attended  and  kept 
up  under  a  remembrance  of  the  promise  "  where 
two  or  throe  arc  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am 
I  in  the  midst,"  are  seasons  eminently  fitted  to 
prepare  us  .for  those  visitationt  of  good,  where- 
with j»ur  Fiither  in  heavei^  condescends  to  bless 
bis  children,  and  which  minister  abundantly  Ut 
our  edificatiDn,  our  comfort  and  our  enlargement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  things  that  make  for 
peace,  and  things  that  accompany  salvation. 

Verily  we  are  blessed,  in  that  we  may  retire 
for  a  while  from  the  cares  of  life  and  the  atten- 
dant perplexities,  and  know  our  strength  renewed 
by  waiting  upon  Him  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  children,  and  the 
many  allurements  surrounding  them,  calculated 
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to  attach  their  affeetioDS  too  olcselj  to  earth, 
which  id  "  a  broken  r.eed  at  best,  and  oft  a  spear," 
can  we  set  lightly  by  .or  neglect  the  opportunity 
afforded  us  by  society  arrangements,  of  placing 
them  once,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  within 
the  reaoh  or  the  inflaence  -of  eircanutanoes,'  so 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  good,  as  oar  little 
gatherings  furnish — where,  withdrawn  from  all 
outward  confiisiona  or  excitements,  the  young 
n^ind  may  be  led  to  search  -within  itse/f  for  the 
piiarl  of  great  price.  Surely  apnn  this  engage- 
ment, the  blessing  of  heaven  will  rest,  even  as 
"  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the 
showers  upon  the  ^rass." 

Then  parents,  keep  op  your  little  meetings, 
and  take  the  children  with  yoj;  and  this  blessing 
will  not  be  withheld. 

In  the  views  thas  presented,  the  attendance 
of  onr  religiou8,meetings  is  held  np  a^  a  privilege, 
but  it  is  also  a  duly.  .We  are  called  thus  to 
assemble  as-  a  public  acknowledgment  of  our 
alle^ance  to  the  King  of  kings  and  our  depen- 
dence upon  Him  for  life  and  all  its  blessings.  Let 
us  not  prove  recreant  to  this  duty.  Let  a.i  not  | 
turn  aside  from  it,  through  discouragements,  be-  j 
cause  of  the  smallness  of  our  number  or  the ; 
absence  of  life  wherewith  we  may  at  times  be 
tried,,  lest  the  reproof  given  formerly  be  applica- 
ble  unto  us,  "  ye  seek  mo,  not  because  ye  saw 
the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves 
and  were  filled."  If,  in  going  to  our  religious 
meetings,  our  eye  is  outward  to  observe  surround- 
ing circumstances,  or  our  ear  only  tur aed  to  hear 
outward  teachings,  it  is  probable  discouragements 
and  disappointments  will  be  our  portion';  bat  if 
we  assemble,  though  with  but  the  two  or  three, 
under  such  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  finite 
man  to  Infinitude,  that  the  breathings  of  the -spirit 
are,  "  what  shall  we  render  unto  'Phee  for  all  thy^ 
benefits ;"  then  will  the  regard  of  heaven's  King 
be  to  usward,  and  whether  in  his  wisdom  He 
dispenses  a  feast  or  a  fast,  all  will  be  well,  and 
our  acknowledgment  be,  even  though  clothed 
upon  with  poverty  as  with  a  garment,  "  it  is 
good  for  us  that  we  have  been  here." 

Then,  parents,  keepupyour  little  meetings, and 
take.  therMldfen  with  you ;  for  surrounded  as  they 
are  with  the  innumerable  beauties  of  the  external 
world,  they  ne^d  to  be  reminded //-07»  whom  all 
these  blessings -flow,  lest  iiithb  enjoyment  X)f-the 
beautiful  gifts,  they  forget  to  make  the  return 
to  the  bountiful  Giver,  which  is  His  due,  even 
the  first  place  in  their  young  heart's  affections. 
And  it  may  be,  there  are  few  situations  more 
favorable  to  the  encouragement  of  a  reverential 
and  devotional  feeling,  under  which  such  an 
offering  may  be  'acceptably  made,  than  when 
collected  with  their  older  friends,  and  peradven- 
turo,  surrounded  by  the  hallowed  inflaence  of 
spirits  bowed  ia.humbU  waiting  before  the  Q-reat 
Minister  of  ministers. 

Then,  friends,  be  encouraged  to  keep  up  your 


little  meetings,  and  take  the  children-  with  you, 
for  therein  rests  a  blessing.  J.  J. 

Philadelphia,  SthrAu.  1st,  1855. 

THE    MOST   POPtJLAR    ?LANT    IN    THE    WORLD. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  prepared  fof 
the  fact,  that  tobacco,  though  not  food  either  for 
man  or  beast,  is  the  most  extensively  used  of  aU 
vegetable  productions,  and,  :next  to  salt,  the 
most  generally  consnmed  of  all  productions  what- 
ever— animal,,  vegetable,  or  mineral — on  the  fkoe 
of  the  globe.  In  one.  form  or  other,  but  most 
commonly  in  that  of  fume  or  smoke,  it  is  parta- 
ken of  "  by  saintj  by  savage,  and  by  sage ;"  there 
is  no  climate,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  in 
which  it  is  not  used ;  there  u  no  nation  that  has 
declined  adopting  it.  Europeans — except  in  the 
«ttreme  East — are  allowed  to  be  the  most  mode- 
rate consumers,  in  consequence  of  its  being  with 
them  gcherally  an  article  of  import  and  of  heavy 
taxation;  while  their  form  of  civilization  agrees 
to  refuse  the  luxury,  to  the  gentler  sex.  The 
official  returns  prove  that  the  consumption  is  on 
ai^  average  16.86  ounces,  or  considerably  more 
than  a  pound  weight,  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  .of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Moreover,  this  consump- 
tion is  greatly  on  the  increase.  Between  the 
years  l6'2l  and  1881  the  increase  was  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  ounee  per  bead  ;  during  tb^ ' 
next  ten  years,  it  was  somewhat  less  than  ah 
ounce;  but  from  IB*1  to  1851  it  was  three 
Ounces  ;  making  an  increase  of  nearly  forty-fonr 
per  cent  in  proportion  to  the  population  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  In  Denmark,  exclusive  of 
the  duchies,  the  average  consumption  in  1851  was 
nearly  seventy  ounces  per  head.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing to  what  is  used  in  warm  countries,  where  to- 
bacco is  grown  with  facility,  and  free  from  taxa- 
tion. Mr.  Crawford,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  these  facts,*  had  occasion  to  remark 
its  prevalence  in  Further  India  during  his  mis- 
sions in  1821  and  1826.  He  srfys :  "  The  prac- 
tice of  smoking  obtains  universally  among  the 
Bur'maUs  of  all  ranks,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
I  almost  all  ages  ;  for  I  have  seen  children  scarcely 
1  three  years  old  who  seebied  qaite  familiar  with 
it."  And  again  :  "  Among  the  Siamese  the  use 
of  tobacco  hjis  become  universal ;  they  chew  it 
in  moderate  quanUties,  but  smoke  it  perpetually. 
A  Siamese  is  seldom  to  be  seen  without  a  cigar 
in  bis  mouth,  or  stuck  behind  his  ear  ready  for 
u.se."  Mr.  Crawford  adds;  "As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  I  shall  attempt  to  estimate  the  total 
annual  production  of  tobacco — a  plant,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago  was  confined  to  the  scanty  population  of  the 
continent  of  America,  and  which  was  unquestion- 

*Paper  on  the  History  and  Coniamption  of  Tobacco, 
in  the  Journal  of  tht  Statistical  Saeitty,  England,  Tor 
March,  1853. 
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ably  unknown  in  every  age  to  the  people  of 
the  Old  World.  If  the  popalation  of  the 
earth  be  taken  at  one  thousand  nillions,  and 
the  consumption  reckoned  as  equal  to  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  or  seventy  ounces  a  head, 
the  produce  of  the  whole  world  will  amount  to 
near  two  millions,  of  tons  (1,953,12.'))  a  year. 
Seventy  ounces  a.  bead,  of  course,  far  exceeds 
the  average  consumption  of  Europe,  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  which  tobacco,  as  before  stated, 
is  heavily  taxed.  It  is  certain,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  con- 
sumption of  Asia,  containing  the  majority  of 
mankind,  where  women  and  children  smoke  as 
well  as  men,  and  where  the  article  is  moreover 
untaxed."  -The  value  of  the  quantity  thus 
reckoned  at  two  pence  apound,  amounts  to  above 
£36,000,000  sterling.  One  cause,  no  doubt,  of 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  this  luxury,  is  fonnd  in  the 
wide  geographical  bounds  within  which  it  can 
be  raised.  It  is  grown  without  difficulty  from 
the  equator  to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
finest  qualities  preferring  the  region  between  the 
i5th  and  the  35th. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  all  the 
specieii — about  forty  in  number — are  natives  of 
America,  and  that  it  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Old  World  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  who 
found  it  in  nse  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo,  as  Cortes  did  among  the  Mczi- 
'oans.  Either 'of  these  individuals  may  ^have  in- 
troduced it  into  Spain ;  but  there  is  no  record  of 
the  exact  time  when  it  first  became  known  there. 
In  1560,  Jean  Nicot,  an  agent  of  the  king  of 
France,  procured  some  seeds  at  Lisbon,  trans- 
mitted them  to  his  own  country,  and  obtained  the 
honor  of  giving  the  plant  the  generic  name, 
Nicotiana,  by  which  it  is  known  to  science.  It 
ifl  believed  that  its  first  introduction  to  England 
was  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigb  in  1586 — that  is, 
not  till  nearly  a  century  after  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  It  was  received  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm ;  and  the  practice  of  smoking  in- 
creased and  prevailed  so  rapidly,  that  in  the 
short  period  of  thirty  years  from  its  first  intro- 
dnotion.  Englishmen  had,  it  would  seem,  become 
the  greatest  smokers  in  Christendom.  So  we 
eather  from  the  celebrated  Conntcfhla*t,  written 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  King  James,  and 
published  among  his  other  works  in  1616. 

The  royal  expostulation,  as  it  would  seem, 
prevailed  little  against  the  fascinations  of  to- 
bacco-smoke :  the  consumption  in  Englnnd  con- 
tinued to  increase ;  the  very  colony  which  the 
king  himself  countenanced  in  Virginia  became 
the  chief  source  of  supply ;  >  nay,  the  noxious 
herb  was  raised  in  England  with  some  success, 
in  spite  of  the  direct  prohibitions  of  this  monarch 
and  his  successor,  Charles  I.  It  needed  the 
strong  arm  of  Cromwell  wholly  and  effectually 
to  suppress  the  cultivation,  since  which  it  has 
been  entirely  an  object  of  foreign  commerce — a 


source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment, from  the  heavy  duty,  and  the  great  staple 
of  contraband  trade  for  the  same  reason. 

Those  who,  in  our  days,  are  viewing  with 
alarm  the  progress  it  is  making  in  public  favor, 
have  felt  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  strain,  ad  - 
dressing  themselves  to  our  reason  by  the  scien- 
tific demonstration  of  its  noxious  tendencies. 
Iprofessor  Johnston,  for  instance,  in  his  CItemi$- 
try  of  Common  Life,  has  furnished  an  analysis  of 
its  constituent  parts.  These,  he  says,  are  three 
in  number  —a  volatile  oil,  a  volatile  alkali,  and  an 
empyreumatic  oil.  The  volatile  oil  has  the 
smell  of  tobacco,  and  a  bitter  taste,  producing  on 
the  mouth  and  throat  a  sensation  similar  to  that 
which  arises  from  the  smoke.  Applied  to  the 
nostrils,  it  provokes  sneezing;  and  taken  inward- 
ly, gives  rise  to  giddiness  and  sickness.  The 
voIalile''alkali  has,  besides  the  smell,  an  acrid, 
burnittgi  and  long  persistent  tobacco  taste,  and 
is  narcotic ;  and  as  a  poison,  scarcely  inferior  t<> 
prussic  acid,  a  single  drop  being  sufficient  to  kill 
a  dog.  So  irritating  is  the  vapor  of  this  sub- 
stance, that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  room 
where  one  drop  of  it  has  been  evaporated.  Well: 
as  a  hundred  poundweights  of  dry  tobacco  yield 
about  seven  pounds  of  nicotin,  it  follows  that  in 
smoking  a  hundred  grains,  or  about  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  tobacco,  there  may  be  imbibed  two 
grains  or  more  of  this  nicotin,  one  of  the 
most  subtle  of  all  known  poisons.  The  empyreu- 
matic oil  has  similarly  acrid,  narcotic,  and 
poisonous  qualities.  One  drop  of  it  applied  to 
the  tongue  of  a  cat  brought  on  convulsions,  and 
death  followed  in  two  minutes.  The  Hottentots 
are  said  to  destroy  snakes  in  this  way  :  they  put 
a  drop  of  this  oil  on  the  tongue  of  the  reptile, 
and  it  dies  as  instantaneously  as  if  struck  by  the 
electric  fluid. 

Mr.  Johnston  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  cigar, 
especially  if  smoked  to  the  end,  discharges  into 
the  mouth  everything  that  is  produced  by  com- 
bustion ;  that  the  more  rapidly  the  leaf  burns 
and  the  smoke  is  inhaled,  the.  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  poisonous  matter  imbibed;  and  that, 
finally,  when  the. saliva  is  retained,  the  nervous 
system  of  the  smoker  receives  the  fullest  effect 
of  all  the  three  narcotic  ingredients  of  the  smoke. 
It  is  thus  accounted  for  that  the  short  cutty  has 
come  into  favor  among  inveterate  smokers ;  any 
other  pipe  would  be  tame  and  tasteless  after  a 
strong  cigar. 

The  chewer  of  tobacco,  it  is  shown,  escapes 
the  action  of  the  poisonous  oil  which  is  produ- 
ced in  the  combustion'bf  the. leaf ;  and  the  drug 
of  the  snuffer  is  stHl  milder  than,  that  of  the 
chewer.  A  large  proportion  of  the  nicotin 
escapes,  or  is  decomposed,  in  the  fermentation  to 
which  the  tobacco  is  twice  exposed  in  making 
snnff,  and  the  drying  or  roasting  carries  off  an 
additional  portion,  and  also  some  of  the  natural 
volatile  oil ;  so  that  even  the  tapees,  which  arc 
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generally  made  from  the  strongeiit  leaf,  oonUin- 
ing  five  or  six  per  cent,  of  nicotin,  retain  only 
(wo  per  ceo t.  wbcn  the  manvfacture  is  complete. 

Professor  Liiars,  of  Edinburgh,  has  followed 
up  these  scientific  ezpoRttions  by  some  practical 
obaervatious.  He  proves,  by  indisputable  facts, 
some  of  which  have  come  under  his  own  notice, 
that  czoessive  smoking  produces  the  most  direful 
consequences,  both  locally  and  constitutionally  : 
locally,  by  dooasioDing  cancerous  ulcerations 
about  the  moulb  ;  and  constitutionally,  by  in- 
ducing, among  other  effects,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea, 
disease  of  the  liver,  congestion  of  the  brain,  loss 
of  memory,  amaurosis  generally  confined  to  one 
eye,  apoplexy,  palsy,  and  even  mania. 

"  When  a  youih  commences  his  apprenticcKhip 
to  smoking  tobacco,"  says  Mr.  Lisars,  "  he  suf- 
fers often  tl^e  most  inconceivably  miserable  sick- 
ness and  vomiting — almost  as  bad  as  sea-sicknexs. 
It  generally  prodaces  these  effects  so  rapidly, 
that  their  production  mnst  entirely  depend  on 
nervous  influence,  as  giddiuesa  is  almost  itume- 
diattly  induced.  .  The  autidote  or  cure  for  this 
miserable  condition  is  drinking  strong  coffee  or 
brandy  and  water,  and  retiring  to  a  bed  or  sofa. 
If  he  pert^evcres,  he  has  just  to  suffer  onward, 
until  his  nervous  system  becomes  habituated  to 
the  noxious  weed,  and  too  often  to  the  bottle  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  truly  melancholy  to  wit- 
ness the  great  number  of  the  young  who  smoke 
now-aF<iays ;  and  it  is  painful  to  eontemplatc  how 
many  promising  youths  must  be  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  enfeebled  in  their  minds,  before 
they  arrive  at  manhood." 

Two  cases  only  we  shall  notice  :  one  of  the 
local,  the  other,  of  the  constitutional  effects  of 
smoking.  The  former  was  the  case  of  a  captain 
in  the  Indian  navy,  who,  from  'smoking  cheroots, 
had  contracted  an  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  left  cheek,  extending  backward  to 
the  tonsil  and  pharynx  of  tie  same  side,  hav- 
ing all  the  eliaraoteristic  appearancs  of  cancer. 
Suoh  was  his  condition  when  he  applied  to  our 
author ;  but  the  disease  resisted  every  mode  of 
treatment,  and  he  died  the  victim  r.f  the  cheroots. 

The  other  is  the  case  of  a  man — an  American, 
it  would  seem— who,  acoording  to  his  own  stjtte- 
meut,  began  chewing  tobacco  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  swallowing  the  juice  to  avoid  the  injury 
he  apprehended  might  accrue  to  his  lungs  from 
constant  spitting.  He  afterwards  suffered  much 
from  gnawing  at  the  stomach,  a  capricious  appe- 
tite, nausea,  vomiting  of  his  meals,'  emaciation, 
nervous  irriubility,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
After  seven  years  thus  passed,  he  became  the 
subject  of  anyiua  ptctori*  "One  day  after 
dinner,"  he  said,  relating  his  case  to  Dr.  Corson 
of  New  York,  "  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  in 
tense  pains  in  the  chest,  gasping  fuf  breath,  and 
a  sensation  as  if  a  crowbar  were  pressed  tighlly 
from  the  right  breast  tfl  the  left,  till  it  came  and 
twisted  in  a  knot  round  the  heart,  which  now 


stopped  deadly  still  for  a  moment  and  then 
leaped  like  a  dozen  frogs.  After  two  hours  of 
deathlike  suffering,  the  attack .  ceased  ;  and  I 
found  that  ever  after  my  heart  miuted  every 
fourth  heat !  My  physician  said  that  I  had  or- 
ganic di.sease  of  the  bcnrt,  must  die  suddenly, 
and  need  only  take  a  little  l<rundj  for  the  pain- 
ful pamxysms ;  and  I  snon  found  it  the  only 
thing  that  pave  them  any  relief.  For  the  next 
twcnty>-seven  years  I  continued  to  sufer  milder 
attacks  like  the  above,  lasting  from  one  to  seve- 
ral minutes,  Romeiim<:H.8S  often  as  two  or  three 
times  a  day  or  nigjit ;  and  to  be  sickly-looking, 
thin,  and  pale  as  a  ghost." 

All  this  time  the  man  had  not  thought  of  at- 
tributing his  i^uffuring-  to  the  use  of  tobacco ;  but 
one  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  revolt  against 
bein^r  a  slave  to  one  vile  habit  alone,  and  after 
thirty  three  years'  use  he  renounced  it  at  once 
and  forevf  r.  "  Words,"  be  said,  "  could  not 
describe  my  sufft-riiig  and  desire  for  a  time.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  Indian  who,  next  to  all  the 
rum  in  the  world,  wanted  all  the  tobacco.  But 
my  finn  will  'conquervd.  In  a  month  my 
paroxysms' nearly  ceased,  and  soon  aft<-r  left  en- 
tirely. I  was  directly  a  new  roan,  and  grew 
stout  and  haje  as  you  see.  With  the  exception 
of  a  little  asthmatic  breathing,  in  close  rooms 
and  the  like,  for  nearly  twenty  years'  since  I 
have  enjoyed  excellent  health."  . 

On  examination.  Dr.  Corson  found  the  heart 
of  this  individual  apparently  healthy  in  site  and 
structure,  only  irregular,  intermitting  still  at 
every  fourth  pulsation.  He  is  now,  or  was  a 
few  months  ago,  still  living,  a  highly  intelligent 
man,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  stout,  ruddy,  and 
managing  a  large  business. 

Facts  Tike  these  are  worthy  the  grave  consid- 
eration of  those  who  use  the  noxious  herb,  if 
no  better  plea  can  be  urged  in  its  defense  than 
that  it  passes  an  idle  hour,  and  supplies  the  care- 
worn and  depressed  spirit  with  vji  gentle  and 
soothingspecies  of  intoxication. — National  Ma<ja- 


COAL   AS    A   FUEL. 

Speaking  of  the  use  of  coal  as  fuel,  the  Rail- 
road Times  remark :< : 

"  The  progress  of  coal 'consumption  is  a  curi- 
ous part  of  our  social  history.  Thirty  years 
since,  coal  was  scarcely  known  in  dwelling  houses. 
Twenty  years  since  it  had  just  bcijun  to  be  used 
in  houses.  Ten  years  since  it  was  scarcely  usct 
in  steamboats  at  all.  It  was  looked  upon  as  an 
impracticable  thing  for  steamboats  to  use  coal. 
Now  all  steamboats  use  it  that  can  set  it.  The 
same  thing  will  take  place  in  regard  to  locomo- 
tives. They  will  be  adapted  to  coal ;  and  the 
saving  being  added  to  the  profits,  will  increase 
the  dividends  just  so  much." 
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Coal  has  been  used  in  locomotives  for  the  last 
twehe  jears  to  6orae  extent,  add  its  eheapOess 
fully  denaonatrated.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  before  its  extension  to  the  Ottmberland 
mines,  used  coal  in  some  of  their  locomotives 
twelve  )'ear»  ago,  and  obtained  it  from  Schuyl- 
kill councy.  The  transporters  on  the  Beaver 
Meadow  Kailroad  used  coal  in  their  locomotives 
at  least  seven  years  ago,  in  preference  to  wood, 
although  they  cQuld  have  obtained  the  wood  for 
the  mere  expense  of  cutting  on  the  line  of  the 
road.  What  astonrshes'us  is,  that  a  single  loco- 
inotiye  should  have  been  built  for  the  use  of 
wood,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  where  coal 
oould  have  been  obtained  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing 97  or  98  a  ton.  Any  man  that  would  build 
a  locomotive  now  for  the  use  of  wood  as  a  fuel, 
will  find  himself  greatly  behind  the  ago.  The 
Philadelpliia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
attribute  the  great  reduction  in  their  expenses 
to  the  use  of  coal,  although  their  wood  did  not 
cost  them  on  an  average,  over  $3  to  $4  a  cord. 

pitoairn's  island. 

(Continued  from  p«ge  325.] 

Having  now  rapidly  run  over  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  first  settlement  of  this  interesting 
colony,  it  will  be  well  to  stop  for  a  moment  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  island,  after  which  we  shall 
be  able-  to  understand  better  the  notices  of  the 
colony  which  have  been  given  us  by  different 
visitors. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  island  is  to  be 
found  in  a  report  read  by  Captain  Worth,  (who 
visited  it  in  the  Calypso,)  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Soeiety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and 
published,  along  with  some  other  interesting 
notices  of  the  island,  in  the  Colonial  Church 
Chronicle.  "  Pitoairn's  Island,"  the  captain 
says,  "  at  which  1  touched  in  March,  1848,  is 
1,200  feet  high,  and  4}  miles  in  circumference, 
and  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  ut  40  miles 
distance.  Its  coast  is  bold,  and  rises  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  composed  of  high  and  weather- 
beaten  rooks,  on  which  the  surf  breaks  heavily  at 
all  times,  preventing  any  access  to  it,  save  in  two 
places ;  the  usual  landing-place,  called  Bounty 
Bay,  po.ssnsse8  a  satidy  beach,  20  or  30  yards  in 
breadth,  but  a  landing  can  only  be  effected  there 
in  fine  weathor,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
islanders  in  their  whale-boats  and  canoes,  the 
bay  being  studded  with  rocks,  and  the  Mllcrs  so 
high  and  uncertain,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  attempt  it  in  ship's  boats.  On  landing,  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  great  extent  of  rich  and 
cultivable  land  this  island  possesses,  and  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  sceneiy  that  surrounded 
me,  composed  as  it  is  of  rich  valleys  and  precipi- 
tous rocks,  with  a  luxuriance  of  foliage  seldom 
to  I  e  seen  in  islands  so  small  and  detached,  pro- 
ducing notonly  these  fruits  and  vegetables  usnally 
found  in  tropical  climates,  but  also  a  great  num- 


ber of  those  of  more  northern  and  colder  tem- 
peratures. I  was  told  by  the  islanders,  that  the 
cultivated  land  did  not  exceed  60  acres,  whioh 
was  found  amply  sufficient  for  their  present  wants; 
but  that  the  island  contained  at  least  400  acres. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  want  of  water,  of  which 
necessary  article  the  island  contains  none  what- 
ever. This  difficulty,  which  some  years  ago  ap- 
peared so  formidable  that  the  inhabitants  were 
induced  to  abandon' the  island,  has  now  been  en- 
tirely obviated  by  the  construction  of  tanks,  in 
which,  a  quantity  of  water  is  collected  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  island  produces  Indian  corn, 
yams,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  limes, 
lemons,  cocoa  nuts,  oranges,  melons,  pine-apples, 
papaw,  sugar-cane,  arrowroot,  and  tobacco; 
bread-fruit  is  also  grown,  but  the  crop  is  uncer- 
tain. The  stock  reared  comprises  hogs,  goats, 
and  poultry,  all  of  which  are  abundant.  The 
fish  that  frequent  its  coast  are  barracouta,  alba- 
core,  mullct,<  snapper,  and  small  sharks,  but  from 
the  great  depth  of  water,  the  labor  is  so-consider- 
able, that  the  employment  of  fishing  is  not 
followed  to  any  great  extent.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  59°  to  85°  throughout  the  year;  the 
climate  may  be  considered  good,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants subject  to  but  few  diseases." 

The  description  of  the  island  given  by  Captain 
Fanshawe  is  to  much  the  same  effect.  He  com- 
pares it,  as  it  first  appeared,  to  a  little  button  on 
an  immense  sheet  of  blue  cloth,  so  small  and 
solitary  did  it  seem  On  landing,  he  found  it 
very  beautiful,  richly  clothed  with  tropical  shrubs, 
and  displaying  well-cultivated  gardens,  planted 
with  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.  The  crags  and 
precipices  imparted  to  it  a  wild  and  picturesque 
character,  the  deep  blue  sea  coming  close  up  to 
the  rocks. 

Mr.  Brodie  tells  us  that  the  island  is  evidently 
of  volcamc  origin^  the  soil  generally  of  a  deep 
red,  apparently  decomposed  lava,  ahd  very  pro- 
ductive. He  says,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  formerly  inhabited,  though  the  native  race 
must  have  been  extinct  many  years-prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Bounty.  Burial- places  are  still  to 
be  seen,  and  spear-heads  and  stone  axes  are  very 
common  "  These  aboriginal  inhabitants  appear 
to  have  deserted  the  island,  probably  from  want 
of  water. 

We  will  now  inquire  how  the  existence  of  the 
colony  first  became  known  in  Europe.  I  have 
already  said  that  it  remained  unvisited  by  any 
man-of-war  for  a  periodof  twenty-five  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  mutineers.  A  ship  had,  in- 
deed, appeared  off  the  island  in  1795,  vhile  they 
were  yet  alive,  which  so  alarmed  them,  that  they 
hid  themselves  in  the  bush  :  but,  though  a  boat 
appears  to  have  landed,  the  crew,  it  is  supposed, 
failed  to  di^ovcr  any  sign  of  habitation,  and  it  is 
not  known  to  this  day  what  ship  it  was.  In 
1808,  the  Topaz,  an  Anlerican  merchant  ship, 
touched  at  the  island,  and  was  the  first  to  discover 
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the  inhabitaDtSi  her  captain  sent  home  to  the 
fingligh  Admiralty  the  chronometer  and  compass 
of  the  Boantj,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
discovery.  The  struggle  vith  France,  which  vas 
then  going  on,  probably  occnpied  the  minds  of 
men  too  much  to  leave  room  for  any  interest  in 
the  descendants  of  the  mutineers ;  but  in  1814, 
two  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  the  Briton  and  Tagus, 
the  first  commanded  ^y  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  and 
the  other  by  Captain  Pipon,  when  cruising  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  searth  of  the  American  frigate 
Essex,  most  \Hiespectedly  fell  in  within  island 
where  none  was  laid  down  in  the  charts.  "  I, 
therefore,  hove  to,"  says  Sic  Thomas  Staines, 
"  until  daylight,  and  then  closed  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  inhabited,  which  I  soun  dLscovered 
it  'to  be ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  found 
that  every  individual  on  the  island,  40  in  num- 
ber, spoice  very  good  English.  They  proved  to  be 
thedescendantsof  the  deluded  crewof  the  Bounty, 
who  from  Tahiti  proceeded  to  the  above  island, 
where  the  ship  was  burnt.  Christian  appears  to 
have  been  the  leader  and  sole  cause  of  the  mutiny 
in  thatfibip.  A  venerable  old  m  >n,  named  John 
Adams,  is  the  only  surviving  Englishman  of  those 
who  last  quitted  Tahiti  in  her^  and  whose  ex- 
emplary conduct  and  fatherly  care  of  the  little 
colony  could  not  but  command  admiration.  The 
pious  manner  in  which  he  has  reared  all  those 
born  on  the  island,  the  correct  sense  of  religion 
which  has  been  iostilled  into  their  yonng  minds 
by  this  old  man,  has  given  him  the  pre-eminence 
over  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  him  they  look  up 
as  the  father  of  one  and  the  whole  family." 

After  speaking  of  th6  fato  of  Christian  and  bis 
associates,  and  of  the  productions  of  $be  island. 
Sir  Thomas  goes  on  to  say  in  words  which  have 
at  last  been  listened  to — "  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  offering  my  opinion,  that  it  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  laudable  religious 
societies,  particularly  that  for  Propagating  the 
(Jhristiun  religion,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants 
speaking  the  Tahitian  tongue  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish." ^uch  was  the  first  ofiicial  account  re- 
ceived of  the  little  colony.  Captain  Pipon,  of 
the  Tagos,  supplied  further  particalars.  H6  ob- 
serves, "  that  when  they  fell  in  with  the  island, 
they  were  extremely  puzzled  to  .know  what  it 
could  be,  as  Pitcairn's  Island  was  represented  in 
their  chart  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  further  to  the  westward.  If  this  new  dis- 
covery, therefore,  as  they  8upposed  it  to  be, 
awakened  their  cnriority,  it  was  still  more  excited 
when  thoy  ran  in  for  the  land  next  morning,  on 
perceiving  a  few  hats  neatly  built,  amidst  plan- 
tations laid  out  apparently  with  something  like 
order  and  regularity  ;  and  these  appearances  con- 
firmed them  yet  more  in  the  beliet  that  it  could 
not  be  Pitcairn'n  Island,  because  tha(  was  de- 
scribed by  navigators  to  be  uninhabited.  Pre- 
sently they  observed  a  few  natives  coming  down 
a  steep  detcent  with  their   canoes    oa   their 


shoulders,  and  in  a  few  minutes  perceived  one  of 
those  little  vessels  darting  through  a  heavy  surf, 
and  paddling  off  towards  the  ship ;  but  their  as- 
tonishment was  extreme  when,  on  coming  along- 
side, they  were  hailed  in  the  English   language 
with  the  cry — '  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope  now.' 
The  first  young  man  that  sprang  np  the  side 
with  extraordinary  alacrity,  and  stood  before  them 
on  the  deck,  said  in  reply  to  the  question, '  Who 
are  you  ?'  that  his  name'  was  Thursday  October 
Christian,  son  of  the  late  Fletcher  Christian  by 
a  Tahitian  mother;  that  he  was  so  called  because 
he  was  brought  into  the  world  on  a  Thursday  in 
October.     Singularly  strange  as  all  this  was  to 
Sir  Thomas  Sttiinesand  Captain  Pipon,  this  youth 
soon  satisfied  them   that  he  was  no  other  than 
the  person  he  represented  himself  to  be,  and  that 
he  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  history 
of  the  Bounty ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  island  be- 
fore them  was  the  retreat  of  the   mutineers  of 
that  ship.     Young  Christian    was   at  this   time 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  fine,  tall  youth, 
full  six  feet  high,  with  dark,  almost  black  hair, 
and  a  countenance  open  .and  extremely  interest- 
ing.   As  he  wore  no  clothes,  except  a  piece  of 
cloth  round  his  loins,  and  a  straw  hat,  orna- 
mented with  black  cock's  feathers,  his  fine  figure 
and  well-shaped  muscular  limbs  were  displayed 
to  great  advantnge,  and  attri^cted  general  admira- 
tion.    Ilis  body  was  much  tanned  by  exposure 
to    (he  weather,  and   his  countenance   had  a 
brownish  cast,  nninized,  however,  with  that  tinge 
of  red,  80  common  among  the   natives  of  the 
Pacific  islands.     Added  to  a  great  share  of  good 
humor,  we  w6rc  glad  to  trace,  says  Captain  Pipon, 
in, bis  benevolent  countenance,  all  the  features 
of  an  honest  English   face.      The    ingenuous 
manner  in  which  he  answered  all  the  questions 
put  to  him,  and  his  whole  deportment,  created  a 
lively  interest  among  the  ofiicers  of  the  ship,  who, 
while  they  admired,  could  not  but  regard  bim 
with  feelings  of  tenJcrness  and  compassion;  his 
manner,  too,  of  speaking  English  was  exceeding- 
ly pleasing  and  correct,  both  in  grammcr  and 
pronunciation.     Ilis  companion  was  a  fine  hand- 
some youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  of  the  name 
of  George  Young,  son  of  Yonng,  the  midshipman. 
If  the  astonishment  of  the  two  captains  was  great, 
on  making,  as  they  thought.  Ibis  first  and  extra- 
ordinary discovery  of  a^  people  who  had  been  so 
long  forgotten,  and  in  hearing  the  offspring  of 
these  offenders  speaking  their  language  correctly, 
their  surprise  and  interest  were  still  more  strong- 
ly excited,  when,  on  Sir  T.  Staines  taking  the 
two  youths  below,  and  setting  before  them  some- 
thing to  eat,  they  rose   up,  and  one  of  them, 
placing  his  hands  together  in  a  posture  of  devo- 
tion, pronounecd  distinctly  and  with  emphasis, 
in  a  pleasing  tone  of  voice,   the   words,   "  For 
what  we  are  going  to  receive,  the  Lord  make  us 
truly  thankful." 

(To  b«  tonllnon).) 
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WRITTEN  AT  TH?  FIRST  VIEW  OP  NIAWARA 
FALLS. 


•T  JAKES  S.  BUCIINCHAM. 


Hail  !  monarch  of  the  worW  of  Flood*,  whose  majeity 

anil  might 
Fint   dnzzlei,    then   enrapturea,   then    o'lerawm.  the 

aching  sight. 
The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors,  in  every  clime  and 

Kone, 
Grows  dim   beneath    the  splendor   of  thy  glorious 

watery  throne. 
No  fleets  c<to  stop  thy  progren,  no  armies  bid  thee 

suy. 
But  onward,  onward,  onward,  thy   march  still  holds 

its  way. 
The  rising  mist  that  veifs  thee,  as  thy  hermid  goes 

before. 
And  the  music  that  proclaims  thee  is  the  thundering 

cataract's  roar. 
Thy  diadem  is  an  emerald  green,  of  the  purest,  clear- 
est hue. 
Set  around  with  waves  of  snowwhite  foam,  and  spray 

of  feathery  dew ; 
While  tresses  of  the  brightest  pearls,  float  o'er  thine 

ample  sheet, 
And  the  rainbow  lays  its  gorgeous  gems  in  tribute  at 

thy  feet. 
Thy  reign  is  from  the  ancient  days,  thy  sceptre  from 

on  high — 
Thy  birth  was  when  the   glowing  stars  first  lit  the 

distant  slty, — 
The  sun  the  moon,  and  all  the  orbs  that  shine  upon 

thee  now. 
Saw  the  first  wreath  of  glory  that  'twined  thy  infant 

brow, 
And  from  that  hour  to  this,  in  which  I  gaze  upon  thy 

stream. 
From  ««e  to  age,  in  winter's  frost,  or  summer's  sultry 

beam. 
By  day,  by  night,  without  a  paus^,  thy  waves  with 

loud  acclaim, 
In  ceaseless  sounds,  have  still  proclaimed  the  great 

Eternal's  name  ! 
For  whether  on  thy  forest  banks,   the  Indian  of  the 

wood. 
Or  since  bis  day,  the  red  man's  foe  on  bis  father-land 

has  stood ; 
Who'er  has  seen  thiue  incense  rise  or  heard  thy  tor- 
rent's roar. 
Must  have  bent  before  tbe  God  of  all  to  worship  and 

adore. 
Accept,  then,  O  supremely  Great !   O  Infinite !   O 

God  ! 
Prom  this  primeval  altar,  the  pure  and  virgin  sod, 
The  humble  homage  that  my  soul  in  gratitude  would 

pay 
To  Thee  I  whose  shield  has  guarded  me  inall  my  wan- 
dering way.  ' 
FAr  if  thi-  ocean  be  as  nought,  in  the  hollow  of  thine 

hand. 
And  the  stars  of  the  bright  firmanent,  in  thy  balance 

grains  of  sand  ; 
If  Niagara's  rolling  flood,  seem  great  to  us  who  hum- 
bly bow. 
Oh!  great  Creator  of  the  whole,  how  passing  great 

artThoa! 
But  though  thy  power  is  far  more  vast  than  finite  man 

can  scan, 
Still  grtattr  is  thy  mercy  shown  to  weak  dependant 

man; 
For  him  tbon  eloth'st  the  fertile  globe  with  herbs  and 

fruit  and  seed, 
For  him  the  seas,  the  lakes,  the  streams  supply  his 
bonrly  need. 


Around,  on  high,  or  far,  or  near,  the  universal  whole 
Proclaims  thy  glory,  a*  the  orbs  in  their  fixed' courses 

roll. 
And  from  creation's  grateful  voice,  the  hymn  ascends 

above, 
While  Heaven  re-echoes  back  to  earth  the  chorus, 

-  God  is  Love." 
1838. 


TO  A  SINGING  BIRD. 

Blithe  little  prisoned  warbler ! 

Thy  silver  tones  outbreak, 
Like  rain-drops  among  summer  leaves, 

Or  on  a  glassy  lake. 
Bow  can  such  joyous  carols . 

Flow  from  tby  trembling  breast. 
When  thou  art  held  in  lonely  gloom. 

Far  from  thy  native  nest  7 

Thy  home  of  bloom  and  verdure 

Among  Canary's  isles. 
Where  nature's  lap  is  filled  with  flowers. 

And  nature's  face  with  smiles, — 
Where  o'er  the  glistening  meadows, 

The  perfumed  breezes  run, 
And  waters  hide  in  shadel  fount*. 

Or  sparkle  in  tbe  sun  ; — 

Oh  I  dost  thou  never  sadden. 

And  droop  thy  bead  In  pain. 
At  memory  of  that  pleasant  home, 

Thou  ne'er  may'st  see  again  t 
The  plune-tree  bent  above  thee 

With  blossoms  on  its  bough, 
The  vine  leaves  clustered  by  thy  side — 

Where  are  tbe  bright  things  now  I 

Thy  wings  that  chafed  the  sunbeam 

Have  weak  and  nerveless  grown  ; 
And  faded  is  the  golden  hoe, 

Which  on  thy  plumage  shone  i 
There  is  no  light  above  tb^e 

To  ulad  thy  little  eye. 
And  thou  art  even  banished  from 

The  sight  of  the  blse  sky. 

And  yet  thou  hast  forgotten 

Thy  nature's  grievous  wrong, 
And  thy  full  heart  triumphantly 

Pours  forth  itself  in  song. 
Though  captive  and  forsaken. 

Of  all  thy  joys  bereft. 
The  impulse  which  now  prompts  tby  lay 

Is  still  unto  thee  left. 

>  Oh  sweet,  enchanting  minstrel ! 

I  bless  thee  for  the  thought. 
Which  thy  unstudied  harmony 

Unto  niy  soul  has  brought : 
If,  in  thy  hour  of  darkness. 

Such  grateful  joy  is  thine. 
How  should  the  immortal  hope  within 

Forbid  me  to  repine  I 


PBACBBS. 

'  The  fact  tbat  gome  Muthern  tribes  of  Indiana 
have  orchards  producing  soperior  peachrs,  has 
led  many  persons  to  suppose  tbat  the  fruit  mta 
am6Dg  theproducts  of  America,  when  first  dis- 
covered. This  is  an  error.  The  peach  vas 
introdncad  into  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards, 
prior  to  its  settlement  by  the  French.  It  h»n 
since  grown  spontaneoasly:  and^in  many  respects, 
apparently  indigenousj  but  the  original  stock  was 
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imported.  It  ia  believed  that  this  fruit  has  been 
prodaoed,  throoghoot  the  world,  from  the  stock 
originally  obtained  in  Perua. . 


PUNCTDAIiTTT.  ♦ 

It  is  said  of  Melanothon,  that  when  he  made 
an  appointment,  he  expected  not  only  the  hoar, 
but  the  minute,  to  be  fixed,  that  no  time  might 
be  wasted  in  the  idleness  of  suspense;  and  of 
Washington,  that  whcn'his  secretary,  being  repeat- 
edly late  in  his  attendance,  laid  the  blame  on  his 
wa|ch,  "  You  must  either  get  another  watch,  or 
I  another  secretary." 

The  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Rash,  was  never  absent 
from  duty  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  except 
during  one  somewhat  protracted  illness,  for  forty 
years;  his  presence  being  required  at  10  o'  clock, 
on  every  Wedtiesday  and  Friday  mornings;  and 
we  have  beard  him  say,  that,  dnringall  that  time, 
he  had  never  arrived  either  five  minutes  before, 
or  five  minutes  after  the  time! 

His  colleague,  the  late  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick, 
was  extrenely  punctual.     Hia  appointments  for   or 


was  so  distinguished,  and  saying,  "  it  is  now  pre- 
cisely the  time  of  appointment,"  rang  the  bell. 
We  have  never  forgotten  the  lesson,  and  wish 
that  our  younger  friends  who  read  this  will  ever 
bear  it  in  memory  when  they  have  dealings  with 
08. — National  Defender. 


consultation  were  always  made,  if  possible,  at 
five  minutes  hefureihe  hourat  first  taggested;  and 
were  considered  broken  if  either  party  was  absent 
when  the  State  House  clock  struck  the  boar. 
We  well  remember  in  oar  earlier  days,  when  in 
surgical  practice,  having  had  strong  evidence  of 
this  trait  of  his  character,  and  the  consequence  he 
gave  it.  Our  appointment  for  meeting  in  a  part 
of  the  city  distant  from  both  ouroffices,  was  fixed 
for  "five  minutes  before  10  o'  clock,  in  the 
morning,"  and  the  writer  arrived  on  the  steps 
of  the  patient's  dwelling  atprecisely  eight  minutes 
before  the  time.  Between  six. and  seven  minutes 
thereafter.  Dr.  Physick  having  descended  from 
his  carriage  approached,  watch  in  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  rare  and  meaning  smile: 

"I  am  sorry  to  find  so  young  a  man  so  negli- 
gent of  punctuality.  Punctuality,  uiy  dear 
Doctor,  is  essential  both  to  medical  justice  and 
medical  aacoess?" 

♦'  Why,  Doctor,"  we  replied,  snatching  our 
watch  from  the  fob,"  it  is  yet  more  than  one 
minute  to  the  time,  or  my  watch  is  in  error  I" 

"But  you  must  have  been  here  several  minutes 
already.  I  had  occasion  to  stop  nearly  a  square 
above;  and  found  a  gentleman  absent  from  his 
place  of  appointment,  but  I  observed  you  waiting 
then  I" 

"Bat  Doctor,  you  ktfow,  it  is  best  to  'take  time 
by  the  forelock.' " 

"  Very  true  ;  but  'time  is  money,'  and  many 
other  things  beside.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  be  too 
early,  as  too  late  I" 

"  t  have  but  one  other  excuse,"  we  rejoined; 
"you  ride,  and  I  walk;  I  must  allow  some  larger 
margin." 

The  Do«tor  gave  us  one  of  thoM  courteous, 
but  majestic  bowa  for  which  that  marble  man 


THE  BLOOD    PABA8ITK. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  peculiar  colon 
exhibited  by  lakes'  and  other  pieces  of  water,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  are  in  general  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  vegetable  and  Bometimes  ani- 
mal productions.  Such  simple  organisms  as  the 
lowest  tribes  of  freshwater  algK,  which  repre- 
sent the  zero,  of  vegetable  life,  are  found  in 
every  situation  suitable  for  their  development ; 
even  the  rain  and  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere  are 
thickly  impregnated  with  such  microscopic 
beings.  One  of  these  minutest  productions, — 
Protococcus  nivalit, — ^is  developed  in  the  snow 
of  northern  regions,  to  which  it  communicates 
the  color  of  blood,  and  is  hence  called  "  red  " 
bloody  Snow."     This  simple   plant. 


aisting  only  of  a  single  cell,  which  propagates 
itself  by  division  into  a  number  of  separate  cells, 
has  been  long  known  by  botanists ;  but  another 
productinn  allied  to  it,  or  at  least  presenting  a 
resemblance  in  general  appearance,  and  certainly 
not  less  remarkable,  has  just  been  brought  into 
notice  by  M.  Montague,  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History,"  for  October, 
1852. 

M.  Montague  observes : — "  An  extraordinary 
phenomenon  has  just  passed  under  my  eyes,  to 
which  I  beg  to  chII  the  attention  of  the  arademy 
for  a  moment.  I  had  lalready  some  knowledge 
of  it  fmm  two  Memoirs  which  have  treated  of  it 
specially,  but  had  never  witnessed  it  previously. 
Moreover,  this  phenomenon  is  so  rare  that  I  am 
not  aware  of  its  having  ever  been  mentioned  in 
this  country.  I  am  speaking  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  parasite,  either  animal  or  vegetable, 
which,  under  certain  circum8tancei>,  attacks  ali- 
mentary subutunoea,  eapecially  pastry,  commu- 
nicating to  them  a  bright  red  color,  resembling 
that  of  bright  arterial  blood.  According  to  the 
interpretation  of  several  historical  facts  given  by 
M.  Ehrenberg,  who  has  published  a  very  inter- 
esting and  erudite  work  upon  this  production, 
its  appearance  in  the  dark  ages  must  have  given 
rise  to  fatal  errors,  by  causing  the  condemnation 
of  unhappy  victims  to  capital  punishments  for 
crimes  of  which  they  were  totally  innocent.  It 
is,  in  fact,  to  this  phenomenon  that  we  must  ru- 
fer  all  those  instances  of  blood  found  in  bread, 
on  consecrated  wafers,  etc  ,  which  the  credulitj  of 
our  fathers  attributed  to  witchcraft,  or  regarded 
as  prodigies  of  fatal  presase." 

M-  Montague  happenea  to  be  with  M.  Aug. 
Le  Prevost  at  the  Ch&teaa  du  Parquet  in  July, 
1852,  when  the  temperature  had  been  exoeed- 
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ingly  high  for  about  ten  gaccessive  days.  It  was 
there  that  the  curious  produotion  was  observed, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  continued  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere, was  instrumental  in  providing  the  cod- 
ditions  suitable  for  its  development.  "  The  ser- 
vants, much  astonished  at  what  they  saw,  brought 
us  half  a  fowl  roasted  tho  previous  evening, 
which  was  literally  covered  with  a  gelatinous 
layer  of  a  very  intense  carmine  red,  and  only  of 
a  bright  rose  color  where  the  layer  was  thinner. 
A  out  melon  aUo  presented  some  traces  of  it. 
Some  cooked  cauliflower  which  Lad  been  thrown 
•way,  and  which  I  did  not  see,  also,  according 
.to  the  people  of  the  hou<>e,  presented  the  same 
appearance.  Lastly,  three  days  afterwards,  the 
leg  of  a  fowl  wus  also  attacked  by  the  same  pro- 
duction." 

From  a  microscopic  examination  M.  Montague 
concluded  it  to  be  the  same  thing  which  had 
been  observed  by  M.  Ehrenbcrg,  viz.,  a  minute 
animalcule,  bearing  the  scientific  title  of  Mwiai 
prodiijioM.  This  was  coahrmed  by  a  specimen 
from  Dr.  Bayer,  which  had  been  developed  upon 
cooked  rice,  and  submitted  by  that  gentleman  to 
M.  Montague's  examination  some  years  ago. 
The  individuals  which  compose  the  substance  are 
so  exceedingly  small  as  to  require  a  magnifying 
power  of  iiiiM  diameters  to  see  them  satisfacto- 
rily. Their  diameter  was  measured  at  onc-seven- 
hundreth  of  a  millimeter  ! 

M.  Montague  mentions,  that  the  "  parasite  " 
is  propagated  with  great  facility,  when  sown  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  in  cooked  rice  for  exam- 
ple, placed  between  two  pistes,  or  in  closed  ves- 
sels. M.  Sutto  does  not  agree  in  the  opinion  of 
it  being  an  animalcule,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a 
fungus — Zoogalactina  imetropha. 

This  production,  though  so  very  minute,  is 
not  entirely  without  its  economical  uses.  An 
ingenious  chemist  of  Padua,  M.  P.  Ool,  has 
been  succes.sful  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
tinging  of  silk  in  the  various  shades  of  rose  co- 
lor, the  tint  being  very  delicate. 


PHILADELPHU  MARKETS. 

Flodb  and  Mial. — There  ia  rather  more  inquiry 
for  Fiour,  and  the  receipts  and  stocks  beinf  aroall, 
prices  are  rather  lirmer.  Sales  of  standard  and  good 
brands  at  $9  00  and  :g9  23  per  bbl.,  and  extra  at  $9  37 
a  911  00.  Sales  to  retailers  and  bakers  to  a  lair  ex- 
tent, from  $9  00  up  to  $10  00.  Rye  Flour  and  Com 
Meal  are  unchanged  ;  the  former  is  held  lirmly  at  S7, 
and  tha  latter  at  iM  SO  per  bbl. 

Oraih. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  Wheat  at  full 
rates,  but  supplies  come  forward  very  slowly.  Sales 
of  4300  bushels  fair  and  prime  Southern  red  at  %l  83 
a  $1  90  per  bushel ;  white  at  $1  08  a  $3  OS.  Rye  at 
$1  13  a.$l  IS  lor  new,  and  $1  3S  a9137  for  old.  Corn 
ia  acarce  at  98c,  afloat.  Oats  are  doll  and  prices  un- 
settled ;  sales  of  10,000  bushels  new  Delaware  inferior 
at  37c,  and  prime  at  40  a  41c. 

Clovbbbbed  is  more  inquired  after,  but  there  is 
little  or  none  left  in  first  hands;  we  quote  at  $7  a 
S7  SO  per  84  lbs.  Last  sales  of  Timothy  at  $4  SO  per 
bashel,-attd  Flaxseed  at  $1  80. 


WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge o' 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  .Iohh 
HuEN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wh.  W.  Mooas,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

BYBERRY- BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  uhich  will  ba 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Bybcrry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Pbilada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwoll's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  o(  the  pupils. 

Tkrms. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  direct  to 

JANE  HILLBCRN, 
Byberry^  Pa. 
Rfftrenctt. 
CuASLSs  Stokbs,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 
WrbLiAH  Pabry,  Cinnamioson,  N.  J. 
CHABI.KS  Kaiqhh,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Chakles  Wiluams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 
JoBN  SiHMons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 
A.  T.  W.  WaioHT,  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  Sehool. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 


[.FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  ROYS'  DE- 
Jj  PAKTMENT. — The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
Institution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aamon  B. 
IviHs  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  leieace 
will  be  delivered,  as  usual,  to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  33  dollars,  30  dollars,  and 
15  dollars,  per  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

Saxttki.  J.  Lbvick, 

300  N.  'I  bird  St. 
M«cruEaso(f  SArncEKs, 

38  N.  Fourth  St. 
John  J.  Wuitb, 

306  Arch  St. 
MaHtba  Melloi, 

S  Franklin  St., 
6th  mo.  16.  Philadelphia. 


SFASONKI)  LUMBER— constantly  on   hand 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 
R.  A.  Williams, 

J.  .1.  WiLLlAl 

8th  mo.  4-r3m.  F>  SHOiMAaaa. 


and 


.lAMS,  J 

aa.     \ 


Merrihew  tt  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  iti't 
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Extract  from  a  biographical  sketch  of  Martha 
Lucv  Pease,  of  Henibury  Bill,  Bristol,  wife 
of  Thoma*  Pease,  deceased  1852,  agedtwentjf- 
nine  years. 

The  object  of  these  tnemeotos  of  the  depart«><l, 
is  to  magnity  the  grace  of  oar  Lord  whereby  they 
were  rpdeemed  from  the  earth,  and  prepared  for 
the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Their  ezpcricnoe  of 
the  Lord's  goodness  and  love  is  given,  that  they 
may  serve  as  beacons  to  the  tempest-tost^oyager, 
— as  warnings  to  the  thoughtless  passer  through 
this  world,  or  as  encouragement  to  the  pilgrim 
to  the  better  one, — and  not  as  enoominms  on  the 
▼irtues  of  the  loved  and  cherished  ones  "  gone 
before." 

ConRiderations  like  these  natilrally  suggest 
themselves  when  about  to  write  of  one,  who  in 
so  remarkable  a  degree,  attracted  the  admiration 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  who  diffased 
such  a  sunshine  of  love  and  happiness  on  all 
around  her.  The  root  and  spring  of  all  was  the 
love  of  Christ  dwelling  in  her.  The  real  adorn- 
ment was  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit. 

She  had  attained,  by  a  series  of  yicissitudes 
and  trials  almost  from  her  childhood,  a  degree 
of  self-oontrol  and  a  ripeness  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, but  seldom  enjoyed  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life.  In  every  relationship  of  daughter, 
sister,  wife,  and  mother,  the  uniform  tenor  of 
her  life,  almost  from  her  earliest  years,  testified 
that  she  had  been  with  Jesus,— that  she  had  sat 
at  his  feet,  that  she  had  learned  of  him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  But  mnch  as  there 
was  that  was  engaging  in  her  as  a  child,  she  was 
not  faultless.  Naturally  of  a  high  spirit,  there 
was  the  conflict  to  pass  throagh  in  being  brought 
entirely  nnde^  the  control  of  the  power  of  Divine 
gnuM.  At  an  early  age,  she  gave  evidence  of 
having  been  visited  by  the  convictions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  she  yielded  to  its  heavenly  inflnences. 

She  WM  the  daughter  of  Henry  nod  Mary 


Agg8,'and  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  she 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  a  governess,  a 
person  of  deeply  religions  mind  and  cultivated 
intellect,  but  of  dulicate  lualth;  one  who  had 
adopted  from  conviction,  I'the  principles  of  our 
Society,  and  had  been  received  intomerubership. 
To  this  Friend  she  became  much  attached,  and 
the  letters  she  occasionally  wrote  to  her  shew  the 
conscientionsDcs^,  and  fear  of  God,  in  which  she 
began,  as  acliild,  to  walk.  From  one  of  these, 
written  in  18«iti,  when  she  was  about  twelve  years 
old,  the  following  is  nn  extrict  : 

"  My  dear — ,  T  have  thought  a  great  deal  of 

dear  Papa  and  my  poor  cousins,  especially . 

I  do  not  at  all  know  what  state  of  mind  she  was 
in  when  she  died,  but  I  truly  hope  she  now  wears 
a  crown  of  glory,  and  thnt  all  her  sorrows  are 
nowpasscd.^Ibclievcherdcarfather  went  to  that 
Paradi(e~hb6ve,  and  0,  what  a  happy  meeting, 
to  meet  her  Saviour  and  her  God,  and  to  sing 
with  her  beloved  father  praises  to  Qod  and  the 
Lamb  for  ever  !  I  sometimes  think  I  should  like 
to  die,  but  I  know  not  the  sting;  and  if  I  were  to 
die  now,  0  !  what  would  be  my  portion  ?  I  hope 
to  be  spared  to  conquer  my  temper,  and  to  be 
more  kiod  and  obedient  to  dear  papa,  mamma, 
and  thee,  my  dear  governess ;  1  will  pray  for 
strength,  and  will  try.  Please  to  excuse  my  dis- 
obedience and  unkindness  to  thee.  Bnt,  dear 
A.  G.,  the  young  must  die  as  well  as  the  old,  and 
I  ought  to  be  reudy  :  why-  should  he  sparo  me 
more  than  any  of  my  neighbors  7  Many  of  thenii 
ah  1  very  many  of  them  were  more  pious  thfn  I 
am.  We  oall  ourselves  Christians,  bnt  are  in 
reality,  many  of  us,  very  wicked,  and  it  is  some- 
times with  very  great  difficulty,  that  I  give  np 
to  dear  little  Harry ;  but  when  I  remember  that 
every  time  I  give  np  it  will  be  less  difficult  the 
next  time,  I  think  it  quite  worth  while  to  do  it, 
besides  giving  him  pleasure;  and  these  words 
generally  come  into  my  mind,  "  Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  bo  called  the  children 
of  God."  0,  what  an  honor,  to  be  called  a  child 
of  Gk)d  I  who  would  not  bo  eager  to  be  ealled 
that?  •  •  •  •  When  I  make  my  poor 
simple  prayer  to  God  at  night,  I  do  not  fi>rget 
thee.  I  pray  for  thee,  that  thy  pain  may  be 
diminished ;  I  would  cheerfully  bear  one  half  of 
iffor  thee,  if  it  should  be  His  will.  Indeed  I 
do  love  thee,  and  though  lam  oAen  very  nangfaty^ 
I  am  always  sorry  when  I  let  the  tempterhaT* 
BO  mnch  dominion  over  me."    •    •    •   .• 
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As  Rhe  grew  up,  her  mind  seems  to  have 
gradually  matured  in  the  Christian  life — the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul ;  she  became  very  prayerful, 
spent  portions  of  time  daily  in  gtudiously  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  seeking,,  and  sometimes 
sweetly  partaking  of  oommunicn  with  her  God 
and  Saviour.  It  became  easy  to  see  by  her  in- 
creasingly watchful  and  self-denying  conduct, 
her  closely  guarded  conversation — so  ready  to 
promote  every  one's  comfort  without  considera- 
tion of  her  own,  so  ready  toproteot  the  character 
of  the  absent,  to  put  the  kindest  construction 
upon  the  motives  aod  actions  of  others,  so  gentle 
and  diffident,  yet  evincing  so  much  Christian 
courage,  that  the  seed  uf  the  kiugdjm  was  sown 
iu  gouJ  ground,  and  that  giving  all  diligence,  she 
was  adding  to  faith,  virtue — knowledge — pa- 
tience— ohaiity. 

A  few  ex'.racts  from  her  memoraniJa  and  letters 
will  inatrui-tively  illustrate  her  ppiriiiial exercises, 
'  and  the  clmraclor  of  her  Christian  experience, 
from  her  early  youth  to  maturer  years. 

Twelfth  month,  31st,  1841.  "I  have  en- 
deavored during  this  month  to  rise  early,  and 
employ  my  time  usefully.  In  reflecting  on  the 
events  of  this  year,  I  feel  my  own  short-comings. 
How  little  spiritual  growth  has  kept  pace  with 
the  advantages  I  enjoy  ;  yet,  through  the  assist- 
anoe  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  I  have  often  en- 
deavored jifler  watchfulness,  and  that  I  may  truly 
be  prepared,  whenever  the  summons  may  come, 
to  hear  with  joy  the  call  of  my  Lord.  And  now, 
on  entering  a  fresh  year,  0,  assist  thy  hand- 
maiden more  humbly  and  diligently  to  follow  in 
every  good  work,  to  the  promotion  of  Thy  own 
glory !" 

Fourth  month,  1st,  1843.  "  A  letter  men- 
tions that has  spoken  in  meetings  for  the 

first  time.  She  is  only  twenty,  very  young  for 
such  a  service,  bat  T  believe  the  Lord  will  be 
with  her  and  support  her;  and  while  I  have 
dwelt  much  on  her  being  called  so  early,  I  have 
thought  that  the  still  small  voice  whispered  to 
me^  '  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.'  0,  my  Heavenly 
Father !  if  it  bo  thy  blessed  will,  may  I  humbly 
obey." 

Fifth  month,  15th,  (her  birthday.)  "  What 
improvement  has,  this  year,  been  made  ?  0, 
how  far  short  do  I  fiill.  I  cannot  think  the  day's 
work  has  kept  pace  with  the  day,  but  yet  I  trust 
that  through  divine  grace,  the  time  has  not  been 
spent  idly.  Several  little  givings  up  have  been 
accomplished,  and  I  trust  a  more  even  temper 
retained.  O,  my  Heavenly  Father  !  work  in  me, 
and  mould  me  for  thy  service, — for  thy  glory  ; 
and  0,  crush  any  hypocrisy  in  me." 

Sixth  month,  2d.  "The  Yearly  Meeting 
«nded, — a  nice  time.  If  I  am  never  again  per. 
mitted  to  attend  one,  this  leaves  a  sweet  savour. 
I  trust  I  am  resigned  to  thy  will,  O  my  Heavenly 
Father,  for  I  feel  assured  of  thy  love,  and  that 
thou  wilt  never  leave  nor  forsake  me,  though  so 


unworthy  of  thy  love,  thy  lung-suffering,  and  thj 
marcy." 

Tenth  month,  9th.  "  My  Saviour  has  been 
very  near ;  he  soothes  me  when  I  am  bowed  down 
with  weakness. 

""Thou  that  art  love,  O  pity  and  lorgive. 

Ami  let  Thy  breath 
Touch  and  make,  pure  the  flame 

That  knowa  not  death. 
Bearing  it  up  to  Heaven,  loVe*«  own  abode." 

Yes,  to  Thy  care  let  me  commit  what  is  most 
precious,  and  say,  •  Thy  will  be  done.' " 

Sixth  month.  6th.     "To-day  called  on , 

and  felt  a  desire  to  hand  a  little  encouragement 
to  dear  E.,  but  felt  so  weak,  and  fearful  it  should 
be  in  my  own  strength,  that  I  did  not.  0,  my 
I'ather,  yet  bear  with  thy  unprofitable  servant, 
and  graciously  be  yet  near  to  assist  me." 

Eighth  month,  Ist.  _  "  I  have  felt  very  low, 
yet '  He  who  has  helped  thee  is  still  near,'  seem 
the  consoling  words  whispered  in  my  ear  :  then, 
O  my  soul, 

"  With  quickened  steps,  thy  heavenward  race  pursue, 
And  nought  of  danger,  ngaght  of  trial  fear." 

Tenth  month,  11th,  1846.  "  I  have  to-day 
felt  the  renewed  love  of  my  Heavenly  Father, 
calling  me  and  requiring  me  to  be  more  entirely 
His.  0  help  and  keep  Thy  servant  amid  the 
snares  laid  on  all  sides,  for  thy  youthful  followers 
especially.  Let  me  daily  have  recourse  to  that 
Fountain  opened  for  sin.  Thou  great  Physician 
of  souls,  heal  my  wounded  spirit,  and  pour  in  the 
balm  of  thy  love.  Strengthen  mc  to  give  up  all 
for  Thee,  aod  to  follow  in  the  path  in  which  thou 
wouldst  guide  me.  Be  thou  with  me,'  for 
the  struggle  is  sometimes  almost  too  much  for 
me. 

Third  month,  1848.  «  How  little  things  dis- 
tract my  attention.  How  needful  to  be  on  the 
watch.  0  that  1  might  never  he  a  stumbling 
block  to  others,  but  by  a  lowly  and  consistent 
walk,  glorify  Gud,  aod  be  a  useful  member  of  his 
militant  Church." 

Fifth  month,  7lh.  "  This  month  has  set  in 
with  beautiful  weather.  This  country  looks 
beautiful ;  how  lovely  the  prospect  I  But  in  my 
solitude  conflicting  thoughts  have  almost  dis- 
tracted my  mind,  and  none  have  witnessed  my 
tears.  How  fervently  I  desire  to  do  that  which 
is  right  in  the  Divine  sight.  He  only  who  knows 
every  thought  can  tell.  I  sometimes  believe  the 
deep  baptisms  have  tended  to  my  advthicement 
heavenward,  and  0  then !  I  have  not  had  one 
trial  too  mueh." 

Ninth  month,  23d'  "  This  has  been  n  stormy 
day,  my  poor  mind  beaten  bnd  tcsscd.  Ari.-<- 
for  my  help,  0  Lord  !  let  mc  never  lose  my  trust 
in  thee,  but  do  thou  steer  the  tempcst-to.<sed  bark 
to  the  haven  of  pcucc,  there  for  ever  (o  anchor 
safe  on  the  Heavenly  shore." 

Bruce  (irove.  Twelfth  month,  28th,  1648. 
"  I  rejoice  to  be  here  again  ;  and  on  my  return. 
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the  words  arose  in  my  mind,  '  wbat'ghall  I  render 
nnto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  towards  me.' 
I  feel  Bach  an  unprofitable  servant,  so  often  de-' 
parting  from  the  path  in  which  He  would  lead 
me,  and  yet  he  is  pleased  again  and  again  to  visit 
me  with  his  love,  and  to  whisper  peace  to  my 
weary  sonl;  '  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.'  0  He  will 
carry  us  through  all  as  we  keep  close  to  him, 
and  iQ  the  end,  if  ite  be  permitted  to  see  the  glory 
of  his  salvation,  and  the  words  <  well  done'  are  ad- 
dressed to  us,  all  the  trials  and  crosses  of  this  fleet- 
ing scene  will  sink  a.s  nothing  before  our  view." 

Bruce  Gi-ove,  Fifth  month,  2d,  1849.  "I 
often,  my  tiear  cousin,  bear  thee  in  mind,  and 
foel  nearly  and  tenderly  united  to  thee.  Mayest 
thou  be  upheld  through  all  thy  steppings.  Firm 
seems  my  belief,  that  He  who  has  thus  far  been 
t^y  leader  and  helper,  will  be  thy  rock  and  sup- 
port to  the  end.  0,  He  is  such  a  gracious 
Master,  such  a  tender  Father !  chiding  so  gently, 
rewarding  so  richly !  Mcthioks  it  is  little  to 
give  up  all  for  such  wages  ;  though  truly  the 
struggle  is  often  severe,  and  the  flesh  so  weak." 

Constrained  by  the  love  of  Christ,-  and  mak- 
ing the  discipline  of  her  own~  heart  her  daily 
oaro,  as  by  these  reonrds  of  her  inner  life  appears 
evident ;  and  cultivating  that  charity  which 
beareth — belicvcth — hopeth— endureth — and  "is 
kind  ;"  she  p6ssessed,  at  the  Biime  time,  a  good 
insight  into  general  character,  and  never  con- 
nived at  what  ■  she  deemed  wrong  in  others. 
Aptly  applying  to  their  actions,  when  circum- 
stances required  it,  those  principles  of  Christian 
integrity  and  justice  by  which  she  was  herself 
governed,  she  was  bold  in  reproving  the  untruth- 
ful and  the*  unjust,  especially  when  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  defamed  and  the  oppressed. 

Frequent  changes  of  residence,  though  favor- 
able to  the  fnrmation  of  her  character  in  some 
respects,  were  a  disadvantage  in  others.  She 
could  not  engage  in  any  regular,  systematic  plan 
of  usefulness  auinng  the  poor,  towards  whom  her 
sympathies  were  largely  extended.  When  about 
nineteen,  however,  she  umlertook  a  IJible  dis- 
trict, and  engaged  in  domiciliary  visitatiem  among 
the  poor  in  her  own  neighborhood.  Unfailing 
kindness,  urbanity,  sound  judgment,  with  tender 
sympathy,  and  generosity  towards  real  distress, 
were  marked  features  in  her  character,  and 
rendered  her  a  valued  co-adjutor,  and  a  true 
friend  to  the  outcast  and  afflicted. 

She  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1852  removed,  with  her  husbftnd 
and  family,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Leeds,  to 
Henbury,  near  Bristol.  After  about  tjro  years 
of  residence  in  that  beautiful  part  of  the  country, 
when  Ihe  cup  of  happiness  seen&ed  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  mercies  of  their  Heavenly 
Father  were  often  aoknowledged  with  heartftlt 
thankfulness,  it  pleased  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well  to  overpast  the  scene,  and  visit  with  inten- 
■est  sorrow  the  happy  home,  by  taking  awny,  in 


the  midst  of  added  joy  and  hope,  the  beloved  wife 
and  mother. 

Her  infant  boy  was  about  three  weeks  old, 
when  she  was  seized  with,  her  last  illness  ;  and 
in  two  weeks  more,  she  had  fled  to  that  rest  and 
peace  in  the  bosom  of  her  Saviour,  which  she  so 
long,  by  faith,  anticipated. 

Immediately  after  the  attack,  which  was  at- 
tended with  severe  pain,  and  laid  her  almost 
prostrate,  she  was   placed  on  a  sofa,  where  she 
.remained  for  forty-nine  hours,  in  imminent  dan- 
ger,    Her  quiet  submission,  amidst  much  bodily 
suffering,  was  very  striking.     Her  sweetness  of 
temper,'  even   then,   did  not  fiiil  her.     It  was 
truly    instructive;    to    be    with    her.     Years    of 
habitual   self coiitrul,    in   prayerful   deptuilcnce 
upon  the  great    Exemplar,    bad   made  lowliness 
and  meekness,  tliunkfulness  and  cheerful  content- 
ment under    all   circumstances,   seem   to   those 
around  her  to  be  almost  her  very  nature.    She 
did  not  belie  herself,  even  in  these  trying  hours." 
He  who  had  bten  the   strength  of  her  life,  was 
her  light  and  her  sulvation,   her  comfort  in  all 
her  tribulation.      She  was  the  one  who  exhibited 
most  entirely  an  abiding  in  the  will  of  God.  She 
remaiaed  uniformly  placij  aud  trustful.     "  Calm 
in  the  bosom  of  her  God,"  she  waited  His  time. 
"My  times  are  in  Thy  hands;"   "Thou  wilt 
never  leave   me,   nor   forsake   me ;"  "  All  my 
springs  are  in  Thee  ;'•  was  the  language  of  her 
heart,    in    substance  often   expressed.     At  her* 
own  request,  the  twenty-third  psalm,  and  many 
favorite  hymns,  were  often  read  to  her.     For 
hours,  almost  nights  together,  her  time  was  thus 
'  passed ;    patience,  peace,    thankfulness,  prayer, 
hiith,  hope,  werethe  atmosphere  of  her  death-bed 
'  scene. 

!      At  length  the  cnse  became  quite  hopeless ; 

'  her  strength  sank,  and  the  cold  finger  of  death 

was  laid  upon  her  brow.     On  one  occasion,  and 

on  one  only,  did  she  shed  tears,  or  utter  a  single 

expression  of  lingering  wish  to  stay.     They  were 

a   mother's    tears :    the    remembrance    of   her 

children  was  more  than   she  could   bear.     The 

,  tender  tie  of  parental  love  could  not  be  severed 

I  without  a  conflict.     Perceiving,  in  its  full  force, 

the  closing  scene  drawing  nigh,  a  glow  of  deep 

'  emotion  suffused  her  expressive  features ;  little 

'  was  said,  but  the  tears  gently,  quickly  flowed. 

After  a  little  recovering  her  self-possession, 
she  said — •'  I  feel  it  so  very  hard  to  give  np  my 
(Aildrcn  ;"  and  soon  after — "  but  my  faith  is 
very  $tronij."  "  That  thou  wilt  recover  ?"  was 
asked ;  "  No,"  she  added  emphatically,  "  in  my 
Saviour."  After  some  further  remarks,  she 
wished  to  have  read  to  her  the  account  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  in  the  garden  of  Gcthsemane.  To 
this  she  listened  with  deep  attention,  and  after- 
wards seemed  to  lay  all  her  dearest  earthly 
treasures  at  the  Divine  foot-stool,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  holy  acquiescence  to  say—-"  Thy  will  b« 
done." 
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This  wu  on  Fir8t-day  mon^iDg.  She  oontioued 
calm  during  the  day ;  her  bodily  powers  gradnally 
becoming  enfeebled,  but  with  mind  olear  to  the 
verj  last,  she  patiently  waited  the  dawning  of 
eternal  day  in  the  paradise  of  God.  "  Can  no 
more  b«  done  ?"  she  said,  within  a  few  hoursof 
her  decease ;  and,  on  receiving  a  reply  in  the 
negative,  sho  seemed  with  confiding  trust  to 
await  the  sammons.  Perfect  composure,  and 
a  most  impreiwive  sweetness  of  expression,  over- 
spread her  countenance.  It  was  a  solemn  mo- 
ment—of prayer— of  joy.  The  last  message  was 
inaudible ;  a  geptle  sigh  heaved  the  breast — life 
forsook  the  perishable  clay — the  spirit  returned 
to  God  who  gave  it. — Annual  Monitor. 

JA         early   piety. — NO.    LVIII. 
Sophia  Iivhtnso7i,  of  Limerick.  Irdand,  davghter 
of  Joseph  and  Jji/dia  Rohinfnt,  deceased  4th 
,     mo.,  1854. 

The  short  life  and  happy  ticath  of  this  dear 
young  friend,  affords  an  interesting  and  inatruc- 
tive  illustration  of  the  importance  and  advantage 
of  havina  the  minds  of  children  early  imbued 
-with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  directed  to  tho  convictions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  own  hearts;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  simple  record  of  the  merciful  kindness 
of  oar  Heavenly  Father  shown  towards  her  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  may  encourage  others  early 
to  seek  that  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jeeos  Christ  whom  be  hath  sent,  which  is  life 
eternal. 

Dear  Sophia  was  of  a  gentle  and  retiring  dis- 
position, and  appears  to  have  been  early  and  fre- 
quently favooid  with  religious  impressions.  In 
her  very  lender  years,  she  was  not  insensible  to 
the  importance  and  privilege  of  prayer ;  and  some 
years  before  her  last  illness,  it  is  remembered 
with  interest  how,  on  the  death  of  » little  brother, 
which  she  felt  deeply,  she  came  weeping  to  her 
mother,  and  expressed  her  desire  to  be  assisted 
to  pray  that  she  might  be  made  a  good  child ; 
patting  up  her  petitions  in  a  few  simple  words, 
to  Him  who  suffereth  little  children  to  come  to 
him,  and  forbids  them  not. 

Her  health,  though  never  robost,  was  pretty 
good,  until  within  a  year  of  her  decease.  Aboat 
that  time,  a  caugh  came  on,  which  not  yielding 
to  the  means  used  for  its  removal,  led  to  a  steady 
decline  of  her  strength ;  and  in  the  Secofd 
month  all  hope  of  recovery  appeared  to  vanish. 
On  being  apprised  of  the  probability  of  her  ap- 
proaching end,  she  at  first  appeared  much 
afTecttd,  and  wept;  hat  in  a  little  while  became 
calmer,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the 
solemn  information  she  had  received  was  "a  re- 
lief to  her,  as  «he  had  often  felt  recovery  doubt- 
fal."  On  her  mother  expressing  her  hope,  that 
fhe  had  not  then  much  to  repent  of;  she  exclaimed 
-—"  0/  mamma,  I  have;  more  than  thoa knows." 


Then,  with  many  tears,  she  spoke  of  having 
allowed  one  of  her  brothers  to  be  punished  for 
something  she  had  done.  It  was  evident  that 
the  good  Remembr4Dcer,  "  the  Spirit  of  Truth," 
was  afresh  at  work  in  her  heart,  and  not  only 
convinced  her  of  sin,  but  led  her  to  repentance 
and  confession ;  and.  the  sequel  instructively 
showed,  that  she  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
Rock  of  her  salvation.  A  i'cnr  evenings  after, 
she  said  that  her  nins  caused  her  much  fear;  she 
spoke  of  a  school-fellow  who  used  to  talk  to  her 
of  things  that  she  ought  not  to  have  listened  to, 
and  that  this  felt  a  burden  to  her  now.  She  was 
reminded  of  the  gracious  promise — ''  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow ,  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool."  She  seemed  a  little  relieved, 
and  exclaimed — "  Ah,  mamma,  I  do  love  mv 
Saviour!" 

At  another  time  she  appeared  discouraged,  and 
wept,  saying  that  she  could  find  bo  comfort.  She 
wished  to  have  the  New  Testament  read  to  her ; 
and  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  6th  of 
Matthew,  and  the  lOtU  and  14th  of  John.  The 
precious  truths  of  the  sacred  volume  appeared  to 
be  blessed  to  her,  and  after  some  time  she  grate- 
fully acknowledged  that  she  feltmnch  more  com" 
fortable. 

One  evening,  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  she  re- 
quested to  be  left  alone,  and  her  voice  was  soon 
heard  in  prayer.  She  afterwards  said  that  she 
felt  much  refreshed.  On  another  occasion  sho 
spoke  very  suitably  to  her  brothers  aad  sisters, 
hoped  that  they  would  road  and  attend  to  their 
Bibles,  and  expressed  herself  in  a  manner  that 
clearly  indicated  the  consolation  sha  was  herself 
favored  to  derive  from  its  sacred  contents.  She 
wished  to  have  some  purchased  to  present  to 
them,  and  wrote  the  appropriate. name  in  each. 

She  once  said  that  she  often  tried  to  fix  her 
thoughts  on  her  Saviour,  and,  at  different  times, 
she  uttered  many  sweet  expres«ion8  of  hope  and 
trust  in  Him.  One  evening,  after  retiring- to 
rest,  she  asked  to  have  the  15th  of  1  Corinthians 
read  to  her.  When  concluded,  she  said,  "  0  how 
beautiful !"  and  cnqaired  for  the  text,  "  Tribula- 
tion worketh  patience,"  &o.,  thus  evincing,  in  an 
interesting  and  instructive  manner,  the  current 
of  her  youthful  thoughts. 

On  the  20th  of  4mo.,  she  seemed  very  poorly, 
and  in  thcaftemooti  suffered  from  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  For  several  minutes  her  lips  were 
seen  to  move  in  prayer ;  at  Jast  she  seemed  no 
longer  able  to  keep  silence,  but  suppKcated  aload, 
"  0  Lord  enable  me  to  put  all  my  trust  in  thee ; 
enable  me  to  bear  all  my  sufferings', — but,  what 
have  my  sufferings  been  to  thine,  Jesus,  sweet 
Jetas  ?  0, 1  hope  my  sins  are  forgiven, — that 
thy  blood  has  made  me  clean."  Her  breath 
being  very  short,  the  abovewas  uttered  at  broken 
intervals,  as  she  sat  propped  up  with  pillowi.  A 
few  minntea  after,  she  called  her  mother,  and 
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raid  :  "  O  mamma,  I  feel  so  bappj  ;  I  never  felt 
each  happiness  before ;  now  I  do  trust  there  is  a 
place  prepared  for  me  in  Heaven;  I  feel  there 
is !'  her  face  beaming  with  an  nnusually  animated 
expression.  One  of  her  brothers  came  into  the 
room  as  she  was  saying,  "  Ah  you  little  know 
what  it  is  to  be  as  I  am.  JIow  differently  I  feel 
now  from  you  !  If  I  had  my  life  to  spend  over 
again,  it'would  be  different  from  what  it  has 
been."  She  afterwards  added,  "  What  is  earth 
compared  with  Heaven  f  Nothing  !"  Soon  after, 
her  father  having  come  in,  she  sapplioatod,  "  O 
Lord  grant  me  an  easy  passage,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
and  if  not,  strength  to  bear  my  sufferings." 

On  the  2l8t,  her  mother  having  gone  to  take 
a  short  resl^,  was  called  at  five  o'clock,  and  found 
her  very  restless.  Her  oonntenanoe  was  much 
altered.  She  enquired  if  her  change  was  com- 
ing, and  prayed  '  for  strength  and  support,  but 
seemed  a  little  distressed.  Her  father  told  her 
not  to  be  dismayed  if  the  tempter  were  permitted 
to  try  herf  but  to  remember  the  assurance  granted 
her  the  day  before,  of  forgiveness  and  heavenly 
happiness,  &o.  She  asked  her  mother  to  come 
near ;  and  when  left  alone  with  her,  she  said 
there  was  something  she  wished  to  tell  her,  and 
hoped  she  would  forgive  her.  On  her  niother 
expressing  her  belief  that  she  had  already  ex- 
perienced Divine  forgiveness,  she  replied — "O 
yes,  mamma^  but  still  I  should  like  to  tell  thee." 
She  then  referred  to  a  childish  naughtiness,  which 
occurred  years  ago ;  and  the  disclosure  appeared 
to  bring  her  great  comfort.  She  folded  her  arms 
ronnd  her  mother's  neck,  and  said — "  Now 
mamma,  my  own  darling  mamma,  I  feel  clear, 
quite  clear."  A  little  after  she  added — "'  Him 
that  comcth  unto  me.  Twill  in  no  wise  oast  out ;' 
Jesns  will  not  cast  me  out." 

As  she  appeared  sinking,  the  children  were 
called  in  ;  she  put  her  arms  around  them,  kissed 
them,  and  told  them  not  to  cry  for  her  ;  she  was 
not  crying,  and  had  nothing  to  cry  for.  After 
this  touching  scene,  she  again  revived,  brightened 
np  in  the  evening,  and  enjoyed  reading  the  New 
Testament  and  her  favorite  hymns,  and  asked  if 
we  thought  she  would  go  that  night,  saying  she 
would  be  glad  to  go. 

On  the  22d,  nor  breathing  was  short  and  dis- 
tressing ;  she  frequently  prayed  for  patience,  and 
said  to  her  nnrae,  "  0  Anne,  thon  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  joy  I  am  going  to  partake  of;  noth- 
ing could  equal  it  that  I  can  compare  it  to."  A 
little  before  twelveat  night,  her  parents  were 
called  to  her  bedside,  and  found  that  the  time 
was  come,  when  their  beloved  child  must  be  for 
ever  removed  from  their  sight ;  she'  looked  at 
her  father,  and  said,  *'  Him  that  oometh  nnto 
me  I  will  not  oast  ont"  He  replied,  "  And 
thoa  believes,  my  darling,  thon  art  going  lb 
Him."  She  answered  impressively,  ''I  do  papa." 
The  words  which  she  then  uttered  in  prayer, 
eonld  not  be  distinctly  heard,  and  after  a  little 


interval,  and  a  few  more  expressions  which  indi- 
cated the  heavenward  tendency  of  her  happy  spirit, 
she  quietly   departed.     Aged  -sixteen  years. 


From  Iba  l«tau»  Hour. 
JOHN    HOWARD. 
(Concluded  from  p*g«  S12  )     , 

In  tracing  the  other  London  haunts  of  Howard, 
we  mast  plunge  into  the  prison  world  of  the  last 
century.  Elsewhere  in  the  metropolis,  what  we 
know  of  him  for  the  rest  of  his  lite  is  next  to 
nothing.  It  is  a  wonderful  progress  we  have  to 
make,  as  we  follow  thi»  illustrious  individual  in 
his  circumnavigation  of  charity,  "  not  to  survey 
the  snmptuousness  of  palaces  or  the  statclincss 
of  temples;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements 
of  the  remains  of  micient  grandeur,  nor  to  form 
a  scale  of  th*  curiosity  of  modern  art;  not  to 
collect  medals  or  collate  manuscripts;  but  to 
dive  into  the  deptlis  of  dungeons,  to  plunge  into 
the  infection  of  hospitals,  to  survey  the  man- 
sions of  sorrow  and  pain,  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression  and  contempt, 
to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neg- 
lected, to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and 
collate  the  distresses  of  all  men."  The  Augean 
stable  which  Hercules  undertook  to  cleanse  is 
no  unapt  symbol  of  the  dens  of  corruption, 
tyranny,  cruelty  and  vice,  which  Howard  re- ' 
solved  to  purify  and  transform,  when  he  entered 
on  his  great  work  of  prison  reformation.  In  his 
book  on  prisons,  he  gives  the  result  of  his  earlier 
visit»to  those  in  London ;  and  from  that  source, 
aided  by  kindred  documents,  we  derive  the  ma- 
terials of  what  for  the  most  part  will  form  the 
rest  of  this  paper.  The  following  passages  have 
a  graphic  character  about  them,  and  enable  as 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  philanthropist  while 
engaged  in  his  errands  of  mercy  i — "  At  each 
visit  I  entered  every  rooni,  cell  and  dungeon, 
with  a  memorandum-boek  in  my  hand,  in  which 
I  noted  particulars  on  the  spot."  "I  have  been 
frequently  asked  what  precautions  I  use  to  pre- 
serve myself  from  infection  in  the  prisons  and 
hospitals  which  I  visit.  I  here  answer,  next  to 
the  free  goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Author  of 
my  being,  temperance  and  cleanliness  are  my 
preservatives.  Trusting  in  Divine  Providence, 
and  believing  myself  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  I 
visit  the  most  noxious  cells ;  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed, I  fear  no  evil.  I  never  enter  an  hos- 
pital or  prison  before  breakfast,  and  in  an  offen- 
sive room  I  seldom  draw  my  breath  deeply." 

A  ^neral  description  of  the  London  prisons 
by  Howard,  gives  a  fearful  idea  of  the  neglect  of 
discipline  which  prevailed  when  he  began  his 
researches.  The  stetistics  which  Howard  sup- 
plies relative  to  the  prison  world  of  London, 
afford  terrible  insight  into  the  miseries  experi- 
enced by  the  captives. 

Newgate  was  rebuilt  between  1778  and  1780. 
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As  then  erected,,  and  aa  it  still  remains,  it  pre- 
sents a  great  improvement  upon  its  predecessor ; 
but,  as  Howard  -observed,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
model;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  gaol  fever  broke  out  there,  which 
he  predicted  would  be  the  result  of  its  defective 
and  faulty  arrangements.  One  shudders  on  en- 
tering the  condemned  cells  which  Howard  opens 
for  our  inspection.  There  are  upon  each  of  the 
tbree'floors,  five,  all  vaulted.  The^strong  stone 
wall  is  lined  all  round  with  planks  studded  with 
broad-headed  nails ;  and  such  is  the  aspect  of 
these  darksome,  solitary  abodes,  that  criihinals, 
before  unmoved,  have  been  struck  with  horror, 
and  have  she  J  teiirs  on  entering  them.  Fifteen 
condemned  cells  happily  appear  to  us,  now  that 
the  criminal  law  has  been  lul'ormed — a  most  un- 
necessary provision;  but  alsis!  when  Howard 
wrote,  they  seemed  not  more  than  to  suffice  for 
the  demand  which  was  creatod  by  the  Draconic 
iseverity  of  the  judicial  code.  In  twelve  years 
467  executions  took  place  in  London,  including 
two  by  burning,  the  two  culprits  being  women, 
one  condemned  for  murder,  the  other  for  coining. 

The  hardened  criminal  and  the  juveaile  of- 
fender were  closely  associateJ ;  and  if  the  latter 
resisted  his  initiation  into  the  mystery  of  the 
prison-house,  he  underwent  a  mock  trial  by 
some  impudent  offender,  who  assumed  the  office 
of  judge,  and  tied  a  knotted  towel  on  his  head  to 
imitate  a  wig.  Prisoners  were  requested  to  pay 
"garnish,"  as  contributions  to  riotous  entertain- 
ments were  called,  and  the  miserable  creature 
who  had  no  money  was  stripped  of  his  clothes, 
in  discharge  of  the  villainous  demand. 

A  singular  relic  of  the  ancient  administration 
of  torture  is  mentioned  by  Howard  as  continuing 
in  a  form  which  was  observed  in  his  time.  When 
prisoners  capitally  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey 
were  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  and  the 
judge  asked,  "What  have  you  to  say  why  judg- 
ment of  death  and  execution  should  not  be 
awarded  against  you  ?"  the  executioner  slipped 
a  whip-cord  noose  about  the  thumbs. 

The  Fleet  Prison  stood  not  far  off  Newgate, 
and  there  the  philanthropist  disclo.ses  some  start- 
ling scenes  of  disorder.  "They  play  in  the 
court-yard  at  skittles,  mississippi,  fives,  tennis, 
etc. ;  and  not  only  the  prisoners,  for  I  saw  among 
them  several  butchers  and  others  from  the  mar- 
ket, who  are  admitted  here  as  at  another  public 
house.  The  same  may  b«  seen  in  many  other 
prisons  where  the  gaoler  ke6ps  or  lets  the  tap. 
Besides  the  inconvenience  of  this  to  prisoners, 
the  frequenting  a  prison  lessen?  the  dread  ot 
being  confined  in  one.  On  Monday  night  there 
was  a  wine  club,  on  Thursday  night  a  beer  club, 
each  lasting  usually  till  one  or  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  need  not  say  how  much  riot  they  occa- 
sion ;  how  the  sober  prisoners  and  those  that  are 
sick  are  annoyed  by  them." 

We  are  next  conducted  to  New  Ludgate,  in 


Bishopsgato  street,  a-  prison  for  debtors,  free  of 
the  city,  and  for  clergypien,  proctors  and  at- 
torneys. The  common  side  debtors  are  in  two 
large  garrets,  iho  forest  and  dock,  which  have  no 
fireplaces.  The  prison  is  out  of  repair,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  very  black,  being  never  whitewashed. 
There  is  nq  ktfirmary,  no  bath.  It  was  in  refe- 
rence to  this  debtors'  prison  that  the  Spectator 
says  ;  "  Passing  under  Ludgate  the  other  duy,  I 
heard- a  voice  bawling  for  charity,  '  which  I 
thought  I  had  somewhere  heard  before.  Coming 
near  to  the  gate,  the  prisoner  called  me  by  name, 
and  desired  I  would  throw  something  into  the 
box."  Happily  it  is  now  all  swept  away,  and 
so  is  the  Poultry  compter,  with  regard  to  which 
Howard  remarks :  "  At  the  roof  of  the  prison 
are  spacious  leads,  on  which  the  master's  side 
debtors  are  sometimes  allowed  to  walk,  but  then 
the  keeper  is  with  them,  for  the  leads  communi- 
cate with  the  adjoining  houses,  one  of  which 
affords  a  ready  escape  from  so  close  a  prison  in 
case  of  fire."  From  this  specimen  of  heedless- 
ness about  the  security  of  the  prisoners,  Howard 
next  takes  us  to  the  Wood  street  compter,  where 
all  are  kept  secure  enough ;  there  we  are  shown 
a  room  about  35  feet  by  18,  with  23  beds  ranged 
round  the  walls,  on  three  tiers  of  shelves.  At 
one  of  his  visits,  he  informs  us,  there  were  in 
this  room  thirty-nine  debtors,  seven  of  them  with 
their  wives  and  children.  The  room  was  swarm- 
ing with  bugs.  There  was  a  chapel  in  the  court, 
and  under  it  a  tap-room ;  within  the  unwhole- 
some prccinct«  of  this  place,  eleven  prisoners 
died  in  1773. 

We  pass  on  nest  to  Bridewell,  where  there 
was  no  court,  and  fresh  air  could  be  obtained 
only  by  means  of  a  hand-ventilator,  with  a  tube 
to  each  room  of  the  women's  ward.  It  enjoyed 
a  privilege  peculiar  to  itself,  that  of  having  an 
allowance  of  rye  straw  once  a  month.  "  No 
other  prison  in  London,"  says  Howard,  "  has 
any  straw  or  bedding."  In  the  new  prison, 
Clerkenweli,  our  reformer  notices  some  com- 
mendable arrangements,  but  condemned  certain 
cabins  or  cupboards,  five  in  number,  only  10 
feet  by  5  in  measurement,  each  with  a  barrack- 
bed  for  two  prisoners;  miserably  close  and  un- 
wholesome colls,  having  no  air  but  from  grates 
over  the  doors  into  the  gallery.  On  visiting  the 
Clerkenweli  Bridewell  in  1777,  he  found  thirty 
convicts,  committed  for  a  term  of  years.  Some 
of  these,  and  others  besides,  were  sick,  and 
complained  of  their  feet,  which  were  actually 
turned  black.  In  1783,  five  were  ill,  one  was 
dying  with  little  or  no  covering  on,  and  in  an- 
other room  one  was  laid  out  dead.  In  the 
women's  sick  ward,  twelve  were  lying  in  their 
clothes  on  the  barrack-bedstead,  and  on /the  floor, 
without  any  bedding  whatever.  In  this  strange 
tour  about  London,  which,  in  proportion  as  the 
scenes  described  shock  our  sensibilities,  must 
have  beeo  to  our  philanthropist  a  series  of  tor- 
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tares,  we  arrive  aext  at  Whitechapel  prison, 
which,  pressnta  nothing  noteworthy,  except  the 
fact  of  the  debtors  banging  oat  a  begging-box 
from  a  little  closet  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  attending  to  it  each  in  turn.  It  bronght  in 
only  a  few  penoe  daily,  of  which  pittance  none 
partook  but  those  who  on  entrance  paid  the 
keeper  half  a  crowUj  and  treated  the  prisoners 
with  haTf  a  gallon  of  beer.  We  hasten  by  the 
Tower  Hamlets'  Gaol,  in^Well-close  Square,  and 
St.  Catharine's  Gaol,  which  Howard,  though  he 
had  visited  them  repeatedFy,  only  briefly  notices; 
nor  can  we  tarry  at  the  Savoy,  with  its  military 
gnard-rooms,  where  the  philanthropist  had  seen 
many  sick  of  the  gaol  distemper,  but  where  he 
afterwards  found  a  decided  improvement  in 
health,  owing  to  better  sanitary  regulations.  We 
mast,  however,  relate  a  striking,  incident  which 
will  ever  associate  with  the  history  of  the  Savoy, 
the  remembrance  of  Howard's  amasing  personal 
ooarage  and  influence  over  prisoners.  During 
an  alarming  riot  there,  the  men  confined  had 
killed  two  of  their  keepers,  and  no  person  dared 
to  approach  them,  until  the  intrepid  philanthro- 
pist undertook  to  do  so.  Gaolers  and  friends 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him ;  but  in  he  went 
among  two  horrid  ruffians,  whose  savage  spirits 
he  so  completely  subdued  by  his  persuasions, 
that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  quietly  con- 
ducted back  to  their  cells.  At  Tothill  Fields, 
Bridewell,  he  informs  us,  the  prisoners  washed 
their  hands  and  faces  every  morning,  before  they 
oame  for  their  allowance,  a  practice  that  riinst 
have  been  very  grateful  to  him,  for  he  ever  en- 
forced the  strictest  cleanliness  on  those  over 
whom  he  had  any  control ;  and  we  remember 
hearing  from  an  old  man,  who  lived  at  Carding- 
ton,  how  he  would  notice  and  reward  the  chil- 
dren whose  hands  were  clean ;  and  that  he  once 
said  to  a  cottager  who  was  not  over-fond  of  self- 
ablution,  "  John  Basset,  go  home  and  wash  yonr 
hands,  or  no  dinner."  Howard  describes  West- 
minster Gate-house  as  empty,  but  the  King's 
Bench,  Southwark,  as  full  to  overflowing.  It 
was  so  crowded  in  the  summer  of  ^76,  that  a 
prisoner  paid  five  shillings  a-week  for  half  a  bed. 
and  many  lay  in  the  ohapel.  The  debtors,  with 
their  families,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  within 
the  prison  walls,  amounted  to  a  population  of 
1004. 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  London  prisons,  the 
Marshalsea  was  the  worst,  where  debtors  and 
pirates  were  huddled  together  in  dark  narrow 
rooms,  four  men  in  each,  sleeping  in  two  beds. 
The  tap-room  was  let  to  a  prisoner,  and  there 
the  inmates  of  the  place,  at  times,  slept  on  the 
floor;  and  to  show  the  habits  of  drinking  which 
prevailed,  it  is  sufficient  to  repeat  a  statement 
by  Howard,  that  one  Sunday  600  pots  of  beer 
were  brought  in  from  a  neighboring  public  house, 
beoaase  the  prisoners  did  not  like  the  beverage 
sspplied  by  the  tapster  within  tbe  walls.    The 


spot  where  we  close  this  melancholy  ramble, 
amidst  the  scenes  of  prison  life  threo-quartors  of 
a  century  since,  is  the  Borough  Compter,  the 
last  place  of  confinement  of  the  whole  number 
in  London  which  Howard  describes.  It  was  oat 
of  repair  and  ruinous,  had  no  iofirmary  and  no 
bedding,  while  most  of  the  inmates  were  poor 
creatures  from  the  court  of  conscience,  Who  lay 
there  till  their  debts  were  paid. 

It  is  dreary  enough  to  pursue  this  pilgrimage 
fr6m  prison  to  prison ;  but  it  is  instructive  as  an 
illustration  of  the  fallen  state  of  humanity. 
Where  but  in  a  world  where  things  are  ladly 
out  of  order,  and  the  relations  of  the  creatare  to 
the  Creator  are  disturbed,  could  such  flagrant 
abuses  prevail  iiirIci'  ilie  color  of  political  justice? 
Nor  can  we  help  congratulating  our  country,  and 
blessing  the  (lod  of  nations,  for  the  improved 
state  of  things  existing  in  our  prisons  at  the 
present  day, m  tin ly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  him  whose  ^illa(low  we  have  been  following. 
It  was  a  tremeiiilous  stronghold  of  iuiquity  that 
be  dared  to  asmult,  pnougli  to  uiake  the  courage 
quail  in  even  &  braver  heart  by  nature  than  his 
owp ;  but  sustaineil  by  help  from  heaven  he 
nobly  carried  through  bis  mission,  and  crowned 
it  with  a  success  which,  if  not  complete,  was 
signal.  His  life  was  a  truly  earnest  one,  a 
battle  with  wrong,  and  an  errand  of  richest 
mercy.  'Tis  pleasant  to  follow  poets  and  paint- 
ers through  their  career  of  elegant  literature  and 
art;  but  we  feel  ourselves  to  be  in  a  far  different 
presence,  one  that  gives  us  inspiring  and  solemn 
views  of  human  duty,  as  we  track  the  footsteps 
of  John  Howard.  He  has  something  more 
serious  to  do  than  to  gather  flowers  and  echo 
back  nature's  sweet  music ;  he  has  to  trample 
on  serpents,  to  rend  asunder  chains,  and  to  let 
rays  of  light  and  love  into  the  cells  of  the  cap- 
tive. Appropriate  if  the  statue  to  him  io  St. 
Paul's,  with  huge .  iron  manacles  and  fetters 
under  foot,  and  a  great  key  in  his  baud.  But, 
after  all,  Howard  only  walked  at  a  humble  dis- 
tance in  the  footsteps  of  him  whom  the  Hebrew 
Seer  described  as  binding  np  the  broken-hearted, 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  were 
bound.  Howard's  benevolence  was  but  a  re- 
flected beam  of  his,  who  gave  himself  for  the 
redemption  of  our  race  out  of  a  bondage  worse 
than  that  of  English  or  even  Algerian  gaols. 
His  beneficent  course  was  only  an  outgrowth  of 
the  gospel  he  embraced.  Ah!  reader,  do  yon 
really  believe  this  gospel?  do  you  love  its  com- 
passionate Authorf  and  are  you  striving  after 
his  likenessT 

The  story  of  Howard's  personal  exploits 
almost  exhausts  oar  store  of  London  associations 
in  connection  with  his  name.  We  remember 
only  one  more,  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  foregoing.  With  this  we  must  close  oar 
paper.    Great  OrmoDd-strect  has  been  the  resi- 
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doDoe  of  several  celebrities.  There  lived  Hioka, 
the  learned  author  of  the  Thesaurus ;  there  lived 
Dr.  Mead,  and  Dr.  Stukely,  and  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth;  there,  too,  lived  Ix>rd  Chancellor  Thar- 
low,  when  he  was  robbed  of  the  |;reat  seal  by  a 
gang  of  housebreakers;  and  there,  too,  for  a  little 
while,  Howard  took  up  his  London  abode,  in  a 
house  left  him  by  his  sister.  While  there,  a 
female  of  rather  forbidding  appearance  made  re- 
peated ineffcctnal  attempts  to  see  the  philanthro- 
pist. At  last  she  succeeded,  and  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  library.  He  thonght,  from  the 
visitor's  look,  that  one  of  the  other  sex  was  oome 
to  him  disguised,  with  some  evil  intent.  So  he 
rang  the  bell  and  intimated  a  wish  that  the  ser- 
vant fhoulil  remain  iu  tlie  room.  But  it  was 
cjuite  needless;  for  the  stranger  turned  out  to  be 
a  real  woman,  but  a  rather  enthusiastic  worship- 
per :  for  she  first  poured  forth  a  flood  of  extrava- 
gant compliments,  and  then  took  her  leave,  de- 
claring that,  after  having  seen  the  man  she  so 
much  admired,  she  could  go  home  and  die  in 
peace. 


FRIKN  D8'  IMKLLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  ElGHtH  MOMTH  25, 1866. 

Wamted, — From  No.  1  to  8  inolasive  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Intelligencer.  Those  of 
our  friends  who  do  not  preserve  them  for  bind- 
ing, will  conTer  a  favor  on  us  by  sending  by  mail 
a  copy  of  either  or  all  of  the  above. 


Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay. 
— We  renewedly  feel  the  importance  of  this  in- 
junction, and  in  view  of  our  editorial  labors,  feel 
called  thereby  to  an  increased  care  in  the  observ- 
ance of  simplicity  of  language — not  only  in  what 
may  appear  under  the  editorial  head,  but  also  in 
selecting  matter  for  our  pages.  la  the  exercise 
of  this  care  we  are  sometimes  under  the  necessity 
of^  rejecting  contributions,  whether  ortgitial  or  se- 
lected, which,  from  ambiguity  of  expression,  may 
be  understood  to  uphold  doctrines  that  stand  not 
in  the  simplicity  of  Truth  as  professed  by  Friends. 
We  desire  to  be  true  to  our  profession  and  faithful 
to  Truth's  convictions.  We  therefore  regret  the 
use  of  language  that  would  even  remotely  lay 
waste  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Society 
of  Friends — The  inspeaking  word,  as  God't  gifi 
for  man'i  toLvation — but  we  receive  with  glad- 
ness all  testimony  that  tends  to  exalt  the  Stone 
that  was  and  ts  set  at  naught  by  the  wise  build- 
ers, but  is  acknowledged  by  us  as  the  chief  cor- 
ner stone.     On  some  occasions,  in  carrying  out 


the  foregoing  views,  instead  of  rejeotiog  the  oon- 
tribntion,  we  prefer  to  omit  the  objectionable  par- 
agraphs, where  the  connection  can  be  preserved, 
and  hope,  in  so  doing,  we  give  no  offence. 


DicD, — On  the  10th  inst.,  Hi.nnih  Mitchcl, 

aeed  78  years,  a  valuable  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  a  member  of  Cincinnati  Monthly 
Meeting,  formerly  of  Bristol,  Pa.  Slie  died  at  To- 
ledo, after  a  lingering  iliness,  which  she  endured 
with  true  Christian  patience  and  resignation.  At 
her  request  her  remains  were  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati,  and  after  a  large  and  solemn  meeting,  were 
interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground  on  the  19th 
inst.  Her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  her  children  and  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  yet  we  are  consoled  in  the 
reifection  that  ouf  loss  is  her  great  gain. 

,  Suddenly,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  20th  of 

Seventh  month  last,  Oliver  Hovoh,  of  this  city, 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

— ,  On  the  5th  of  Fourth  month  last,  in 
Buckingham,  Bucks  Co.,  Sam(;kl,  only  child  of 
Mitchell  and  Anna  B.  Watson,  and  grandson  of 
Margaret  E.  Bacon,  aged  four  years  and  seven 
months. 


,  PITCAIRn's   island. 

(Continued  Crom  pigs  Mt.; 

The  youths  themselves  were  greatly  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  so  many  novel  objects ;  the  size 
of  the  ship ;  of  the  gnus,  and  every  thing  aroond 
them  ;  observing  a  cow,  they  were  at  first  some- 
what alarimed,  and  expressed  a  doubt,  whether 
it  was  a  large  goat  or  a  horned  hog,  these  being 
the  only  two  species  of  quadrupeds  they  had  ever 
seen.  These  young  men  informed  the  two  cap- 
tains of  the  many  singular  events  that  had  taken 
place  among  the  first  settlers,  but  referred  them 
for  further  particulars  to  an  old  man  on  shore, 
whose  name,  they  said,  was  John  Adams,  the 
only  surviving  Englishman  that  came  away  in 
the  Bounty,  at  which  time  he  was  called  Alex- 
ander Smith.  This  information  induced  the  two 
captains  to  go  on  shore  with  the  young  men.  Old 
Adams,  having  ascertained  that  the  two  officers 
(kkne  had  landed,  and  without  arms,  concluded 
that  they  had  no  intention  to  take  him  prisoner, 
and  ventured  to  come  down  to  the  beach,  from 
whence  he  conducted  them  to  his  house.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  very  old  woman, 
and  nearly  blind.  It  seems  they  were  both  at 
first  considerably  alarmed ;  the  sight  of  the  king's 
uniform,  after  a  lapse  of  so  many  years,  having 
no  doubt  brought  fresh  to  the  recollection  of 
Adams  the  scene  that  occurred  in  the  Sonnty,  in 
which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part.  Sir, Thomas 
Staines,  however,  to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  assured 
him,  that  so  far  from  having  oome  with  any  in- 
tention of  taking  him  away,  they  were  not  even 
aware  that  such  a  penon  as  himself  existed. 
Captain  Pipou  observes,  "  that  although  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  they  could  only  consider  him  in 
the  light  of  a  criminal  of  the  deepest  dye,  yet 
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that  it  would  Lave  been  an  act  of  Xhe  greatest 
cruelty  to  have  taken  him  away  from  his  little 
family,  who,  in  suob  a  case,  would  have  been 
left  to  perith,  in  all  probability,  of  want."  The 
colony  at  that  time  consisted  of  forty -six  persons ; 
the  young  men  were  finely  formed,  athletic  and 
handsome ;  but  the  young  women  were  parti- 
cularly objects  of  attraction,  being  tall,  robust, 
and  beautifully  formed,  their  faces  beamiing  with 
smiles, '  and  indicating  unruffled  good  humor, 
while  their  manners  and  demeanor  exhibited  a 
degree  of  modesty  and  basbfulness  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  most  enlightened  and 
virtuous  people  upon  earth.  Their  teeth  are 
described  as  beautifully  white,  like -the  finest 
ivory,  and  perfectly  regular,  without  a  single  ex- 
oeption ;  and  all  of  them,  both  male  and  female, 
had  the  marked  expression  of  English  featured, 
though  not  exactly  the  cleai^  red  and  white  of 
English  skins,  theirs  being  more  what  we  call 
brunette.  But  their  personal  qualificationB,  at- 
tractive though  they  were,  excited  less  admira- 
tion that  the  account  which  Adams  gave  of  their 
virtuous  conduct  j  he  assured  his  visitors  that  not 
one  instance  of  immoral  conduct  bad  occurred 
aaoDg  these  young  people  since  their  settlement 
on  the  island;  the  greatest  harmony  prevailed  in 
their  little  community,  they  all  declared  that  no 
serious  quarrels  ever  occurred  among  them, 
though  a  few  hasty  words  might  now  and  then 
be  uttered;  bat  to  make  use  of  their  own  expres- 
sion, they  were  only  quarrels  of  the  mouth  ;  they 
never  omit  saying  grace  before  and  after  meals  ; 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed  they  repeat  morning 
and  evening.  Captain  Pipon  observes  ;  "  It  was 
pleasing  to  see  the  good  taste  and  quickness  with 
which  they  form  little  shades  or  parasols  of 
green  leaves,  to  place  over  the  head  or  bonnet, 
to  keep  the  sun  from  their  eyes.  A  young  girl 
made  one  of  these  in  my  presence  with  such  neat- 
ness and  alacrity  as  to  satisfy  me  that  a  fashion- 
able dress-maker  in  London  would  be  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  and  elegant  taste  of  these  un- 
'  taught  females.  The  same  young  girl  accom- 
panied us  to  the  boat,  carrying  on  her  shoulders, 
as  a  present,  a  large  basket  of  yams,  over  such 
roads,  and  down  such  precipices,  as  were  scarcely 
passable  by  any  animals  except  goats,  and  over 
which  we  could  scarcely  scramble  with  the  help 
of  our  hands.  Yet  with  this  load  on  her 
shoulders,  she  skipped  from  rock  to  rock  like  a 
young  roc." 

Such  were  the  first  amounts  of  this  interest- 
ing settlement ;  but,  Tenarkable  as  they  were, 
no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  island  for 
nearly  twelve  years,  when,  in  1825,  Captain 
Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  bound  on  a  voyai^  of 
discovery,  paid  it  a  visit.  A  whaling  ship  had 
touched  there  in  the  nean  time,  and  left  behind 
a  aewnan  named  Buffet,  who,  being  a  man  of 
some  education,  and  of  a  religious  character,  was 
so  delighted  with  the  behavior  of  the  people,  that 


he  begged  permission  to  remain,  and  had  become 
their  schoolmaster,  under  Adams. 

"On  the  approach  of  the  Blossom  towards  the 
inland,  a  boat  was  observed  under  all  sail,  hast- 
ening towards  the  ship,  on  board  n{  which  were 
old  Adams,  and  many  of  the  young  men  of  the 
island.  They  did  not  venture  to  lay  hold  of  the 
ship,  till  they  had  first  enquired  if  tbcy''might 
come  on  board  ;  and  on  permission  being  granted, 
they  sprang  up  the  side,  and  shook  every  officer 
by  the  hand  with  undisguiaed  satisfaction.  The 
activity  of  the  young  men  outstripped  that  of 
AdasM,  who  was  somewhat  corpulent.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  sailor's  shirt  and  trowscrs,  and  a 
low-orowned  hat,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  till 
desired  to  put  it  on.  He  still  ret;iiiicd  liis  sailor's 
manners,  doffing  his  hat,  and  smoothing  dnn'n 
his  bald  forehead  wlienover  he  was  addrcsscil  by 
the  officers  of  the  lilDssom.  The  young  men's 
dresses  were  whinisicul  enough  ;  .some  had  long 
coats,  without  trowsLi-s  J  and  other.*,  trowsers 
without  coats  ;  and  otliers  again,  waistcoats  with- 
out either.  None  of  ihmi  had  either  shoes  or 
stockings,  and  there  were  only  two  hats  amongst 
them,  neither  of  wliieli  sei'ined  likely  to  hang 
long  together."  Ujnm  Caiituiu  15eecbey'.s  land- 
ing with  some  of  his  officers,  the  whole  popula- 
tion assembled  to  meet  them,  received  them  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  pressed  them  to  stay 
several  days  with  them.  "  The  village,"  Cap- 
tain Beechey  says,  "  consisted  of  five  houses  on 
a  cleared  pivoe  of  ground  sloping  down  to  the 
sea.  Dinner  was  laid  for  the  party  at  yonng 
Christian's  bouse,  the  table  being  spread  with 
plates,  knives, and  forks.  John  Buffet  said  grace 
in  an  emphatic  mantier,  and  this  is  repeated 
every  time  a  fresh  guest  sits  down,  while  the 
meal  is  going  on.  So  strict  are  they  in  this  re- 
spect, that  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  touch  a  bit 
of  bread  without  saying  grace  before  and  after 
it.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  engaged  Adams  in 
conversation,  and  he  incautiously  took  the  first 
mouthful  without  having  said  grace  ;  but  before 
he  swallowed  it  he  recollected  himself  and  feel- 
ing as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  immediately 
put  away  what  he  had  in  bis  mouth,  and  com- 
menced his  prayer."  The  beds  were  now  pre- 
pared. A  mattress  composed  of  palm  leaves,  was 
covered  with  lappa,  or  native  cloth,  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
sheets  were  of  the  same  material.  The  whole 
arrangement  was  very  comfortable,  one  interrup- 
tion only  disturbed  their  first  sleep ;  this  was  the 
melody  of  the  evening  hymn,  which,  after  the 
lights  were  put  out,  was  chanted  by  the  whole 
family  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  early 
dawn,  they  were  also  awakened  by  their  morning 
hymn  and  the  family  devotion,  after  which  the 
islanders  all  set  out  to  their  several  occupations. 
Some  of  the  women  had  taken  the  linen  of  their 
visitors  to  wash  ;  others  were  preparing  for  the 
next  meal ;  and  others   were   employed   in   the 
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manufacture  of  cloth.  "  By  oar  bed-side," 
aajra  Captain  Beecbey,  "  had  already  been  placed 
some  ripe  fruits,  and  our  hats  were  crowned  with 
chaplcts  of  the  fresh  blossoms  of  the  nono,  or 
flower  tree,  which  the  womenJiad  gathered  in  (he 
freshness  of  the  morning  dew. 

"  Their  cottages  were  spacious  and  strongly 
built,  of  wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the 
palm  tree.  Immediatclj  around  the  village  are 
small  enclosures  for  fattening  pigs,  goats,  and 
poultry ;  and  beyond  thetn  are  the  cultivated 
grounds.  Every  cpttage  has  its  out-houte  for 
making  cloth,  its  baking-place,  its  pigsty*,  and 
its  poultry-house.  The  young  children  are  punc- 
tual in  their  attendance  at  school,  and  are  in- 
structuil  liy  .Joliii  IJufTet  in  reading,  writing,iand 
arithmetic ;  to  which  aiu  aiMed,  precepts  in  reli- 
gion and  morality,  drawn  cliiefly  from  the  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  than  wliioh,  fortunately,  they 
possess  no  other  books  that  might  mystify  and 
perplex  their  understandintr  nn  religious  subjects. 
They  seldom  indulge  in  jdkas  or  other  kinds  of 
levity,  and  are  so  .Tccustoim  d  to  take  what  is  said 
in  its  literal  meaning,  that  irony  was  always coD- 
sidere'l  a  falsehood,  iu  .spite  of  all  explanation; 
they  could  not  sec  the  projiriety  of  nttcring  what 
was  not  strictly  true,  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
The  Sabbath  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  Church 
service,  to  prayer,  reading,  and  serious  medita- 
tion ;  no  work  of  any  kind  is  done  on  that  day, 
not  even  cooking,  which  is  prepared  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  I  attended  the  church  on  this 
day,  and  fouud  the  service  well  conducted  ;  the 
prayers  were  read  by  Adams,  and  the  lessons  by 
Buffet,  the  service  being  preceded  by  hymns.  The 
greatest  devotion  was  apparent  in  every  indi- 
vidual, and  in  the  children  there  was  a  serious- 
ness unknown  in  the  younger  part  of  our  com- 
munities at  home.  In  the  course  of  the  Litany, 
they  prayed  for  their  Sovereign  and  all  the  Royal 
Family  with  much  apparent  loyalty  and  sin- 
cerity. Some  family  prayers,  which  were  thought 
appropriate  to  their  own  particular  case,  were 
added  to  the  usual  service ;  and  Adams,  fearful 
of  leaving  out  any  essential  part,  read  in  addi- 
tion all  those  prayers  which  are  intended  only 
as  substitutes  for  others.  A  sermon  followed, 
which  was  very  well  delivered  by  Buffet,  and  lest 
any  part  of  it  should  be  forgotton,  it  was  read 
three  times.  The  whole  concluded  with  hymns, 
which  were  first  sung  by  the  grown-up  people, 
and  afterwards  by  the  children.  The  service 
thus  performed  was  very  long,  but  the  neat  dnd 
cleanly  appearance  of  the  congregation,  the  devo- 
tion that  animated  every  countenance  and  the 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  little  children, 
prevented  the  attendance  from  becoming  weari- 
some." With  respect  to  Adams  himself,  Captain 
Beechey  states,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  piety.  He  was  on  board  the  Blossom 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  slept  in  the  captain's 
cfAAa,  but  he  would  never  get  into  bed  till  the 


captain  had  got  into  his  and  was  supposed  to  be 
asleep,  when,  in  a  retired  corner  of  the  cabin,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  and  performed  his  devotions, 
and  he  was  always  up  first  in  the  morning  for 
the  same  purpose.  He  tqld  Beechey  one  day, 
that  it  would  add  greatly  to  his  happiness  if  he 
would  read  the  marriage  service  to  him  and  his 
wife,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  living  with 
her  without  its  being  done  when  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Though  Adams  was  aged,  and 
the  old  woman  had  been  blind  and  bedridden  for 
several  years,  Beechey  says  that  he  made  such  a 
point  of  it  that  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  refnae 
him,  and  they  were  accordingly,  the  following 
d%y,  duly  united.  The  marriages  that  take  place 
among  the  young  people,  are  however,  performed 
by  Adams,  who  makes  use  of  a  ring  on  these 
occasions  which  has  united  every  ^couple  on  the 
island  since  its  first  settlement.  The  regulated 
age,  under  which  no  man  is  allowed  to  marry,  is 
twenty,  and  that  of  the  women,  eighteen.  The 
restrictions  with  regard  to  relationship  are  the 
same  as  with  us,  and  are  strictly  put  in  force. 

Captain  Beechey  concludes  his  remarks  in  the 
following  words  :  "  All  that  remains  to  be  said 
of  these  excellent  people  is,  that  they  appear  to 
live  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  content- 
ment ;  to  be  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful,  and 
hospitable  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  ;  to  be 
patterns  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  and 
to  have  no  vices.  We  remained  with  them  many 
days,  and  their  unreserved  manners  gave  us  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
any  faults  they  may  have  possessed." 

(To  tM  oootinntd } 


THE  TRUE  WAT  TO  ABOLISH  SLAVERY. 
[Oonclnde^  Erom  pi(e  322.] 

Having  explained  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I 
am  able,  the  line  of  policy  which  I  recommend, 
I  now  proceed  a  step  further.  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  evidence,  that  the  course  which  I  propose 
will  be  crowned  with  success.  The  vitality  and 
potency  of  Political  Economy,  when  judiciously 
enforced,  have  been  triumphantly  demonstrated 
in  the  career  of  the  -British  Anti-Com-Law 
League.  This  remarkable  organization  effected 
the  most  difficult  moral  revolution  of  modern 
times.  It  was  humble  in  its  origin,  being  estab- 
lished by  about  half-a-dozen  uninfluential  persons. 
It  was  conducted  with  consummate  prudence, 
tact  and  energy,  and  gradually  acquired  strength, 
respectability  and  influence.  The  results  of  its 
triumph,  though  already  vast,  are  only  yet  be- 
ginning to  be  developed.  Having  warmly  co- 
operated with  the  League  from  its  commence- 
ment, I  must  be  allowed,  with  some  feeling  of 
exultation,  to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  cause 
of  its  establishment,  the  opposition  which  it  eik- 
oountered,  and  the  successful  policy  which  it  pur- 
sued. 

The  Corn  Lawwaa  enacted  by  a  Landlord  Par- 
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liament,  in  order  to  give  a  high  fictitious  value 
to  corn,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers.  It' 
prohibited  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  famine.  While  the  unjust  law 
was  being  hurried  into  existence,  troops  of  sol- 
diers surrounded  the  House  of  Parliament,  to 
overawe  the  infuriated  populace ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition  and  remonstrance,  the  country  was 
forced  to  submit  to  the  imposition.  Years  passed 
away,  and  the  evils  which  had  been  predicted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Com  Law,  were  fear- 
fully realised.  Monopoly  crippled  the  commerce 
•f  the  country,  discouraged  enterprise,  reduced 
wages,  advanced  poor-rates,  increased  the  average 
of  deaths,  lessened  the  number  of  marriages, 
caused  periodical  famines,  and  in  a  quiet  way 
murdered  its  tens  of  thousands  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  starvation.  Wise  men  exposed  the  evils 
of  the  system,  and  good  men,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, mercy — yes,  of  Christianity  itself,  pleaded 
with  the  monopolists,  and  denounced  their  inhu- 
manity and  wickedness.  But  the  monopolists 
were  neither  convinced  nor  aba.sbcd.  Like  the 
slave-owners,  they  only  folded  their  mantle  the 
more  closely  around  them. 

At  length  the  League  was  established.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  demonstrate  that,  while  the  Corn  Law 
inflicted  incalculable  injury  upon  the  country,  iV 
did  not  benefit  its  'power fvi  and  ardent  supporters. 
It  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Corn  Law  system 
did  not  pay : — in  one  word,  that  monopoly  was  a 
solecism  in  Political  Economy. 

Now  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  were 
land-owners,  and,  therefore,  were  like  a  jury  em- 
panneled  to  try  their  own  cause.  The  two  great 
political  parties  both  defended  monopoly.  The 
Bishops  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  were  always  the  warmest  supporters  of 
the  Corn  Law.  The  great  body  of  the  indepen- 
dent and  commercial  classes  fancied  themselves 
interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  system.  The 
farmers  almost  to  a  man  held  by  the  Corn  Law, 
which  they  had  been  deluded  into  the  belief  had 
been  enacted  for  their  special  benefit.  Thus,  the 
vast  preponderance  of  the  Legislative  power  of  the 
country  was  exerted  in  support  of  ihis  gigantic 
imposture,  which  all  the  time  was  extolled  as  the 
bulwark  of  I  he  nation's  prosperity.  Indeed  the 
fortress  of  monopoly  seemed  impregnable.  Who- 
ever ventured  to  attack  it,  was  stigmatized  as  a 
fool  or  a  madman — or  worse,  as  an  enemy  to  the 
security,  the  prosperity,  and  the  independence  of 
the  country.  It  will  not  bo  surprising,  therefore, 
to  add  that  the  League  was  soon  subjected  to  all 
the  contempt,  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  that 
a  proud  and  powerful  oppbsition  could  inflict. 
Yet  the  League  stuck  tenaciously  to  its  text.  It 
wielded  its  unanswerable  statistics  without  fear, 
and  without  cessation,  and  it  published  its  pam- 
phlets by  the  ton.  The  most  remarkable  points 
in  its  policy  was,  that  instead  of  attempting  by 


popular  appeals  to  convert  the  great  body  of  the 
people  who  were  the  most  likely  to  sympathise 
in  its  principles,  and  thus  as  it  were  $et  cue  class 
again.st  another,  its  arguments  were  almost  wholly 
directed  against  the  Landlord-and-Tenant  aspect 
of  the  question,  thus  goiug  to  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  evil.  This  straight-forward  modo  of 
attack  looked  indeed  to  the  inci'edulous  like  kick- 
ing against  a  stone  wall.  Even  astute  men,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  Corn  Law,  regarded  this  lino 
of  policy  as  hopeless.  But  the  League  was  right. 
Such  was  the  ipherent  power  of  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy  advanced  by  the  League,  that 
after  seven  years  of  persevering  attack,  the  spe- 
cious fabric  of  monopoly  was  (indcrmined,  its 
granite  walls  were  sb:ittiiud  and  lunR'jcoiiibtd, 
and  when  a  favourable  political  crisis  univcd,  it 
fell  like  a  house  of  curds.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  Corn  Law  fell  at  last  liy  the 
hands  of  its  former  friends.  The  very  Parlia- 
ment that  had  been  (■lecfed,  and  the  very  govern- 
ment that  had  been  ];li^oJ  to  power,  in  order  to 
maintain  it,  finally  sv.  ipt  it  away. 

Now  it  must  Le  plain  to  every  observer  that 
there  is  in  most  points  a  strong  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  of  the  Corn  Law  and  Slavery.  The 
one  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the 
electors — so  is  the  other ;  the  one  was  proclaimed 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  nation's  pro.<perity  — 
so  is  the  other;  the  one  was  defended  by  the 
luminaries  of.  the  church — so  is  the  other ;  the 
one  was  clung  to  by  the  fears,  the  prejudices,  and 
the  selfishness  of  the  ignorant — f-6  is  the  other  ; 
the  one  was  vindicated  ot  false  and  fallacious 
ideas  of  policy — so  is  the  other ;  and  as  the  one 
fell  before  the  wise  and  persevering  application 
of  the  true  principles  of  Political  Economy,  so 
mutt  the  other ! 

It' will  thus  be  seen  that  I  advocate  no  merely 
speculative  theory,  but  a  mode  of  action  already 
triumphant  in  an  achievement  equally  difficult  in 
most  respects,  and,  indeed,  more  difficult  as  re- 
gards the  non-representative  and  obstructive 
character  of  the  British  legislature. 

As  a  climax  to  my  argument,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  bring  into  one  focus  the  two-fold  evidence  of 
the  past,  namely,  that  while  the  success  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  clearly  proves  that  the 
means  which  I  recommend  are  commensurate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object,  so  also 
the  results  of  emancipation  in  the  British  West 
India  Colonics,  completely  demonstrate  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  noble,  polisy  of  freedom  to  the 
slave. 

It  is  very  possible  the  objection  may  be  offered 
to  my  argument,  that  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  India  Colonies  was  effected  not  by  Econo- 
mic, but  by  Religions  Appeal.  This,  in  the 
main,  is  true.  But  the  two  oases  of  British  sla- 
very and  American  slavery  are  not  parallel.  Bri- 
tish slavery  did  not  exist  in  England,  but  in  her 
distant  coloDies.    There  were  in  England  cem- 
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paratirely  no  prejudices  of  edacation,  of  habit, 
and  of  social  customs  in  reiutioo  to  slavery,  to  be 
overcome.  The  demand  for  abolition  did  not  jar 
upon  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  a  people  personally 
and  directly  interested  in  the  matter.  The  sys- 
tem of  Briti&h  slavery  was  maintained  chiefly  by 
the  influence  of  the  great  West  India  proprietors 
in  the  houses  of  Parliament.  The  Religious 
Appeal  of  the  people^  of  Kngland  against  the 
system  at  length  swept  it  away.  But  if  the 
Economic  Appeal  had  been  adopted,  and  urged 
from  the  outset,  it  is  most  probable  that  British 
slavery  would  have  been  ubolished  much  earlier, 
instead  of  requiring  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  re- 
ligious public  during  fifty  years  of  anti>slavery 
agitation. 

It  iirnv  remains  ior  iiic  (.>  state  the  course  of 
procoedinj^  wliich  I  reconun  iid  to  be  adopted.  I 
must,  bowover,  first  advert  to  the  objection  which 
may  be  advanced,  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  people 
of  one  country  to  interfcri'  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  another.  I  fully  admit  tlio  general  principle, 
nor  do  I  consider  thit  as  nn  Anglo-American  I 
infringe  it  in  the  present  instance.  My  object  is 
not  to  interfere,  but  simply  to  offer  a  friendly 
word  of  counsel,  and  tlius  disi^barge  my  own  sense 
of  duty  in  this  momentous  matter.  I  admire  the 
martyr  spirit  of  the  American  Abolitionists,  but 
being  convinced  that  they  are  pursuing  a  wrong 
track,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  them,  what  I  have 
endeavored  in  this  essay  to  prove,  is  the  right 
road,  leaving  them  in  their  own  country  to  follow 
it  out.  The  course  then  which  I  recommend  is 
as  follows  :— Lei  a  society  be  formed  in  America 
of  persons  who  subscribe  to  the  views  explained 
in  this  essay.  Let  it  be  a  cardinal  point  in  their 
conduct  not  to  irritate  their  opponents,  for  they 
must  ever  remember  that  their  object  is  to  suc- 
ceed by  persuasion.  Let  them  attack  slavery 
but  not  the  slaveholder.  If  we  wish  to  convince 
a  man  we  must  not  anger  him.  They  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  Richard  Oobden, 
who  was  content  to  take  his  stand  upon  his  own 
unimpeachable  character,  and  who  appeared  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  rule  of  his  conduct  never  to  in- 
dulge in  personalities,  and  never  to  reply  to  at- 
tacks directed  against  himself,  knowing  that  who- 
ever permits  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  anger 
lowers  himself  to  the  level  of  his  opponent.  The 
slave-holders  of  the  great  American  Republic  are 
ashamed  of  the  word  "  slavery,"  implying,  as  it 
does,  a  gross  anomaly  in  their  form  of  govcm- 
ment,  and  use  instead  the  term  "  Domestic  In- 
stitution." Let  this  society  call  itself  by  the 
inoffensive  name  of  the  "  Eoonomio  Labor 
League,"  or  some  such  pacific  designation.  Let 
the  members  study  the  history  and  policy  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League.  Let  them  not  attach 
themselves  to  any  political  party,  but  confine 
themselves  to  one  great  object,  and  let  that  object 
be  total  and  immediate  Emancipation.    Let  them 


however  accept  every  instalment  which  they  can 
obtain.  Let  them  hold  public  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss and  disseminate  their  doctrines,  and  let  them 
deluge  the  country  with  millions  of  tracts.  Let 
them  rigidly  adhere  to  the  Economic  branch  of 
the  question,  examining  it  thoroughly  in  all  its 
ramifications.  Let  them  publish  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  statistical  proofs 
that  slave-labor  is  costlier  than  free-labor— 
that  slave-property  absorbs  a  vast  amount  of  cap- 
ital, which  might  be  more  profitably  invested  or 
employed,  and  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
hire  laborers  than  to  hold  slaves.  Let  them  re- 
iterate, that  the  owners  of  slaves  are  continnally 
liable  to  suffer  the  loss  of  them  by  death  or  escape 
from  bondage — that  they  are  never  safe  from  the 
danger  of  a  negro  insurrection,  and  that  slaves 
are  wasteful,  careless,  idle,  and  iinlrustworthy 
compared  with  paid  labourers.  Let  tbein  also 
publish  authentic  statistics  of  the  amount  of  work 
performed  in  a  given  time  by  free  men  and  by 
slaves,  and  also  show  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  educated  and  the  uneducated 
laborer.  Lot  them  publish  the  results  of  eman- 
cipation in  the  British  West  India  Colonies.  Let 
them  compare  the  progress  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  Free  States  with  the  Slave 
States,  and  let  them  show  the  tax-bearing  capa- 
bilities of  the  two,  with  their  relative  powers  of 
production  and  consumption.  Finally,  let  them 
also  show  in  what  degree  wealth  in  »laves  is 
counterpoised  by  the  reduction  in  the  worth  of 
land.  It  is  important  for  them  above  all  things, 
to  state  nothing  but  facts,  for  facts  are  irresist- 
ible. This  "Economic  Labor  League,"  if  it 
proceed  with  prudence  and  energy,  will  presently 
be  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  men  of  re- 
spectability of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  all  will 
find,  that  when  their  religious  opinions  are  not 
involved  or  compromised  in  working  out  the  ques- 
tion, they  can  cordially  and  harmoniously  co- 
operate in  the  great  and  good  cause.  Even  some 
of  the  slave-holders  themselves  will  join  this 
League.  If  it  be  found  to  deserve  public  confi- 
dence, it  will  suffer  from  no  lack  of  funds  to  carry 
on  its  operations,  and  increase  of  revenue  will 
give  it  inorea.se  of  influence.  The  assaults  of  this 
League  upon  the  "  American  Domestic  Institu- 
tion," will  inevitably  loosen  the  hold  which  it  re- 
tains upon  the  understandings  and  affections  of 
those  whose  interests  are  concerned.  When  it  is 
proved  to  be  a  political  mistake  and  an  unprofit- 
able delusion,  its  supporters  will  look  more  closely 
into  its  real  character,  and  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, no  longer  blinded  by  prejudice,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discover,  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  system  of  Sla- 
very being  thus  undermined,  will  only  await  a 
govemmetital  crisis  to  receive  its  doom.  It  will 
then  crumble  to  the  dust,  for  political  parties  will 
make  its  downfall  a  means  to  rise  to  power.  It 
I  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  point  out  any  pre- 
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oise  measure  in  order  to  effect  the  final  extinction 
of  slavery,  because  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
difference  of  opinion  and  thus  orea(^  disunion. 
It  is  comparatively  immaterial  in  what  particular 
direction,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  the 
fabric  of  slavery  shall  be  made  to  fall.  They 
may  rest  satisfied-  th^t  when  it  is  undermined  in 
the  way  pritpoied  it  will  be  sure  to  fall  in  one  di- 
rection or  another. 

P.  S.  With  a  view  to  practical  results,  it  is 
requested  that  tho^e  parties  who  approve  of  the 
course  of  policy  advocated  in  this  tract,  will  for- 
ward their  names  to  the  publisher  in  order  that 
they  may  be  invited  to  confer  together  at  some 
future  time. 

WOMAN'S  GENIUS. 

ir  ■  worean's  heart  has  yearnings, 

Which  time  alone  can  still; 
If  the  loftiest  aspirations 

Her  ref  lless  bo5om  fill ; 
If  Trotn  the  fountain  of  her  breast 

Flowf  every  lofty  thoui;ht, 
And  with  all  glorious  imagery 

Iler  heart  and  mind  be  Iraagbt; 

Must  she,  becBiiie  a  woman, 

Lay  all  those  gifts  aside — 
The  treasures  of  the  mind  and  heart, 

Which  ought  tu  be  her  pride  7 
Most  she  imother  every  feelinf 

That  boras  to  be  expressed, 
And  torn  aside  that  fount  of  thought 

Which  gushes  from  the  breast  1 

Must  she  keep  her  thoughts  onuttered. 

Must  her  genius  be  confined; 
Most  she  draw  a  thick  and  darkening  veil 

On  the  beauties  of  the  mind, 
Beeaote  by  common  minds  'tis  thought 

That  woman  quits  her  sphere, 
When  she  In  point  of  intellect 

Steps  forth  as  man's  compeier  ? 

Why  did  her  Maker  thus  endow 

A  womin's  soul  with  power  7 
If  she  must  all  these  Kilts  conceal, 

Were  it  not  a  useless  dower  7 
Because  a  woman  has  the  power 

To  climb  Parnassus'  hill, 
And  at  the  stream  of  Helicon 

Her  thirsty  sonl  to  fill, — 

It  does  not  render  her  unfit 

For- the  social  ties  of  life. 
Nor  prevent  her  from  fulfilling 

Her  duty  as  a  wife. 
Ok  I  then,  let  woman  strive  her  bast 

To  improve  the  talents  given, — 
Bat  in  deep  humility  of  heart. 

With  gratitude  to  Heaven. 


THE  DESERTED  ROAD,  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ancient  road  that  wind'st  deserted 

Thrpugh  the  level  of  the  vale. 
Sweeping  toward  the  crowded  market 

Like  a  stream  without  a  sail. 

Standing  b^  thee,  I  look  backward. 
And,  as  m  the  light  ofdresms, 

Sm  the  jaars  descend  and  vanish, 
Lik*  thy  whitaly-tented  teams. 


Now  I  stroll  along  the  villsge 
As  in  youth's  departed  morn. 

But  I  miss  the  crowded  coaches, . 
And  the  driver's  bugle-horn. 

Miss  the  crowd  of  jovial  teamsters 
Fillln'  buckets  at  the  well, 

With  their  wains  from  Conestoga, 
And  their  orchestra  of  bells.    . 

To  the  mossy  wayside  tavern 
Comes  the  noisy  throng  no  more, 

And  the  faded  siyn  complaining. 
Swings  unnoticed  at  the  door; 

While  the  old  decrepid  tollman. 
Waiting  for  thf  lew  who  pass, 

Reads  the  melancholy  siory 
In  the  thickly-springing  grass. 

Ancient  highway,  then  art  vanquished 

The  usurper  of  tliy  vale 
Rolls  in  fiery,  iron  rattle. 

Exultations  on  the  i;ale. 
Thou  art  vanqaishfil  and  negleoted, 

And  the  good  wliirh  thou  h.i«t  done, 
Though  by  man  it  In'  lorgolten, 

Shall  be  deathles'^  as  the  jiun. 
Though  neglected,  ^ray  and  grassy. 

Still  I  pray  that  my  decline 
May  be  through  as.  vernal  valleys. 

And  as  blest  a  Calin  as  thine. 


RfaO. 


Editorial  CorretpADdence  of  The  N.  T.  Tribune. 
THE   ALPS. 

The  Glaciers. 

iCnntinufi!  rrnm  page  344:) 

Two  of  the.  most  famous  Glaciers  in  Switzer- 
land, both  outlets,  but  not  the  only  outlets,  of 
the  IVIer  de  Glace,  are  within  plain  sight  of  this 
village,  above  and  below  it.  They  seem  but 
half  a  mile  distant  respectively,  but  are  really 
twice  as  far.  The  Glacier  deg  Bossoni,  below, 
is  the  filter  spectacle,  for  it  seems  to  have  built 
itself  up  a  oed  or  pktforiu  of  the  rocks  and 
gravel  it  has  been  industriously  bringing  down 
these  thousands  of  years,  so  that  its  present  base 
appears  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  (and  may  be 
forty  or  fifty)  above  the  wooded  gruund  on  either 
aide  ;  the  Glacier  des  I3r>is,  above  up,  is  rather 
legs  conspicuons,  but  is  the  more  natural  outlet 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  discharges  five  times 
the  water  of  its  rival :  the  Arveiron,  an  ample, 
impetuous  mill-stream,  flowing  from  beneath  it, 
and  forming  the  larger  half  of  the  Arve,  at  their 
Sanction  just  below. 

A  glacier,  the  reader  will  have  understood,  is 
the  outlet  or  lower  extremity  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  or  some  similar  lake  of  snow  ice,  where 
it  precipitates  itself  over  the  brow  of  the  lower 
Alpine  ridge  into  the  valley  below.  It  is  Niagara 
poured  down  the  side  of  the  AUeghanies  where 
they  are  the  steepest,  and  frozen  by  an  Arctic 
Winter  into  great  blocks  and  pillars  of  eternal 
ice,  whereof  the  upper  strata  appear  as  pyramids; 
senerally  upright,  large,  and  knit  together  at 
Uu  bane,  but  sharpened  toward  the  tops,  aad 
growing  more  pointed  as  the  summer  advances 
and  u  they  desoend  so  as  to  feel  the  milder  at- 
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mosphere  of  the  valley.  Descend  thej  do  and 
maat,  though  no  life,  no  motion  is  perceptible, 
and  the  stern  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  rivu- 
lets bursting  out  and  pouring  in  miniature  cas- 
cades from  this  side  and  that,  to  unite  with  the 
fuller  stream  which  flow*  from  a  cavernous  aper- 
ture at  the  lower  end,  or  perchance  by  the  fall 
of  an  undermined  portion  of  ioe  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  the  rolling  down  of  a  rock  which 
has,  by  the  melting  away  of  subjacent  ices,  been 
gradually  undermined  and  left  without  support 
high  up  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Of  course 
there  is  some  movement  in  the  glacier,  torpid  as 
it  seems  else  the  lower  part  would  melt  wholly 
away  during  the  summer,  giving  place  to  a  mere 
cascade  or  mouutuiii  tcirrent.  Byron  forcibly 
says  : 

''  The  glacier's  cold  and  rntleas  masa 
Moves  onward  day  by  day ;" 

And  it  is  calculuted  that  this  advance  averages 
some  siz  feet  per  day  ;  though  in  looking  on  it 
you  would  deem  the  idt'^i  of  motion  as  misplaced 
here  us  [a  connection  with  an  iron-mine  or  Mont 
Blunc  itself. 

Vii'\v(.'(l  from  a  iliscince,  a  glacier  seems  not 
only  much  nearer  than  it  really  is — its  immense 
magnitude  belittling  the  distance — but  it  seems 
an  easy  matter  to  step  up  to  either  side  and  put 
your  hand  on  it ;  yet  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  For  not  only  has  the  glacier  built  itselt'upa 
high  lied  or  platform  of  the  rocks,  with  pebbles 
and  gravel  it  has  through  countless  ages  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  above  — a  bed  whose 
sides  are  at  once  steep  and  treachemns,  being  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  their  materials  will  lie — 
but  the  rolling  of  irocks  and  pebbles  from  the 
sides,  with  the  washing  of  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  has?  by  the  streams  which  from  time  to  time 
burst  out,  now  at  this  point,  then  at  another, 
(aided  also  by  the  circumstance  that  each  glacier 
expands  during  a  series  of  cold  seasons  and  is 
contracted  by  a  succession  of  relatively  hot  ones,) 
has-'eiiviroued  each  with  at  least  one  heavy 
mora'iM,  Or  riJgeof  stones  and  pulverised  granite, 
froui  rocks  weighing  a  hundred  tons  each  down 
to  the  finest  sand  ;  and  I  noted  at  the  foot  of 
des  Bois  a  bed  of  fine  clay,  manifestly  of  kindred 
origin.  Each  glacier  thus  rudely  resembles  a 
modern  fortress,  with  its  walls  of  moderate 
height,  its  fosse  or  inouif,  and  its  covering  bank 
or  approach  only  less  high  than  its  own  walls. 
At  the  bottom  of  des  Bois  there  are  in  places 
two  or  three  of  these  moraines,  one  behind  an- 
other, the  most  distant  often  covered  with  scanty 
herbage  and  even  shrubs,  proving  that  the  gla- 
cier has  at  some  remote  period  extended  consi- 
derably further  than^t  now  does.  There  is  no  te- 
merity therefore  in  planting  your  house  (as  is 
commonly  done)  just  at  the  foot  of  a  glacier, 
which  overhangs  and  seems  to  threaten  but  will 
never  destroy  it, — unless  Mont  Blanc  should  be 
transformed  into  a  volcano  and  his  eternal  snows 


suddenly  melted — and  then  one  place  in  any  of 
these  Alpine  valleys  would  bo  about  oa  safe  as 
another.  {The  "threatened  dog"  may  "live 
longest"  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  being  likely 
to  have  the  earliest  premonition  and  clearest  ap- 
preciation of  the  danger. 

I  should  have  said  ere  thfis  that  the  Mer  de 
Glace  itself  has  its  moriane — broad  and  high, 
and  often  double  or  triple — as  well  as  its  subja- 
cent glaciers.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  clear- 
ly evolve  the  law  by  which  movable  rocks  im- 
bedded in  ice  tend  to  work  gradually  from  the 
I  centre  toward  the  sides  of  the  lake  or  channel 
wherein  they  lie,  but  I  presume  the  fact  is  un- 
disputed. These  moraines,  compo!>ed  of  more 
or  less  broken  and  triturated  granite,  upheaved 
from  inconceivable  depths  by  tbe  volcanic  con- 
vulsions of  our  planet's  infancy,  are  the  more 
immediate  source  of  the  crystals,  agates,  cor- 
nelians, &c.,  extensively  wrought  and  sold  here. 

I  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  one  rainy  afternoon 
on  tbe  crest  of  the  nearest  and  most  recent 
moraine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Glacier  des  Buis, 
watching  and  studying  its  economy.  Twice,  the 
crash  of  considerable  pillars  or  bastions  of  ice, 
undermined  by  water  and  falling  outward,  star- 
tled me  from  my  reverie;  frequently  pebbles  and 
small  stones,  from  which  the  support  had  melted 
away,  fell  from  near  the  summit  of  the  glacier, 
rattling  down  its  side  and  bounding  some  distance 
outward  from  its  base ;  and  there  was  quite  a 
rock  right  in  front  of  my  position  which  was  evi- 
dently ju.4t  ready  to  tumble,  but  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  make  the  plunge  in  presence  of  a  stran- 
ger. The  ioe  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  is  only 
separated  by  a  single  moraine  from  the  belt  of 
hemlocks  which  here  confront  it ;  but  these  grow 
on  the  summit  and  sides  of  an  old  moraine — 
with  what  Caesar  or  Pharaoh  cotemporary,  who 
can  tell?  A  venerable  apple-tree  (but  I  think 
no  apple-tree  ever  bears  in  this  valley)  stands  in 
the  rank  green  grass  very  close  to  the  hem- 
locks, and  perhaps  ten  rods  from  the  extremity 
of  the  glacier ;  the  chalet  of  the  farmer  stands  on 
the  open  glade  a  few  rods  further  down  toward 
the  Arve.  The  Arveiron,  however,  does  not 
issue  from  the  lower  (western  end,  of  the  glacier, 
but  from  beneath  its  southern  side  several  rods 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  running  off  a 
mile  or  so  nearly  parallel  with  the  Arve  before 
joining  it.  The  Arve  may  be  said  to  have  its 
sduree  in  the  glacier  of  Argenticre,  three  or 
four  miles  further  up  the  valley,  though  rivulets 
of  course  descend  to  it  from  the  summits  of 
mountains  still  further  north  and  cast. 

Li/e  at  C^amounix. 

Most  European  villages  are  absurdly  built ; 
those  of  Savoy  most  absurdly  of  them  all. 
Ohamonnix,  for  example,  consists  of  a  single 
street  leading  up  the  right  (west)  hank  of  the 
Arve,  with  •  bit  of  a  cross  road  running  from 
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the  cburch  on  the  hill-gide  do>rn  to  and  across 
the  Arve,  whence  diverge  the  respective  paths  to 
MoptaDvert  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  one  street 
parallel  to  the  Arve  faces  nine-tenths  of  the 
eighty  to  a  hundred  houses  coDposing  the  vil- 
lage, and  forms  the  only  constant  channel  of 
intercourse  with  the  world  below.  (In  summer, 
the  road  up  the  valley  terminates  in  two  male- 
paths,  one  leading  over  the  Tote  Noir  and  the 
other  over  the  Col  de  Balme,  into  Switzerland  ; 
both  these  are  closed  through  the  long  Winter, 
and  only  the  former  is  yet  passable  for  the  sea- 
son.) This  main  street  or  road  throngh  the 
valley,  instead  of  being  straight  and  at  least 
forty  feet  wide,  as  common  sense  would  have  it, 
is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  is  eat  into 
pieces  by  the  pushing  of  the  rude  rock  cabins 
now  from  this  side,  now  from  that,  into  and 
across  the  middle  of  where  tbe  road  should  be. 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  spot  from  end  to  end 
where  a  traveller  can  see  four  rods  in  either  di- 
rection, and  hurdly  one  where  meeting  carriages 
<>f  any  sort  can  pass.  Heaps  of  manure  put  up 
in  the  Spring  to  rot  for  application  in  the  Fall 
crowd  every  available  spade,  irrigating  and  dis- 
coloring the  adjacent  street,  so  that  I  cannot 
believe  any  portion  of  our  Fourth  or  Sixth  road 
in  New  York  so  foul  and  fetid  as  the  centre  of 
the  village  of  Chamounix.  The  dwellings  are 
very  nicely  adapted  to  rheir  location.  The  three 
or  four  hotels,  supported  entirely  by  strangers, 
who  are  only  seen  here  during  the  Summer 
months,  arc  as  good  as  csuld  be  expected,  con- 
sidering the  scanty  resources  of  the  valley  and 
the  difficulty  of  intercourse  with  the  world  .out- 
side. The  only  manorautures  known  here  are 
those  of  wooden  knick-knacks  (ailmirably  cai  ved) 
and  of  rings,  bracelets,  breo-stpins,  &c.,  from  the 
crystals,  agates,  and  other  fancied  stones  found 
about  the  .Mer  de  Glace  and  its  glaciers.  These, 
diversified  by  wood-cutting,  hunting,  &o.,  occupy 
the  long  Winter;  for  the  snow  lie.s  in  the  valley 
till  April,  and  is  then  expelled  by  sprinkling  its 
surface  with  i>and,  ashes,  &c.,  which  "hasten  its 
departure.  The  snow  probably  disappears  from 
all  the  adjacent  mountaio-f  iccs  in  the  course  of 
the  Summer,  but  may  be  seen  on  the  higher  and 
remoter  peaks  at  ull  timlis  when  the  fogs  allow 
them  to  be  visible. 

All  the  luud  that  grass  c-in  cling  tg^  and  not 
be  uprooted  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  is  im- 
proved but  not  wisely.  Gra^s  is  the  staple,  as 
it  should  be ;  and  on  this  (in  the  main)  generous 
soil,  under  these  dripping  skies,  these  fountain- 
girdled  eminences,  there  should  never  be  less 
than  two  tons  of  hay  cut  to  the  acre ;  but  there 
is  oftener  less  than  half  of  it.  Oats,  Potatoes, 
Cabbages,  Wheat,  Rye,  Hemp,  and  a  little  Flax 
are  cultivated,  and  are  generally  of  fair  promise, 
though  the  custom  of  covering  whole  fields  ir- 
regularly with  seed-potatoes,  planted  but  three 
or  four  inches  apart,   must  tend  to  belittle  tbe 


harvest.  Plains  are  the  principal  fruit,  but  I 
judge  that  Apples  are  so  lucky  as  to  dodge  tbe 
frosts  of  one  year  in  every  seven,  or  I  should  not 

eet  apple-trees,  as  I  occasionally  do.  I  trust 
hose  who  come  here  next  September  will  find 
ripe  Strawberries;  for  other  berries,  I  infer  that 
the  Autumn  snowv  fall  too  soon.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  seen  a  few  Gooseberry  bushes 
nearly  up  to  this  point.  The  Vine  stopped  on 
tbe  rise  of  the  first  long,  hard  hill,  nut  far  above 
Sallenche.  Corn  (Indian)  halted  rather  lower 
down. 

[  The  wood  hereabouts  is  mainly  hemlock, 
which  grows  wherever  frost  will  let  it,  and  of 
which  nearly  all  tbe  boards  used  in  the  valley 
are  made.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Swamp  or 
Bnnch  Alder,  in  America  merely  a  largu  flirub, 
but  which  here  grows  luxuriantly,  on  dry  land 
as  well  as  wet,  to  a  lieii;ht  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
and  to  the  size  of  a  man's  body,'  so  that  it  is 
often  split  into  fence  rails.  Some  pa.sturc  groves 
of  it  are  really  beautiful — the  trees  slender  and 
straight  as  an  arrow.  A  few  birches  ami  ( [ 
think)  blue  beeches,  but  rrn  oaks,  are  seen.  No 
other  tree  seems  to  cntlure  i)Lr>;-lenily  ."^o  low  a 
temperature  as  the  hemlock.  I  never  saw  wild 
flowers  so  abundant  nor,  so  delicate  as  they 
are  through  all  this  Alpine  region,  and  the  grass 
is  peculiarly  tender  and  sweet. 

The  people  seem  honest,  kind  and  faithful; 
their  worst  fault  an  addiction  to  beggary.  Tbe 
price  for  a  mule  and  a  guide  for  an  excursion  of 
less  than  a  day  is  six  francs  each  ;  and  if  they 
would  ask  even  more  and  be  content  when  they 
received  it  few  would  object ;  but  to  be  impor- 
tuned for  estra  compensation  after  you  have 
paid  all  that  was  originally  asked  is  a  trial  to 
patience.  The  fields  are  tilled  by  women  more 
than  men — laboriously  yet  inefficiently ;  they 
work  a.ssiduously,  but  to  little  purpose,  through 
want  of  knowledge  or  skill  and  want  of  means. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  children  who  should 
be  in  school  (I  cannot  find  the  school-hous^ 
each  herding  a  cow,  or  two  or  three  poats  on  the 
mountain-side,  or  ohasing  di.sg<istcd  travellers 
from  place  to  place,  urging  them  tc  buy  their 
few  ragged  and  worthless  crystals,  or  a  handful 
of  Alpine  flowers,  or  a  glass  of  water — any  thing 
to  gain  a  penny.  I  am  sure  the  whole  number 
thus  seeking  pence  cannot  realizo  three  cents, 
each  per  day  :  those  who  hcrJ  cattle  may  earn 
half  that  sum.  Meantime,  their  fathers  seek 
large  recompense  as  guides,  coachmen,  &e. — and 
so  many  seek  that  but  a  small  per  ccntage  can 
find — while  the  mothers  are  bowed,  wrinkled  and 
haggish  from  severe  and  protracted  digging, 
burden-carrying,  &c.  Most  of  them  walk  knit- 
tine,  and  I  have  seen  one  knitting  along  tbe  road 
witn  a  heavy  basket  strapped  on  her  back.  These 
mountains  ore  magnificent,  when  th{  fogs  will 
let  them  be  seen  ;  tlicse  glaciers  are  wonderful ; 
the  fields  are  emerald,  and  innumerable  rills  of 
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purest  crystal  cbttrse  swiftly  through  theu  from 
the  ii)oaDtaio3  to  form  the  turbulent,  greenish- 
milky  Arve,  (for  all  the  streams  issuing  from 
glaciers  have  a  clayey,  ligbtLih  green  hue.)  Thes^ 
evergreens  clothe  the  hillside  with  a  verdure  darP ' 
yet  grateful  to  the  eye ;  the  gorges,  glens  and 
cascades  are  admirable  in  their  wildness,  Variety 
and  profusion  ;  but  these  foggy  mornings,  cloudy 
days  and  chilly  evenings  are  favorable  neither  to 
health  nor  comfort,  and  I  shall  gladly  turn  my 
face  toward  civilization  and^un-sbine  to-morrow. 

TV.  y.  Tribiime. 


WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girlii,  under  the  rare  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  inrormation  apply  to  Jobh 
HuF.>i,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooa>,''No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


,  HOW   TO   DO   GOOD. 

Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said: — He  who  wants  to 
do  a  great  di^al  of  good  at  once,  will  never  do 
anything.  I/ifo  Js  niailo  up  of  little  things.  It  is 
buc  ouuo  in  au  age  tluit  occasitm  is  offered  for 
doiug  a  great  deed.  'I'lue  greatness  consitts  in 
heiug  groat  in'  little  thinijs.  How  are  railroads 
,  built  ?  By  one  shovel  full  of  dirt  after  another, 
one  shovel  full  at  a  timo.  Thus  drops  make  the 
occao.  Hccce  we  shoviM  be  willing  to  do  a  little 
good  at;  a  time,  and  never  wait  to  do  a  great  deal 
;'t  liner.  If  wc  wiviM  do  much  good  in  the 
'  world,  we  must  be  willing  to  do  good  in  little 
thing)),  little  acts  one  after  another,  speaJcing  a 
word  here  and  a  word  there,  and  setting  a  good 
example  all  the  time. 


FRUGALITY. 

-  Frugality  may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  pru- 
denre,  the  sister  of  temperance,  and  the  parent 
of  liberality.  He  that  is  extravagant,  will 
quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will  enforce 
dependence,  and  invito  corruption.  It  will  almost 
always  produce  a  passive  compliance  with  the 
wickedness  of  others  ;  and  there  are  few  who  do 
not  learn  by  degrees  to  practise  those  crinies 
which  they  cease  to  censure. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flour  aud  Mcal. — There  ia  very  limited  inqairy 
for  Flour,  ami  shipping  brands  are  freely  offered  at  $9 
per  barret.  Sales  of  standard  and  good  brands  at  $9  OO 
and  $9  25  per  bbi.,  and  extra  at  t9  SO  a  910  00.  Sales 
to  retailers  and  bakers  to  a  fair  extent,  from  $9  00  up 
to  $10  30.  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  unchanged ; 
the  former  is  held  firmly  at  S7  23,  and  the  latter  at 
$4  50  per  bbl.     Last  sale  of  Brandy  wine  at  $4  75. 

OraiiT. — There  is  lets  demand  for  Wheat,  and  the 
supply  having  increased,  prices  are  lower.  Sales 
of  2000  bushels  prime  Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red 
at  $1  85  a  $1  87  per  bushel ;  white  at  $1  97  a  %i  00. 
Rye  atSl  15  a  $1  20  for  new,  and  $1  23  a  91  37  for  old. 
Corn  is  scarce  at  98c  a  $1,  afloat.  Oats — Sales  of 
5000  bushels  new  Delaware  prime  at  39  a  40c. 

Cattle  Makkkt. — The  arrival  of  cattle  during  the 
past  week  has  been  quite  large.  At  Torbert's  Ave- 
nue Drove  Yard,  there  were  received  450  cattle,  2000 
sheep,  and  liO  cows  and  calves.  Beef  cattle  were 
disposed  of  aC  from  $9  to  $11  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  at 
from  41  to  41  cts.  per  lb.,  or  $3  25  to  $4  SO  per  head. 
,CowB  and  Calves  $25  to  $65.  Hogs  at  from  $8  35  to 
$8  75  per  WU  lbs.  The  total  amount  of  stock  for  the 
week  was  is  follows: — Beef  cattle  1100  bead,  sheep 
6000,  cows  and  calves  900,  hogs  1000. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR'GIRLS — 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Wafd,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  b{  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  a  (id  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tekhs. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 
For  circulars,  direct  to 

JANE  HILLBORN," 
Byberry,  Pa. 
Rffintictt. 

CuAELES  Stokv,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 

WiLUAM  Parky,  Cinaaminson,  N.  J. 

Charles  Kaigun,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

John  Simmoks,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

A.  T.  W.  Wrioht,  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  Srhool. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

ERIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT.—The  Committee  in  charge  of  this 
titution  having  engaged  the  services  of  Aakor  B. 
IviNS  as  Principal  Teacher,  are  now  prepared  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Friends 
and  others. 

The  Boys'  School  will  be  re-opened  on  the  first 
Second  day  in  the  Ninth  month  next,  and  conducted 
on  the  principles  heretofore  adopted,  except  that 
there  will  be  two  sessions  per  day  instead  of  one. 

Lectures  on  the  accustomed  branches  of  science 
will  be  delivered,  as  oiual^to  both  schools. 

The  prices  of  tuition  have  been  fixed  according  to 
the  respective  classes,  at  25  dollars,  20  dollars,  and 
15  dollars,^er  term  of  twenty-two  weeks.  The  only 
extra  charge  is  for  books,  as  heretofore. 

Information  on  the  subject  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to 

Samuel  J.  Lxvick, 
*  200  N.  Third  St. 

MAcrHERSon  Sadhders, 

28  N.  Fourth  St. 
JoBH  J.  White, 

206  Arch  St. 


6th  mo.  16. 


Martha  Melloe, 

5  Franklin  St., 
Philadelphia. 


SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and 
for  sale  by  R<  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  !t  Co., 
N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sis. 
R.  A.  Williams,  , 
Ji  J.  Williams, 
F.  Shok.marxr. 


8tli  mo.  4— 3m. 


MS,  1 

a,    ^ 


Merribew  fit  Tkomptea,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb. 
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SXMARKS  UPON  THE  KNOWLEDQS  OF  THE  ONE 
LORD,  THE  ONLY  TKUX  aOD. 

Man  is  very  fond  of  being  tboaght  knowing. 
Perhaps  few  in  Christeodom  would  be  willing  to 
allow  they  know  not  Qod.  Yet  many,  who  treat 
with  ridicule,  the  notions  of  the  sncieuts  renpect- 
ing  their  divers  fulse  gods,  are,  nevertheless, 
ignorant  of  the  one  true  and  living  God.. 

We  find  in  scripture  the  possibility  of  swearing 
falsely,  even  in  declaring  thai  the  Lord  liveth ; 
and  that  none  can  truly  and  savingly  coil  Jesus 
Lord,  but  by  tJte  Holy  Ghost.  What  then  is  the 
real,  substantial,  and  soul-saving  knowledge  of 
OI«d  ?  How  is  it  obtained,  and  wherein  does  it 
consist  7 

Is  that  ample  conviction  that  attends  every 
rational  mind,  that,  since  tomeihitu}  is;  since 
matter  exists  nnder  various  forms  and  modifica- 
tions; since  many  masses  of  it  are  revolved,  in 
wonderful  order  and  harmony,  without  jar  or 
confusion,  from  age  to  age,  around  other  masses 
of  it ;  since  in  the  veijetabh  world  are  displayed 
such  wonderful  marks  of  intelligence  and  wis- 
dom ;  since  in  the  animal,  are  evidently  seen 
such  indisputable  tokens  and  proofs  of  an  infinite 
knowledge  and  ability  existent;  since  in  the 
rational,  such  mnltifiied  and  indubitable  de- 
monstrations of  the  being  of  an  all-wise  almighty 
and  omnipresent  productive  cau$e,  ^ler,  and  up- 
holder of  men  and  all  things  appears,  therefore 
there  u,  there  must  be,  and  it  is  irrational  to 
suppose  there  is  not,  an  eternal  God  f  Is  this 
ntioiEBl  conviction  the  saving  knowledge  of  God? 
May,  verily ;  thousands  have  this  conviction, 
arising  from  the  foregoing,  and  from  innumerable 
consideratiouF,  and  yet  live  without  God  in  the 
world,  as  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  him,  and 
are  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

"The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  :"  I 
Gor.  i.  21,  and  it  knows  him  no  more  now,  by 
Kny  natural  abilities  or  oreatnrely  wisdom,  un- 


assisted by  divine  internal  lightj  than  ever  it  did. 
Worldly  wisdom  is  as  inadequate  to  this  know- 
ledge in  one  age  as  in  another.  In  every  age 
God  has  confounded,  and  will  eVer  confound  the 
wise;  he  will  "destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  toise, 
and  mil  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent."  1  Cor.  i.  19,  that  so  no  flesh,  no 
creaturely  faculties,  no  natural  sagacity,  shall 
glory  in  his  presence. 

God,  and  the  things  of  God,  knoweth  no  man, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  God  that  is  in  him.  1  Oor. 
ii.  11.  The  natural |man  cannot  know  them; 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  they  are  only 
spiritually  discerned.  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  God  hatf 
hid  them  from  the  .  wise  and  prudqntj  and  re- 
vealed them  unto  babes.  Matt.  xi.  25.  "  Where 
is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  f  where  is  the 
disputer  of  this  world?  Hath  not  God  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?"  1  Cor.  i.  20. 

Can  man,  by  searching,  even  to  the  utmost 
extension  of  human  comprehension,  find  out 
Godf  Can  he,  by  all  the  investigations  of 
finite  ability,  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? 
Nay:  "itis  a^highashcaven,  tchat const thott do? 
deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  t"  Job 
xi.  7,  8. 

The  saving  knowledge  of  God  is  not  learned, 
either  by  reading,  reasoning,  or  searching  ever 
so  anxiously  after  it,  in  the  mere  strength  and 
wisdom  of  man.  Ii  will  forever  elude  his  utmost 
penetration,  till  he  comes  to  submit  all  his 
boasted  abilities  to  the  rectification  and  illumi- 
nation of  a  superior  principle.  Men  may  search 
the  scriptures,  and  think  to  have  eternal  life  in 
thcm,and  yet,  not  coming  unto  "  Christ,  the  light 
of  the  world,"  miss  of  that  knowledge,  which 
alone  is,  or  can  give  eternal  life  to  their  souls  ! 

The  scriptures  truly  testify  of  him  ;  but  with- 
out his  own  illuminations,  cannot  possibly  reveal 
him.  No  man  can  truly  call  him  Lord  but  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  letter,  without  the  life  and 
light,  ever  will  kill,  ever  will  tend  to  stifle  that 
immortal  birth,  that  babe,  to  which  the  Father 
revealeth  the  m3rsteries  of  his  own  heavenly 
kingdom.  It'was  not  in  one  ago  only  that  it 
might  truly  be  said,  "  the  letter  killeth,"  2  Cor. 
iii.  0,  but  it  does,  and  will  do  it,  in  all  ages  and 
nations-.  It  has  slain  the  babe  of  lift  in  tens  of 
thousands,  by  building  up,  substituting,  and  es- 
tablishing notions  and  opinions  i^^  stead  of 
the  one  true  faith,  which  is  the  gi^BGod,  and 
is  only  of  his  own  production,  anPimmediate 
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operation  in  tbe  bouI.  He  alone  begets  it.  He 
alone  is  tbe  aathor  and  finisher  of  it. 

A  zoaloas  attachment  to  the  letter,  without 
the  openings  of  pure  life,  tends  also  powerfully 
to  kill  and  suppress  the  small  budding  and  be- 
ginning of  the  new  life,  the  second  birth,  bj  bol- 
stering np  the  creature  in  a  round  of  lifeless  per- 
formances, in  his  own  cime  and  ability.  Thus 
because  he  reads,  that  the  saints,  who  acted  in 
and  by  the  openings  ,and  influence  of  the  life, 
did  so  and  so  practise ;  and  because  he  finds  here 
and  there  an  exhortation  or  injunction  to  this 
and  the  other  duty,  the  natural  man  falls  to 
doing  as  they  did ;  and  though  he  that  beliepreth 
shall  not  make  haste,  yet  so  great  is  the  haste 
which  this  searcher  of  the  letter,  in  his  own  un- 
enlightened understanding,  is  making,  that  he  is 
frequently  calling  upon  God,  and  talking  a  great 
deal  about  him,  before  he  has  ever  rightly  known 
him ;  as  if  the  scriptures  would  give  him  to  know 
what  a  God  requires  of  him,  with  whom  he  is 
unacquainted,  or  inform  him  when  and  how  to 
worship  a  Being  of  whom  he  b  ignorant  1 

O  man  1  thou  knowest  not  what  to  pray  for  as 
thou  onght,  nor  how  to  pray,  but  aa  the  spirit 
helpeth  thy  infirmities.  This  the  spirit  often 
does,  for  those  who  really  know  God,  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  or  expressed. 
How  widely  then  do  they  err  from  the  line  of 
their  duty  and  of  divine  appointment,  who  at 
their  own  set  times,  importune  the  Almighty 
in  vocal  supplioations  and  prayers,  when  all  that 
the  spirit  does  for  them  amounts  only  to  the  be- 
gettiag  of  inward  groaniogs,  which  cannot  be 
Bttered  1  As  sure  as  we  attempt  the  vocal 
expression  of  such  inward  and  spiritual  groan- 
ings, wo  lose  the  lively  sense,  and  dry  up  the 
little  springs  of  life,  which  accompany  them,  and 
nothing  is  then  left  but  words  without  life,  and 
sounds  devoid  of  substance.  Thus  eminently 
<<  the  Utter  killeth."  Whereas  the  spirit,  if  singly 
attended  to,  even  in  these  unipeakaLle  groaningt, 
without  any  creaturely  additions,  giveth  life ; 
and  doubtless  would  frequently  not  only  give  a 
small  beginning  of  real  divine  life,  even  to  those 
who  are  thus  unwisely  dissipating  it  by  hastily 
rushing  into  words,  but  were  they  qnietly  to  wait 
on  that  inward  operation,  whereby  the  spirit  is 
at  seasons  thus  helping  their  infirmities,  they 
would  witness  a  glorious  degree  of  the  arisings 
and  increase  of  divine  life  in  their  souls;  yea 
many  times  tiU  death  would  be  ivoaUoxced  up  of 
victory,  and  life  and  light  triumph  over  death 
and  darkness,  to  their  unspeakable  consolation. 
This  is  the  real  and  happy  experience  of  many, 
who  dare  not  presume  to  addoi  their  own  to  the 
ieord  of  the  Lord,  inwardly  operative  and  re- 
vealed ;  dare  not  be  rash  to  utter  any  thing  before 
God  ;  dare  not  make  tuck  haste  as  to  force  them- 
selves into  the  vooul  expression  of  what  God  in- 
tMtded  sh^H  operate  only  to  the  production  of 
iBward  grMHnga  and  divine  life,  and  there  to 


terminate.  These  do  most  joyfully  find,  that  as 
they  are  thus  careful  to  act  the  part  of  true  be- 
lievers, who  mu$t  not  m<tke  haste,  but  abide  in 
the  patient  waiting,  in  that  whereby  they  feel  the 
spirit  helping  their  infirmities',  and  are  willing 
to  be  limited  to,  and  by,  the  measure  and  manner 
thereof,  either  in  inward  groanings  or  vocal  soli- 
citations ;  that  as  these  are  truly  unspeakable, 
and  cannot  be  formed  into  words,  without  great 
loss  of  the  inward  life  and  energy  attending  them, 
so  also  is  the  divine  and  soul-felt  consolation, 
arising  from  dwelling  in  the  depths  of  this  inward 
exercise  and  stillness,  as  truly  unspeakable,  as 
are  the  groanings  through  which  it  is  attained. 

But  they  who  will  make  haste,  who  will  be 
always  leady,  outrun  their  Uttlo  portion,  dry  up 
the  small  spring  of  life,  their  words  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  they  wonder  why  they  are  so  cold 
and  lifeless  in  their  devotions ;  whereas  had  they 
been  limited  by  the  degree  of  inward  help  and 
life,  and  content  with  inward  breathings  and 
groanings,  they  might  have  increased  with  the 
increase  thalt  is  truly  of  God;  might  have 
mounted  upwardi<  in  living  and  silent  approaches 
towards  his  throne  and  presence,  "  with  wings 
as  eagles  j"  might  run  and  not  be  weary,  or 
walk,  and  not  faint. 

Aa  this  is  the  certain  effect  of  waiting  upon 
God,  so  directly  the  reverse  is  the  consequence 
of  runniag  before  him  :  for,  perhaps  it  will  bear 
to  be  repeated,  "  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."  Here  ends  the  race  of  miM>y  in 
man's  own  wisdom  and  ability,  in  flat  formality, 
if  not  in  degeneracy  into  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
corruption,  from  which  the  Lord  by  the  inward 
working  of  the  spirit,  had  in  some  degree  re- 
deemed them. 

The  operation  of  the  spirit  in  the  soul,  is  that 
which,  in  all  ages,  countries,  and  persons,  began 
and  begins  the  work,  wherever  any  thing  really 
good  and  truly  religious  is  brought '  forth ;  and 
nothing  else  can  do  it.  Man  once  dead  in  sin, 
would,  without  this  quickening  influence,  for- 
ever remain  so,  having  no  more  ability  of  him- 
self to  quicken  his  own  or  another's  soul,  or  to 
change  his  own  or  others'  inclinations  and  pur- 
suits from  bad  to  good,  thanHhe  Ethiopian  has 
power  to  change  his  skip,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots.  But  God,  ever  gracious,  visits  and  revi- 
sits the  souls  of  men,  by  the  operations  of  his 
spirit ;  this  begins  the  work,  and  nothing  can 
carry  it  on,  without  the  constant  assistance  of 
this  holy  efficient  principle, this  divine  agency  of 
the  spirit,  in  and  through  every  step,  movement, 
and  performance  of  religions  lue. 

The  work  begins  in  the  spirit,  effectin.;  a 
change,  or  alteration  in  our  inclinations,  disposi- 
tions, views,  enjoyments,  and  pursuits,  aud  is 
carried  on  by  its  continued  operations,  advancing 
and  more  and  more  establishing  this  change, 
till  a  conversion  and  settlement  in  the  divine 
life  is  effected :  and  our  advancement  is  in  pro- 
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portioD  to  the  degree  of  our  sabmission  to,  and 
co-operation  with  it :  that  in,  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion goes  on  no  faster  or  further,  than  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  are  in- 
flaenced  by,  and  through  this  efficient  operation 
of  the  spirit  or  grace  of  Qo^whereby  he  worketh 
in  ns  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure. 

And  notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  <wr  tub- 
mittion  to  the  divine  operation,  and  working  out 
oar  own  salvation  io  and  through  it;  yet  he  that 
thinks  he  can  add  any  thing  of  his  own,  he  that 
thinks  he  can  take  one  step  in  any  stage  of  the 
race,  without  the  spirit's  assistance,  will  find 
himself  mistaken  ;  will  find  he  has  been  trusting 
in  flesh  and  blood,  a  mere  broken  reed,  and  that 
he  has  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  human  ability, 
even  though  he  may  have  been  foremost  and 
loudest  in  exclaiming  against  it. 

He  who  can  do  any  thing  for  himself  that  is 
truly  and  religiously  good,  without  divine  assist- 
ance, may  hope  consistently  enough  to  be  made 
per/eel  by  the  flesh,  or  by  creaturely  ability, 
which  imports  the  same  thing ;  and  he  that  at- 
tempts to  move  of  himself,  unassisted,  in  the 
performance  of  any  outward  acts  of  devotion,  in 
any  vocal  religious  duties  and  performances,  is, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  attempting  to  be 
made  perfect  by  the  flesh. 

Perhaps  this  may  seem  like  a  digression  ;  but 
I  was  led  into  it  from  the  consideration  that 
merely  searching  the  letter  of  the  scriptnres 
cannot  bring  a  soul  to  the  real  knowledge  of  God, 
but  that  the  letter  tends,  when  dwelt  in  without 
the  life,  to  kill;  and  so  far  these  views  are 
naturally  connected  with  the  subject  I  am  npon 
— "  the  knowledge  of  God.*' 

Bnt  to  proceed.  How  shall  he  be  known,  seeing 
neither  reading  nor  reasoning  can  make  us  know 
him  1 

Answer.  He  never  was,  nor  can  ever  he  sav- 
ingly known,  but  by  immediate  revelaftion  ;  or  if 
this  word  offend  any,  who  may  ignorantly  sup- 
pose revelation  is  ceased,  and  not  to  be  known 
in  our  day,  though  this  is  a  most  unreasonable 
conclusion  concerning  days  of  gospel  light  and 
privileges,  I  will  explain.  I  mean  here,  by  im- 
mediate revelation,  the  same  as  if  I  should,  to 
accommodate  myself  tcwtheir  ideas,  express  my- 
self thus :  God  cannot  oe  clearly  and  savingly 
known,  but  in  and  by  the  shinings  and  manifes- 
tations of  his  own  light,  "  for  whatsoever  doth 
make  manifest  is  light,"  Epbes.  ▼.  13.  This 
the  apoRtle  positively  asserts,  and  we  know  it  is 
tame.  We  cannot  see  any  outward  object  with- 
out light ;  in  the  light,  objects  become  manifest. 
What  light  then  is  that  wherein  is  the  manifes- 
tation and  knowledge  of  Gcd  ?  Surely  it  mtist 
be  a  light  that  shineth  in  the  Aoul ;  for  that 
which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  man. 
Bead  Romans  i.  19. 

Seeing  then  nothing  bnt  light  can  make  mani- 
fest, and  that  the  manifestation  of  Q<A  is  to  be 


made  within  ;  seeing  there  is  no  eternal  life  tp 
the  soul,  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  what 
light  has  he  afforded  to  the  souls  of  men  whereby 
they  may  know  him  t  Answer.  "  The  true  light, 
that  now  shineth,"  1  John  ii.  8,  and  "  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;" 
John  i.  9,  the  very  life  of  God,  the  life  of  the 
word,  that  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and 
was  God.  Read  John  i.  I,  2,  S,  4,  5.  Hence  it 
is  clear  that  the  light  which  enlightens  all  men 
is  Christ,  the  life  of  him  that  wa.^  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  "  was  and  is  God."  Well  then  might 
the  primitive  testimony  and  message  be,  that 
"  God  it  light  altd  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all;" 
1  John  i.  5,  and  well  might  the  primitive  * 
laborers  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  be  sent  expressly 
to  ftir»  people  "from  darkness  to  light ;  from  the 
power  of  tattm  tinto  God."  Acts  xxvi.  18. 
That  is,  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  light,  that 
had  enlightened  them  in  degree,  and  would  and 
did  enlighten  them  much  more  abundantly,  as 
their  attention  became  thus  turned  to  it. 

But  many  hated  this  light,  because  their  deeds 
were  evil,  and  so  it  became  their  condemnation ; 
for  "  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  has 
oome  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.'' 
John  iii.  19.  But  they  that  love  it,  obey  it, 
and  bring  their  deeds  to  it,  and  thereby  diseover 
that  they  are  wrought  in  God ;  for  the  light  re- 
veals God  and  the  knowledge  of  his  will  and  ap- 
probation- 
Were  it  not  for  this  inward  divine  light,  aU 
nations  mnst  forever'  have  been  in  darkness.  And' 
had  it  not  enlightened  every  man,  it  could  not 
be  the  condemnation  of  the  wicked  and  aban- 
doned. God  will  never  oondemn  a  soul  for  non- 
attention  to  a  light  that  never  shined  in  him,  or 
npon  him,  or  for  the  non-improvement  of  a  talent 
never  afforded.  Some  were  condemned  of  old  for 
the  non-occupation  of  their  talents,  bnt  none  for 
neglecting,  or  not  improving,  what  never  was  be- 
stowed or  offered  to  them,  and  so  not  possible  to 
have  been  improved. 

Indeed  this  cannot  be ;  God  is  justi  There- 
fore as  sure  as  the  condemnation  is,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  so  sura  the  light  must  en- 
lighten all  that  are  thus  condemned,  else  they 
could  not  be  condemned  for  the  rejection  of  it. 

Observe  how  sweetly  this  conclusion  coincides 
with,  and  confirms  John's  testimony,  that  "  the 
true  light  enlighteneth  every  man  !"  Bnt  some 
may  say,  we  know  the  light  is  sufficient  to  con- 
demn, but  it  is  not  able  to  save  nor  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Surely  such  are  mistaken, 
for  it  is  abundantly  able  to  do  both,  and  in  thtfse 
who  attend  to  it,  it  most  joyfnlly  and  assuredlyv 
does  both. 

Bnt,  can  this  light  certainly  reveal,  or  give  tti'e 
knowledge  of  Goa?  Yea,  mostjertaifily ;  and 
notfiing  else  can.     He  inhabits  etemit;, .  and . 
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dwells  in  the  light.  In  the  light  only,  therefore, 
can  he  possibly  be  known,  or  manifested  to  the 
soul.  He  is  the  light,  and  extends  beams  of  his 
light  to  the  eye  of  our  souls  or  minds,  as  the 
outward  light,  the  sun,  does  to  the  eye  of  our 
bodies.  Hereby  we  may  receive  the  manifests- 
don  and  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  too  by  bis 
own  light. 

(to  to  aonttnoid.} 


PITCAIRN  S    18LAN1>. 
(Continued  from  pago  862.) 

The  favorable  impression  made  by  these  ac- 
counts was  fully  confirmed  by  the  Captain,  now 
'  Lord  Waldegrave,  who  visited  the  colony  five 
years  later  in  the  Seringapatam,  bringing  with 
him  some  presents  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. But  he  found  that  the  year  before  his 
arrival,  they  had  sustained  the  most  grievous 
loss  that  could  have  befallen  them,  in  the  death 
of  their  beloved  patriarch,  old  Adams,  which 
took  place  in  1829.  Most  providentially,  how- 
ever, an  Englishman  had  been  permitted  to  settle 
on  the  island  five  months  before  his  death,  who 
was  admirably  fitted  to  supply  hist^lace,  George 
Nobbs.  His  cose,  that  of  Buffet,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  before,  and  that  of  another  English- 
man named  Evans,  who  came  about  the  same 
time,  form  the  only  three  exceptions  to  the  rule 
which  is  strictly  adhered  to,  against  any  stranger 
settling  on  the  island,  and  these  three  Engliiih- 
men  have  long  ago  become  in  all  respects  a  part 
of  the  community  by  the  intermarriage  of  them- 
selves and  their  children  with  the  islanders. 
Mr.  Nobbs  was  originally  in  the  British  navy, 
which  he  quitted  for  the  Chilian  service  under 
Lord  Cochrane,  with  whom  he  served  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant. On  leaving  that  service  he  was,  in 
common  with  many  others,  unable  to  recover 
his  pay,  and  returned  to  England.  But  having 
no  longer  any  ties  there,  and  having,  when  in 
South  America,  formed  a  great  desire  to  go  to 
Piteairn's  Island  and  assist  Adams  in  his  work, 
he  left  England  for  that  purpose  in  1828.  For 
nearly  two  years,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  India,  and  Australia,  he  sought  a  passage; 
at  length,  at  Callao,  in  Peru,  he  met  the  owner 
of  a  launch,  who,  on  condition  of  his  fitting  her 
out,  agreed  to  accompany  him.  Mr.  Nobba  ex- 
pended what  little  money  he  still  possessed  in 
accomplishing  this  object.  The  owner  was  in 
bad  health,  nevertheless  these  two  left  Callao  by 
themselves  on  t,  voyage  of  3,500  miles  which 
they  performed  in  forty-two  days.  The  owner 
died  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  launch  was 
hauled  on  shore,  and  the  materials,  after  she 
^as  broken  up,  used  to  build  a  house  for  Mr. 
Nobbs.  As  be  was  a  much  fitter  man  to  sueeeed 
Adams  in  the  duties  of  schoolmaster  and  pastor 
than  Buffet,  he  seems  by  general  consent  to  have 
been  electe^nto  these  officers,  and  to  them  he 
added  the  i^aluable  qualiGcation  of  doctor^  hav- 


ing formerly  acquired  no  small  stock  of  medical 
knowledge.  Admirably  discharging  his  three- 
fold office,  he  has  continued  (with  one  short  in> 
terval)  liiboring  among  his  flock  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  virtues  and  ex- 
celleucies  of  the  pecu|lp  have  not  declined  under 
hut  guardianship. 

This  short  interval  alluded  to  (to  make  a  di- 
gression from  our  narrative)  was  occasioned  by 
the  wicked  arts  of  an  impostor,  named  Hill, 
who  landed  on  the  island  in  1832,  and  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  the  simple  islanders  that  the 
British  government  had  sent  him  out  to  be  their 
governor.  He  found  that  the  three  English- 
men formed  the  only  obstacle  to  his  gaining 
complete  ascendency  over  the  people,  so  he  con- 
trived to  get  them  banished.  They  took  refuge 
on  the  Gambler  Islands,  but  their  exile  was  not 
of  long  duration,  for  Hill  soon  began  to  behave 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  poor  people  to  re- 
pent of  their  confiding  simplicity,  and  exert 
themselves, '  by  the  aid  of  a  ship  of  war,  to 
expel  their  tyrant,  and  recall  their  old  friends. 
Every  yoar  after  his  return  made  Mr.  Nobbs 
more  and  more  necessary  to  the  colony,  and 
finally  their  desire  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
assume  the  functions  of  pastor  in  a  more  legiti- 
mate way  became  so  widely  known,  and  second- 
ed in  the  proper  quarters,  as  to  lead  to  the  ordi- 
nation which  he  has  lately  received  in  England. 

But  to  return  to  Captain  Waldegrave,  who 
was  as  much  enchanted  as  his  predecessors  with 
the  manners  of  these  people.  "  They  never," 
be  says  "speak  ill  of  each  othe^.  If  any  queistions 
were  asked  as  to  the  character  or  conduct  of  a 
particular  individual,  the  answer  would  be  some- 
thing of  this  kind  :  '  If  it  could  do  any  good  1 
would  answer  you ;  but  as  it  cannot,  it  would 
be  wrong  to  tell  tales.'  The  kind  and  benevo- 
lent feeling  of  these  amiable  people  is  extended 
to  the  surviving  widows  of  the  Tahitian  men, 
who  were  slain  on  the  island,  and  who  would  be 
left  in  a  helpless  and  destitute  state,  were  it  not 
for  the  humane  consideration  of  the  younger 
part  of  the  society,  by  whom  they  are  supported 
and  regarded  with  every  mark  of  consideration." 
Captain  Waldegrave  examined  the  children  and 
was  much  strtick  with  the  thoughtful  character 
of  the  answers  he  received. 

In  1831,  as  complaints  had  reached  the  Brit- 
ish Government  from  the  people,  of  a  want  of 
water,  and  as  they  were  even  at  that  time  ap- 
prehensive of  the  island  becoming  too  small  for 
them,  it  was  resolved  to  remofc  the  colony  to 
Tahiti ;  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  They 
felt  much  at  leaving  their  happy  home,  and 
many  would  have  stayed,  but  the  idea  of  separa- 
tion was  worse  than  Uiat  of  change,  so  they  went 
all  together.  A,  piece  of  good  land  .was  given 
them,  and  they  were  well  received  by  the  queen 
and  people  of  Tahiti,  while  the  English  mission- 
aries took  charge  of  their  interests,  and  every- 
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thing  was  satisfactorily  arranged  for  thmr  com- 
fort But  this  was  not  to  last  long.  The  change 
of  life  and  diet  soon  produced  a  fatal  sickness, 
which  carried  off  several  of  their  number,  and 
made  them  long  to  return ;  and  what  was  equally 
distressing  to  these  innocent  people,  the  loose 
and  immoral  manners  of  tUe  Tahitians  filled  them 
with  disgust.  Being  very  discontented  and  un- 
happy, they  resolved  to  go  back,  and  were  kind- 
ly assisted  in  getting  a  passage.  Curiously 
enough,  the  copper  bolts  of  the  old  Bounty, 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  paid  a  great 
part  of  their  passage  money. 

When  they  once  got  hack,  they  made  a  reso- 
lution never  to  quit  their  own  beloved  island, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so  till  the  increase  of 
population  at  some  future  day  n)akes  it  absolute- 
ly necessary.  This  migration  to  'j'ahiti  was  ap- 
parently the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  them ;  but  in  reality  it  proved  a 
gKat  blessing,  as  the  mischiefs  arising  from  it 
proved  a  beacon  for  the  future,  and,  prevented 
them  from  falling  into  the  bad  habits  which  in- 
tercourse with  other  people  might  have  induced. 
Its  injurious  effect  showed  itself  in  a  taste  for 
ardent  spirits,  which,  on  their  return,  they  learn- 
ed to  manufacture  from  the  tl root, a  plant  which 
crows  on  the  island.  But  not  long  afterwards, 
fortunately,  all  the  stills  were  destroyod,  and, 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  since  that  time  no 
species  of  spirits  have  been  drunk  on  the  island. 

The  next  peep  we  get  at  our  friends  is  in 
1838,  when  the  island  was  formally  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  government  by 
Capt.  Elliott.  This  measure  had  become  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  to  which  the  colony  had  been 
already  exposed,  and  with  which  they  were  a^in 
threatened,  by  lawless  strangers  in  whalers.  The 
people  also  very  earnestly  represented  to  Capt. 
Elliott  the  necessity  for  having  some  appointed 
chief  over  their  increasing  community,  for  their 
internal  regulation  ond  government.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  confer  the  stamp  of  his  authority 
on  a  magistrate  elected  by  themselves,  dr6w  up 
some  regulations  to  be  observed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  British  government,  and  presented 
them  with  a  union  jack,  as  a  pledge  of  British 
protection.  The  laws  which  were  then  drawn 
up  continue  in  force  to  the  present  day,  but 
though  they  are  few  and  simple,  we  cannot  do 
more  than  allude  to  them. 

One  of  their  peculiarities  is,  that  on  all  publie 
questions,  every  person  on  the  island,  both  male 
and  female,  above  the  age  of  eighteen,  has  a 
vote.  The  chief  or  magistrate  is  elected  annually: 
he  has  a  counsel  of  two,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  his  authority  except  to  the  captain  of  a 
British  man-of-war.  He  is  to  convene  the  pub- 
lic on  occasion  of  complaints  being  made,  to  hear 
them  in  public,  to  commit  them  to  a  jury,  and 
to  keep  a  journal.    Education  is  made  compul- 


sory between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Other 
laws  relate  to  hunting  with  dogs,  killing  cats, 
and  other  items  of  this  same  domestic  nature. 
So  important  is  it  to  them  to  preserve  the  last- 
named  useful  animals,  as  I  was  informed  by  Mr> 
Nobbs,  that  at  present,  the  punishment  for  kil- 
ling a  cat  is  to  oblige  the  offender  to  produce 
three  hundi'ed  dead  rats  under  penalty  of  paying 
a  heavy  fine,  or  they  would  otherwise  soon  be  * 
completely  overrun  with  these  vermin.  The 
law  against  the'  use  of  spirits,  or  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind,  has  been  mentioned  before. 
When  a  man  marries,  be  is  to  take  his  share  of 
hia  father's  property,  which  is  again  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  amongst  his  children.  The  wife  also 
takes  her  proportion  (an  equal  one  with  that  of 
her  brothers)  out  of  her  father's  land,  so  that 
the  young  couple  come  immediately  into  posses- 
sion of  their  property.  These  laws  appear  to 
have  been  amply  sufficient  for  the  government 
of  the  colony  ;  so' easy  is  it  to  govern  people  who 
are  practically  governed  by  their  own  con- 
sciences. 

In  1843,  we  have  the  following  testimony  to 
their  good  conduct  from  Captain  Sir  Thomas 
Thomson,  of  the  Talbot.  He  landed  onSuiiduy. 
and  fuund  the  islanders  at  church,  so  he  wentii . 
"  Nobbs,"  he  says,  "  who  was  reading  the  ser- 
vice, stopped,  and  asked  me  if  he  should  proceed, 
which  I  begged  him  to  do.  He  finished  the 
prayers,  and  afterwards  gave  a  short  lecture.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  attention  and  devotion 
of  the  wholu  congregation,  as  a  visit  from  a  man- 
of-war  was  quite  an  event,  only  occurring  once 
a-year;  and,  although  they  were  most  anxious 
to  hear  the  news,  they  continued  their  devotions 
with  the  same  fervency  as  if  we  had  not  been 
present.  After  the  service  was  finished,  I 
entered  into  all  the  complaints  and  disputes 
for  the  last  twelve  moBLhs,  and  to  their  credit,  I 
may  say,  it  did  not  take  luc  more  than  an  hour 
to  arrange  everything  most  amicably.  I  after- 
ward,s  visited  every  house  in  the  village,  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  cleanliness  and 
order  of  the  whole  commtmity." 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  people  by  some  of  their  own  letters,  addres> 
Bed  to  Captain  Hope  of  the  Thalia,  who  had  sent 
them  some  presents,  with  a  letter  expressing 
his  regret  at  having  failed  in  reaching  the  island, 
in  consequence  of  contrary  winds.  One  from 
die  school  children,  istheiuost  characteristic  : — 
"  Dear  and  Honored  Sir : — Our  teacher 
read  to  us  your  affectionate  letter,  and  we,  his 
scholars,  have  read  it  more  than  once,  and  will 
treasure  its  benevolent  advice  in  our  minds,  as  a 
rule  of  conduct.  We  much  regret  the  untoward 
circumstances  which  frustrated  your  intended 
visit :  for  it  would  have  been  to  us  both  a  plea- 
sure and  a  reward,  if  our  educational  acquire- 
ments had  i^erited  your  approbation.  We  at- 
tend school  'five  days  in  the  i^eek,  five  hours 
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each  day  :  our  routine  of  school  duties  is  as  fol- 
lows, Tiz.:  oommenoe  with  prayer  and  praise, 
conclude  with  the  same;  Monday — recital  of 
weekly  tasks,  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  class  spelling ;  Tuesday — 
the  same  as  oa  Monday;  Wednesday  promis- 
Cttoos  reading  (individually)  in  history,  geo- 
ffraphy,  transcribing  select  porUons  of  history, 
&o.;  Thursday — the  same  as^on  Monday  and 
Tuesday ;  and  on  Friday,  which  is  the  busiest 
day  of  the  week,  transcribe  words  with  their 
definitions  from  Walker's  Dictionary,  read  hymns, 
&c.,  and  emulative  spelling  concludes  the  whole: 
we  are  generally  an  hour  longer  at  school  gn 
this  day.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  elder 
scholars  attend  the  Bible  class  with  their  parents. 
If  the  request  is  not  improper,  will  you,  honored 
Sir,  procure  for  us  some  copy  slips,  as  models  for 
writing,  and  a  few  of  Walkingham's  Arithmetics, 
with  a  key  to  the  same ;  for  we  often  bear  our 
teacher  say,  if  he  had  these  helps  it  would  make 
his  work  easier,  and  we  heartily  wish  he  could 
obtain  the  means  of  making  it  so.  We  are  in- 
deed British  subjects,  and  we  think  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  considered  so,  and  when  we  see 
the  flag  of  Old  England  waving  from  the  staff 
in  front  of  the  school-house,  we  often  remark  to 
each  other,  'That's  our  safeguard  from  the  ugly 
French.' 

"  As  grateful  scholars,  we  much  regret  t)>e 
possibility  of  our  beloved  teacher  being  superse- 
ded,  as  you.  Sir,  seem  to  intimate  in  your  letierst 
Whatever  may  be  the  qualifications  of  the  per- 
son sent  out,  he  can  never  be  what  our  present 
pastor  has  been,  and  is  to,  us.  Fathers  and 
mothers  on  their  death-bods  have  bequeathed 
their  children  to  his  oare,  many  of  our  parents 
have  been  educated  by  him,,  and  we,  his  present 
pupils,  from  the  time  of  our  birth  up  to  this 
day,  have  been  cared  for  and  watched  over  with 
parental  solicitude.  Now,  dear  and  honored  Sir, 
if  you  would  obtain  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
or  some  other  dignitary,  a  license  for  our  Pastor, 
you  would  fill  our  hearts  with  joy,  and  we  should 
trouble  you  with  more  than  one  letter  expressive 
of  our  gratitude. .  We  beg  leave,  honored  Sir, 
to  subscribe  ourselves, 

"  Your  humble  and  obedient  Servants, 
«Thb  Scbool-Cbusben  of  FiTCAiaN's  Islard. 
"Juli/  1847. 

(«  Signed  by  15  children,  on  behalf  of  the  rest." 
This  letter,  if  written  by  almost  any  other 
school  children,  might  be  suspected  as  bearing 
the  stamp  of  the  schoolmaster's  hand,  for,  as 
we  all  know,  letters  do  sometimes  reach  anxious 
parents  from  their  children  at  school,  speaking 
of  their  great  happiness  and  the  excellence  of 
their  teacher  in  terms  so  much  above  the  aver- 
age production  of  the  young  gentleman  or  lady, 
as  to  lead  to  very  natural  suspicions ;  but,  in 
this  case  I  am  disposed,  from  the  uniform  char- 
acter both  of  Mr.  Nobbs  and  the  people^  for  truth 


and  simplicity,  derived  from  so  many  sources,  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter. 

In  1848,  they  were  visited  by  Captain  Worth, 
from  whose  account  of  ihe  island  we  have  already 
quoted.  He  thus  speaks  of  their  employments 
and  amusements :— "  The  principal  occupations 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
building  and  improving  their  houses,  which  are 
extremely  neat,  clean  and  commodious;  rearing 
stock,  fencing  their  plantations,  making  tappa, 
straw  hats,  fancy  boxes,  &c.;  which  together 
with  stock,  fruit,  and  veg  ;tables,  they  sell  to 
ships  calling  there,  and  barter  for  such  articles 
as  they  want. 

Captain  Fanshawe  visited  the  island,  in  the 
Daphne,  in  1849;  "They  present,"  he  says, 
"  the  very  .  uncommon  spectacle  of  a  society, 
every  individual  of  which  appears  to  be  solely 
guided  in  his  practice  by  the  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity. Their  laws  <ind  regulations  exhibit  afi 
anxious  de$ire  to  prevent  contention.  Their 
system  does  not  countenance  the  theory  of  com- 
mon property,  but  every  thing  belongs  to  some 
individual  or  family;  and  their  transactions  are 
conducted  in  a  very  liberal  spirit;  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  appear  to  be  almost  unknown 
ampngst  them.  The  simple  nianliuess  of  their 
character  is  very  striking.  They  are  visited 
every  year  by  several  whalers,  whose  crews,  they 
say,  always  behave  with  the  utmost  propriety, 
and  carefully  avoid  doing  or  saying  anything 
that  might  shock  them,  i'hey  are  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  no  anchorage,  so  that  no  vessel 
remains  long  enoueh  to  allow  the  evil  disposed 
time  for  tnischirf.'"  Speaking  of  their  hospita- 
liiy  he  says :  "  It  is  the  custom  for  the  different 
families  to  take  it  in  turns  to  entertain  visitors; 
this  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  share  a  burden, 
but  a  pleasure,  as  these  good  people  take  a  de- 
light in  performing  the  rites  of  hospitality." 

BAy£  AN  AIM  IN  LIFE, 

Every  man,  rich  or  poor,  ought  to  have  some 
absorbing  purpose,  some  active  engagement,  to 
which  his  main  energies  are  devoted.  Nut  en- 
joyment but  dutj/,  daily  duty,  must  be  the  aim 
of  each  life.  No  man  has  a  right  to  live  upon 
this  fair  earth,  to  breathe  its  air,  to  consume  its 
food,  to  enjoy  its  beauties,  producing  nothing  in 
return.  He  has  no  right  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  civilization,  or  society,  and  of  civil  liberty, 
without  oontributing  earnest  and  self  denying 
labor  of  head,  or  heart,  or  hand  t«  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  Certainly  no  man  can  be  truly  reli- 
gious who  makes  gratification,  as  dis  inct  from 
self-denying  exertion,  the  great  object  of  life,  and 
the  idler  puts  pleasure  exactly  in  the  place  of 
duty. 

This  principle  of  life  admitted,  however  mani- 
fested, will  produce  daily  deterioration  of  char- 
acter, until  thoroughly  abandoned. '.  Every  bodily 
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appetite,  every  mental  appetite,  every  mental 
fancy,  every  momentary  fashion,  vill  clamor  till 
indulged.  The  body  will  be  pampered,  appetite 
vill  lead  on  to  gluttony,  wine  to  drunkenness, 
luxury  to  every  evil  indulgence,  while  the  mind, 
excited  only  by  novelties,  and  enfeebled  by  the 
lack  of  continual  exertion,  sinks  into  utter  va- 
pidity and  useles^ness.  There  is  more  hope  of 
the  reformation  of  the  worst  sinner  than  of  the 
idler.  Poverty  will  sometimes  scourge  the  vice 
of  idleness  oat  of  a  mno.  But  the  love  of  a 
higher  and  a  better  mode  of  life',  if  once  tasted, 
is  the  chief  hope. 


FttlKNDS'  INTKLLIGENCEH. 


PHILADELPHIA,  NINTH  MONTH  1, 1865. 


"  Gift  from  an  Abbess  to  her  Nuns,"  is  the 
title  of  a  work  written  some  time  in  the  17th 
century  by  Le  M^re  Agn^  do  St.  Paul  Amauid, 
Abbess  ef  Port  Royal. 

"A  specimen  selected"  from  this  work  by 
M.  A.  Schimmelpennick,  and  compiled  with  the 
history  of  the  monastery,  contains  so  much 
spiritual  instruction  worthy  of  being  treasured 
and  frequently  perused,  that  we  present  it  whole 
to  our  readers.  While  v&  are  aware  that  some 
expressions  will  be  found  which  are  not  adopted 
by  onr  Society,  we  think  every  heart  will  re- 
spond to  tfafe  internal  excellence  of  this  legacy 
of  love,  and  humbly  acknowledge  the  correct- 
ness of  the  picture  there  drawn.  It  is  one 
among  the  innumerable  evidences  of  the  free 
gift  of  the  spirit's  teachings  to  all  "nations, 
kindred,  tongues  and  people,"  and  that  those 
who  truly  love  and  serve  the  Lord  "with  a  per- 
fect heart  and  a  willing  mind,"  shall  be  led  into 
his  blessed  kingdom. 

GIFT   FROM   AN   ABBESS  TO   HER   NUNS. 
INTRODCCTIOK. 

Christian  perfection,  and  the  perfection  of  a 
religious  life,  are  essentially  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

Yet,  although  there  be  but  one  gospel  pro- 
posed to  every  Christian,  a  certaiu  degree  of 
prtfference  must  yet  be  given  to  the  call  of  a 
religious,  who  truly  lives  according  to  the  grace 
of  her  vocation,  above  that  of  a  seculai^  who 
lives  in  a  Christian  manner  in-  the  world. 

The  member  of  a  religious  society  is  not  only 
delivered  from  a  variety  of  external  hindrances, 
but  she  is  favored  likewise  with  many  peculiar 
helps  and  opportunities,  all  favorable  to  a;  growth 
in  grace ;  whereas  a  secular,  though  equally  de- 
voted to  God  as  to  the  final  object  and  centre  of 
her  affections,  is  yet  sent  forth  not  only  to  labor 


for  his  cause  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per- 
verse generation,  but  to  take  a  part  in  a  variety 
of  secular  concerns,  whose  foundation  may  not 
always  stand  in  the  spirit  of  divine  truth ;  and 
the  vety  occupation  in  which  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  alienate  the  heart  and  dissipate  the 
mind. 

A  Christian  secular  'should  love  God  para- 
mountly;  a  ChristiaD  religious  has  the  favor  to 
be  dedicated  to  God  only. 
.  In  a  Christian  secular,  divine  love  is  the  su- 
preme ;  but  in  a  Christian  religious,  it  is  the 
sole  affection. 

My  sixter,  if  God  has  indeed  called  thee  in 
an  especial  manner  to  the  service  of  his  sanctu- 
ary; if  he  has  vouchsafed  to  call  thee,  like  Mary, 
to  be  no  more  basicd  with  many  worldly  things, 
but  to  wait  in  silence  for  his  teaching,  at  the 
great  Master's  feet,  how  important  is  it  to  thee 
not  to  neglect  the  peculiar  means  of  grace 
afforded  thee;  not  to  undervalue  the  part  he  has 
a.ssigned  thee ;  not  to  fall  short  of  the  superior 
degree  of  holiness  and  happiness  to  which  his 
mercy  invites  thee. 

To  this  end  it  is  neceHsary  not  only  to  receive 
the  foundation  of  faith,  but,  having  received,  to 
abide  and  to  be  built  up  thereon ;  to  follow  the 
apostle's  advice,  Continually  examining  and 
proving  our  ownsolves,  whether  we  really  be  in 
the  feith. 

The  manner  of  this  proof,  the  Scriptures  tell 
us,  is  twofold.  "Christ  is  tn  you,"  says  the 
apostle,  '*  except  ye  be  reprobate ;"  and  our  Lord 
himself  declares,  "By  their /rut<«  shall  ye  know 
them."  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments." 

It  therefore  appears,  my  dear  sistere,  that  if 
we  would  preserve  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  ns  at 
onr  teligious  vocation ;  if  wo  would,  when  "  the 
bridegroom  comes,"  be  found  amongst  those 
wise  virgins,  who  not  merely  onoe  lighted  tho 
lamps  of  profession,  but  were  eareful  by  a  con- 
stant supply  of  the  oil  of  grace  to  maintain  the 
flame,  we  should  studiously  examine  our  internal 
heart  as  to  the  ground  of  its  hopes,  the  bent  of 
its  desires,  and  the  constancy  of  its  communion 
with  the  only  source  of  all  grace ;  and  we  should 
equally  see  that  we  receive  not  the  grace  of  God 
in  vain,  by  diligent  examination  of  our  external 
walk  and  conversation. 

At  the  last  awful  and  irrevocable  day,  the 
great  Father  of  Spirits  will  equally  condemn 
those  who  taught  in  his  name  and  who  did  many 
XDcnderful  workt,  but  whose  heart  did  not  abide 
in  him  by  a  fervent  and  living  faith ;  and  those 
who  professing  that  fervent  faith,  yet  neglected 
to  manifest  its  reality  by  corresponding  good 
works. 

This  little  treatise  was  written  to  assist  you, 
my  dear  sisters,  in  making  this  examination. 

At  first  it  was  intended  only  to  exhibit  as  a 
pattern  the  outward  walk  of  a  perfect  re- 
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LIQIOUS;  but  on  consideration  it  seemed  ad- 
visable, under  each  bead,  to  oppose  to  it  the 
character  of  an  IMPERFECT  one,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  tbem  might  more  plainly  appear. 
By  the  terqi  seliqious,  as  applied  to  both 
these  charaotora,  it  is  meant  to  denote  two  cha- 
racters who  have  each  made  a  religious  profes- 
sion ;  two  persons  who  have  each,  in  their  mea> 
sure,  been  made  partakers  of  divine  grace,  and 
who  have  each  desired  to  renounce  the  world 
and  its  vanities,  and  to  joarnej  to  thai  eitji 
which  alone  hath  foundation*.  Both  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  sensible  of  the  -  cor- 
ruption of  their  own  hearts ;  both,  by  a  living 
faith,  to  have  not  only  felt  their  need  of  a  divine 
Saviour,  but  to  have  received  that  Saviour  as  the 
only  atoning  sacri&ccj  and  both  are  supposed, 
having  received  his  peace  into  their  hearts,  to 
have  acknowledged  his  spirit  as  the  guide  of 
their  future  coarse.  In  addition  to  which  it  is 
also  supposed,  that  each,  under  these  impres- 
sions of  grace,  has  voluntarily  and  with  real  sin- 
cerity of  intention,  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
with  an  unfeigned  desire  of  dedicating  herself 
more  unreservedly  to  Christ,  and  walking  iu  the 
narrow  path  of  a  strict  religious  rule,  to  which 
she  has  devoted  her  life. 

Both  these  obaracters  being  partakers  of 
Christian  grace  within,  and  both  having  by  an 
open  profession  renounced  the  world  without, 
they  are  both  in  this  little  manual  designated  by 
the  term  religiou».  But  the  first  set  of  examples 
represents  a  person  who,  having  a  single  eye, 
"walks  wisely  in  the  perfect  wsyj"  whsreas 
the  second  exhibits  one  whose  eye  is  not  equally 
single,  and  who,  therefore,  though  in  the  main 
desiring  to  look  the  same  way,  is  yet  practically, 
if  not  halting  between  two  opinions,  in  a  f  reat 
measure  trying  to  serve  two  masters. 

Both  are  supposed  to  be  sincere ;  but  the  one 
is  supposed  to  be  altogether,  the  other  particUlj^ 
devoted  to  God. 

Perhaps,  however^  it  may  be  necessary  here 
to  explain,  that  by  the  term  perfect  religious  is 
not  to  be  uoderstood  an  absolute  perfection, 
which  would  be  vainly  sought  on  earth,  but 
a  religious  of  a  perfect  or  undivided  will,  whose 
desire  it  is  to  follow  God  aItop;etbcr,  and  without 
rexerve,  without  lowering  the  Christian  standard. 
By  the  imperfect  religious  is  understood  a  person 
of  a  sincere,  but  of  a  divided  will ;  a  person  who 
truly  wishes  in  a  low  measure  to  follow  Christ ; 
one  who  would  feel  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of 
turning  her  back  upon  Zion ;  but  one  who  is  yet 
occupied,  not  solely  by  her  journey's  end,  but 
whose  eye  is  diverted  by  many  of  the  curiosities 
occurring  in  the  intervening  road.  Hence  she 
sometimes  stands  still,  always  allows  herself  to 
loiter,  and  mostly  distracts  her  mind  by  amusing 
herself  with  all  the  passing  objects  she  meets; 
being  quite  content,  provided  she  be  not  mani- 


festly out  of  the  road,  to  follow  at  a  very  an« 
equal  pace,  at  a  very  great  distance. 

Both  are  fields  whose  preparation  has  been  of 
God,  and  who  have,  therefore,  not  only  received 
the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  but  retained  it. 
But  the  one,  by  dint  of  daily  weeding,  and 
dressing,  an'}  watering  with  the  dews  of  heaven, 
brings  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold.  In  the 
other,  whilst  men  slept  an  enemy  hath  sown  the 
field  with  tares;  and  though  both  have  grown 
together,  yet  if  it  exhibits  some  wheat  fit  for  the 
garner,  it  also  teems  with  many  a  rongh  bramble 
and  flaunting  wild-flower,  fit  only  for  the  burning. 

This  little  manual  is  not  then  addressed  to 
those  persons  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
cast  off  all  fear  of  God;  who  have  deliberately 
and  of  set  purpose  trampled  upon  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  and  determinately  quenched  the 
Holy  Spirit.  These  pages  only  address  those 
who  have  true  but  weak  faith,  and  who,  not  stir- 
ring up  the  gift  that  is  in  them,  are  iu  danger 
of  losing  it.  They  address  those  who  have  in- 
deed been  truly  grafted  in  the  vine,  but  who  not 
being  careful  assiduously  to  produce  all  the  good 
fruits  they  might,  are  in  danger  of  being  cut  off 
from  it  as  withered  branches.  It  is  intended 
not  as  an  alarm  to  the  ungodly,  but  as  a  warning 
to  the  negligent.  To  admonish  against  that 
state  of  relaxation  into  which  Christians  insen- 
sibly slide,  wlio,  without  perceiving  it,  decline 
from  vital  to  formal  religion;  who  lose  spiritu- 
ality of  mind  and  heart,  whilst  the  understand- 
ing still  retains  the  same  opinions,  and  whilst 
the  external  profession  nominally,  and  perhaps 
ostensibly,  remains  the  name. 

The  character  indeed  here  denominated  the 
perfect  religious,  may,  through  the  latent  deceit- 
fulness  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  frailty  and  instability  of  nature,  often  fall 
into  errors ;  but  then  she  docs  not  deliberately 
allow  of  them ;  and  being  surprised  into  them, 
she  quickly  turns  from  them  to  her  Lord  and 
Saviour  for  pardon  and  cleansing,  in  deep  hu- 
miliation and  sclf-abborrence,  well  knowing  that 
he  alone  is  a  Saviour,  and  that  there  is  nons 
other,  and  that  of  her  own  self  she  can  do  nothing. 

The  imperfect  religious,  on  the  contrary, 
often  both  gladly  hears  the  word  of  truth,  and 
even  does  many  things.  Nay,  where  no  tempta- 
tions arise  to  allure  her  affections  and  distract 
her  heart,  she  is  even  susceptible  at  times  of 
warm  devotional  feelings,  and  of  exerting  her- 
self in  many  cases  in  the  service  of  God  with 
zeal  and  fervor.  But  her  heart  not  being  solely 
devoted  to  God,  and  having  many  subordinate 
objects  besides  him 'her  principal  end,  she  con- 
tinually allows  herself  in  a  divided  heart.  She 
permits  the  Qanaanites  of  the  land  to  establish 
their  habitation  in  h«r  bordera ;  and  though  she 
would  curb  their  absolute  dominion,  she  yet 
compromises,  by  paying  them  a  Iteavjf  tribute. 
.  She  of  set  purpose  allows  herself  in  a  multitude 
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of  pnnnits,  whioh  carry  within  them  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  departure  mm  Gtod.  She  does  not 
resolutely  dose  her  gates,  and  hence  the  first 
temptation  which  presents  itself  finds  liberty  to 
enter ;  and  opportunity  is  no  sooner  afforded  than 
she  falls  by  inordinate  affeetion  to  lawful  things. 

Nor  can  she  over  be  delivered 'from  the  do- 
minion of  sin  'till  she  /eels  as  w^U  as  xai/i  that 
"one  thing. alone  is  needfiil;"  {ill  she  in  truth 
renounces  as  end»,  lawful  things,  as'  completely 
as  unlavifid  things;  and  until  she  in  reality 
abandons  all  as  objects  of  an  independent  attach- 
ment, to  become  in  truth  the  disciple  of  Chnst, 
and  unreservedly  to  consecrate  her  body,  sonl 
and  spirit  t6  him,  as  a  continual  and  living 
sacrifice. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  pages,  not  to  dwell 
so  much  on  the  external  measare  of  each  par- 
ticular duty  which  the  perfect  religious  is  called 
to  practice,  as  upon  the  internal  disposition  of 
heart  and  soul,  by  which  that  measure  should 
be  determined.  The  perfect  religious  is  not 
merely  called  to  this  or  to  that  particular  duty, 
but  to  that  disposition  of  heart  by  which  she 
may  be  ever  ready  for  all  to  which  it  may  please 
her  heavenly  Father  to  call  her. 

The  perfect  religious  does  not  confine  her 
views  to  the  one  great  act  of  visible  renunciation 
of  the  world,  its  mtcrests,  its  dissipations  and  its 
cares ;  but  the  solemn  vow  which  she  has  pro- 
nounced with  her  lips  as  to  the  world,  without, 
she  considers  as  a  sacred  pledge  of  the  sinceritiy 
with  which  her  heart  binds  itself  to  a  continual 
renunciation  of  the  far  more  dangerous  world 
vntliin. 

As  on  her  first  conversion  her  lips  said, "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do;  speak,  Lord, 
tbine  handmaid  heareth,"  so  this  impression  is 
not  a  transient  emotion,  but  an  abiding  senti- 
ment; a  seed  deeply  rooted  and  grounded  in  her 
heart,  whose  fibres  strike  deeper  every  day,  en- 
twining themselves  with  every  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  penetrating  her  inmost'soul,  till  shoot- 
ing aiid  growing  upwards,  also,  its  ramifications 
extend  themselves  through  her  whole  life,  like  a 
tree  planted  hi/  the  still  watem,  whose  leaf  is  ever 
green,  and  whioh  contioually  produces  a  rich 
variety  of  fruits,  each  in  its  due  season.  The 
perfect  religious  counts  the  cost  before  she  begins 
to  build.  She  well  knows  that  the  true  and 
rntire  dedication  of  heart  which  flows  from  an 
entire  and  undoubting  faith,  can  be  -  the  alone 
root  and  foundation  whence  good  works  can 
spring  up,  according  to  the-  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  that  "  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits," 
and  that  the  tree  must  be  good,  be/ore  the  TBVTr 
can  possibly  become  so. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  too  severe 
a  ret^i^nisition  to  demand  this  unwavering  integrity 
of  faith  and  of  intention. 

As  Christianity  can  give  no  more,  so  it  will 
accept  no  less. 


St.  Paul  describes  the  very  foundation  of  all 
real  religion  to  consist  in  an  undoubting  faith ; 
first,  "that  God  is,"  and  secondly,  "that  he  is 
in  trvih  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligenth/  seek 
him."  Now,  as  is  the  strength  or  wcaltness, 
or  the  natural  or  spiritual  conviction  of  this 
truth,  so  will  be  the  vigor  or  feebleness,  the 
superiSciality  or  the  depth  of  intention  and  pur- 
pose, by  which  the  soul  desires  his  favor,  socks 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  hearkens  to  his 
voice,  and  dedicates  herself  to  the  service  of 
"that  King  eternal,  immortal  and  invisible,"  in 
whose  band  is  the  breath  of  every  creature;  who 
is  the  father  of  all  «piViV«;  with  whom  is  the 
preparation  of  every  neart;  and  who  is  the  un- 
speakable, unsearchable,  unfailing  and  eternal 
reward  of  all  who  walk  before  him  in  Abraham's 
faith  and  Abraham's  love. 

(To be  continued.} 
THE  PRESKNT. 

"  It  is  something  to  learn  to  live  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  to  feci  that  the  present  duty,  pleasure,  cir? 
cumstances,  are  alone  good  and  wonderful.  We 
say  if  we  were  only  differently  placed,  life  would 
be  so  interesting ;  if  we  were  in  such  or  such  a 
position,  then  should  we  be  intellectual,  or  amia- 
ble, or  useful :  or  if  this  or  that  event  should 
happen  to  us,  then  should  we  be  elated  and  happy. 
'  That  very  event  or  position  if  possessed  by  us 
would  look  just  as  little  extraordinary  as  that  we 
are  now  in ;  situations  not  our  own,  He  before  us 
like  landscape  views ;  each  part,  however  mean 
in  datait,  goes  to  contribute  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  shares  in  its  ideal  character :  but  we 
cannot  see  the  picture  of  which  ourselves  form  a 
part.  We  do  not  know  that  the  day,  the  hour, 
the  employment,  the  incident,  before  which  we 
in  odr  own  persons  stand,  and  that  looks  perhaps 
so  worn  and  dusty,  is  in  reality  an  inexhaustible 
well  of  truth,  could  we  but  wipe  from  our  eyes 
the  blinding  dust  of  familiarity.  For  life  to  cease 
to  be  poor  and  common-place,  and  become  in- 
trinsically rich  and  wonderful,  we  must  realize 
that  it  is  a  whole,  the  gift  of  God;  then  all  the 
parts  mrat  be  so ;  if  relations  to  parents,  friends, 
society,  are  of  divine  appointment,  then  every 
thing  flowing  out  of  this  relation,  intercourse, 
and  influence  is  of  divine  appointment.  How 
grand  and  mystic  then  is  this  every  day  life  I — 
It  is  inlaid  with  divinity,  as  black  oak  inlaid 
with  gold :  and  David  utters  a  literal  fact  when 
he  speaks  of  his  '  down  sitting  and  uprising'  as 
encompassed  by  God." 

"  Cursed  be  anger,  for  it  is  fierce,  and  the 
wrath,  for  it  is  cruel ;  good  for  nothing  but  to 
make  divisions  in  Jacob  and  dispersion*  in 
brad.  Good  men,  alas  !  good  men  have  done 
such  ill  things  as  these,  yea,  few  churches  of  the 
Reformation  have  been  wholly  clear  of  these 
iniquiii''8. — Cotton  Mather. 
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For  Friends'  IntelllgaDccr. 

We  often  hear  the  expression,  "  This  is  the 
age  of  progress,  of  the  development  of  genius." 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted,  that  never  vas  the 
inventive  faculty  of  man  more  assiduoosly  or 
more  sncccssfully  cultivated  ;  and  we  are  led  to 
contemplate  with  wonder,  I  bad  almost  said  with 
awe,  the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect,  while 
under  the  direction  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
the  great  Architect  and  Builder  of  the  universe ! 
But,  when  the  "  will  of  man"  cuts  loose  from 
this  anchorage,  and  acta  independently  of  Sim 
who  SCO]  the  end  from  the  bcginniDg,  who  not 
only  constructed,  but  sustaios  the  "stupendous 
whole,"  so  that  nothing  clashes  or  mars  the  har- 
mony of  his  works,  how  soon  we  are  made  to  feel 
the  conssqucnces  of  our  presumption.  Like  the 
mighty  monarch  who  ascribed  to  himself  the 
bono.' of  his  high  cs  ate,  his  glory  was  taken  from 
him,  and  from  many  of  us  in  this  day  as  suddenly 
if  not  as  humiliatingly,  and  we  left  in  abasement 
"  until  we  know  that  the  Most  High  rules  in  the 
affairx  of  men,"  and  that  they  are  but  instruments 
in  his  hands,  and  so  far  as  they  oo-operate  in  his 
will  and  counsel,  are  the  glory  of  all  his  works. 
We  find  in  sacred  bistoiy,  that  the  "  ships"  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  to  go  "to 
Ophir  for  gold,  were  broken  at  Egion-geber," 
(the  word,  or  will  of  man).  Many  great  and 
good  enterprizes  are  mside  void  in  this  place, 
which,  under  divine  direction,  would  prove  a 
blessing. 

Then,  indeed,  would  "  progression"  be  wit- 
nessed, both  in  the  physical  and  moral  world. 
For  nothing  can  advance  our  real  happiness  but 
that  which  will  eventually  perpetuate  it  to  all 
eternity.  If  wc,  the  rational,  and  therefore  tlie 
accountable  portion  of  creation  did  but  keep  the 
place  assigned  us  by  Almiglity  goodness,  who 
formed  us  capable  of  union  and  communion 
with  himself,  I  have  thought  the  ancient  predic- 
tion would  be  verified — "  it  would  be  as  the  days 
of  heaven  upon  earth." 

And  I  feel  an  increasing  desire  that  our  So- 
ciety especially  may  "  arise  and  shake  itself  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,"  and  seriously  enquire, 
"  where  is  the  good  way,  (which  Friends  in  the 
first  rise  of  the  Society  were  led  in,  and  which 
gave  them  victory  over  the  world  and  it»  allure- 
ments) and  walk  in  it."  We  have  the  same 
guide ;   "  his  hand  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  ear 

frown  heavy,"  but  our  backslidings  and  disobe- 
ience  huve,  in  a  measure,  separated  us  from  the 
light  of  his  countenance ;  and  the  glory  once  so 
visible  hat  been  much  obscured.  May  we  yet 
accept  the  fatherly  invitation,  "  return  unto  me, 
and  I  will  return  unto  yon,"  saith  the  Lord. 

E.H. 
Sth  mo.,  bth,  1855. 


bat  surely ;  many  suns,  showers,  and  frosts  pass 
upon  it  before  it  comes  to  perfection,  and  in 
winter,  when  it  seems  dead,  it  is  gathering 
strength  at  the  root." 


"  The  growth  of  a  Christian  is  not  like  a  mush- 
room, but  like  an  oak,  which  increases  slowly 


WHEREABOUTS  18  THE     NORTH  T 

A  week  or  two  ago,  we  called  attention  to  the 
many  recent  disasters  at  sea,  some  of  which,  as 
it  was  observed,  might  be  traced  less  or  more  to 
the  deviations  of  the  compass.  It  will  probably 
be  new  to  many,  that  the  whole  doctrine  re- 
specting the  pointing  of  the  needle  is  now  held 
as  liable  to  very  considerable  modification ;  that, 
in  short,  the  compass,  as  usually  understood,  is 
very  far  from  being  a  faithful  guide  across  the 
ocean ;  and  that  those  mariners  who  depend  too 
exclusively  on  its  aid,  are  likely  to  lead  their 
ships  into  extreme  danger.  But  how,  it  will  be 
asked,  can  this  be,  seeing  that  the  needle  points 
to  the  north  ?  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  the 
needle  points  to  the  north ;.  it  points  to  a  spot 
several  degrees  aside  from  north,  and  this  spot 
is  not  always  exactly  the  same.  Admitting, 
however,  that  the  compass,  in  proper  circum- 
stances, does  pretty  steadily  point  to  one  spot  in 
a  northerly  direction,  it  still  remains  true  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in  these  circnmstances, 
and,  OS  the  case  usually  stands,  the  circum- 
stances produce  great  and  various  divergences. 

These  tendencies  of  the  compass  to  give  a 
misleading  direction,  are  no  new  thing,  but  have 
long  been  under  the  attention  of  mariners. 
Dsmpier  mentions  them  ;  Sturmy's  Mariner's 
Magazine  for  1684,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  has  something 
about  them  ;  more  than  once  they  were  observed 
during  Cook's  voyages,  and  repeatedly  since.  So 
oftfu,  indeed,  that  one  is  surprised  those  most 
concerned  in  explaining  or  preventing  the  error 
should  not  have  taken  instant  pains  to  inquire 
into  it.  But  why  should  any  one  trouble  him- 
self? It  was  nobody's  business  in  particular ; 
and  BO  nobody  meddled  with  it.  Yeur  genuine 
"  old  Salt "  snapped  his  finger  at  science ;  he 
could  take  his  ship  out  to  sea,  and  bring  her 
into  port  again,  by  rules  well  known  to  navigators. 
Why  should  he  bother  himself  with  that  new 
stuff  about  compass  errors  ?  "  Lead,  log,  and 
look-out,"  had  served  his  turn  for  years  past, 
and  should  be  his  trust  for  the  fiitnre.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happened  that  neither  ship 
nor  captain  ever  came  home  again.  Who  would 
have  thought  it  I  Accidents  will  happen — 
that  was  all ;  and  still  the  old  routine  prevailed. 
Now  and  then  the  lesson  was  repeated  in  a  more 
impressive  form.  In  1803,  the  Apollo  frigate, 
and  forty  of  her  convoy,  went  on  shore  in  the 
night  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  war-ship, 
trusting  to  her  compass,  signalled  the  course  to  be 
steered,  making  no  allowance  for  the  disturbing 
effect  of  .her  guns  upon  the  needle.  Some  of  the 
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merchant-captaiDB,  remarking  the  error,  steeied  [  stances  of  neglect  or  indifference  almost  incredi' 


the  course  as  shown  by  their  otrn  compasses,  and 
escaped  the  fate  of  their  less  observant  brethren. 
And  how  oden  did  it  happen,  during  the  long 
French  war,  that  the  oomioander  in  charge  of  a 
convoy  directed  by  signal  the  coarse  to  be 
steered  through  the  night;  and  that  in  the 
morning,  the  merchaot-shipH  would  bo  seen  dii<- 
perscd  all  around  the  horizon,  one  or  two  of  the 
most  distant  perhaps  being  carried  off  by  the 
enemy's  cruisers.  Who  was  to  blame  ?  Each 
captain  had  steered  the  course  prescribed  ac- 
cording to  bis  own  compass ;  and  as  no  two  com* 
passes  agreed,  the  consequence  was  a  general 
straggling,  and  a  loss  of  time  while  the  ships  beat 
up  into  position,  like  ducklings  to  their  parent. 
Such  being  the  risk  and  difficulty  with  wooden 
ahips,  bow  muoh  greater  when  the  vessel  is 
luill  of  iron;  the  liability  to  error  is  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent.  Indeed,  the  most  anxious 
trial  that  could  befall  a  pilot  or  a  sailing-master, 
when  iron  steamers  first  came  into  use,  was  to 


ble.  The  rougli-and-ready  rule,  "  Keep  all  iron 
seven  S^tfrom  the  binnacle,"  which  most  mari- 
ners were  supposed, to  recognize,  was  proved  to 
beaslittle  acted  on  by  the  navy,  as  "  £arly  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,".  &c.,  among  people  on.  shore. 
Iron  tillers  and  capstans  were  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon ;  and  the  disturbing  effect  of  such  a  mass 
of  metal,  approaching  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  compass,  bad  never  been  thought  of. 
If  the  vessel  had  iron  davits  for  the  quarter- 
boats,  the  swinging  of  them  inboard  would  make 
a  differa&ce  of  four  or  five  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  needle.  The  iron  nails  with  which 
the  binnacle-boxes  were  put  together,  would 
cause  a  similar  error ;  and  more  than  once,  the 
lower  part  of  the  box  was  found  to  be  used  a  closet, 
where  iron  bolts,  and  other  sundries  of  the  same 
metal,  were  conveniently  stowed  away.  Surely 
wilful  stupidity  must  have  been  the  presiding 
genius  over  the  makers  of  binnacles :  how  else 
can  the  use  of  any  other  than  wood  or  copper 


have  charge  of  one  from  Plymouth  to  London.  |  fastenings  be  explained  7    In  Queen's  ships,  the 
"'  ...  binnacles  are  now  made  without  doors,  to  pre- 

vent the  possibility  of  any  idle  sailor  depositing 
in  them  his  odds  and  ends  of  iron.     An  iron 


The  vessels  would  go  in  any  direction  but  the 
right ;  and  he  was  a  brave  man  who  could  ven- 
ture to  carry  on  in  a  fog.     It  was  not  at  all 


unusual  at  sunrise  to  see  the  English  or  French  !  cistern,  earried  between  decks  near  the  stem, 
shore  right  ahead,  and  the  ship  running  direct !  would  produce  as  much  disturbing  effect  on  the 
for  it,  when  she  was  thought  to  be  making  her  '  eompass  as  a  solid  cube  of  the  eame  dimensions. 


fair  course  up  channel.  The  compass  was  worse 
than  useless :  it  was  treacherous.  VVe  have  heard 
some  men  declare,  they  could  have  navigated 
with  l.ss  hazard  had  there  been  no  compass  on 
board  at  all. 

The  liability  to  error  is  in  some  cases  practical- 
ly recognized  by  the  captains  of  Kteamors  plying 
legnlarly  from  port  to  port.  .Hull  to  Rotterdam, 
for  instance ;  they  know  that  to  steer  south-south- 
east, or  whatever  the  course  may  be,  will  not 
take  them  true  to  their  destination ;  and,  taught 
by  long  experience,  they  take  a  course  a  point 
or  two  more  to  the  north  or  south,  and  fetch 
their  port  as  accurately  as  a  ferry-boat  its  landing- 
place.  They  have  learned,  moreover,  that  to 
Kteer  precisely  the  opposite  course  in  Yeturning, 
will  not  take  them  where  they  wiih  to  go ;  and 
here,  also,  they  allow  for  deviation.  The  out 
and  the  home  voyages  arc  thus  seen  to  require 
different  expedients.  After  this,  shall  we  wonder 
that  the  wrecks  around  the  British  coast  alone, 
taking  the  year  through,  amount  as  has  been 
said,  to  a  ship  and  a  half  per  day  ?  In  some  years, 
it  is  more  than  double  that  number. 

The  Admiralty  at  length  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  appointed  a  "  Compass  Committee ;" 
comprehensive  enquiries  were  made ;  and  the 
causes  of  error  carefully  investigated.  These 
wore  more  easily  discoverable  than  the  remedy : 
but  science  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  question, 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  with  beneficial  results. 

Many  remafEable  particulars  came  to  light 
daring  the  progress  of  the  inquiry;   and  in- 


The  Courageux  was  lost  on  the  rocks  off  Anholt, 
owing  to  the  needle  having  been  diverted  two 
points  by  a  stand  of  arms,  placed  on  the  half- 
deck  below  the  compass.  The  addition  of  a  large 
gun  to  a  vessel's  buttery  would  make  a  differ- 
ence. Compasses,  too,  were  found  to  disturb 
each  other  when  placed  top  near  together ;  and 
the  placing  them  too  near  was  the  common  fault 
of  merchant-ships.  In  vessels  of  the  royal 
navy,  the  binnacles,  where  two  compasses  are 
carried,  are  now  never  fixed,  within  four  and  a 
half  feet  of  each  other.  When  both  are  so  lia- 
ble 'to  be  wrong  from  causes  above  mentioned, 
they  should  at  least  be  prevented  from  making 
one  another  worse. 

Again  :  the  error  of  a  compass  is  not  constant, 
especially  in  iron  ships ;  it  varies  with  the  in- 
duced magnetism  of  the  vessel,  or  with  thechanges 
in  the  peruianeut  magnetism.  As  the  ship  pro- 
ceeds on  her  voyage,  so  does  the  change  take 
place ;  greatest  in  amount  in  the  highest  lati- 
tudes, and  diminishing  towards  the  equator.  It 
is  not  the  same  in  corresponding  latitudes  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  and  it  differs  according  as  the 
course  is  east  or  west.  Nor  is  it  the  same  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  vessel :  let  a  com- 
pass be  placed  near  thcsteru,  another  amidships, 
anpther  near  the  bow,  and  a  fourth  down  below, 
each  will  tell  a  different  tale.  The  question  thus 
appears  to  be  one  of  in.surmonntable  difficulty— 
the  complication  of  error  too  intricate  for  un- 
ravelment.  How  do  ships  ever  find  their  way 
across  the  trackless  waters  ? 
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The  answer  to  this  qnestion  will  be  to  narrate, 
in  few  words,  the  principal  means  discovered  and 
employed  for  correcting  the  maltiplied  errors  al- 
ready rnumernted.  Thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bar- 
low, professor  of  mathematics  at  Woolwich,  re- 
commended' the  placirig  of  an-  iron  plate  on 
board  uhip  near  the  compass— the  object  being 
to  counteract  tho  wttraction  of  the  708801  by  the 
attraction  of  the  plate,  and  thus  keep  the  nee- 
dle pretty  nearly  in  its  true  magnetic  direction. 
This,  which  was  never  supposed  to  be  other  than 
an  imperfect  remedy,  was  fairly  tpied  and  kept 
in  use  until,  in.l&28,  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer- 
royal,  after  careful  experiment,  fchowed  a  mag- 
net to  be  a  much  more  effectual  and  reliable  com- 
pensation than  the  iron  plate.  The  method  be 
proposed,  was  to  place  a  bar-magnet  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  sheet  6f  soft  iron  rolled  as  a  scroll, 
at  such  a  distance  below  th^  compass  as  would 
produce  a  deviation  of  the  needle  corresponding 
to  that  caused  by  the  ship^  apd  so  neutralize  one 
by  the  other.  Afterwards,  instead  of  the  scroll, 
be  introduced  an  iron  chain  in  a  bos,  as  being 
more  uniform  in  its  magnetism.  In  plates,  it 
has  often  been  found  that  one  part  is  weaker  or 
stronger  in  its  magnetism  than  the  rest,  by  which 
its  action  is  rendered  irregular.  Mr.  Airy  showed 
farther,  that  a  ship  acts  as  a  permanent  magnet 
on  the  compass,  and  expressed  himself  confident 
in  his  proposed  method. 

On  this  point  there  has  been,  at  times,  much 
discusMon :  one  party  contends,  that  the  only 
safe  place  for  the  compass  is  the  top  of  the  mast, 
far  above  all  metallic  influence;  another,  that 
as  there  is  in  all' vessels,  generally  below  the 
deck,  a  neutral  point  where  the  needle  is  not  dis- 
turbed, the  compass  should  be  established  on 
that  point.  Without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  these  and  other  questions  which  have  been 
raised,  let  us  see  what  are  the  measures  adopted 
to  know  whereabouts  is  the  north  on  board  ves- 
sels of  the  royal  navy. 

It  was  by  authority  of  the  Compass  Commit-- 
tee  that  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Airy  and  oth- 
ers were  made.  In  1836,  they  sent  the  late 
Captain  Johnson  temake  trials  and  experiments 
on  board  the  iron  steamer  Garri/owen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  during  which  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  ordinary  place  for  the  compass 
was  an  "  imfiroper  position  "  on  board  iron  ves- 
sels; that  the  compass  of  the  steamer  in  ques- 
tion could  not  'be  depended  on  ;  and  that  only 
by  raising  it  to  a  coiisiderablo  height^ above  the 
deck,  could  it  be  made  to  work  with  anything 
like  accuracy.  In  concluding  his  report,  the 
captain  suggested  that  in  all  oases  a  record  should 
be  kept  of  the  position  in  which  a  ship  lies  with 
respect  to  the  magnetic  meridian  while  being 
built,  as  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the  hull 
depends  in  great  measure  on  that  position. 

The  result  of  all  this  and  other  skilful  re- 
searches is,  that  the  compass  is  now  treated  by 


the  navy  as  an  instrument  requiring  as  delicate 
handling  as  a  chronometer ;  it  had  too  long  been 
treated  with  little  more  ceremony  than  the  men's 
beef-barrel.  The  needles  are  made  of  the  best 
clock-spring  steel,  well  hammered,  put  togetherin 
compound  plates  of  lamins,  and  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care  for  their  important  function. 
The  compass-cards,  instead  of  being  imperfect 
rounds,  roughly  executed  by  the  engraver,  are 
true  circles,  printed  after  having  been  fixed  to 
the  mica  plate  by  a  chemical  operation  not 
liable  to  be  affected  by  damp  or  heat.  The  bowl 
in  -which  the  card  swings  is  made  of  copper,  as 
fhis  metal  has  the  property  of  steadying  the 
needle,  of  checking  its  numerous  oscillations, 
without  disturbing  its  directive  power.  The 
margin  of  the  bowel  is  graduated  by  an  engine, 
and  not  by  hand ;  and  an  azimuth  circle  is  fitted 
to  each,  so  that  at  any  time  the  compass  can  be 
checked  by  an  astronomical  observation,  or  it  may 
be  used  for  surveying  purposes.  The  pivots  on 
which  the  needle  reste  are  of  metal  harder  than 
steel;  and  a  supply  of  spare  ones,  the  points 
gilded  by  the  galvanic  process,  is  delivered  to 
each  ship.  And,  lastly,  all  the  compasses  and 
binnaclea  are  made  of  one  eice  and  pattern. 

So  constructed,  the  compass  becomes  a  stan- 
dard ;  but  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  use.    It  is  sent 
to  Woolwich,  where  a  building  has  been  erected 
I  and  fitted  up  exclusively  for  the  testing  of  com- 
passes, and  every  portion  of  the  instruments  is 
J  most  rigorously  examined  and  compared:  nothing 
'  \i  allowed  to  pass  in  the  least  degree  doubtful. 
\  Then,  at  each  of  the  royal  dockyards,  a  compass- 
room  is  built — all  on  the  same  plan — the  shelves 
fixed  in  the  line  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  and 
'  on  these  the  compass-cards  are  ranged  two  feet 
'  apart,  with   the  opposite  poles  of  the  needles 
towards  each  other.     Should  any  needle  be  found 
:  to  alter,  it  is  not  rcmngnetised,  bat  is  at  once 
I  rejected  and  replaced  by  a  good  one ;  and  a  de- 
flecting apparatus  is  kept  for  the  testing  of  all 
'  needles  before  use,  the  par^icdlars  of  each  being 
entered  in  a  book.     A  closet  is  also  fitted  up  on 
board  ship,  in  which  the  compasses  and  nothing 
else  arc  to  be  stored :  it  has  shelves  and  cases  so 
contrived,  that  the  instruments  can  never. be  put 
away  with  the  same  poles  towards  each   other, 
and  the  master  keeps  the  key. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  ship  has  taken  in  all  her 
guns,  shot,  shell,  and  iron  of  every  kind,  ready 
for  sea ;  the  compasses  are  then  put  on  board, 
and  tbe>  operation  is  performed  by  which  the 
deviations  of  the  standard  are  ascertained.  We 
see  repeatedly  in  the  newspapers,  announcements 
that  a  vessel  has  "  gone  up,"  or  "  dropped 
down,"  to  Greenhithe,  to  have  her  compasses 
corrected ;  and  without  this,  all  the  means  t«kea 
to  secure  exactitade  would  be  ineffectual.  A 
basin  is  best  for  the  process ;  but  it  may  be  ef- 
fected in  a  tideway  at  slackwater.  The  ship  is 
placed  so  that  by  means  of  warps  her  head  can 
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be  turned  in  succession  to  eaeh  of  tbe  thirty-two 
points  of  the  compass ;  as  each  is  arrived  at,  she 
is  kept  steady  for  a  fen  minates,  while  tbe  bear- 
ing of  some  object  a  few  luiles  distant  on  shore 
is  taken  with  tlie  standard-compara.  When  all 
are  noted,  the  standard  is  carried  qn  sliorej  and 
the  bearings  are  again  taken  out  of  the  reach  ot 
the  attraction  of  the  vessel ;  and  in  this  .way  the 
deviations  of  the  ship's  compass  nn  each  point 
are  ascertained,  the  amount  of  dcriation  being 
exactly  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of 
bearings.  All  the  facts  arc  recorded  in  a  book, 
and  thus  the  captain  knows  what  allowance  be 
has  to  make  for  compass  error,  whatever  be  tbe 
course  of  the  vessel.  Yet  after  all  this,  precau- 
tions are  necessary :  tbe  Admiralty  instructions 
require  that  no  iron  shall  come  within  seven 
feet  of  the  compasses ;  the  standard  is  to  be  the 
only  authority  on  board;  and  the  binnacle-com- 
passes are  to  be  frequently  compared  with  it ; 
observations  with  the  ,azimuth  circle  are  to  be 
taken  repeatedly  during  a  voyage,  especially 
should  the  ship  enter  tho  southern  hemisphere, 
for  then  the  deviation  which  was  to  the  east  in 
the  northern,  will  be  to  the  tcext.  In  this  case, 
new  steering-tables  mast  be  prepared,  by  "swiog- 
ing"  the  ship  to  the  thirty-two  points,  as  at  first. 
The  needle  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  pivot  when- 
ever the  guns  are  fired,  to  guard  against  injury 
to  the  delicate  suspensions ;  and  all  tbe  compas- 
ses on  board  to  be  compared  with  one  another 
every  day  at  noon. 

Ill  all  cases  where  tbe  standard-corn  passes  have 
been  used,  the  result  is  satisfactory.  The  steamer 
Cryent  once  ran  in  a  fog  from  Milford  Islands  tn 
Liverpool,  and  hit  the  Bell  Buoy  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey  "  to  a  fraction,"  as  her  commander 
reported.  Captain  Vidal  surveyed  by  tho  new 
system  the  Azores  in  the.  Stifx  without  accident. ; 
The  master  of  tbe  royal  yacht  Victoria  and 
Albert,  after  two  years'  experience,  describes 
the  standard  as  perfectly  trustworthy  ;  and  says 
that  making  the  "necessary  allowance,"  he 
could  steer  a  true  course  on  any  point  of  the 
compass. 

Here,  then,  is  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
of  avoiding  the  fatal  errors  mentioned  at  the 
commencement  of  tbe  present  article;  and  if 
good  for  tbe  navy,  it  mnst  be  good  for  the  mer- 
chant-service. If  the  owners  of  vessels  will  but 
provide  themselves  with  proper  standard  com-, 
passes,  and  require  that  they  shall  be  u.scd-  as 
prescribed  by  the  Admiralty,  we  shall  seldom 
hear  of  shipwreck  from  the  compass  indicating 
a  false  course.  Iron  has  of  late  years  been  so 
ranch  introduced  into  the  construction,  even  of, 
wooden  vessels,  as  greatly  to  increase  the  liabili- 
ty to  error,  and  explain  how  it  is  we  1>ear  more 
of  casualty  from  that  cause  than  in  former  years, 
when  more  wood  and  less  iron  was  nsed.  A 
heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  send 
ships  to  sea,  neglecting  the  important  precautions 


we  have  here  pointed  out.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  proper  to  keep  in  remembrance,  that  tbe 
best  compasses  may  be  temporarily  deranged  by 
aurora  borealis,  or  other  atmospheric  phenomena; 
and  that  consequently,  all  the  common  aids  in 
good  seamanship  need  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
commanders  of  vessels.. — Chambers'  Journal. 


LIFE'S  SUN^JV  SIDfc. 

Though  Life's  a  dark  and  thorny  fwtfa. 

Its  goal  the  lilmt  tomb, 
It  yet  some  spoti  of  suntbine  hath, 

That  thine  amid  the  gloom. 
Tbe  Friend,  who  weal  and  woe  partakes, 

Unchanged,  whale'er  his  lot, 
Who  kindly  soothe's  the  heart  that  aches. 

It  sure  a  sunny  spot. 

The  Wife,  who  half  our  burden  bears 

And  utter*  not  a  moan, 
n'hose  ready  hand  wipes  off  our  tears, 

Unheeded  all  her  own, 
Who  treasures  every  kindly  wortf, 

Eaeh  harfher  one  forgot. 
And  carols  blithely  as  a  bird — 

She  too's  a  sunny  spot. 

The  Child,  who  lift*  at  morn  and  ere. 

In  prayer,  its  tiny  voice, 
Who  grieves  whene'er  its  parents  grieve. 

And  joys  when  they  rejoice. 
In  who«e  bright  eye  young  genius  glows. 

Whose  heart,  without  a  blot. 
It  fresh  and  pure  as  tuinmer's  rote, 

That  fchild'i  a  sunny  spot. . 

Tbere't  yet  upon  life's  weary  road, 
A  spot  of  brighter,  glow. 

Where  sorrow  halt'  fornett  its  load. 
And  tears  no  longer  Sow  ; 
"  Frrpnilship  may  wither,  Love  decline, 
Our  Child  his  honor  blot, 

But  still  nndinimed  that  spot  shall  shine- 
Religion  lights  that  spot. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 
«  FATisKCa  IS  TBI  Ket  ot  CoRTiNT."— Mahomet. 
To  cheer,  to  help  us,  children  of  the  dust. 

More  than  one  angel  has  our  Father  given  ; 
But  one  alone  is  faithful  to  her  trust — 

The  best,  the  brightest  exile  out  of  Heaven. 

Her  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  pleasantness  ; 

Her  paths  are  not  the  lightsome  paths  of  joy. 
She  winks  with  wrongs  that  cannot  find  redress. 

And  dwells  in  mansions  Time  and  Death  destroy. 

She  waits  until  her  persecutor.  Care, 

Has  lodged  on. foreheads,  open,  as  tbe  morn. 

To  plough  bis  deep,  besieging  trenches  there— 
Tbe  signs  of  struggles  which  th»  heart  has  borne. 

But  when  tbe  first  cloud  darkens  in  our  sky, 
And  face  to  face  with  life  we  stand  alone, 

Silent  and  swift,  behold  !  she  drawelh  nigh, 
And  mutely  makes  our  sufferingli  her  own. 

.  Though  with  its  bitterness  the  heart  rans  o'er. 
No  words  tbe  sweetness  of  her  lips  divide  ; 
But  when  the  eye  looks  up  for  light  once  more, 
She  torns  the  cloud  and  shows  its  golden  side. 

Unto  rebellious  souls,  that  mad  with  Fate, 
To  (question  God's  eternal  justice  dare. 

She  pomts  above  with  looks  that  whisper,  "  Wait- 
Wbat  teems  confusion  here  it  wisdom  there." 
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To  the  vain  challfnj;>-8  of  doubt  we  send, 
No  answering!  eoaifort  doth  she  minister ; 

Her  face  looks  <>ver  forward  to  the  endi 
And  we,  who  see  it  not,  are  led  by  her. 

She  doth  not  chide,  nor  in  reproachlul  guise 
The  griefs  we  cherish  rudely  thrust  apart ; 

But  in  the  light'of  her  immortal  eyes 
Revives  the  manly  courage  of  the  heart. 

Oanehter  'of  Gud  I  who  walkest  with  us  here. 
Who  mak'st  our  every  tribKilaiion  thirn-. 

Such  litht  hast  thou  in  Earth's  dim  atmosphere, 
How  must  thy  seat  in  Heaven  exalted  shine ! 

How  fair  thy  presence  by  those  livih;  streams. 
Where  Sin  and  Sorrow  from  their  froubling*  cease ! 

Where  on  thy  brow  the  crown  of  amaranth  gleams, 
And  in  thy  hand  the  golden  key  of  peaee  I  . 

BaVakd  Taylor.  . 


COFFSE — CURIOUS  HISTOET  OP  »8  USE. 

Goffse  is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  broaght  to  the 
Oooident  by  the  Turks.  They  oall  it  cahveh. 
Yemen,  a  province  in  Asia,  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  place  where  the  coffee  sprang  np.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Arabian  herdsmen  of  the  desert 
of  Al-Dshesira,  approaching  one  evening  the 
shores  of  the  Euphrates,  were  the  first  to  discover 
the  enlivening  power  of  coffee.  Worn  ont  as 
they  were,  after  a  tiresome  journey  through  the 
desert,  they  were  reclining  beneath  a  coffee  tree, 
and  for  pastime  began  chewing  the  beans.  They 
soon  observed  that  their  weariness  passed  away, 
and  left  them  fine-spirited  through  the-  night. 
Next  evening  they  repeated  their  pastime,  and 
it  had  the  same  effect.  They  were  convinced 
that  there  was  hidden  and  refreshing  power  in 
the  coffee  beans. 

It  was  then  introduced  as  a  kind  of  medicine 
for  relaxation,  for  which  purpose  it  Was  roasted, 
ground,  and  boiled  in  hot  water,  in  the  manner 
we  prepare  coffee  now.  Consequent  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  wioe  drinking  by  Mahomet,  the  use 
of  coffee  soon  became  in  extensive  demand  all 
over  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  From  these 
countries  coffee  was  introduced  by  the  Venetians, 
in  the  year  1591,  into  Italy,  to  be  used  only  as 
an  enlivening  medicine.  At  first  they  tried  it  with 
the  leaves  of  the  coffee  tree,  which  was,  how- 
ever, abandoned,  and  they  resorted  to  the  coffee 
beans,  and  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Arabians.  After  a  while  it  became  a  favorite 
beverage  for  dainty  persons,  and  its  importations 
from  a  foreign  country  rendered  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocracy  of  that  period,  desirable. 

From  Venice,  ooffee  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland.  The  first  public 
coffee-house  was  opelied  in*  London  in  the  year 
1652;  a  few  years  after,  the  second  appeared  in 
Paris,  and  a  third  in  Amsterdam.  Not,  how* 
ever,  until  the  year  1692,  was  eoffee  known  in 
Germany ;  it  was  imported  from  Holland  already 
roasted.  The  first  public  coffee-house  was  estab- 
lished in  Leipzig,  in  the  year  1720,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  the  oldest  coffee-house  in  the  world,  as 


it  is  even  at  the  present  day  a  place  of  public 
amusemeot. 

Two  circumstances  contributed  principally  to 
make  coffee  a  general  beverage  in  Germany  ; 
firstly,  that  coffee  was  exempted  by  the  govern- 
ment from  the  taxes  laid  on  beer  and  wine  :  and , 
secondly,  ■  the  powers  of  coffee  to  produce  an 
agreeable  excitement  without  intoxication.  These 
qualities  made  it  the  most  agreeable  beverage  to 
ladies  and  business  men.  The  Jews  in  Germany, 
known  to  be  the  most  active  merchants,  became 
exceedingly  fond  of  this  enliveQing  beverage,  and 
also  the  poets.  It  is  a  well  known  story  that  the 
French  poet,  Rousseau,  once  on  a  visit  to  Vol- 
taire, rcmarlced  to  the  latter  that  coffee  was  a 
poison.  Voltaire  replied,  "True;  but  a  poison 
which  affects  the  health  very  slowly,  as  I  have 
been  drinking  it  for  sixty  yef  rs." 

The  greatest  opponents  to  coffee  drinking  are 
the  homoeopathic  doctors,  who  consider  coffee  as 
most  injurious  to  the  health.  Indeed  it  is,  to 
nervous  people,  pirticnlarly  strong  ooffee ;  also 
to  dyspeptics  it  may  prove  not  digestible ;  but  in 
the  latter  case  its  ill  digestion  arises  from  the 
impure  milk  which  is  mixed  with  it. 

The  French  and  Germans  drink  more  black 
ooffee  than  white,  and  take  soon  afterward  a  glass 
of  pure  cool  water  ;  and  that  custom  is  one  which 
it  would  be  useful  to  adopt  in  this  country,  as  in 
this  manner  coffee  is  not  even  injurious  to 
plethoric  people,  if  they  drink  only  a  small 
quantity  of  it.  It  serves  under  this  condition  to 
aid  digestion  and  enliven  the  spirits.  To  young 
people  it  is  not  s6  wholesome  as  beer-soup,  which 
is  used  for  them  in  Germany.  And  young  ladies 
who  wish  to  become  as  fleshy  as  the  vocalist 
Alboni,  must  refrain  from  drinking  coffee,  and 
had  better  imitate  the  German  in  the  use  of 
beer-Roup. 

There  is  often  added  to  coffee,  roasted  root?, 
as  that  of  succory  or  carrot,  for  instance,  which 
diminishes  its  flavor.  Roasted  beans  of  cocoa, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  most  healthy  and  palata- 
ble if  mixed  with  coffee.  The  Turks  add  differ- 
ent spices,  and  the  French  pour  mm  in  it ;  so  do 
also  the  Italians  and  Germans ;  and  they  use  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  instead  of  creairi,  which  is  com- 
mendable where  there  is  no  good  milk  to  be  found. 
Particular  care  is  everywhere  taken,  except  in 
this  country,  not  to  roas't  and  grind  the  coffee 
before  it  ip  wanted  for  immediate  use,  otherwise 
it  loses  by  exhalation  the  volatile  oil  which  im- 
parts such  an  excellent  flavor  to  it. 

The  smoke  of  roasted  coffee  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  disinfectants.  Coffee  is  also  an  antidote 
to  poisbns  of  opium,  cherry  laurel,  and  intoxica- 
tion. It  is  also  a  preventive  of  costiveness.  The 
consumption  of  coffee  is  from  year  to  year  increas- 
ing. In  Europe  alone,  for  instance,  the  importa- 
tion in  a  period  of  ten  years,  that  is,  from  1817 
to  1828,  increased  from,  one  hundred  millions  ti 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  pounds 
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The  coffee  tree  reaches  a  height  of  eighteen  tq 
twenty  feet,  has  with  its  branches  a  pyramidal 
form,  evergreen  leaves,  and  is  considered  one  of . 
the  most  beautifal  of  trees.  In  the  third  year  it ' 
yields  three  poiAds  of  beanst  In  highest  esti- 
mation concerning  the  quality,  stands  Mocha 
coffee  from  Arabia ;  next  to  it  St.  Domingo, 
•Java,  and  Sj:.  Jago  de  Cuba.  However,  one  kind 
is  found  more  palatable  in  one  country  than 
another,  and  different  nations  give  preference  to 
different  kinds  of  coffee^ 


THX  INGOEASE  Or  FOSTiOrFICK  rAOIUTIES. 

It  is  now  about  a  century  since  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  Postmaster  General  of  the  Colonies, 
set  out,  in  his  old  gig,  to  make  an  official  inspec* 
tion  of  the  principal  routes.  It  is  about  eighty 
years  since  Congress  appointed  him  to  bis  old 
office,  under  the  now  independent  colonies,  and 
when  a  small  folio,  containing  but  three  quires 
of  paper,  lasted  as  his  account  book  for  two 
years. 

'J  hese  simple  facts  bring  up  before  ua,  more 
,  forcibly  than  elaborate  words,  the  vast  increase 
in  post-office  facilities  within  a  hundred  years. 
For  if  a  Postmaster  Greneral  was  to  undertake 
to  pass  over  all  the  routes  at  present  existing,  it 
would  require  six  years  of  incessant  railroad 
travel,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  twpnty-five 
miles  daily  :  while,  if  he  was  to  undertake  the 
job  in  an  "  old  gig,''  he  would  have  the  work,  of 
ft  life-time  before  him.  Instead  of  the  small 
folio,  with  its  three  quires  of  paper,  the  Post- 
office  accounts  consume,  every  two  years,  three 
thousand  of  the  largest  sized  ledgers,  keeping  no 
less  than  one  hundred  clerks  constantly  employed 
in  recording  transactions  with  thirty  thousand 
contractors  and  other  persons. 

Even  as  late  as  the  year  1790,  the  post-office 
&cilitie8  were  a  mere  trifle,  at  least  as'  compared 
with  the  present  time.  There  were,  at  that 
period,  but  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  of  post-routes,  or  about  the  same  number  atf 
there  are  now  in  Oregon  !  and  only  seventy-five 
post-offices.  The  mail  was  often  a  week  between 
Now  England  and  Philadelphia ;  a  fortnight  be- 
tween Boston  and  Savannah ;  and  in  the  winter 
almost  as  long  in  going  between  this  city  and 
Pittsburg.  Even  in  1800,  the  post-office  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  United  States  was  but  little 
greater  than  that  of  Pennsylvania  now.  As  late 
as  1810,  there  wore  but  twenty-three  hundred 
post-offices,  or  only  a  tithe  of  the  number  there 
is  it  present ;  while  the  receipts  were  but  little 
over  half  a  million  of  dollars,  against  six  millions 
now.  In  fact  fifty  per  cent,  more  postage  is  paid 
at  thepresent  time,  on  newspapers  a|id  magazines, 
than  was  paid  on  letters,  newspapers,  und  every 
description  of  mailable  matter  in  1810.  The 
great  impulse  has  been  given  since  1830.  At 
that  period  there  were  only   one   hundred  and 


fifteen  thousand  miles  of  post-routes,  whereas  now 
there  are  marly  twice  that  quantity.  Then  there 
were  less  than  nine  thousand  post-offices ;  now 
there  are  over  twenty- three  thousand.  The  last 
five  and  twenty  years  have,  therefore,  exhibited 
a  progress,  in  this  department  o^  civilization,  that 
is  in  advance  even  of  the  growtbof  the  popula- 
tion, rapid  as  that  has  been. 

A  good  many  curious  items  are  .to  be  found 
in  the  post-office  expenditure.  We  quote  a  few 
as  the  readiest  method  of  showing  ho^rast  the 
transaotions  of  the  department  are.  TOB.  there 
is  paid,  aniiaally,  for  mail-locks,  keys  ancfftamps, 
nearly  thirty-two  thousand  dollars;  a  sum  equal 
to  the  entire  outlay  of  the  whole  department  in 
the  year  1790.  The  stamped  envelopes  and 
pottage  stamps  cost  over  fourteen  thousand 
dollars;  the  mail  bags' fifty  thousand  ;  the  blanks 
.SQventy-one  thousand;  the  wrapping  paper Torty- 
one  thousand.  We  think  we  can  see  Franklin's 
stare  of  astonishment,  if  he  could  rise  from  his 
grave  under  the  old  flagstone  at  Fifth  and  Aroti 
streets,  and  travelling  to  Washington,  not  in  his 
"  old  gig,"  but  behind  one  of  Norris'  locomo- 
tives, nee  the  three  thousand  ledgers,  the  one 
hundred  busy  clerks,  and  the  enormous  amounts 
paid  for  the  "sundries,"  which  he  used  to  buy 
for  a  trifle. 

It  is  by  comparisons  like  these,  that  we  realize 
what  Taststrides  have  been  made  within  a  cen- 
tury. Yague,  general  assertions  of  progress 
never  have  half  the  impression  that  facts  such  as 
we  have  quoted  do.  Franklin  jogging  along  in 
the  "  oM  gig,"  and  a  railroad  train  rushing  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour — what  a  commentary  on  the 
difference  between  1755  and  thepresent. — Ledger. 

A  WONDKRrUL   VtiOWBR. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Natural  History 
Societyl  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Dr.  Isaiah  Deck  ex- 
hibited a  wonderful  flower.  Its  characteristics 
are  that  when  dry  it  is  shrunken  and  apparently 
dead,  but  when  it  is  immersed  in  a  glass  of  water 
for  a  minute  or  two,  the  upper  petiUs  or  fibres  of 
the  head  gradually  swell  and  expand,  and  throw- 
ipg  themselves  back  in  equidistant  order,  assume 
the  appearance  ,of  a  beautifully  radiated  starry 
flowerj  somewhat  resembling  the  passion  or  sun- 
flower ;  in  this  state  it  remains  for  hours  some- 
times, and  it  re  assumes  its  original  appearance, 
ready  for  similar  experiments  to  be  repeated  ad 
Ubitum.  Dr.  Deck  said  it  was  presented  to  him 
by  an  Arab,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  a  medi- 
cal service.  Pr.  I),  thinks  it  is.  of  the  species 
called  the  Star  'of  Bethlehem  and  Rose  of 
Sharon,  which  were  much  valued  by  the  Crusa- 
ders. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
FLona  AND  McAL. — The  market  for  Breadstufft  con- 
tinues exceedingly  dull,  and  prices  still  lower.  Shipping 
brands  are  offered  at  $8  30  per  barrel.    The  sales  for 
home  conaumption  are  limited  within  the  nnge  or$8  S3 
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a  $9  00  for  common  and  select  brands,  and  fanoyloU 
at  S9  00  a  $9  SO.  Rye  Flour  enntinnei  very  aearce, 
and  it  is  wanted  at  S7  39.  Penna>  Corn  Meal  is  held 
at  $4  SO  per  bbt.,  at  which  the  holders  are  firm. 

Ob  am. — The  demand  for  Wheat  is  limited,  bnt  prices 
are  3  a  Sets.  lower.  Sales  of  4000  bushels  prime  Dela- 
ware and  Pennsylvania  red  it  $1  75a  $1  7e,and  white 
at  SI  90  a  $1  91.,  Peana.  Ryeat  1  tlOa  $1  12.  Corn 
is  scarce  at  97c,  aflosit,     Southern  Oats  at  40c  per  bo. 

Cattlk  Market. — Arrivals  at  Xorbert's  Avenue 
Drove  Yard,  400  cattle,  1000  sheep,  and  50  cows  and 
calves.  Prices,  from  $9  to  $11  for  Beeves,  $S  to $4  SO 
for  Shees.  $i  to  $4  for  Lambs,  and  ^9  to  $65  for  cows. 


[or  saeei^  *< 

O  <4^i  for 
Ninth  month. 


i' 


>'EMALG    SEMINARY    will    t>n    re- 
for  the  reception  of  papils  on  the  19th  of 
RACHEL  T.  JACKSON,      , 
9th  mo.  1— Mt.  FrtMapal. 

^^RIENDS'    CKNrRAL    SCHOOL,    BOYS'   DE- 

PARTMENT.— The  Committee  having  charge  of, 

the  School  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce 
thAt  they  have  secured  the- services  of  AaxoR  B.  Ivins 
as  Principal,  whose  long  experience  end  success  in> 
teaching  they  thinlc  recommend  him  to  the  confidence 
of-Fiiends  and  others* 

The  School  will  be  opened  on  the  Jlrtt  Second  day 
in  the  Ninth  month  next. 

'4'he  building,  situated  on  a  lot  adjoining  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  Honse^  is  airy  and  commodious,  having  been 
Erected  especially  for  schools.  The  main  room  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  pupils  i  in  addition  to, 
which  ibere  are  suitable  Class  rooms,  a  Lecture  room, 
and  an  Observatory.' 

This  School  has  been  instituted  principally  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends ;  when  others  are 
admitted,  it  is  expected  our  testimony  to  simplicity ' 
will  be  properly  regarded,  and  that  the  rules  esta- 
blished for  iis  government  will  be  observed. 

The  pupils  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings 
for  worship  held  at  Cherry  Street  on  Fourth  days. 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted,  lor  part  of  a  term ;  nor 
will  any  be  received  under  eleven  years  of  age,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  The 
qualifications  for  admission  will  be,  a  capability  of 
reading  with  facility  in  the  reading  books  of  the 
School,  writing  a  legible  hand,  and  having  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar  and 
Geography. 

Lectures  on  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
and  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  thought  expedient, 
elucidated  by  suitable  apparaius,  will  be  delivered  in 
connexion  with  the  regular  s'.udies. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  t<*rm8  of  five  months 
each,  Qiie  commencine  on  the  first  day  of  the  Second 
month,  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  Sixth  month ; 
the  other  beginning  on  the  first  of  the  NitttA  month, 
and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  First  month.*  There 
will  be  two  sessions  daily. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  $39  per  term  for  Class  A ; 
*       $-^0  per  term  for  Class  B ;  and  ^IS  per  term  for  Class 
C,  payable  iii  advance.    No  extra  charge  will  be  made 
for  fuel,  pens,  ink  and  slate  pencils. 

School  books  (except  blank  books)  will  be  fnr- 
nislied,  for  the  use  of  which  the  following  charges 
will  be  made.  Parents  or  guardians  may,  however, 
furnish  their  own  books  if  they  so  prefer. 

Class  A,  including  Astronomy,  $3  00  per  term. 
'«     A,  excluding  "       '       1  74        «< 

"      B,        «      s  «<  1  7.'5        « 

"     C,        <<  '<  1  50        «« 

If  any  book  be  unnecessarily  damaged  by  a  pupil, 
the  Principal  may  assess  such  damage,  and  charge  the 
S3ine  in  addition  to  the  above. 

For  instruction  in  the  Language's  and  Drawing, 
separate  classes  will  be  arranged  to  receive  those  of 


the  School  who  may  deairft  it ;  for  each  of  which  an 
extra  charge  will  be  made.. 

For  further  information,  application  can  be  made  to 
AARON  »i  ivms,  PajBciPAL, 

RitiJenf*,  No.  991  Vint  St.,  _  . 
or  to  the  following  Friends :  ^ 

DiLLWTM   PxKRISH, 

8.  W.  eorner  Eighth  and  Arch  Sts. 

J.  WlLSON<MoOKB, 

No.  63  Spruce  Straet.    .  • 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  ' 
•  •  No.  7  N.  3d  St.  t  No.  390  N.  7th  St. 

Ann   A.  ToWKSCWD, 

No.  354  North  Fourth  Street. 

Sabak  S.  Biddle,  , 

No.  164  Arch  St. 

l^BOiaU  F.  WsAXTOIf, 

9tb  mo.  1.  No.  130  Spruce  St. 

•Thcra  will  lie  no  school  daring  th*  wwk  of  Tearlj  Meeting, 
or  on  th«  days  of  the  Qnarterlj  or  MoDihlv  Meotings  held  at 
UboirrSawt. 


W 


M.  A.  GARRIGDES  will  take  a  small  number 
of  lads  or  yoong  men  into  his  family  the  ensuing 
season    to    educate,      j^r  particulars  address   him 
through  the  JMoorestown  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 
»th  mo.  1-rlt. 


WANTED, — A  ^oung  man,  ^with  or  without  a 
family,)  who  is  a  good  miller  by  trade.    A 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  asd  liberal  wages  given. ' 
Address  J.  M.  VT.,  Barclay  P.  O.,  Whiteside  Co.,  III. 
9th  mo.  1. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,iWill 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  • 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philadh.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bicktey's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  \be  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Ulathf- 
matics  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfoit  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tsxas.-T-For,  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 
RefertHtet. 

Chakles  Stokes,  Rancoras,  N.  J- 

WiLLiAV  Pakky,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Chables  Kaiguk,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Chablbs  Willi aUs,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

John  Sihjions,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

A.  T.  W.  Wright,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 
Principal  of  the  Normal  Sekool. 

Stli  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

WANTED.-A-A  Female  Teacher  touke  charge^f 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  John 
Hobm,  Camden,  Delalvare,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooks,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

QEASONEl)  LDMBER-constantly  on.'biind  and 
O  for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
ff.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sis. 

R.    A.  WVtLIAMS,  i 
J.  J.  WiLUAMS,      > 

8th  mo.  4— 3m.  F.  Sboexakkr.     S 


Merrihew  &  Themp«>D,  Priaters,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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BSHARK8   UPON   THE   KMOWUEDGX  OP  THK   ONX 

liOBO,  THI  ONLY  TRUB  OOD. 

.    (Cootlaucd  from  page  8T3  ) 

As  we  cannot  know  the  oatward  san,  but  by 
its  own  light  and  inflnence,  no  more  can  we  know 
Qod,  bat  by  his  own  immediate  light  and  in- 
fluence. 

Whatsoever  makes  manifest  is  light.  The  light 
of  the  snn  manifests  the  sun,  and  the  things  of 
this  world.  The  light  of  the  Lord,  that  the 
house  of  Israel  is  called  upon  to  walk  in,  and 
that  only,  can  manifest  God. 

For  this  reason  we  are  exhorted,  "  While  re 
have  light,  believe  -in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be 
the  children  of  the  light."  John  zii.  36.  And 
further,  as  the  influence  of  the  son  will  both 
harden  clay  and  soften  was,  so  the  internal  lumi- 
nary, though  it  is  powerful  in  the  condemnation 
of  those  who  rebel  against  it,  is  the  joy  and  con- 
solation of  those  that  love  it.  They  rejoice  in 
the  increase  of  it.     They  walk  therein  ;  it  is  their 

Stb.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
jht,  that  shineth  mere  and  more  unto  the  per- 
/oet  day."  Prov.  iv.  18.  Now  the  just  man's 
path  is  his  way,  and  his  way  is  Chrut ;  for  Christ 
Mys,  "  I  MO  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  John  xiv.  6.  Here  we  see  that  Christ, 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  way  of  the  righte- 
ons,  is  truly  that  light  which  is  the  path  of  the 
jnst.  And  though  as  the  light  of  the  world,  or 
of  the  nnregenerate,  his  shniing  in  them,  by 
reason  of  many  clouds  and  obstructions  arising 
from  themselves,  may  be  tq^  dim ;  yet  whenever 
we  come  to  walk  in  the  light  as  the  apostle  ad- 
Tises— whenever  we  take  it  for  oar  path,  our 
way,  it  will  immediately  shine  more  and  more ; 
and  as  we  continue  walking  honestly  therein,  it 
will  increase  in  brightness,  to  the  perfect  da^. 
Or,  as  the  great  prophet  Isaiah  expresses  it, 
"  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of 
the  ran,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  seveO' 


fold,  as  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people.'^ 
Isaiah  zxx.  26-  That  is,  it  appears  dim  at  first,  • 
like  the  moon,  bnt  as  it  is  walked  in,  it  not  only 
increases  to  an  equality,  for  elearness,  to  the 
light  at  the  sun  itself,  but  like  the  light  that 
sbioed  from  heavep  around  the  apostle,  "  above 
Uie  brightness  of  the  son."  Oh  !  how  sweetly 
experience  confirmeth  these  observations  1  Many 
cannot  believe  how  bright  the  light  shines  in 
those  who  faithfully  waUc  in  it,  beoauhc  whatso- 
ever is  not  experienced  is  disputable.  Tk^ 
do  not  know  and  experience,  more  than  its  glim- 
mering in  themselves,  or  as  it  were  its  reflected 
or  moon-light  shining,  because  they  have  not 
taken  it  for  their  pathway  throurii  life ;  have  not 
given  up  to  walk  in  it;  and  being  unwilling  to 
believe  they  do  not  know  as  mu«h,  or  see  with 
as  much  clearness  as  others,  they  ignorantly 
judge  the  real  experience  of  those,  who  in  this 
respect  know  manifold  more,  and  see  more  clearly, 
than  they  have  attained,  or  can  attain  to,  whilst 
they  thus  rebel  against  the  light,  to  be  an  idle 
notion,  or  the  efiiect  of  imagination ;  whereas 
nothing  is  more  certainly  and  really  known,  than 
what  is  thus  known  in  the  light  of  the  LonL 

How  would  the  sage  philosopher  despise  the 
ignorance  of  a  blind  man,  who,  because  he  could 
not  see  the  sua,  nor  those  many  objects  which 
it  manifests,  would  obstinately  muotain,  that 
neither  the  sun,  nor  any  of  those  objects  have 
an  existence,  but  in  the  imagination  of  those  who 
pretend  they  see  them  1  And  yet  just  as  much 
and  as  loudly  does  this  very  philosopher,  in  the 
exultation  of  his  own  sufficiency,  proclum  his 
own  ignorance  of  divine  things,  whenever  he 
judges  the  experience  of  those,  who  are  livingly 
acquainted  with  them,  to  be  only  imaginary.  As 
sure  as  he  can  be  that  he  really  does  see  the  sun, 
and  the  objects  it  discovers' to  him,  so  sure  are 
those  who  walk  in  the  light,  that  they  really  do 
see  and  know  it,  and  the  objects  which  it  alone 
makes  manifest;  and  thej  have  as  substantial 
ground  to  monm  over  hit  ignorance,  blindness, 
and  unbelief,  as  he  has  to  despise  the  like,  in  the 
outwardly  blind  man  I 

"  How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked  put 
out-7"  Job  xxL  17 — ^put  out  in  them  who,  while 
the  light  shineth,  do  thereby  gain  some  real 
though  small  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  will,  and 
their  own  duty,  but  will  not  submit  to  it,  and  so 
"  glorify  him  not  as  God."    The  natural  coose- 
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qwnoe  of  their  rebellion  against  the  light,  is, 
"they  know  not  the  ways  thereof,  nor  ftbide 
in  the  paths  thereof.''  They  become  "  vain  in 
their  imaginatioD,  and  their  foolish  hearts  are 
darkened ;"  thus  it  is  by  disobedience  that  their 
candle  is  put  out ;  and  now  tbey  are  just  in  a  fit 
disposition,  in  tbiq  state  of  darkness  and  blind- 
ness, to  be  pnCfed  up,  and  to  profess  themselves 
wise,  with  those  in  the  text,  whose  hearts  were 
so  darkened,  that  they  became  fools.  These  not 
abiding  in  the  path  of  the  light,  not  knowing  the 
way  thereof,  nor  where  or  with  what  clearness  it 
leadeth  those  who  do  so  abide  and  know,  can 
ridicule  this  living  substantial  testimony,  as  a 
matter  of  enthusiasm  and  imagination.  "They 
are  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  and  to 
scoff  at  things  they  know  not^  when  if  they  knew 
the  reality  of  that  knowledge  and  experience, 
which  is  only  in  the  light,  and  had  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  before  their  eyes,  they  would  not  dare 
to  speak  lightly  of  it,  nor  presumei  to  ridicule  it, 
or  call  it  in  question. 

But  blindness  and  ignorance  have  ever  most 
oonfidently  opposed  and  absolutely  denied  those 
truths,  which  require  real  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  be  clearly  settled  in.  How  roundly  and 
boldly  do  the  ignorant  deny  the  truth  of  the 
solar  system ;  perhaps  ibr  no  other,  and  pretty 
certainly  for  no- better  reason  than  that  of  the 
Indian,  that  if  the  earth  turned  round,  the  suc- 
oatash  would  full  out  of  his  kettle.  Here  the 
philosopher  may  smile,  and  please  himself  with 
the  innocent  ignorance  of  the  untutored  native, 
even  while  he  is  building  up  in  the  rejection  of 
truths  as  well  founded  and  as  certainly  known  to 
be  such,  as  any  respecting  the  solar  system,  and 
building  himself  up'  top,  by  arguments  altogether 
as  fiitile  as  the  poor  Indian's. 

Now  let  me  aik  this  philosopher,  dost  thou 
certainly  know,  or  art  thou  clearly  settled  and 
firmly  established  in  any  truth,  which  ignorance 
denies  to  be  sut^h  7  I  doubt  not  but  thou  art. 
Well  then,  canst  thou  not  readily  suppose,  others 
may  have  as  fall  assurance  of  things  that  thou 
art  ignorant  pf?  Or  wilt  thou,  because  thou 
knowest  a  little,  restrain  wisdom  to  thyself  7  Be- 
lieveet  thou  not,  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knows 
net  God  7  Hast  thou  not  read  of  Christ's  mani- 
finting  himself  unto  his  followers,  in  a  degree 
that  he  would  not  manifest  himself  unto  thd 
world  7  He  surely  does  to  in  our  day,  and  thou 
has  no  better  grounds  t«  gainsay  it,  than  the 
Indian  had  to  deny  the  revolution  of  the  earth. 
Thy  modicum  of  learning  and  knowledge,  no 
more  oonstitntes  thee  a  competent  judge  in  divine 
things,  than  the  Indian's  notions  and  reasonings 
could  make  him  a  philosopher  or  astronomer. 
Thy  wisdom  is  that  very  thing  that  God  deter- 
mines to  hide  divine  things  from,  though  he 
reveals  them  unto  babes.  Indeed,  in  regard  to 
many  natural  truths,  it  is  not  only  what  is  com- 
aronly  deemed  ignorance  and  rusticity,  that  op- 


poses and  has  opposed  them ;  the  wise  and  learned 
have  made  the  most  objections  of  any,  to  certain 
truths,  unquestionably  ascertained.  What  a 
noise  did  the  great  wisdom,  and  learning,  and 
religion  of  this  world  make,  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  antipodes,  on  the  first  discovery  thereof  1 
Was  it  not  considered  to  be  an  unphilosophical 
and  even  heretical  notion?  Did  not  learning 
and  reason,  (so  esteemed,)  level  against  it,  and 
against  the  sagacity  that  discovered  it,  all  their 
weapons?  Did  not  professed  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  honor  of  religion,  exclum  against  it, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion f  And  might  not  many  other  instances  be 
addnced,  wherein  great  learning  and  capacious 
natural  endowments  have  conspired  together,  in 
rejection  of,  and  the  most  zealous  opposition,  to 
some  of  the  most  ingenious  discoveries,  which 
the  most  enlightened  sons  of  science  have  ever 
made,  in  natural  philosophy,  in  astronomy, 
hydraulics,  anatomy,  medicine,  &c.  &o. 

Hence,  if  it.  be  possible,  let  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  learn  not  to  vaunt;  let  philosophy  acknow- 
ledge her  proper  limitations ;  let  all  human  pene- 
tration perceive,  and  with  due  humiliation  on  all 
occasions  allow,  that  all  rational  ability  is  finite. 
Man  is  a  very  short-sighted  being ;  the  tree  of 
knowledge  seems  to  be  his  delight,  and  yet  in 
the  midst  of  exultation,  and  when  he  just  begins 
to  imagine  he  has  almost  explored  the  secret 
spring  of  nature,  and  found  out  her  most  hidden 
properties,  motions,  and  causes,  he  is,  in  many 
respects,  still  wrapt  in  ignorance  and  error,  still 
involved  in  deception  and  uncertainty;  still 
blunders  on,  though  with  ever  so  great  confidence 
and  assurance,  through  a  labyrinth  of  perplexity 
and  confusion.  Some  few  truths,  and  perhaps 
very  few,  iie  is  indeed  at  length  enabled  to  in- 
vestigate, and  to  settle  with  tolerable  clearness 
and  precision.  But,  alas !  how  many  more  escape 
his  observation  and  elude  his  utmost  exertion, 
his  deepest  penetration  I  How  then  shall  this 
frail  child  of  the  dust,  by  all  the  exercises  of 
such  contracted' and  fallible  abilities,  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  or  acquaint  himself  with 
the  infii^ite  Jehovah  7  Indeed  he  can  never,  by 
thus  searching,  find  him  out,  or  by  all  bis  reason- 
ings unveil,  or  approach  his  presence ;  and  yet 
our  happiness  depends  upon  knowing  him.  "  Ac- 
quaint now  thyself  with  God,  and  he  at  peace." 
Job  xxii.  21.  Oh  I  this  is  the  proper  work,  the 
true  wisdom  and  dignity  of  man  I  But  this  is 
only  attained  to  in  silence  and  inward  attention. 
Hence  he  himself,  who  kno^  how  he  must  be 
revealed  to  us,  In  great  condescension  points  out 
the  way ;  and,  with  all  the  goodness  and  au- 
thority of  heaven,  invites  and  enjoins  our  obser- 
vance of  it,  saying,  "  Be  still,  and  know  that  I 
am  God."  Psalms  xlvi.  10.  He  well  knows 
this  is  the  way  for  us  to  hear  distinctly,  so  as  to 
understand  and  improve,  by  the  still  small  Toioe, 
wherein  and  whereby  in  the  shinings  of  his  own 
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light,  h«  revesls  himself  to  the  atteative  neal. 
And  aa  he  knows  this  is  the  way  whereby  he  if 
kaown  onto,  and  so  exalted  in  man,  he  imsedi- 
ately  adds  to  the  foregoing  injonctioii  of  stUlness, 
the  following  promissory  amd  glorioos  assertion : 
"  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  inll  be 
•salted  in  the  earth."  Indeed  hereby  it  is,  that 
his  exaltation  ooraes  to  be  effected  in  ns.  For 
ooming,  through  this  stillness,  to  know  that  he 
is  God,  there  is  snoh  infinite  goodness,  parity, 
and  perfection  thereby  diecovered  in  him,  that 
all  that  is  creatneely  bows  before  him,  and  he  is 
exalted  over  idl.  .  But  those  who  will  be  forming 
images  of  him,  in  thoir  ow^  ideas,  and  falling 
down  in  adoration  before  va  image  of  their  own 
&brioatiag,  the  woric  of  their  own  hands,  are  by 
him  in  just  jndgment  left  to  the  ohambers  of 
thdr  own  imagery  ;  and  his  exaltation  over  all 
in  them,  as  to  a.  sensible  experience  in  lifia, 
power,  and  government  in  their  sonls,  is  thereby 
prevented ;  for  "  he  will  not  give  his  glory  te 
another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images,"  how- 
ever refined,  emlwUished,  or  spedens  in  speonla- 
tioB,  the  image'  thoB  formed  may  be. 

Aa  inuige  has  no  life.  And  what  passes 
carrent,  among  amor  Christian  professors,  for 
the  knowledge  of  Grod,  being  but  an  image  formed 
in  the  mind,  by  the  willings,  mnnings,  and  ooa- 
onvings  of  the  oreatare,^  in  the  exetoise  of  that 
wisdom  which  knows  him  not,  which  cannot 
knew  him,  and  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  toil- 
ing in  vain,  hewing  ont  cisterns,  and  forming 
creeds  and  conelnsions  respecting  him,  which 
have  darkened  eounsel  with  words,  thoaghts,  and 
reasonings,  without  knowledge  :  therefore,  it  is, 
that  what  thus  passes  for  the  knowledge  of  Qod,< 
hoMno  N/einit.. 

Oh !  the  absurd  conclnsiaas  and  assertions, 
wl^oh  this  wisdom  has,  with  great  eonfidence, 
throngfa  ages,  been  endeavoring  to  establish  as 
truth, — in  partionlar  respecting  QiSA  I  Hence 
what  massacres,  what  rivers  of  blood  have  flowed, 
because  oonscienoe  was  too  aB«ch  alive  and  awake 
in  thoasands,  to  allow  them  to  subscribe  to 
opinions  and  aystems,  which  they  oould  not  be- 
lieve ;  indeed,  which  eonld  not  possibly  be  true. 
How  has  learning,  good  sense,  and  even  religious 
ainoerity,  been  shamefally  debaaedin  the  attempt 
to  reeoneile  the  most  gluing  inooosiatenoies,  in 
regard  to  what  is  oalled  the  trinity,  predestina- 
tien,  transnbstantiation,  and  many  other  abstrnse 
tabjeets !  What  shifts  and  ar^ol-evatioDs ;  what 
perverrions  of  scripture,  reason,  and  eommon 
sense,  have  multitudes  desoended  into,  who,  but 
for  thu  foolish  seal  for  establishing  and  enforo- 
ing  doctrines  and  systenis  without  a  foundation, 
or  none  bnt  a  sandy  one,  might  have  shined,  had 
they  attended  to  this  light  that  makes  manifest,. 
••  Btara  in  their  day  and  generation  I 

All  this  toil,  labor,  and  imagery  is  the  direct 
oppeaite  to  thsA  stJUaaaa,  wherein  Clod  is  known 
M<1  exalted  over  all  in  man.    And  as  aura  as 


the  troe  atillness  leads  to  this  real  knowledge  and 
exaltation,  the  opposite,  willing  and  runaiog, 
framing  systems,  and  hewing  out  cisterns,  in  the 
dark  conceivings,  pf  man,  will  lead  to,  and  land 
in  confusion,  contradiction,  and  idolatry. 

Oease,  therefore,  thoa  who  desirest  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  of  his  will  concerning  thee, 
from  all  expectation  of  attaining  it,  but  by  the 
revelatioii  of,  his  spirit  that  is  in  thee— by  the 
openings  of  his  divine  light.  "  For  God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  ont  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  oar  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  G^,  in  the  face  of 
Jesns  Christ."  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  This  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  knowing  him,  or  his  glory,  or 
knowing  thy  daty  to  him ;  and  it  is  clear  by  this 
passage,  that  he  really  does  cause  his  light  to 
shine  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  not  re- 
ceived this  knowledge,  for  this  shining  is  here 
expressly  declared  to  be,  in  order  "  to  give  the 
light  of  the  knowledge." 

\  There  is  this  light.shiniag  in  the  hearts  of 
thousaads,  "  as  in  a  dark  pla«B,"  "  and  the  dark- 
ness oomprebendeth  it  not."  John  i.  6.  It 
shiaeth  in  order  to  make  mani/ett,  and  if  attended 
to,  will  more  and  more  reveal  the  will  of  Gh>d, 
and  give  the  knowledge  of  his  glory;  and  when 
this  is  obtained  it  aflfords  a  very  grmt  increase 
of  light ;  hence  it  is  oalled  "  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God."  This  know- 
ledge of  God  and  increase  of  light,  could  not  have 
been  attained,  had  not  G«d  first  shined,  by  his 
light,  in  our  otherwise  dark  hearts. 

It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  the  light  is  the 
privilege  of  believers  only ;  for  none  could  ever 
have  been  believers,  had  not  the  light  _/irs<  shined 
to  give  knowledge,  aa  the  text  plainly  showsth. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  our  Saviour's  injunction, 
"  While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  light."  John  xiL  86. 
He  knew  there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to 
become  children  of  the  light.  He  did  not  tell 
them,  ye  are  the  children  of  light  and  therefore 
you  have  the  light,  bnt  pressed  it  upon  them, 
who  were  not  yet.  children  of  it,  for  their  own 
souls'  sakes,  to  believe  in  the  light,  which  they 
had  previous  to  their  being  children  of  it,  in 
order  that  they  might  become  such. 

(rotetoBtlamd.t 

UAKK  A'BIOINNIMa. 
'  The  irst  weed  pulled  op  in  the  garden,  the 
first  seed  put  in  the  groond,  the  first  dollar  put 
into  the  savings  bank,  and  the.  first  mile  travelled 
ona  joanu^,are  all  important  things ;  they  aiake 
a  begianiDg,  and  thereby  a  hope,  a  promise,  a 
pledge,  an  assurance  that  yoa  are  in  earnest  with 
what  you  have  undertaken.  How  many  a  poor, 
idle,  hesitatiBg,  crying  outcast  is  now  oreqnag 
and  onMiins  his  way  through  the  world,  wko 
sai^t  h^ve  held  np  his  head  and  prosperedt  if, 
iaetead  of  putting  off  his  resolutions  of  amead- 
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ment  uid  industij,  he  had  vnlj  nuule  a  begin- 
niog. 

For  Frlaodi'  Int«lllg«iie«r. 

Rttpected  Friend,  W.  W.  Moose, — ^If  thou 
shouldst  think  the  following  di&coarse  of  to 
Indian  iroman,  suitabla  for  the  colnmns  of  the 
Intelligencer,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  a  tabecriber. 
It  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Christopher 
Healy  and  John  Comfortl,  who  were  on  a  re- 
ligious concern,  and  bad  visited  them ;  being  in 
attendance  at  the  time  among  the  Brother  Town 
Tribe  of  Indians,  several  of  whom  were  in  the 
practice  of  meeting- on  First  and  Fifth  days  to 
perform  divine  worship.  Thejr  have  no  regtilar 
preacher,  but  if  any  one  feels  to  speak  aiything, 
they  do  so ;  they  say  they  thinjc  it  right  to  sneu 
as  the  spirit  gives  utterailce.  At  one  ^f  these 
meetings,  held  on  First  day,  Qracy  Tokus  de- 
livered the  following  discourse,  7th  mo.  8d,  '43. 

She  said,  <<  1  feel  a  little  in  vxj  heart ;  not 
that  I  feel  myself  worthy  :  I  am  a  poor  nnworthy 
wreteh,  and  if  I  could  feel  my  oonaoienee  clear 
without,  I  would  no^  open  my  sinful  mouth 
before  the  Lord's  servants;  But  I  seem  to  hear 
the  language  Mary  did,  '  The  Master  is  eome  and 
oaileth  for  thee.'  It  seefus  a  great  thing  for 
such  a  miserable  creature  as  I  am  to  take  this 
language  into  my  sinful  mouth,  but  the  bread  of 
life  has  been  broken  in  my  soul  this  day,  there 
is  such  a  power  in  the  resurreetion  power  of  life. 
This  dear  servaqt  has  been  favored  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  such  power  as  to  raise  my  poor  soul 
to  life;  but  0  1  let  me  tell  you  it  is  an  undeserved 
privilege  to  such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am  ;  it  is 
all  of  the  Lord's  mercy  and  goodness,  and  my 
heart  doth  bless  hrm  for  it.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  great  Master  would  send  his 
-servant  this  long  distance  unto  this  dispersed 
people,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  resarection 
power  of  life  1  But  thanks  be  to  theLord  for  this 
undeserved  mercy,  and  though  I  feel  like  a  poor 
creature,  1  can  say  to  you  that  accompany  this 
father  in  the  (jospel,  that  I  pray  the  Lord  that 
he  may  give  you  a  double  portion  of  tbo  spirit 
that  &ll8  upon  this  dear  servant,  and  that  he 
will  protect  and  take  care  of  you  so  that  you 
may  return  in  safety  to  your  dear  families,  and 
all  you  have  left,  tbat  twines  round  your  hearts 
like  strings ;  and  I  have  no .  doubt  but  the  Lord 
will  reward  every  one  of  you  dear  friends  who 
have  found  in  your  hearts  to  come  with  this  dear 
minister  into  this  despised  part  of  tho  land.  The 
Lord  ia  abundantly  able  to  keep  and  preserve 
you  and  all  yon  have  kfl  for  his  sake,  and  I  be- 
lieve He  has  crowns  in  store  for  every  one  of 
you  that  He  will  place  upon  your  heads;  and  I 
desire  you  may  be  faithful  to  perform  servioes 
wherever  He  may  send  yon.  And  I  wish  to  aak 
one  favor  of  you,  that  when  yon  return  to  your 
friends  and  brethren  at  home^  that  you  would 


give  my  best  love  to  them  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  goepel  we  have  had  preached  this  day.  Tell 
them  a  poor  nnworthy  Indian  sister  wishes  and 
prays  for  their  prosperity  and  advancement  in 
the  truth,  and  that  they  may  be  obedient  aad 
faithful  to  their  Master  in  whatever  he  makes 
known  to  them  and  requires  at  their  bands ;  and 
tbat  in  their  seasons  of  divine  favor  they  would 
remember  this  despised  part  of  the  land." 
8fA  mo.  lOtA,  1855. 


QIR  nOM  AN  ABBESS  TO  HEE  NVN8. 
tOontlaoM  rram  page  <T7.} ' 

Eiteemfor  God.— Perfect  Religietu. 

The  device  of  the  perfect  religious  is  that  of 
St.  Paul,  "  and  1  am  Christ's."  His  by  crea- 
tion, his  by  redemption,  his  by  adoption ;  and 
his  too  by  a  deliberate  choice,  and  voluntary 
self-dedication  of  mind,  of  heart,  of  soul,  and  of 
spirit. 

To  him  therefore  she  is  sensible  she  owes  a 
full  and  unqualified  obedience.  To  hit  will,  she 
looks  as  her  law ;  to  his  voice  she  listens  as  to 
her  guide ;  and  his  favor  and  salvation  she  alone 
trusts  in  aa  her  shield ;  and  desires,  as  her  ex- 
ceeding- great  reward.  Him  she  regardi  with 
the  profound  reverence  due  to  the  sovereign 
Creator ;  him  she  adores  aa  the  objeot  of  her 
supreme  love,  who  first  loved  her,  and  gave  him- 
self for  her.  To  his  stripes  she  looks  for  heal- 
ing; on  his  all-sufficient  aacrifice  she  depends  for 
mercy  and  a  perpetual  atonement  aa  her  great 
Redeemer  ;  and  on  the  teachings  of  his  spirit  does 
ahe  wait  continually  in  the  secret  of  her  heart, 
as  the  eyes  of  an  hand-maid  on  her  mistress,  for 
her  guidance.  She  knows  the  voice  of  the  good 
Shepherd  as  a  convincer  of  sin,  a  reprover,  and 
a  oomferter.  He  first  taught  her  heart  to  call 
Jesus,  Lord ;  to  his  small  voice  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness she  attentively  listens  as  her  progressive 
guide  into  all  truth.  Thus  she  may  be  said  to 
carry  about  with  her  an  esperimentai  sense  of 
the  verity  of  the  triune  .Tehovah.  God  is  con- 
tinually before  the  eyes  of  her  heart.  The  Chris- 
tian's God,  He  who  reveals  himself  not  only  as  the 
Almighty  Creator  and  univei;sal  Father;  hot  as 
the  man  of  sorrows,  and  the  prince  of  peace ;  and 
«s  the  wonderful,  the  counsellor,  the  light  vhich 
lighuth  every  man  that  cometk  into  the  world  ; 
that  great  light,  wbieh  whosoever  foUoweth, 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  sbail  have  the 
light  of  life;  and  which  whosoever  looks  at 
with  a  single  eye,  his  whole  body  shall  be,  full  of 
light. 

She  who  has  thus  set  God  before  her  eyes, 
will  of  a  truth  prefer  him  before  all  things.  All 
creatures  will  become  to  her  as  though  they 
were  not,  as  to  any  final  and  independent  place 
in  her  affections.  So  that 'she  may  truly  address 
( the  Lord  in  the  language  of  the  inspired  psalmist, 
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«  Whom  jiAve.  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  than  I  desire  beside  thee." 

When  God  first  vouchsafed  to  speak  to  ker 
heart  by  h\8  grace ;  it  answered  through  the  same 
grace,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do  ?  Speak,  Lord,  thine  hand-mud 
heareth."  Assuredly  beliering  that  she  had 
henoefortl^  no  other  bnsinefB  on  earth,  bat  to 
listen  to  hu  word,  and  execute  his  will.  That 
holj  will  which  he  reveals  to  his  children,  not 
oeoessarily  by  miraculous  interpositions,  but  by 
the  testimony  of  bis  written  word  ;  the  internal 
voice  of  his  living  word ;  and  the  ordering  of  his 
providence  in  the  oirottmstanoe8'4n  which  he  has 
placed  her.  , 

And  because  these  are.tbe  triple 'voice,  by 
which  it  has  pleased  the  universal  Father  ito 
make  known  his  will  to  his  frail  creatuie-  man^ 
she  assiduously  applies  herself  to  study  and  un- 
derstand the  first;  to  listen  with  fidelity  to 
the  second  ;  and  faithfuHy  and  oheerfnlly  to  con- 
form herself  to  them'all. 

Having  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ood  cJwseB 
the  religious  society  and  ftmily  in  the  good 
Shepherd's  vast  fold,  in  which  she  apprehends 
she  is  called  to  abide,  she  thenceforth  considers 
its  rules  as  the  manifestation'  of  Ood's  will  con- 
cerning her,  in  the  little  details  of  life.  Having 
embraced  her  order,  and  the  peculiar  post  and 
office  she  there  fills,  through  obedience  to  divine 
requirings;  so  Aavtn^  done  this,  she  looks  upon 
all  the  regulations  uid  duties  attached  to  them, 
though  ever  so  appai-ently  minute,  with  respect ; 
as  appointed'  for  her  by  Qod  himself,  and  she 
therefore  endeavors  cordially  to  submit  herself 
to  them  all ;  fulfilling  the  most  minute  with 
fidelity  to  him  ;  and  aiming  rather  at  assiduously 
sernpulons  fidelity  in  the  common  path  she  finds 
established,  than  at  hastily  chalking  out  an  ex- 
traordinary one,  from  the  ttfybt  of  nature  and 
imagination. 

True  reli^on,  and  true  humility,  are  known 
rather  by  very  uncommon  faithfulness  in  exe- 
euting  common  duties ;  than  by  choosing  an 
eccentric  way,  and  iil  maintaining  it. 

Poverty  of  spirit,  is  much  more  evinced  by  a 
oordial  conviction  that  we  are  only  equal  to  the 
eommon  path,  in  which  it  has  pleased  infinite 
wisdom  and  love  to  place  us,  than  in  that  inflated 
and  false  notion  of  our  own  strength,  which 
deludes  us  to  adopt  a  coarse  far  beyond  our  real 
calling. 

The  perfect  religious  having  chosen  her  part 
in  a  reverend  fear  of  Ood,  and  after  waiting  upon 
him  to  teach  her  where  he  would  have  her  to  tta, 
does  not  willingly  cavil  at  petty  human  imper- 
fections, either  in  the  religious  service  qf  the' 
society  which  she  has.entered,  nor  in  the  duties 
of  her  post,  the  requisitions  of  her  superiors,  the 
eonduct  of  her  associates,  or  the  regulations  of - 
her  order.  Having  consulted  the  uvine  coun- 
sellor in  the  choice  of  her  habitation,  she  eon- 


sidws  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
goods  and  evils,  the  temptations  and  the  helpa, 
arising  out  of  them,  as  the  particular  appoint- 
ment of  providence,  .respecting  her.  Hence  she 
faithfully  submits  herself  to  the  yoke,  and  cheer- 
fully takes  up  the.Ncross,  even  in  the  least  things; 
applying  herself  tO'  use  them ,  with  fidelity,  and 
to  wait  up6p  God  to  renew  her  strength,  and  to 
supply  her  with  that  grace,  which  will  enable 
her  to  profit,  not  only  by  the  helps,  but  by  the 
temptations,  'hindrances,  and  difficulties,  by 
which,  in  his  appoiatment,  he  has  seen  it  meet 
her  faith  should  be  tried.  On  this  account  it  is, 
'that  although  she  prefers  waiting  immediately 
upon  God,  to  any  other  thing  in  the  world,  and 
although  there  is  no  pleasure  she  would  not  im- 
mediately sacrifice,  to  spend  the  time  in  his  holy 
sanctuary ;  yet  she  does  not  repine,  when  illness, 
<>T  other  duties  allow  but  of  a  short  time  to  spend 
in  prayer,  at  permit  her,  for  a  .time,  less  fre- 
quently to  attend  the  divine  service.  She  is 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  Lord  to  whom 
she  has  fully  committed  herself,  is  indeed  a 
faithful  Creator;  and  hence  she  feels  fully 
satisfied,  that  his  wisdom  beet  knows  when  to 
appoint  ner  times,  whether  to  «p«a^  to  him,  or  to 
work  for  him,  whether  .to  go  forth  from  his  pre- 
sence amongst  men,  or  to  return  to  his  immediate 
presence,  and  wait  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  tar 
his  holy  teaohingr. 

"  Imperfect  Religious. 

The  grand  souroe  of'  all  the  errors  of  the  im- 
perfect religious  is  a  divided  heart. 

She  does  not  indeed  willingly  indulge  in  sin- 
ful desires,  but  she  allows  herself  lawful  desires 
AS  objects  of  attaehment.  Hence,  while  she 
faintly  wishes  for  God,  she  ardently  follows 
after  other  goods  beside  him ;  and  whilst  she 
would  deprecate  incurring  his  heavy  displeasure, 
she  has  very  many  other  dreads,  beside  dis- 
pleasing him.  She. in  word  and  in  superficial 
feeling,  acknowledges  God  as  the  sole  author  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  but  she  suffers  her 
nattural  affections  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the 
gifts,  as  often  to  draw  them  wholly  aside  from 
the  giver. 

Thus  her  affection  for  divine  things  is  like  a 
delicate  plant,  close  to  which  many  weeds  and 
wild  flowers  have  taken  root  j  they  do  not  perhaps 
appear  by  any  means  of  a  poisonous  nature ;  yet 
they  gradually,  but  effectually,  draw  away  the 
moistare,  rendering  it  weakly  and  languishing, 
and  as  they  gain  strength,  they  often  overtop 
and  smother  it. 

The  Imperfect  Religions  would  not  indeed 
willingly  run  immediately  counter  to  the  letter 
of  the  divine  commandments,  and  rush  into 
known  sins,  as  the  horse  to  the  battle.  £ut 
then  she  cannot  say  in  the  sincerity  of  her 
heart,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do? 
Speak,  Lord,  fbr  thy  servant  heareth."     On  the 
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oontniy,  she  dreads  entering  too  closely  into  an 
examination  of  her  own  heart,  or  waiting  to 
listen  too  attentively  to  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  divine  witness,  lest  her  conscience  should 
become  disturbed,  and  lest  bearing  it  too  dis- 
tinctly, she  should  feel  compelled  to  give  tip 
some  portion  of  he>  creaturely  attachment' to 
objects  which  she  wishes  to-  flatter  herself  are 
lawful,  and  be  obliged  to  increase  Yd  zeal  and 
diligence,  where  she  is  remiss,  or.  take  up  some 
cross  to  which  she  is  indisposed. 

Thus  the  variety  of  objects  of  complacency,  in 
which  shie  indulges  herself  as  ends,  become  the 
froitfnl  means  of  really  distracting  and  dissi- 
pating her  heart  from  God,  her  final  good.  CMt- 
entimes,  indeed,  she  attends  with  real  fervor  and 
pleasure  the  preaching  of  the  word,  reading  the 
Soriptures,  or  the  holy  saoramente;  but  then  it 
is  not  from  the  fulness  of  one  permanently 
abiding  sentiment  and  establidhed  affection  of 
the  heart.  The  love  of  God  only  takes  its  turn 
amongst  her'other  loves.  The  omnipotent,  and 
holy,  and  ever-blessed  Creator,  is  placed  on  the 
same  rank  with  the  frail  creatures,  the  works  of 
his  hand,  which  alternately  occupy  hei.  Thus, 
whilst^  she  wishes,  with  a  vague  and  general 
intention,  on  the  whole  to  serve  God,  she  is  in 
fact  80  often  dissipated,  by  what  are  truly  in 
themselves  lawful  objects,  that  she  really  lives 
half  her  time  a  praetical  atheist^  without  God  in 
the  world.  She  may.be  compared  to  a  person 
whose  habitual  existence  is  passed  in  a  deep 
lethargy,  with  a  feW  occasional  gaspings  to  in- 
hale the  breath  of  heaven— a  few  momentary 
awakenings  to  light  and  life. 

The  imperfect  religions  accustoms  herself  to 
consider  some  things  as  lawful,  and  others  as 
unlawful;  but  she  forgets  that  all  become  un- 
lawful which  are,  not  done  to  God,  and  that,  as 
whether  we  eat,  or  whether  we  drink,  all  is  to 
be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  most  neces- 
sary  actions,  and  the  most  urgent  duties,  if  we 
forget  him,  only  become  a  means  of  dissipating 
the  heart,  without  aflording  a  hope  of  awakening 
the  conscience. 

Hence,  though  she  may  be  said  frequently  to 
visit  God,  she  can  never  be  said  abidingly  to 
dmB  with  him.  She  indeed  follows  the  routine 
and  established  rules  of  the-  religious  society  to 
which  she  belongs.  With  them  she  attends 
divine  worship  and  sacred  ordinances;  with  them 
she  adopts  unworldly  language;  and,  in  common 
with  them,  too,  she  assumes  a  religions  dress. 
But  she  forgets  that  the  'common  rules  of  a  re- 
ligions society  are  established  for  persons  called 
to  walk,  not  in  a  common  or  low  spiritual  path. 
To  enter  that  society,  she  made  profession  of  a 
highly  spiritual  vocation ;  and  when  ler  negli- 
gence has  suffered  that  holy  spirit- of  fkith  by 
which  she  made  profession  to  be  in  measure 
qnenched;  whilst  she  vainly  imagines  she  does 
well,  m  conforming  to  the  letter  of  her  rule,  she 


is  ill  reality  lying  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
plainness  of  speech  of  ber  order,  is  a  sacred 
pledge  given  by  every  individual  adopting  it,  of 
that  truth  m  the  inward  parts  which  should 
dwell  within,  and  of  the  Christian  simplicity  of 
intention,  godly  sincerity  and  gentleness,  which 
should  characterize  their  intercourse  with  men. 
Her  religious  dressj-  though  a  silent,  is  yet  a 
daily  outward  act  of  profession,  that  she  aspires 
after  a  complete  internal  as  well  as  externnl 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  the  things  of  the 
world.'  Her  attendance  seven  times  a  day  on 
the  service  of  the  Lord,  is  a  declaration  that  it 
is  truly  and  un/eigncdly  the  desire  of  her  heart 
to  wait  upon  him  in  the  secret  of  her  soul.  Her 
part  in  assemblies  fbr  the  busine^  of  her  order, 
are  in  th«  eyes  of  God  and  man  a  public  profes- 
sion that  it  is  her  wish  to  conduct  all  her  own 
external  concerns  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
under  bis  immediate  guidance,  and  by  the  pui'e 
and  holy  light  of  his  Spirit.  .  .  .  . 
.  Thus  whilst  the  imperfect  religious  vainly 
flatters  herself  she  is  in  safety,  because  she  does 
not  openly  abandon  ber  rule,  sbe  is  inwardly 
an  abomination  to  God,  for  drawing  near  to  him 
with  ber  lips,  and  by  an  outward  profession; 
whilst  it  gives  her  no  concern  that  her  heart  is 
really  far  removed  from  him. 

Sbe  indeed  observes  and  copies  the  usages 
established  amongs^  the  excellent  in -her  socie^; 
and  she  vainly  flatters. herself  because  her  dress, 
her  address,  her  attendance  on  worship  and  on 
chapters  of  business,  exhibit  a  form  in  common 
with  theirs,  that  she  is  like  them ;  forgetting 
that  God  looks  upon  the  heart,  and  that  whilst 
she  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  religious  forms  of 
her  order,  she  ought  to  .bestow  a  doubly  strict 
scrutiny  on  the  yet  far  more  important  inquiry, 
whether  she  lives, in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise 
of  that  grace  which,  in  her  own  individual  case, 
renders  those  acts  of  outward  profession  a  true 
and  ^enutne  type  of  her  interior. 


For  f  ricndt'  iBtcnigcixer.  " 

"  Line-  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept."  This 
is  a  quotation  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  it 
is  used  in  allusion  to  the  multiplicity  of  con- 
cerns and  of  good  counsel,  which  we  often  have 
in  our  meetings  for  business;  especially  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  when  we  have  been  sometimes 
reminded  that  "  when  a  cup  is  fall,  it  will  hold 
no  more."  I  recently  heard  of  a  short,  cotnpre- 
hensive  sermon,  preached  by  Aden  T.  Corey, 
near  the  conclusion  of  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, some  years  since,  when,  after  there  had  been 
much  good  counsel  given,  he  summed  up  all  in 
these  words :  "  Pear  hearts,  let  us  try  to  do  all 
the  good  we  can,  and  as  little  harm  as  we  can, 
and  then  it  will  be  well  with  us.  Pear  heartS; 
let  us  try." 

Another  exemplification  of  "  line  upon  line," 
was  given   in  the  case  of  a  preacher  in  our 
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Society,  onoe  living  in  Philadelphia,  vho  re- 
peated the  same  exhortation  until  ii  became 
tireeome  to  hia  hearers,  and  one  asked  him  why 
he  always  delivered  the  same  message.  He  re- 
plied "they  had  not  yet  learned  that  lesson; 
when  they  did,  he  doubted  not  his  Master  would 
^ve  them  another. '"' 


VALK  AND  FEMAXE  SCHOOLS. 

Some  experience  and  long  observation  has  con- 
vinced us  that,  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
education,'  or  what  may  b6  appropriately  termed 
<<  School  life,"  the  sexes  ought  to  be  instructed 
together.  The  sexes  are  born  ia  the  same  family. 
Their  union  in  the  marriage  relation  is  their 
allotment  for  a  long  jouroey  ;  and  this  indication 
of  nature,  and  this  destiny  of  their  existence, 
both  argue  strongly  for  their  being  trained  in 
company,  accustomed  to  associate  together  under 
the  control  of  authority,  and  to  have  their  minds 
mutually  taught  and  attempered  in  life's  forma- 
tive period. 

On  this  point  we  arc  pleased  to  present  'the 
sentimenta  of  a  distinguished  lady,  premising 
that  if  we  were  subjected  to  the  nCcesaity  of 
sending  our  children  to  boarding  schools,  away, 
from  the  sweet  influences  of  home,  we  should 
by  no  means  wish  to  have  the  institutions 
separate. 

•  iScfiool  Life. — "  I  am  convinced  from  my  own 
reoollectioDS,  and  from  all  I  have  learned  from 
experienced  teachers  in  large  schools,  that  one  of 
the  most  f&tal  mistakes  in  the  training  of  children 
has  been  the  too  early  separaiion  of  the  sexes. 
I  say  has  been,  because  I  find  that  everywhere 
this  most  dangerous  prejudice  has  been  giving 
way  before  the  light  of  truth  and  a  more  generu 
acquaintance  with  the  primal  law  of  nature; 
which  ought  to  teach  na  that -the  more  we  can 
assimilate  on  a  large  scale,  the  public'  to  the 
domestic  training,  the  better  for  all.  There  ex- 
ists still,  the  impression — in  the  higher  classes 
especially — that  in  early  education,  the  mixture 
of  the  two  sexes  would  tend  to  make  the  girls 
masculine  and  the  boys  effeminate,  but  ex- 
perience shows  ns  that  it  is  all  the  other' way. 
Boys  learn  a  manly  and  protecting  tenderness, 
and  the  girls  become  at  once  more  feminine  and 
more  truthful. 

"Where  this  association  has  begun  early 
enough,  that  is,  before  five  years  old,  and  has 
been  continued  till  about  ten  or  twelve,  it  haa 
uniformly  worked  well;  on  this,  point  the  evi- 
dencc  is  unanimous  and  decisive.  So  long  ago 
as  1812,  Francis  Homer,  in  describing  a  school 
he  visited  at  Enmore,  near  Bridgewater,  speaks 
irilh  approbation  of  the  boys  and  girls  standing 
up  together  in  the  Mime  class ;  it  is  the  first 
mention  I  find  of  this  innovation  on  the  old 
collegiate  or  charity  school  plan — itself  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  monkish  discipline.    He  says^ 


^  I  like  much  the  placing  of  the  boys  and  girls 
together  at  an  early  age ;  it  gives  the  boys  a 
new  spur  of  emulation.'  When  I  have  seen  a 
class  of  giris  standing  up  together,  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  empty  tittering,  a  vacancy  in  the 
faces,  an  inertness,  which  made  it,  as  I  thought, 
very  up-hill  Work  for  the  teacher ;  so  when  it 
was  a  class  of  boys,  there  has  been  often  a 
slujggishness,  a  tendency  to  ruffian  tricks,  re- 
quiring perpetual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
mvter. 

"In 'teaching  a  class  of  boys  and  girls,  ac- 
customed to  stand  up  together,  there  is  little  or 
nothinc  of  this.  They  are  brighter,  readier,  and 
better  behaved  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  mntnad  in- 
fluence working  for  good;  and  if  there  be 
emnlation,  it  is  not  mingled  with  envy  or 
jealousy.  Mischief,  such  as  might  be  appre- 
hended, is  in  this  case  &r  less  likely  to  arise 
than  where  boys  and  girls,  habitually  separated 
from  infancy,  arc  first  thrown  together,  just  at 
the  age  when  the  feelings  are  first  awakened  and 
association  has  all  the  excitement  of  novelty.  A 
very  intelligent  schoolmaster  assured  me  that  he 
has  had  more  trouble  with  a  class  of  fifty  boys 
than  with  a  school  of  three  hundred  boys  and 
girls  together,  (in  the  midst  of  which  I  found 
him,)  and  that  there  Were  no  inconvenienoies  re- 
sulting, which  a  wise  and  careful  and  efficient 
siiperintendence  oottld  not  control.  •'  There  is,' 
.said  he,  '  not  only  more  emulation,  more  quick- 
ness of  brain,  but  altogether.a  superior  healthi- 
ness of  tone,  body  and  mind,  where  the  boys 
and  girls  are  trained  together  till  about  ten  years 
old,  and  it  extends  into  their  after-life.  I  should 
say  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
God  in  forming  us  with  mutual  dependence  for 
help  from  the  very  beginning  of  life." 


HOME  POUTENEBS. 

Why  not  be  polite  ?  how  much  does  it  cost  to 
say,  *'  I  thank  you."  Why  not  practice  it  at 
home?  to  your  husbands?  to  your  children  ?  your 
domestics  ?  If  a  stranger,  does  you  some  little 
act  of  courtesy,  how  sweet  the  smiling  acknow- 
ledgement 1  if  your  husband,  ah'I  it  u  a  matter 
of  course ;  no  need  of  thanks. 

Should  an  acquaintance  tread  on  your  dress, 
your  best,  very  best,  and  by  accident  tear  it, 
how  profnse  are  you  with  your  "  never  minds, 
don't  think  of  it,  I  don't  care  at  all ; "  if  a  hus- 
band does  it,  he  gets  a  frown ;  if  a  child  it  is 
chastised. 

"  Ah !  theae  are  little  things,  say  you;  They 
tell  mightily  upon  the  heart,  let  me  assuie  you, 
little  as  they  are. 

A  gentlemen  stops  at  a  friend's  house  and  finds 
it  in  confusion.  He  don't  see  anything  to 
apologize  for, — never  thinks  of  such  matters. 
Everything  is  all  right — cold  supper,  cold  room. 
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orjring  ohildren — ^perfectly  comfortable.  Goes 
home,  where  the  wife  hss  been  taking  care  of 
the  aiok  ooea,  and  working  her  life  almost  jout. 
Don't  see  why  things  can't  be  kept  in  order — 
there  Dover  were  auch  cross  ohildren  before.  No 
apologiea  accepted  at  home. 

Why  not  be  polite  at  home  !  Why  not  use 
freely  that  golden  coin  of  courtesy  f  How 
sweetly  they  sound,  those  little  words,  "  I  thank 
you,"  or  "you  are  Tcry  kind."  Doubly,  yes, 
thrice  sweet  from  the  lips  we  love,  when  her 
smiles  iiiake  the  eye  sparkle  with  the  light  of 
affection. 

Be  polite  to  your  ohildren.  Do  you  expect 
them  to  be  mindful  of  your  welfare  ?  to  grow 
glad  at  yonr  approach  ?  to  bound  away  to  do 
your  pleasure  before  the  request  is  half  spoken  f 
Then  with  all  your  dignity  and  authority  mingle 
politeness ;  give  it  a  niche  in  your  household 
temple.  Only  then  will  you  have  learned  the  true 
secret  of  sending  out  into  die  world  really  finished 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

What  we  say,  we  say  onto  all — be  polite. 

FRIENDS'  INT&LLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA.  NINTH  MONTH  8, 1866. 


We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  noticing  the 
Wheeler  Slave  Case,  and  the  part  which  Pass- 
more  Williamson  acted  in  the  liberation  of  the 
three  slaves,  who,  by  oar  laws,  were  entitled  to 
their  freedom.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  almost 
•very  reader  of  this  pmodical  is  familiar  -with 
the  details  of  the  judicial  outrage,  which  has  con- 
signed an  upright  and  peaceable  citizen  to  the 
walla  of  a  prisdn,  during  the  pleasure  of  one 
man,  who  occnpies  the  position  of  a  Judge  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States.  This 
fact,  connected  with  the  difficulty  of  condensing 
a  history  of  this  important  case  within  our 
narrow  limits,  has  been  the  reason  of  our  silence. 

When  we  see  the  alarming  inroads  which  the 
slave  power  is  making,  and  the  efiforts  of  the 
government  to  sustain  the  institution  of  slavery, 
not  only  within  its  present  limits,  bat  over  the 
free  states  of  the  Union,  it  may  well  cause  as  to 
tremble  for  our  liberUee. 

A  few  days  since,  the  counsel  of  Passmore 
Williamson  applied  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, enforcing  the  application  by  able  arguments, 
delivered  before  a  full  bench  of  the  Court.  No 
answer  has  yet  been  received,  and  the  prisoner 
and  his  friends  most  patiently  await  the  issue 
between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities. 


It  is  well  known,  that  Passmore  Williamson 
and  six  colored  men  have  been  indicted  for  rioi 
and  assault  and  battery  on  JohnH.  Wheelen 
The  trial  of  the  colored  raibn  occupied  nearly  five 
days,  and  on  Second  day,  the  3d  inst.,  the  Jury 
agreed  upon  their  verdict  acquitting  all  the  de- 
fendants except  two,  who  were  declared  guilty 
of  assault  and  battery. 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  Jane  Johnson, 
the  colored  woman  and  former  slave  of  John  H. 
Wheeler,  testified  in  the  case,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  her  by  the 
United  States  Marshal.  This  was  promptly 
met  by  Judge  Kellcy,  who  protected  the  woman 
in  her  legal  right  to  freedom. 

We  lay  before  onr  readers,  a  synopsis  of  the 
remarks  of  Deputy  -Attorney  General  Wm.  B. 
Mann,  and  the  charge  of  Judge  Kelley,  as  re- 
ported'in  the  daily  papers. 

In  the  latter,  the  law  is  fully  sostained,  which 
denies  the  right  of  tbesIave-hoMer  to  bring  a  slave 
upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  without  conferring 
upon  him  the  boon  of  freedom. 

THE  WHEELEB  SLAVX~  CASK. 

In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  on  Saturday, 
Wm.  B.  Mann,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  con- 
cluded the  case  of  the  colored  men,  whose  case 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Mann  said  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  call  Williamson  for  trial,  because  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  be  tried,  although  had  it  been 
advisable  to  do  so,  he,  Mr.  Hann,  could  hav( 
called  him.  Our  community  has  been  carsed 
with  riots,  ending  in  murder  and  bloodshed,  so 
that  we  associate  with  the  name  of  riot  extreme 
terror.  We  must  net  sanction  violence,  for  the 
favorites  of  tOrday  may  be  the  down-trodden  c 
yesterday.  Pennsylvsnia  law  provides  an  ap- 
propriate remedy  for  all  injuries — no  injury  can 
be  done  without  redress. 

Mr.  Mann  defined  and  illustrated  what  con- 
stituted a  riot.  When  the  band  of  violence  is 
once  in  motion,  no  crime  is  too  great  for  com- 
mission. We  have  laws  for  all,  white  or  blaok, 
bond  or  free — and  we  mean  to  administer  them 
in  court — there  is  mpnliness  enough  in  the  jury 
box  to  do  this.  A  riot  may  be  a  very  small  a&ir 
or  a  very  terrible  one.  If  these  men  did  actually 
commit  a  riot,  I  ask  yon,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
to  say  so.  The  motives  of  the  parties  is  not  in 
question,  the  inquiry  is,  did  these  parties,  or  any 
of  them  in  concert  with  each  other,  in  a  tumultu- 
ous manner,  lay  hands  violently  upon  Col. 
Wheeler. 

The  boat  was  in  Pennsylvania — the  admirality 
jurisdiction  we  do  iiot  know  anything  of.  We 
won't  invade  the  jurisdiction  we  have  ceded  to 
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the  United  States,  bat  we  will  ezecnte  our  own 
laws.  The  tendency  of  all  central  government 
is  to  encroach  upon  rightA,  and  Penngjivania  ia 
jealous  of  her  rights.  Every  true  man  in  this 
country  holds  the  Union  of  these  States  as  para- 
mount to  every  thing  else  on  earth.  It  cannot 
be  dissolved.  The  gentleman  was  most  im- 
pressively eloquent  upon  the  subject  of  the  Union 
and  its  blesaiogg. 

The  woman  was  a  free  woman,  free  as  I  am,  or 
yon  of  the  jury  are — the  Act  of  1780  was  again 
alluded  to,  and  the  tjme  of  its  passage  referred 
to.  The  moment  our  fathers  saw  the  rainbow 
of  hope,  (after  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  colonies  by  France,)  they  passed 
the  Act  of  1780.  The  District  Attorney  read  the 
preamble  bf  the  law,  and  praised  the  Legislature 
of  that  day  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  action. 

Mr.  Mann  spoke  at  length  upon  the  construo- 
tiou  of  the  law  and  the  k^pealing  Apt  'of  '47,  and 
stated  the  law  to  be  that  a  man  had  no  right  to 
hold  his  slaves  even  while  passing  fhrough 
Pennsylvania,  or  of  holding  them  at  all,  even  for 
the  shortest  time,  in  this  State. 

It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Pennsylvania  to  treat 
Jane  Johnson  as  any  other  than  a  free  woman. 
Upon  the  question  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  Mr. 
Mann  remarked,  upon  the  statement  made  by 
Home  officer  outside  of  the  Court,  on  the  occasion 
of  Jane's  giving  testimony  in  this  ease,  that  bo 
was  bound  to  take  her  when  she  got  through  with 
her  testimony. 

He  said  it  was  in  bad  taste,  to  say,  the  least  of 
it.  The  counsel  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Col. 
Wheeler,  foV  his  forbearance  and  conduct  in  the 
whole  matter. 

The  men  had  the  right  to  speak  to  Jane  on  the 
boat,  and  Col.  'Wheeler  hfid  the  same  right  to 
reason  with  her. 

Mt.  Mann  commented  at  some  length  upon 
the  testimony,  and  argued  against  the  taking  of 
any  one  witness  as  a  gnjde  in  the  case.  The 
whole  testimony  must  be  taken  together.  After 
showing  a  discrepancy  in  Mr.  Sandgran's  testi- 
mony, he  slightly  reviewed  Jane  Johnson's 
evidence — leaving  the  credibility  to  the  jury.  He 
aeain  commended  and  de^nded  Col.  Wheeler. 
No  discredit  can  be  cast  upon  Col  Wheeler  fur 
remaining  here  lo  testify  before  a  Pennsylvania 
jury.  Even  if  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  allowed  or  told  hiin  to  remun,  it  was 
courteous  and  right  in  it  to  d6  so.  T'he  Colonel, 
he  said,  I  commend  to  you  as  an  example  of 
moderation,  prudence,  coolness  and  forbearanoe. 

These  defendants  are  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  administration  of  law  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
could  have  got  a  writ  firom  any  alderman,  and 
had  it  served  upon  Col.  Wheeler  by  a  proper 
officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  need  not  have 
used  force. 

The  only  principle  in  the  case  is,  whether  we 
will  keep  to  oar  laws,  and  not  substitute  the 


violenee  of  a  self-acting  body  of  men  for  their 
peaceful  operation. 

Mr.  Mann  asked  the  Jnry  to  decide  this  as 
they  would  any  other  riot,  without  feeling  or 
favor,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
and  by  the  truth. 

Judge  Kelley  charged  the  jury.  The  followiug 
ia  a  brief  synopsis  of  his  charge. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — You  are  about  to 
conclude  the  trial  of  these  men  for  riot  and 
assault  and  battery.  Did  these  persons  commit 
a  riot  ?  or  an  assault.  ?  This  case  is  very  impor- 
tatit  in  its  relations^  liowever  trivial  in  itself;  it 
has  caused  much  excitement.  You  and  I  ought 
tq  be  free  from  this — I  trust  we  are.  Ton  must 
be  satisfitid  of  guilt  beyond  a  manly,  reaaoiiabte 
doubt,  before  a  conviction  of  these  defendants. 
The  legal  status  of  the  parties  is  a  matter  of  in- 
quiry in  this  case.  The.  Judge  read  from  the 
biJoks  the  law  upon  the  case  of  riot.  You  must 
determine  whether  these  men  went  to  do  a  lawful 
or  an  unlawful  act.  Happily,  as  the  question  is 
an  important  one,  I  am  not  called  to  consider  it 
hastily,  but  sifter  much  thought,  day  and  night. 

When  Jane  was  brought  here  by  Col.  Wheeler 
she  and  her  children  were  as  free  as  he  was.  We 
recognise  the  right  of  returning  slaves  who  es- 
cape aiid  come  here — we  must  st&nd  by  and  en- 
force the  laws  of  our  own  State.  I  accept  as  part 
of  my  charge  the  law  as  given  you  by  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

The  Judge  then  read  the  Aot  of  1780,  and 
also  the  Act  of  March  3d.  1847. 

A  man  may  bfing  his  slave  into  this  State,  but 
he  makes  him  a  free  man  thereby,  for  he  may 
not  detain  him  any  time  whatever.  A  slave 
cannot,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  this  State,  re- 
main upon  its  soU.  The  object  of  the  act  was  to 
remove  every  law  from  the  statute  book  from 
which  ingenuity  eould  make  it  appear  that  slavery 
could  in  any  way  exist  here. 

A  riot  is  a  conspiracy,  with  the  element  of 
tumult,  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  It  reqtures 
three  people,  with  a  common  intent  and  conduct 
that  causes  terroi.  I  shall  not  recall  the  evi- 
dence ;  the  facts  are  for  yoii.  You  will  ask,  did 
these  men  go  to  the  boat  with  a  lawful  purpose  ? 
Did  tbe  woman  desire  their  assistance;  or  did 
they  forcibly  abduct  her  ?  If  she  did  want  to  go, 
you  must  judge  of  the  amount  of  force  used. 

'  tf  you  are  satisfied  that  they  only  went  to  tell 
Jane  she  was  free,  and  conducted  her  to  a  plaoe 
of  safety,  and  acted  peacefully,  you  cannot  find 
them  guilty. 

The  Judge  defined  an  assault  and  battery.  It 
is  any  violent  or  ofiPensive  layint^  of  hands  on  a 
person.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  hands  were 
laid  on  Col.  Wheeler,  but  it  is  cUumed  by  the 
defence  that  the  imposition  of  hands  was  only  of 
that  gentle  character  which  the  law  reoognites. 

The  evidence  regarding  the  threat  waa  then 
examined  by  Judge  Kelley. 
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If  you  find  the  commaD  intent  yon  will  con- 
vict all ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  inquire  what 
violent  act  was  committed,  and  by  whom,  and 
render  »  verdict  accordingly.  The  case  is  now 
with  you,  gentlemen. 

DiCD,— On  the  29th  of  Seventh  last,  at  Macedon 
Centre,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  after  a  short  illoeec, 
Jacob  Hoao,  aged  95  years,  1  month  and  14  days — 
a  member  of  Parminglon  Monthly  Meeting,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  steady  attender  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  His  deportment  wax-lraly  exemplary 
both  in  and  out  of  meeting.  Thus  closed  his 
earthly  pilgrimage  ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  garnet  as  a  shock  of  com  fuUy 
tipe. 

A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Friends'  Central  School  will  be  held  on  Fourth 
day  next,  at  3^  o'clock,  P.M. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis, 

9th  mo.  8th.  Clerk: 


A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  LibraryAsBociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  18th  inst.,  at 
8  o'clock.  Jacob  M.  Ellis, 

FhUada.,  9lh  mo.  8th,  1855.  Clerk. 

Wot  Friends*  Intelltgeocer. 

An  article  in  the  Intelligencer  last  month,  on 
deaths  by  beat,  recalled  a  conversation  with  a 
person  who  had  been  many  years  a  resident  in 
New  Orleans,  who  said,  "  it  was  the  practice 
there,  for  those  who  were  obIig:d  to  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  the  hdt  season,  to  Xreep  a  ti/k 
jMndkerchie/  in  the  crown  of  the  hat,  above  the 
head,  or  to  wrap  up  the  bead  id  it ;  observing 
that  if  this  was  jone,  we  should  not  hear  of 
deaths  by  sunstroke."  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
use  this  precaution. 

CADSES  OF  INUIOESTION. . 

The  annual  address  before  the  Maataohusetts 
Medical  Society  this  season  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Gould,  on  the  curative  powers  of  nature,  and  the 
study  jof  and  co-operation  with  her  processes,  as 
the  great  seoret  of  success  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs^  so  common  in  this  coun- 
try, he  noticed  the  almost  exclusive  American 
practice  of  giving  to  children  the  food  appropriate 
to  adults^  especially  meats,  for  which  their  sys- 
tems were  not  prepared.  Thus  their  organs  were 
preniatarely  excited  and  overtaxed,  and  the  seeds 
of  permanent  derangement  early  planted. 


served  himself  from  the  liability  to  attack  by  a 
pure  vegetable  diet  He  accounted  fnr  these  facts 
by  the  tendency  of  animal  food  to  cause  an  ovpr- 
flow  of  the  biliary  secretion  in  the  system,  and 
hence  to  render  the  patient  subject  to  attack. 


Yeoetabianibm The  vegetarians  assert  4h*t 

both  in  England  and  America,  persons  who  follow 
their  system  have  lived  through  all  the  periods 
daring  which  cholera  and  yellow  fever  have  been 
pievalent  in  modern  times.  Howard,  in  his  phi- 
lanthropic labors,  visiting  the  dungeons  of  Eu- 
rope, which  were  infested  with  sash  diseases,  pre- 


PITCAIBN  8     ISLAND. 

,Coocla<l«d  from  pag«  374. 

In  the  year  18.50,  the  island  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Brodie,  who  has  collected  and  published  the 
most  complete  body  (if  information  yet  given, 
with  respect  to  the  colony.  This  gentleman 
was  left  behind  on  the  island,  with  four  other 
passengers,  in  the  ship  in  which  he  was  taking  a 
passage  to  California,  and  here  they  were  de- 
t'lined  for  sixteen  days.  During  this  time  he 
employed  himself  in  malting  every  inquiry  as  to 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
his  testimony,  after  this  minute  inspection,  to 
the  goodness  and  hospitality  of  his  hosts,  is  as 
decided  as  that  of  any  former  visitors ;  and  it  is 
60  much  the  more  valuable,  from  his  having  had 
plenty  of  time  to  discover  if  there  were  anything 
that  had  been  concealed  from  those  who  had 
only  visited  the  island  for  two  or  three  days. 
When  it  became  certain  that  the  ship  had  gone 
on,  and  all  hope  of  her  return  was  given  up, 
one  of  the  islanders  remarked  to  Mr.  Brodie, 
that  "  now  ho  bad  three  times  more  pleasure  in 
seeing  him  in  his  house  than  before ;  for  while 
the  snip  was  there,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  looked  for  some  return,  whereas  it  was 
now  quite  clear  that  none  could  be  made." 
"  They  .appeared,"  says  Mr.  Brodie,  "  to  rack 
their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  put  us  at  our  ease, 
and  to  make  us  believe  that  the  advantage  was 
on  their  side,  and  this  with  %  delicacy  and  natu- 
ral good  breeding,  which  it  was  refreshing. to 
witness.  Towards  evening,  oranges,  pine-apples, 
bananas,  plantains,  &o.,  came  raining  in  upon 
us,  together  with  two  large  bags  of  new  clothes, 
from  which  we  were  to  appropriate  whatever 
happened  to  fit."  So  attached  did  these  good 
people  get  to  their  guests,  that  when  a  ship  ar- 
rived to  take  them  away,  nothing  but  cries  and 
lameatatioiiB  were  heard  all  bver  the  island. 

On  parting,  though  the  most  marked  reserve 
bad  been  all  along  preserved  hitherto,  there  was 
a  general  kissing  all  round ;  it  could  not  be  help- 
ed." "  Thus  ends,"  says  dut  traveller,  "  my 
stay  amongst  the  most  simple,  innocent,  and  af- 
fectionate people  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  be  thrown 
amongst.  There  is  a  charm  in  perfect  innocence, 
which  he  must,  indeed,  be  hackneyed  and  har- 
dened who  tannot  feel.  Such  a  society,  so  free, 
not  only  from  vice,  but  even  from  those  petty 
bickerings  .aiid  jealousies,  those  minor  infirmities 
which  we  ^re  aocnstomed  to  consider  as  engrained 
in  human  nature,  cannot  probably  be  paralleled 
elsewhere.  It  is  the  realization  of  the  golden 
age,  all  living  as  one'&mily,  the  earth  yielding 
abundantly,  requiring  only  so  much  labor  as 
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snfficeR  to  support  its  oconpantii,  and  save  them 
from  the  listleesnesa  of  inactivity  :  there  is  neither 
wealth  nor  want,  a  pri'mitive  simpUcitj  of  Kfe 
and  manners,  perfect  equality  of  rank  and  sta- 
tion, and  perfect  content." 

The  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
younger  naval  officers  is  well  shown   in   the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  letter  from  a  midshipman 
of  the  Deedalas  to  his  mother: — "We  reached 
the  island,"  he  says,  "  on  Janiiary  SO,  and  now 
I  must  give  you  a  long  account  of  that  sweet 
little  spot,  of  which  I 'shall  never  be  tired  of 
speaking.     At  daylight  a  whale-boat  came  off  to 
us,  and  we  accompanied  the  crew  to  the  shore, 
and  were  received  by  about  tliirty  young  girls-, 
who  were  all  down  on  (be  beach  to  give  us  a 
hearty  welcome  to  their  home.     After -shaking 
hands  with  most  of  them,  they  ^ch  took  the 
hand  of  an  officer,  and  IcdJiim  up  the  steep  rock 
which  leads  to  their  village,  and  we  were  soon 
in  lively  conversation ;  and  really  to  hear  the 
frank,  artless,  and  iniDcent  way  in   whioh  they 
conversed,  was  quite  a  treat  to  me ;  and  then 
again  to  hear  the  dear  English  language  spolen, 
was  truly  delightful.     When  we  had  ascended 
the  hill,  they  paired  off  with  the  officer  they  had 
at  first  taken  by  the  hand  on  landing,  to  their 
respective  homes,  and  .there  they  'made  us  eat 
fruit,  poor  things,  for  they  'had  nothing  more  to 
offer,  or  we  most  assuredly  should  faavehad  it. 
Well,  after  resting  ourselves  after'  our  walk  np 
the  rock,  which  made  us  puff  and  blow,  and  eli- 
cited many  a  laugh  from  the  girls,  (who,  I  dare 
say,  did  not  think  much  of  our  walking  powers, 
being  so  easily  tired,)   we  all  repaired  to  the 
church,  a  neat  little  building  made  of  thatch. — 
We  remained  there  talking  with  them  for  some 
time,  whioh  was  the  pleasantcst  hour  I  have 
spent  since  I  left'England ;  we  then  went  to  the 
singing  room,  and  therie  the  greatest  treat  await- 
ed us;  the  room  was  filled  with  men  and  women 
of  all  ages— on  seats  round  the  wall  all  the  girls 
who  sang  were  seated,  they  were  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age.     And  now  came  the 
treat ;  they  all  struck  np  a  lively  song  to  wel- 
come us  to  Pitcaim's  Island.     After  that  they 
sane  a  great  number  of  hymns  in  beautiful  style, 
really  better  thanyon  generally  hear  in  England, 
first,  second,  and  third  voices,     i  felt  so  happy 
amongst  them,  tq  see''th^e  good  innocent  girls 
praising  God  in  His  own  way  in  psalms  and 
hymns,  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks; 
it  made  me  draw  a  comparison  with  otir  jiwn 
land,    and   mark    the    difference.      A  strange 
thought  entered  my  mind  while  I  was  looking  on 
wi A  pleasure  at  them  all — it  was  this:  surely 
the  devil  has  no  resting  place,  here,  and  indeed 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
manners  and  oonversatton,- 1  almost  think  he 
has  not.     I  shall  never  forget  their  attention  and 
kindness.     My  fair  hostess  had  a  sweet  ezpres-, 
sion  of  oountenanee,  with  a  touch  of  melaneholy 


in  it;  her  husband  was  veryjigreeable,  aboHt 
twesty ;  they  had  been  married  about  a  year, 
and  hi^  one  fit  die  sweetest  little  babies  I  ever 
saw,  so  good  tempered — the  little  thing  would 
look  np  in  uy  face  and  stare  with  its  beautiful 
black  eyes,  and  then  clutch  my  bright  buttonlsin 
its  tiny  hands  and  laugh — it  appeared  to  be 
laughing  all  day.  I  think  they  are'  the  most 
Christian  people  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  I 
am  sure,  if  Ttrere  rich,- 1  would  expend  a  thou- 
sand a  year  for  these  kind,  good  people,  who  are 
so  completely  dependent  on  a  few  friends  for 
every  comfort  they  po-sscssv  '  I  do  hope  many 
may  become  interested^in  the  welfare  of  this  little 
community." 

The  last  account  of  our- islatiders  is -from  the 
pen  of  Admiral  Moresby,  who  visited  them  in 
his  FlagrShip,  the  Portland.  "  tt  is  impossible," 
he  says,  "  to  do  justice  to  t1ie  spirit  of  order  and 
decency  which  snimates  the  whole  community, 
whose  number  amounts,  to  170,  strictly  brought 
up  in  the  Protestant  fkith  aooerding  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Englund,  by  Mr.  Nobbs, 
their  pastor  and  surgeon,  who  has  for  twenty-^" 
four  years  zealously  and  successfully,  by  precept 
and  example,  raised  them  to  a  state  of  the  high- 
est moral  conduct  and  feeling.  Mr.  Nobbs  was 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  my  offer  to  convoy 
him  to  Valparaiso,  -  and  thence  enable  him- to 
proceed  to  England,  fur  the  purpose  nf  ordina- 
tion. At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  consent  Was  given,  provided  I  wottld  leavA 
the  chaplain  of  the  Portland  until  Mr.  Nobbi 
returned.  In  another  letter  Admiral  Moresby 
says,  "  I  ean  assure  you,  most  conscientiously, 
that -the  statoi  of  society  at  Pitcairn  has  not  been 
too  highly  described.  'The  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  &[  the  Bounty,  as  handed  to  Mr.  Nobbs  by 
John  Adams,  hare  been  and  continue  to  be,  the 
objects  of  their  study,  and  have  enabled  them  to 
withstand  the  innovations,  that  too  fervid  imagi* 
nations  in  America  and  elsewhere,  have  thought, 
by  their  correspondence,  it  was  their  calling  to 
effect,, 

'^  Piteairu's  Island  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
the  St.  Paul's  of  the.  Pacific. '  I  stayed  four  days 
upon  that  speck  on  the  ocean,  but  rising  like  a 
paradise  from  its  bosom,  covered  wjth  fruits  and  ' 
no  forbidden  tree,  and  whore,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  John  Adams,  thcmutiueer  and  manslayer, 
has  planted  a  faith,  carried  out  by  bis  descen- 
dants in  lives  of  the  simplest  purity  and  virtue. 
I  believe  there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  thesKip 
when  the  islanders  took  their  leave ;  we  ran 
within  hail  of  the  settlement,  hoisted  the  Boyal 
StandaftI,  fired  a  salute,  and  cheered-4hem."  ' 
Befbre  we  dra#  the  lecture  to  a  close,  it  will 
now  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  facts  about  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Nobbs  to  England,  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  He  arrived  last  October,  was  ad* 
mitted  to  deacon's  orders  hy  the  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  and  to  Priest's  orden  on  November  80, 
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hj  the  Bishop  of  Loadoo,  who  throughout  his 
stay  shewed  him  the  greatest  kindness.  On  De- 
cember 17,  he  left  Englund  again  for  hit  own 
home.  Before  he  set  sail  from  oar  shores,  I 
had  the  great  ploasare  of  making  his  aequain- 
tance,  and  from  all  I  saw  and  heard  of  him,  I  am 
oonvinced  that  he  fully  sustained  ths  character 
that  bad  gone  before  him.  He  seemed  just  such 
a  simple-minded  person  as  you  would  ezpeet  a 
good  man  to  be,  who  had  been  living  twenty- 
four  years  in  a  spot  so  hi  remote  from  the  world. 
Full  oF-straight-forwird  politeness  to  every  one 
he  conrerged  with,  quite  unconscious  of  the  tre- 
mendous diifcrenocs  of  rank  which  separate  the 
classes  of  our  society ;  «  duke  or  a  duchess,  a 
bishop  or  a  lord,  made  no  more  impressioD.qpon 
him  on  account  of  thuir  rank  than  if  they  bad 
been  commoners;  and  thus,  while  feted  and  ca- 
ressed by  the  highest  and  noblest  in  oar  land,  it 
had  made  no  difference  to  him.  "Go  your  ways," 
be  seemed  to  pay,  "  with  all  your  old-world 
classes  and  distinctions,  and  etiquette,  let  me  get 
back  to  my  little  flock  in  the  Pacific." 

He  spoke  of  the  desolate  feeling  which  op- 
pressed bim  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  railway 
station  in  London.  He  seemed,  he  said,  to-be 
quite  alone  in  this  great  busy, 'swarming  world, 
while  all  that  loved  bim  were  thousands  of  miles 
away.  This  Babel,  as  he  called  London — not 
an  original  name  for  it  by  any  means— but  how 
wonderfully  like  Babel  must  it  have  appeared  to 
him !  fie  was  not  long,  however  in  finding 
friends,  for  mtray  were  prepared  to  receive  him, 
and  be  soon  became  a  kind  of  fashionable  lion ; 
indeed  bis  next  wonder  was  how  it  happened  that 
everybody  seemed  to  know  about  hiui,  how  every 
one  seemed  to  consider  himself  his  friend.  His 
time  became  completely  occupied  in  Satisfying 
the  inquiries  of  the  numerous  people  who  were 
interested  in  him,  and  his  lodgings  became  every 
day  so  ehoked  up  with  the  piesents  that  were 
showered  upon  him  for  his  people,  that  he  told 
us  he  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  make  his 
way  through  them  when  he  came  home  in  the 
evening.  Lists  of  the  articles  most  wanted  ob 
the  island  were  printed  and  eirculated,  so^ 
considerable  supplies  were  collected. 

It  was  a  very  charsoteristio  trait  in  our  friend, 
that  while  these  presents  for  the  island  were  sent 
to  him  with  such  profusion,  he  had  scrupulously 
avoided  considering  one  single  thing  as  given  to 
himself  individually,  or  spending  one  single  far- 
thing that  was  given  'him  for  his  own  benefit : 
and  it  was  only  just  discovered  before  he  was 
leaving  England,  but  happily  in  time  to  remedy 
his  wants  in  some  measure,  that  he  was  destitute 
of  the  means  of  appearing  deoently  dressed  even 
for  the  passage  back.  Thus  was  this  good  pastor 
literally  fnlfiHing  the  command  of  his  Lord  to 
His  disciples,  "  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  sil* 
Ter,|nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  yo«r 
journey,  neither  two  coats." 


'  I  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  most  liberally  ooutributed  a  supply 
of  clothing  :  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  with  its  wonted  promptitude,  has 
placed  Mr.  Nobbs  on  its  list  of  Mixsionaries, 
with  a  salary  of  £-50  a  year.  This  will  render 
hitn  less  dependent  on  the  support  of  his  flock, 
and  on  his  own  personal  labor,  which  at  his  age 
is  an  important  consideration. 

As  an  instance  of  his  simplicity  of  manners  and 
small  acquaintance  with  our  ways  in  England,  I 
may  mention  the  dilemma  he  found  himself  in, 
one  morning,  when  ssked  to  breakfast  with  the 
Bishop  of  London  at  the  Palace  at  Fulham.  He 
had  pmitted  to  inform  himself  of  the  exact  time 
when  he  was  expected,  so  to  make  quite  sure  of 
not  being  too  late,  and  having  no  watch,  (for 
such  articles  ^e  quite  unknown  in  his  Island,  the 
sun  and  the  shadow  cast  by  the  pole  in  front  of 
the  sohoolhousu  being  their  only  ine.isure  of 
of  time,)  he  got  up  long  before  daylight,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  porter's  lodge  just  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  we^-e  beginning  to  unbar  their 
shatters.  The  police,  seeing  a  stranger  strolling 
about  at  this  time,  and  thinking  his  story  a  very 
unlikely  one,  were  much  inclined  to  ieke  him  up ; 
nor  did  the  porter,  when  he  had  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  at  last  opened  the  gate,  give  him  a  much 
more  welcome  reception.  However  our  friend  was 
not  a  man  to  be  put  off  in  this  way,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe- that  be  got  a  very  good 
breakfast  in  due  course  of  tin^e. 

But  no  condescension, '  no  kindness  of  friends, 
no  English  luxuries,  could  make  him  forget  for  a 
moment  his  great  desire  to  return  home ;  and 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  counted  the  days 
till  he  should  sail  to  rejoin  those,  who  were  so 
dear  to  him.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  have  • 
prosperous  voyage,  and  find  that  all  has  gone  on 
happily  in  his  absence.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
expected  ever  to  satisfy  all  the  inquiries  with 
which  he  would  be  overwhelmed  on  his  return. 
He  confessed  that  this  appeared  hopeless,  and  he 
intends  to  draw  up,  while  on  the  passage,  a  full 
account  of  all  that  he  has  heard  and  seen.  His 
principal  apprehension,  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  the  colony,  was  on.  account  of  the  suiallness  of 
the  island,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. He  earnestly  hopes  that  it  will,  at  least 
last  bis  time,  for  nothing  could  ever  induce  him 
to  lead  the  people  to  a  fresh  island.  He  thinks 
they  may  go  on  where  they  are  for  ten  years,  but 
no  longer.  Not  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
getting  land  at  other  islands,  for  both  at  Huabine 
and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  have  been 
offered  it,  but  the  experience  of  their  short 
sojourn  at  Tahiti  makes  them  dread  every  thought 
of  going  amongst  other  islanders.  Their  only 
wish  is,  to  settle  on  some  island  where  there  are 
no  native  inhabitants,  and,  on  this  account,  they  - 
would  like  Juan  Femandei,  if  it  did  not  belong 
to  the  Chilian  government.    They  have  now  set 
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their  hearts  on  Norfolk  Island,  in  case  it  nhAuicI 
ever  be  given  up  aa  a  penal  settlement.  Mr. 
Nobbe  had  some  interviews  oa  this  subject  with 
our  late  Colonial  Minister,  who  seems  to  faavo 
given  him  hopes  that  it  might  some  day  be 
tamed  over  to  them.  It  would  admirably  suit 
them,  being  many  times  larger  than  Pitcaim's, 
having  m  fertile  soil,  and,  above  all  thincs, 
possessing  no  anchorage,  so  that  they  would  oe 
nearly  as  free  from  molestation  as  they  are  now. 
The  whole  future,  however,  of  this  interesting 
people,  fills  one  with  an  undefined  dread,  for  one 
cannot  help  fearing  that  a  state  of  things  so 
unique,  ao  remarkable,  cannot  last  forever,  and 
that  increased  intercourse  with  Europeans,  or  a 
taste  for  leas  simple  habits,  may  introduce  some 
element  of  evil  which  may  throw  a  blight  upon 
their  present  innocenee. 

Id  discussing  the  character  of  his  people  with 
Mr.  Nobba,  I  asked  him  how  he  aoooanied  for 
such  an  absence  of  evil  amongst  them— how  it 
agreed  with  the  belief  that  fJl  mankind  are  siki- 
fdl,  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  this 
point.  His  answer  was  well  worth  remembering. 
"  Because,"  said  he,  "  the  children  have  no  bad 
example  before  their  eyes  :  evil  is  no  doubt  in 
them,  as  in  all  other  human  beings,  but  there  is 
no  enoonn^ement  from  without  to  bring  it  to  the 
surface ;  the  Bible  ia  the  daily  and  hourly  rule 
of  life ;  if  it  dispute  arises,  they  act  on  the  in- 
jnction  'let  not  the  sun  g6  down  upon  your 
wrath.'  Again,  the  young  people  know  they  can 
marry  when  they  are  old  enough,  so  one  tempta- 
tion to  sin  is  removed ;  there  are  no  difierences 
of  religious  opinion ;  a  bad  word  or  indecent  jest 
are  unknown  upon  the  island,  nor  are  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  ever  seen." 

Probably  any  community  where  such  rules  a.i 
these  are  not  merely  talked  about,  but  aealously 
put  in  practice,  might  show  a  similar  regulu  If, 
therefore,  in  conclusion,  without  being  thought 
'  to  have  turned  my  lecture  into  a  sermon,  I  might 
presume  to  draw  »  moral  from  the  simple  story 
of  these  happy  islanders,  I  should  say,  let  us  each 
in  our  sphere,  in  some  measar&  at  least,  try  to 
imitate  tbeir  virtues.  It.  is  true  that  such  an 
mbsence  of  evil  example  from  without  cannot  be 
attained  in  this  country,  least  of  all  in  this  vast 
&f«tropoli8,  but  let  us  remember  how  all  these 
happy  results,  under  the  blet«ing  of  Ood,  flowed 
from  the  earnest  coDriotions  and  persevering 
labor  of  one  man  John  Adams ;  and  after  he  had 
been  enabled  to  reform  himself,  let  us  remember 
who  were  those  he  found  himself  called  to  work 
upon — heathens,  murderesses,  adulteresses.  It  is 
iprobable  that  few  could  hare  te  deal  with  a  soil 
more  unpromising  than  this,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  suoeess,  such  as  his,  marvdloos  as  it 


human  nature,  is  the  common  property  of  thoM 
that  seek  it,  in  eveiy  cliinate  and  in  every  period 
of  time. 


IMBECTS 


appears,  would  be  found  to  follow  any  such  at- 
tempts ;  for  human  nature  is  the  same  whether 
under  the  sky  of  Elagland  or  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  faith  that  can  overcome  that 


INJURIOUS     TO     VEGETATION. — THE 
PEACH  TR«E   BOKEB. 

We.  make  the  following  extract  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Glover,  (treating  of  the  peach  tree  borer,) 
which  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  agri- 
eultural  report : 

"  The  peach  tree  borer  (aegeria  excitiota)  is 
produced  from  eggs  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the 
peach  tree  by  a  wasp-like  moth  of  steel  blue 
color,  with  an  orange  ring  round  the  abdomen. 
The  eggs  are  depouted  du^ng  the  summer  upon 
^e  trunk  close-  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
also  in  wounds  or  between  the  crotches  of  trees. 
The  worms  when  hatched  devour  the  inner  baik 
and  young  wood,  ^KoeraUy  just  beneath  the  sur* 
face  of  the  earth,  uequently  girding  the  tree-and 
destroying  its  life.     Often  jrhen  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  or  appear  sickly — as  in  the  disease  called 
the  'yellows' — if  the  ground  round  the  trunk 
.should  be  turned 'up,  the  cause  of  the  disease 
would   be  discovered  to  be  this  worm,   which 
should  be  immediately  'cut  out  and  destroyed. 
Trees  attacked  by  these. insects  can  be  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  gum  which  ooaes  out  of  the 
wounds  they  have  made.     There  appesrs  to  be 
..-succession  of  broods  during  the  warm  seaaoii, 
a.s  very  young  worms  are  found  at  almost  all 
times  except  in  the  colder  months  ;  bot  it  has 
been  stated  that  they  must  pass  a  whole  winter 
before  they  can  assume  the  perfect  state.     On 
the  Hudson,  in  New  Tork,  the  moths  come  out 
about  June  or  July,  and  from  the  chrysalides 
taken  from  a  peach  orchard  I  found  neaiiy  twice 
as  many  males  as  femiilcs.     Nectarines  and  apri-^ 
cots  are  as  liable  to  be  a:  tacked  by  these  worms 
as  the  peach.     They  -are  also  sometimes  taken 
from  the  plum  tree  root^,  as  well  as  the  knots  or 
excrescences  to  which  the  plum  is  liable,  but 
which  are  in  no  wise  caused  by  them.    The  worm 
is  about  an  ineh  in  length,  of  a  yellowish-white, 
with  an  amfae^  brown  head.   .  The  chrysalis  is 
broWn  and  formed  in  aaaseof  an  oval  shape,  made 
of  the  chips  gnawed  from  the  bark  and  a  gammy 
substance  which  issues  from   the  mouth  of  the 
insect.     The  perfect  moth   measures  about  an 
inch  across  the  expanded  wings.     The  male  is 
smaller  than  the  fem;ile,  and  miy  easily  be  re- 
cognized by  all  the  wings  being  transparent,  bor- 
dered and  veined  With  steel  blue,  while  the  up- 
per wings  of  the  female  are  op^ue  and  of  a  dark 
bine  color.    The  under  ones  transparent,  veined 
lihd  bordered  with  blue,  as  in  the  male.    Her 
body  is  likewise  distinguished  by  a  broad  orange 
colored  belt. 

«Dr  Harris,  in  his  valuable  '  Treatise  on  ihe 
Insects  of  New  England  Injurious  to  Vegetation,' 
.recommends  the  following  remedy  ;  'Remove  the 
earth  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  crush  and.des- 
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tWT  the  coooons  and  borers  vhich  may  be  found 
in  It  and  under  the  bark,  coTcr  the  wounded 
parts  with  the  common  day  composition,  and 
surround  the  trunk  with  a  strip  of  sheatbine  pa- 
per eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  which  should  ex- 
tend two  inches  below  the  level  of  thd  soil,  and 
be  secured  by  strings  of  matting  above.,  Fresh 
mortar  should  then  be  placed  around  the  root  so 
as  to  confine  the  paper  and  preTent  access  beneath 
it,  and  the  remaining  cavity  may  be  -filled  with 
new  or  unexhausted  loam.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  in  the  spring  or  during  the  month 
«f  June.  In  winter  the-  strings  may  be  removed 
and  in  the  following  spring  the  trees  should 
again  be  examined  for  any  borers  that  may  hare 
escaped  search  before,  and  the  protecting  appK- 
oations  shViald  be  renewed/  The  ashes  of  anthra- 
cite coal  have  also  been  recommended  to  be  pat 
into  the  cavities  made  when  the  earth  has  been 
removed  from  around  the  truiiks  when  searching 
for  the  worm;  and  if  the  trunks  are  thoroughly 
searched  three  or  four  times  a  year,  espeoially  in 
the  earth  near  the  roots,  and  the  grubs  or  chrysa- 
lides dug  out  and  destroyed,  these  insects  would 
soon  cease  to  be  as  injurious  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent."— AgrituUural  Division  of  the  Pattnt 
Office. 

AFFLICTION  SANqTIFIED. 

HY  KDWAEV  Ci  lOWtt. 

"IIo  healeth  them  that  sru  broken  la  haart.**— D.wip. 
Whrn  all  our  hopes  are  dropping. 

Like  jewels  from  a  zone, 
And  fate  each  bough  is  lopping, 

Where  verdure'ii  robe  was  thrown  ; 
When  peace  with  cable  parted. 

Drives  to  a  darkliQg  sea, 
Cod  of  the  broken-hearted, 

We  bow  our  souls  to  thee. 

Our  idols  may  have  perished 

Before  whose  ;hrine  went  np 
The  incense  wreath  we  cherished, 

]n  the  heart's  golden  cup; 
Altar  and  idol  vanished. 

Alone  that  heart  may  be, 
But  from  thy  love  unbanished, 

W«  bow  our  souls  to  tbe«. 

Cold  is  the  consolation  , 

Which  Earth  vouchsafes  to  grief, 
Nor  birth,  nor  wealth,  nor  station, 

From  anguish  brings  relief; 
Time's  comforts  all  are  fading, 

As  dew-pearls  on  the  lawn— 
Their  warmth  is  but  the  iceberg. 

When  tinged  with  rosy  dawn. 

Tboagb  qneenly  in  its  beauty, 

The  flower  most  fold  its  biell^ 
And  melody  is  fleeting 

In  music's  purple  shell ; 
So  dear  bands  must  be  folded 

Upon  the  pulseless  breast. 
Tones  which  our  spirits  tnoulded. 

In  death's  deep  sUeoca  rest. 

Then  desolate  and  grieving, 

With  lite  a  cheerless  waste. 
Like  birds  their  snow-clime  leaving, 

To  God's  warm  love  we  haste ; 


And  aa  the  child  who  wanders. 

More  genial  finds  the  hearth, 
The  soul  converted  ponders 

Upon  its  Saviour's  worth. 
Ob  !  feel  not  then  forsaken, 

.  When  every  joy  has  fled — 
The  moTR — the  noorn  is  breaking, 

'Tis  lighter  overhead. 
Good  is  it  thus  to  suffer, 

1'be  iron  rod  to  feel ; 
Rear,  bear  thy  Father's  offer, 

«  The  hand  that  smites  will  heal." 

WATCH,  MOTHER,  WATCH. 
Mother,  watch  the  little  feet 

Climbing  o'er  tbe  garden  wall. 
Bounding  through  the  busy  street, 

Ratiging  cellar,  shed  and  ball ; 
Never  count  the  moments  lost. 
Never  mind  the  tinie  it  costs ; 
Little  feet  will  go  aslray, 
(•aide  them,  mother,  while  you  may. 
Mother,  watch  the  little  hand 

Picking  berries  by  tbe  way, 
Making  booses  in  the  sand. 

Tossing  up  tbe  fragrant  hay ; 
Never  dare  the  question  ask, 
"  Why  to  me  this  weary  task  t" 
These  same  little  hands  may  prove 
Messenxers  of  light  and  love. 
Mother,  watch  the  little  tongue 

Prattling  eloquent  and  wild. 
What  is  said  ajid  what  is  song 

By  thy  happy,  joyous  child. 
Catch  the  word  while  yet  unspoken. 
Stop  the  vow  before  'tis  broken ; 
This  same  tongue  may  yet  proclaim 
Blessings  in  a  Savionr'roame. 
Mother,  watch  tbe  little  heart 

Beating  soft -and  warm  for  you; 
Wholesome  lessons  now  impart, 

Kerp,  0  keep  that  young  heart  true. 
Ebctricating  every  weed. 
Sowing  good  and  precious  seed ; 
Harvest  rich,  yon  then  may  see, 
Ri|iening  for  eternity. 


VKSMOKT  VEB8U8   VIBOIMA. 

J  make  the  comparison  of  Vermont  and  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  present  time,  because  tbe  oompari- 
son  will  show  some  interesting  statistics  of  both 
States,  and  beoause  it  exhibits  most  clearly  the 
diflerenoe  between  a-State  of  intelligent  fireemen, 
and  one  which  is  cursed  with  the  blighting  in- 
fluences  of  slavery. 

Nature  has  done  everything  for  Virginia — tot 
Vermont  she  has  done  comparatively  nothing ; 
Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  seo- 
tion,  has  the  finest  climate  in  the  world — Ytf 
mont  has  cold  and  frosts  at  least  eight  nonth» 
in  the  year ;  Vii^nia  is  almost  wholly  a  fann- 
ing state  from  the  want  of  iotelligenoe  and  en- 
terprise of  her  people — Vermont  is  a  fiumiog 
state  from  necessity ;  Virginia  has  a  natural  soU 
which  nothing  but  slave  labor  oonld  ever  im- 
poverish— Ver<jcnt  has  a  soil  whioh  nothing  bat 
free  labor  ooulJ  possibly  ii?e  upon  ;  Virginia  hai 
eight  months  in.  the  year  tor  tho  growth  of  her 
harvests— Vermont  1ms  only  four ;  Vii;ginit  has 
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inexhaustible  mines  of  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  salt 
— Vermont  is  comparatively  destitute  of  mineral 
wealth ;  Virginia  has  excellent  facilities  for 
foreign  commerce — Vermont  has  none;  Virginia 
has  a  greateztent  of  inland  naviffation — Vermont 
has  none  ;  Virginia  has  6X,000  square  miles  of 
territory — Vermont  has  8,0J0  j  the  population 
of  Virginia  is  1,421,661,  or  four  anda  half  times 
that  of  Vermont,  which  is  814,120  ;  the  average 
decennial  increase  of  the  population ^f  Virginia 
from  1780  (to  1850,  has  been  11.39  per  cent. 
— that  of  Vermont  has  been  26.78  per  cent. ; 
Virginia  has  2S  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile — 
Vermont  has  39. 

la  proportion  to  her  population,  Vermont  has 

Twice  as  many  Colleges  as  Virginia. 

One  half  more  College  students. 

Nearly  seven  times  as  many  Public  School 
scholars. 

More  than  four  times  as  many  Public  Schools. 

Nearly  twioe  as  many  Academies  and  Private 
Schools. 

Three  and  a  half  times  as  many  pupils  in  the 
same. 

Four  times  as  many  attending  school  during 
the  year. 

But  look  at  the  number  of  adults  who  cannot 
read  And  write.  The  whole  Free  Population  of 
Virginia,,  over  20  year*  of  age,  is  488,966.  Of 
this  number,  there  are  87,383  Native  American 
Adults  who  cannot  read  and  writ^  or  I  in  5.' .'  / 

The  whole  Free  Population  of  Vermont,  over 
20  year$  of  age,  is  167,787.  '  Of  this  number, 
there  are  616  Native  American  AduUt  who  can- 
not read  and  write,  or  one  in  tioo  hundred 
and  seventy-two.  This  includes  the  Free 
Blaoks.  Perhaps  Virginia  may  complain  of  this. 
We  will  omit  them,  and  the  result  will  be.  Free 
WhiU  Population  of  Virginia,  over  20  years  of 
ace,  413,428 ;  WkiU  Native  American  Adults, 
who  cannot  read  and  write,  75,868,  or  one  in 
five  and  a  half!  ! 

Free  White  popalation  of  Vermont,  over  20 
years  of  age,  167,376  \  White  Native  American 
adults,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  565,  or  one 
in  two  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Let  us  compare  the  Free  Black  AduHs  of 
Vermont,  with  the  Native  Ameriojia  white  citi- 
sens  of  Virginia.. 

Free  Black  admits  in  Vermont  who  OMinot 
read  and  write,  one  in  eight.  Free  White  adults 
in  Virginia  who  cannot  read  and  write,  on«  in 
fire  and  a  half.  Even  the  "  ngor,  miserable, 
free  niggers ''  (as  aVirginiaa  calls  them)  in  Ver- 
mont, are  ahead  of  the  Native  Amerioftn  white 
citizens  of  Virginia  in,  point  of  intelligence. ' 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Yankee  teachers  find  such 
a  fertile  field  for  their  labors,  ainong  the  be- 
Dieted  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

But  the  boost  of  Virginia  is  her  agricultural 
iftterests ;  let  us  see  how  she  compares  with  Ver- 
mont in  that  respe«t. 


First,  of  Farms;  Vermont  has,  in  proportion 
to  her  population, . 

More  acres  of  improved  land  than  Virginia. 

Her  farms  arc  worth  much  more. 

Her  farming  tools  arc  worth  nearly  twice  as 
much,  while  Virginia  has' more  than  twice  as 
much  unimproved  land  as  Vermont. 

Second,  Live  Stock;  Vermont  has,  tn  pro- 
portion to  her  population, 

More  horses  than  Virginia. 
>  More  than  twice  as  many  milch  cows. 
'Two  and  a  half  times  as  many  working  oxen. 

More  of  "  Other  Cattle." 

More  than 'three  times  as  many  sheep,  and  the 
value  of  her  live  stock,  compared  with  that  of 
Virginia,  is  as  5  to  3. 

But  Virginia  has,  tn  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, tweiity-two  times  as  many  asses  and  mules, 
and  sit  times  as  many  hogs  as  Vermont. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Produce  of  the  two  States 
for  one  year.  In  proportion  to  her  population, 
Vermont  produces 

Nearly  twice  as  much  rye  as  Virginia. 

More  oats. 

More  than  five  times  as  much  wool. 

Sevenlimes  as  many  potatoes  (of  all  kinds.) 

Seven  times  as  much  barley. 

More  than  four  times  as  much  buckwheat. 

Five  times  as  much  butter. 

Ninety  tim^s  as^  much  cheese. 

Ten  and  a  half  times  as  much  hay. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  times  as  many  hops. 

Twenty-three  times  as  much  sngar. 

More  honey  and  beeswax. 

Eight  times  as  much  value  of  orchard  products. 

Virginia  produces,  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, more  tobacco,  peas  and  beans,  flax,  wheat, 
and  corn,  than  Vermont. 

Under  the  head  of  Literary  Statistics,  we  find 
that  in  proportion  to  her  popidation,Y ^rmoni  has 

Nearly  twice  as  many  newspapers  as  Virginia. 

Their  circulation  is  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much. 

The  nnmber  of  copies  printed  annually  is, much 
n>ore. 

Also,  that  Vermont  has,  in  proportion  to  her 
population^ 

^gbt  times  as  many  public  libraries. 

Three  times  as  many  volumes  in  the  same. 

Religious  Statistics.  Vermont  has  more 
churches,  more  seats  in  the  churches,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  value  of  church  property  as  Vir- 
ginia, in  proportion  to  her  population.  So  much 
for  the  statistics  of  the  two  States. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  the  pieoeding  statistics 
that  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  education  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  Vermont  is  greatly 
superior  to  Virginia,  while  even  in  agricultural 
statistics,  which  are  the  boast  of  Virginia,  and 
for  which  her  soil  and  climate  ate  peculiarly 
adapted,  Vermont  is  superior  to  the  Old  Do- 
minion.—  Watchman  and  Reflector. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
Flohb  AMD  Meal. — The  Flour  naarkrt  ii  itill  dull. 
Sale!  of  ttanilard  brands  at  $8  00  par  barrel.  Sale*  for 
home  eoniumption  at  $8  3&  a  98  73  for  common  and 
select  brands,  and  lancy  lote  at  $9  29  a  99  SO  per  bbl. 
Rye  Flour  i*  quoted  at  (6  73  per  bbl.  Fenna.  Com 
Meal  ia  held  at  94  33  per  bbl. 

I  Graim. — There  I*  a  fair  amount  ot  Wheat  offering) 
but  the  demiind  ia  limited.  Sales  of  3090  bu.  prime 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  ttd  nt  $1  60,  and  white  at 
9160  a  $1  80  per  bu.  Penna.  Rye  at  91  00.  Corn  is 
steady  at  !)8(.-,  afloat.  Delnwarr  Oats  sold  at  40e,  afloat. 


MOORESTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  comnaeaces  on  the 
#rst  Second  day  in  the  Tenth  nionlh,  (October.) 
Terms  9140  per  year.  For  particulars,  address  the 
Principal  for  a  Circular. 

BENJAMIN  B    LIPPINCOTT,  Pr»«»p«i, 
9tb  mo.  8.        Moorestown,  Bnilingtoo  Co.,  N.  J. 

oHARON  FEMALE  SE.MINARY  will  be  re- 
t^  opened  for-tbe  r  -cept  on  of  pupils  on  the  131h  of 
Ninth  month.  RACHEL  T.-  JACKSON, 

9th  mo.  l^t.  Principal. 

i FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL,  BOYS'  DE- 
PARTMENT.— The  Committee  having  charge  of 
the  School  art  gratified  at  .being,  able  to  announce 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  kkvUL  B.  Iviiis 
as  Principal,  whose  long  experience  and  auccest  in 
teaching  they  think  recommend  bim  to  the  confidence 
of  Friends  and  others. 

The  School  will  be  opened  on  tha  frt  Second  day 
in  the  Ninth  month  next. 

The  building, situated  on  a  lot  adjoining  Cherry  St. 
Meeting  House,  is  airy  and  comrrioilioua,  having  been 
erected  especially  for  schools.  The  main  room  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  pnpils;  in  addition-  to 
which  there  ara.suitable  Class  rooms,  a  Laetore  room, 
and.an  Obiervatory. 

This  School  has  been  instituted  principally  for  tha 
education  of  the  children  of  Friends ;  when  others  are 
admitted,  it  is  expected  our  testimony  to  simplicity 
will  be  properly  regarded,  and  that  tbs  rule<  esta- 
blished for  its  government  will  be  observed. 

The  pupils  will  be  expected  lo  attend  the  meetings 
for  worship  held  at  Cherry  Street  on  Fourth  days. 

No  pupil  will  be  admitted  for  part  of  a  term  i  nor 
will  any  be  received  under  eleven  years  of  age,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Visiting  Committee.  The  quali- 
fieationa  lor  admission  will  be,  a  capability  of  reading 
with  facility  in  the  reading  books  of  the  School,  writing 
a'legible  hand,  and  having  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic,  Grammsr  and  Geography. 

Lectures  on  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
and  sueb  other  subjects  as  may  be  thought  expedient, 
eijicidated  by  suitable  apparatus,  will  be  delivered  in 
connexion  with  the  regular  studies. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  five  months 
each,  one  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  the  Steond 
month,  and  ending  on  the  last  )iay  of  the  Bixth  month ; 
the  other  Aginning  on  the  first  of  the  Ninth  month, 
and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  First  month.*  There 
will  be  two  sessions  daily. 

The  price  of  tuition  is  99S  per  term  for  Class  A ; 
930  per  term  for  Class  B ;  and  919  per  term  for  Class 
C,  jnyablt  ia  advance.  No  extra  charge  will  be  made 
for  fuel,  pens,  ink  and  slate  pencils. 

School   books  (except  blank  books)  will  be  fur- 
nished, for  the  nsa  of  which  the  following  charges 
will  be  made.    Parents  or  gnardians  may,  however, 
famish  their  own  books  if  they  so  prefer. 
Class  A,  including  Astronomy,  93  00  per  term. 
"     Jt,  excluding         "  1  75        «« 

«     B,        "  "  1  7.'5        «« 

•<     C,        "  "  ISO        « 


If  any  book  be  unnecessarily  damaged  by  a  pupil, 
the  Principal  may  assess  such  damage,  and  charge  the 
same  in  addition  to  the  alrave. 

For  instrnetion   in   the   Languaces  and   Drawing, 
separate  classes  will  b«  arranged  to  receive  those  of 
the  School  who  may  desire  it  {  for  each  of  which  an 
extra  charge  will  be  made. 
For  further  information,  application  can  be  made  to 
AARON  B.  IVINS,  Pbihcipal, 
Ruidtne*,  No.  991  Vin*  St., 
or  to  the  following  Friends : 

DiLLwrn  PABBisa, 
S.  W.  corner  Einbtb  and  Arch  Sts. 

J.  Wilson  Mooke, 
No.  <3  Spruce  Street. 
Jacob  M.  Ellis, 
No.  7  N.  3d  St.  «c  No.  390  N.  7tb  St. 

Arm  a.  Tow^saKD, 
No.  394  North  Fourth  Street. 

SaBAH  S.   BldDLE, 

No.  194  Arch  St. 

Dbbobab  F.  Whabtok, 
0th  mo.  1.  .        No.  130  Spruce  St. 


•Tlwre  will  be  no  Mbool  4<»la(  tl>"  wrek  of  Trarl;  MMtIng, 
or  on  the  day*  of  Um  Onartorl;  or  Hod  hi;  M«atlni{i  hold  at 
Cborr;  Stnet. 


WANTED,— A  jronng  man,  (with  or  without  a 
Amity.)  who  is  a   good  Bilfer  by  trade.    A 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  given. 
Address  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  O.,  Whiteside  Co.,  III. 
9th  mo.  1. 

-  a- ■  — 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.— 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  ia  located  in  a  healthv  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Pbilada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley'a  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  nsnai 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. ' 

Every  atii^ntion  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tbbms.— For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  ifirect  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Fa. 
Rrfertattt, 

Chablbb  Stoxbs,  Rancoeas,  N.  J- 

WiLUAM  Pabkv,  Cinnamlnson,  N.  J. 

Chablkb  Kaiohh,  Camden,  N.'J. 

Crablbs  Wiluahs,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

J«BR  SiMMOKS,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

A.  T.  W.  Wbioht,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 
Prinripal  of  the  Normal  School, 

Sth  too.  4— 4m.  pd. 

WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  John 
HuEN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wn.  W.  Moobb,  No. 
100  Soatb.Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SF,ASONED  LUMBER— consUntly  on  hand  and 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

R.   A.  WiLLtAJIS,  i 
J.  J.  WlLUAMS,      ^ 

8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  Shobxaxbb.     \ 


Merrihew  fc  Thompson,  Printers,  Mefebaat  ab.  4th. 
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SEH^RKS   UPON   THE  KNOWLKDOE  OF  THE  ONE 
LORD,  THK  ONLT  THUE  OOD. 
BT  JOB  SCOTT. 
*  (CoitlBueil  from  page  40i  ) 

But  in  regard  to  the  tfaree  that  bear  reoord  in 
heaven,  some  few  hints  may  be  given,  wbioh  pei> 
hapa  will  offend  none  of  the  trne  babes,  none  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  to  know  these  things ; 
though,  if  they  should  offend  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, it  will  be  nothing  new,  nor  yet  a  strange 
thing,  seeing  Qoi  will  hide  ihe*e  thing*  Jrom 
them. 

Qod  is  love,  is  light,  is  life,  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  a  fire,  a 
refiner,  &o.  Yet  although  he  is  truly  all  these, 
he  is  byt  one,  and  always  the  same,  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  He  ohangetb  not.  He 
loveth  the  upright.  He  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day ;  yet  he  is  not  at  one  time  angry,  and 
at  another  loving,  in  such  wi<ie  as  to  make  any 
change  or  alteration  in  himself;  neither  is  there 
any  thing  or  things  in  him,  which  is  not  per- 
fectly one,  and  that  always  and  forever.  His 
aatnre  is  such,  that  he  is  an  eternal  fountain  of 
love,  and  yet  that  same  nature  raaketh  him  a 
oonsuming  fire,  and  a  Gk>d  of  vengeance  to  the 
wicked.  Indeed,  these  two  seemingly  different 
operations  of  his  power,  are  not  in  himself  in 
any  wise  different.  It  is  no  more  two  acts,  or 
operations  in  himself,  whereby  one  soul  is  con 
solated  and  another  condemned,  than  it  is  two 
different  nstares  in  the  sun,  to  soften  pitch  and 
harden  olay.  He  is  to  men  and  to  all  things, 
aecordingto  their  own  state^  condition,  and  being. 
His  whole  nature  is  in  such  eternal  opposition  to 
all  evil,  that  every  soul  that  commits  it,  must 
feel  bis  vengeance.  Yet  it  is  not  in  our  power, 
by  all  o«ir  evil  deeds,  to  alter  him,  the  unciiange- 
able  Ood ;  or  to  disturb  his  reposo,  by  stirring 
up  passions  of  anger  or  revenge.  He  cannot  be 
at  one  time,  other  than  what  he  is  at  all  times. 


He  is  wise,  just,  good,  &o.,  but  these  are  not  in 
him  different  properties.  We  tell  of  his  attri- 
butes ;  and  it  is  very  proper  that  we  should,  in 
order  to  convey  onr  ideas  of  him  one  to  another. 
But  let  us  not  so  far  deceive  ourselves  as  to  gon- 
clude  one  attribute  really  exists  in  him,  i%  tt^J 
kind  of  distinction  from  another.  We  sKtin- 
guish  wisdom  from  power,  among  men ;  and  so 
attributing  these  to  God,  many  may  hi  led  to 
consider  him,  as  it  were,  in  parts ;  or  that  there 
is  something  else  than  simply  one  in  him.  It 
is  perhaps  more  strictly  proper  to  say  God  i$ 
wisdom  ;  i«  goodness j  is  power;  i«  justice,  &«., 
than  to  pay  he  hat  those  attributes.  Hence  the 
peculiar  propriety  of  many  scripture  phrases,  as, 
"God  is  love,"  "God  is  light,"  "Our  God  is 
a  consuming  fire,",  &o.  And  it  is  strictly  true 
that  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  God  himself;  his 
power  is  himself ;  so  is  his  goodness,  his  love, 
his  light,  his  life,  &o.   All  is  one. 

It  is  true  we  have  «  different  idea  of  power, 
firom  what  we  have  of  wisdom  ;  but  when  we  say 
Gk)d  is  almighty,  wo  don't  mean  that  something 
in  him  it  so,  which  something  else  in  him  isnot; 
bat  we  mean  that  he  himself,  as  a  simple,  un- 
oompouod,  indivisible  Being,  is  lohoUy  so ;  but 
when  we  sav  he  is  toise,  or  good,  or  holtf,  we 
mean  that  he  is  one  eternal  fountain  of  ever; 
thing  that  is  truly  good,  valuable,  or  excellent. 
He  is  riches,  he  is  health,  he  is  all  in  all  to  them 
that  love  him.  Well,  therefore,  might  he  call 
himself  by  the  name,  "  I  Am."  This,  to  me, 
implies  all  perfection,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  am' 
in  and  of  myself,  what  none  else  is,  or  can  be. 
I. am  love.  I  am  light.  I  am  all  that  ought  to 
be,  or  can  be  desired,  in  a  right  mind.  I  txa. 
and  there  is  none- beside  me."  "  Beside  me  there 
is  no  saviour."  Had  he  gone  about  to  describe 
what  he  was,  it. might  have  been  either  endless, 
or  eloe  have  been  so  confined  as  to  include  but  a 
small  part  of  what  seems  comprehended  in  these 
two  words,  "  I  Am,"  which,  to  me,  are  equal  to 
tbe  phrase  of  his.bfeing  "  ALL  IN  ALL."  Some 
may  call  this  a  waoderrng  from  the  subject,  but 
1  intended  to  show  that  whatever  we  read  of  a 
plurality  in  God,  or  of  the  three  that  ^ear  record 
in  heaven,  there  is  not  aDy4hing  in  God  that  ia 
not  strictly  ohe. 

That  the  Father  is  in  tbe  son,  abd  tbe  son  in 
the  Father,  I  readily  allow.  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  one,"  is  Christ's  own  lanenage,  the  lanjgnage 
ot  eternal  truth  !    And  even  the  name  of  the  son 
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a  great  reasoner  too,  yet  thought  all  was  pretty 
well  with  him  :  but  when  God  revealed  his  son 
in  him  immediately,  things  were  brought  close 
home  to  bis  real  inward  state  by  the  coming  of 
the  inward  commandment,  the  inward  or  spiritual 
law,  (for  be  was  well  acciuuinted  with  the  oub- 
wanl  befi're,  and  strict  in  its  observance,)  he 
found  himself  ia  a  state  of  death,  being  slain 
thereby  to  that  superficial  life  he  had  before 
falsely  gloried  in.  This  stripped  him  of  all  his 
supposed  attainments  in  religion,  and  brought 
him  to  the  lojs  of  all  things.  lie  died  to  tht^t 
state  of  durliness,  and  was  brought  into  newness 
of  life ;  he  won  Christ  and  was  found  in  him,  not 
having  on  bis  own  righteousness,  which  was  be- 
fore thought  so  highly  of  in  the  crealurely  ability 
and  performance  of  the  outward  lav }  here  he 
found  opened  in  him  a  fountain  of  life  and 
righteousness,  and  therein  a  new  and  divine 
ability.  Now  although  he  knew  that  of  himself 
he  could  do  nothing,  yet  he  found  living,  inward 
help  and  ability  to  do  all  things  through  Christ 
that  thus  inwardly  an<l  powerfully  strengthened 
him.  The  law  of  the  s^pirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  did  really,  and  not  feignedly,  nor  impa- 
tatively,  but  truly  and  sub.-tantially  set  him  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

Now  how  did  Paul  know  all  this  real  ?  Bo- 
fore  this  he  was  undoubtedly  deceived,  mistaken, 
and  thought  far  otherwise  of  himself  and  others 
than  according  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  his 
own  and  their  state.  Will  it  be  urged  that  he 
was  still  deceived?  that  he  still  knew  nothing, 
because  he  could  not  know  any  thing  truly  in 
regard  to  religion  or  regeneration,  while  he  was 
a  mere  natural  man,  and  strove  to  know  spiritual 
things  of  himself,  iu  his  own  ability,  and  by  his 
own  wisdom  and  learning  ?  If  so,  avray  with  all 
pretence  to  reality  in  religion  ;  talk  no  more  of 
regeneration,  divine  enjoyment,  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  the  pence  of  God  that 
passcth  all  mere  natural  understanding  !  But 
he  was  not  deceived  ;  when  he  came  to  learn  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  he  found  his  own  utter  in- 
ability, his  need  of  an  inward  teacher,  and  could 
declare,  "  I  know  nothing  by  myself;"  1  Cor. 
iv.  4 ;  and  yet  being  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ward unction,  the  holy  anointing,  the  divine 
light,  he  knew  and  learned  thereby  all  things 
necessary  to  his  salvation  and  duty.  The  fulness 
of  divine  instruction  and  knowledge  in  and  by 
the  light,  enabled  him  to  testify,  that  the  shining 
of  this  true  light  is  expressly  intended  to  give 
the  kuowledge  of  God  and  divino  things  j  or  in 
his  own  words,  "  to  give  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ ,"  2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  for  he  declares  positively, 
that  for  this  very  purpose  "God,  who  commanded 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
heart?."  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  Then  surely  what  is  clearly 
opened  in  our  hearts,  by  the  inshinings  of  this 
holy  light,  giving  us  according  to  (he  express 


design  of  its  so  shining  therein,  a  real  knowledge 
of  God,  of  his  glory,  of  our  own  state,  and  of  our 
daty  to  him,  may  be  relied  upon  as  matter  of 
certainty. 

If  it  is  necessary  we  (should  know  God  and  our 
duty,  which  will  not  be  questioned,  it  is  certainly 
attainable :  if  it  is  not  attainable  by  all  the 
searchings,  conceivings,  and  reasonings  of  mere 
natural  wisdom  and  learning,  as  it  is  not,  then 
some  other  help  is  necessary;  and  if  necessary, 
it  is  certainly  afforded,  and  that  through  God's 
shining  in  our  hearts  to  give  us  this  necessary 
knowledge. 

Here  is  a  ground  of  certainty  ;  without  this 
we  may  read,  contend,  dispute,  and  reason  all 
our  days,  and  never  know  Gud,  or  ourselves, 
never  know  who  is  right  or  who  or  what  is  wrong. 

Paul,  unconverted  Paul,  was  very  confident 
that  he  was  right,  but  when  stripped  of  all  his 
creaturely  confidence  and  reduced  to  the  loss  of 
all  things,  he  found,  confident  as  he  had  been, 
that  he  knew  nothing :  and  heuce  he  saw  that 
every  man,  who  thinks  he  knows  or  can  possibly 
know  any  thing  clearly  of  God,  or  the  things  of 
God,  of  iiimselt  as  a  mere  man,  without  divine 
light  in  his  own  soul,  certainly  hnoxcs  nolhini/ 
about  them  as  he  ovghl  to  know.  He  learnel 
these  things  in  a  way  that  greatly  humbled  and 
brought  down  his  former  boasted  ideas,  abilities, 
and  self-sufiSciency.  He  saw  that  all  he  was,  or 
profitably  could  be  in  religion  and  divine  know- 
ledge, was  alone  by  the  grace  of  God.  He  saith, 
"  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am."  He 
knew  he  could  be  nothing  good  or  useful,  by  any 
other  means.  Here  by  the  law,  influence,  and 
leaching  of  this  very  principle  of  divino  grace, 
all  boasting  was  excluded,  and  will  be  whenever 
man  knows  himself,  and  his  inability,  and  abso- 
lute dependence  on  superior  help,  both  for  in- 
struction and  strength  in  religion,  for  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  the  performance  of  every  duty  : 
for  indeed  all  works  performed  by  man  merely, 
are  but  the  works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  by 
which  no  flesh  can  be  saved.  It  is  but  the  old 
man  with  bis  deeds,  trying  to  obey,  trying  to 
climb  up  to  heaven  some  other  way  than  by 
Christ,  or  by  the  ability  which  he  giveth,  where- 
by they  that  are  his  can  do  all  things  through 
his  strengthening  influeuce.  Here  is  the  mys- 
tery of  law  and  gospel. 

Many  high  professors  of  Christianity,  who 
value  themselves  greatly  upon  their  rejection  of 
works,  and  upon  what  they  call  faith  in  Christ, 
are  yet  as  "ignorantly  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,"  as  ever  the  Jews  were; 
and  so  do  not  "  submit  themselves  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God."  Such  the  apostle  described 
formerly,  and  such  there  are  now;  they  profess 
great  veneration  for  this  very  doctrine  of  the 
apostle,  and  are  as  ignorant  of  his  meaning,  as 
the  Jews  were  of  that  righteousness  which  they 
rejected  in  order  to  establish  their  own. 
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It  was  not  onlj  after  Christ  came  in  that  ottt- 
ward  body,  that  the  Jews,  by  going  about  to  es- 
tablish their  ovn,  did  not  submit  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God  :  (read  Rom.  z.  8,)  it  was  long 
before  also ;  it  was  whenever  they  depended  on 
the  more  creatnrely,  or  outward  performance  of 
those  things  which  God  had  instituted  among 
them :  for  the  letter  without  the  life  will  kill. 
The  offering  of  incense  will  be  as  offering  swines' 
blood,  unless  it  be  done  under  a  sense  that  tlie 
preparation  of  the  heart  and  answer  of  the  tongue 
are  of  the  Lord. 

Every  religious  work,  done  merely  in  man's 
ability,  is  a  work  or  deed  of  the  law,  by  which 
no  flesh  shall  bo  justified,  and  yet  the  doers  of 
the  law  shall  be  justified,  though  not  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law.  The  deeds  of  the  law  can  never  re- 
deem the  soul  from  sin,  nor  quicken  it  to  God. 
But  he  that  is  a  real  doer  of  the  law,  must  be 
therein  helped  by  a  principle  of  divine  life,  must 
know  the  inward  righteousness  of  Christ,  and 
without  being  a  doer  of  the  divine  law,  in  this 
ability,  no  man  is  saved ;  for  the  hearers  of  the 
law,  talk  what  they  will  of  faith  and  imputation, 
if  they  are  not  doers  of  it  in  this  seuse,  shall  not, 
as  Paul  sajrs,  be  justified  :  but  the  full  bringing 
in  of  the  better  hope  justifies ;  for  Christ  is  then 
alive  in  us,  he  is  our  hope  of  glory,  and  by  him 
we  livingly  draw  nigh  unto  God,  feel  after  him, 
and  find  him,  know  our  souls  made  alive  in  him, 
and  united  to  him  ;  this  does  indeed  make  per- 
fect even  touching  the  very  conscience. 

Here  the  conscience  is  made  clean,  being 
washed  with  pure  spiritual  water,  thoroughly 
and  really  cleansed  by  the  inward  spiritual  blood 
and  cleansing..  Here  the  soul  is  baptized  into 
Christ,  and  livingly  puts  on  Christ,  is  baptized 
with  him  into  real  death  to  all  evil,  else  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  rising  with  him  into 
newness  of  life ;  for  where  evil  is  lived  in  and 
lives  in  us,  there  full  newness  of  life  is  not  and 
cannot  be  known  :  /or  this,  with  nil  the  daubings 
of  nntempered  mortar,  all  the  crying  of  peace, 
peace,  through  belief  in  a  mere  imputed  righteous- 
nesji,  is  still  the  old  man  with-  his  deeds ;  who  is 
and  will  be  in  the  alienation  and  separation  from 
God.  But  where  the  better  hope  is  fully  brought 
in  and  our  whole  man  is  under  the  influence  of 
Christ,  our  inward  hope  of  glory,  here  the  only 
true  doer  of  the  law  is  brougbt  forth,  who  never 
fails  of  divine  justification,  because  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  God's  law  is  fulfilled  in  the  soul ;  and 
indeed  nothing  can  pass  away  of  it,  till  it  be 
thus  fulfilled  ;  it  remains  and  will  remiiin  in  force 
against  or  npon  us  until  we  thus  know  it  fuU 
filled. 

Christ  came  not  and  comes  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil  it ;  and  none  can  say  they  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace,  who  do  not  know  the 
law  fulfilled  in  them.  Paul  says,  "  We  are  not 
without  law  to  God  ;"  but  that  man  who  is  not 
under  the  law,  nor  yet  has  known  it  fulfilled  in 


him,  is  far  from  being  under  grace.  Grace 
teaches  the  denial  of  all,  not  part  only,  but  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  also  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  even  here  in  this 
present  worlds  How  then  can  he  that  liv«8 
otherwise,  and  disregards  or  submits  not  to  these 
teachings  of  grace,  be  under  grace  T  No,  no; 
some  men  have  strange  notions  of  grace,  and 
think  a  state  of  grace  consistent  with  a  life  of 
pollution ;  but  Christ  has  told  us,  "  whosoever 
comraittcth  sin,  is  the  servant  of  sin,"  John  viii. 
34,  and  his  apostle,  that,  "  his  servants  ye  are  to 
whom  ye  obey."  Rom.  vi.  16.  Grace  allows 
of  no  inqnity,  requires  a  clean  heart,  a  pure  con- 
science, the  denial  of  all  ungodliness  ;  and  where 
Christ  rules,  it  must  be  so,  for  his  fan  is  in  his 
hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor  and 
burn  up  all  the  chaff,  in  those  who  know  the  full 
work  of  his  fiery  baptism,  with  unquenchable 
fire.  This  is  the  state  of  one  who  is  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace ;  for  though  he  is  not 
without  law  to  God,  yet  he  has  passed  from 
it;  for  it  is  he  who  still  in  degree  transp^esseth 
it,  though  he  may  desire  to  know  it  fulfilled  in 
him,  that  is  undor  it  and  in  condemnation  ;  but 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  wholly 
in  Christ  Jesus.  Why  so  ?  Because  they  walk 
not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.  This  is 
being  under  grace,  for  here  the  teachings  of 
grace  are  complied  with ;  all  ungodliness  is 
denied. 

This  is  certainly  the  case  where  there  is  not  a 
walking  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit ;  for 
what  saith  the  apostle,  "  Walk  in  the  spirit  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  Gal.  v. 
16.  Again,  "The  flesh  lustcth  against  the  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  the  fle.sh,  and  these  are 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other  ;"  Gal.  v.  17;  in- 
deed so  contrary,  that  it  is  impo8.siblo  for  him 
that  walkcth  in  and  after  the  spirit,  to  live  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  :  so  that 
the  apostle  was  very  safe  in  his  assertion  that 
such  should  not,  because  lie  knew  they  could  not. 

Our  blessed  jjord  also  tells  us,  «  No  man  can 
serve  two  masters ;"  but  many  who  will  think 
themselves  his  followers,  and  servants  too,  plead 
a  privilege  of  serving  his  enemy  at  his  expense, 
and  of  being  in  him,  whilst  under  the  condemna- 
tion of  his  righteous  law  of  light;  although  it  is 
certain  there  is  "  no  condemnation  to  those  who 
abide  really  in  him  ;"  not  because  he  becomes 
"  a  cloak  for  their  sin.^,"  by  imputation  of  his 
righteousness  to  them  whilst  they  remain  sinful 
in  themselves  ;  for  this  is  as  glaring  an  absurdity 
as  can  be,  and  impossible  to  be  true  ;  but  by 
actually  doing  away  their  sins.  H«  shall  suve 
his  people  from,  not  in  their  sins ;  his  work  is 
sahadoa.  TIrs  is  the  destruction  of  sin ;  he 
destroys  the  wrrks  of  the  devil,  makes  an  abso- 
lute end  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and  brings  in  ever- 
lasting rightenusoesB,  true  holiness,  without 
which  none  shall  sec  the  Lord. 
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This  is  oeTor  imputed,  indeed  cannot,  in  the 


natare  of  things,  be  imputed  to  the  sinner  coU' 
tinning  in  sin.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  imputeth  not  iuiquitj  ;"  but  wb j  ?  Be- 
oanse  his  sins  being  remitted,  and  his  soul 
cleansed,  he  is  in  fellowship  with  his  God.  But 
there  is  no  fullowsbip  between  light  and  dark- 
noss,  Christ  and  belial.  God  will  forever  impute 
sin  to  the  soul  that  liTeth  in  it.  He  is  in  eternal . 
opposition  to  all  evil ;  therefore  evil  deeds  must 
always  bring  under  condemnation ;  it  is  an  im- 
possibility that  any  man  should  be  holy  in  Christ 
whilst  he  is  sinful  in  himself.  God  sees  us  as 
we  are,  but  man  is  prone  to  believe  absurdities, 
and  will  in  general  sooner  lay  hold  of  almost  any 
broken  reed,  and  believe  an  impossibility,  thnn 
submit  to  the  daily  cross  of  Christ,  which  alone 
can  slay  the  enmity,  and  bring  him  into  real  dis- 
oipleship.  Indeed,  what  cannot  that  man  believe, 
who  can  think  himself  holy  in  Christ,  and  yet  be 
actually  unholy  !  It  is  true  Christ  reconciles  to 
God,  and  justifies  the  ungodly ;  for  if  we  were 
not  ungodly,  what  need  of  reconciliation  and 
justification  ?  The  work  of  reconciliation  is  of 
twain  making  one  new  man,  and  so  making  peace; 
justification  is  the  making  him  just  who  was  not 
so  before. 

(Tobceoiitlnacd.} 


goodneu  and  mercy  followed  him  with  his  glori> 
ministration   of  condemnation,   which   ef- 


ons 


roT  Frieodt*  IatelHK<>iM«r. 

"  Gtether  up  th«  fragments  thai  remain,  that  nothing 
may  be  lo»t." 

In  the  divine  economy  nothing  is  lost,  and 
lately  being  at  the  house  of  my  dear  friend  John 
Hunt,  cf  New  Jersey,  I  was  kindly  furnished 
with  several  letters  written  by  his  son,  Wille^ 
Hicks  Hunt  (since  deceased).  I  read  them  with 
deep  interest,  and  it  felt  to  mc  at  the  time  that 
"  Friends'  Intelligencer"  would  be  a  pioper  and 
acceptable  place  for  appropriate  extracts  from 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  survivors.  I  requested 
them,  together  with  the  account  of  his  last  ill- 
ness and  death,  which  his  father  furnished  mc, 
which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  connect  in  the 
form  of  a  memoir.  Joseph  Foulke. 

LETTKR  FROM   BIS   fATHER. 

£ancocag,9fh  mo.  Sfh,  1855. 

Dear  Friend  : — Believing  that  the  dying 
testimonies  of  those  who  have  been  called  from 
works  to  rewards,  have  their  peculiar  usefulness, 
I  was  made  willing  to  answer  thy  request  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  few  last  years  of  the  life 
of  my  dear  eldest  son  Willct  H.  ffunt,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  6th  day  the  26th  of  6th 
month,  1855,  in  the  30tb  year  of  his  age. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  there 
was  a  manifest  change  in  the  man,  after  leaving 
his  father  to  seek  a  livelihood  for  himself.  He 
tried  many  things  which  subjected  him  to  that 
kind  of  company  which  was  unprofitable,  and 
calculated  to  lead  him  down  to  the  chambers  of 
death.     But  ever  to  be  praised,  God  in  matehle$t 


fected  the  mighty  change.  He  now  longed  to 
leave  the  city,  and  way  opeoing  he  removed  from 
Philadelphia  to  Salem,  New  Jersey.  "  Here  (as 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  sister)  I  find  is  tne 
place  appointed  for  me  of  God,  for  here  it  was  I 
was  enabled  to  renew  my  covenants,  which  I  have 
labored  to  keep  inviolate."  In  another  letter  to 
his  .sister  he  says,  "  I  am  very  busy  at  the  car- 
penter trade,  and  |bo  far  my  labors  have  beea 
crowned  with  success." 

While  he  resided  in  Salem,  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister  dated  1  mo.  10th,  1851,  «  As  the 
age  of  manhood  has  arrived  upon  me,  the  strag- 
gle of  business  occupies  the  most  of  my  time 
and  attention,  as  thou  knowest.  I  have  expe- 
rienced much  in  my  lift). 

"  Yes  dear  sister,  I  have  been  ayoutli  that  has 
rebelled  against  a  very  acute  and  sensitive  con- 
science, and  before  death  overtakes  us,  may  we 
experience  that  redemption  that  can  only  extri- 
cate us  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  from  ruin. 
Oh  !  often  does  my  mind  dwell  on  the  past 
scenes  of  our  childhood.  Thoxe  happy  houfs 
we  spent  tofrethcr,  never  reflecting  upon  futu- 
rity. But  ah  !  true  arc  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet, "  The  summer  is  past,  the  harvest  is  ended, 
and  we  are  not  saved."  What  a  touching  passage 
in  this.  Doe-iitnotapplyforcibly  to  every  »inner? 
It  most  assuredly  docs  to  mc,  I  candidly  confess." 
I  recommend  tlicc.  my  dear  sister,-  to  search 
diligently  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  for  in  them 
thou  wilt  find  more  lasting  and  useful  iDstruetion 
than  in  any  other  book.  It  is  a  schoolmaster 
that  leadeth  unto  Christ,  for  they  testify  of  me, 
saith  the  Lord.  But  thou  may  remark,  this  is 
strange  lauguafte  for  Willet  to  use,  &c.  But  no 
matter  things  have  changed.  I  yet  feci  that  I 
am  not  the  worst  creature  that  ever  lived,  and 
do  intend  to  strive  with  all  my  might  to  do  the 
right  thing ;  though  sometimes  it  seems  almost 
impossible ;  yet  I  live  in  hopes  that  futurity  may 
bo  cmwncd  with  righteoasnei>s,  and  lasting  hope. 
I  do  intend  to  keep  the  holy  Scriptures  more 
constantly  in  my  mind.  1  do  most  firmly  believe, 
that  the  day  will  come  when  we  will  be  brought 
to  account  for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  while 
here  on  earth.  And  it  sometimes  makes  a' deep 
impression  on  my  mind.  Ah  I  dear  F'ister,  thou 
can  perceive  that  I  have  rebelled  ogainst  a  very 
acute  and  sensitive  conscience.  Uh  I  what  r»> 
bellion  I  have  passed  throngh,  unknown  indeed 
to  every  one  but  my  God. 

In  another  letter  to  bis  sister,  dated  Banco- 
cas,  6tb  mo.  15th,  1851,  he  says,  "I  again 
make  an  humble  attempt  to  write  thee  a  few 
lines,  and  in  so  doing,  I  earnestly  enquire  after 
thy  health,  assuring  thee  that  mine  is  good,  only 
laboring  at  times  under  great  nervous  debility." 
"  We  were  favored  this  afternoon  with  the 
company  of    — — ,  who    held   an  appointed 
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meeting  at  lUnoocas.  It  was  largely  attended. 
He  spoke  pointedly  to  the  subject  of  oar  soul's 
salvation  ;  it  took  a  deep  hold  on  my  mind.  I  took 
it  directly  to  myself;  I  did  not  get  an  interview 
with  the  dear  man.  I  departed  in  agony  of  mind ; 
my  heart  throbbed  in  my  bosom.  I  was  indeed 
entirely  unnerved.  Oh  !  dear  sister,  thou  know- 
eat  me  not ;  no  one  knows  me.  I  am  a  traveller 
alone,  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  pathway,  beset  with 
thorns,  where  the  viper  and  other  venomous  rep- 
tUet  are  the  only  inhabitants.  The  secrets  of  my 
heart,  tho  dark  things  therein,  under  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  these  serpents,  are  unknown  to 
any  but  myself  and  the  Searcher  of  bearto.  I 
cannot  pen  my  thoughts;  I  cannot  speak  them, 
it  is  beyond  my  pen  to  describe.  It  is  beyond 
my  tongue  to  utter.  It  is  enough  to  break  down 
the  strongest  mind.  I  have  forgotten  wisdom. 
I  have  avoided  understanding  and  discretion,  for 
they  are  the  companions  of  Troth  and  Bighte- 
ousness. 

"  The  words  of  the  dear  minister  this  after- 
noon worked  strongly  on  my  mind,  also  my  dear 
father  this  morning  spoke  powerfully.  It  broke 
me  down,  I  was  overcome  ;  I  sobbed  aloud.  The 
Friend  this  afternoon  in  the  course  of  his  com- 
munication said,  "  wilt  thou  go  on,  wilt  thou  re- 
main in  the  clutches  of  the  enemy,  who  has  com- 
passed thee  about  unto  the  soul,  and  is  earnestly 
seeking  thy  everlasting  ruin  ?" 

It  appears  at  the  time  ho  wrote  these  two  let- 
ters to  his  sister,  his  residence  was  at  Salem,  and 
he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Bancocas,  to 
whom  the  last  was  written.  His  father's  letter 
to  me  goes  on  to  state,  that  "  after  remaining  for 
some  time  at  this  place  (Salem),  industriously 
engaged  in  business,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
house ;  and  was  received  with  joy.  He  assisted 
jn  the  work  on  the  farm  a  short  season,  and  then 
engaged  in  business  with  a  carpenter  at  ^nco- 
cas;  there  he  gave  great  satisfaction,  prospered, 
and  grew  in  good  esteem  among  his  friends,  and 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  He  became 
more  and  more  solid  and  reflective,  his  conversa- 
tion and  countenance  manifested  tho  change  of 
heart.  He  frequently  complained  of  great  in- 
ward weakness  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but 
continued  to  work  at  his  trade  until  winter,  when 
he  came  home  and  employed  himself  at  light 
services,  as  he  felt  able. 

Baring  the  week  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  1855, 
he  came  to  the  city  in  order  to  attend  a  few  sit- 
tings. He  came  to  my  lodgings,  appeared  very 
serious,  and  had  but  little  to  say.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  concluded  to  return  immediately  home, 
where  he  arrived  to  take  hia  chamber  and  die. 
He  was  confined  about  a  week,  during  two  or 
three  days  of  which  time  his  pain  must  have 
been  severe,  but  no  complaint  or  murmur  es- 
caped his  lips.  As  he  drew  near  his  close  he 
appeared  to  lay  very  easy ;  and  as  we  sat  so- 
lemnly around  his  bed,  I  asked  him  if  be  had 


anything  in  his  mind  he  wished  to  communicate 
to  his  father  ?  After  laying  a  little  while  ha 
was  at  his  own  request  raised  up  on  a  pillow.  Ill 
this  poeture  after  a  pause  he  said,  "  Baise  up  my 
hands,"  and  as  we  raised  up  his  hands,  it  aj^ 
peared  to  me  the  immortal  spirit  was  about  to 
leave  its  clay  tenement.  After  this  strugrgle  sub- 
sided, we  laid  down  his  hands  again,  which  ap- 
parently were  still  in  death.  He  now  turned  bis 
head,  and  with  a  most  impressive  smile  of  inno- 
cence said,  "^Uii  right!  ^U  it  right!!"  Oh! 
dear  friend,  this  last  testimony  of  my  dear  child 
seemed  to  thrill  through  the  souls  of  all  present, 
and  caused  a  general  burst  of  feeling,  which  to 
some  of  us  will  be  lasting  as  our  natural  lives." 
I  conclude  affectionately,  &c.  thy  friend, 

John  Hunt. 


For  rricndi'  Intelllgancer. 
TBUtH  IS  A  LABTINQ  TBBABUKK. 

Seek  it  then  dear  children,  it  is  a  priceless 
gem,  the  highest,  purest  gift  of  God  to  men,  and 
freely  offered  to  all.  When  found  and  treasured 
in  the  mind's  own  casket,  it  will  embellish  all  con- 
tained therein;  its  qualities  are  various.  It  gives 
to  every  faculty  a  power  of  action,  suited  to  the 
place  appointed  by  the  Creator,  who  made  noth- 
ing in  vain.  It  is  ligtu  to  show  us  how  to  walk,  to 
teach  us  what  is  right,  and  what  is  wrong,  what 
to  choose  and  what  to  shun.  It  nerves  with 
strength  to  do,  or  leave  undone  as  duty  calls. 
It  stands  as  a  monitor  on  all  occasions,  gentle  as 
a  dove,  to  seek  and  listen  with  attention  and  re- 
ceive instruction,  and  its  rebukes  are  proportion- 
ately severe  when  rejected  or  neglected.  Its 
province  is,  to  lead  all  souls  to  God;  that  is, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  land  them  safely  be* 
yond  the  storms  and  tempests  ever  rising  in  this 
uncertain  state  of  being.  Thit  truth  it  Chri$t, 
the  Saviour,  ever  present  with  his  creature  man, 
to  teach  him  wisdom,  and  lead  him  in  the  paths 
of  peace.  Come  to  him,  then,  whatever  be 
yeur  slate,  and  ask  his  blessing,  for  ho  is  full  of 
mercy ;  his  power  is  all  sufficient.  0  let  him  do 
his  work,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Oar  hearts  are  his  temple,  in  them  he  delights 
to  dwell,  and  illumine  every  perception  by  the 
diffusion  of  his  own  radiant  brightness  and  sur- 
prising excellence.  Dear  children  he  visits  yon 
when  very  young ;  by  the  movings  of  his  holy 
spirit,  by  the  touches  of  hi.s  love  to  win  yon  un- 
to himself,  to  make  yon  all  his  own.  Can  you 
appreciate  this  heavenly  guest,  that  presents 
himself  to  your  minds  in  royal  brightness;  and 
offers  to  direct  you  safely  through  time  ?  The 
angel  of  his  presence  sits  by  to  guard  your  pT«- 
cions  minds  from  evil,  to  place  a  check  on  all 
that  is  not  acceptable  to  him  who  gave  yon  your 
being,  and  causes  you  to  feel  disquiet  when  too 
much  inclined  to  self  indulgence,  and  encourages 
also  all  that  is  right  by  sweetly  calming  every 
fear,  and  soothing  every  sorrow  that  may  sUr 
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the  passions  when  self  has  been  denied  some 
darling  pleasure,  or  some  fond  project  has  been  re- 
signed because  a  secret  sense  was  felt  that  it  might 
be  wrong.  Keep  near,  keep  near  this  Oracle 
within,  and  let  obedience  strengthen  your  love 
for  him  who  will  crown  your  existence  with  bless- 
ings of  a  high  order,  if  you  love  him  above  all, 
and  delight  in  his  law,  "  written  in  the  heart 
and  printed  in  the  thoughts."  S.  H. 

9(A  mo.  19(A,  1855. 


Tvt  Prleoda*  ]nteHlg«ii€«r« 

Catherine  Owens  was  a  resident  of  Troy,  N.' 
Y.,  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  an  elder  of  Troy  Monthly  Meeting. 

Though  possessed  of  limited  means,  she  ac- 
complished much  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  uf 
the  poor  and  destitute.  Children  were  the  espe- 
cial  objects  of  her  care,  and  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum at  Troy  owes  its  establishment  to  her  exer- 
Uons. 

Having  no  family  of  her  own,  being  unmar- 
ried, much  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  visiting 
the  solitary  and  friendless,  thus  practically  exem- 
plifying the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  subjoined  testimony  to  her  worth  was 
written  by  one,  intimately  acquainted  with  her, 
though  they  were  not  united  in  religious  profes- 
sion. 

The  tomb  has  recently  closed  over  one  of  our 
moat  beloved  and  valued  fellow  citizens,  Cathe- 
BINS  OwSN,  who  died  on  the  28th  ult.  As  her 
life  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  public  service,  a 
sense  of  justice,  no  less  than  the  grateful  love 
and  profound  sorrow  of  the  community,  compels 
us  to  offer  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  de- 
parted worth. 

Catherine  Owen  was  one  of  that  class  of  greilt 
kod  good  women  for  which  our  city  has  been 
distinguished,  whose  efforts  fur  sutTenDg  hu- 
manity have  brought  comfort  and  encouragement 
into  its  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  It 
is  s  great  misfortune  to  lose  the  moral  power  of 
her  venerated  person  gliding  through  our  streets, 
associated  as  it  was  with  our  most  useful  chari- 
ties, — herself  the  moving  spirit  in  many  of 
them.  Heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and  storm,  were 
alike  to  her.  Her  aged  form,  unbowed  by  the 
weight  of  nearly  four-score  years  which  pressed 
upon  her  placid  brow,  might  at  times  be  seen, 
treading  its  various  ways  on  errands  of  mercy. 
In  our  paths  and  at  our  firesides,  her  very  pre- 
sence kindled  our  hi?arts  to  love  the  destitute 
poor ;  and  she  would  plead  their  cause  with  the 
gentlest  accents,  when  her  example  failed  to 
move  us.  She  represented  their  wants,  drew  a 
simple  picture  of  their  sufferiogp,  took  us  and 
our  children  to  their  comfortless  dwellings,  and 
by  the  love  she  manifested  for  them,  and  the 
light  of  her  own  blessed  spirit  oast  upon  the 
scene,  helped  us  to  forget  the  revolting  circum- 
Btanees  incident  to  their  oondition,  and  to  con- 


template only  our  common  humanity  in  our  com- 
mon origin  and  destiny.  She  brought  the  rich 
into  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  was  even  a 
greater  benefactor  to  them,  for  she  Called  forth 
their  benevolent  affections  and  made  charity  at- 
tractive by  her  own  beautiful  exemplification  of  it. 

Catherine  Owen's  silent  influence  pervaded 
every  class  of  society.  Hers  was  not  that  low 
form  of  charity  which  relieves  mere  physical 
wants.  She  had  ever  for  the  recipient  of  her 
bounty  a  smile  of  approbation,  and  a  kindly 
word  of  advice  or  instruction.  Her  time,  her 
thoughts,  her  affections,  and  her  personal  atten- 
tions in  their  own  miserable  abodes,  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  the  poor.  In  return  they  yielded 
to  her  influence,  and  sought  to  improve  them- 
selves and  their  condition. 

Her  religion  prompted  her  "  to  visit  the  fath- 
erless and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  to  minister 
to  their  wants,  but  the  office  in  which  she  most 
delighted  was  the  care  of  the  fatherless.  The 
orphans  were  her  peculiar  charge.  Her  heart 
embraced  them  all.  Their  moral  training,  their 
physical  comfort,  their  intellectual  cultivation, 
the  refinement  of  their  senaibilitieii,  the  exercise 
of  their  social  affections,  all  that  is  requisite  to 
make  one  good  and  wise,  respectable  and  happy, 
were  considered  by  her  essential  to  their  welfare. 
All  that  a  father's  care  or  a  mother's  love  could 
dictate  she  sought  to  obtain  for  them.  To  ac- 
complish her  wishes  she  practised  the  strictest 
self-denial,  the  most  persevering  industry,  and 
the  most  untiring  energy.  The  home  provided 
for  them  in  the  Orphan's  Asylum  was  gladdened 
by  many  a  beam  of  sunshine  through  her  influ- 
ence with  our  benevolent  citizens.  When  these 
children  gathered  around  her  coffin,  and  their 
tears  fell  upon  her  shrouded  form,  we  wept  for 
them,  for  we  felt  that  they  were  orphaned  afresh. 
Whose  love  would  supply  the  place  of  her  ten- 
der affection  ?  But  we  remembered  that  "when 
my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  the  Lord  tak-  ■ 
eth  me  up."  He  will  raise  up  another  mother 
to  add  to  the  number  of  those  noble  women  who 
now  make  the  orphan  children  their  own.  She 
was  the  friend  of  all  who  were  orphaned  in 
heart.  Like  her  Divine  Master  she  was  the 
friend  of  sinners,  to  do  them  good. 

Catherine  Owen's  influence  was  so  unobtrueivs 
that  it  stole  upon  us  as  unconsciously  as  the  silent 
dew.  Unlimited  power  was  yielded  to  this  gen- 
tle woman.  She  was  allowed  to  do  all  the  good  « 
that  the  strength  and  ability  conferred  upon 
her  by  her  Heavenly  Futher  would  permit.  Mo- 
ney was  freely  plac>.'d  at  her  disposal  by  gentle- 
men, when  f>he  informed  them  that  it  was  needed 
for  the  orphan  or  dcbtitutc. 

She  was  lovely  in  person,  agreeable  in  man- 
ners, and  eminently  social  in  disposition.  She 
combined  in  an  unusual  degree  mildness  with 
firmness,  prudence  with  intrepidity,  and  activity 
of  life   with  serenity  of  mind.    Her  character 
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seemed  to  exhibit  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
"love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance." 
From  her  stand-point  the  faults  of  others  were 
ooncealed  by  their  good  qualities.  Reproaches 
were  unknown  to  her,  the  law  of  kindness  was 
upon  her  lips,  and  that  charity  which  "  ihinketh 
no  evil"  in  her  heart.  In  her  society  we  were 
led  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  The  good 
qualities  and  the  good  deeds  of  others  were  her 
favorite  theme. 

Free  from  prejudice,  and  loving  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  in  art,  and  in  human  character,  she 
remained  to  an  advanced  age  in  sympathy  with 
the  world.  She  was  willing  to  spend  and  be 
spent  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  fel- 
low  creatures.  But  although  not  weary  of  it, 
her  r^ards  were  above  its  narrow  sphere. 
She  was  willing  as  St.  Paul  expressed  himself, 
"either  to  continue  with  you  for  furtherance  and 
joy  in  the  faith,  or  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  fiar  better." 

In  this  state  of  mind  the  angel  of  death  called 
her.  He  came  "  in  an  hour  when  she  thought 
not,"  'yet  found  her  watching.  He  delivered 
his  message  kindly,  and  she  was  not,  for  God 
took  her.  It  scemeJ  to  us  a  translation.  We 
gazed  after  her  in  her  heavenward  course,  and 
prayed  that  her  mantle  might  fall  upon  us,  en- 
riched with  those  exalted  virtues  which  are  the 
fruits  of  righteousness. — Troy  Budget. 

Qln  FROM  AN  ABBESS  TO   HEB    NCNS. 

Subtniuion  to  God. — Imperfect  Rdxgvm*. 

(Coniljiuad  (ram  page  420.) 

Although  the  imperfect  religious  is  far  from 
possessing  a  permanent  sense  of  the  value  either 
of  spiritual  instruction  or  of  religious  opportuni- 
ties, and  hence  not  unfrequently  attends  tbetn 
with  disgust,  and  oftener  still  with  negligent  in- 
difference, yet  it  also  frequently  happens  that 
she  assists  at  them  with  fervor,  because  she  has 
experienced  spiritual  sweetness  and  comfoit  in 
attending  them. 

At  such  seasons  she  suffers  her  heart  to  attach 
itself  to  them  as  an  end.  She  becomes  discon- 
tented when  other  duties  deprive  her  of  a  con- 
tinual attendance  upon  them,  and  she  places  her 
sole  desire  upon  this  sensible  comfort,  instead  of 
upon  submission  to  the  will  of  Ood,  who  bestows 
satisfaction  and  joy,  or  withdraws  them  in  what- 
.«ver  manner,  and  at  whatever  seasons,  he  sees 
best. 

If,  in  addition  to  any  hindrance  in  attending 
divine  ordinances,  God  also  withdraws  his  seusi- 
ble  comforts  from  her  soul,  she  then  becomes 
altogether  perplexed,  and  no  longer  knows  where 
to  betake  herself,  or  whither  to  look  to.  The 
very  ground  of  her  hope  seems  to  fail  her,  and 
Gbd  becomes,  as  it  were,  inaccessible  to  her,  be- 
cause she  was  accustomed  to  seek  him  through 
the  medium  of  frames  and  feelings,  which  coa- 


tinaally  fluctuate,  instead  of  upon  the  firm  ground 
of  faith,  which  is  immutable.  Hence  she  falls 
into  great  weakness  and  discouragement,  if  not 
into  despair,  as  though  she  had  lost  every  thing, 
although  in  reality  Ood  remains  to  her  as  entirely 
as  before,  nay  he  may  be  said  to  remain  to  her 
in  a  more  perfect  and  holy  manner,  since  it  is 
without  any  foreign  mixture  of  her  own  self- 
complacency,  if  she  were  but  sufficiently  spiritu^ 
ally-miudcd  to  discern  and  to  appreciate  it. 

When  in  this  state  of  desolation,  no  longer 
finding  any  pleasure  in  spiritual  things,  she  only 
drags  herself  unwillingly  to  all  her  religious  ob- 
servances, as  though  to  pay  an  unwilling  debt, 
and  as  though  they  became  useless  as  soon  a^ 
they  no  longer  contributed  to  her  pleasure.  Yet, 
in  fact,  they  ore  perhaps  then  most  useful,  be- 
cause most  humbling.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  in 
especial  mercy  that  he  has  withdrawn  the  sun- 
shine of  his  countenau«e,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
discovering  to  her  conscience  the  subtle  self-love 
and  self-complacency  which  was  mingled  with 
her  dedication  to  him.  The  very  lesson,  which 
his  love  »et8  before  her,  is  to  teach  her  to  prove 
the  inmost  ground  and  intention  of  her  heart,  by 
discovering  to  her  that  she  had  hitherto  been, 
step  by  step,  following  God  for  her  own  pleasure, 
not  from  unmingled  adoration  of  his  holiness,  or 
unfeigned  obedience  to  Iiis  will,  abstracted  from 
spiritually  selfish  ends ;  God,  therefore,  in  very 
faithfulness,  is  willing  to  deliver  her  from  this 
delusion,  by  discovering  to  her  the  ground  of  her 
heart,  and  teaching  her  to  follow  him  from  dedi- 
cation to  htm  only. 

The  imperfect  religions  earnestly  desires  that 
the  Lord  may  soon  restore  to  her  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  but  she  does  not,  in  the  mean  time, 
examine  her  own  heart,  and  pray  to  him,  and 
wait  before  him,  until  he  be  pleased  to  discover 
unto  her  wherefore  he  has  withdrawn  it.  She 
does  not  take  to  heart  his  chastisement,  and 
earnestly  desire  that  the  dew  of  his  spirit  should 
so  fructify  it,  as  to  cause  it  to  bring  forth  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  She  only 
views  it  as  so  much  lost  time,  and  thus,  uncon- 
sciously to  herself,  despises  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord.  Hence,  not  regiirding  it  as  bis  message 
to  her  sou],  far  from  seeking  to  listen  to  it  with 
reverence,  and  humble  herself  under  his  mighty 
hand,  she  only  struggles  impatiently  to  free  her- 
self from  this  disagreeable  state,  and  to  induce 
another  less  buwiliatiDg. '  This  she  vainly  im<- 
agines  she  can  efi'cot  by  her  own  industry,  not 
recollecting  that  the  spirit  of  God  alone  can  be 
the  true  comforter.  Nor  will  he  ever  become 
the  comforter  of  that  soul  which  is  uiiwilling 
foUy  to  submit  to  his  holy  and  purifying  visit- 
ings,  as  the  convincer  of  sin. 

She  is  not  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
peace,  but  in  that  in  which  God  has  placed  it. 
It  is  neither  inherent  in  ordinances,  in  reading, 
in  prayer,  nor  in  meditation;  but  in  unfeigned 
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knd  Doreserved  submission  of  heart  and  sool  to 
the  conduct  of  Ood  over  us,  so  that  we  may  from 
the  very  ground  of  the  mind,  adopt  the  language 
that,  "  whether  we  live,  or  whether  we  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's." 

Christ,  the.  all-sufficient  Saviour,  it  no  less 
faithful,  as  to  what  he  does  in  us,  than  what  be 
does  fur  his  people.  No  sooner  has  his  disciple 
received  his  free  justification,  than  his  Spirit  in 
equal  faithfulness  carries  on  the  work  of 
sanotiGcation.  He  therefore  in  mercy  bestows 
those  successive  discoveries  and  corrections  of 
ein  which  can  never  be  removed  but  by  either 
quenching  the  light  of  his  Spirit  by  an  awful 
apostaoy,  or  by  opening  the  eyes  of  our  heart  to 
the  blessed  influx  of  his  heavenly  light,  and 
purifying  our  heart  by  an  operative  faith  on  him 
who  is  equally  styled  onr  wiad  im,  our  redempr 
tion,  and  our  sanctific&tion. 

The  imporfect  religious  has  not  considered 
this ;  she  is  therefore  truly  distressed  at  her  deso- 
late state ;  much  because  she  thiuka  she  has  made 
-shipwreck  of  the  fitiith  ;  more  perhaps  at  the  loss 
of  that  self-complacence  with  which  she  previ- 
ously flattered  herself,  and  received  the  flattery 
of  others,  on  her  spiritual  attsiomenta.  She 
therefore  makes  all  sorts  of  efforts  to  remedy  the 
barrenness  and  dryness  of  her  soul.  But  her 
endeavors  are  made  in  her  own  will.  Her  ex- 
pectation is  from  her  own  efforts.  As  though 
the  will  of  man  could  effect  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

Hence  she  ransacks  all  the  good  books  she 
can  by  any  means  obtain,  to  fill  her  mind  with  a 
store  of  good  thoughts,  but  their  abundance  does 
not  profit  her,  because,  whilst  she  busies  hersej.f 
with  industry  to  hoard  them,  she  forgets  to  seek 
the  benediction  of  God — the  dew  from  above 
which  can  alone  cause  them  to  fructify.  Hence 
she  reads  spiritual  works  abundantly,  but  she 
scarcely  ever  waits  on  the  Lord  to  listen  to  his 
voice  in  the  secret  of  her  soul.  She  forgets  that 
it  is  not  those  who  labor  in  the  form  of  external 
observances,  but  those  who  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
wait  on  the  Lord,  who  renew  their  strength : 
they  it  is  who  shall  mount  with  wings  like  the 
eagle,  who  shall  run  and  nut  be  weary,  and  who 
shall  walk  and  not  £iint.  She  forgets  that  the 
end  of  all  religious  truth  is  its  applioatioa  by  the 
good  physician  to  the  soul. 

She  therefore  seeks  out  and  reads  with  avidity 
all  books  of  devotion,  and  collects  the  greatest 
variety  and  number.  She  also  diligently  seeks 
after  ail  who  are  eminent,  or  at  least  celebrated 
for  piety,  and  takes  every  means  of  being  in  their 
company  and  enjoying  their  conversation.  She 
vainly  imagines  that  when  she  shall  have  stomd 
her  mind  with  a  clear  understanding,  and  have 
filled  her  memory  with  a  capacious  treasure  of 
the  truths  of  Scripture,  that  she  shall  be  truly 
religions.  But,  alas  1  she  oilly  experiences,  ae- 
ooNting  to  the  declaration  of  Scriptore,  that  the 


inorease  of  knowledge  is  ofkea  only  the  ioercase 
of  sorrow.  Being  ignorant  of  this,  she  rather 
attaches  herself  to  the  knowledge,  than  to  the 
obedience  of  the  truth.  Thus  the  very  instmo- 
tion  which  proves  a  blessing  to  others,  beeomea 
a  real  source  of  hindrance  and  of  self-delusion  to 
her.  She  has  the  misfortune  rather  to  seek  to 
know  the  truths  of  God  because  they  are  sub- 
lime, than  to  apply  them  because  they  are  bene- 
ficial. 

Hence  she  introduces  into  her  soul  the  vice  of 
curiosity,  instead  of  inuring  it  to  the  virtue  of 
obedience.  She  resembles  a  man  who,  though 
starving,  should  rather  inquire  curiously  into  the 
various  reoipes  by  which  tho  viands  placed  before 
him  were  composed,  instead  of  ritting  down  to 
renew  his  strength  by  actually  partaking  of  them. 
Thus  surrounded  by  plenty,  her  soul  starves. 

Whereas,  the  perfect  religious  only  wishes  to 
know  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crooified,  this  un- 
happy nun  wishes  rather  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  things  else.  Thus  having  never  dug  deep 
and  become  fully  established  on  the  right  founda- 
tion, she  is  always  learning  many  truths  ;  yet  is 
never  able  to  come  to  the  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  one  fundamental  truth. 

After  a  time  the  state  of  the  imperfect  reli- 
gious becomes  yet  worse.  Finding  her  own 
efforts  vain,  she  is  tempted  to  give  up  all  in  de> 
spair.  Not  being  brought  to  wait  in  humble  si- 
lence before  God,  that  she  may  renew  her 
strength,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  her  desolate 
state,  she  seeks  comfort  from  creatures  to  divert 
the  sense  of  her  sorrows ;  and  thus  her  heart  by 
degrees  lecomes  dissipated  and  alienated  from 
God. 

When  the  imperfeet  religious  sinks  into  this 
neglif^ent  state,  she  gives  herself  no  trouble  as 
to  religious  instruction,  but  vegetates  on  from 
diiy  to  day  without  ever  thinking  of  stirring  up 
the  gift  that  may  be  in  her.  Thus  she  settles 
down  in  a  formal,  heartless  round  of  att::ndance 
at  daily  worship,  reading,  and  the  dress  and 
language  prescribed  by  the  custom  of  her  order, 
whilst  all  is  desolate  and  barren  within. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  this  poor  nun  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  "  the  land  is  desolate 
for  want  of  knowledge,"  since  in  truth  there  is 
nothing  so  poor  or  so  barren  as  the  human  soul, 
when  destitute  of  the  experimental  knowledge  of 
God. 

(To  be  eaa(bia*d.) 


OOD  S  PRESENCE. 

They  who  have  God's  preseDce  have  all  that 
they  need ;  for  in  his  presence  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  his  right  hand  pleasurefor  evermore.  Are 
they  in  doubt  and  danger  7  they  hear  the  Mas- 
ter's voice  saying,  "  Peace,  be  still,"  and  "  It  is 
I;  be  not  afraid  I"  Are  they  in  the  water  or  the 
fire  7  "  When  then  passest  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  thee; — when  thou  walkest  through 
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the  fire,  thou  ahalt  not  be  burned."  Christians, 
indeed,  are  not  over  particular  about  cironmstaB- 
ces,  BO  that  they  are  blessed  with  Ood's  piesenofr 
When  Jesus  is  seen  walking  upon  the  sea,  they 
know  that  there  will  soon  be  a  great  calm.  The 
people  of  God  know  what  winter  is,  as  well  as 
sammer;  they  know  what  thorns  are  as  well  as 
flowers.  Often  do  they  walk  in  desolate  places, 
and  stumble  in  ragged  pathways,  with  a  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt  all  around  them ;  but  when 
Qod  is  with  them,  crooked  things  are  made 
straight,  and  rough  places  plain.  I  ask  not, 
therefore,  whether  you  are  at  ease  or  in  trouble ; 
whether  yon  are  sitting  down  in  green  pastures, 
or  standing  up  in  a  fiery  furnace;  bat  rather, 
1$  there  one  taiAyou  likeunto  the  "  Son  of  Oodf" 
See  Dan.  iii.  25. 


FRIKNDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA.  NINTH  MONTH  39, 1855. 

No  doubt  the  late  proceedings  in  the  caso  of 
Passmore  Williamson  have  caused  heaviness  in 
many  hearts,  not  alone  on  account  of  personal 
privation  occasioned  thereby ;  but  that  such 
things  should  be,  after  the  light  of  Christianity 
has  for  eighteen  centuries  been  spreading  its 
vivifying  influences — and  now  when  it  is  seem- 
ingly beaming  with  powerful  effulgence,  even  in 
our- very  midst,  it  is  indeed  marvellous  that  there 
are  those  who  love  darkness  so  much  more  than 
light,  that  they  close  their  eyes  and  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  first  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
contained  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  and 
enjoined  upon  all  bearing  the  name  of  Christ, 
which,  if  accepted,  would  be  upon  their  hearts  as 
the  beams  of  the  ontward  sun  ever  have  been  to 
all  animated  nature.  But  let  us  not  be  entirely 
discouraged  by  the  siffni  of  the  dmes.  Behind 
these  clouds  of  political  expediency  and  aggran- 
disement, there  is  a  Power,  whieh,  from  seemtngr 
evil,  can  evolve  much  good,  and — ^has  set  the 
how  in  the  clouds. 

We  know  through  what  large  amount  of  suf- 
fering the  principles  first  promulgated  by  Geoi^ 
Fox  were  forcibly  impressed  by  his  coadjutors ; 
until  even  the  scoffers  became  willing  receivers; 
and,  from  the  small  seed,  a  mighty  tree  arose, 
which  has  indeed  spread  its  branchesyW  the  heal- 
ing  ofOie  nationt.  Great  truths  were  produced 
which  have  been,  by  degrees,  permanently  graft- 
ed into  political  and  religious  codes,  and  taken 
root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  bear  abun- 
dant fruit.    Ihese  lovert  of  truth  and  righteoa- 


ness,  patiently  suffered  all  kind  of  persecutions ; 
preferring  death  in  loathsome  prisons  to  the  re- 
nunciation of  one  iingh  testimony.  Like  their 
divine  Master,  "  when  reviled,  tbey  reviled  not 
again" — but,  humbly  received  the  cup  of  perse- 
cution with  the  simple  prayerj  "  Father  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  One 
who  bears  their  name  is  now  realizing  a  small 
portion  of  their  suffering,  and  by  this  humili- 
ating means,  purchasing  perhaps  as  important 
results.  It  may  be  not  alone  the  blessed  boon 
of  freedom  for  millions  yet  unborn,  but  awaken- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  to  realize  the  mo- 
narchical power  of  that  law  by  which  a  peaceable, 
unoffending  citizen  can  be  held  in  confinement 
by  the  will  of  one  man,  without  limitation  or  ac- 
countability. We  desire  that  he  may  con> 
tinue  firm  to  his  trust,  with  patient  humility, 
and  are  exceedingly  desirous  that  our  Society 
may  not,  in  this  season  of  excitement,  compro- 
miro  one  principle,  or  swerve  from  avy  of  our 
testimonies  either  in  word  or  act — but  endeavor 
at  all  times  to  observe  the  'apostle's  injunction, 
"  Be  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer" — "  Be  pa- 
tient; establish  your  hearts;  for  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  draweth  nigh.  Take  the  prophets  who 
have  spoken  in  tho  name  of  the  Lord,  for  an  ex- 
ample of  suffering  affliction,  and  of  patience." 
We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  only  way,  per- 
manently, to  establish  the  good  which  we  desire. 

The  letter  from  Charles  Sumner  which  ap- 
peared in  our  last,  was  published  without  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Association. 


Died, — Suddenljj  on  the  29th  of  last  month, 
Edmund  P.,  son  ot  Margaret  E.  Bacon,  aged  37 
years  and  6  months. 

— ,  After  a  brief  illness,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  her 
home  near  BichmonJ,  Ind.,  (Elizabeth,  consort 
of  William  Thistlelhwaite,  in  the  6l8t  year  of  her 
age.  So  peacefully  did  the  messenger  fold  about 
her  the  mantle  of  immortality,  that  it  should  be 
rather  said,  life  passed,  than  that  she  died. 

From  the  North  American  of  9th  mo.  8,  ISbS. 
WALDENSIAN  TBOUBLSS    ENDED- 

The  unhappy  differences  which  had  existed 
between  the  French  and  Italian  portions  of  th« 
Church  of  the  Waldenses,  were  settled  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Synod  held  at  Tour  recently.  Dr. 
DeSanctis,  the  leader  of  the  Italian  party,  who 
had  been  involved  in  difficulties  with  Mr.  Meille, 
which  led  him  to  decline  the  professorship  of  th« 
new  theological  seminary,  was  present,  became 
reconciled  to  his  late  antagonist,  and  accepted 
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the  post.  Each  made  a  speech  characterised  by 
much  emotion,  in  which  the  faults  of  the  past 
were  confessed,  and  buried  in  oblivion.  The 
conclusion  of  the  scene  is  thus  described. 

This  done,  DeSanctis  and  Meille,  "  so  long  and 
80  bitterly  divided,  obeving  a  common  impulse, 
fell  into  each  other's  arms ;  and  the  whole  Sy- 
nod, the  numerous  audience,  and  even  a  priest 
who  had  come  there  as  a  spy,  all  burst  into  tears. 
A  member  then,  hardly  able  to  coaimand  his 
emotion,  offered  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  amid 
the  sobs  of  the  assembly.  It  was  a  noble  scene, 
where  the  power  of  Gud's  spirit  was  uaiversally 
felt.  The  Synod  spent  an  hour  in  sweet  bro- 
therly coneratulations,  and  then  returned  to  its 
work,  which  was  carried  on  unto  the  end  in  a 
mo't  lovely  Christian  spirit." 

The  following  information  extracted  from  the 
New  York  Tribune  of'the  15th  inst.,  is  an  in- 
teresting exposition  of  the  opinion  of  one  learned 
in  the  law  upon  a  similar  case,  to  that  which  is 
now  claiming  attention. 

The  case  of  Passmore  Williamson  very  natu- 
rally recalls  that  of  Yates  v.  the  People,  which 
was  disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  Errors  of  this 
State  in  1810.  The  prisoner  having  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  custody 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Albany  for  mal  practice  and 
contempt,  was  brought  into  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  wri^  of  habeas  corpus,  and  after  due  ex- 
amination there  of  the  cause  of  commitment,  he 
was  ordered  to  be  remitted  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sheriff,  there  to  remain  in  the  same  conditioB  in 
which  he  was  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the 
Writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Upon  thi.<>,  a  writ  of  er^ 
ror  was  brought,  returnable  in  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors, and  the  question  was  whether  a  writ  of  er- 
ror would  lie  in  the  case,  and  whether  that  court 
could  revise  a  commitment  for  contempt  by  a 
judge  of  an  inferior  court.  As  a  member  of  the 
court.  Do  Witt  Clinton  gave  his  judgment  in  fa- 
vor of  the  prisoners.  The  following  extract  from 
his  opinion  is  interesting  in  its  application  to  the 
question  now  under  discussion  : 

"  It  i>  alleged  that  the  pardoning  power  may 
be  extended  to  the  prisoner,  which  will  afford 
him  complete  relief.  The  mercy  of  the  Execu- 
tive is  one  thing  and  tlie  justice  of  the  Court 
another.  A  pardon  is  not  a  remedy  in  the  course 
of  the  law.  It  may  or  it  may  not  be  afforded 
at  pleasure,  and  is  entirely  extrinsic  from  judi-. 
cial  proceedings.  The  sum  of  the  reasoning 
is  this:  That  a  citizen  may  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  without  the  accusation  of  a  grand  or  the 
interposition  of  a  petit  jury,  and  on  the  'mere 
fiat  of  a  single  judge;  that  this  judge  shall  be 
without  control  and  the  citizen  without  appeal ; 
that  he  must  continue  imprisoned  for  life,  unless 
the  judge  shall  relent,  or  unless  the  Executive 
•hall  pardon.     Thit  doctrine  may  tuit  the  meri- 


dian of  Oonttantinaple,  but  i$  utterly  rqmtfnant 
to  the  ffenitu  of  a  free  government.  If  the  Gover- 
nor cannot  or  will  not  pardon,  and  if  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  or  will  not  relieve,  then  a  citizen 
may  at  any  time,  on  the  grounds  contended  (or, 
be  incarcerated  for  life  by  a  court  eompoted  of  a 
tingle  judge,  and  without  the  benefit  of  a  trial 
by  his  peers,  and  the  judge  cannot  be  called  to 
account  for  his  conduct.  For,  if  I  rightly  un- 
derstand the  positions  which  are  maintained, 
they  are  these:  A  court  may  commit  for  con- 
tempt, whether  perpetrated  in  court  or  not.  This 
commitment,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  cannot  be 
examined  or  overhauled  by  any  other  tribunal, 
but  it  is  to  be  considered  as  final  and  conclusive, 
and  it  may  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
court.  If  the  prisoner  is  brought  up  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  the  court  is  to  remand  him  the 
moment  it  is  perceived  to  be  for  a  contempt,  and 
no  writ  of  error  will  lie  on  this  decision  ;  and  al- 
though thit  may  be  wicked  and  opprettice,  and 
may  operate  at  an  impritonment  for  liff.,  yet  the 
court  so  acting  is  not  liable  to  punishment;  for 
a  commitment  is  a  judicial  act,  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  no  judge  can  be  questioned  for  judi- 
cial acts  as  such.  Here  then  is  a  case  (exclu- 
ding the  favorable  interposition  of  the  Executive 
or  Legislature,)  where  an  unjust  or  tyrannical 
jud^e  may,  at  pleasure,  imprison  an  innocent 
man  for  life,  and  yet  place  punishment  at  defi- 
ance. A  doctrine  pregnant  with  such  monstrous 
absurdities,  and  teeming  with  such  horrible  re- 
Bultsj  can  never  be  in  unison  with  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  a  free  and  enlightened  system  of  ju- 
risprudence. And  although  I  trust  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  such  practices  in  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  yet  we  ought  to  fix  our 
eye  <yn  futurity.  The  all-pervadibg  force  of  cor- 
ruption and  the  all-grasping  lust  cf  power  may 
raise  up,  for  the  destruction  of  unborn  genera- 
tions, men  who  will  devote  themselves  to  oppres- 
sion and  to  blood.  Why  are  we  to  expect  an 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  nations  ?  In 
the  true  course  of  events,  we  must,-  indeed,  tra- 
vel the  round  of  human  calamity.  Pestilence 
and  war,  famine  and  oppression,  will  visit  ns, 
and  we  must  anticipate  that  in  some  period  the 
Tresiljans  and  the  Jeffrieses  of  former  times  will 
live  again  in  our  tribunals — men  who  will  im- 
prison under  the  forms  of  justice,  and  murder 
with  all  the  solemnities  of  law. 

Although  the  public  papers  have  contained 
minute  details  connected  with  the  arrest  of  Pass- 
more  Williamson,  we  present  the  following  full 
statement  from  his  father,  published  in  the 
North  American  of  the  18th  inst.,  as  we  believe 
it  can  be  relied  on  : 

What  were  the  real  facts  which  rendered  the 
resort  t-o  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  case  of 
Wheeler's  slaves  an  impossibility?    Sofficient 
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are  within  my  knowledge,  and  I  will  state  them 
as  briefly  aa  I  can. 

Passniore  Williamson  is  my  son,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  me  in  business,  at  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Arch  streets.  That  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  aforesaid,  and  Secretary 
of  its  Acting  Committee,  has  already  been  re- 
peatedly  stated.  On  the  18th  of  the  Seventh 
month  (July)  last,  at  fall  4i  o'clock  P.  M.,  I 
was  standing  by  his  side  at  his  desk,  when  W  il- 
liam  Still,  clerk  at  the  office  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  entered  our  office,  and  laid  on  Pass- 
niore's  desk  in  front  of  me,  an  open  and  almost 
illegibly  written  note,  which  I  picked  up,  and 
having  with  difficulty  read,  handed  it  to  Pass- 
more,  who  also  read  it.  The  substance  of  the 
information  it  contained  was,  that  there  were  at 
Bloodgood's  Hotel,  on  Walnnt  at.  wharf,  three 
slaves,  with  their  master,  who  had  brought  them 
there,  and  was  intending  to  tako  them  thence  to 
N.  York  by  the  5  o'clock  line;  that  said  slaves 
desired  their  freedom,  and  a  request  that  some 
one  would  immediately  come  down  and  attend  to 
the  case.  Still  proposed  that  they  should  resort 
to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  to  which  Passmore  replied,  "  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so,"  and  assigned  two  reasons, 
1st  "  that  there  was  no  Judge  in  the  rity,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  who  had  authority  to  grant  the  writ :" 
and  2nd,  "  that  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
procure  the  writ,  and  have  it  serred,  even  if  a 
Judge  were  at  band  to  grant  it."  lie.  Pass- 
more,  being  then  particularly  engaged  with  busi- 
ness preparatory  to  leaving  the  city  that  evening, 
by  the  11  o'clock  train  of  cars  for  Harrisburg, 
to  attend  an  election  of  officers  for  a  Telegraph 
Company,  next  day,  at  that  place,  stated  it  was 
impracticable  then  to  go  himself,  and  requested 
Scill  to  proceed  immediately  to  Bloodgood's,  and 
attend  as  well  as  he  could  to  the  slaves  and  their 
rights ;  and  if  he  could  do  no  more,  to  endeavor 
to  see  them,  <io  as  to  be  able  to  describe  there, 
and  then  to  send  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  New 
York,  so  that  the  case  could  be  met  in  a  proper 
way,  upon  their  arrival  there.  Still  then  started, 
as  it  were,  to  attend  to  the  instructions  given 
him,  but  when  passing  out  of  our  door,  turned 
upon  his  heel  and  inquired  whether  there  was 
anything  to  prevent  the  slaves  leaving  their  mas- 
ter if  they  saw  proper  to  do  so  ?  To  which  in- 
quiry Passmore  replied,  "  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  go  where  they  please,  and  they  can  do 
BO  unless  forcibly  restrained  by  their  master." 
Still  then  left  our  office  to  proceed  to  Blood- 
good's ;  Passmore  resumed  his  business  at  hi.s 
desk  in  fiont,  and  I  passied  back  to  my  desk, 
where  I  usually  sit. 

Within,  I  think,  throe  minutes  afterwards, 
Passmore  again  threw  down  his  pen,  left  his 
desk,  put  on  his  coat  and  hat,  and,  without  a 
word  spoken  by  either  of  us  to  the  other,  he 
hastily  left  the  office.    I  had  no  doubt,  howover, 


I  as  to  where  or  the  purpose  for  which  he  went. 
After  what  appeared  tome  then  a  very  short ab> 
sence,  (I  think  not  exceeding,  though  it  may 
have  been  less  than  a  half  an  hour,)  he  returned 
to  our  office,  and  to  myself  and  John  Famum, 
who  happened  then  to  he  with  me,  he  related 
the  circumstances,  as  to  himself  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  release  of  Jane  Johnson  and 
her  two  children  from  the  custody  and  control  of 
their  previous  master,  on  board  the  steamboat 
Washington  ;  their  passing' from  thence  over  the 
wharf  and  down  Delaware  Avenue  to  Pock 
street,  and  from  that  point  seeing  them  enter  a 
carriage  at  Dock  and  Front  streets,  and  driven 
off.  The  relation  then  made  by  him  was,  in  sub- 
stance, and  I  think  almost  in  terms,  the  same  as 
was  made  by  him  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  20th  of  6ame  month,  (two 
days  later,)  upon  his  affirmation,  and  by  leave 
of  the  Court. 

After  Passmore 's  return  to  our  office,  as  above 
stated,  be  was  constantly  and  uninterrnptedly 
engaged  in  preparing  business  at  his  desk  until 
10}  o'clock,  with  the  single  exception  of,  in  the 
meantime,  going  to  his  home  for  his  evening 
meal,  and  perhaps  changing  his  clothes  prepara- 
tory to  leaving  the  city  for  Harrisbnrg.  During 
most  of  the  evening  I  was  present  with  him  in 
our- office ;  and  at  lOi  o'clock  or  later  he  lefk 
it ;  I  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  retired  im- 
mediately to  my  chamber  for  the  night,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  asleep  in  my  bed.  At  11  o'clock 
my  wife  woke  lAe,  and  stated  that  our  door  bell 
had  been  twice  rung.  I  immediately  arose,  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  front  window  of  my  cham- 
ber, from  which  I  distinctly  saw  at  least  three 
persons  on  and  near  my  door  steps,  only  one  of 
whom  I  then  recognized  as  Deputy  Marshal 
Wm.  H.  Miller,  who  was  spokesman  on  that  oc- 
casion. I  inquired  their  business.  He  informed 
me  they  wanted  to  see  Passmore  Williamson,  to 
serve  a  writ  upon  him.  I  informed  them  dis- 
tinctjy  and  explicitly  that  this  (meaning  my 
house)  was  not  the  residence  of  Passmore,  nor 
was  he  then  here;  that  it  was  his  place  of  huti- 
neM,  where  he  was  ordinarily  to  be  seen  during 
business  hours ;  that  his  residence  was  with  his 
own  family,  at  No.  32  Buttonwood  st.,  between 
Franklin  and  Eighth  streets,  and  that  he,  Pass- 
more,  was  then  from  hoibe,  on  his  way  to  Har- 
risburg, where  his  doty  required  him  to  be  next 
morning. 

.  Notwithstanding  my  explicit  statement,  the 
party  manifested  by  words  and  conduct,  decided 
incredulity  in  regard  to  the  faots ;  so  much  so, 
as  to  evince  a  desire  still  to  have  admission  into 
my  bouse.  I  regarded  myself  insulted,  impro- 
perly and  wantonly,  and  therefore,  without  say- 
ing more,  I  retired  again  to  my  bed,  leaving 
them  to  choose  their  own  course  of  procedure. 
I  had  scarcely  laid  down  when  I  heard  the 
steam  whistle  of  the  11  o'olook  train  of  ous 
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Bterting  on  the  west  side  of  Sohnylkill,  or  what 
I  believed  was  such.  Why  it  was  necessary  for 
three  or  more  United  States  officers  to  present 
themselves  at  my  door,  or  that  of  Pussmore  Wil- 
liamson, at  11  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  onl;/  par- 
pose  of  serving  a  writ  npon  Attn,  is  for  those 
officers  themselves,  or  those  whom  they  were 
serving,  to  explain.  Other  persons  can  only  ima- 
gine and  surmise.  That  it  was  their  intention, 
nnder  instructions,  on  gaining  admission,  to  ran- 
sack the  hoase  from  'bottom  to  top,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  and  taking  into  custody 
"  Jane,  Daniel  and  Isaiah,"  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  them  under  tho  kind  oare  and  protection 
of  a  superior  officer,  /  tBt'll  not  attert.  Next  morn- 
ing at  6  o'clock,  as  nearly  as  I  can  say,  my  door 
bell  was  again  rung.  I  opened  the  door,  and 
received  from  the  hand  of  Deputy  Marshal  Mil- 
ler tho  original  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued 
against  Pussmore  Williamson,  returnable  at  8 
o'clock  P.  M.  of  the  said  day,  (19th  July) 
which  I  subsequently  handed  to  E.  Hopper, 
Esq.,  and  requested  that  he  would  attend  at  the 
place  and  hour  designated,  for  the  purposq  of 
manifesting  proper  respect  to  the  Court  and  it» 
procets,  by  giving  the  necessary  explanation  as 
to  Passmore's  alwence  from  home,  and  his  eon- 
sequent  want  of  knowledge  of  any  such  process 
having  issued.  The  evening  of  the  same- day, 
a  eopy  of  an  alias  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  issued 
against  Passmore,  was  handed  to  me  at  my  door 
by  Deputy  Marshal  Miller,  the  original  of  which 
was  left  by  some  person,  I  know  not  who,  at 
Passmore's  house  on  Buttonwood  street.  The 
writ  wiis  returnable  next  morning^at  10  o'clock. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  about  8}  o'clock 
Passmore  made  his  appearance  at  our  office,  with 
the  alias  writ  in  his  hand.  He  then  informed 
me  he  had  arrived  at  home  from  Harrisburg  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  of  that  morning,  and 
that  he  had  in  no  way  heard  of  the  writ  having 
been  issued  nntil  informed  of  it  by  his  wife  af- 
ter his  arrival.  I  informed  him  that  Edward 
Hopper,  Esq.,  the  day  before,  had,  at  my  in- 
stance, appeared  at  Court,  and  explained  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  absence  from  the  city,  and  pro- 
posed that  he  should  avail  himself  of  his  aid  as 
council  in  preparing  his  return  to  the  writ. 
Passmore  assented,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  £. 
Hopper's  office.  The  return  was  there  endorsed 
upon  the  writ,  Passmore  himself  writing  it  in 
the  usual  form,  acoordiog  to  the  dictation  of  his 
oounoel,  and  having  thus  proceeded  therein  to 
the  proper  point,  I  requested  a  pause,  and  pro- 
posed adding  the  words — "or  at  any  other 
time," — which  being  approved  by  both  Passmore 
and  his  counsel,  they  were  accordingly  inserted ; 
then  believing,  as  I  now  do,  that  those  words 
Asserted  truth  and  only  truth,  in  the  denial  of 
any  custody,  power  or  possession  by  him  of  the 
parties  commanded  by  the  writ  to  be  produced. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case  within  my  own 


knowledge ;  and  I  do  not  and  eanoot  doubt  but 
that  I  am  in  possession  of  full  and  precise  infor- 
mation, from  himself  and  from  others,  of  every 
part  of  Pusmore's  agency,  actings  and  doings 
in  any  way  relating  to,  or  having  connexion  with 
the  release  of  Jane  Johnson  and  her  two  chil- 
dren from  the  custody,  possession  and  control  of 
John  H.  Wheeler,  her  and  their  assumed  mas- 
ter, on  board  the  steamboat  Washington,  at  Wat- 
nut  street  wharf ;  and  I  have  now  no  hesitation 
in  saying  and  averring — as  I  have  repeatedly 
heretofore  said  and  declared  to  individuals — 
that  I  fully  and  heartily  approve  of  every  act, 
matter  and  thing  which,  either  from  my  own 
knowledge,  or  from  information  derived  from 
himself  or  others,  I  know  or  believe  was  by  Pass- 
more  done  and  performed,  or  caused  or  procured 
to  be  done,  performed  and  acted  in  connexion 
with  that  case.  Thob.  Williamson. 


STAMPED     KNTKLOPKS — MODS    OV    MANU- 
fACTCKE. 

The  paper  from  which  the  envelopes  are  manu- 
factured is  made  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and 
bears  the  water  mark,  "  P.  O.  D.  U.  8."  These 
initials  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  United 
States,  are  so  arranged  that  they  appear  on  each 
envelope  after  the  paper  is  cut.  The  paper  is 
brought  in  large  sheets  from  the  mills,  packed 
in  coses,  and  carefully  counted  and  marked  in 
divisions  of  fifty  sheets  each.  This  is  tho  first 
counting.  When  it  arrives  at  the  factory,  it  is 
examined  and  reckoned  again  to  ascertain  that 
the  number  of  sheets  agrees  with  tho  invoice. 
This  is  the  second  counting.  It  is  then  taken 
to  the  catting  room,  in  the  basement  of  No.  157 
Pearl  Street.  In  this  room  is  situated  the  in- 
genious cutting  machine,  driven  by  steam  power. 
The  knife,  which  is  made  of  the  exact  size  and 
shape  of  the  envelope  before  it  is  folded,  is  placed 
upon  a  file  of  four  hundred  sheets,  and  being  set 
under  the  lever  of  the  press,  is  made  to  pass 
easily  through  the  whole  thickness  of  paper,  pro- 
ducing, in  about  three  seconds  of  time,  four  hun- 
dred envelopes,  cleanly  and  perfectly  cut,  ready 
to  receive  the  stamp  prepiratory  to  being  folded. 
The  sheets  thus  cut  are  counted  a  third  time,  and 
conveyed  to  the  stamping  or  embossing  room  oa~ 
the  first  floor.  Here  arc  ten  or  twelve  ingeni> 
ously  constructed  embossing  processes,'  superin- 
tended by  as  many  intcUigent  and  expert  young 
women.  Each  press  stamps,  with  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  impression,  as  near  as  we  could  judge, 
about  sixty  envelopes  per  minute,  after  which, 
having  been  counted  a  fourth  time,  and  the  im- 
perfect impressions,  if  any,  removed,  they  are 
banded  to  another  class  of  young  women,  whose 
business  it  is  to  place  the  adhesive  self-sealing 
preparation  on  the  outer  flap  of  the  envelopes. 
So  skilful  are  the  hands  in  this  department,  that 
one  person  it  able  to  prepare  and  dry  about  six 
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ilunuand  self-sealiDg  envelopes  per  honr  I  After 
thia,  they  are  counted  the  fifth  time,  and  pressed 
jfi  the  folding  department.    The  maoliines  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  are  among  the  most  in- 
genious and  perfect  that  we  have  ever  vitnessed. 
Ten  or  twelve  of  these  are  employed,  and,  like 
the  stamping  presses,   each  is  managed  by  a 
yonng  woman.    The  press  moves  with  the  most 
perfectly  regularity.     The  sheets,  now  cat  into 
the  proper  shape,  stamped,  and  made  self-sealing, 
are  brought  to  this  instrument,  which  completes 
the  process,  and  in  an  instant  of  time,  prepares 
each  envelope  for  use.    A  feeding-band  is  em- 
ployed, on  which  the  flat  envelope  is  laid  ;  it  is 
thus  carried  forward  to  an  apparatus  which  places 
the  adhesive  gum  on  the  side-flaps,  folds  the 
envelope,  &stcns  it,  and  drops  it  into  a  tin  box 
which  quietly  eountt  oif  its  contents  into  layers 
of  twenty-Jive  each,  and  hands  them  over  to  be 
counted  again,  bandaged  and  packed,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  Post  Master  General.     About 
fifty  hands  are  constantly  employed  in  this  de- 
partment alone;  and  we  understand  it  is  Mr. 
Nesbitt's  intention  to  manufacture,  in  addition 
Vb  those  made  for  the  Government,  a  supply  of 
his  beautiful  article,  unstamped,  for  the  trade.— 
Nfw  York  TVme*. 


For  VrlcDda'  lalelllg. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ELIZABETH  PICKEIUX6, 
OF  GERM  ANTOWN,  Pa. 

**  I  com.*,  hj  thj  grmce  1  eume.'* 

Tbete,  thy  last  ipoken  words  oo  earth, 

I  leem  to  hear  them  now, 
While  dews  of  death  were  gathering  fast 

Upon  thy  placid  brow; 
And  Seraph  bands  awaited 

Tbe  loved,  the  good  the  fair, 
Who  bail  trod  Heaven's  courts  before  thee 

To  hail  thy  entrance  there. 
Some,  in  the  warmth  and  gladness 

Of  youth's  roost  joyoBs  day. 
Some,  in  the  dewy  twilight 

Of  life's  declining  ray. 
Have  gone  from  earth  forever, — 

Their  conflicts  all  are  o'er. 
And  through  deep  tribuUtion 

Have  gained  Iha  Eternal  shore. 

A  year  has  flown,  my  sister, 

Siaee  thy  spirit  paased  away 
From  loved,  familiar  paths  of  life 

To  Heaven's  unclouded  day. 
Though  bright,  and  ever  brightening, 

Were  tbe  beanteons  things  of  time, 
Tet  bow  dim  to  ihti  their  brightness, 

To  the  radiant  light  Divine. 
Prepared,  in  mansions  of  the  blest. 

Thy  wakening  eye  to  greet. 
Where  pilgrim  bands,  from  every  clime. 

Id  sweet  communion  meet. 

A.  J. 
Bocks  Coonty,  9tb  mo.  Sth,  18SJS. 


P. 


"  Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine? 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  faom  the  mine  T 
Wisdom  to  gold  ]>refer  t  for  tie  much  less 
To  make  oar  ferlnne,  than  our  happiness." 

Teuae. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  STRENGTH. 

BT   KABIB  XOSBAC. 

Give  me  thy  strength,  my  Father ;  I  am  frail. 
And  weak  and  helpless,  unto  thee  I  pray 
For  strong  upholding  power,  lest  by  the  way 

My  footsteps  falter,  and  my  courage  fail. 

I  need  thy  strong  assistance — many  foes 
Are  waging  warfare  with  a  fearful  strife, 
While  I,  devoid  of  strength — almost  of  life- 
May  not  attempt  such  numbers  to  oppose. 

Give  me  thy  guidance,  Father,  round  my  way 
So  imny  dangers  lie  and  hidden  snares. 
That  I  am  fearful  oft,  lest  unawares 

My  feet  into  some  secret  pitfall  stray. 

The  wrong  so  oft  in  guise  of  right  appears. 
The  evil  often  hidden  from  my  view. 
That  I  am  doubtful  sometimes  what  to  do; 

iHj  brain  bewildered  and  confused  by  fears. 

How  oft  o'er  duty's  pathway  clouds  like  night 
Spread  darkest  shadows,  and  no  single  rsy 
Appears  to  show  the  safe  and  better  way. 

Father,  'lis  tbee  alone  can  guide  aright. 

Give  me  thy  grace,  my  Father,  day  by  day. 
As  newer  trials  come,  and  earthly  cares 
Increase  the  burden  which  mv  spirit  bears; 

Thy  grace  to  lighten  care  and  cheer  the  way. 

Give  me  thy  grace  wheir  hope's  glad  ray  appears, 
Gilding  the  future  with  its  golden  light, 
While  I,  enchanted  by  the  glorious  sight. 

Know  nought  of  sorrow  or  foreboding  fears. 

Oh  I  then  I  need  thy  grace  to  guide  aright. 
Lest  quite  bewildered  by  the  brilliant  ray, 
I  tread  unheedingly  the  now'ry  way, 

Till  duty's  safter  path  be  Inst  to  sight. 

Give  me  thy  guidance  ever  on  my  way 
Throughout  the  i>trangely  varied  path  of  life— 
Thy  strength  to  conquer  io  the  hour  of  strife. 
And  all-safficicDt  grace  for  every  day. 

PrtMn  tbe  T«l«ur«  H»«r. 
A  CnAPTER   ON   COMETS. 
(Conrloiicd  from  page  408.) 

The  period  of  the  arrival  of  5iome  other  comets 
is  now  ascertained  with  a  precision  equal  to  that 
of  the  planet.s.  Ooe,  known  by  the  name  of 
Gncko,  revolves  round  the  sun  in  the  short  period 
of  1211  dajit,  or  about  3|  ycar!>.  It  has  no  tail, 
but  presents  a  very  iudi  finite  nucleus  at  that  end 
of  the  oval  figure  next  the  sun.  Another  comet, 
revolving  in  2410  days,  or  about  6J  years,  is 
named  after  the  astronomer  Biela.  It  has  a  very 
soiall  tail,  and,  even  when  brightest,  is  bsrely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  obliquoly  crosses 
the  orbit  of  our  planet  twice  in  its  revolution,  and , 
if  at  that  moment  the  earth  were  at  tbe  same 
point  of  its  unnual  orbit,  it  would  become  a  most 
conspicuous  and  brilliant  object,  and  we  should 
have  to  plunge  through  a  portion  of  the  nebu- 
lous matter  of  the  comet.  On  account  of  the 
great  rarity  of  this  body,  it  would  afford,  per- 


haps, no  appreciable  resistance  to  our  solid  glooe ; 
so  that  there  would,  perhaps,  be  little  or  no  mis- 
chief from  the  collision.  As  the  motion  of  the 
two  bodies,  however,  would  be  in  different  direc- 
tions, great  and  destructive  hurricanes  might  be 
produced  in  our  atmosphere;  nor  do  we  know 
that  oometary  matter  would  prove  salubrious  to 
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hnmaii  lungs.  Hovever,  some  millions  of  years 
mast  pass  before  this  merely  possible  rencontre 
can  happen;  in  which  prodigious  interval  the 
Tery  thin  matter  of  this  comet  may  become  dissi- 
pated in  space,  or  absorbed  into  the  sun,  while 
our  own  globe  may  have  reached  its  final  con- 
summation. At  this  comet's  last  visit  in  1846, 
it  was  clearly  seen  to  separate  into  two  distinct 
bodies,  and  the  fragment  was  readily  obscrred  as 
a  smaller  comet.  Their  apparent  distance  asun- 
der continually  increased,  aud  at  its  maximum 
was  about  one-third  the  apparent  diameter  of  oar 
moon.  Both  bad  tails,  and  the  offtspring  in  all 
respects  bore  resemblance  to  the  parent.  They 
were  traced  for  nearly  three  months,  moving 
parallel  with  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years  will  make  us  acquainted  with 
two  or  three  more  periodic  oomets. 

We  have  already  shown  that  Biela's  oomet  is 
the  only  one  from  which  a  collision  could  roaaon- 
ably  be  apprehended.  We  shall  now  prove  how 
insignificant  is  the  quantity  of  matter  even  of  a 
large  coinet.  In  1770,  one  of  these  bodies  sud- 
denly surprised  the  philosophio  world.  Its  mag- 
nitude and  extent  at  one  time  were  such,  that 
while  the  nucleus  was  on  the  horison,  its  tail 
reached  the  zenith.  It  appears  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  great  mass  of  Jupiter  for  its  appear- 
ance at  all ;  and,  what  is  also  curious,  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  same  cause  that  we  have  never  seen 
it  since  1  Mons.  Lexell,  who  carefully  observed 
and  computed  its  elements,  believed  it  to  move 
in  what  is  termed  by  mathematicians,  an  eccen- 
tric ellipse,  in  the  period  of  about  5  J  years;  and 
as  other  observers  and  computers  justified  his 
conclusion,  tho  question  was  naturally  askad — 
Why  had  it  not  been  frequently  seen  at  its  pre- 
vious approaches  to  the  sun?  As  this  could  not 
be  answered,  and  as  the  severest  examinations  of 
the  computations  cast  no  doubt  on  their  correct- 
ness, astronomers  were  content  to  wait  till  1776 
for  its  expected  approach.  From  its  relative 
position  to  the  earth  aud  sun,  however,  at  that 
time,  it  was  foreseen  that  it  must  then  elude  ob- 
servation.    It  has  never  since  been  seen. 

As  these  facts  seemed  to  throw  a  suspicion 
over  the  best  deductions  of  the  talented  mathe- 
maticians of  that  day,  the  curious  problem  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Science.  By  taking  into  account 
the  position  of  Jupiter  in  1767,  antecedent  to  the 
comet's  appearance,  and  subsequently  in  1779 
(assuming  the  period  of  5}  years),  it  was  found 
that  in  1767  it  came  within  nine  million  miles  of 
Jupiter,  and  thus  a  change  was  produced  in  its 
original  solar  orbit,  in  which  new  orbit  it  could 
never  have  been  observed  from  tho  earth.  Its 
previous  non-appearance  seemed  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  month  of  August,  1779,  it  again 
came  so  near  to  Jupiter  as  to  pass  between  his 
third  and  fourth  satellites;  it  was  at  this  time 
only  about  one  million  of  miles  distant  from  him, 


being  one-fifth  nearer  than  his  fourth  moon.  The 
attraction  of  the  planet  was  now  greater  upon  the 
comet  than  the  solar  attraction,  in  the  high  pro* 
portion  of  200  to  1 !  With  such  a  force  dif  torb- 
ing  that  of  the  sun,  the  oomet  was  thrown  again 
into  a  new  path,  which,  after  it  had  quitted  the 
neighborhood  of  Jupiter,  would  carry  it  away 
forever  beyond  the  range  of  our  vision,  unless 
some  further  extraneous  power  should  again 
alter  its  track.  So  small  was  the  mass  of  this 
great  comet,  that  the  motions  of  the  small  bodies 
forming  Jupiter's  satellites  were  not  in  the  least 
degree  deranged.  Had  the  velocity  of  the  comet 
been  considerably  less,  it  might  have  been  de- 
tained by  Jupiter  as  a  member  among  his  moons. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1770,  the  comet's  distance 
from  the  earth  was  only  about  seven  times  that 
of  oar  moon,  and  yet  not  the  least  influence  was 
observed  on  the  tides,  nor  any  disturbance  of  our 
atmosphere;  while  its  period  was  lengthened 
above  two  days  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 

Comets  are  very  numerous ;  many  hundreds 
have  been  observed,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
more  have  escaped  observation  from  being  baried 
in  the  sun's  rays,  from  being  above  the  horison 
only  by  daylight,  or  from  being  too  small  and 
funt  to  be  seen  without  telescopes.  A  few  have 
been  sufficiently  bright  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  in  broad  daylight,  and  some  when  only  a  few 
degrees  from  the  sun.  In  the  year  43  b.  C,  in 
1402,  1532,  and  1843,  such  comets  appeared. 

Perhaps  the  mass  of  a  large  comet,  formidable 
as  it  may  appear,  does  not  exceed  a  few  pounds 
weight,  hence  the  impossibility  of  its  producing 
any  appreciable  disturbance  in  our  system.  This 
shows  the  folly  of  those  fears  that  have  been  en- 
tertained on  this  subject.  Whiston  believed  that 
the  great  comet  of  1680  caused  the  deluge  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  and  that  the  same  body  woald 
eventually  destroy  our  world  by  fire.  Bein^  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  tho  physical  constitution  of 
comets,  his  fancy  thus  attributed  the  most  oppo- 
site effects  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  A  large 
comet  that  passes  very  near  to  the  sun  would  cer- 
tainly carry  along  with  it  a  large  quantity  of 
lieat;  but  we  know,  from  the  contraction  of  its 
volume  as  it  recedes,  that  this  heat  must  be  soon 
dissipated  in  space. 

Like  all  the  other  productions  of  their  ador- 
able Creator,  comets  are  doubtless  intended  to 
serve  some  beneficial  purpose  in  the  great  struc- 
ture of  the  nniverse.  The  contrary  supposition 
seems  a  perverse  and  absurd  conclusion,  for  what 
mischief  or  evil  has  ever  been  produced  by  one 
of  these  bodies  7  By  the  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious, it  is  true,  they  have  been  regarded  as  por- 
tents of  disaster,  calamity,  and  devastation ;  bat 
not  tho. slightest  grounds  exist  for  such  aconcla- 
sion.  In  the  popedom  of  Caliztus  III.,  while 
the  Turks  were  at  war  with  the  papal  powers, 
Halley's  oomet  suddenly  appeared  with  an  ex- 
tensive tail,  and  as  it  had  a  considerable  ourva- 
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tare,  which  to  the  terrified  imaginations  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  that  period  gave  it  a  resemblance 
to  the  scimetar  of  their  enemies,  it  was  denounced 
from  the  Vatican,  by  an  anathema  which  con- 
signed it  and  the  Turks  to  the  same  awful  des- 
tioy.  Great  indulgences  were  promised  to  those 
who  would  daily  repeat  their  paternosters  and 
ave-Marias  for  this  desirable  end  ;  and  s  bell  was 
tolled  at  noon  to  convoke  the  faithful  for  this 
holy  purpose.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that 
the  Bomish  church  has  fostered  error. 

Comets,  too,  have  with  equal  absurdity  been 
supposed  to  predict  the  birth  or  the  death  of 
kings,  and  the  overthrow  of  dynasties  I  The 
great  one  that  appeared  in  the  year  43  B.  0., 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Cffisar  (just  too  late 
as  an  omen  of  that  event),  was  represented  as  the 
apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  or  the  ghost  of  that 
hero,  assuming  his  place  among  the  divinities. 
When  Cardinal  Masarine  was  on  his  death-bed, 
on  being  told  that  a  comet  was  visible,  he  re- 
marked, with  satisfaction,  that  it  had  paid  him 
respect  by  its  visit. 

Their  sadden  appearance  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  imposing  and  astonishing  aspect  which  they 
present,  have,  even  in  recent  times,  inspired  ahirm 
and  terror.  One,  however — the  splendid  comet 
-  of  i&jBjjjMScaped  somewhat  of  the  general  odium ; 
for  a^t  was  supposed  to  be  au  agent  concerned 
in  the  remarkably  beautiful  aatumn  of  that  year, 
and  was  also  associated  with  the  abundant  and 
superior  yield  of  the  continental  vineyards,  the 
wine  of  that  season  was  called  thecoiHe<  wine. 

But  this  was  too  lenient  a  conceEsion;  and  the 
daring  innovation  was  repudiated  by  a  medical 
writer  of  our  metropolis,  who  foand  that  this 
comet  bad  been  the  cause  of  some  peculiar  dis- 
ease and  misfortunes  th:it  happened  in  London, 
and  he  particularly  traced  its  influence  in  pro- 
ducing an  epidemic  sickncFS  prevailing  among 
the  cuts  in  Westphalia  !  Alaa  in  our  erring  and 
disordered  world,  we  can  alwuys  find  a  calamity 
to  suit  a  comot,  though  we  may  not  always  fiud 
a  comet  to  suit  a  calamity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  relics  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  astrology  have  contributed  to  the 
errors  on  the  subject  of  cometa  which  still  linger 
in  some  minds.  Hut  what  influence  can  mere 
huge  masses  of  planetiiry  matter,  rolling  with 
amazing  velocity,  and  millions  of  miles  distant 
from  us,  have  up<m  the  actions  and  conduct  of 
free,  intelligent,  responsible  agents?  Reason 
and  common  sense  smile  at  such  an  absurdity. 
To  imagine  that  our  world  of  land  and  water,  of 
rocks  and  metals,  as  it  sweeps  along  through 
space  at  68  thousand;  of  miles  per  hour,  guides 
or  controls,  by  its  mere  mechanical  operations, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  motives  or  destinies, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  (if  they  be  in- 
habited), n  a  proposition  which  only  requires  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment  to  bo  immediately 
discarded.     Yot  such  was  the  ridiculous  hypo- 


thesis in  relation  to  comets  which  our  forefathers 
could  gravely  °  propound,  and  which  is  not  yet 
finally  abandoned  in  regions  where  "  the  school- 
master" has  not  been  "  abroad." 


TREE  PLANTING. 

We  notice  among  the  munificent  bpqnests  of 
Elliot  CrCRSon,  a  legacy  of  95,0U0  to  be  em- 
ployed in  planting  trees  in  Philadelphia.  There 
is  something  touching  in  this  gift,  It  is  fragrant 
of  good  taste  and  friendly  feeling.  It  seems  to 
express  gratitude  for  the  comforting  shade  of 
some  old  tree  under  which  the  weary  philanthro- 
pist had  meditated  his  schemes  of  nsefnlness ; 
and  of  considerate  interest  for  the  health  and 
pleasure  of  future  generations,  who  are  to  people 
the  city  of  his  birth.  And  when  monuments  of 
marble  and  of  bronze  shall,  crumble,  the  broad 
arms  of  the  elm  and  the  oak  shall  stand  out 
against  the  sky  as  the  befitting  memento  of  the 
liberality  and  the  taste  of  the  tree-loving  Philadcl- 
phian. 

Every  one  should  plant  trees.  No  object  is 
more  beautiful  thsn  a  E^prcading  elm,  or  a  lively 
evergreen  ;  none  more  productive  than  the  apple 
or  the  luscious  pear.  Half  the  labor  bestowed 
on  a  single  crop  of  potatoes,  would  originate  an 
orchard,  the  product  of  which  in  a  few  years 
would  be  equal  in  value,  annually,  to  the  potato 
crop,  yet  with  but  little  labor  beyond  the  harvest- 
ing. A  fortnight's  toil  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  in 
transplanting  choice  fruit  trees  to  the  road  side, 
or  tastefully  grouping  them  on  the  lawn,  will 
ultimately  add  more  to  the  value  of  the  place 
than  twice  the  time  employed  in  building  or 
fencing.  For  their  own  comfort,  for  the  sake  of 
their  descendants;  for  the  taste  and  improvement 
of  the  country,  plant  trees — let  every  body  plant 
trees. 

That  bald,  naked  church,  tasteless,  treeless ! 
Who  will  have  compassion  on  the  worshippers, 
and  surround  it  with  trees?  That  di^trict 
school  hoa.se,  bare  and  unsightly;  who  will  in- 
terest the  boys  in  planting  and  protecting  shrubs 
and  trees,  so  that  it  will  make  it  an  attractive  and 
beautiful  spot  ?  Those  verdureless  villages,  vrith 
their  houses  thrust  upon  the  street,  who  will  dis- 
tribute honey-suckles,  and  Virginia  creepers,  and 
prairie  roseo,  that  they  may  be  turned  into 
civilize<l  habitations  7 

There  is  a  softening,  humanizing  influence  in 
horticulture  and  tree-planting,  that  we  could 
wish  wero  more  general.  There  is  too  much 
danger  of  the  gross  and  sensual  and  selfish  in 
our  national  character,  and  while  our  reliance 
must  be  on  religious  and  educational  influences 
to  correct  this  tendency,  we  believe  that  good 
and  only  good,  would  come  of  the  love  for  trees 
and  flowers,  and  the  cultivation  of  both.  It  may 
be  blessed  in  leading  the  heart  up  to  the  love  of 
the  rose  of  Sharon  and  the  garden  of  God. — 
American  Menenger. 
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GnANO  IN  Abundancb. — Conanlar  deepateheB 
oommunicated  to  the  Britiah  Board  of  Trade, 
ainoe  the  Ist  of  January  last,  state  that  deposites 
of  guano  have  been  discovered  in  the  islands 
oompoaing  the  caoton  of  St.  Andres,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oarthagena,  in  the  islands  belonging  to 
the  Eonador,  off  the  ooast  of  the  province  of 
Manabi;  in.  an  islet  called  "Herseat's  Books," 
situated  near  the  island  of  NauKahiva,  in  the 
Marquesas  group ;  on  the  east  end  of  the  iahpd 
of  Guadaloupe;  on  St.  Mark's  Island-;  on  the 
proximity  of  the  bay  of  St.  Bartholomew;  on  a 
small  rock  near  the  south-west  end  of  the  isUnd 
of  Natavidad;  on  the  Maria  island.  The  govern- 
ment of  Carthagena  has  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  guano  from  the  island  of  San  Andres. 


An  Arctic  Expedition,  under  Dr.  Kae, 
fitted  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  has 
started  from  Great  Slave  Lake  for  the  mouth  of 
the  river  where  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's party  were  found,  to  ascertain  more  fully, 
if  possible,  the  circumstancea  attending  their  sad 
fate. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

FiAca  AMD  MsAL. — Floof  is  quiet  but  firm.  Sales 
of  standard  brands  for  export  at  $8  00  per  barrel. 
The  sales  for  home  consumption  are  at  $8  23  up  to 
$8  37  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  $9  M  per  barrel.  Little  is  doing  in  Rye  Flour  ; 
sales  are  reported  at  t6  00.  Penna.  Com  Meal  is  bcM 
at  $4  SO  per  bbl. 

Gaain. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat)  and 
prices  are  again  higher.  Small  sales  of  fair  Penn^l- 
vania  and  Southern  red  at  $1  80  a  $1  87  per  b«sl|*t, 
and  %\  83  a  S3  00  for  fair  and  prime  whit*.  Snji*)! 
sales  of  Penna.  Bye  at  %\  10,  mostly  in  store.  Cfrn 
is  scarce  at  91c,  afloat.  Oats  are  in  better  demand  { 
sales  of  ordinary  and  good  Pennsylvania  at  40c. 

Cattle  Makket. — There  has  been  considerable 
activity  in  the  Cattle  Mirket  the  past  week.  The 
total  stock  in  market  u-as  as  follows:  Beef  Cattle 
1000  head ;  Sheep,  6000 ;  Cows  and  Calves,  130s  Hogs, 
1500.  Beeves  sold  at  from  $8  25  to  $10  SO  per  100 
lbs. ;  Sheep  at  4^  per  lb.,  and  82  75  to  $4  23  per  bead ; 
/..ambs  at  from  $2  to  ^;  Cows  and  Calvi-s  at  |30  to 
$60 ;  hogs  at  from  $8  23  to  $8  73  per  100  lbs. 

GREEN  LAWN  FEMALE  SEMINART  will  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  on  the  Sth  of  Eleventh 
month  next.     Terms,  $30  for  Twenty  weeks.    Com- 
petent Male  and  Female  Teachers  will  have  charge, 
and  Lectures  will  be  given  on  various  branches  taught. 
For  Circulars  ad<lress 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal, 
UnionvilU  P.  O  ,  Ckuttr  Co.,  Pa. 
fitb  DU>.  29th — 4t.  pd. 

KENNET'r~FEMA.LK  SEMINARY.— The  next 
Session  will  open  on  the  5lh  day  of  Eleventh 
month,  ISSS.  The  course  of  study  will  embrace  all 
the  branches  of  a  solid  English  education.  Terms  for 
Boarding,  Tuition,  &c.,  $33.00  per  session  of  Five 
Months.  Pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  $50.  For 
reference,  &c.,  address 

SAMUEL  MARTIN,  Primtipal, 
•th  mo.  22d— It.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  Sth  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $85  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  incladineReferences  and  further  particulars, 
eaqnire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  PHnripal, 
London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  22. 

LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
rOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  13th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  tweoty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 
For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 
ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  15— 2m.       Eldridge't  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  JV.J. 

M00RE8T0WN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  commences  on  the 
first  Second  day  in  the  Tenth  month,  (October.) 
Terms  $140  per  year.  .  For  particulars,  addreaa  the 
Principal  for  a  Circular. 

BENJAMIN  B.  LIPPINCOTT,  Primtipal, 
Sth  mo.  8.        Mooreitown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J, 


W 


ANTED, — ^A  young  man,  (with  or  without  • 
family,)  who  is  a  good   miller  by  trade.    A 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  given. 
A-ldress  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  P.,  Whiteside^,  HI. 

YBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  F0I^!iB8r~' 

The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 

opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hitlborn,  will 

commence  the  first  Second  dsy  of  the  Eleventh  month 

next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Phitada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawin|>. 

Every  attention  will  l>e  given  to  promote  the 
health,  cpmfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

TaaMS. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $M 
per  session,  payable  one-balf  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 

Charles  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 

WiLLiAH  PAaay,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Charles  Kaigbn,  Camden,  N-  J. 

Charles  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

John  Simmohs,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pbilada. 

A.  T.  W.  WaiaHT,,No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Pbilada., 

Principal  of  tkt  Normal  Stkoel. 
Sth  mo.  4 — 4m,  pd. 

ANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 

a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camdea 

Preparative  Meeting.     For  information  apply  to  Jorh 

Hdnw,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooss,  No. 

100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 

R.   A.  WiLLIAKS,  i 

J.  J.  Williams,    V 
Sth  mo.  4— ^m.  F.  SuoBiiAKsa.     \ 


Merrihew  k  TbompsoB,  Printers,  Merehaat  ab.  4th. 
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BKMAKK8  UPON  THK  KNOWLCDOB  OP  THE  ONK 

lORD,  THE  ONLT   TRUE  GOD. 

BT  JOB  SCOTT. 

(OoDtlDtt«d  freii  fmffi  <M.) 

The  apostle,  after  tellinff  the  belierera  they 
were  once  ginners,  adds,  "  but  ye  are  washed,  ye 
are  sanetified,  ye  are  jnstified;"  and  without 
thu  washing  of  regeneration,  this  real  eanotifica- 
tion  of  the  spirit,  no  complete  jostifieation  and 
reconciliation  with  God  can  ever  be  known. 

What  reconciliation  does  man  stand  in  need 
of  7  What  has  separated  him  from  God  P  Has 
any  thing  but  sin  7  Will  God  then  be  reconciled 
to  him  again  t»  sin  ?  No,  verily :  that  which 
d'oth  let  and  separate,  will  forever  let  and  sepa- 
rate, till  it  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  removed,  these  imputarians  may  say,  by 
Christ.  I  grant  it  is,  where  Christ  destroys  the 
works  of  the  devil  in  the  soul,  and  nowhere  else. 
How  is  it  removed  where  it  remains  ?  This  is 
u  gross  delusion,  and  as  rank  absnrditv  as  the 
old  doetrine  of  transubstantiation.  That  was 
contrived  as  an  easy  way  to  get  to  heaven  in  sin, 
and  so  was  this,  and  each  alike  stark  naught  for 
the  purpose.  Qod  is  a  fountain  of  unchangeable 
purity ;  had  it  not  been  so,  sin  would  not  sepa- 
rate the  soul  from  him,  or  from  his  approbation 
And  no  possible  sophistry,  no  twisting,  turning, 
'  or  danbing  a  thousand  ways,  can  ever  reconcile 
oae  aottl  to  him,  that  remains  defiled  with,  or  un- 
der the  power  of  sin.  God  might  as  well  have 
remuned  in  full  nnity  with  Adam  in  his  disobe- 
dience and  alienation,  as  now  to  be  reconciled  to 
any  other  man  in  sin ;  the  same  impossibility 
that  prevented  one  will  forever  prevent  the  other. 

Death,  immediate  death,  was,  spiritually,  the 
consequence  of  sin  to  Adam ;  this  separated  him 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  made  him  a 
wanderer  in  the  earth  ;  and  every  sin  of  every 
•ool  that  is  in  its  original  nature  deadly,  or  a  sin 
nato  death,  will  as  surely  in  like  manner  bring 


spiritnal  death  instantly  upon  the  soul,  and  con* 
tinue  the  soul  under  death  and  banishment  from 
God,  till  it  is  removed,  rooted  out,  destroyed  or 
washed  away. 

Adam  had  his  fig-leaves  for  a  coveringi  and 
ever  since,  his  followers  in  transgression  have 
been  sinning  and  sewing  fig  leaves  together, 
turning  this  way  and  that  to  nide  their  naked- 
ness. But  so  sure  as  the  cherubim  and  flaming 
sword  turned  eveir  way  in  Adam's  day,  against 
him,  so  certainly  do  they  still  against  every  soul 
that  continues  in  sin.  Turn  which  way  he  will, 
these  will  turn  as  many  ways  against  him,  for 
they  are  placed  on  purpose  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life,  and  can  no  more  suffer  any  other 
man  than  they  could  Adam,  to  put  forth  his  hand 
and  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  to  eat,  and  live  for- 
ever. 

Every  soul  that  feeds  upon  the  tree  of  life  will 
live  forever ;  its  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,  but  it  grows  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  God,  where  no  impure  thing  can  come.  No- 
thing can  come  there,  but  what  the  flaming  sword 
has  no  controversy  with  ;  that  is,  none  but  those 
who  have  known  the  seed  of  the  woman,  Christ 
the  life  and  light  of  the  world,  to  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head  in  them.  These  are  saved  by  the 
righteousness  of  Christ ;  snd  there  is  no  mor« 
possibility  of  being  saved  by  Christ,  while  sin 
liveth  in  them,  and  they  in  sin,  than  there  was 
for  Adam,  in  rebellion,  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life; 
it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  very  ground 
of  it,  and  all  the  reason  exists  i.ow  against  it  that 
ever  did. 

The  whole  scope  of  salvation  by  Chritt,  is  that 
of  a  real  bruising  of  satan  under  us,  destroying 
bis  power  in  us,  liinding  the  strong  man,  casting 
him  ont,  utterly  spmling  all  his  goods,  granting 
us  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  preservation 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness  all  the  days  of 
our  lives,  and  nnion  and  communion  with  God, 
the  fonntain  of  all  good,  here  Mid  hereafter  for- 
ever. 

True  it  is,  "  if  sny  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  riohte- 
ous,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  1  John  ii.  1,  2 ;  bat  this  advocacy  and 
propitiation  does  not  exempt  ns  from  the  neces- 
sity of  daily  self-denial,  and  real  inward  holiness, 
else  Christ  would  be  a  doak  /or  our  sms, 
whereas  he  himself  testifies,  that  if  he  "  had  aot 
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come  and  done  tbe  works  which  none  other  man 
did,"  the  people  would  not  have  had  sin ;  "  but 
BOW  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  tint."  John 
XT.  22,  24.  He  died,  not  that  we  might  bib 
with  impunity,  but  that  we  should  henceforth  not 
serre  sin,  nor  live  unto  oureelres,  but  unto  him 
that  died  for  us.  Through  the  mercy  of  God  ia 
Christ,  we  have,  upon  true  faith  and  repentance, 
remission  of  past  sins,  and  this  holds  as  long  and 
as  often  as  upon  any  slip,  deviation,  or  short  com- 
ing, we  lay  hold  on  our  propitiation,  by  true  faith 
and  real  unfeigned  repentance ;  and  this  remis- 
sion is  without  respect  of  persons,  as  elect  or  re- 
probate from  eternity.  He  tasted  death  for  every 
man,  and  is  the  fountain  of  propitiation  for  all. 
"  He  that  will  come  may  come,  and  partake  of 
the  waters  of  life  freely,  without  money  and  with- 
out price."  We  have  none  of  us,  as  men,  any 
thing  wherewith  to  pay  the  price  of  remission  of 
sins ;  if  we  have  it,  we  must  have  it  freely ;  it 
is  an  act  of  free  grace  and  pardon,  but  is  not  be- 
stowed on  those  who  continue  sinning  on,  cruci- 
fying the  son  of  C^od  afresh  and  puting  him  to 
open  shame.  It  is  they  that  come  that  partake 
of  the  waters  of  life,  and  not  they  that  loill  not 
come.  Christ  would  have  gathered  rebellions 
Jerusalem,  (so  universally  is  he  a  propitiation 
for  sin,)  but  thev  absolutely  mould  not ;  hence, 
though  be  stood  ready  a  propitiation  for  their, 
as  for  all  men's  sins,  yet  they  would  not  hare 
the  benefit  thereof,  so  it  becomes  their  con- 
demnation. For  he  docs  not  force  oar  wills,  so 
as  to  destroy  that  free  agency,  without  which  we 
oould  not  be  accountable  creatures. 

It  is  utterly  vain  to  address  mankind,  upon 
the  score  of  religion,  duty,  faith  and  obedience, 
upon  any  other  principles  than  those  of  free  mo- 
ral agency.  If  man  can  have  no  freedom  of 
choice,  say  no  more  to  him  about  his  duty,  leave 
him  to  the  results  of  fatality ;  but  call  him  not 
a  rebel  or  sinner  for  doing  what  his  God  eternal- 
ly decreed  he  should  do,  and  therefore  must  de- 
liyht  to  have  him  do.  If  man  does  God's  will, 
.  what  God  ever  willed  and  determined  him  to  do, 
let  his  fellow  creatures  cease  casting  stones  at 
him ;  cease  to  blame  and  defame  him ;  for  stre 
I  am,  he  pleases  his  God  completely,  who  does 
his  will  exactly ;  and  if  his  kindred  men  would 
let  him  pass  in  peace  through  this  world's  vale, 
.  I  make  no  doubt  at  all,  but  he  must  and  will 
have  the  favor  of  his  God  forever ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  believe,  that  the  God  of  love 
will  ever  punish  man  for  doing  his  own  holy  will, 
and  acting  in  all  things  in  exact  conformity  to 
his  eternal  counsel  and  decrees. 

Sometimes,  when  I  take  a  view  of  the  incon- 
Bistent  opinions  of  the  wise,  learned,  and  reli- 
gious of  our  age,  I  marvel,  and  can  scarcely  tell 
why  some  of  our  greatest  pretenders  to  rei^n 
condemn  the  ignorance  and  absurdity  of  the  an- 
cienU,  save  that  I  know  pride  is  fond  of  self- 
applause.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  doctrine 


of  the  ancients  that  is  more  ridiculous,  or  more 
impossible  to  be  true,  than  this  absolute  repro- 
bation scheme,  and  with  it  ranks  the  modem 
imputation  doctrine,  whereby  God  is  represented 
as  viewiag  men  as  pure  and  holy  in  his  bob, 
whilst  they  are  impure  and  defiled  in  themselves. 

Another  absurdity  is  three  distinct  persona, 
and  yet  one  Grod,  as  before;  and  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  when  the  wisdom  of  this  world  can 
make  these  three  crooked  things  straight,  anti- 
christ will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  God, 
and  nothing  will  thenceforward  remain  unachiev- 
able to  the  queen  of  sophistry,  the  wisdom  of  this 
world.  She  has  through  ages  blinded  the  minds 
of  her  votaries,  and  will  do  so.  What  then  can 
excuse  the  religious  of  this  and  succeeding  ages, 
in  their  voluntary  homage  to  her?  She  will 
never  be  able  to  teach  the  things^ of  God  For 
in  this  one  respeet  I  am  a  firm  predestinarian.  I 
believe,  as  Christ  did,  that  God  has  determined 
to  hide  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  from  her 
forever,  and  leave  her  to  grope  in  darkness;  and 
then  perhaps  the  most  so  when  she  thinks  she  ia 
nearest  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge. 

Alas  I  alas  I  will  men  never  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  attaining  divine  knowledge,  by  abilities 
merely  human  ?  Effects  can  never  exceed  their 
causes ;  divine  things  are  not  knowable  but  by 
divine  instruction  and  illumination.  But,  says 
tbe  wisdom  of  man,  God  has  made  a  divine  reve- 
lation of  himself,  of  his  will,  and  man's  duty,  in 
the  scriptures.  Very  true :  and  to  those  to  whom 
it  was,  or  is  made,  it  was  or  is  an  infallible  mani- 
festation, safe  to  depend  upon,  being  attended 
with  a  certain  knowledge.  But  what  is  he  to  do 
who  has  only  tbe  letter,  and  human  reason  to  ex- 
pound it  f  The  letter  killeth,  and  human  reason- 
ings, not  under  direction  of  divine  light,  have  in- 
tr  dnced  most  dreadful  confasion  and  absurdity 
into  the  many  creeds  in  Christendom. 

What  but  too  ereat  dependance  on  human 
ability  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  has 
made  so  many  of  the  be^t  natural  abilities, 
through  divers  ages,  so  systematically  blind  in 
their  creeds  and  opinions  ?  Is  human  wisdom 
grown  a  whit 'wiser,  in  divine  things,  than  ever 
she  was  ?  If  not,  why  are  men  as  confident  as 
ever  their  forefathers  were,  that  she  is  all-suffi- 
cient to  give  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  all 
divine  instruction  ? 

One  age  condemns  another  as  erroneous.  One 
country,  one  society,  and  one  individual  goes  on 
pronouncing  others  absolutely  wrong,  mistaken, 
and  deceived  ;  and  yet  each  maintains  tbe  suffi- 
ciency of  human  reason,  or  natural  abilities,  to 
understand  the  scriptures,  and  establish  a  system 
of  divinity  consistent  with  unerring  wisdom. 
This  age  condemns  certain  notions  of  past  ages, 
as  abominable  errors.  Those  who  held  said  er- 
rors, thought  human  reason,  unassisted  with  di> 
vine  light,  fully  adequate  to  a  right  understand- 
ing of  scripture.    The  next  age  will  probably  coa 
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demn  the  notions  of  this,  as  grossly  ridiculous, 
and  well  it  may,  many  of  them  !  But  the  next 
age  may  be  assured,  that  all  the  errors  of  this, 
arose  from  the  rejeotioa  of  the  only  key  of  all 
divine  knowledge,  the  divine  light  of  Christ  in 
the  soul ! 

Nothing  ever  did,  or  can  make  things  clearly 
manifest,  out  light.  Natural  light  manifests 
natural  things ;  divine  light,  and  that  alone,  di- 
vine things.  He  that  thinks  be  knows  any  di- 
vine truth,  without  divine  light,  supposes  an  ef- 
fect without  an  adequate  cause.  A  man  may 
as  soon  beget  an  angel,  as  divine  knowledge,  or 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  can  be  propagated 
without  divine  light  and  influence.  This  is  the 
ttoHe  that  the  wise  human  builders,  in  all  ages, 
have  rejected  and  set  at  naught.  Hence  they 
have  built  without  a  firm  foundation;  hence, 
sooner  or  later,  their  buildings  have  fallen ;  and 
BO  will  those  of  this  and  the  next  age  also,  unless 
they  wait  for  and  depend  upon  divine  illumina- 
tion. This  is  the  key  of  David,  which  opened 
to  him  great  mysteries,  and  made  him  wiser  than 
his  teachers. 

I  pray  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  open  the  eyes  of  poor  benighted  man- 
kind, and  bring  the  people  off  from  this  unhappy 
dependunce  upon  unenlighted  human  understand- 
ing, both  in  themselves  and  in  their  teachers ! 

Oh!  how  mournful,  that  even  though  God 
graciously,  by  a  light  truly  divine,  shineth  in  our 
hearts,  to  give  us  divine  knowledge,  yet  multi- 
tudes, age  after  age,  will  still  rely  on  the  broken 
reed  of  human  sufficiency !  Can  any  man 
wonder,  if  deists  or  even  atheists  abound  in 
Christian  countries,  and  mock  at  all  revealed 
rel^ion  1 

What  is  this  religion  that  God  has  so  elearly 
revealed  in  the  scriptures  ?  Human  wisdom  has 
never  yet  settled  it,  and  never  will.  One  says, 
it  is  here  in  my  creed ;  no,  says  another,  it  is 
here  in  mine,  and  greatly  different  from  thine; 
a  third  cries,  no  such  matter,  it  is  only  to  be 
found  in  this  of  mine,  and  is  diametrically  oppo- 
site, in  many  respects,  to  both  of  yours ;  mine  is 
the  genuine  result  of  pure  reason,  yours  the  off- 
spring of  fallacy  and  deception.  This  they  nearly 
all  think  of  each  other's,  and  their  own,  and  all 
maintain  the  sufficiency  of  reason  to  discover 
truth.  Here  they  all  err.  Bight  reason  is  ever 
oonform«ble  to  truth,  but  men's  reason  unassist- 
ed is  often  unable  of  itself  to-discover  even  many 
natural  truths,  and  always  utterly  so,  in  regard 
to  divine  truth.  And  hence,  all  ages  will  be 
liable  to  endless  error  and  confusion,  uDtil  divine 
light  alone  is  depended  upon,  to  discover  divine 
truth.  "Then  will  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved  walk  together  in  the  light  of  the  Lord." 
But  till  then,  I  expect  infidels  and  deists  will 
have  ample  cause,  either  to  ridicule  the  pretend- 
ed clearness  of  every  httman  creed  in  Christen- 
dom, or  to  exalt  their  own  boasted  rational  reli- 


gion of  nature,  or  denial  of  all  religion,  over  the 
inconsistent  systems  of  man-made  divinity. 

Oh !  that  the  time  past  might  suffice,  where- 
in Christians  have  vainly  attempted  to  "  hew  out 
to  themselves  cisterns !"  If  this  world  should 
ever  prove  eternal,  human  wisdom  would  forever 
be  unable  to  hew  out  a  single  cistern,  that  oaa 
hold  the  living  water  of  salvation,  the  true  Chris- 
tian divinity.  * 

I  know  some  have  been  ridiculed  for  pretend- 
ing to  advance  reason  against  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  for  the  discovery  and  direction  of  divine 
things,  as  if  this  insufficiency,  if  real,  (as  it  cer- 
tainly is,)  must  therefore  render  reason  useless. 
Whereas  reason  under  divine  influence  and  illu- 
mination is  abundantly  subservient  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  indeed  is  that,  without  which  man  can- 
not understand  any  doctrines,  either  in  naturals 
or  spirituals. 

By  asserting  the  absolute  inadequacy  of  reason, 
unassisted  by  divine  influence,  to  discover  divine 
truths  or  the  meaning  of  parables  and  deep  mys-    ' 
teries,  ever  designed  by  Eternal  Wisdom  to  be 
hid  from  mere  oreatnrely  wisdom,  it  is  not  at  all 
intended,  nor  indeed  implied,  either  that  these 
are  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  reason,  or  that 
reason  is  not  to  be  an  assistant  in  propagating 
truth.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  rational  facul- 
ties that  receive  the  illuminations  of  divine  light, 
and  being  thereby  rectified,  are  brought  to  com- 
prehend, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  what  this 
light  is,  and  the  certainty  and  reality  of  its  teach- 
ings; that  it  is  truly  divine,  an  emanation  from 
God,  the  very  life  of  the  Eternal  Holy  Word, 
and  that  its  teachings  are  all  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  mind  and  will  of  God.     Whereas,  with- 
out attention  to  this  light,  so  as  thereby  to  obtain 
this  rectification  of  our  faculties,  we  are  utterly 
unable  clearly  to  comprehend  the  light,  what  it  is, 
and  the  infallibility  of  its  discoveries  and  dictates 
It  shines  in  the  hearts  of  such  as  in  a  dark  place^ 
in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  if 
not.   Hence  many  of  the  bright«st  sons  of  genius 
learning,  and  mere  rational  improvement,  ar«  so 
nnablo,  with  all  their  philosophy,  to  comprehend 
what  this  light  is,  that  they  strenuously  deny,  in 
flat  contradiclaon  of  that  sacred  record  which  they 
call  the  only  rule,  that  all  men  have  a  divine 
light  shining  in  the  heart;  or  that  the  light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  is  the  very  life  of  the  eternal  Logos  or 
Word,  that  was  with  God,  and  was  and  is  God ; 
and  yet  we  know  that  if  it  were  not,  it  could  not 
possibly  "  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  light  shining  in  man,  is  that  very  face 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  we  receive,  and  out  of 
which  no  man  possibly  can  receive,  this  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God.     God  hath  "  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  son,"  hence  the  son  is  catled  the 
\  word  of  God,  that  by  which  the  Father  speaketh 
I  to  the  states  of  all  men  individually.     The  life 
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of  this  eternal  word  shining  in  all,  speaks  plainly 
Ood's  will  unto  them  and  their  dnty;  and  an* 
seals'nnto  tkeir  understandings,  whobdievein  it, 
the  otherwise  sealed  hook,  it  oeing,  as  before  ob* 
serred,  the  key  of  David.  By  this  it  is,  that  our 
rational  fsoultiea  are  so  opened  and  enlarged  in 
divine  things,  that  we  see  with  clearness,  and 
comprehend  wh»t  we  oonid  not  otherwise  do,  by 
all  our  study  and  investigalions.  Oar  &cnlties 
being  depraved,  in  a  state  of  alienation,  we  rea« 
son  according  to  our  Tarioos  eastoms,  preposses* 
■ions,  and  inclinations. 

(T»  k«  Mollnacd.) 

The  following  account  of  Bukooa  Vail  wh* 
was  probably  known  to  many  of  onr  readers,  has 
been  sent  ns  for  insertion  in  the  Intelligencer. 

Blessed  are  they  who  know  their  peace  made 
with  Ood,  before  they  go  hence  to  be  seen  of 
man  no  more.  And  of  this  happy  number  ii^ 
fnlly  believe  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  be 
one.  She  gave  abundant  evidence  before  her 
departure,  that  a  mansion  of  rest  was  prepared 
for  her  in  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  her  Heavenly 
Father — where  she  oft  ^desired  we  would  endea- 
Tonr  to  meet  her. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  and 
Phebe  Hamed,  and  was  deprived  of  the  tender 
care  of  her  mother,  when  about  11  years  of  age, 
and  of  her  father  abont  9  years  after.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  nhe  went  to  reside 
with  her  youngest  sister.  Her  parents  living  in 
a  neighborhood  remote  from  Friends,  their  chil- 
dren received  most  of  their  education  at  boarding 
schools,  and  after  being  deprived  of  a  father's 
house,  she  concluded  to  spend  'another  term  at 
school,  in  order  to  become  better  qualified  to 
make  herself  aseful,  by  instructing  others.  In 
this  design,  she  was  disappointed ;  for  scon  after 
her  return  from  school  in  1850,  alarming  symp- 
toms of  consumption  became  apparent :  and  al- 
though the  remedies  resorted  to  appeared  some- 
what to  improve  her  health,  the  disease  was  D6t 
removed.  In  the  spring  of  1853,  she  attended 
the  yearly  meetings  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York ;  an'd  not  long  after,  remarked  to  one  Af 
her  nsters,  how  much  satisfaction  she  had  deri- 
ved from  mingling  with  her  friends  on  these  oc- 
casions, especiuUy  with  such  as  felt  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  oar  society  :  remarking  that 
she  thought  some  considered  her  appearance  not 
very  oonsistent,  hot  the  time  might  not  be  far 
distant,  when  she  should  perhaps  make  a  change; 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  until  she  could 
live  every  way  consistently — for  she  abhorred 
hypocrisy  ;  and  that  the  great  inconsistency  too 
often  apparentin  the  lives  of  many  whomakea  high 
profession,  was  enrjugh  to  discourage  young  per- 
sons from  making  any  pretensions  to  religion. 

The  fol'owing  autumn,  her  disorder  appeared 
to  be  making  mpid  progress  ;  and  she  was  so  en- 
feebled, as  not  to  leave  her  room  darirg  the  win- 


ter. Many  of  her  relatives  felt  great  anxiety  on 
her  account,  fearing  she  was  sot  aware  of  her 
precarious  situation,  as  her  general  deportment 
did  not  manifest  much  concern.  But  to  those 
to  whom  she  sometimes  ventured  to  express  her 
feelings,  she  gave  abundant  evidence  that  she 
was  not  nnconcerned  about  her  future  welfare. 
During  the  winter,  in  a  letter  to  a  sister,  she 
referred  to  the  uncertainty  of  her  stay  here,  and 
said  that  she  felt  resigned  to  her  ritnation,  and 
did  not  feel  any  gQeat  obstacles  in  her  way,  nor 
any  great  attachments  to  earth;  and  some  months 
after,  to  the  same  individual  she  wrote,  that  her 
health  seemed  fast  on  the  decline ; — she  might 
be  here  some  time,  but  did  not  calculate  upon  it; 
time  was  only  as  a  day  to  her ;  she  knew  her 
disease  so  well,  it  being  the  same  her  &ther  and 
eldest  sister  died  with. 

She  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  promising  young  man  of  our  socie- 
ty, and  they  finally  concluded,  notwithstanding 
the  prospect  of  her  restoration  to  health  contina- 
ed  to  be  unflattering,  to  proceed  in  the  consum- 
mation thereof,  as  a  means  of  allowing  them  to 
be  more  together,  and  contributing  to  the  quie- 
tude of  her  mind.  They  were  married  about 
seven  months. 

On  the  30th  of  1st  mo.  after  attending  care- 
fully to  the  disposal  of  what  things  she  possess- 
ed, she  remarked  that  she  believed  all  was  now 
arranged  to  her  mind;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  I  have 
done  with  the  world,  and  the  things  of  it."  She 
expressed  no  more  at  that  time,  and  being  very 
weak,  her  anxious  relatives  feared  that  she  would 
not  be  able  to  be  interrogated  as  to  her  future 
prospects ;  but  the  following  day,  on  one  of  her 
sisters  coming  to  see  her,  she  manifested  a  wish 
to  say  something ;  on  being  encouraged  to  do  so, 
by  the  sister  who  attended  upon  her,  she  replied, 
"  I  am  too  weak  to  say  much."  Her  sister  re- 
msrked,  that  she  believed  strength  would  be  af- 
forded to  say  all  that  was  required.  She  soon 
commenced  speaking  in  a  distinct  and  audible 
voice,  sajing,  she  believed  she  should  be  favored 
to  relieve  her  mind  before  she  was  taken  away ; 
adding,  "I  feel  nothing  in  my  way.  I  am  only 
waiting  to  be  released — waiting  to  see  my  mas- 
ter in  the  light  1  have  been  striving;  for.  No  one 
knows  what  I  have  passed  through,  for  two  or 
three  weeks  past.  I  do  not  know  why  ;  perhaps 
it  has  been  for  my  own  good — or  for  the  good  of 
others.  I  see  that  I  have  missed  it  in  some 
tbines,  but  all  is  now  passed  over.  Some  have 
considered  me  too  lively  and  thoughtless,  bat 
that  was  my  natural  disposition  ;  my  most  pleas- 
ant hours  have  been  spent  in  retirement ,  and  my 
prayers  have  often  ascended  to  be  prepared  for 
my  latter  end."  She  adverted  to  her  having  been 
censured  for  inconsistency  in  her  apparel,  but  re- 
marked that  she  did  not  feel  burthened  on  that 
account ;  that  she  had  dressed  like  her  Sfsociatea, 
and  thought  little  about  her  olothing  after  it  wav 
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pnt  on.  She  remarked, "  I  have  sometimes  gone 
into  company  when  it  has  been  more  from  the 
■olieitations  of  my  young  friends,  than  from  any 
satisfaction  I  expected  to  receive.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  too  trifling  to  be  compared  with  that 
derived  from  being  alone."  "  I  desire  none  of 
yoa  to  grieve  for  me.  I  am  going  home  ;  but  be 
failhfol,  and  your  Heavenly  Father  can  take  care 
of  you.  I  hope  you  will  take  careof  J.  (meaning 
her  hn«band,3  he  is  away  from  all  his  friends  (be- 
ing in  business  in  a  town  remote  from  any  meet- 
ing or  settlement  of  Friends  :)  her  sister  remark- 
ing, he  had  a  better  care  taker  than  any  of  them 
eould  bo;  she  replied,  "I  know  it.  He  marri- 
ed me  that  we  might  be  more  together ;  but  he 
is  willing  to  give  me  up.  He  knows  I  shall  be 
better  off.  You  all  have  families  to  leave,  (mean- 
ing her  three  sisters  and  the  nurse,  who  were  pre- 
sent,) but  I  have  none  but  him — what  a  blessing 
it  is.  Some  of  my  friends  have  felt  very  anxious 
to  know  my  state  of  mind  ;  but  I  have  not  been 
on«  to  express  it.  It  is  but  little  we  ean  do  one 
for  another,  and  I  have  kept  my  feelings  and 
experience  mostly  to  myself.  I  have  thought  if 
any  thing  wafi  required,  it  would  be  said  towards 
the  last.  She  wUhed  that  a  general  invitation 
might  be  given  to  her  funeral,  without  formality ; 
and  that  the  arrangements  might  be  plain,  but 
suitable  for  a  young  person ;  and  that  it  might 
be  at  the  meeting  house.  She  mentioned  the 
names  of  a  few  whom  she  wished  to  be  invited, 
remarking  "  they  were  very  kind  to  me  when 
I  was  in  Philadelphia,  away  from  my  friends. 
They  eould  not  have  been  more  so  had  I  been 
their  own  child ;  and  I  think  it  due  to  them  to 
be  informed." 

"I  believe  I  have  now  expressed  all  that  is  on 
my  mind.  I  feel  quite  comfortable ;  have  suf- 
fered very  little  pain — none  to  speak  of  to-day. 
I  have  no  cause  to  complain.  I  have  every  com- 
fort— all  done  for  me  I  can  desire." 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening,  she  con- 
tinued very  feeble,  and  in  the  evening,  when 
seme  of  her  family  were  around  her  bed,  she 
commenced  bidding  them  farewell,  appearing  to 
be  taking  her  final  leave;  she  wished  to  kiss  them, 
and  take  each  by  the  hand ;  after 'she  gtft  through 
with  those  in  the  room,  she  desired  the  rest  of 
the  family  called  in,  which  being  done,  she  bade 
them  all,  one  at  a  time,  a  most  affectionate  fare* 
well,  imparting  to  each  such  counsel  as  presented 
to  her  mind,  desiring  them  not  to  grieve  for  her, 
for  she  should  be  better  off — she  was  going  homo, 
where  she  would  be  happy. 

Aft<f^  lying  quiet  awhile,  aa  if  only  waiting, 
and  about  to  be  released,  she  revived  a  little  and 
•aid,  "I  am  brought  back;  what  is  it  for?  are 
some  of  you  trying  to  hold  me?  do  let  me  go." 
Being  assured  that  however  trying  to  the  natural 
feelings  to  part  with  her,  they  did  not  desire  to 

Erolong  her  sufferings,  but  were  willing  to  give 
er  up  to  the  disposal  of  her  Heavenly  Fadter ; 


after  awhile,  she  said,  "perhaps  there  are  more  of 
my  friends  I  ought  to  see." 

After  naming  some  individuals,  several  in  the 
town  were  sent  for,  all  of  whom  she  appeared 
glad  to  soe.  To  one  of  her  aunts,  she  said,  "I 
have  been  brought  back :  I  do  not  know  what 
for."  Her  auntreplied,  perhaps  thou  bast  some- 
thing more  to  do.  She  replied,  "  I  do  not  know; 
I  thought  all  was  done  f  Then  on  a  cousin  com- 
ing in,  who  she  desired  to  sec,  and  who  bad  lost 
a  sister  she  had  been  intimate  with,  she  said : 
"  I  am  going  to  leave  you.  I  am  going  home, 
goingto  see M.  (meaning hercousin,)  where  I  shall 
be  happy,  and  I  want  thee  to  prepare  to  come 
and  meet  us,  and  we  will  all  be  happy  together. 
Be  kind  to  thy  mother,  for  she  is  a  good  mother." 

The  following  day  she  was  quite  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  desired  to  see  as  many  of  her  friends 
as  she  could.  A  considerable  number  visited 
^r,  and  mucfi  instructive  matter  was  communi- 
cated ;  not  remembered  correctly.  Toward  even- 
ing, several  times  she  expressed,  "what  a  hap- 
py day  this  has  been  to  me,  and  I  have  seen 
so  many  of  my  friends."  Her  disorder  continued 
changeable.  Sometimes  she  could  converse  pietty 
freely,  then  would  have  sinking  spells,  when  Ehe, 
as  well  as  those  with  her,  thought  she  was  going. 
Oa  reviving  she  would  generally  query — why  it 
was  she  could  not  go,  if  any  of  us  could  tell,  and 
if  we  knew  of  any  one  else  who  wished  to  see 
her,  remarking  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  im- 
pateint,  she  was  willing  to  do  all  she  was  able 
to  do,  and  to  wait  until  the  right  time  came.  On 
being  told  her  brothers  had  not  yet  seen  her,  it 
might  bo  that  she  was  kept  to  see  them — she  said, 
"  perhaps  so."  Many  of  her  relatives  and  ac- 
quaintances continued  to  visit  her,  to  all  of  whom 
she  had  more  or  less  to  say.  Sixth  day  evening 
her  elder  brother,  and  the  remaining  brother-in- 
law,  arrived.  She  was  much  pleased  to  see  them, 
and  said  she  had  often  thought  of  them  during 
the  day,  and  thought  they  would  come.  On 
seventh  day  her  sister-in-law,  M.  H.,  expressed  to 
her,  that  if  she  had  any  thing  to  say  to  her  bro- 
ther, perhaps  she  could  say  it  to  her,  and  she 
would  tell  him,  if  he  did  not  get  there  in  time 
to  see  her.  She  then  said,  "  I  believe  J.  is  en- 
deavoring to  walk  in  the  narrow  path.  He  ia 
very  lively  sometimes,  but  that  is  his  natural 
disposition — he  has  many  serious  thoughts.  Last 
winter  we  spent  some  pleasant  hours  together ; 
and  he  oflen  went  to  meeting  alone,  when  I  could 
have  rejoiced  to  go  with  him,  had  I  been  able. 
Then  referring  to  all,  (her  three  sisters  bein^  pre- 
sent also,)  she  desired  they  would  all  be  feithful 
in  attending  meetings,  and  take  their  children  to 
meeting,  striving  to  keep  them  in  moderation, 
although  she  did  not  think  it  best  to  be  too  co- 
ercive. She  desired  them  to  go  to  quarterly  and 
yearly  meetings ;  saying,  how  much  they  had  en- 
joyed mingling  together  at  such  seasons.  Refer- 
ring to  her  ooiuin  P.,  some  one  qaeried  if  she 
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yrished  to  see  her ;  and  upon  her  ooming  in  she 
said :  "  I  want  thee  to  be  faithful  in  attending 
meetings.  I  know  there  are  times  when  it  is 
difficult  for  thee  to  leave;  but  be  assured  the 
time  spent  in  that  way  will  afford  theo  more  satis- 
faction than  in  any  other  way  it  can  be  passed. 
I  hare  been  prevented  much  from  going  (mean- 
ing it  is  supposed  by  her  cough.)  If  I  ooold 
live  my  time  over,  1  should  do  very  differently. 
Thee  has  been  very  kind  to  mc,  an  own  sister 
could  not  have  done  more  for  me,  and  I  hope 
thee  will  be  rewarded  for  it.  Be  faithful,  and 
do  not  let  the  things  of  the  world  engross  too 
much  of  thy  attention ;  but  I  do  not  wish  thee  to 
throw  aside  thy  natural  disposition. 

Then  speaking  of  her  brothers,  she  signified 
that  three  of  them  had  not  yen  been  to  see  her, 
and  her  youngeist  brother  in  particular,  she  said, 
felt  very  near  to  her — they  grew  up  together,  and 
were  much  attached ;  she  thought  when  he  was 
to  see  her  last,  he  felt  she  would  not  be  here  long. 

2d  mo.  4th.  First  Day.  This  morning  our 
dear  Rebecca  seemed  quite  bright,  and  on  some 
of  her  friends  speaking  about  going  to  meeting, 
but  thought  perhaps  tbey  had  better  stay  with 
her,  she  seemed  pleased  with  the  proposition,  and 
said,  "  we  would  have  meeting  there ;"  and  J. 

W.  L sitting  by  the  bedside,  she  spoke  to 

him,  saying,  "  perhaps  thy  father  will  meet 
with  us;  and  being  asked  if  she  wished  him 
to  come,  she  replied,  she  would  be  pleased  if 
he  woald.  He  was  informed,  and  a  number  of 
other  friends  came  also,  making  about  30  alto- 
gether in  the  room.  After  they  assembled  she 
laid  very  quiet  and  composed. 

J L was  moved  during  the  silence  to 

address  the  company  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
pointing  out  the  necessity  of  submitting  ourselves 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Heavenly  Potter,  in 
order  to  become  purified  and  fitted  as  our  dear 
young  sister  appeared  to  be  for  the  Master's  use. 
After  he  had  finished  speaking,  she  remained  in 
a  sweet  and  quiet  frame  of  mind  for  some  time, 
and  then  spoke  in  the  following  manner.  "  I 
have  something  to  say,  (can  you  all  bear  7). be- 
ing told  we  conld,  she  replied :  "  I  have  not 
strength  to  say  much,  hut  I  feel  very  desirous 
you  should  all  be  faithful  to  the  one  iking  need- 
ful— not  let  your  daily  avocations  take  all  of 
your  time,  but  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
prepare  for  your  latter  end.  It  is  an  every  days' 
work — not  confined  to  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week  set  apart,  but  all  days  are  alike.  Try  to 
spend  a  part  of  each  day,  if  it  is  only  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  meditation,  for  we  know  not  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  we  may  be  called, 
whether  First  day  or  some  other  day.  Who  of 
you  here  will  be  the  first  to  follow  me,  we  know 
not.  I  know  there  are  some  in  this  assembly 
who  are  in  delicate  health.  Oh,  how  easily  that 
slender  thread  of  life  is  broken. 

Some  of  yoa  have  families  who  need  a  father 


and  mother's  care,  to  train  them  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord ;  and  then  when  you 
are  gone,  their  Heavenly  Father  will  take  care 
of  them,  and  bring  them  home  to  that  Heavenly 
mansion,  where  all  will  be  united — where  there 
will  be  no  more  parting — no  trials  or  pain — ^but 
all  will  be  peace  and  joy. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  of  my  friends.  I 
have  been  deprived  of  mingling  with  yoa,  and 
am  thankful  you  were  willing  to  meet  with  me 
to-day,  instead  of  at  the  meeting  house.  I  feel 
that  it  has  been  a  good  meeting.  It  is  my  last, 
and  I  bid  you  AWjarewell. 

On  First  day  afternoon  a  young  friend  and  his 
wife  J.  and  M.  F  called  to  see  her.  Of  the 
latter,  she  enquired  about  her  sister,  who  was  in 
delicate  health.  She  was  very  weak  and  not 
able  to  talk  much;  but  said  as  they  left,  "fare- 
well M.,  Eliza  will  soon  follow  me;  and  I  wish 
thee  to  prepare  for  the  separation."  Then  to  J., 
<<  thee  has  a  kind  helpmate — be  kind  to  her,  and  I 
hope  you  will  both  strive  to  be  faithful,  and  come 
to  meet  me.  I  am  going  to  be  happy — farewell, 
farewell." 

She  noticed  some  young  friends  who  had  come 
into  the  room,  saying,  "you*&re  the  last  of  my 
young  friends,  I  believe  who  have  not  been  to  see 
me.  I  have  been  called  back  several  times.  1  am 
looking  for  my  brothers  to  night,  and  cannot  last 
much  longer."  Then  speaking  of  her  nurse,  she 
said,  she  had  been  a  mother  to  her. 

Her  brothers  arrived  near  7  o'clock  next 
morning.  She  seemed  glad  to  see  them,  but  was 
too  feeble  to  articulate  many  words,  but  could 
be  understood  that  she  wished  them  to  know  she 
was  too  weak  to  talk  much,  but  that  we  who  had 
been  with  her  most  tell  what  she  said. 

After  this  her  speech  almost  failed,  though  she 
continued  very  sensible  to  the  last.  A  little 
while  before  her  departure,  she  raised  her  hand 
for  us  to  see  that  it  was  getting  cold ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  closed  her  eyes,  and  quietly  breath- 
ed her  last,  like  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep, 
the  8th  of  the  2d  mo.,  1855,  agod  26  years  10 
months  and  12  days,  and  we  doubt  not  has  re- 
ceived that  crown  that  fadeth  not  away. 

She  manifested  a  remarkable  degree  of  calm- 
ness and  resignation,  and  it  was  a  lesson  of  deep 
instruction  to  be  with  her;  only  in  a  few  instan- 
ces in  taking  leave  of  her  nearest  connections, 
especially  her  dear  husband,  did  her  feelings  fur 
a  moment  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  general 
tranquillity  of  her  mind. 

She  frequently  desired  some  one  to  read  aloud 
in  the  Bible,  after  she  became  unable  to  read  it 
herself:  showing  thereby  how  highly  she  prized 
those  sacred  writings,  and  what  consolation  and 
refreshment  they  are  calculated  to  afford  the  be- 
lieving mind.  R.  H.  Y. 

Never  speak  evil  of  any  man.  If  a  good  mao, 
it  is  impiety ;  if  a  bad  man,  give  him  your  prayers. 
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The  followiog  letter  (being  the  commencemeDt 
of  a  series)  was  written  by  onr  deceased  friend 
Elisha  DawBon,  while  on  a  religious  visit  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  sent  us  bj  his  daughter  for  pub- 
lication. 

Now  at  Liverpool,  this  2d  of  12tb  mo.,  1835, 
health  of  body  and  mind  very  good  through  mercy, 
and  this  moruiog  my  mind  was  turned  so  feel- 
insly  towards  my  dear  children,  who  might  pro- 
bably at  times  be  almost  ready  to  conclude  in 
their  minds,  surely  our  aged  father  has  almost 
forgotten  us,  or  doth  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
write  to  us.  Truly  my  dear  children  I  may 
assure  you  that  very  few  days  pass  by,  but  what 
you  are  brought  into  my  affectionate  remem- 
brance ;  but  the  concern  before  me  is  a  very  grewt 
and  deeply  interesting  one.  Some  of  our  very 
valuable  friends  here  have  said  to  me,  that  they 
view  it  as  the  most  inoportant  mission  and  most 
deeply  interesting  concern  to  our  society,  that 
any  friend  has  embarked  in  since  its  rise;  wishing 
me  not  to  be  turqpd  aside  or  intimidated  at  any 
thing  that  may  be  said  to  me  or  thrown  in  my 
way,  for  several  who  have  been  with  me  have 
observed  that  my  mission  here  might  be  viewed 
as  tb^m'St  foundation,  stone  for  rebuilding  us  up 
in  the  unity  of  the  One  Blessed  Spirit,  in  the 
bond  of  all  holy  and  heavenly  affection,  never 
again  to  be  severed.  I  have  had  the  company 
of  many  friends  of  the  first  standing  here,  who 
are  friendly  and  very  much  in  the  same  view  as 
myself  in  all  the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine ; 
while  others  are  so  fearful  of  being  seen  by  me, 
that  I  pass  by  them  :  others  again  venture  to  see 
me,  but  are  not  willing  to  apeak  on  society  con- 
cerns, and  it  is  not  my  mission  to  press  upon 
any.  My  labors  here  are  mostly  among  friends 
of  the  upper  class,  yet  sometimes  I  find  others 
very  free,  open  and  friendly,  also  many  of  this 
class  exceedingly  useful  to  me  in  paving  the  way 
for  interviews  with  friends,  and  opening  the  way 
for,  and  arranging  of  public  meetings ;  but  I  may 
have  remarked  that  my  labors  in  this  land  have 
been  mostly  in  the  explaining  and  setting  forth 
of  our  religious  faith,  or  what  some  call  "  doc- 
trinal views,"  as  it  is  on  these  subjects  that  we 
have  been  so  much  misrepresented  in  thi»  land, 
as  well  as  in  our  own  country ;  and  I  think  con- 
sidering the  circle  in  which  I  move  here,  I  am 
fitTored  to  get  along  nearly  as  well  as  I  did  in 
yoar  country  during  my  last  visit  amongst  you. 
I  have  not  had  very  many  public  meetings ;  yet 
when  way  opens  in  my  own  mind,  and  feeling  an 
evidence  of  tbeopening  of  truth,  they  have  been 
sealed  with  a  remarkable  evidence  of  favor  to 
the  admiration  of  those  present.  The  principal 
diSBreooe  between  our  views,  and  those  of  friends 
hem,  appears  to  be  in  regard  to.  the  great  aton- 
ing tacrifiee  without  the  gate*  of  Jerwalem,  they 
amalgamating  with  the  views  of  other  reformed 
^onhes,  which  I  have  never  believed  friends 


subscribed  to  as  any  point  of  their  religious 
faith.  I  have  received  two  very'friendly  visits 
from  Luke  Howard,  went  to  Ackwnrtb  school, 
passed  through  the  same  with  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal teachers  and  Charles  Ellcock,  a  very  friend- 
ly man,  and  a  serviceable  one  to  me.  It  was  at 
his  house  that  Luke  Howard  and  two  other 
friends  met  me  at  Pontefraot,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Luke  and  these  three  friends  with  myself  had 
two  interesting  interviews,  where  much  converra- 
tion  passed  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and  with 
very  little  apparent  diversity  of  view ;  and  that 
on  the  subject  above  stated,  Charles  EUcoek 
penned  down  the  substnnce  of  what  paMcd; 
Luke,  wishing  me  all  good  success  in  this  great 
and  good  concern  here,  said,  "the  cause  of  separa- 
tion did  not  appear  to  be  of  that  kind  which  pre- 
cluded all  hope  of  a  reconciliation,  when  the 
present  warmth  of  feeling  subsided."  I  have 
travelled  much  in  this  land,  nearly  all  in  the 
post  coaches,  passing  the  public  towns  and  cities, 
have  been  in  the  great  city  of  London,  from 
thence  went  to  Southampton,  took  ship  from 
thence  over  to  the  island  of  Guernsey,  joining 
to,  or  very  near  France.  I  had  a  very  rough 
stormy  passage,  was  very  sea-sick,  more  so  than 
when  in  the  general  ocean,  going  to  Liverpool. 
I  When  I  got  to  the  island  I  soon  recovered,  put 
up  at  a  boarding  house,  went  to  a  Friend's  Meet- 
ing, sat  in  peaceful  silence  throughout ;  a  friend 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him ;  rwent,  we  had 
much  conversation,  and  a  valuable  friend  and 
elder  from  Southampton  was  present ;  all  united 
with  every  view  we  hold.  I  showed  my  certifi- 
cates from  home,  all  of  which  were  well  approved. 
I  paid  several  visits  to  Friends,  Ministers  and 
Elders,  all  to  great  satisfaction,  after  which  I 
had  two  large  public  meetings,  one  amongst  the 
Methodists  and  one  amongst  the  Independents, 
to  which  most  if  not  all  the  Friends  upon  the 
Island  came.  I  then  felt  clear  of  this  place,  so 
returned  back  to  Southampton,  and  so  to  London, 
then  through  several  towns  to  Bristol,  thence 
through  many  towns  to  Birmingham,  thence  to 
Castle-Donnington.  Here,  also,  I  bad  a  very 
large  meeting,  wherein  we  all  rejoiced  together 
in  the  renewed  evidence  of  Divine  favor ;  from 
thence  to  Long-Eaton,  a  town,  where  I  had  a 
public  meeting  before,  the  first  one  I  had  in  this 
kingdom,  and  as  I  was  told,  very  near  the  same 
place  where  George  Fox  bad  hi»  first  public 
meeting ;  and  when  I  now  returned  the  people 
were  desirous  of  another  meeting  with  them, 
and  my  own  feelings  also  being  that  way,  I  granted 
the  request  and  a  favored  time  it  proved. 

I  then  went  through  several  towns  to  Shef- 
field, a  large  manufacturing  town,  stopped  some 
days  here  with  my  kind  friend  John  Sanderson, 
a  Froteitant  so  called,  or  Churchman,  whoeo 
daughter  is  married  to  the  son  of  Samuel  Hicks 
of  New  York.  I  am  now  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  over  many  things  which  might  b«  inter- 
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eating  to  you,  for  want  of  room  and  time.     Since 
coming  to  this  place  I  have  had  several  friendly 
visits  from  a  namber  of  friends  and  others.     I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  my  stay  in  this  large 
and  arduous  field  of  exercise.  I  am  now  looking 
towards  Devonshire,  a  large  range  of  country 
lying  south  and  south-east  of  London,  and  may 
spend  the  winter  inthatdistrictif  life  and  health 
remains  with   me.     Soon   after   I  came   to  this 
country  I  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  to 
many  Friends,  also  general  letters  to  all  where  1 
might  go,  which  were  founded  upon  the  exten- 
sive  recommendations   given   me   in   my    own 
country,  all  of  which  were  seals  of  great  friend- 
ship and  answered  me  a  valuable  purpose  where 
I  have  gone.     I  often  remember  you,   my  dear 
children,  with  the  tender  feelings  of  an  affection- 
ate father,  who,  although  very  far  absent  in  body, 
jet  feels  as  though  present  in  spirit,  and  through 
mercy  enabled  to  feel  lively  solicitude  for  your 
present  and  eternal  well  being,  together  with  nil 
my  dearly  beloved  friends  of  the  west,  as  well  as 
elsewhere.    I  never  was  more  sensible  of  the  need 
of  the  prayerful  sympathy  of  all  my  dear  friends 
than  at  this  time  when  so  cut  off  from  the  inter- 
esting society  to  which  I  feel  so  warmly  attached ; 
and  although  I  fall  in  now  and  then  with  some 
very  kind  agreeable  friends,  and  others,  yet  tbe 
nature  of  ny  concern  leads  me  on  so  that  I  soon 
leave  them  again ;  so  that,  however  pleasing,  jet 
I  must  try  to  be  resigned  to  this  chequered  path, 
and  when  I  am  blessed  with  an  evidence  that  I 
am  in  the  line  of  duty,  do  rejoice  in  it  whenever 
and  wherever  witnessed,  and  so  consider  myself 
at  home,  although  cut  off  from  that  society  in 
which  I  have  so  abundantly  rejoiced,  for  I  have 
been  confirmed  that  I  most  resign  and  become 
weaned  from  every  hdoved  in  this  world,  so  far 
as  to  go  at  the  Lord's  bidding,  wheresoever  he 
in  his  mercy  may  bid  me,  in  the  few  yet  re- 
maining days  of  my  life.     I  am  often  much  atone 
in  public  houses  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  it 
furnishes   me  an  opportunity  of  inward  retire- 
ment wherein  I  am  often  refreshed  in  spirit  and 
sometimes  deeply  instructed  in  spiritual  truths, 
wherein  I  at  times  much  rejoice  in  spirit.     1 
frequently  attend  Friends'  meetings  here  in  towns 
where  I  go,  and  sit  in  peaceful    silence   mostly. 
I  purpose  leaving  here  to-morrow :  I  should  love 
dearly  to  receive  a  lino  from  you  as  soon  as  may 
be ;  please  tell  me  how  you  and  Friends  in  Ohio 
are  getting  along,  and  direct  your  letter  to  the 
"  care  of  Sanderson,  Brothers  &  Co."  Sheffield, 
Tbrkihire,    Old  England,  for  Elisha  Dawson. 
Please  let  John  Mclson  I^iws  see  this,  as  well  as 
all  who  may  wish  to  hear  from  the  'poor  old  man.' 
And  so  I  must  conclude.    Eusha  Dawson. 


There  are  three  inquiries  the  right  application 
of  which  constitutes  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
From  whence  came  I  ? — What  is  my  business 
here r— and,  whither  do  I  tend? 


tnt  FricBd*'  lDMUI(«iiMr. 

"  That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end,"  or  in  a  little  different  language,  those  per- 
sons have  answered  the  great  end  of  their  crea- 
tion, whether  their  pilgrimage  on  earth  has  num- 
bered few  or  many  years,  toAo  have  attained  to  a 
ttate  of  aoc^alanee  vith  "  our  Father  in  Hea- 
ven." Whether  their  course  of  life  has  been  a 
prolonged  exemplification  of  that  beautiful  Scrip- 
ture passage,  "  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shi- 
ning liftht,  which  shineth  more  and  more  nnto 
the  perfect  day,"  or  whether  "  the  young  man 
or  the  young  woman  of  blooming  form  and  pro- 
mising hopes,"  is  taken  away,  and  to  our  finite 
vision  seems  laid  in  an  untimely  grave." 

These  reflections  ai-ose  after  the  perusal  of  a 
letter,  giving  some  particulars  of  the  closing 
scene  of  Mary  J.  Lnkens,  daughter  of  Reuben 
and  Catherine  D.  Lukens,  who  passed  away  on 
the  6th  of  last  month,  in  the  24th  year  of  her 
age. 

From  the  letter  above  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  taken  :  . 

"  Thou  mayest  remember,  that  at  the  time  of 
thj  last  visit  to  her,  she  was  quite  comfortable, 
riding  out  daily,  and  much  eniovtng.j^e  com- 
pany  of  her  friends  as  they  called  to  se^her.  * 
This  was  her  condition  nntil  within  two  weeks  of 
her  decease,  when  a  rapid  and  discouraging 
change  took  place,  great  weakness  and  oppres- 
sion prevailing  most  of  the  time,  and  to  sucn  an 
extent  that  she  had  to  be  carried  to  and  from 
the  carriage,  which  continued  as  late  as  the  seeoad 
day  preceding  her  death.  On  the  foUowii^ 
morning,  her  moth^  feeling  sensible  that  her 
close  was  near  at  hand,  pppposed  removing  her 
to  a  front  chamber,  where  she  would  be  more 
comfortable.  With  this  she  cheerfully  acquiesced, 
apparently  seeing  that  no  further  benefit  would 
arise  from  her  riding  out,  or  leaving  her  room. 
A  little  while  after  she  had  laid  down,  she  looked 
up  at  her  mother  and  said,  'Now  there  no  lonser 
remains  any  choice  or  preference  with  me  be- 
tween life  and  death,'  appearing  entirely  re> 
signed  to  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father, 
whether  for  a  continued  journey  in  life,  or  for  an 
early  rest.  This  she  said  in  a  c&Im,  impressive 
manner,  and  with  a  countenance  illumined  with  a 
heavenly  expression,  which  more  than  confirmed 
her  language. 

"  She  had  not  known  (or  manifested)  until 
this  hour  a  reconciliation  to  the  Divine  will ;  and 
this  enviable  state  bad  doubtless  been  attained 
by  a  severing,  ao  it  were,  of  joint  from  joint,  as 
she  had  been  most  ardently  attached  to  life  and 
its  transient  pleasures.  But  it  seemed  that  her 
long  season  of  suffering  had  made  them  and  her 
own  will  a  joyful  sacrifice,  for  which  she  was  re- 
warded with  a  patience  which  sustained  hor  to 
the  end,  and  eminently  distinguished  her  re- 
maining days.  Not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips, 
but  she  was  fall  of  meekness,  gentleness  tuad 
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loving  kindnoss  to  ad.  Nothing  of  self  remained 
unsnbdaed,  and  thus  continued  this  beautiful, 
ripe  condition,  to  the  time  the  gathering  band 
came,  when  she  gently  passed  to  her  blecsed 
rest.  About  half  an  hour  before  her  close,  she 
took  her  father  and  mother  each  by  the  hand  and 
feelingly  desired  that  they  would  come  near  to 
her — and  after  tenderly  surveying  them,  she 
asked  her  father,  whether  he  thought  her  physi- 
cian could  relieve  her  oppression,  which  was  very 
great.  Her  mother  replied,  that  she  most  look 
only  to  her  Heavenly  Father  for  aid,  to  which 
she  mildly  answered,  '  I  have,  mother ;  all  I  ask 
is  a  little  temporary  relief." 

These  wero  her  last  words,  and  before  hert 


bers  a  pledge  of  tecrecy.  Many  of  these  extract 
money  from  their  members  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  benevolence;  whilst  they  frequently 
draw  them  away  from  their  families  and  bnsi* 
nesfl,  into  places  and  practices  inimical  to  their 
best  interests.  Their  convivial  meetings,  their 
vain  ostentatious  processions  and  high  sounding 
titles,  are  corrupting  in  their  tendencies,  and 
inconsistent  with  our  religious  profession. 

"  Friends  are  therefore  earnestly  and  affeoUon- 
ately  advised  against  becoming  or  continuing 
members  of  such  associations.  Our  divine  Mas- 
ter encouraged  no  secret  societies.  His  disciples 
were  to  stand  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  which  could 
■not  he  hid.     They  were  to  let  their  light  shine 


earthly  physician  came,  she  had  found  a  relief,  hefore  m«n,  that  they  seeing  their  good  works, 

■  nnnafrAl  tt     w\£%Twr\.v%t\       \%ta    nirtil       anH    «b>«\    ^■•naA    a     l«i-k>Hf*        _■_.! L.  a     I tf Til.    il iT   _    *.    !_     IT .    .     •• 


infinitely  beyond  bis  skill,  and  we  trust  a  home 
with  the  blessed,  in  endless  life. 

On  4th  day,  the  8th,  the  relatives  and  friends 
convened  at  the  hQ(|Sti  of  her  father  at  Plymouth, 
Pennsy^toia,  whera  an  interesting  meeting  was 
held,  previous  to  the  intafment.  W. 

9/&  mo.,^8*. 


might  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.' 


IVTKLLriiKNCKli 

HIA,  TENTH  MONTH  C,  1855. 


BO0IETIE8. — One  of  tliesft  combina- 
#'jBflRas  fal-ely  been  endeavoring  to  attract  aad 
wlh  tKe  multitude  by  the  exhibition  of  splendor 
in  Bomftt  its  most  alldring  forms. 

To  those  who  can  -see  through  this  net-wi 
of  worldfy  pomp  and  ezaltatipn,  we  need 
nothing,  A|cept  to  encourage  them  to  bear  their 
testimo^HWy  >gai^  afl^ich  organizations. 

For  the  Youth,  whose  eyes  are  yet  resting 
with  pleasure  upon  this  outside  display,  we  have 
been  deSplj^solicitons,  and  would  give  a  warning 
voice,  fearing  they  might,  in  the  midst  of  the 
glittef  and  show,  become  dazzled,  blinded,  and 
then  enslaved  unawares.  We  earnestly  desire 
they  may  refrain  from  any  participation  in  such 
cereBonics,  and  that  no  arguments,  however 
specious,  may  induce  them  to  take  one  step  to- 
warils  a  union  with  any  secret  societies. 
,  The  discipline  of  our  Society  has  the  following 
excellent  counsel,  whereunto  we /hall  do  well  to 
take  heed,  and  we  hope  it  may  stir  up  parental 
care,  which  is  greatly  needed  upon  this  import- 
ant subject. 

"Under  a  tender  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  oar  members  in  that  purity  and  simplicity 
which  become  our  Christian  profession,  this 
meeting  is  engaged  solemnly  to  caution  them, 
andt  especially  the  younger  part  of  society, 
against  any  connection  with  the  societies  of  Free 
Abuona,  the  associations  calling  themselves  '  Odd 
Fellows/  or  any  others  requiring  of  their  mem- 


Diw), — On  the  morning  of  the  6th  nit.,  at  his 
residence  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aaron 
Bakrr,  in  the  84tn  year  of  his  age.  The  deceased 
was  one  of  two  Friends  who  were  members  of 
Scipio  Monthly  Meeting  when  it  was  established, 
and  continued  a  member  of  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  among  those  who  early  settled  in 
this  country.  He  was  a  steady  and  exemplary 
attender  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  a  long  time  qa 
elder,  and  earnest  in  the  support  of  our  Christian 
testimonies  and  discipline.  His  close  was  marked 
with  great  quietness  and  composure. 

,  On  the  15th  ult ,  Acoas  RATHBirir,  in  the 

Mth  year  of  his  age,  at  Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N.Y., 

where   he  has  resided  many  years,  having  re* 

moved  to  that  place  when  the  county  was  new. 

^^kMbs  native  place  was  Rhode  Island.     He  was  a 

^H^Pndard  bearer  in  our  Society,  being  of  a  weighty 

'  '"spirit,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  those  pUlars 

in  the  Lord's  house  that  did  indeed  go  no  more  out. 

In  the   removal  of  the   above-named   friends, 

Scipio  Quarterly  .Meeting,  of  which  they  were 

both  memberl,  as  well  as  their  respective  Monthly 

Meetings,  have  met  with  a  loss  which  must  long 

be  felt.    There  was  but  one  day's  difference  in 

their  ages,  and  but  nine  days  in  their  death.    The 

evidence  has  been  afforded  that  the  loss  which  is 

experienced  bv  the  survivors,  is  eternal  gain  to  the 

dear  objects  of  this  notice. 


A  State<l  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Mnnage- 
ment  of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  on  Fourth  day  evening  next,  the  10th  insU,  at 
8  o'clock.  Jacob  M.' Ellis, 


Pkiiada.,  10th  mo.  6th,  1855. 


Gerk. 


Death,  says  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him 
who  is  too  much  known  to  others  and  too  little 
to  himself;  and  Pontanus,  a  man  celebrated 
among  the  early  restorers  of  literature,  thought 
the  study  of  our  own  hearts  of  so  mooh  import- 
ance, that  he  has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb: 
"  I  am  Pontanus,  beloved  by  the  powers  of  lite- 
rature, admired  by  men  of  worth,  and  dignified 
by  the  monarchs  of  the  world.  Thou  kuowest 
now  who  1  am,  or,  more  properly,  who  I  was. 
For  thee,  stranger,  I  who  am  in  darkness  cannot 
know  thee,  but  I  entreat  thee  to  know  thyself." 
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For  nt*D<li'  Jntatligtnear. 

From  a  oompendiam  of  the  Census  of  1850  I 
haTft  selected  the  following  statistics  relative  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  which  I  have  thought 
might  be  of  interest  to  jour  gubBcribers. 


dih 


Etatca. 


22d,  1855. 

Nnimberof 

Krieivlii' 
VMting  UooiM. 

Dist.  of  Columbia,     .  1 

Conneeticat,     ,    .    .  6 

Delaware,    ....  9 

Geoigia, 3 

Illinoii, 6 

Indiana, 89 

Iowa, 0 

Maine, 26 

Maryland S6 


Maasachusetts, 
Michigan,     .     .    , 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,      .     , 
New  York,   .     .    , 
North  Carolina,     . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania,   . 
Rhode  fsland,    .  . 
South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,   .     .     , 
Vermont,     .     . 
Virginia,       .    . 

Total, 


40 
7 

15 

63 
133 

31 

94 
143 

18 
1 
4 
7 

IS 


L. 

Tela* 

of 

Property. 

$1000 

7190 

84,900 

400 

3310 

60.3M 

f300 

1.5.680 

114,050 

108,600 

48.'30 

id,aoo 

307,100 

309,380 

8073 

83,17.1 

663,387 

37,800 

500 

1300 

3300 

18,835 


K.  B. 

AccoonDo- 
dad  Bs- 

300 

1025 

3636 

500 

13.W 

44,915 

1330 

7733 

7780 

14,433 

1400 

4700 

35,545 

49,314 

13,330 

30,866 

61,374 

6370 

500 

1600 

3530 

'    6430 


oppression  to  its  foundation.  Now,  that  a  Friend 
of  Philadelphia  not  only  procures  free  groceries 
of  every  description  needed,  but  has  in  opera- 
tion a  cotton  manufactory  which  fsupplies  every 
essential  article  of  that  material,  it  seems  that 
the  scruples  of  those  who  are  thus  concerned, 
may  be  kept  inviolate ;  particularly  as  tho^e  goods 
are  offered  at  wholesale,  as  well  as  retail,  and 
can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country,  where  de- 
sired. S.  A. 
Wooditoum,  N.J.  9  mo.  1855. 


738       $1,713,767        287,073 


For  Friend)'  Intelligencer. 
FB£E  LABOB. 


Though  we  may  differ  in  sentiment,  yet  if  we 
Bpeak  and  act  with  submission,  it  is  no  tresr""* 


The  following  correspondence  having  been  of- 
fered fur  publication,  we  give  it  place,  in  the 
belief  that  the  answers  to  the  queries  propovd 
may  be  intoreBting  to  others  beside  their  pro- 
pounder. 

8fA  mo.  29(&,  1855. 

To  ——— :  I  had  the  pletf  ure  of  a^nding  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  yesterj^iiy,  at  Mcffiit 
and  heard  thy  addresS^  anii  soffar  ^  I 
stood  it^  was  nell  satisfied  witn  it. 
fact  tbt|f  I  dUT  not  understanclH,  fej 
Uke  the  libAty  to  wilte  to  the 
information.     Althogq^h  a  stran 
thou  art  ^ways  ready  to  given  ^     .^^ 
one  that  may  desire  it.     The  pola<!^ 
to  speak  on  are  as  follows :       .  ^  ■  V 

First— Are  all    oUi    propensities  J 
pure  and  holy,  as  Adanf's  were  orea^ 

Second — If  ve  are  b^  pajfure  orwi^tep  pureand 


,.,..,,  .  Ij^^Bly,  do  we  retain  that  moral  purittf  cf  heaA  by 

upon  the  rightsof  individuals  or  the  qateflP  Eternal  works  t)f  obedience  to  tie  ^<ommand. 


society,  to  offer  interchanges  of  thought,  or  feel- 
ings. 

That  fear  which  snggesfas  to  our  congerratism 
the  need  of  placing  defensea  aroi%id  the  truth, 
is,  perhaps,  as  dangerous  an  element  as  inoova- 
tioD.  We  are  safe  only,  and  only  free,  in  that 
pure  love  which  casts  out  all  fear. 

I  have  felt  that  allusion  may  be  made  to  f, 
subject  that  has  claimed  the  attention  of  many 
just  and  consistent  perAons  through  two  or  three 
generNlions  past,  and  which  seema  to  rather  in- 
crease than  otherwise;  although  it  has  not,  apd 
never  may  become  a  testimony  of  the  Society,  as 
a  body. 

I  allude  to  the  concern  to  avoid  the  use  of  the 
products  of  the  slave,  or  unpaid  labor.  That  snob 
a  concern  is  in  the  abstract  right,  none  can  deny. 
It  might  seem  that  all  who  come  to  hear  tWs 
inspoken  mandate,  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  would  feel 
its  foroe  as  an  individual  requisition ;  yet,  as  it 
is  for  us  not  to  judge,  perhaps  it  may  be  other- 
irise.  The  amount  of  encouragement  that  is 
siven  to  free  labor  by  a  demand  for  its  produets, 
huiiotso&ra8lremember,beenclearlystated.  It 
eeems  to  me,  that  it  would  not  only  prove,  as  a 
feoord  of  facts,  the  8Uperiority4f  freedom,  but 
would  derelop  a  quiet  force,  that,'  without  war  or 
turmoil;  vould  xaae  the  ever  totteiiiig  fabric  of 


mentfi  7  -^  Thine 

R£Aar. 

9/A  mo.  lit.  1855. 

Respected  Fbtend  : — ^Thine  of  the  29th  ult. 
was  received  last  evening.  '    f^-   * 

Thou  art  right  in  Bum>0Bing,  T  ma  willing  to 
give  information  or  explanation  to  anyAonest 
inquirier,  reupecting  views  I  feel  myself  called 
upon,  to  advance. 

It  has  been  painAilly  evident  to  me,  from  the 
first  of  my  religious  convictions,  that  moch  of 
the  (so  called)  religious  teaching  of  the  present 
and  past  ages,  is  false  in  principle  and  miscl^iev- 
ou3  in  practice,  and  that  if  professing  Ctfristians 
more  generally  entertained  correct  views  of 
Deity^bislawsj  our  connexion  with  and  accounta- 
bility to  him,  Ohristendom  would  present  a  bet- 
ter appearance,  and  come  much  nearer  being  a 
bright  and  shining  light,  a  beacon  to  those  that 
are  in  spiritual  darkness. 

Quettion  \*t.  "  Are  all  our  propensities  by 
nature  pure  and  holy,  as  Adam's  were  crested  f" 

The  figure  of  Jaoob  and  Exau  is  somewhat 
explanatory,  that  the  elder  is  to  servq^  the 
younger.  The  elder  is  our  animal  propensi- 
ties ;  the  younger,  the  "  son  that  Ck>d  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave,"  &o.,  the  "  iouge 
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in  which  we  were  created,"  "  the  life  breathed 
into  us  when  we  became  living  souls." — 
All  our  animal  propensities  wore  created  or  made 
by  God,  and  are  consequently  good,  that  is,  good 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created. 
They  are  pure,  for  he  created  nothing  impure, 
and  if  ♦'  the  child  born,  the  son  given,  "  whom 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave,"  and  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  govemmcnt  was  to  rest,  is 
permitted  to  hare  the  government,  they  will  con- 
tinue pure^  being  used  only  for  their  natural  and 
necessary  purposes.  But  they  are  not  holy  ac- 
cording to  tKe  proper  signification  of  the  word, 
for  that  implies  pi^ress,  attainment,  under  the 
leadership  of  that  h<$ly  principle,  the  son,  the 
Saviour. 

Quest-ion  2nd.  "  If  we  are  by  nature  created 
pure  and  holy,  do  we  retain  that  moral  purity  of 
heart  by  external  works  of  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments ?" 

This  question  is  partially  answered  above.  M  e 
are  by  nature  pure,  innocent,  but  not  holy,  and 
"  moral  purity  of  heart "  can  only  be  retained 
by  becoming  holy.    And  we  can  only  become 
holy  by  yielding  to  the  leadership  of  the  son  of 
God,  "  the  child  born,  |pi"  realizing  the  new 
birth — or  as  George  Pox  taught,  minding  (obey- 
ing) the  light.      The  voung^  man   that   came 
to  JcRus  had  realized  that  "  external  works  of 
obedience  to  the  oomwandteent^,"  that  is  keep- 
ing the  commandments,  had  not  made  him  holy ; 
had  not  placed  him  in  that  condition  of  spi- 
ritual enjoyment  he  desired.     He  had  great  pos- 
sessions;   it  was    no  fault  that    he   was    rich. 
Jqeeph  of  Arimathca  wa«  rich.  Theyoung  man's 
|ult  was,  that  he  held  bis  riches  in  a  selfish 
as  is  evident,  from  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
ferrUrthem  to  the  heavenly  treasure  which  Je- 
"T^^Sts^roojiscd  him.     Hence  the  command  "  sell 
1?^2ri^'  thou  hast,  &c,,"  put  from  thee  that  which 
m^jUhds  in   the  way  of  the  young(>r  resting  and 


^^^^verning  within    thee      The  elder  under  the 
^^Jj^aderfchip.of  solfishncss,  had  become  the  ruler. 
••  •  '  •  Affectionately  thy  friend, 

f.,  H.  W.  R. 

f    

AN  SA^THQCAKE  IN  JAPAN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
writing  from  on  board  the  United  States  frigate 
Powhattan,  at  Shanghse,  gives  some  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  earthquake  by  which  the  town  of 
Simoda  was  destroyed.  The  calamity  occurred 
on  the  the  23d  of  December,  ^1864,  and  the 
shock  lasted  for  two  or  three  minutes.  Nothing 
inlicatcd  the  approach  of  the  event,  the  woither 
being  very  clear.  .  At  10  A.  M.  a  large  wave 
was  observed  entering  the  bay,  and  in  a  rew  min- 
ntes  all  the  streets  of  Simoda  were  inundated, 
houses  and  temples  swept  down,  the  junks  forced 
from  their  anchorage,  and  floating  in  every  di- 
notioD,  knocking  one  against  the  other,  crack- 


ing and  sinking.  About  five  minutes  after- 
ward, the  water  receded  and  then  returned  again, 
with  tremendous  force,  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town,  junks,  &c.  Out  of  one  thou- 
sand houses,  only  sixteen  were  left.  A  cloud  of 
steam  was  observed  over  the  town,  and  the  air 
was  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuric  gas. 
At  the  same  time  a  Japanese  junk  thrown 
against  a  Russian  frigate,  was  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  sunk.  Ropes  were  immediately  thrown  to 
the  drowning  men,  but  only  two  seized  them, 
and  were  saved,  the  rest  rather  choosing  to  dio 
than  to  violate  the  laws  of  their  country,  which 
forbids  them,  without  permission,  to  go  on  board 
a  foreign  vessel.  The  water  in  the  bay  continued 
to  rise  and  fall,  until  4  P.  M.,  the  lowest,  depth 
observed  htmg/our  feet,  and  the  highest  lixt^ 
odd. 


THE  BASIN  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

The  basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  long 
trough,  separating  the  Old  World  from  the  New, 
and  extending  probably  from  pole  to  pole.  This 
ocean  furrow  was  probably  scored  into  the  solid 
crust  of  our  planet  by  the  Almighty  hand,  that 
there  the  wateni  which  he  called  seas  might  be 
gathered  together  so  as  to  let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear and  fit  the  earth  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
From  the  top  of  Ghimboiazo  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Atlantic,  at  the  deepest  place  yet  reached  by 
plummet  in  the  Northern  Atlytic,  the  distance 
in  a  vertical  line  is  nine  miles.  Oouldithe  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  bo  drawn  off  so  as  to  expose 
to  view  this  great  sea-gash,  which  separates  con- 
tinents,  and  extends  from  the  Arcticfo  the  An- 
tartio,  it  would  present  a  scene  the  most  rugged, 
grand,  and  imposing. 

Tite  very  ribs  of  the  solid  earth,  with  foun- 
dations of  the  sea,  would  be  brought  to  light, 
and  we  should  have  presented  to  us,  atone  view, 
in  the  empty  cradle  of  the  ocean,  "  a  thousand 
fearful  wrecks,"  with  that  dreadful  array  of 
dead  men's  slculls,  great  anchors;  heaps  of 
pearls,  and  inestimable  stones,  which  in  the  po- 
et's eye,  lie  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
making  it  hideous  with  sights  of  ugly  death. 
The  deepest  part  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  is 
probably  somewhere  between  the  Bermudas  and 
the  Grand  Banks.  The  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  held  in  a  basin  about  a  mite  deep  in 
the  deepest  part. .  There  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  between  Cane  Race  in  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  a  remarkable  steppe, 
which  is  already  known  as  the  telegraphic  plateau. 
A  company  is  now  engaged  with  the  project  of 
a  submarine  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  wires  along  this  plateau 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland.  The  great  circle 
distance  between  these  two  shore  lines  is  1600 
mile*  and  the  sea  along  this  route  ia  probaUy 
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Dowhere  more  than 
MawTjf, 


10,000  feet  deep.— iVo/. 


THE   QTMN0TU8. 

The  Gyinonotos  is  a  species  of  eel,  found  in 
some  of  the  rivers  of  South  A  merica.  lu  length 
is  about  five  or  six  feet,  the  body  being  of  nearly 
uniform  thickaess  throughout.  It  is  possessed 
of  remarkable  electric  powers,  which  are  gene- 
rated from  organs  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
body  throughout  nearly  its  entire  lenntb. 

Humboldt,duringhi8travebin  South  Amerioa, 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  the  Gymnotus,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
periencing them  personally,  from  having  incau- 
tiously tivdden  on  one  of  them,  soon  after  being 
drawn  out  of  the  water.  From  the  violence  of 
of  the  shock  he  received,  "  he  continued  to  feel 
pain  in  his  knees,  and  in  almost  every  joint^f 
bis  body,  all  the  rest  of  the  day." 

He  relates,  in  his  narrative,  the  following. 

"  The  Indiana  told  us  they  were  going  to  catch 
these  eels  with  horses.  We  could  form  no  idea 
gf  this  extraordinary  mode  of  fishing ;  but  soon 
saw  our  guides  returning  from  (he  plain,  where 
they  had  surrounded  and  captured  some  wild 
horses  and  mules.  They  brought  with  them  about 
thirty,  and  drove  them  forcibly  into  the  pool.  4 

"  The  extraordinary  splashing  caused  by  Ibe 
feet  of  the  horses,  brought  the  eels  out  of  the 
muddy  bottom,  and  excited  them  to  the  combat 
They  appeared  or  a  yellowish  livid  color,  swim- 
ming on  the  surface  of  the  water  like  huge  water 
snakes,  and  making  their  way  beneath  the  bellies 
of  the  horses  and  mules.  The  struggle  which 
ensued  between  these  animals,  endued  with  suoh 
widely  different  organisations,  presented  a  most 
picturesque  spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided 
with  harpoons,  and  long  slender  cane  poles, 
oloeed  around  the  pool,  some  of  th^m  climbing 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  whieb  extended  horicon- 
tally  over  the  stream.  By  their  wild  cries,  and 
by  means  of  their  long  reeds,  they  headed  off  tiM. 
the  horses,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  gain- 
ing the  border  of  the  basin.  The  eels,  rendere(( 
furious  by  the  commotion,  defended  themselves 
by  the  repeated  discbarge  of  their  electrical 
J>attcrios. 

"  For  a  long  time  the  victory  appeared  to  be 
in  their  favor.  Several  of  the  horses  bad  sunk 
down  under  the  violence  of  the  invisible  dis* 
charges,  which  they  were  receiving  on  all  side*, 
and  on  their  most  sensitive  vital  organs.  Stunned 
by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  they 
now  and  then  disappeared  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Others  panting,  with  mane  erec^ 
And  eyes  expressive  of  agony,  were  regaining 
their  feet,  and  seeking  to  escape  from  the  at* 
taoks,  by  which  they  were  overwhelmed.  They 
were  constantly  driven  back  by  the  Indians  to 
the  middle  of  the  pool. 


"  Notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  all  vigilance, 
a  few  of  the  animals  succeeded  in  their  attempts 
to  escape.  After  gaining  the  banks,  they  ap- 
peared to  stumble  at  every  step,  to  extend  them- 
selves upon  the  sand,  as  of  their  limbs  were 
benumbed  and  overcome  by  fatigue,  from  the 
electric  shocks  of  the  gymnoti. 

"  In  less  than  five  minutes,  two  of  the  horses 
were  drowned.  They  were  not  probably  killed 
outright  by  the  shocks,  but  simply  stunned; 
and  in  this  state  they  were  drowned,  being  un- 
able to  recover  themselves  during  the  proloDged 
struggle  between  the  other  horses  and  the  electri- 
cal eels. 

"  We  had  begun  to  entertain  doubts,  whether 
this  mode  of  fishing  might  not  terminate  by  the 
successive  destruction  of  all  the  horses  employed 
in  it ;  but  gradually  the  impetuosity  of  this  un- 
equal contest  became  diminished,  the  exhausted 
eels  dispersing;  for  they  require  along  repose 
and  abundance  of  food  to  repair  the  loss  of  the 
galvanic  force  expended. 

"  The  mules  and  the  horses  finally  appeared 
less  frightened,  their  manes  dropping,  and  their 
eyes  expressing  less  terror.  The  gymnoti  began 
timidly  to  approach  the  border  of  the  bogs,  when 
they  were  taken  by  means  of  the  little  harpoons 
attached  to  long  lines. 

"  While  the  lines  were  kept  dry,  in  raisiDg 
the  fiijbes  into  the  air,  the  Indians  were  not 
affected  by  any  sensible  shock.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  had  five  eels,  the  greater  part  of  which  were 
very  slightly  wounded.  Several  others  were 
taken  towards  evening  by  the  same  means. 

"  Two  rows  of  little  yellow   spots   are   sym- 
metrically arranged   along  the   back,   from  4he 
head  to  the  end  of  the  tail.     Every  spoL  B«j^ 
rounds   an   excreting   duct.     The  skin  «RiHh&  '   « 
animal  is  coated  with  a  slimy  matter,  which  (a&r>'«' 
tested  by  Volta)   serves   to  conduct  electiicit^^*  ^. 
twenty  or  thirty  fold  better  than  water."       ,  A    <. 

One  of  this  species  of  eels,  a  large  gymnotin)^  A 
was  exhibited  for  several  years  in  London,  wher||%( 
ample  opportunities  were  afforded  tbrna^exy,.' 
periments  upon  his  eleotrioi(l, powers. 

The  most  effectual  mode  'of  exhibiting  the 
electricity,  excited  by  his  afiimal  organization 
was  found  to  be  by  the  contact  of  twooopperplates, 
fitted  like  saddles,  to  be  applied  near  his  head 
and  tail.  A  stiff  iron  rod  was  soldered  to  eaeh 
of  these,  and  the  whole  was  ooatcd  with  oaunt 
chouc,  to  insulate  them,  excepting  only  the  parts 
applied  in  contact  with  the  fi.sh. 

The  shocks  were  found  to  be  most  powerful 
when  the  two  aonducting  wires  were  placed,  the 
one  near  the  head,  and  the  other  near  the  tail. 
The  circuit  was  completed  by  holding  the  wires 
one  in  eaeh  hand.  On  whatever  part  of  the 
animal  these  conductors  were  placed,  the  current 
of  electricity  was  always  found  to  proceed  from 
that  which  was  nearest  to  the  head,  to  that  which 
was  Dearest  to  the  tail. 
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It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Sidney  that,  on  giving 
the  animal  a  good  shakine  with  these  wires,  he 
became  >ngry,  emitting  a  cnscharge,  which  caused 
an  electric  spark  to  pass  between  a  knob  and  a 
ineoe  of  gold  leaf,  which  was  partially  bnmed 
thereby.  Compound  substances  were  deoom- 
poeed,  steel  needles  were  magnetised,  and  other 

Shenomena  were  presented,  similar  to  those  pro- 
need  by  a  regular  galvanic  apparatus.  After 
the  eel  had  been  apparently  exhausted,  a  small 
fish,  which  had  been  provided  for  bis  food,  on 
Bwimmine  under  his  body,  received  a  shock  that 
killed  it  instantly,  «  as  if  it  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,"  as  Prof.  Faraday  adds,  after  which 
the  eel  swallowed  its  prey. 

Capt.  Basil  Hall  was  fairly  lud  prostrate  on 
the  floor  by  a  shock  ;  and  the  same  happened  to 
a  bold  life-guardsman,  who  came  down  upon  the 
boards  with  the  clang  of  cuirass  and  sword,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

Faraday,  in  summing  up  the  powers  of  electri- 
cal fishes,  observes :  "  I  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  the  enormous  absolute  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  the  animal  must  put  in  circulation 
at  each  effort.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  com- 
mon electrical  machine  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
supply  electricity  sufficient  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  to  cause  true  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tion of  water;  yet  the  current  from  a  fish  has 
done  it. 

"  The  electrical  discharges  each  endure,  for  a 
sensible  period  of  time,  resemble  more  those 
of  a  Voltaic  apparatus,  intermittent  in  its  action, 
than  those  of  a  Leyden  jar,  which  make  their 
transit  in  an  instantl" 

«  By  eiperiments  instituted  by  Faraday,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  intensity  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  discharge  of  electricity 
from  the  gymnotus  exhibited  in  London,  and 
from  electrical  batteries,  ho  arrived  at  the  eon- 
ctusion  that  a  simple  medium  charge  from  the 
&«h  was  at  least  equal  to  the  discharge  of  an 
elMtrioal  battery  of  fifteen  jars,  containing  8,500 
squart^nohes  of  glass  ooated  on  both  sides,  and 
charged  to  its  highest  degree." 

It  appears  by  experiments  made  with  the  same 
eel,  that  a  conducting  wire  vxu  rendered  red  hot, 
by  the  electric  discharges  developed  by  it. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  practical 
nse  which  the  gymnotus  makes  of  its  electrical 
powers  for  subserving  his  own  wants,  independ- 
ently of  his  employment  of  them  as  a  means  of 
self-defence. 

"  A  live  fish,  abont  five  inches  in  length,  was 
dropped  into  the  tub.  The  gymnotus  instantly 
turned  around  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
ooil  inclosing  the  fish,  the  latter  representing  a 
diameter  across  it ;  a  shock  passed ;  and  then,  in 
an  instant,  was  the  fish  struck  motionless,  as  if 
by  lightning,  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  its  side 
floating  to  the  light.  The  gymnotus  made  a 
tnm  or  two  to  look  for  its  prey,  which  having 


found,  he  bolted  it,  and  then  went  Bearobing  for 
more." — AjBen>'»  PhUoiophy  of  the  Meehania  of 
Nature. 


icmoTs  or  thi  passions. 

Every  one  knows  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  passions  on  the  human  frame. 

Hope  and  success  are  finer  tonics  than  are  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  apothecary's  shop.  And  even 
fear  may  boast  its  cures.  A  German  physician 
sacceeded  in  curing  an  epidemic  convulsion 
among  the  children  of  a  poor  house,  by  the  fear 
of  a  red  hot  poker.  The  fits  had  spread  by 
sympathy  and  imitation ;  and  this  great  physi- 
cian, mistrmting  the  ordinary  remedies  in  so 
grave  a  case,  heated  his  instrument,  and  threat- 
ened to  bum  the  first  one  who  should  fall  into 
a  fit.    The  oonvnkions  did  not  return. 

A  celebrated  scholar  was  once  attacked  with 
fever  at  a  country  inn.  He  was  visited  by  two 
physicians;  one  of  them  supposing  from  the 
poverty  of  his  appearance,  that  he  would  not 
understand  a  foreign  language,  said  to  the  other 
|in  Latin,  "  Let's  try  an  experiment  on  this  poor 
fellow."  As  soon  as  they  were  gone  the  pa- 
tient got  out  of  bed,  hurried  on  his  clothes, 
scampered  off  as  fast  as  posmble,  and  was  cured 
of  his  fever  by  the  fright. 

Not  long  since,  a  girl,  being  attacked  by  ty- 
phus fever,  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  A  we^ 
afterwards  her  brother  was  seised  itith  the  same 
disease,  and  was  sent  to  the  sanse  institution. 
The  nurses  were  helping  him  up  stairs  at  the 
hospital.  On  the  way  he  was  met  by  some  per- 
sons who  were  descending  with  a  coffin  on  their 
shoulders.  The  sick  man  inquired  whose  body 
they  were  removing,  when  one  of  the  bearers 
inadvertently  mentioned  the  girl's  name.  It 
was  his  sister.  The  brother,  horror  stmck, 
sprang  from  the  conductor,  dashed  down  stairs, 
out  of  the  hospital  gate,  and  never  stopped  run- 
ning until  he  had  reached  home — a  distance  of 
twelve  miles  1  He  flung  himself  on  the  bed 
imiiiediately,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  awoke 
next  morning  entirely  cured  of  his  illness. 

The  most  beautiful  instance,  however,  that 
we  have  met  with,  is  one  in  which  the  cure  de- 
pended on  the  combination  of  the  pleasures  of 
hope  and  memory.  Dr.  Rush,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  was  educated  in  the  oountiy,  in  a 
very  remote  part  of  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting,  in  company  with  a  fiirmer's  daugh- 
ter, various  scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and 
among  others  the  nest  of  an  eagle  in  a  romantic 
situation.  For  some  time  these  visits  were  very 
frequent.  Rush  afterwards  left  the  srhool  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  found  his  for- 
mer' associate  a  married  woman.  Many  years 
after,  she  had  an  attaek  of  typhus  fever,  in 
which  she  lay  in  aeompletesiateof  insensibiliu, 
apparently  lost  to  all  surrounding  objects.    In 
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this  state,  Rusb,  ,tbea  a  physician,  was  called  to 
visit  her.  He  took  her  bj  the  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  strong  and  cheerful  voice,  "  The  Eagle's 
Neat !"  The  words  revived  an  association  of 
ideas  comprehending  the  actions  of  her  youth. 
She  immediately  grasped  his  hand,  opened  her 
eyes,  and  from  that  hour  recovered  rapidly. 

rat  Ptlentli'  Intclllgonur.  ' 
THE  WASTED  FOUNTAINS. 
"  And  thi-lr  noblu  hare  HDt  thiilr  little  one*  to  the  wsten ; 
they  Mine  to  th«  pita  and  fiiand  no  water;  thef  retamwl  vlth 
their  Tonele  ewpt}."— JiBOUAS  ziT.3. 

•<  When  tba  youthrul  fever  of  the  soul 

Is  awakened  in  thue  first, 
And  tbou  go'st  like  Judah's  children  forth 

To  slake  the  burning  thirst; 

And  when  dry  and  wasted,  like  the  springs 

Sought  by  that  little  band. 
Before  thee,  in  their  emptiness, 

Life's  broken  cisterns  stand; 

When  the  golden  fruits  that  tempted  thee. 

Turn  to  ashes  on  the  taste. 
And  thine  enrly  visions  fade  and  pass. 

Like  the  mirage  of  the  waste ; 

When  fatth  darkens,  and  hopes  vanish 

In  the  shade  of  coming  years. 
And  the  urn  thou  bear'et  is  empty. 

Or  o'erflowing  with  thy  tears; 

Though  the  transient  springs  have  failed  thee. 
Though  the  founts  of  youth  are  dried. 

Wilt  tbou  among  the  mouldering  stones 
In  weariness  abide  ? 

Wilt  thou  sit  among  the  ruins, 
With  all  words  of  cheer  anspoken. 

Till  the  silver  cord  is  loosened, 
And  the  golden  bowl  is  broken  ? 

Up  and  onward  I  toward  tba  East 

Green  oases  tbou  sbalt  find,— 
Streams  that  rise  from  higher  sources 

Than  the  pools  thou  leav'st  behind.' 
Life  has  import  more  inspiring 

Than  the  fancies  of  thy  youth; 
It  has  hopes  as  high  as  heaven. 

It  has  labor,  it  has  truth. 
It  has  wrongs  that  may  be  righted. 

Noble  deeds  that  may  be  done ; 
Its  great  battles  are  unl'ougbt, 

Its  great  triumphs  are  unwon. 
There  is  rising  from  its  troubled  deeps 

A  low,  unceasing  moan;  ' 

There  are  aching,  there  are  breaking 

Other  heart*  beside  our  own. 
From  strong  limb*  that  should  be  chaintess. 

There  are  fetter*  to  unbind ; 
There  are  words  to  raise  the  fallen, 

There  is  light  to  give  the  blind. 
There  are  crushed  and  broken  spirits 

That  electric  thoughts  may  thrill ; 
Lofty  dreams  to  be  embodied 

By  the  weight  of  one  strong  will. 
There  is  God  and  Heaven  above  thee ; 

Wilt  thou  languish  in  dest>air  } 
Crush  thy  griefs  beneath  thy  feet, 

Scale  the  walls  of  Heaven  by  prayer. 
'Tis  the  key  rf  the  Apostle 

That  will  open  Heavi-n  below; 
Tis  the  ladder  ol  the  Patriarch 

Whereun  Angels  coma  and  go. 


CHILDHOOD. 

BY  DAVID   BATES. 

Childhood,  sweet  and  sunny  ebildbood. 
With  its  careless,  thoughtless  air. 

Like  the  verdant,  tangled  wildwood. 
Wants  the  training  band  of  care. 

See  it  springing  all  around  us — 
Glad  to  know  and  quick  to  learn ; 

Asking  questions  that  confoand  ns; 
Teaching  lessons  in  it*  turn. 

Who  loves  not  its  joyon*  revel, 
Leaping  lightly  on  the  lawn. 

Up  the  knoll,  along  the  level. 
Free  and  graceful  as  a  fawn! 

Let  it  revel :  it  is  nature 

Giving  to  the  little  dears 
Strength  of  limb,  and  healthful  features. 

For  the  toil  of  coming  years. 

He  who  checks  a  child  with  terror. 
Stops  its  play,  and  stills  its  song. 

Not  alone  commits  an  error, 
But  a  great  and  moral  wrong. 

Give  it  play,  and  n«"ver  fear  it- 
Active  life  is  no  defect; 

Never,  never  break  its  spirit- 
Curb  it  only  to  direct. 

Would  you  dam  the  flowing  river, 
Thinking  it  will  cease  to  flow  ? 

Onward  it  must  go  forever — 
Better  teach  it  where  to  go. 

Childhood  is  a  fountain  welling. 
Trace  its  channel  in  the  sand, 

And  its  currents,  spreading,  swelling. 
Will  revive  the  withered  land. 

Childhood  is  the  vernal  season ; 

Trim  and  train  the  lender  shoot ; 
Love  is  to  the  coming  reason 

As  the  blossom  to  the  fruit. 

Tender  twigcs  are  bent  and  folded- 
Art  to  nature  beauty  lends ; 

Childhood  easily  is  moulded ; 

Manhood  breaks,  but  seldom  bends. 


The  following  items  of  general  interest  we  take 
from  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancemeat  of  Science," 
which  commenced  its  ninth  annual  meeting  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  15th  of  8th  month. 

Temperature  of  thb  Planets. — Prof. 
Loomis  read  a  paper  on  the  temperature  of  the 
planets.  Ascertaining  the  temperature  which 
the  earth  would  have,  in  case  the  heat  of  the 
sun  should  be  withdrawn,  to  be  81°  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit,  he  proceeded  to  assume  that  to  be 
the  temperature  of  the  planetary  spaces.  Tacitly 
assuming  also  that  the  boat  of  the  sun  produces 
an  effect  on  other  planets  precisely  simihtr,  with 
relation  to  its  intensity,  to  that  produced  ujKia 
the  earth,  he  goes  on  to  assign  to  Jupiter  and 
the  planets  beyond  it  a  temperature  differing  not 
more  than  a  degree  from  that  of  the  stellar  spaces, 
to  Mars  a  mean  temperature  of  11"  above  aero 
at  the  equator  and  51"  below  at  the  poles;  to 
I  Venus  a  temperature  of  230"  at  the  equator  and 
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52**  at  the  poles,  and  to  Meitury  1,006°  at  the 
equator  and  386o  at  the  poles.  If  dot  moon  had 
an  atmosphere  of  the  sune  dansitj'  as  ours,  its 
mean  temperature  wonla.be  the  same;  but  as  it 
had  no  appreciable  atm08piltere,tb&fc  would  make 
a  slight  change,  and  he  would  place  it  tt  40°. 
But  this  temperature  must  be  muoh  (uOre  un- 
settled than  ours,  as  the  lunar  day  i»  more  than 
23  times  aa  long  as  ours.  Applying  these  re- 
sults to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  he  conduded 
that  it  oonld  exist  only  on  the  polar  regions  of 
Venus,  her  equatorial  regions  being  hotter  than 
boiling  water,  and  the  equatorial  regions  of  Man 
having  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point. 
Zodiacal  Lioht. — Dr.  Oeo.  Jones,  U.  S.  N., 
detailed  a  number  of  astronomic  obserrations, 
of  this  oebalous  light,  made  at  sea  on  a  tpyage 
to  China. 

Only  some  vague  notices  of  the  Zodiacal  Light 
occur  in  ancient  authors  before  it  is  distinctly 
and  briefly  mention  by  Chuldrey  in  1661.  It 
.  was  first  carefully  observed  by  Cassini,  an  Italian 
by  birth,  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris.  He 
thought  it  an  emanation  of  the  sun.  His  asso- 
ciate Tacio  thought  it  a  ring  around  the  sun. 
Miran,  in  1731,  thought  it  an  atmosphere  con- 
nected with  the  sun.  In  all  subsequent  specu- 
lations no  new  observations  after  Cassini's  were 
nsed  till  1882. 

After  discttssiog  the  variooe  theories  that  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  this  phenomcn,  and 
finding  that  no  one  of  them  will  answer  to  tho 
facta  developed  by  his  observations.  Dr.  Jones 
proposes  as  an  alternative,  the  existence  of  a 
nebulous  ring  around  the  earth,  the  reflection  of 
which  is  made  apparent  to  us  in  that  luminous 
track  of  an  elongated  triangular  figure,  noticed 
in  the  evening  after  twilight. 

We  may  well  query  he  remarks— if  (he  Zodi- 
cal  Light  comes  a  from  nebulous  ring  around  our 
earth  and  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  may  not 
the  shooting  stars  and  even  the  serolites  have 
their  origin  there  ?  Observations,  I  think,  show 
that  there  is  a  constant  commotion  within  the 
ring  itself;  may  not  the  nebulous  matter,  half 
agglomerated  here  and  there,  be  shot  by  there 
commotions  beyond  its  sphere,  and,  caught  by 
the  attraction  of  the  earth,  be  drawn  down  till, 
striking  our  atmosphere,  they  glance  in  any 
casual  direction,  and  taking  fire  become  consumed, 
thus  giving  us  the  shooting  stars  f  And  may 
not  this  nebulous  matter,  still  ftirther  solidified, 
afford  ns  the  erolites  ?  For,  if  such  matter  could 
have  once  afforded  us  our  moon  it  may  easily 
afford  bodies  such  as  aerolites  are  found  to  be. 

What  is  nebulous  matter?  My  observations 
throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is  very 
transparent,  for  I  had  no  di£Boulty  in  seeing  stars 
of  the  sixth  magnitude  through  its  most  effulgent, 


and  therefore  densest  portions.  But  transpa- 
rency does  not  argue  tenacity  as  a  matter  of  course : 
for  rock  crystal  and  the  diamond  are  the  most 
transparent,  while  they  are  the  densest  and  hard- 
est of  all  bodies.  But  of  whatever  composed,  I 
do  not  Buppose  the  ring  of  the  zodiacal  light  to 
be  composite,  for  its  internal  disturbances  are 
opposed  to  this.  But  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, such  reasonings  cannot  satisfy  ns :  they 
only  beckon  us  to  be  searchers  and  further  col- 
lectors of  facts. 


CORAL  BEEFS. 

In  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Redack  and 
Ralick  Islands,  (or  the  Marshal  Islands,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,)  extending  over  a  spread 
of  four  or  five  hundred   miles,   not  a  stone  or 
fragment  of  a  rock  is  to  be  seen  other  than  coral ; 
all  the  old  lands,  with  their  hard  rocks,  have 
disappeared  beneath  the  sea ;  and  so  valuable  are 
even  the  smallest  pebbles  of  hard  rock,  that  when- 
ever a  drift  tree  is  thrown  ashore  on  one  of  the 
islands,  its  roots  are  instantly  searched,  and  any 
little  stones  that  are  entangled  therein  are  carried 
to  the  chief  as  "  droits  belonging  to  the  crown." 
The  aspect  of  these  "atolls,"  as  they  are 
called,  is  peculiar.     The  dark  clear  blue  water 
of  the  unfathomable  ocean   rolls  around  them, 
kept  in  long  gentle  undulations  by  the  perpetual 
breath  and   impulse   of  the   trade-wind.     This 
long,  lazy  swell,  meeting  suddenly  with  the  ob- 
struction of  the  steep  wall  of  the  reef,  lifts  itself 
into  vast,  wide,  continuous  ridges  of  blue  water, 
that,  rising  higher  and  higher,  at  last  roll  over 
and  fall  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  in  broad 
cataracts  of  foam.     One  great  ring  of  snow-white 
surf  thus  environs  the  whole  reef-mass  except  at 
the  leeward  openings,  forming  a  well  marked 
boundary  between  the  deep  blue  of  tho  ocean 
and  the  bright  grass-green  water  of  the  tranquil 
and  comparatively  shallow  lagoon  inside.    The 
little  islets  on  the  ring  of  the  reef  are  margined 
by  beaches  of  glittering  white  sand,  covered 
with  green  bushes,  and  often  orowned  by  the 
pliant  stem  and  gently  waving  plumes  of  the 
graceful,  feathery  cocoa-palm.     The  elements  of 
the  scene  are  few  and  simple ;  yet  it  is  not  only 
beautiful  but  most  impressive.     The  bright  con- 
trast of  the  color  seen  under  a  tropical  sun,  with 
the  clear  deep  sky  overhead  and  the  few  piled  up, 
mountainous  and  stationary  clouds,  looking  like 
towers  of  woolpacks,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Pacific  horizon,  pleases  and'eatibfies  the  eye, 
while  the  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  moved  with  the 
contemplation  of  such  wonderful  results  spring- 
ing from  the  amMrently  antagonistic,  but  leally 
united,  action  of  the  great  foroe  of  nature.     The 
great  internal  disturbing  agencies,  and  the  de- 
structive action  of  waves  and  winds  are  together 
set  at  defiance  and  overcome  by  the  vital  energies 
and  powers  of  snch  an  insignificant  animal  as  a 
little  polyp. 
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The  high  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whether  snr 
rounded  by  an  encircling  barrier  reef  or  not,  have 
likewise  generally  many  featares  in  oottmon. 
They  rise  into  lofty  peaks  and  ridges  in  the  in- 
terior, grass  grown  but  bare  of  trees,  from  which 
radiate  many  buttress-like  ridges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines  that 
opeo  into  valleys  as  tbey  proceed  toward  the 
sea.  Each  radiating  ridge  has  its  sides  also 
olosely  and  deeply  furrowed  by  rocky  glens  that 
run  straight  from  its  crest  on  either  side  into 
the  Talleys,  and  each  ends  frequently  in  a  craggy 
promontory  that  juts  into  the  sea,  with  dark  pre- 
oipioes  of  dark  rock  separating  the  valleys  from 
esQh  «ther.  Over  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  ridges, 
as  well  as  in  the  depth  of  the  valleys  and  ravines, 
spread  dark,  umbrageous  forests,  while  groves  of 
oocoa-palms,  bamboos,  breadfruits  and  the  broad- 
leafed  banana  extend  a  cross  the  more  open  and 
level  tracts.  Under  these  trees  the  inhabitants 
build  their  huts,  cultivate  their  gardens  and  lead 
their  simple  and  light-hearted  lives.  If  such  an 
island  &veu  encircling  reef,  the  lagoon  between 
it  and  the  land  forms  a  tranquil  sea-lake  or 
natural  harbor  in  which  the  natives  may  disport 
themselves,  while,  as  the  reef  often  closes  in  upon 
the  land  and  cuts  this  off  where  the  precipitoas 
divitiing  ridges  that  bound  each  valley  strike 
into  the  sea,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
adjacent  valleys  have  no  easy  method  of  com- 
munication  either  by  land  or  water,  and  are 
thus  apt  to  form  isolated  districts,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  are  often  at  enmity  with  each 
Other.— .^uUt'it  Univertifj^  Magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
FuiDm  AKD  Mbal. — Flour  is  qniet  and  steady.  Sales 
of  standard  brands  for  export  at  $8  00  per  barrel. 
Sales  deliverable  all  this  month  at  $7  79  a  $7  81. 
The  sales  for  home  consamption  are  at  $8  00  up  to 
$8  37  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  Taney  lots 
at  $9  SO  per  barrel.  Little  is  doing  in  Rye  Flour  i 
•ales  are  reported  at  98  25.  Penna.  Corn  Meal  is  faeld 
^t  $4  SO  per  bbl. 

OaiiH. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
prices  are  still  quite  firm — the  millers  are  hoIdin(  off 
for  increased  receipts  and  lower  price*.  Small  sales 
of  prime  Penna.  and  Southern  red  at  $1  86,  afloat, 
and  $S  00  for  fair  and  prime  white.  Penna.  Rye  is 
firm  at  $1  13,  mostly  in  store.  Corn  is  scarce  at  01 
a  OSe,  in  store.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand ;  sales  of  ordi- 
nary and  good  Pennsylvania  at  40  a  41c. 
^^— ^^^^^■^^^^^— *— — *^*^— ^^^■^^^^■^*—^ 

T;^LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
U  rOUNG  M^  AND  BOYS,  at  ElJridge's  Hill. 
Salem  Co.,  N.  JT 

The  Winter  Sension  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  I9th  of  EWenth  month  npxt,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  S70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taughti 

A  Course  of  Lecture»on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
9tb  mo.  IS— 3m.       Eldridge't  Hilt,  Salfm  Co.,  JV.J'. 


GREFJ7  LAWN  FIMALE  SEMINART  will  com- 
mence ths  Winter  Sanion  on  the  Sth  of  Eleventh 
month  next.    Terms,  $9ff)for  Twenty  weeks.    Com- 
petent Male  and  Female  Teachers  will  have  charge, 
and  Lectures  wiU  le  givan  on  various  branches  taught. 
For  Circulars  address 

^OITBr  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal, 
XXnionvUti  P.  O.,  CJkttter  Co.,  Fa. 
8th  kM,  Stth— 4t.  pd. 

TSi — 

KEI^NETT  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  nest 
Session  will  open  on  the  Sth  day  of  Eleventh 
month,  18S3.  The  course  of  study  will  embrace  all 
the  branches  of  a  solid  English  education.  Terms  for 
Boarding,  Tuition,  &c.,  $SS.0O  per  session  of  Five 
Months.  Pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  9S0.  For 
reference,  fcc,  address 

SAMUEL  MARTIN,  Prindftl, 
0th  mo.  33d— 4t.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

IT  Itf  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LeWDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
TOUNO  MFJf  AND  BOYS  on  the  Sth  of  Eleventh 
BMNitll  next.  Terms  $6S  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  inelndingReferences and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  PriHripal, 

London  Grove  P.  O.,  Cheater  Co.,  Pa. 
9th  mo.  33. 


WANTED,^A  young  roan,  (with  or  without  a 
family,)  who  ia  a  good  miller  by  trade.  A 
Friend  would  be  preferred,  and  liberal  wages  given. 
Address  J.  M.  W.,  Barclay  P.  O.,  Whiteside  Co.,  111. 


BTBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commenee  the  Ant  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks.  , 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  ia 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Pbilada.,  with  saay 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  ti^'jce  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwetl's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distaat. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  eompiise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Hathe- 
maties  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  tie  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tbbhs. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  fflO 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 
Htftnnett, 

Chablks  Stokss,  Raneoeaa,  N.  J- 

WiLUAM  Pabbv,  Clanaminaon,  N.  J. 

Cbables  Kaiohii,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Cbablbs  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

JoBB  SiMMOBs,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pbilada. 

A.  T.  W.  Wbight,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 
Prindftl  of  the  Iformtal  Sfkoot. 

Sth  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

WANTED.— A  Female  TeB*eher  to  take  chargsof 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  Jomt 
HoHH,  Canoden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Moobb,  N*. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Hhiladelphia.  , 

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  band  an4 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  k  J.  J.  Williams  fc  Co., 

N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 
R.  A.  Williams,  ^ 
J.  J.  Williams, 
Sth  mo.  4 — 3m.  T.  SnosMAKsa. 
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BT  AH  A8800IATIOH  Ot  nilKNDS. 


WBLIf|psp  BT  WM.  W.  MOUBE, 

^^  No.  1(0  Soath  Fifth  Sti«et, 
~  PUILADBLPBliy, 

Every  Serenlltdsy  at  Two  Dollars  per  annam,  pmytiih 
tit  aJvanoh  Tnir«e  copies  tent  to  use  address  for  Five 
Dollars.  /* 

Commanicatiou  mnat  beacAened  to  the  Pablisber 
free  of  expeose,  towfaom  al\,ft)iinents  are  to  be  made. 


REHABdB  UPON  THE  KRO^LEDOCOt  TUX  ONE 

LOBD,   THE   0.'?LY   THXIE  ODD. 

BT  JOB  SCOTT. 

(OoDcluilad  tnm  patsP  4^9.) 

Reason  of  itself  is  so  inadequate  to  the  know- 
ledge of  diviae  injsteries  or  truths,  that  her  most 
dignified  champions  are  at  this  daj,  and  for  manr 
ages   bare  been  strennoosiy  combat|ing  each 

ter's  laost  finished  systems  of  divini^  (so 
cd  by  them.)  I^ke  the  potsherds  of  the 
earth,  they  dash  one  agtunst  andher;  greatly  to 
the  confus^pn  and  reproach  of  every  babel  in 
Ghristeaif^.  'Such  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  that 
"a  kingKmdiirided  against  itself  cannot  stand ;" 
but  after  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  very  masters 
in  Isrect,  tc^  establish  a  kingdom  or  Jtim$e  ttpok 
the  Kind  of  human  reasonings,  their  buildings  do 
and  will  fall;  "  fur  Glod  will  de$troy  the  witdom 

Svse,  and  britty  to  nothing  the  undertland- 
the  prudent."  A  superstructure  thus 
on  me  sand,  may  havQ  been  bo  prtipped 
up  by  B4|i)pstry  and  art  as  to  maintain  a  consid- 
erable degc^c  of  credit  and*  even  VcneratiodfJ  for 
Bevera^M ;  but  sooner  or  later  all  s\ich  grow 
oat  of  eWmation,  as  the  faUaoy  of  their  pretended 
support  has  been  pereuived.  People's  eyes  have 
been  so  far  i^ned,  as  to  see  some  part,  more  or 
less,  of  the  deception,  and  so  the  tottering  build- 
ing has  tumbled,  and  great  has  sometimes  1>een 
the /all  thereof.  ,' 

And  yet, — alas  for  thefirailty  of  human  ni^.fiure, 
with  all  its  boasted  abilities,  its  rational,  and  as 
■ome  wo||ld  have  it,  almoatin&llible  faoullies! — 
DO  sooner  has  the  absurditj^  of  one  once  oele- 
'tnitea^stem  been  clearly,  disooirend,  and  tlie 
tyal^Upself  therefore  rejeii|^,^t  the  minds  of 
the  8bK  men,  who  have  jusfc  seen  and  rejected 
the  one,  have  readily,  (such  isihe  tyrannic  sway 
of  bnman  reasonings,  when  once  Mieved  snffi- 
eient  for  the  discovery  of  divine  iruths,)  with 
eagerness  and  avidity,  embraced  another  babel  of 
eoDfbsion,  as  ill  founded  and  as  unsupported  as 

t 


the  other.  And  some  have  'thus  ren)lved  from 
one  confused  system  and  absft-d  o^nion  to 
another,  till  they  have,  in  the  course  of  life,  em- 
braced mgili  ofthe  many  &lse  doctrinjf^which 
have  prevailed  in  their  daj^  %Dd  sabe  have 
finally  jatided  in  an  opinion  as  foreign  from 
truth  as  any  they  have  riijcotcd,  or  pert^aps  come 
about,  to  the  first  they  held  ;  and  IdoAut  not  but 
muftitudes  will  still  go  the  round  of  tjiis  uncer- 
tain circle,  seeing  there  is  but  on^  infttllibleway 
for  any  to  escape  it  entirely,  and  that  is,  for  all 
who  think  seriously  of  religious  tbings,  to  attend 
to  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  »•   '      ' 

Pilate  asks  "  what  is  -trilA  7"  CUrist  jays,  "  I 
am  the  way,  and  "the  triitiij  VskI  the  life."  He 
sorely  is  so.  He  i^aks  Yrnlli-  fn  -all,  whether 
fhey  will  hearken  to  it  or  not.  .H«  eflligbtens 
all :  and  his  words  of  truth  in  all,  and  his'  light 
in  all,  will  in  time  and  eternity  be  tl*  oondem- 
nation  of  all  that  liver  and  die  regardless  tli^reof, 
or  rebellions  against  it ;  for  the  word  which  be 
has  spoken  in  the  heart  shall  judge  us  all  at  tKe 
last  day.  • 

Many  ignonntly  deny  this,  and  that  Christ  is 
by  his  llgbt^  g^ace,  or  spirit  in  all.  Oh  !  how 
little  they  are  aware  that  some  do.pertBinly  kna* 
that  they  oonld  not  possibly  deny  these  truW 
unless  they  were  ignorapt  of  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  Father  and  the  son.  All  that  ^iwmf 
know  them,  know  that  the  auuo  which  fortpily 
condemned  them  for  all  cvtT,  even  tliough  »ey 
then  hnewSiot  what  it  was,  and  positively  denied 
its  divinity,  is  now  kno^  to  be  Christ  in  them, 
the  hope  of  glory,  their  light,  their  life,  and  con- 
solation.  They  kpow  and  are  well  acquainted 
;  they  have  the  witness  in  themselves;. 
.y  deride,  but  they  still  /enow  and  ie- 
<?  knaw  in  whom  they  do  believe," 
t  ft  is  he  and  not  another.     Moreover, 


ilation. 
ith  Um ; 

lowThat ' 


wi 
oti 
lie, 
know 


they  ki^w  that  there  is  no  clear  knowledge 
him   without  this    inward    acqnaintanfet    wit 
him.  . 

Some  deny  his  actual  indwentng  in  the  saints, 
and  his  inward  appearance  in  all  the  wicked  to 
condemnation  ;  this  is  no  less  than  at  onoe  avow> 
ing  that  they  themselves  know  him  not.  They 
tab  of  him  as  at  a  distance,  as  if  they  knew  him 
by  the  scriptures  only  after  the  fiesh  ;  he  was 
once  known  a/ier  tJieJUsh;  "yet  now  henc^orth 
know  ye  him  no  more,"  said  the  apostle ;  and 
himself  said,  <*  He  dwelleth  with  you  and  sha.l 
be  in  you."  John  ziv.  17. 
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"Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  !" 
this  only  throagh  the  scriptures  ?  By  ncri 
means ;  it  is  aairersal,  at  the  door  of  all  hearts, 
in  all  ages  of  the  worid.  Burn  the  Bible  and  he 
still  will  knock.  Ifaough  we  heartily  bless  God 
for  the  use  of  the  scriptares,  in  ^r  own  lan- 
guage, and  are  highly  edified  and  comforted  in 
reading  them,  when  op^ned'by  the  light  of  Christ.' 
but  we  may  be  deprived  of  these.  Many  good 
Christians  Save  been  so  all  the  days  of  their 
lives,  and  many  others  for  many  years,  by  one 
circumstance  a*  other ;  but  no  man,  no  circum* 
stance,  or  oomplioation  of  circumstances,  can  de- 
prive OS,  if  we  love  Ood,  of  the  tru*  light  that 
enlighloRs  all.  A  light  to  enlighten  the  very 
Gentiles,  and  the  true  glory  of  God's  inward 
Israel ;  yea,  in  them  the  very  hopt  of  O^eir  glory. 
And  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  come  in  and  sup 
with  them,  aid  they  with  him,  and  thus  beoomo 
the  hop4  of  their  glory  too,  that  he  knocks  at 
the  doors  of  all,  who  have  not  yet  opened  to  him, 
nor  received  him. 

There  is  &  jpst  difference  between  his  indwell- 
ing in  those  who  have  williugly  received  <him, 
in  the  way  of  his  being,  appearing,  and  knocking 
in  those  who  do  all  they  can  to  get  rid  of  him, 
keep  him  oat,  and  stifle  his  convictive  voice  and 
knookings.  So  that,  though  he  mast  be  really 
t»  all  such  in  a  certain  sense  and  manner,  at 
wbos0  doors  he  knocketh,-  for  his  knocking  is 
not  an  external  thing  or  act,  it  is  called  knock- 
ing to  convey  the  idea  of  his  striving,  in,  love 
to  the  soul,  so  to  come  into  full  possession  of  the 
heart  and  affections,  as  cordially  and  joyfully  to 
sap  with  the  soul,  and  the  soul  with  him ;  yet, 
I  «ay,  though  he  is  and  must  be  really,  in  all,  in 
a  true  sense,  at  whose  hearts  he  thus  knocketh, 
still  this  hinders  not  but  that  he  does  truly 
"  com^  in"  to  those  who  open  to  him. 

He  is  in  all ;  and  if  it  were  not  s^,  he  could 
not  by  his  light  be  the  coDderonation  of  sinners, 
but  ho  is  not  in  their  affections,  nor  their  guide 
in  their  actions ;  and  tbis  is  the  entrance  which 
he  delights  in,  and  is  knocking  and  pleading  for, 
and  until  he  obtains  it  in  good  degree,  he  cannot 
be  their  actual  saviour,  or  their  hope  of  glgry. 

Thus  we  see  be  is  all  in  all,  both  injftiem- 
nation  and  justification  ;-for  being  in  an^Rh  as 
are  governed  by  his  holy  influence  must  unavoida- 
bly feel  peace  and  reconciliation  ;  whilst  such  as 
Itrive  against  him,  resist  his  spirit,  and  do  de- 
spite thereunto,  must  as  unavoidably  feel  con- 
demnation. Thas  he  is  a  flaming  sword,  turn- 
ing every  way  to  guard  the  tree  of  ^ife,  against 
all  that  have  any  thing  in  them,  that  wars 
against  the  life  of  the  Lamb,  in  their  own  souls. 
The  Lamb,  or  in  other  words,  the  life  of  the 
Lamb,  is  the  tree  of  life  that  grows  in  the  midst 
of  the  paradise  of  God,  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  Nothing  can  heal  the  nations,  but 
Christ  the  Lamb.  He  is  the  life,  he  is  the 
hoiler,  the  binder  np;   •'  I  wound  and  I  heal,  I 


I««kiU 
aaWBrj 


and  Bake  alive."  This  Christ,  ttie  life,  may 
in  i^rd  to  the  work  of  V1S9  in  every  trae 
Christi|p  >  something  'in  depraved  man  most  be 
wounded  and  slainfi^nd  soniethiDS  in  him  must 
bo  healed  and  made  alive,  before  he  can  live  to 
God  in  that  life  that  is  )M  with  Christ  in  God. 
Notf^  whslcan  kill,  butTe  that  can  bind  tbe 


but  rebels  against 
getting  rid  of  this 
snhmitting  to  the  £il 
rightly  submifted  t<^ 


^»  '  can 

strong  i|R,  and  cast  him  out,  and  spoil  his 
goods ;  he  that  can  finish  sin  and  make  an  end 
of  trtvsgression  1^  And  then,  who  or  what  can 
make  alive,  but  he  that  brings  in  e'A'lasting 
righteousoess  instead  thereof?  And  £|his  be 
so,  then  it  is  clear  that  Christ  th^  light^Be  life, 
the  tree  of  life,  the  bread  of  IVe,  the  IHBteoas- 
ness  and  justification  of  him  that  believes  in  the 
light,  and  so  becomes  a  child  of  the  Nght,  is  also 
the  condemnation^f  him  that  believes  not  in, 
light.  Aiid  there  is  no 
demnatioD,  but  by  wholly 
'^  ;ration  thereof;  if  it  be 
h  full  purpose^f  heart, 
to  bear  tbe  indignation  of  the  Lord,  because  the 
soul  has  sinned  against  him,  it  will  in  due  time 
be  clearly  seen,  how  it  b  that  the  ministration 
even  of  condemnation  is  glorious ;  and  that  be- 
cause being  rijdhtly  endured,  it  leads  tbe  soul 
directly  on  to  qie  ministration  of  justification, 
which  is  much  nioit  glorious. 

Here  tbe  poor,  tried,  but  submitting  sovl, 
even  in  the  very  agonies  of  extreme  condemna- 
tion and  righteous  judgment,  still  says,  with  Job, 
<<  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him ;" 
and  with  Peter,  or  the  disciples,  "  to  yikibm  shall 
we  go  7  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
Here  a  hope  takes  place,  that  he  who  kills  will 
make  alive ;  and  this  hope  was  never  yet  disap- 
pointed in  any,  who  have  rightly  endured  the 
day  of  the  Lord's  indignation  and  fierce  wrath 
against  sin  ;  for  this,  rightly  endured,  never  fails 
to  destroy  the  devil  and  ail  his  works;  thorMotf^,  ■ 
not  in  pnrt  only,  but  thoroughly  to  cleanB|feie 
floor  of  the  heart.  This  ulays  the  enn^^  j'liere 
the  life  is  lost,  is  slain,  and  crucified,  on  the 
cross  of  Christ;  and  this  soul  must  &nd,mU  live ; 
nor  can  all  the  gates  of  death  prevail  apRnst  his 
I  life  in  God ;  he  thus  abiding  in  the  death  and 
loss  of  his  own  life. 

This  is  salvation  by  Christ ;  this  is  being  saved 
by  his  life  :  it  is  immutably  ordained,  "  be  that 
will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it."  There  is  a 
great  ado  about  imputation  of  Christ's  righteons- 
ness  to  souls  defiled  with,  and  living  in  sin ;  bat 
the  life  in  sin,  yea,  the  very  life  of  siq,  must  be 
lost,  or  else  eteroa^  life  will  be  lost.  It  is  the 
very  doctrine  of  him,  whom  many  are  striving 
to  make  to  "  syvs  tfrith  their  sins,"  AJ  asa 
"  cloak  for  their  sins,"  by  imputationyKoough 
himself  has  declared,  that  now  he  has  come  and 
done  what  he  has,  "  they  have  no  cloak  for  their 
sins." 

The  doctrine  of  imputation,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  very  precious  to  the  true   believer  in 
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Christ ;  though  he  knows  it  belongs  not  to  a  state 
of  present  siafalDBss,  but  to  those  who  are  washed 
and  made  clean,  and  to  no  Boal  any  whit  further 
than  he  is  so,  really  so.  This  soul  feels  the 
blessed  benefit  of  imputation,  and  of  non-imputa- 
tion also.  This  is  the  blessed  man  to  whom  the 
Lord  will  not  iropnte  sin ;  no,  he  forgives  his 
sins.  Here  is  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbearance  and  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ ;  here  his  former  sins  are  covered,  as  it 
were,  or  blotted  out,  or  passed  by;  here  he  is  re- 
conciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son ;  the 
mighty,  immense  score  of  his  old  sins,  however 
formidable,  is  not  equal  to  the  love  of  God  In 
Christ,  and  so  is  not  suffered  to  prevent  his  being 
saved  by  the  life  of  Christ.  Indeed,  every  soul 
(bat  is  saved,  is  saved  by  big  life  inwardly  re- 
vealed ;  for  though  the  recoociliation  to  God  in 
regard  to  past  offences  is,  and  must  be  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  that  not  without  our  being 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  real  death  to 
sin,  filling  up  wbat  remains  behind  of  his  suffer- 
ings, yet  the  joy  of  God's  salvation  is  only  known 
in  and  by  the  life  of  Christ  in  man,  Christ  in  ns 
the  hope  of  glory.  He  that  rightly  believes  in 
Christ,  not  every  historical  believer. 


Iketracttfrom.  a  Memoir  of  "BucBAan  BsTMOLDe, 
iy  hit  grand-daughter. 

Under  feelings  of  deep  reverence  and  affection, 
I  undertake  the  task,  which  has  been  allotted  to 
me,  of  giving  some  account  of  the  life  of  my 
grandfather,  Richard  Revnolds. 

It  is  a  solemn  thing,  to  attempt  to  portray  the 
character  of  another, — to  trace  the  footsteps  of 
one  who  has  passed  away  from  the  earth, — to 
collect  the  scattered  signs  and  records  of  his 
mind's  existence, — knowing,  the  while,  that  there 
is,  in  every  human  being,  an  inner  life,  which 
cannot  be  penetrated.  Aud  this  is  peculiarly  to 
be  felt,  in  the  present  instance,  of  one  whose 
whole  conduct  was  governed  by  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity of  truth,  and  a  sensitive  shrinking  from 
the  observation  of  others. 

There  was  nothing  in  my  grand&ther's  station 
in  life,   in   his  attainments  in   any   branch  of 
'  science  or  literature,   or  in   any  circumstances 
I  connected  with  him  or  his  family,  to  render  him 
I  a  man  of  pablic  mark  or  interest.    It  was  solely 
<  through   his  self-denying   benevolence   and  ex- 
tended beneficence  tnat  he   became  so  widely 
Christ,  not  every  historical  believer,   not  every  \  '"'"'^  '"J^^  life-time,  and  that  he  comes  before 
one  that  believes  with  man's  faith,  or  the  faith  '?"  •">"'  »'^'"  '^e  lapse  of  so  many  years  since 

he  was  removed  from  this  earthly  scene.     So 

greatly  was  he  esteemed  in  his  native  place,  that 

shortly  after  his  death  a  meeting  was  held  in 

:  Bristol  to  consider  the  most  appropriate  mode  of 

.  recording  his  worth  and  perpetuating  his  name ; 

I  and  a  cbnritable  society  was  foriqed  and  entitled 


of  the  creature,  but  every  one  who  believes  with 
that  faith,  which  is  livingly  felt  to  be  of  the 
operation  of  God,  "  out  of  bis  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  waters."  This  Christ  has 
promised ;  it  cannot  fail.  Every  true  believer 
witnesscth  it;  it  is  in  him  a  well  of  living  water, 


springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.     He  can  say, 
"  Spnng  up,   0  well !" — he  can  sing  livingly  ' 


"The  Reynolds  Commemoration  Society."  And 
shall  he  who  was  so  beloved  and  respected  by 
unto  it :  here  is  the  new  song,  the  song  of  salvi- 1 .»»'''  fellow-citisens,  as  to  win  from  them  this  testi- 
tion.  This  is  being  savid  by  the  life  of  f  •"'^  ^.  ^'*  virtues  and  beneficence,  be  suffered 
Christ.  These  can  niver  despise  the  doctrine  to  remain  unremembered  and  almost  nnknowH, 
of  imputation  in  its  true  meaning;  they  bow 


down  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  forever ; 
thev  acknowledge  the  remission  of  their  mani- 
fola  sins ;  they  give,  they  sing  glory  to  God  on 
high,  in  that  he  so  loved  us,  that  he  gave  bis 
only  begotten  son  for  us ;  they  ascribe  their  re- 
conciliation wholly  to  Christ,  bot  can  never  be 
snob  idle  dreamers,  as  to  imogine  that  he  saves 
people  in  their  sins,  or  that  his  merits  are  im- 
puted to  such  as  are  daily  crucifying  him  in  the 
spirit,  so  as  to  justify  them  in  the  sigbt  of  God. 


DOMESTIC  ENDBABHENT8. 

I  hold  it  indeed  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a  mind 
not  poised  as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  be  ifisensible 
to  the  pleasure  of  home,  to  the  little  joys  and 
endearments  of  a  family,  to  the  affection  of  re- 
lations, to  the  fidelity  of  domestics. 

Next  to  being  well  with  his  own  conscience, 
the  friendship  and  attachment  of  a  man's  family 
and  dependents  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable circumstances  of  his  lot. 


in  the  habitations  of  his  descendants  ?— ehall  his 
labors  of  love,  and  his  self-denying  life,  exist 
only  in  the  recollection  of  the  few.  who  must 
soon  follow  him  to  the  grave  ? 

He  deptirted  this  life,  leaving  behind  him 
children,  and  grandchildren,  and  great  grand- 
children,— and  now  bis  son, — alone  in  his  gene- 
ration,— is  the  beloved  graodfuther,  whose  sons 
and  daughters,  fast  approaching  the  evening  of 
their  day,  look  as  he  did  on  their  children's 
children  pkying  around  their  hearths, — and  they 
wonld  not  that  these  should,  one  day,  ask,  and 
ask  in  vain,— Who  was  the  Keynolds,  whose 
name  has  thus  been  perpetuated  ? 

Richard  Reynolds,  born  id  Bristol,  according 
to  a  memorandum  in  his  own  handwriting,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  O.  S.,  in  the  year  1735, 
was  the  only  son  of  Richard  and  Jane  Reynolds, 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  family 
probably  joined  this  sect  at  the  commencement, 
as  the  marriage-certificate  of  Michael,  the  father 
of  the  above-mentioned  Richard  Reynolds,  sur- 
named  the  "  Honest,"  is  dated  in  the  year  1704, 
and  is  signed  by  hit  father  Michael  as  a  witness, 
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who  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  early  converts  to  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  certificate  is  in  the  usual  form  (essentially) 
of  these  dooaraentr,  as  required  at  the  present 
time,  in  the  Quaker  mode  of  conducting  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  in  their  public  assemblies ;  and 
as  80  few  of  my  grandfather's  descendants  now 
remain  in  the  tfooiety,  an  extract  from  it  is  here 
given.  The  name,  parentage,  ooenpation  or  sta- 
tion in  life  of  the  parties  being  set  forth,  also' the 
fitct  of  their  having  given  due  notice  of  their  in- 
tention of  marriage,  and  of  their  having  been 
declared  clear  of  all  other  similar  engagements, 
and  as  having  the  consent  of  their  parents,  it  thus 
proceeds  :—  "  Now  these  are  to  certify  all  whom 
It  may  conceme,  &o.,  this  ffoure  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  twelvth  month,  called  Ffebruary,  in 
they  yeaie,  according  to  the  English  account,  one 
thoasaad  seven  hundred  and  fonre.  They  the 
said  Miohaell  Heynolds  and  Susanna  Bromley  ap- 
peared in  a  publick  assembly  of  the  said  people 
and  others  mett  together  for  that  end  in  their 
publick  meeting  place  att  Stratford  aforesaid, 
He  the  said  Michael  Reynolds  taking  the  said 
Susanna  Bromley  by  the  hand  did  solemnly  and 
expressly  declare  that  he  did  take  her  (the  said 
8.  B.)  to  be  his  wife — and  then  and  there,  in  the 
said  assembly,  the  said  Susanna  Bromley  in  like 
manner  holding  him  (the  said  M.  R.)  by  the 
hand,  did  solemnly  and  expressly  declare  that 
she  did  take  him,  the  said  M.  R.,  to  be  her  hus- 
band— and  each  of  them  did  solemnly  promise  to 
be  loving  and  faithful  to  each  other  in  the  rela- 
tion of  husband  and  wife,  until  it  should  please 
the  Lord  to  separate  them  by  death — and  the 
said  Miohaell  Reynolds  and  Susanna  Bromley  as 
a  further  confirmation  thereof,  did  then  and  there 
to  these  presents  set  their  hands,  ko.,  8k."  To 
this  certificate  there  areabout  twenty  signatures, 
three  of  which  are  expressed  by  a  mark. 

Young  Richard  Reynolds  was  sent  to  school, 
at  the  early  age  of  five  years,  to  a  Friend,  named 
Thomas  Bennet,  of  Pickwick,  in  'Wiltshire.  The 
little  boy,  who  was  leaving  his  home  for  the  first 
time,  to  go  to  school,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
was  set  forth  on  his  journfy  in  a  primitive  style, 
under  the  care  of  a  carrier,  on  horseback  ;  a  cir- 
cumstanoe  to  which  he  often  pleasantly  referred 
in  later  years,  as  contrasting  with  the  early  habits 
of  ease  and  indulgence  which  he  saw  encouraged 
in  many  of  the  families  around  him.  Another 
incident,  which  he  used  to  relate,  was  no  less 
illustrative  of  the  simple  manners  of  that  period, 
when  one  or  two  pence  a  week  was  the  whole  of 
his  allowance  of  pocket-money,  althongfa  his 
father  was  in  a  lucrative  business  as  an  iron  mer- 
chant. On  his  first  return  to  school,  after  the 
holidays,  one  of  his  oompauions  ron  up  to  him, 
as  he  entered  the  play-gronnd,  saying,  "  Dick, 
thou  owes  me  a  penny."  Dick  immediately  paid 
(he  penny,  which  was  the  only  one  that  he  pos- 


sessed,— and  he  keenly  felt  his  poverty,  but  he 
also  felt  the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged  the 
debt.  In  after  life,  the  principle  of  owing  no  . 
man  anything,  he  ever  most  scrupulously  main- 
tained ;  and  when,  in  managing  the  concerns  of 
others,  he  had  to  endure  a  temporary  infringe- 
ment of  this  habit  of  punctuality,  it  occasioned 
him  a  degree  of  distress,  that  would  be  thought 
by  some  almost  a  refinement  upon  honesty. 

The  defective  education  existing,  probably  in 
most  sebools  of  the  same  class,  at  that  period, 
may  be  inferred  by  a  proceeding  of  the  boys  at 
Thomas  Bennet' s,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would 
not  occur  at  the  present  day.  Understanding 
that  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  consisted  of 
children  whose  parents  were  members  of  the  es- 
tablished Church, — and,  in  the  ignorance  of 
their  prejudiced  minds,  conceiving  that  a  diver- 
sity of  religions  profession  was  a  just  ground  of 
hostility,  they  resolved  to  go  in  a  body,  and 
valiantly  fight  the  "Church  boys."  Sallying 
forth  accordingly,  for  this  especially  nnqnakerly 
purpose,  they  encountered  the  other  party,  who, 
unacquainted  with  their  design,  met  them  with 
so  much  civility,  and  in  so  courteous  a  manner, 
that  their  hearts  instantly  relented,  and  they  re- 
turned home  secretly  convicted,  and  ashamed  of 
their  unworthy  project. 

Whilst  at  this  school,  Richard  Reynolds  was 
guilty  of  the  only  deliberate  falsehood,  which,  as 
he  used  to  say,  he  believed  he  had  ever  uttered 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  He  had  been  accused 
of  some  fault,  of  which  ho  wa>,  in  reality,  inno- 
cent ;  but  appearances  were  so  much  against  him, 
that  the  master,  feeling  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
ureed  the  boy  to  confess,  promising  forgiveness 
to  induce  him  to  do  so,  and  threatening  him  with 
a  flogging  if  he  continued  obstinate.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  in  maintaining  his  innocence, 
until  he  was  ordered  by  the  master  to  go  into 
the  adjoining  room,  in  which  was  the  girk' 
school,  and  there  to  ask  for  the  instrument  of 
this  degrading  punishment.  The  corporal  pain, 
and  even  the  disgrace,  he  would  have  borne ;  but 
he  had  not  strength  of  mind  to  endure  this  great 
humiliation, — and  he  pleaded  guilty. 

For  years  this  sin  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  con- 
vinced the  master  of  his  unintentional  injustice, 
and  of  the  injurious  consequences  of  his  severity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Thomas 
Bennet  took  a  sincere  and  permanent  interest  in 
the  future  welfare  of  bis  pupils,  and  that  he 
gained-and  preserved  their  esteem  and  a£[eotion. 
Richard  Reynolds  was  removed  A'om  Thomas 
Bennet's  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  just  as  a 
growing  taste  for  classical  study  bad  taught  him 
to  valua  the  time  and  opportunity  for  making 
further  progress,  especially  in  the  Latin  language. 
History  had  also  become  a  favorite  pursuit;  and 
it  was,  I  believe,  about  this  time,  that  his  im- 
agination was  BO  much  excited,  by  the  braver^ 
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and  hcroigm  of  the  soldier's  character,  and  the 
clory  of  skilful  and  successful  warfare,  that  he 
bad  felt  a  strong  desire  himself  to  embrace  a 
military  life. 

Of  his  condact,  or  of  anything  which  might 
mark  the  progress  of  his  character,  during  the 
next  six  years,  we  unfortunately  kaow  litile  or 
nothing,  beyond  what  may  bo  inferred  from  one 
of  his  letters,  written  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  (and  a  copy  of  which  is  here  given,) 
to  John  Maccappen,  a  young  man  for  whom  he 
had  formed  a  sincere  and  arJent  attachment, — 
in  which  mutual  pleasure  in  each  other's  society, 
and  a  strong  sympathy  in  each  other's  tastes  and 
pursuits,  waa  combined  reverence  for  religion, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  guided  by  its  prin- 
ciples. 

To  John  Maccappen. 

KeOey,  March  13rt,  1758. 

Mt  dearesx  Friend, — I  have  often  thought 
one  reason  toby  ^roany  letters  we  receive  from  our 
friends  are  read  with  indifiference,  compared  with 
others  received  from  the  same  persons,  is  our  not 
being  in  the  same  disposition  or  frame  of  mind 
with  the  writer.  That  this  letter  may  not  want 
that  advantage,  I  will  tell  thee,  I  have  been  re- 
flecting on  the  many  occurreuces  we  have  been 
jointly  concerned  in  since  the  time  we  first  be- 
came acquainted.  We  were  both  young,  appren- 
tices to  the  same  trade  and  in  the  same  street. 
A  similitude  of  circumstances  and  inclinations 
was  the  foundation  of  our  intimacy,  productive 
of  very  salutary  effects  to  me.  I  remember  with 
{ileasure,  one  of  our  first  evening  walks  together 
in  the  rope-walk,  that  our  conversation  was  seri- 
ous, and  concluded  with  joint  resolutions,  that, 
let  others  do  as  they  would,  we  determined  to  be 
Telinoas.  Happy  would  it  have  been  fbr  us, 
could  we  have  as  easily  practised  as  resolved  ! 
but  alas  !  I  too  soon  gave  back,  too  soon  returned 
to  my  former  follies,  and  added  new.  1  fear  I 
was  the  means  of  engaging  thee  in  the  practice 
of  many  things  thou  wast  conscious  were  not 
right  and  wouldst  not  have  done,  bad  not  my  ex- 
ample strengthaBed  the  temptation  and  increased 
that  dispositioniiro  all  naturally  have  to  what  is 
wrong  ;  but  yet,  ^e  have  great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  that  gracio«*  PrdRcrvcr  of  men,  that  we 
were  not  suflfered  to  be  guilty  of  any  gross  sins. 
Oh !  my  friend,  my  dearest  friend,  may  we  be 
grateful,  may  our  future  conversation  be  influ- 
enced thereby,  and  may  we  for  the  time  to  come, 
be  as  helpmeets  and  incentives  to  each  other  in 
the  way  that  is  right !  I  protest,  I  can  never 
reflect  on  the  many  hours  we  have  spent  together, 
but  I  am  seized  with  a  sort  of  tender  melancholy, 
an  agreeable  pcnsiveness.  How  frequent  were 
onr  escnrsions  to  Clifton  and  over  the  Downs ! 
how  often  to  the  river  side,  and  the  Hot-well 
rocks !  but  above  all,  the  square  was  our  most 
common  resort.  There,  how  often  we  talked 
down  the  mmmer's  sun ! 


Those  days  are  gone,  irrevocably  gone,  and  we 
are  separated  by  too  great  a  distance  ever  to  hope 
for  the  like  again.  But  let  me  conjure  thee  to 
como  and  see  me,  if  it  be  but  for  a  short  time. 
The  spring  is  coming  on,  and  I  expect  tbon  wilt 
be  too  busy  when  that  is  far  advanced  to  come 
then. 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

BicHAao  Reynolds. 

(To  b*  eantimiad.} 
Prepared  for  Frienda*  latelHiteneaT. 

"  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  no't,  nor  the 
years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  them." 

This  scripture  passage  was  brought  to  mind, 
when  reflecting  upon  the  removal  of  John 
Blakey,  late  of  Fallston,  Maryland,  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  and  Lydia  W.  Blakey,  who  died  after  a 
short  and  severe  illness  on  the  16th  of  6th  mo. 
last,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age.  We  believe  it 
was  by  taking  heed  to  this  injunction,  that  our 
young  friend  was  able  to  lay  down  his  life  in 
peace. 

Hig  mother's  testimony  concerning  him  is, 
that  while  full  of  life  and  energy,  he  adhered 
closely  to  the  principle  of  life  within — no  one 
could^itrsnade  him  to  depart  from  its  teachings. 
I|^  wickedness  or  cruelty  dwelt  within  him,  and 
in8tea4  of  contending  when  things  wmt  as  he 
.thought  wrong,  he  would  turn  away  and  give 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  tears.  He  was  unwilling 
to  absent  himself  from  meetings  appointed  for 
divine  worship,  and  even  the  morning  he  was 
taken  sick,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  at 
home,  remarking  the  meeting  would  be  small. 
He  assembled  with  his  friends,  but  went  imme- 
diately to  bed  on  his  return,  and  in  one  short 
week  rendered  up  his  life  to  Him  who  gave  it, 
desiring  his  mother  not  to  grieve,  saying,  it  was 
all  right  he  should  be  thus  taken.  He  was  a 
youth  of  fine  principles,  and  was  strengthened 
to  bear  testimony  against  speaking  of  the  fail- 
ings of  others,  by  not  only  refraining  therefrom 
himself,  but  checking  the  disposition  when  ap- 
parent in  other!!,  saying  he  doubted  not  he  had 
fa:ults  of  his  own,  which  might  be  equally  re- 
provable. 

It  is  not  with  a  desire  to  etdogizc  that  these 
points,  remarkable  in  one  so  young,  are  brought 
into  view,  but  rather  with  the  hope  that  his  ex- 
ample may  stimulate  those  who  are  left  a  little 
longer  upon  this  transitory  scene,  to  seek  wis- 
dom and  with  all  their  gettings,  get  understand- 
ing. "  Then  shalt  thou  walk  in  thy  way  safely, 
and  thy  foot  shall  not  stumble  ;  when  thou  liest 
down,  thoo  shalt  not  be  afraid — yea  thou  shalt 
lie  down  and  thy  sleep  shall  be  sweet." 

Nature's  real  wants  are  few ;  but  the  cravings 
of  fimcy  are  infinite. 
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From  W.  ArRiUte«d*t  Svlrci  Mlicpllunles. 
OBSERVATIONS   ON   THE    DISUSE    OF    MUSIC  IN 
RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

"  I  will  pray  irilh  the  spirit,  and  I  will  pray 
with  the  understanding  also :  I  will  sing  with 
the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  with  the  understand- 
ing also." — (1  Cor.  xiv.  15.) 

To  those  who  believe  tliat  they  can  neither 
pr<>ach,  pray,  nor  sing,  in  ao  acceptable  manner, 
without  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  use  of  artificial  music,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, even  the  simplest  that  enn  be  devised, 
must  be  irrelevant.  It  is  acc'ordingly  declined 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
devotions,  lest  it  should  supersede  those  qnalifi- 
oations  for  which  they  are  engaged  reverently  to 
wait  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  either  to  preach,  pray,  or  sing,  with  the 
spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also;  or  if  not 
especially  gifted  or  required  to  perform  either  of 
these  duties  in  an  audible  manner,  that  they  may 
be  Employed  in  solemn  attendance  on  the  imme- 
diate teaching  and  ministrations  of  the  good  word 
of  life,  in  themselves^  or  as  it  taay  bo  adminis- 
tered through  prepared  and  appointed  instru- 
ments, in  whose  solemn  exercises  they  ma^  thus 
become  capable  of  uniting  in  spirit  to  thsir  own 
edification. '  \ 

Friends  are  a  people  brought  forth  ifbtrer  the 
cross  in  .a  remarkable  degree;  many  requt^till^ 
of  duty  of  which  they  are  made  sensiok,  have 
involved  a  measure  of  suffering  and  sactifice  thai 
appears,  to  the  eyes  of  bunian  reason,  greatly  to 
exceed  the  proportioDaOe  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  such  apprehended  duty  is  attach- 
ed. The  declining  to  take  off  a  hat  as  an  act  of 
oomplaisance  to  a  fellow  creature,  or  to  any  as- 
semblage of  fellow  creatureji,  because  it  is  a  roken 
of  homage  due  only  to  the  Creator;  the  address- 
ing of  persons  by  their  proper'tiames  only,  when 
no  especial  relation,  natural  or  civil,  admits  of  a 
further  distinction,  because  more  consistent  with 
Gospel  simplicity  than  the  epithets  of  modern 
times;  the  use  of  a  single  pronoun  to  an  indi- 
vidual because  the  adoption  of  the  plural  was 
originally  derived  from  the  corrupt  source  of 
pride  or  adulation ;  the  substitution  of  numerical 
distinctions  for  the  heathen  names  of  days  and 
months,  because  the  use  of  the  latter  is  not  strictly 
consonant  with  the  renunciation  of  all  idolatrous 
practices;  and  lastly,  the  abstaining  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  most  attractive  art  (that  of  music), 
even  as  a  serious  recreation,  or  engagement,  be- 
cause of  its  obviously  ensnaring  tendency,  are 
all  peculiarities  in  which  they  cannot  expect  the 
concurrence  of  other  Christian  professors,  who 
have  not  been  made  equally  sensible  of  a  reli- 
gious obligation  to  the  observance  of  them.  It  is 
enough  for  those  who  have  been  made  so,  to  sub- 
mit without  hesitation,  whether  they  may  or  may 
not  be  able  fully  to  apprehend  all  the  pnrposesof 
unerriDg  Wisdom,  in  dictating  such  observances 


to  a  people  who  have  been  raised  up  in  these 
latter  days  to  bear  a  distinguished  testimony  to 
the  immediate  government  of  Christ  in  bis  pure- 
ly spiritual  appearance. 

It  is  observable  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  New  Testament  of  instrumental  music,  ex- 
cept in  the  Apocalypse,  where  harp.s  are  described 
as  are  also  golden  vials  full  of  odors,  the  one 
as  significant  of  the  praises,  the  other  of  the 
prayers  of  the  saints ;  and  certainly  not  proposed 
as  models  for  our  imitation.  That  vocal  niu.sic 
was  practised  by  the  primitive  disciples  and  their 
blessed  Master,  is  no  proof  that  it  remains  to  be 
an  instituted  part  of  religious  worship,  except  uj)- 
der  such  qualifications  as  undoubtedly  accom- 
panied the  performance  of  it,  when  thus  aided  by 
the  presence  and  the  example  of  him  who  alone 
fulfilled  all  righteousness,  both  of  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  dispensation.  As  a  part  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  was  probably  performed  the  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn  after  the  Paschal  sapper;  which 
from  that  tiqae  forward  became  commemorative, 
as  it  was  before  typical,  of  him  who  is  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  though 
according  to  the  apprehensions  of  Friends,  not 
designed  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  second  coming  in 
spirit,  as  the  everlasting  Head  of  his  own  Church. 

Under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  indeed,  nm 
sic,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  especially 
reeognized ;  and  while  sanctioned  by  Divine  au- 
thority, was  confessedly  a  most  impressive  sign 
of  devotional  affections;  but,, 'like  aU  external 
si^s,  it  is  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
substance  which  it  was  intended  to  indicate,  and, 
in  common  with  some  others,  of  the  most  legiti- 
mate, character,  it  has  beenr-mnch  .exhibited  in 
this  State  gf  separation  daring  many  ages  of  the 
professing  Christian  church.  If  then,  a  company 
of  sincere  believers  have  apprehended  themselves 
called  upon  to  bear  testimony  in  doctrine  and 
practice  to  the  essential  enjoyment  of  the  sub- 
stance, as  separable  from  the  shadow  or  sign, 
when  the  latter  is  not  reneindly  dictated  by  a 
degree  of  spiritual  inluebce ;  j&y  tbey  be  faith- 
ful to  their  tmi,  ia^ving  o^iMB  at  equal  liberty 
to  seek  the  substance,  ihfougiiSue  medium  of  the 
sign,  who  believe  they  are°W!st  raaintaioed  in 
such  conjunction,  unlrsHexperieoce  shall  conduct 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  more  excellent  way. 


DRE88. 

Now,  {  am  aware  these  things,  respecting 
dres!*,  &c.,  are,  in  the  eyes  of  mens'  wisdom  des- 
pised, and  thought  of  no  consequence;  indeed,  of 
themselves,  I  am  persuaded  they  are  of  no  con- 
sequence, or  if  done  from  a  wrong  motive,  may 
be  rather  injurious  than  otherwise;  yet,  when 
the  Lord  commands,  it  becomes  his  creatures  to 
obey,  and  not  to  reason  about  it,  whether  of  con- 
sequence or  not. 

When  I  felt  a  desire  to  reason  about  it,  th« 
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example  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  wu  broogbt  to 
my  remembrance.  When  the  prophet  ordered 
him  to  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan,  his  pride 
and  wisdom  were  offended;  ho  wanted  some 
great  thing  done,  somewhat  pompouit,  and  agree- 
able to  the  ideus  of  his  worldly  mind ;  and  had 
not  his  servants  been  wiser  than  their  master, 
he  might  have  continued  in  his  disease;  but  the 
event  proved,  how  despicable  soever  the  means 
appeared,  it  fully  answered  all  he  conld  wish ; 
therefore  it  is  good  for  any  one  who  feels  ocea- 
sionally  the  jniigment  of  the  Lord,  against  aif^- 
thing,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  not  to  oon- 
snlt  with  flesh  and  blood,  not  to  reason  about  it, 
,  but  give  up  in  simplicity  of  mind ;  and  then  I 
am  persuaded  it  will  be  found  of  more  conse- 
quence than  was  apprehended;  for  if  we  are  not 
foitbful  in  the  little,  how  can  we  expect  the 
greater  will  be  committed  to  us?" — J.  Spalding. 

TRUST  IN  PROVIDBNCE. 

Oliver  Heywood,  a  pious  man  who  lived  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  suffered  at  various  times 
for  his  religious  opinions,  and  was  often  reduced 
to  great  difficulties  through  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  His  biographer  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  which  ho  declares  to  be  perfectly 
authentic.  At  one  time  his  stock  of  money  was 
qnite  ezhaustedj  the  family  provision  entirely 
consumed,  and  his  servant  Martha,  who  had 
lived  in  the  family  for  many  years,  had  furnished 
for  their  support  all  the  savings  she  had  previ- 
onsly  laid  by.  Oliver  still  tmsted  that  Qod, 
whom  he  had  desired  to  serve,  would  yet  pro- 
vide for  the  extreme  need  of  himself  and  family. 
His  children  became  impatient  for  food,  and  as 
yet  there  soemed  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  After 
considering  the  matter,  Oliver  called  his  servant 
to  him,  and  desired  her  to  take  a  basket,  go  to 
Halifax,  and  call  upon  a  shopkeeper  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted  in  Northgate,  and  ask  for  the 
loan  of  live  shillings.  If  the  shopkeeper  should 
be  kind  enough  to  lend  the  money,  he  desired 
her  to  bay  some  cheese,  some  b»ead,  and  such 
other  little  things  as  were  needed  in  the  family. 
He  concluded  with  desiring  her  to  be  as  expedi- 
tions as  &he  could  be,  as  the  children  were  fretful 
for  want  of  something  to  eat.  He  desired  the 
Lonl  would  give  her  good  speed.  Martha  went 
as  directed,  but  when  she  came  near  the  house 
where  she  was  to  beg  the  loan  of  five  shillings, 
through  timidity  and  bashfulneas  her  heart  failed 
her.  She  passed  by  the  door  again  and  again, 
but  could  not  gather  courage  enough  to  go  in 
and  tell  her  errand.  At  length  the  storekeeper, 
who  was  standing  at  his  shop-door,  noticed  her, 
and  called  her  to  him.  He  inquired  if  she  was 
not  Oliver  Hey  wood's  servant.  With  an  anxious 
heart  the  replied  in  the  affirmative.  On  this  he 
ezpreesttd  his  gladness,  saying,  "  Some  friends  at 

M have  remitted  to  me  five  guineas' for  your 

master,  and  I  was  just  thinking  bow  I  could  con- 


trive to  8end*it."  Martha  burst  into  tears,  and 
for  some  time  conld  not  ntter  a  syllable.  The 
necessities  of  the  family,  the  trust  of  her  master 
in  Providence,  the  Ecasonableness  of  the  supply, 
all  pressing  upon  her  mind  at  onoe,  quite  over- 
powered her.  At  length  she  told  the  store- 
keeper upon  what  errand  she  had  come  to  Hali- 
fax, and  how  her  courage  had  failed  at  the 
thought  of  asking  him  to  lend  her  poor  master 
money.  The. tradesman  was  affected  at  the  oar- 
ration,  and  bade  Martha  freely  come  to  him,  if 
the  like  necessity  should  at  any  future  time 
press  on  them.  She  purchased  the  necessary 
provisions,  and  then  hastened  home,  to  lighten 
the  hearts  of  the  almost  fitmishing  household.— 
Bw:k't  Anecdote*. 


Tot  Frlendt'  latalllgencer. 

"  From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  ?  Coma 
they  not  hence  even  of  your  lusts,  that  war  in 
your  members  V  James  iv.  1.  Througli  these  in- 
quiries left  upon  record  in  the  scriptures  of 
truth,  we  may  presume  that  the  apostle  James 
considered  the  unsubjected  passionij  of  man  to 
be  the  fruitful  source  of  evil.  The  same  apos- 
tle tells  us,  "  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy." 

AA;<fnling  to  the  views  thus  held  up,  we  can 
readily  decide  which  influence  would  most  con- 
tribute to  our  happiness  and  enable  us  also  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  as. 
We  can  readily  perceive  that  if  we  are  under 
the  government  of  fleshly  lusts,  strife  is  engen- 
dered, which  brings  trouble — but  if  these  fleshly 
lusts  are  subject  to  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above,  peace  is  our  portion. 

Is  not  the  inquiry  then  one  of  great  interest, 
how  are  we  to  Imow  our  creaturely  detires  made 
tuhjeet  to  the  heavetUy  government  f  We  know 
"  It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
own  steps,"  but  we  also  know  the  blessed  lan- 
guage of  gospel  invitation  is,  "  If  any  man  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  it  of  Ood,  who  giveth  libe- 
rally and  upbraideth  none,"  yea,  the  guidance 
of  the  Divine  spirit  is  not  withheld  from  thote 
who  seek  it,  and  it  will  ever  prove  sufficient  to 
lead  those  who  are  governed  by  it  out  from  un- 
der the  bondage. of  sin,  and  establish  them  in 
all  purity  and  love. 

Come,  then,  ye  who  are  weary  of  the  thral- 
dom of  this  world's  spirit,  and  seek  another  ru- 
ler. Come,  yield  yourselves  as  subjeots  of  the 
Iweet  influences  of  heavenly  love,  under  whose 
government  the  spirit  of  strife  hath  no  place, 
and  receive  in  lieu  thereof  "  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,  vhich  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  easy  t*  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  frnita,  witlieot  partiality  and  without  hy- 
pocrisy." J.  J. 

lO^A  mo.,  1856. 
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True  Sciencb  oonrists  of  the  principles 
which  enter  into  the  supcretrueture  of  aniTenal 
natare,  and  can  only  mislead  when  its  applieit- 
ti<m  is  erroneons.         ' 


FRIEN  DS'  INTKLLIGENCEK. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH  13, 1855. 

The  remarks  of  our  friend  0-  D.  are  given 
in  a  kind  spirit,  and  contain  so  mach  that  may 
be  profitable,  that  although  they  were  not  intend- 
ed for  publication,  we  take  the  liberty  of  insert- 
ing them. 

We  unite  in  the  sentiment,  <<that  oar  nsefnl- 
neas,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  body,  depends 
entirely  on  our  dcvotcdness  to  God ;"  yet  it  is 
Bot  for  us  to  judge  whether  our  brother  is  "  re. 
fusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  grace  of  God* 
and  is  pursuing  his  own  covrse,"  so  long  as  the 
fruits  he  brings  forth  do  not  give  evidence  of  be- 
ing from  the  corrupt  tree.  With  regard  to  the 
essay  in  question,  it  was  admitted  as  the  produc- 
tion of  an  honest  man,  who  believed  he  had  some- 
thing to  suggest  that  would  benefit  his  fbllow 
creatures,  and  who  had  a  right  to  be  heard, 

Lulj/ard,  gtA  nvo.  llth,  1866. 

*  *  *  I  feel  as  interested  as  ever  in  ther'pub- 
lieation  and  spread  of  your  paper.  I  think  it  has 
been  conducted  wisely  and  discreetly,  yet  there 
is  onee  in  a  while  an  article  that  does  not  cor- 
respond with  my  feelings.  That  long  essay  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishman,  pointing  out  the  means 
necessary  to  abolish  slavery,  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment a  superficial,  powerless  argument. 

And  then  the  invitation  given  to  Friends  to 
enter  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  proposed  plun,  I  tbiok  was  entirely 
wrong.  I  have  long  been  satifified  in  ray  mind 
that  our  usefulness,  cither  as  individuals  or  as  an 
organized  body  of  professed  Christians,  especially 
as  respects  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  depends 
wholly  upon  our  devotcdness  to  Grod. 

The  great  work  necessary  to  abolish  slavery 
is  to  change  the  governing  principle  in  the  soul 
of  man.  Just  as  long  as  man  refuses  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  pursues  his 
own  eourse,'^uRt  so  long  he  is  in  the  slave  power, 
and  notwithstanding  he  may  talk  much  about 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  use  great  exertions  for 
its  abrogation,  he  is  still  in  the  very  power  out 
of  which  BJarery  springs  as  a  legitimate  conse- 
quence. And  all  his  lubor  and  all  his  efforts  will 
amount  to  no  more  than  to  endeavor  to  cast  out 
devils,  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  devils.  The 
truth  is,  we  do  not  live  in  a  world  of  ehance,  but 
in  a  world  governed  by  fixed  and  immutable  laws. 
And  we  may  just  as  well  undertake  to  dethrone 


Omnipotence  as  to  bring  about  results  contrary 
to  those  laws.  Therefore,  dear  friend,  the  desire 
of  my  mind  is  that  we  may  all  of  us  endeavor 
to  draw  near  unto  God ;  live  in  strict  obedience 
to  what  he  requires  of  us ;  watch  and  pray  con- 
tinually ;  take  up  the  cross  daily,  and  then,  in 
this  waiting,  humble,  obedient  state,  we  shall  not 
only  be  qualified  at  times  to  lend  a  band  of  help 
to  a  friend  or  neighbor,  but  our  own  souls  will 
be  filled  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  gloiy. 

G.  D. 


Errata  in  No.  28  of  the  Intellujeticer.. — Near 
the  bottom  of  the  first  column  on  page  436,  in 
the  Memoir  of  Willet  H.  Hunt,  for  "  6th  month" 
read  bth  month;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  column  on  page  437,  for  "  to  whom"  read 
when. 


THE  BULB  or  LOVE  AMD    THE  BTriJB  OF  FEAK. 

PARBMTS  AlfS    CHILDaKN. 

<*T«  mmiM  Um  Soul  mmI  tana  tlw  aonl  Mm." 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  best 
manner  of  training  up  the  young.  The  kindest 
of  parents,  the  wisest  of  guardians  aro  sometimes 
sadly  perplexed.  The  old  adage  '*  Spare  the  rod, 
and  spoil  the  child,"  is  voted  as  obsolete  by  most 
persons  of  the  present  day  and  generation.  The 
rule  of  love  is  regarded  as  far  more  potent  in  a 
general  sense  than  the  rule  of  fear.  This  is  on 
the  principle  that  persuasion  is  better  than  haish- 
ness,  reasoning  better  than  blows.  And  yst  we 
are  told  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  teach* 
ers,  men  who  aro  not  only  clear  of  head,  but  bene- 
volent in  heart,  that  there  are  exceptions,  and 
that  in  some  oases  the  most  rigid,  the  most 
rigorous  policy,  is  necessary.  This  is  perhaps, 
true.  There  are  few  rules  to  which  there  are  not 
exceptions.  There  are  few  systems  that  must 
not  be  varied  at  times,  and  although  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  gentle  reproof,  a  kindly  re- 
buke, a  persuasive  appeal,  will  have  far  more 
effect  than  severe  censure  or  physical  punish- 
ment— there  may  be,  and  there  doubtless  are  in- 
stances where  the  latter  course  is  necessary.  The 
modem  philosophy,  generally  speaking,  is  that  of 
kindness  and  gentleness.  We  should  win  the 
respcot  of  our  ohildren,  ^cure  their  confidence 
and  deserve  their  love,  and  thus  obtain  an  influ- 
ence and  a  power  over  them  that  are  aliuost  in- 
vincible. But  how  shall  this  bent  be  aocom- 
plished  ?  How,  if  defective  ourselves,  either  in 
temper  or  in  mind,  shall  we  so  impress  character, 
manners,  and  morals  upon  the  plastic  nature  of 
onr  offspring,  as  to  render  them  obedient,  affeo- 
tionate,  dutiful  and  faithful  to  all  their  obliga- 
tions ?  How,  if  we  be  peevish  and  fretful,  if  we 
give  way  to  the  bursts  of  passion  and  the  mad- 
ness of  pr^ndice,  can  we  look  for  truth,  sincerity, 
and  aiiabillty  in  the  creatures  of  our  example? 
How,  if  we  meet  them  wiUi  reproaches,  rebnkes 
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and  domestio  despotism,  oaa  we  inspire  frmnkness, 
aiaoerity,  confidence  and  love  ?  These  questions 
cover  the  whole  ground.  Thej  define  the  relative 
duties  between  parent  and  child.  The  young  are 
naturally  imitatiTe,  and  therefore,  to  theai,  ok* 
ample  is  every  thins*  Let  us  ndt  be  misunder. 
stood.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment, 
that  we  advocate  the  doctrine  that  children  an 
naturally  perfeet,  and  that  they  require  no  watch- 
fulness, no  vigilance,  no  restraint.  It  is  exactly 
otherwise.  They  must  be  taught  first  by  ex- 
ample, and  then  oontroUed  and  restrained  by  the 
means  best  suited  to  their  particular  dispositions. 
In  the  great  majority  of  casea,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  the  gentleness  of  persuasion,  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  love,  and  the  power  of  reason.  Bnt 
when  these  will  not  avail,  and  ere  wholly  disre- 
garded, some  more  vigoroas  policy  will  be  found 
absolutely  necessary.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
great  error  and  its  bitter  fruits  are  to  be  found 
in  the  two  extremes— over  indnlgenoe  in  the  one 
case,  and  excessive  harshness  in  the  other.  In 
the  first,  the  child  is  permitted  to  grow  up,  reck- 
less, Ttoions  and  disobedient,  because  of  the  want 
of  proper  restrunts ;  and  in  the  last  he  is  ren- 
dered hypocritical,  revengeful  and  malignant,  in 
consequence  of  the  domestic  denpotism  of  home. 
In  the  one  case  he  is  petted  and  spoiled,  his  errors 
are  described  as  virtues,  his  insolenoe  as  smart- 
ness, his  pertneas  as  readiness  and  wit,  and  thus 
he  is  abaolntely  taught  to  be  insuItiDg,  disobedi- 
ent and  insolent.  lu  the  other,  he  is  indirectly 
encouraged  to  become  diatruatful,  watchful,  de- 
ceitful, and  all  through  the  rule  of  fear,  and  to 
escape  severe  penalties  for  trivial  errors  at  home. 
The  proper  policy  lies  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Children  should  be  regarded  as  Mid- 
ren,  and  treated  as  such.  It  is  nuMr  and  un- 
natural to  expect  in  them,  the  eare,  the  gravity, 
the  deoorum  and  the  knowledge  that  can  only 
be  acquired  by  age,  expetienoe  and  proper  train- 
ing ;  and  while  allowance  is  made  for  youth  and 
its  indiacretiona,  while  the  errora  and  infirmities 
are  pointed  out  and  oorrroted,  the  other  follj 
should  be  carefully  avoided  of  commending  when 
a  rebuke  is  neoeaeary,  and  applauding  when  a 
nod  of  dissent  or  a  word  of  reproof  would  be  iar 
more  appropriate.  And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  mueh 
easier  to  ioeulcate  a  doctrine  in  this  eonneuion 
than  to  piactioe  it.  We  have  known  instanoes 
in  which  the  kindest  of  peurents,  the  most  watch- 
ful, the  most  generona,  and  yet  the  meet  observ- 
ing, have  been  aadly  unfortunate  with  their 
children.  They  have  resorted  to  every  means, 
and  is  vaia.  They  have  adopted  first  one  policy 
and  then  another,  and  only  to  be  still  further 
perplexed.  At  ^is  moment,  how  many  families 
m  Philadelphia  are  pained  to  the  very  heart,  by 
the  reckless  and  profligate  oooduot  of  ene  of  their 
merabats,  one  too,  perhaps,  who  may  possess 
many  generous  qualities,  who  may  have  had 
Isvished  upon  him  every  tendemev,  expanse  aad 


care,  and  who  yet,  from  evil  assooiatea,  vicious 
habits,  or  an  uogovemable  temper,  may  be  the 
constant  source  of  anxiety  and  anguish  I  Still, 
even  with  such,  kindDeas  is  perhaps  the  best 
policy,  for  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  heart  be 
hard  as  adamant,  and  the  principles  base  beyond 
redemption,  it  muat  eventually  exercise  its  magio 
influence.  Thia  kindneas  should  not,  however, 
be  indiscriminate,  improvident  and  unasaociated 
with  gentle  rebukea,  mild  appeala,  and  aalutary 
reatraiQts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  none 
are  hopeless,  and  that  there  are  times,  seasons 
and  circumstances,  when  conviction  flashes  upon 
the  mind,  and  with  it,  a  deternaination  to  amend, 
reform  and  pursue  the  better  and  brighter  way. 
Such  a  time,  anoh  a  season,  should  be  constantly 
sought  for.  There  are  prodigals  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  the  touching  parable  of  Holy  Writ 
should  never  be  loat  sight  of,  nor  its  sublime  yet 
gentle  lesson  of  mercy  and  forgiveneas  ever  be 
disregarded. — Pa,  Inquirer. 


BEAUTIFUL  EFFECT  OP  PAIN. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  efiects  of  pain  is  its 
tendency  to  develop  kind  feelings  between  man 
and  man ;  to  exeite  a  friendly  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  others  toward  the  person  immediatelT^ 
afflicted.  No  sooner  is  a  person  attacked  with 
illnesa,  than  a  corresponding  degree  of  interest 
is  excited  in  his  behalf.  Expressions  of  solici* 
tude  for  his  welfare  are  put  forward,  offers  of 
asaiatanoe  are  made,  old  friendahipe  are  revived, 
new  onea  developed ;  all  thia,  it  ia  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  essentially  connected  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  sickness.  Were  it  not  for  thia,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  this  sympathy,  and 
there  would  be  no  manifestation  of  it.  Bvery. 
man  would  be  left  to  battle  with  the  attaeks  of 
illness  as  he  could;  and  no  kind  voice  would  be 
raised  to  cheer  him  in  his  hours  of  solitary 
gloom ;  no  tender  hands  put  forth  in  offioes  of 
kindneas;  no  midnight  watchers  volunteer  to 
attend  his  bedaide.  In  contemplating  the  naes 
of  pain  that  a  grauous  God  has  attached  to  our 
constitution  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  existence, 
is  there  any  one  that  calls  for  louder  admiration 
than  thia,  which  unites  the  whole  family  of 
Adam  in  one  universal  brotherhood;  which 
g^ves  exercise  to  the  noblest  charities  of  our 
nature,  and  which  is  the  means  of  securing  to  ns^ 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  most  see  their 
value,  the  tenderett  assistance  of  the  best  and 
kindest  feelinfcs  of  our  nature  ? 


To  FaxsiBVE  6c  M  Arabic  Soitjtions. — A 
few  drops  of  alcohol,  or  any  essential  oil,  will 
]H«serve  a  quart  of  the  mucilage  of  "  gum  ara- 
ble "  or  "  gum  trafcacanth  "  from  spoiling.  A 
small  quantity  of  dissolved  alum  will  preserve 
flour  puts.  B.  A.  0. 
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Qin  FEOM   AN     ABBK88  TO   HXB  HUMS. 
[CoQclud«d  from  page  440. J 

Zeal/or  the  Honor  of  God. — Per/ect  Religvnu. 

The  true  happiness  of  the  perfect  religions  con- 
sista  in  the  honor  of  God.  Ifer  most  pungent 
sorrow  arises  from  the  experience  bow  little  his 
divine  plenitude  of  perfections  and  holiness  affects 
his  sinful  and  insensible  creature,  man. 

As  she  loves  God  above  all,  so  his  interests 
are,  in  her  estimation,  above  all  other  interests. 

The  humiliations,  injuries,  or  contumely,  there- 
fore, which  she  herself  receives,  inflict  upon  her 
no  permanent  sorrow.  All  the  good  she  is 
favored  to  dispense,  she  rejoices  should  b«  attri- 
buted not  to  her  own  natural  disposition,  or 
talents,  but  as  the  work  and  gift  of  his  grace 
only  ;  and  that  her  fellow  creatures  should  recog- 
nize it  simply  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  great  power 
and  mercy  of  God.  She  bears  continually  in 
her  heart  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist.  "  He 
uinst  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

As  mankind  mostly  live  in  awful  forgetfnlness 
of  God,  and  all  his  mercies  are  commonly  repaid 
with  insensibility  and  ingratitude ;  so  the  sins  of 
the  children  of  men  pierce  her  heart  with  deep 
and  genuine  sorrow.  She  may  truly  say  with 
David,  *'  my  Eeal  hath  consumed  me,  because 
^mine  enemies  have  forgotten  thy  works."  P.«alm 
cxiz.  139.  She  afflicts  her  soul  then,  and  re- 
fuses to.be  comforted.  She  mourns  not  only 
over  the  sins  of  the  church,  but  over  her  own 
sins,  and  over  the  instability  and  frequent  infi- 
delities of  her  own  heart,  which  should  attach 
itself  by  a  permanent  adhesion  to  God  its  centre. 

She  knows  she  is  called  by  his  grace  to  fulfil 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Seek  the  Lord  and 
his  strength,  seek  his  face  evermore."  Psalm 
or.  6.  Comparing  herself  with  this  holy  stand- 
ard, she  is  deeply  bumbled  at  her  own  falling 
short ;  weighed  in  the  pure  and  holy  balance  of 
the  sanctuary,  she  feels  herself  to  be  utterly  want- 
ing, and  she  therefore  prostrates  herself  in  deep 
and  unfeigned  self-abasement  and  self-abhorrence, 
in  the  dust  of  humiliation  at  his  feet.  But  be- 
cause the  same  God  who  imparts  to  her  the  sense 
of  her  own  nothingness  and  vileness,  also  vouch- 
safes to  manifest  his  redeming  love  to  her  soul, 
and  the  sufferings  by  which  bo  hath  blotted  out 
her  sins,  and  pardoned  her  iniquities ;  so  though 
she  remains  deeply  contrite,  she  is  yet  not  utterly 
confounded.  Nay  she  esteems  this  very  humilia>- 
tion  a  blessing,  since  God  only  imparts  the  grace 
of  living  faith  to  those  who  have  applied  with 
fidelity,  that  of  genuine  repentance. 

Imperfect  Rdigiotu, 

The  imperfect  religious  has  very  little  seal 
or  even  concern  for  the  honor  of  God. 

She  imagines  herself,  however,  to  be  sealons, 
because  she  often  pursues  religious  occupations 
with  great  seeming  fervor ;  and  if  she  be  a  per- 
son of  talent,  both  her  imagination  aad  nnder^ 


standing  are  often  well  stored  with  noble  and 
affecting-sentiments,  and  with  just  and  freqnentlj 
with  brilliant  thoughts  on  religious  subjects. 

In  reality,  however,  this  religions  seeks  her 
own  honor,  and  not  that  of  God.  In  proof  of 
which,  when  others  fall  short,  or  remain  in  a  s'ate 
of  lukewarmness,  she  rather  feels  a  secret  plea- 
sure in  comparing  her  own  state  with  theirs,  as 
though  their  deadnesa  constituted  a  title,  or  at 
least  oorroborated  her  own  title  to  acceptance, 
instead  of  feeling  really  grieved  to  the  very  soul, 
at  seeing  the  holy  and  ever  blessed  God  thus 
ignominiously  dishonored  by  bis  wretched  crea- 
tures.   ' 

She  would  indeed  feel  the  greatest  self-abhor- 
rence, did  she  even  suspect  herself  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insensibility  towaids  God.  Hence  she 
assumes  an  appearance  of  seal  and  fervor,  which 
not  only  deceives  others,  but  deludes  herself. 
For  she  is  continually  busied  about  good  things, 
yet  all  her  occupations,  however  useful  they  may 
be  to  others,  profit  her  own  soul  nothing,  because 
they  are  not  grounded  upon  the  heart-abasing 
sense  that  she  can  of  her  own  self  do  nothing, 
and  that  in  truth  it  belongs  to  God  only  either 
to  pardon  sin  through  his  precious  blood,  or  to 
purify  the  heart  through  the  operations  of  his 
holy  Spirit. 

All  her  multitude  of  devotional  practices 
weaken  instead  of  strengthening  her,  because 
they  are  furnished  from  the  scanty  pittance  of 
her  own  fund,  instead  of  being,  supported  by  a 
continual  drawing  from  the  inexhaustible  treasury 
of  God. 

Little  does  it  avail  to  read,  to  think,  or  to  talk 
much  of  religious  things,  whilst  destitute  of  that 
grace  by  which  they  are  alone  applied.  In  vain 
does  she  strive,  by  heainng  up  an  accumulated 
multitude  of  ideas,  reflections,  and  imaginations, 
to  erect,  like  the  children  of  Babel,  a  tower  by 
which  she  may  ascend  to  heaven,  whilst  she  for- 
gets with  Elijah  to  wait  until  the  fire  from 
heaven  itself  shall  descend  to  kindle  the  sacri- 
fice.      / 

The  imperfect  nun  would  be  much  surprised, 
were  she  told  that  she  only  renders  to  God  a 
mere  exterior  worship.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
true.  For  it  is  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness.  Now  the  heart  and  the 
understanding  are  essentially  different.  That 
which  enlightens  the  one,  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily vivifies  the  other.  Beason  is  the  lamp  of 
the  one,  grace  the  manna  of  the  other.  The  un- 
fortunate religious  who  substitutes  the  former  for 
the  latter,  commits  the  same  mistakes  as  a  patient 
who,  prostrate  on  her  sick  bed,  and  opening  her 
curtains  to  the  noon  day  sun,  should  expect  that 
the  light  to  see  her  way  should  also  impart  the 
strength  to  walk  in  it. 

The  imperfect  religions,  proceeding  upon  the 
radical  error  of  looking  to  herself,  and  not  to  God, 
sntatitates  theolopoiQ  information  for  reli^ous 
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grace,  doctrinal  conversation  for  childlike  obedi- 
ence, and  harsb  censures  of  the  erring,  for  that 
deep  spiritnal  experience  of  her  own  heart,  which, 
with  the  sin  of  others,  discoven  the  force  of  the 
temptation,  and  an  nngodlj  self-coinplacenoe  in 
her  own  superiority  for  that  de6p  grief  at  thoir 
fanlts,  which  should  lead  her  oontinuallj  to  bear 
them  on  her  heart  before  God,  and  to  pour  out 
ber  Boul  in  prayer  for  their  immortal  souls. 

Indeed  the  harshness  of  her  censures  bears  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  slenderness  of  her  fuith. 
She  does  not  enjoy  a  deep  imd  realising  sense  of 
the  holiness  and  love  of  God,  her  heart  is  not 
truly  affected  by  the  state  of  alienation  and  fur- 
getfnlness  of  roan.  She  is  not  penetrated  by  an 
awful  sense  either  of  the  value  of  the  soul  or  of 
eternity,  therefore  she  does  not  from  her  very 
heart  pity  and  yearn  over  thoeo  who  are  hasten- 
ing to  destruction.  Nor  dors  she  experimentally 
know  the  deep  disease  of  the  human  soul  :  she 
makes  therefore  no  allowance  for  its  weakness. 

Siie  falls  into  the  same  error  respecting  her- 
self, and  she  measures  the  decency  of  her  own 
walk  aguinst  the  license  of  that  of  worldly  per- 
sons, forgetting  that  the  utmost  wanderings  of 
the  nnawakened,  she  ought  to  view  as  small  in 
comparison  to  the  least  deviation  of  a  disciple,  or 
the  most  secret  sin  against  light  and  love  in  one 
whp  has  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  who  is  under  the  teaching  of  bis  holy  Spirit. 
The  carelessness  of  a  supine  and  reckless  world 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  deep  ingratitude 
of  allowed  deviation  in  the  children  of  God. 

If,  however,  by  any  chance  the  is  unavoidably 
forced  into  a  reluctant  comparison  of  her  own 
course  with  that  of  the  perfect  religious,  she  pru- 
dently stops  at  the  comparison  of  their  external 
walk,  and  (.hutting  her  eyes  to  the  wide  differ- 
ence of  the  internal  principle,  she  remains  wholly 
insensible  of  her  state ;  considering  her  defi- 
ciency under  each  article  as  trivial,  and  but  so 
little  felling  short,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  obser- 
vation. She  sees  that  her  defalcation  outwardly 
is  not  notorious ;  she  flatters  herself  that  though 
not  as  strict  as  some,  her  defieienoies  neither  out- 
wardly exclude  her  from  the  society  of  the  reli- 
gious, nor  do  they  inwardly  lead  her  intu  im- 
medinte  profanity,  nor  do  they  arise  from  any 
manifestly  malignant,  profligate,  or  blasphemous 
passion.  Hence  she  considers  herself  safe,  never 
reeo^lecting  that  the  slight  defect  iu  her  outward 
actions  is  yet  a  certain  symptom  of  the  deep  de- 
clension of  the  heart  within  ;  and  that  it  is  by 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  heart  that  God 
will  judge  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men.  In 
apiritual  as  in  temporal  sicknesses,  the  torpor  of 
the  palsy  is  no  less  dangerous  than  the  raving  of 
the  fever  which  distorts  the  whole  frame ;  the 
almost  imperceptible  spot  of  the  plague  token,  is 
DO  less  fatal  than  the  wide  and  gaping  wound 
And  the  Lord  oar  God  has  solemnly  declared 
that  be  will  as  assuredly  spue  out  of  his  mouth 


the  tepid  Laodicean,  who  is  neither  hot  nor  cold, 
aa  he  will  cast  into  the  fiery  lake  the  liar,  the 
unbelieving,  and  the  idolater. 


NCTMEO   PLANTATIONS   AT   SINOAPOBE. 

A  Singapore  correspondent  of  the  Rochester 
Union  gives  the  following  account  of  the  nut- 
meg plantations.  He  suys :  The  nutmee  plan- 
tation I  visited  belongs  to  a  Chinaman  \j  the 
name  of  Wampoa,  and  is  situated  some  four  miles 
from  the  city.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
thoroughly  tropical  place  I  hare  ever  seen.  The 
place  is  surrounded  by  hedge  rows  of  bamboo, 
neatly  cut,  and  within  are  large  fields  iu  which 
are  planted  cocoonut,  beetlenut,  roangostoen  and 
nutmeg.  The  latter  field  embraces  nearly  fifty 
acres ;  and,  like  the  others,  the  trees  are  in  regu- 
lar rows,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
about  thirty  feet  apart.  Some  are  of  very  large 
size,  and  not  less  than  tliirty  feet  in  height, 
like  coffee,  the  trees  require  great  attention, 
and  through  manuring  and  irrigation  and  the 
ground  must  be  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds. 
They  arc  removed  from  the  nursery  the  second 
year,  and  for  two  years  after  must  be  kept 
covered  from  the  burning  sun  by  mats,  which 
are  spread  over  them  by  means  of  four  supports 
set  in  the  ground.  The  roots  are  also  mulched 
with  coarse  litter.  They  commence  bearing  four 
to  five  years  from  the  planting ;  but  tlie  tree  does 
not  produce  its  fall  crop  until  it  is  eighteen  years 
old.  The  produce  of  a  tree  is  then  worth  five  or 
six  dollars  a  year.  One  nutmeg  per  day  from 
each  tree  is  regarded  us  a  profitable  yield.  Upon 
the  tree  before  the  husk  opens,  the  fruit  does  not 
look  unlike  the  hickory  nut  before  the  shell 
drops.  They  are  fit  to  pick  when  the  outer 
shell  opens,  so  as  to  disclose  the  mace  which 
covers  the  inner  shell  that  encloses  the  fruit; 
these  trees  are  examined  every  morning  through- 
out the  year,  to  see  if  any  of  the  fruit  is  fit  to 
pick.  When  it  is  ready  to  gather,  the  mace  is 
a  most  brilliant  crimson,  and  exceedingly  pretty. 
After  it  is  plucked,  the  outer  shell  is  thrown 
away,  then  the  mace  is  carefully  taken  off,  flat- 
tened with  the  hand,  and  spread  on  wooden 
trays  to  dry.  It  is  occasionally  turned  over,  and 
the  rain  kept  from  it  until  thoroughly  dry,  when 
it  is  put  in  bags  for  market.  The  nut  is  also 
placed  on  wooden  or  metal  pans,  and  kept  in  the 
sun  until  the  nut  within  will  rattle  about  in  the 
shell,  when  the  shell  is  broken  ofi'  and  the  nut 
is  r^y  to  be  packed  and  sent  to  market.  If 
the  shdl  which  covers  the  nutmeg  is  broken 
before  the  flruit  is  dry,  it  is  ruined ;  and  great 
care  is  exeroiscd,  therefore,  in  this  process  of 
drying.  Besides  the  nutmeg,  my  Chinese  en- 
tertainer derives  quite  a  revenue  from  his  cocoa» 
nnt,  beetlenut  and  mangosteen  orchard. 

The  mansosteen  is  held  in  the  highest  repute 
of  any  fruit  in  the  tropios;  and  is  grown  ia 
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greater  perfection  at  Singapore  and  Penang  than 
elsewhere.  I  must  confess  to  what  in  the 
opinion  of  my  fellow  tniveller  was  regarded  as 
wanting  in  a  just  appreciation  of  its  qualities, 
when  I  declared  it  quite  inferior  to  the  better 
variety  of  our  peaches — or,  indeed,  to  the  Tekel 
or  white  Doyenne  peach. 


A  STRANGE   SECRET  OF   NATURE. 

The  American  Medical  Gazette  has  the  follow- 
ing curious  account  of  the  petrifaction  of  human 
bodies : 

In  the  old  Cathedral  Church  of  Bremen  is  a 
vault,  the  atmosphere  of  which  possesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  preserving  from  decay  all 
bodies  that  may  be  placed  therein.  Visitors 
are  shown  eight  human  bodies,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  cats,  dogs,  monkeys,  birds,  etc.,  all  of 
which,  by  mere  exposure  to  this  atmosphere, 
have  become  dried  and  free  from  all  offensive 
effluvia,  resembling,  in  appearance,  coarse  parch- 
ment. 

The  body  nearest  the  door  is  that  of  an'  Eng- 
lish major,  said  to  have  lain  there  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years.  The  second,  that  of  a 
German  student,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  duel. 
The  hard  dry  flesh  still  shows  the  sombre  wounds 
on  his  throat  and  arms.  His  body  has  been 
there  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  The 
third,  that  of  a  Swedish  countess,  whose  body 
hag  remained  free  from  the  lot  of  common  mor- 
tals for  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  The 
fourth,  that  of  a  Swedish  General,  who  was  killed 
in  the  "Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  whose  throat 
still  exhibits  the  mark  of  the  wound  of  which  he 
died.  The  fifth  is  that  of  his  aid-de-camp,  who 
lost  his  life  at  the  same  time  by  a  cannon  ball 
striking  him  in  the  side.  The  destruction  of  the 
parts  is  plainly  visible*  The  sixth  body  is  that 
of  a  workman  who  fell  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church  when  near  its  completion — four  hundred, 
years  ago — and  broke  his  neck.  Owing  to  this 
accident,  the  peculiar  pro]ierties  of  the  vault 
became  known ;  for  the  body  of  the  deceased 
workman  was  laid  in  this  vault,  for  a  few  days, 
and  having  evinced  no  signs  of  deoomposition, 
the  {angularity  of  the  fuct  induced  the  authori- 
ties to  permit  it  to  remain,  and  here  it  has  re- 
mained during  all  that  time.  The  seventh  is 
the  body  of  an  English  lady  who  died  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  since  of  a  cancer  in  the  lower 
jaw;  the  ravages  of  the  disease  are  still  percep- 
tible in  the  ulcerated  flesh.  The  eighth  is  the 
body  of  a  working  man  who  has  Iain  here  for 
sixty  years. 

Id  a  marble  sarcophagus,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  are  said  to  repose  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  Swedish  Chancellor,  Van  Engle- 
brechten ;  hut  they  are  not  permitted  to  be  ex- 
posed to  public  view  on  account  of  some  still 
surviving  relatives  of  the  family. 


Each  of  these  bodies  retains  to  a  great  decree 
the  appearance  peculiar  to  itself  in  life.     T'lius 
the  Swedish  General  was  a  short  round-fietced 
man,  inclined   to  corpulency;    his  aid-de-camp 
was  a   slender,  well- proportioned   man,  in     tbe 
prime  of  life.     As  in  general  appearance,  so  also 
in  facial  expression,  do  thiee  bodies  differ;    tlio 
parchment-like  skin,  though  drawn  tightly  over 
the  bones,  still  shows  soniethiog  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  muscles  beneath  them  once  worke<i. 
The  only  reasonable  solution  of  the  peculiar!  ^y 
of  this  refialt  (for  no  other  part  of  the  church 
possesses  it)  that  I  have  heard  is,  that  here  all 
the  plumber's  work  of  the  building  was  cxecuteci 
and  the  melting  and  otherwise  preparing  the 
material  for  the  roof.     We  can  only  suppose, 
then,  that  the  entire  chamber  became  so  sur- 
charged with  lead,  that  it  has  continued  ever 
since  to  give  forth  vapors,  which,  forming  aa 
antiseptic  chemical  compound  of  lead,  have  ope- 
rated upon  the  cadavara  exposed  to  its  influenoe. 


REMARKABLE   OAK   TREE   AT   BRIGHTON. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
tore  in  1837,  under  the  administration  of  Gov. 
Everett,  to  make  a  soological  and  botanical  survey 
of  Massachusetts,  found  the  largest  and  oldest 
white  oak  tree  of  their  survey  at  IJrighton.  The 
survey  was  completed  in  nine  years;  the  result 
published  in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  drawn  np 
with  great  care  and  fidelity  by  George  B.  Emer- 
son, liisq.,  the  Chairman,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
was  sent  to  every  town  in  the  Commonwealth 
for  preservation.  As  the  groat  tree  referred  to 
has  just  been  cut  down,  having  decayed  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery,  wo  give  here  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  enormous  siie  and  great  age,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Emerson,  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  picturesque  ruin  of  a  white  oak  is  stand- 
ing in  Brighton,  where  Nonantum  street  crosses 
Washington  street.  At  the  surface  of  the  ground 
it  measures,  this  1st  of  October,  1845,  twenty- 
five  feet  and  nine  inches  in  circumference;  at 
three  feet,  it  is  twenty-two  feet  four  inches;  at 
six  feet,  fifteen  feet  two  inches.  It  tapers 
gradually  to  the  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet, 
where  the  stump  of  its  ancient  top  is  visible, 
below  which  point  four  or  five  pretty  large 
branches  are  thrown  out,  which  rise  twenty  ox 
thirty  feet  higher.  Below,  the  places  of  many 
former  limbs  are  covered  over  by  immense 
gnarled  and  bossed  protuberances.  The  trunk 
is  hollow  at  the  base,  with  a  large  opening  on 
the  southwest,  through  whiob  boys  and  men 
may  easily  enter;  It  had  probably  passed  its 
prime  centuries  before  the  first  English  voice 
was  heard  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
It  is  still  olad  with  abundant  foliage;  and,  if 
respected  as  its  venerable  age  deserves,  it  may 
stand  an  object  of  admiration  for  centuries  to 
oome. 
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Tbe  next  largest  oak  tree  to  which  the  Com- 
miasioners  refer,  was  found  at  Bolton,  "  nearly 
opposite  Deacon  Nurse's,"  measniing, "  in  1840, 
nineteen  foet  just  above  the  roots,  and  fourteen 
feet  at  three  feet  from  the  ground."  Nothing 
is  said  of  the  age  of  this;  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
its  circumference  at  the  two  measurings  was 
nearly  six  feet,  and  eight  feet  let$  than  tbe 
Brighton  oak. 

Mr.  Emerson  obscrres  that  the  great  value  of 
the  white  oak  has  caused  the  destruction  of 
almost  all  trunks  suitable  for  timber,  so  that  it 
is  rarely  found  of  a  great  size.  We  insert  his 
description  of  two  or  three  elm  trees  from  the 
Report,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  size  with 
the  remarkable  oak  which  haa  just  been  cut  down: 

The  great  elui  on  Boston  Common  was  mea- 
sured by  Prof.  Gray  and  myself  in  June  of  1844. 
At  the  ground,  it  measures  twenty-three  feet  six 
inches;  at  three  feet,  seventeen  feet  eleven 
inches;  and  at  five  feet,  sixteen  feet  and  one 
inch.  The  largest  branch  towards  the  south-east, 
stretches  fifty-one  feet. 

The  classical  elm  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Oarden,  Cambridge,  measured  fourteen 
feet  nine  inches,  at  four  feet,  in  1838. 

In  Hingham,  on  tbe  road  leading  to  Cohasset, 
just  below  the  turn  from  the  Old  Colony  House, 
stands  an  elm  which  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
planted in  1729.  It  may  have  been  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  old  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  1839,  when  I 
measured  it  in  company  with  that  excellent 
botanist,  William  Cakes,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich.  It 
was  thirteen  feet  in  circumference  at  four  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  ground.  At  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet,  eight  large  branches  are  thrown  out, 
which  sweep  upwards  in  a  broad  curve,  making 
a  noble  round  bead  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high. 
The. immense  roots  which,  beginning  at  three  or 
feet  above  the  surface,  stand  out  like  abutments 
in  all  direction.s,  chiefly  west  and  east,  give  an 
idea  of  permanency  and  vast  strength.  Tbe 
extreme  spread  of  the  limbs  is  forty-five  feet 
from  tho  trunk,  making  the  breadth  of  the  head 
more  than  ninety  feet.  In  the  angle  of  one  of 
the  branches,  where  we  measnred  it,  was  growing 
a  currant  bush  with  ripe  imit.-— Boston  Trans. 

Pot  Friendt*  Inlclllgcneer. 

ABSALOM. 

BT    SDWAaO  C.  lORBS. 

From  Mahanaim's  gates  ponred  out, 

A  Mern  and  bannered  host, 

And  every  heart  the  itsae  scanned, 

A  kingdom  gained  or  loet. 

While  each  strong  polie  was  braced  and  free, 

And  kindling  eyes  spaVt  victory. 

By  Mahanaim's  gates  there  stood 

A  sorrow  stricken  King ; 

Ha  Ihooght  of  Ephraim's  shady  wood, 

Where  soon  the  shout  should  ring, 

And  Joab'K  lightning  force  most  come, 

Against  his  poor,  dear  Absalom. 


Tbe  Father  then  forgot  the  King, 
And  as  his  troops  filed  past, 
Ris  heart  in  every  tender  string 
Was  quivering  to  the  last ; 
Qoivering  as  lute  when  storms  awake, 
And  every  chord  must  bend,  or  break. 

"  Oh  I  Joab,  when  tbe  battle's  din 

Is  thickening  on  the  air. 

Remember  that  with  all  his  sin, 

My  erring  boy  is  there ; 

He  whom  an  infant  I  embraced. 

Ere  guilt  on  his  pure  brow  was  traced. 

True  he  haa  exiled  me  from  home, 
When  age  has  seamed  my  brow. 
But,  ah  I  the  Palace  and  tbe  Dome 
■eem  less  than  trifles  now ; 
The  blaze  of  jewelry  is  dim. 
When  my  poor  spirit  thinks  of  him. 

Deal  gently  with  him,  for  my  sake, 

Though  rum  he  would  seek, 

Let  not  thy  loyal  anger  break. 

When  all  his  force  is  weak ; 

And  when  his  Banner  droopeth  low. 

For  David's  sake  withdraw  the  blow. 

He  has  bern  tempted  by  the  lure 

A  false  ambition  spread, 

But  once  his  heart  was  clear  and  pure, 

Ere  guilt  its  poison  shed  ; 

That  speaking  eye,  and  candid  brow 

His  boyhood  owned,  are  with  me  now. 

Deal  gently  with  him — he  may  yet 

Retrieve  this  bitter  wrong, 

And  while  his  eyes  the  tear-drops  wet. 

In  virtue's  ways  be  strong; 

Forget  tbe  traitor  in  the  child, 

And  to  my  heart  be  reconciled." 

The  bannered  host  have  swept  along. 

With  loyal  hearts  and  true, 

And  Joab  heads  the  valiant  throng, 

'1  he  battle-task  lo  do  ; 

Aht  David  I  in  thy  anguish  wild, 

Justice  haa  marked  and  doomed  thy  child. 


A  FRIEND. 
How  may  lovely  things  we  find 

In  earth,  and  air,  and  sea — 
The  distant  bells  upon  tbe  wind. 

The  blossom  on  tbe  tree ;       ' 
Bat  lovelier  far  than  chime  or  flower, 
A  valued  friend  in  sorrow's  baur. 
Sweet  is  tbe  carol  of  a  bird 

When  warbling  on  the  spray, 
And  beautiful  the  moon's  pale  beam 

That  lights  us  on  our  way; 
Tet  lovelier  friendship's  look  and  word 
Than  moonlight  or  than  warbling  bird. 
How  prized  the  coral  and  the  shell, 

And  valued,  too,  the  pearl ; 
Who  can  tbe  hidden  treasures  tell 

O'er  which  the  soft  waves  curl  } 
Tet  dearer  still  a  friend  to  me 
Than  all  in  earth,  or  air,  or  tea. 


A  KIND  WORD. 
Is  it  net  as  easy  spoken. 

As  the  word  that  giveth  pain  7 
May  not  Friendship's  chain  when  broken, 

Be  by  kiadness  linked  again  ? 
Nay,  while  light  and  joy  impressing, 

Truth  and  rectitude  record, 
Fraught  with  every  sovereign  blessing. 

In  the  kind  forgiving  word  7 
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SEWAaS  AND  lUPROVKD  AaaiOULTVEK. 

Kingglej,  the  autboc  of  "  Alton  Locke,"  has 
remarked,  in  a  beautiful  article  on  marine  life, 
that  Nature  is  the  best  of  scavengers,  and  the 
eldest  philanthropist  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  re- 
form. It  is,  in  fact,  a  nniversal  rnle  of  her 
economy  to  make  even  evil  useful  in  working 
out  the  goinl,  for  the  pestiferous  marsh  yields 
the  most  luxuriant  crops,  and  the  foul  carbonic 
acid  which  men  exhale  is  the  sustenance  of 
plants. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  reflection  by  the  ap- 
plication which  has  been  made,  in  Great  Britain, 
of  the  refuse  of  sewers  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  the  wholesome  imitation  of  Nature 
which  it  displays.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  idea 
suggested  itself  to  a  practical  farmer,  at  Ash- 
burton,  England,  that  the  sewage  of  towns  might 
be  beneficially  employed  to  fertilite  exhausted 
soils.  The  results  even  exceeded  his  expecta- 
tions. Ijands,  which  let  at  two  pounds  an  acre, 
have  been  made  so  valuable  by  this  procexs,  that 
twelve  pounds  an  acre  are  now  obtained  for  them. 
In  Scotland  similar  experimenta  have  'led  to 
equally  surprising  results.  Poor,  sandy  soils, 
which  once  would  have  sold  for  half  a  crown  an 
acre,  yield,  since  tbey  have  been  fertilized  by 
sewage,  an  annual  rent  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  an  acre. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  a  Mr.  Stothert  pro- 
poses to  construct  works  at  London,  by  which 
the  sewer  drainage  of  that  city,  instead  of  being 
wasted  as  now,  may  be  made  available  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  He  estimates  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  collecting,  mixing  and  distributing  the 
sewage  of  that  vast  metropolis  at  about  a  million 
of  dollars,  while  the  annual  receipts  from  farm- 
ers wodld  be  nearly  twenty  millions.  Extrava- 
gant as  this  estimate  appears  at  first  sight,  the 
facts  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  ex- 
cessive. The  total  amount  of  Lquid  sewage 
discharged  from  Loudon  daily  is  150,000,000 
gallons,  equal  to  500,000  tons,  yielding  fire 
thousand  tons  of  solid  matter.  This  quantity 
is  suffiuient  to  fertilize  ten  millions  of  acres  year- 
ly. A  company  is  already  in  exiatonce,  though 
working  on  a  small  scale,  to  furnish  agricultu- 
rists with  sewage  matter;  and  as  this  company 
receives  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  it  is  certainly 
within  bounds  to  calculate  on  receiving  half  that 
sum.  Even  at  this  price,  the  manuring  of  lands 
by  sewage  would  be  cheaper  than  by  guano, 
which  is  so  extensively  employed  by  British  ag- 
riculturists. Mr.  Stothert's  scheme,  therefore, 
if  Parliament  can  be  induced  to  nndertuke  it, 
will  yield  the  most  surprising  results,  even  as  a 
mere  financial  speculation. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that,  whether  this  reform 
is  undertaken  now,  or  postponed,  the  time  will 
come,  when  not  only  London,  but  every  great 
city,  will  employ  its  sewage  to  fertilize  the  soil. 


The  very  principle,  in  hot,  which  teaches  the 
scientific  farmer  to  save  the  drainage  of  his  sta- 
bles and  barn-yard,  in  order  to  enrich  his  fields 
with  it,  should  lead  great  cities  to  economize 
(heir  sewage  mattor,  for  it  is  bat  doing  the  same 
thing  on  a  larger '  scale.  At  present,  this  re- 
fuse froin  towns  taint  the  |air,  and  pollutes  (he 
rivers  into  which  it  flows.  But  when  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  shall  have  worked  this  desi- 
rable reform,  this  sewago  matter  will  a!>sist  to 
cheapen  bread,  by  improving  soils.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  this  economical  employment  of  the 
refuses  of  cities  has  not  sooner  been  thought 
of,  especially  by  nations  boasting  such  progresti 
in  material  civilization  as  do  England  and  the 
United  States. 

In  a  word,  and  to  return  to  the  original 
thought,  if  we  would  advance,  we  should  imitate 
nature  more.  Nature  never  wastes  anything. 
She  transmutes,  but  does  not  destroy ;  econo- 
mizes, but  does  not  squander.  Great  cities,  when 
they  come  to  be  properly  managed,  will  give 
back  to  the  country  as  much  as  they  take  from 
it,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  constant  drains 
upon  its  fertility. — Ledger. 


HEBHON. 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  Hebron,  the  remains  of 
the  old  terraces  on  the  hill-sides  showed  that  the 
country  bad  once  been  covered  with  vineyards : 
while  the  com  fields  in  the  valleys,  and  the  herds 
of  cows  grazing  in  the  rich  pastures,  awakened 
many  recollections  of  home.  It  is  a  pretty, 
cheerful-looking  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  surrounded  by  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds.  The  great  mosque,  built  over  the 
tombs  of  the  Patriarchs,  rises  conspicuously  above 
the  rest  of  the  town ;  and,  in  riding  towards  the 
place  where  our  touts  were  to  be  pitched,  we 
passed  a  large  square  tank,  with  steps  descend- 
ing into  it  at  the  angles,  which  has  been  Bup- 
posed,  without  any  evidence,  to  be  "  the  pool  of 
Hebron,"  where  David  hanged  the  sons  of 
Rimmon. 

We  did  not  find  the  interior  of  the  town  to 
correspond  with  its  extornal  beauty.  The  streets 
are  steep,  dark,  and  very  dirty,  and  the  bazaare 
neither  extonsire  nor  well  stocked.  The  popu- 
lation is  only  about  4,000 ;  of  thefce,  forty 
families  are  Jews,  and  Elias  the  Saraif  and  his 
family  are  the  only  Christians  in  the  town.  The 
Moslems  of  Hebron  have  always  bad  the  char- 
acter of  being  most  bigoted  and  fanatical ;  and 
we  found  that  it  would  be  useless,  if  not  danger- 
ous), to  attempt  to  enter  their  mosque. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  churches  founded  by 
the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
and  was  long  an  object  of  pilgrimage.  It  is 
said  to  be  built  over  the  cave  of  Macphclah,  and 
contains  the  suppositious  tombs  of  Abraham, 
Sarah,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  Jacob,  and  Leah.    For 
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more  than  a  century,  only  two  or  three  Enropeans 
have  gained  access  to  the  mosque.     Ali  Bey, 
who  visited  it  in  1807,  and  passed  as  a  Moslem, 
giTea  a  minute  description   of  the  sepulchres 
which,  he  says,  are  each  in  a  separate  department, 
on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  mosque.     All  the 
sephulchres,    according  to  his  account,    "have 
separate  entrances,  cloned  with  iron  gates,  and 
by  wooden  doors,  plated  with  silver,  and  secured 
by  silver  bolts  and  padlocks.     The  tombs  of  the 
patriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets  of  green 
silk,  magnificently  embroidered  with  gold ;  those 
of  their  wives  are    red,  embroidered  in   like 
manner.     I  counted  nine,  one  over  the  other,  on 
the  sepulchre  of  Abraham.      The  rooms  also 
which   contsdn  the  tombs  are  covered  with  rich 
earpet."     But  this  very  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion is  at  variance  with  earlier  accounts,  which 
represent  all  the  six  tombs  as  in  a  cave  under 
the  mosque.     Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
Hebron  in  the  twelfth  century,  gives  the  follow- 
ing desoription  of  the  place.  "  I  came  to  Hebron 
seated  on  a  plaine ;  fur  Hebron  the  ancient  me- 
tropolitan citie  stood  upon  an  hill ;  but  it  is  now 
desolate.     But  in  the  valley  there  is  a  duplicitie, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  two  little  valleys,  and  there 
the  citie  is  placed ;  and  there  is  an  huge  temple 
there,  called  Saint  Abraham,  and  that  place  wan 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  at  what  time  the 
country  was  possessed  by  the  Ismaelites.     But 
the  Gentiles,  who  afVerwardtf  obtayned  and  held 
the  same,  built  size  sepulchres  in  the  temple,  by 
the  names  of  Abraham,  Shari£F,  Isaac,  Rebecca, 
Jacob,  and  Lia,  anil  the  inhabitants  now  tell  the 
pilgrimes  that  they  are  the  monuments  of  the 
patriarobs;  and  greatsummesof  money  are  offered 
there.     But  surely  to  any  Jew  coming  thither, 
and  offering  the  porters  a  reward,  the  cave  is 
showed,  with  the  iron  gate  opetaed,  which  from 
antiquities  remayneth  yet  there.     And  a  man 
goeCh  down  with  a  lamp-light  in  the  first  cave, 
where  nothing  is  found,  nor  also  in  the  second, 
until  he  enter  the  third,  in  which  there  are  sixe 
monuments,  the  one  right  over  against  the  other; 
and  each  of  them  are  engraven  with  characters, 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  every  one  of 
them  after  the  manner — Sfpulchrum  Abraham 
palrit  nostri,  super  quern  j>ax  sit :  and  so  the 
rest,   after  the  same  example.     And  a  lampc 
perpetually  burneth  in  the  cave  day  and  night; 
the  oflScers  of  the  temple  continually  ministering 
oil  for  the  maintenance  thereof."     Sanderson, 
who  was  in  Hebron  in   1610,  agrees  with  the 
Spanish  Jew  in  describing  the  tombs  a.1  in  a  cave 
under  that  church ;  but,  in  his  time,  pilgrims 
do  not  appear  to  hare  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
cave ; '^' but  at  a  square  bole,  through  a  thick 
wall,  they  might  discern  a  little  light  of  a  lamp." 
"  The  Jews,"   "  do  their  ceremonies  of  prayer 
there  without.     The  Moores  and  Turks  are  per- 
mitted to  have  a  little  more  sight,  which  is  at  the 
top,  where  they  let  down  the  oil  for  the  lampe." 


From  the  Nnr  Hwrea  JouriMl. 

THE  TRBASUaS  OH£ST   01*  THE   ATLANTIC — IN- 

TEBESiTINO   LETTER. 

Pt.  Dover,  Aug.  26th,  1855. 
Yon  no  doubt  have  beard  of  the  many  unsuo* 
cessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  money  chest  lost 
with  the  steamship  Atlantic  three  years  ago^ 
said  to  contain  i60,000.     The  statute,  I  believe, 
limits  the  claim  of  ownership  over  property  thus 
lost  to  three  years.     In  this  case  the  time  limited 
expired  on  the  20th  inat.,  and  Oreen,  the  cele- 
brated submarine  diver,  reached  here  on  the  21st, 
in  the  canal  boat  schooner  Yorkshire,  Capt.'  Pat- 
terson, on  his  way  to  the  wreck,   25  miles  dis- 
tant.    They  returned  yesterday,  and  being  well 
acquainted  with  Capt.  Patterson,  I  obtained  the 
following  account  from  him  :  "  Abont  10  o'clock 
(says  Capt.  P.)  on  the   24tb,   all  being  ready, 
Green  descended  by  means  of  a  line,  which  hav- 
ing  a  grapple  on  the   end  had  become  fast  to 
something  below.     He  was  dressed  with  three 
pairs  of  flannel  drawers,  three  shirts,  also  flannel, 
three  pairs  of  woolen  pants,  three  coats,  and  three 
pairs  of  woolen  stockings,  surmounted  by  his 
submarine  armour;  on  his  feet  he  had  a  pair  of 
stogy  shocA,  with  a  lead  sole  half  or  five-eighta 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  a  belt  of  80  lbs.  of  shot 
around  hia  body,  to  sink  bim,   (and  the  breast 
piece  of  the  armour  cannot  weigh  less  than  50 
lbs.)    Taking  hold  of  the  line,  he  descended, 
finding  it  perfectly  so  that  heQDuld  see  all  aronnd 
bim  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  when  it  grew  dark, 
and  for  the  balance  of  hia  fearful  journey  amid 
the  caverns  of  the  deep,  he  was  guiJed  solely  by 
the  line,  until  at  the  depth  of  140  feet,  when  be 
struck  bottom,  or  something  which  he  soon  made 
out  to  be  the  wheel-house  of  the  ill-fated  boat; 
groping   along,  he  slid  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
from  thence  to  the  guards  of  the  boat ;   by  pok- 
ing aronnd  he  discovered  the  precise  position  of 
the  boat,  and  found  himself  not  far  from  the 
sought  for  office,  and  made  fast  the  end  of  a  line 
which  he  had  carried  down  with  him,  to  a  &tiun- 
chion  near  the  gangway,  and  giving  the  signal 
he  ascended,  carrying  with   him  a  piece  of  the 
wheel-house   which  he  had  secured,  (a  piece  of 
whiiih,  about  8  inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and 
IJ  inches  thick,  was  sawed  off  and  presented  to 
me  by  the  captain  of  the  Yorktown.)     He  had 
gone  down,  in  all,  152  feet,  and  remained  just 
49  minutes.     After  resting,  he  again  descended, 
having  first  partaken  of  a  hearty  meal  without 
removing  his  dress,  save  the  head  piece.     His 
excitement  was  intense  at  his  great  success  thus 
far,  and  when  he  descended  the  second  time  he 
was  quite  hot,  (the  day  was  intensely  hot.)     De- 
scending by  his  second  line,  he  soon  stood  on  the 
deck ;  feeling  his  way  along,  he  soon  reached  the 
"  third"    window,    which    being   unbroken    he 
shattered  it,  and  reaching  in  his  band  at  last  laid 
it  upon  the  much  coveted  safe,  just  in  the  posi- 
tion which  it  had  been  described  to  him.    Hot 
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being  able  to  reach  far  enough  to  make  this  line 
&8t,  he  again  ascended  for  a  hook  to  hook  tbroagfa 
the  handles ;  reaching  the  deck,  be  made  known 
bis  snecesa  and  requirement,  and  as  no  hook  was 
ready,  sat  down  until  one  oould  be  secured  to  a 
line.  A3  they  were  about  ready,  he  rolled  over, 
wying  he  was  sick.  They  stripped  him  and  did 
all  in  their  power  for  bim,  but  were  finally 
obliged  to  buoy  the  lines  and  make  sail  for  this 
place,  for  medical  attendance.  They  reached 
here  at  noon  yesterday,  and  two  physicians  were 
immediately  called,  who  expressed  their  opinion 
tiiat  be  could  not  live ;  however,  they  labored 
faithfully  with  hi:n,  aud  at  night  pronounced 
bim  better,  and  this  morning,  although  not  out 
of  danger,  it  is  thought  he  will  live,  and  is  in  a 
£ur  way  for  a  speedy  recovery."  Ho  says  if  his 
life  is  spared  be  will  yet  be  the  owner  of  that 
obest.  lie  will  no  doubt  be  more  cautions  in 
future  how  be  makes  a  dive  when  he  is  warm, 
and  on  %  full  stomach.  His  first  exclamation  on 
bis  second  ascension  was,  "  I  touched  the  gold." 

Pennsylvania  Iron. — It  is  said  that  Peoa> 
sylvania  now  produces  as  much  iron  as  was  manu- 
factured in  all  Great  Britain  thirty  years  ago. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flooe  aKD  Meal. — Flour  isquiet  buthigher*  Sale* 
of  standard  brands  Tor  export  at  $8  13  per  barrel. 
The  export  demand  for  honrie  consumption  ii  at  $8  00  a 
$8  2S  for  common  and  extra  brandi,  and  fancy  lots 
at  $9  79  a  $9  50  per  barrel.  Little  is  doinf  in  Rye 
Flour;  aajet  are  reported  at  $6  39.  Fenna.  Com  Meal  is 
held  at  $4  50  per  bb I. 

Gkair. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Wheat,  and 
prices  are  firmly  maintained.  Sale*  of  inferioT  and 
prime  Southern  and  Penna.  red  at  $1  63  a  $1  84,  and 
$3  00  a  $3  05  for  fair  ai>d  prime  white,  afioat  and  in 
•tore.  Sales  of  Penna.  R^e  at  $1  13  a  91  13.  Corn 
is  scarce  at  03c.  Oats  are  in  fair  demand ;  lalea  of  or- 
nary  and  good  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  at  4Sf . 

Cattle  Mabkbt. — The  Cattle  Market  diiring  th« 
past  week  was  quite  acifVe,  and  1000  Beef  cattle  were 
disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  to  $10  per  100 
lbs.,  and  Irom  $1  to  $S  on  foot.  There  were  4500 
Sheep  in  market,  and  sales  were  made  at  fn»m  $3  SS 
to  $4  73  per  head,  and  $4  89  to  $4  7S  per  lb.  Lambs 
are  selling  at  $3  and  $4  50  pef  h<ad.  160  Oowa  and 
Calves  were  sold  at  from  $39  to  $73. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
HOTS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1893,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  on».haIf  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
Ko  extra  charges. 
For  further  particulars,  addrevs 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosawicks  P.  O.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  1893— 3m.  pd. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
TO0N6  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5tb  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twentv  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enonire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Princivii, 

9n  mo.  38.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


GREEN  LAWN  FEMALE  SEMINARY  wUl  com- 
mence the  Winter  Session  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.     Terms,  $50  for  Twenty  weeks.    Com- 
petent Male  and  Female  Teachers  will  have  charge, 
and  Lectures  will  be  given  on  various  branches  taught. 
For  Circulars  address 

EDITH  B.  CHALFANT,  Principal, 
VnioHvilli  P.  O.,  Chuttr  Co.,  Pa. 
0(b  mo.  3Bth — 4t.  pd. 

KENNETT  FEMALE  SEMINARY.— The  next 
Session  will  open  on  the  9lh  day  of  Eleventh 
month,  1693.  The  course  of  study  will  embrace  all 
the  branches  of  a  solid  English  education.  Terms  for 
Boarding,  Tuition,  &c.,  $59.00  per  session  of  Five 
Months.  Pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  $90.  For 
reference,  &r.,  address 

SAMUEL  MARTIN,  Prineipal, 
9tfa  mo.  33d — It.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Sessioq  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  18th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  end  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  art 
thoroughly  taught. 
,A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
li'vered  by  a  pnclical  Chemist. 
For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
Ml  mo.  19— 3m.       Eldridge's  Hill,  Sal>m  Co.,m: 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillbom,  will 
eommenee  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  mouth 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Pbilada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley'a  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  diataat. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

TiBHS. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 
Rt/ereiieet. 

Chablbs  Stoibs,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 

William  Fabkv,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Cbablbs  Kaiohh,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Chablis  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

John  Siuiiohs,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pbilada. 

A.  T.  W.  WatoBT,  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,  Pbilada., 
Principal  of  the  Normal  Sekool. 

8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 


WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  Jorx 
HuBN,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wh.  W.  Moorb,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEASONED  LUMBER— cnnsUntly  on  band 
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.  TBOVOHTB  ON  TBI  IMVOBTANOI  Of  BXUOION. 
BT  WIUIAM    ALLMI. 

Embarked  on  the  stream  of  time,  and  carried 
forward  with  uniform  and  irresistible  force,  how 
many  thousands  do  we  see  amtising  themselves 
in  the  pursuit  of  shadows,  or  gliding  along  in 
stupid  nneoneem,  notwithstanding  their  snr- 
rounding  companions  daily  disappear,  and  are 
gone  they  know  not  whither.  We  also,  fellow- 
traveller,  are  making  rapid  progress  in  our  course; 
and  it  will  surely  be  wise  to  devote  a  few  mo- 
ments to  reflect  upon  the  most  important  of  all 
Bttbjeots  which  can  possibly  occupy  our  atten- 
tion ;— the  purpose  of  our  existence,  and  the  end 
of  our  voyage. 

If  we  consider  our  animal  frame,  composed  of 
parts  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole, 
and  put  together  with  ininitablo  skill;  or  survey 
the  means  that  have  been  appointed  to  sustain 
this  fkbric,  during  the  limited  period  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  if  we  look  upon  the  inferior  animals,  or 
study  the  structure  of  the  vegetable  tribes ;  if,  by 
means  of  the  faculties  wo  possess,  wo  endeavor 
to  undersUnd  a  little  of  the  laws  which  appear 
to  regulate  the  operations  incessantly  taking  place 
in  this  lower  world  ;  or,  if  we  lift  our  eyes  to 
those  luminous  bodies  scattered  through  the  im- 
mensity of  apace,  ail  proceeding  harmoniously  in 
the  paths  preeeribed  to  them, — should  not  our 
souls  be  filled  with  awe  and  reverence  1  Noth- 
ing short  of  inflnite  Wisdom  could  have  effected 
this :  nothing  riioK  of  infinite  Power  could  sus- 
tain it  for  a  moment. 

This  Wisdom  and  this  Power,  0  fellow-travel- 
ler, is  Ood,  even  {Ay  God.  He  has  oondeaoended 
to  create  thee  what  thou  art  Kind  and  hene- 
Toieat,  as  unlimited  in  power— He  has  provided 
for  thy  comfort,  thy  aooommodation,  thy  plea- 
sure, even  here.  He  has  •  furnished  thee  with 
mutable  food,  has  enamelled  the  fields  with 
flowers,  and  instructed  every  warbler  of  the  grove 

/ 


in  his  peculiar  song.  He  has  endowed  thee  with 
reason,  whereby  thou  miyest  understand  a  little 
portion  of  His  wonders ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
has  given  thee  a  capacity  to  acquaint  thyself  with 
Him,  the  Author  of  them  alL  Every  thing  pro- 
chtims  that  the  object  of  the  Creator  is  the  hap- 
piness  of  his  creatures ;  and  if  thou  be  not  happy, 
the  fault  u  in  thyself.  Donotsuppose  that  thou 
art  placed  in  this  transitory  soeoe,  merely  to 
eat,  to  drink,  and  to  sleep ;  and,  after  a  few  years, 
to  vanish  away  like  a  dream  or  a  vision  of  the 
night.  ^  No—thy  sreat  Creator  has  called  thee 
into  existence,  at  that  period  which  was  consis- 
tent with  His  Supreme  will ;  and  though  thy 
frame  shall  go  to  decay,  when  it  may  please  Him 
to  call  for  the  spirit  which  animates  it ;  yet  be 
assured,  that  this  spirit  shall  exist  for  ever. 
When  the  present  life  ceases,  thou  must  enter 
upon  eternity;  which  will  be  either  miserable 
beyond  description,  or  unspeakably  happy.  The 
few  and  uncertain  moments  of  thy  present  state, 
are  all  that  are  allowed  thee  to  prepare  for  it. 
Be  roused  then  to  a  just  consideration  of  thy 
condition ;  venture  not  to  sleep  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  but  apply  thyself  in  earnest  to  die 
great  work,  before  that  awful  proclamation  is 
made, — "  He  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still."' 

The  only  mean  of  becoming  happy  here  and 
hereafter,  is  by  earnestly  endeavoring  to  know 
and  perform  the  wiU  of  Ood.  This  we  cannot 
do  of  ourselves  ;  but  He  is  graciously  pleased  to 
enable  tis,  by  giving  to  every  one  of  His  rational 
creatures  a  portion  of  His  good  spirit,!  which 
is  secredy  operating  upon  the  soul.  This  it  u 
which  makes  us  uneasy  when  we  do  wrong,  and 
which  fills  the  mind  with  comfort  and  joy  when 
we  do  right.  Thus  the  Divine  Being  communi- 
cates with  His  creatures ;  thus  He  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  draw  them  to  Himself;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  attend  to  these  secret  im- 
pulses, He  manifests  himself  more  and  more 
clearly  to  them,  and  they  become  more  closely 
unitea  to  Him. 

But  this  Divine  Spirit  which  strives  with  ma* 
for  his  good,  if  neglected  or  resisted,  will  be 
gradnalW  withdrawn;  we  may  harden  onr  hearts 
against  it,  despise  its  reproob,  and  silence  its 
voice  ybr  a  Hnu.    We  shall  then  be  left  to  our^ 

*Bev.  rh.  xzii.  verae  11. 
f  Titus,  cb.  ii.  verse  11. 
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selves,  and  permitted  to  follow  our  owo  evil  pro- 
pensities ;  our  souls  will  be  in  a  state  of  defile- 
ment and  alienation  from  the  source  of  true 
happiness ;  and  if  we  die  in  this  state,  dreadful 
indeed  will  bo  our  portion.  7%a<  wiiaess  for 
God  which  we  have  refased  to  bear,  will  then 
•peak  out  in  a  voice  not  to  be  silenced,  and  from 
which  we  shall  be  no  longer  able  to  escape. 

iVbte  is  the  acceptable  time;  now,  while  we 
have  health  and  strength,  let  us  use  a)!  diligence 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  God,  that  we  maj  be 
at  peace ;  for  though  He  desires  the  salvation*  of 
all,  He  will  be  sought  unto,  and  ho  has  graciously 
promised  to  be  found  of  those  who  seek  Hii^ 
aright. 

Oar  attempts  will  be  much  promoted  bj  occa- 
sional and  frequent  retirement  from  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  life ;  if  it  were  onlj  for  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  a  time;  that  we  may  pour  out  our 
souls  unto  our  heavenly  Father  in  prayer,  be- 
seechine  that  he  would  manifest  unto  us  .fit's 
will,  hdp  ns  to  subdue  our  own,  and  bring  it  into 
conforniity  with  His.  A  diligent  perussd  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  also  an  excellent  mean  of 
strengthening  our  good  desires,  and  comforting 
us  mnder  trial,  if  we  entreat  the  Divine  blessine 
upon  it;  for  this  only  can  open  oar  understand- 
ings to  receive  those  eternal  truths,  which  are 
indeed  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
world,  but  revealed  to  the  babes  in  Christ.f 

True  prayer  is  by  no  means  so  diflScult  as 
some  have  imagined  ;  every  secret  aspiration  to 
God,  even  if  no  words  be  uttered,  is  prayer ;  and 
we  may  be  in  the  exercise  of  it,  even  when  our 
hands  are  engaged  in  our  lawful  oeeupations. 
This  is  the  prayer  which  onr  Lord  enjoined  to 
his  disciples,  that  they  might  not  enter  into 
t  smptation.^ 

Many  awakened  souls  have  suffered,  great  loss, 
and  made  for  themselves  a  long  wilderness,  by 
cousulting  with  those  who  were  as  mnch  at  a  loss 
as  themselves,  and  going  from  one  learned  man 
to  another,  to  seek  that  without,  which  can  only 
be  found  within.  The  kingdom  of  God,  said 
Christ,!!  is  within  you;  his  constant  referenee 
was  to  this :  his  constant-  aim,  to  turn  men  from 
a  dependence  upon  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
to  the  essence  of  it.  When  we  are  so  ikr  con- 
vinced of  these  great  truths  as  to  give  up  our- 
selves wholly  to  God,  and  can  say  with  sincerity, 
"  Thy  will,  and  not  mine,  be  done ;"  then  we 
shall  enjoy  that  heavenly  communion  which  con- 
stitutes the  happiness  of  the  blessed  above.  Nar- 
row prejudices  will  no  longer  exist,  our  souls  will 
expand  with  love  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  we 
shall  consider  all  mankind  as  branches  of  the 
same  family,  having  one  common  Father.  We 
shall  feel  a  real  interest  in  the  happiness  of  all 


*  1  Tim.  eh.  li.  verae  4. 
f  M4tt.  xi.  verse  23. 
■t  Matt.  xxvi.  ver«e4l. 
I  Luke  xvii.  vrrse  31. 


within  oar  influence,  and  endeavor  to  promote  it 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  These  are  the 
effects  which  would  be  produced  by  submitting 
to  the  operation  of  Divine  grace  in  the  heart. 
"  We  shall  then  experimentally  know  that  God 
is  good.  We  shall  be  qualified  to  taste  and  see 
Jiow  grawous  He  is,  by  His  influence  upon  our 
minds ;  by  those  virtuous  thoughts  which  He 
awakens  in  us ;  by  those  secret  comforts  and  re- 
freshments which  He  conveys  into  our  souls ; 
und  by  those  ravishing  joys  and  inward  satisfac- 
tions, which  are  perpetually  springing  up  and 
diffusing  themselves  among  all  the  thoughts  of 
good  men.  He  is  lodged  in  our  very  essence, 
and  is  as  a  soul  within  the  soul,  to  irradiate  its 
understanding,  rectify  its  will,  purify  its  passions, 
and  enliven  all  the  powers  of  man.  How  happy 
is  an  intellectual  being  who,  by  prayer  and 
meditation,  by  virtue  and  jiood  works,  opens  this 
commnnicatioD  between  God  and  bis  own  sonl ! 
Though  the  whole  creation  frown  upon  him,  and 
all  nature  lot^  blaek  about  him,  he  baa  his  light 
and  support  within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer 
his  mind,  and  been  him  up  in  the  midst  of  all 
those  horrors  which  encompass  him.  He  knows 
that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is  always  nearer 
to  him  than  any  thing  else  can  be,  which  is 
capable  of  annoying  or  terrifying  him.  In  the 
midst  of  calumny  or  contempt,  he  attends  to  that 
Being  who  whispers  better  things  within  his 
soul,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  his  defender, 
his  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  his  head.  In  his 
deepest  solitude  and  retirement,  he  knows  that 
he  18  in  company  with  the  greatest  of  Beings  : 
and  perceives  within  himself  such  real  sensations 
of  His  presence,  as  are  more  delightful  than  any 
thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  the  conversation 
of  His  creatures.  Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he 
considers  the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to  be  noth- 
ing else  but  the  breaking  down  of  that  partition, 
which  stands  betwixt  bis  soul  and  the'  sight  ot 
that  Being  who  is  always  present  with  him,  and 
is  about  to  manifest  Himself  to  him  in  fulness  of 
joy.''*  If  we  duly  ponder  these  things,  fellow- 
traveller,  and  give  up  our  hearts  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  end  of  our  journey  will 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  existence,  inconceiv- 
ably glorious,  and  eternally  happy  I 

I  am  afraid  deep  sufferings  and  baptisms  must 
be  known  by  all  who  retain  their  place  in  the 
Ijamb's  army;  but  such  is  the  equity  and  truth 
of  our  Captain,  that  if  patienoe  have  her  perfect 
work,  his  true  followers,  even  through  the  region 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  fear  no  evil.  May  the 
Stay  of  the  righteous  in  every  generation  thus 
direct  our  steps,  in  the  midst  of  the  paths  of 
judgment,  to  the  honor  of  his  cause,  tho  dignify- 
ing hi-i  name,  and  to  our  own  peace. — S.  f^tker- 
giU. 

*  Collection  of  Papers  from  the  Spectator,  page  lOr 
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Exlractiffom  a  ^evMiV  o/*  Richaed  BfiTN0U>8, 
hy  his  grand-daughter. 

'.Cuoilnued  from  pa^e  409  ) 

Scarcely  was  the  term  of  his  appreoticesbip  cs- 
pired,  when  a  fiiend  of  his  father's,  Thomas 
Goldaej,  of  CliftoD,  who  was  the  partner  of 
Abraham  Darbj,  id  the  iron  works  at  Coalbrook 
Pale,  engaged  uiuhard  Kuj^nolds  to  transact  snmc 
business  for  iiim  in  Shropshire;— for  which  place 
he  sot  out  in  1756,  on  the  joamejr  which,  as  it 
afterwards  proved,  was  to  have  so  moioentoos  an 
influence  upon  his  future  life.  lie  arrived  at 
the  Dale,  and  there  was  introduced  to  Hannah, 
the  only  daughter  of  Abraham  Darby,  by  his 
first  marriage.  She  was  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  her  mind  was  one  of  no 
common  order ;— to  a  most  amiable  and  generous 
disposition  were  united  a  truly  humble  spirit, 
and  habits  of  piety  and  serious  reflection.  My 
grandfather,  young,  and  enthusiastic  in  his  ad- 
miration of  beauty,  and  very  susceptible  to  its 
influence,  was  equally  so  to  goodness ;  and  it  was 
always  understood,  that  his  affections  were  first 
drawn  towards  Hannah  Darby,  by  his  witnessing 
(unknown  to  her)  an  instance  of  kindness  and 
consideration  to  one  whose  claims  were  overlooked 
by  others,  in  sending  out  of  her  own  private 
allowance  a  liberal  token  of  remembrance ; — an 
action  in  its  kindliness  of  nature,  and  unobtrusive 
manner  of  performance,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  own  benevolent  and  shrinking  disposition. 
In  a  few  months  after  this  visit  to  Coalbrook 
Dale,  ho  was  married  to  the  object  of  his  choice, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1757  j  and  having  become 
a  partner  in  the  iron  and  coal  works  at  Ketley, 
about  five  miles  from  Coalbrook  Dale,  he  went  to 
reside  there.  Few  young  men,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  oould  begin  life  under  more  auspi- 
cious oircumst:inces :  his  domestic  happiiyiss  was 
complete,  and  in  the  management  of  extensive 
works  and  a  large  number  of  workmen,  he  en- 
tered on  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness,  which  was 
calculated  to  call  into  full  exercise  the  various 
powers  of  his  mind,  and  received  dignity  and  im- 
portance from  his  high  integrity  and  active  bene- 
volence,— whilst  in  the  society  and  dear  com- 
panionship of  his  wife,  he  derived  from  bnr  cul- 
tivated taste,  her  piety,  and  her  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, the  purest  enjoyment. 

But,  in  a  few  short  years,  he  was  called  upon 
to  resign  this  happiness  :  on  the  24th  of  IVIay, 
1762,  his  wife  died,  after  an  illness  of  only  four 
days.  From  a  friend  who  came  to  their  house 
as  a  guest,  and  who  there  was  taken  ill  -of  the 
measles,  she,  in  the  exercise  of  her  hospitable 
cares  and  attention,  herself  took  the  infection. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  her  illness,  the  medical 
attendant  considered  her  to  be  going  on  so  sati- 
factorily,  that  her  husband,  who  had  somo  impor- 
tant business  to  attend  to  in  Shrewsbury,  set  out 
early  in  the  morning,  without  communicating  to 
hia  wife  that  he  was  going  from  home.     A  short 


time  after  his  departure,  an  alarming  alteration 
took  place  in  her  symptoms,  which  was  quickly 
perceived  by  herself,  and  by  those  about  her,  as 
indicative  of  approaching  dis.solution.  Express- 
ing her  grief,  on  finding  that  her  husband  was 
not  in  the  house,  she  endeavored  to  use  the  little 
strength  that  remained  to  her,  in  making  such 
arrangement  of  her  outward  affairs  as  the  time 
admitted ;  then  taking  a  tender  leave  of  her  two 
little  children,  a  son  about  four  years  of  age,  and 
a  daughter  one  year  and  a-half  old,  she  waited 
with  humble  resignation  and  Christidto  fortitude 
the  summons  of  her  heavenly  Father.  A  mes- 
senger had  been  immediately  dispatched  to  recall 
her  husband,  who  arrived  in  time  to  receive  her 
last  words  and  parting  embrace,  as  she  thanked 
him  for  all  his  kindness  to  herself,  and  com- 
mended their  infant  children  to  his  care.  The 
stroke  of  death  was  sudden ;  as  if,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  joy  of  his  life,  the  light  of  his 
homo  was  destroyed, — the  beloved  wife  of  his 
bosom  was  taken  away !  His  sorrow  was  too 
deep  for  utterance ; — and  never,  even  to  the  latest 
year  of  his  life,  did  he  omit,  secretly  to  distin- 
guish the  sad  hour  of  his  bereavement,  by  spend- 
ing a  portion  of  the  day  in  retirement  and  medi- 
tation. Some  time  after  his  loss,  he  thus  speaks 
of  her  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. — 

"  How  often  with  a  devotion  and  humility  of 
soul  that  converts  the  ventings  of  sorrow  into 
tears  of  joy,  has  she  repeated  from  one  of  Watt's 
hymns : 

'  My  God,  my  portion  and  my  love, 

My  everlasting  all, 
I've  none  bat  thee  in  Heaven  above, 

Nor  on  this  etrtbly  ball.' 

I  have  her  book  before  me  with  the  leaf  folded 
down  at  tliis  place.  Never,  I  believe,  was  there 
greater  sincerity  of  intentional  compliance  with 
the  requirings  of  apprehended  duty,  nor  often 
greater  resignation  of  will  or  acquiescence  of 
choice  with  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
Snch  were  her  dispositions  toward*  her  God— 
towards  h?r  friends,  all  that  can  be  conceived  of 
the  tcndcrest,  warmest  affection  '  glowed  in  her 
faithful  sympathising  breast' — all  that  constitutes 
happiness  below,  or  ensures  it  above — 

« These  were  all  her  own ;' 
and  she  was  mine,  and  I  was — was  meet  blest." 

Richard  Reynolds  continued  to  reside  at 
Ketley;  the  works  there  furnished  him  with  ac- 
tive employment,  and  his  fully  occupying  his  tims 
and  attention  assisted  him  in  maintaining  that 
composure  of  mind  which  be  worthily  derived 
from  the  higher  sources  nf  religious  consolation, 
— a  strong  practical  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  through  which  he  was  pre- 
served in  patient  submission  and  acquiescence  to 
the  Divine  will. 

In  the  year  1763,  he  left  Ketley  to  reside  at 
Coalbrook  Dale,  in  consequence  of  arrangements, 
rendered  needful  by  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
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kw,  Abnbam  Darby,  wbo  by  bis  grett  exertion 
and  spirit  of  eDterprise,  bad  extended  tbe  con- 
cerns of  tiie  Goalbrook  Dale  Company  &r  be- 
yond tbe  locality  wbere  those  works  were  situated, 
baving  establisbed  foundries  in  London,  Bristol 
and  Liverpool,  and  agencies  at  Newcastle  and 
Trnro,  for  the  disposal  of  steam-engines,  and 
other  machinery  made  of  east  iron,  nsed  in  tbe 
deep  mines  of  those  districts.  As  tbe  oldest  son 
of  Abraham  Darby  was  too  yoang  to  take  tbe 
place  of  lya  father,  tbe  want  of  a  person  qnalified 
to  superintend  this  extensive  business  was  a  cause 
of  great  anxiety  to  the  Company,  and,  in  this 
emergency,  they  requested  the  assistance  of 
Biobard  Reynolda.  Influenced  by  affection  fbr 
the  &mily  of  his  late  beloved  wife,  and  regard 
for  his  kind  friend  Thomas  Ooldney,  be  consented 
to  leave  bis  home,  and  relinquish  his  daily  atten- 
tion to  tbe  furnaces  at  Ketley  and  Horsebay,  and 
to  take  upon  himself  the  care  and  responsibility 
of  superintending  these  works,  in  which  he  bad 
no  direct  personul  interest,  as  tbe  shares  which 
formed  the  portion  of  his  wife,  had  been,  at  his 
own  request,  settled  upon  her  children.  The 
Becessity  of  so  much  attention  to  a  business, 
which  called  for  inoMsant  labor  and  activity,  and 
took  him  much  away  from  home,  put  it  our  of 
bis  power  to  attend,  as  be  desired,  to  tbe  safety 
and  education  of  his  children,  and  this  source  of 
care  and  anxiety  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  although  be  con- 
tinaed,  as  he  ever  was,  a  sincere  mourner  for  the 
loss  of  her,  whom  he  had  loved  with  all  tbe 
ardor  and  depth  of  a  first  affection,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  wish  to  provide  a  mother  for  Lis 
helpless  children,  by  a  second  marriage.  lie  was 
.particularly  sensible  to  tbe  charms  and  advantages 
of  female  society ;  his  constitutional  reserve  and 
diffidence  readily  yielded  to  an  influence  which 
drew  out  the  varied  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the 
excellencies  of  his  rharactcr,  heightened  his  en- 
joyment of  tbe  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  lAd 
by  sympathy  in  those  religious  sentiments  which 
exercised  so  large  an  influence  upon  his  whole 
character,  was  indeed,  ctisential  not  only  to  his 
happiness,  but,  as  he  believed,  to  his  improve- 
ment and  religious  advancement.  On  the  1st  of 
December,  I7(>3,  he  was  united  to  Rebecca 
Gulson,  daughter  of  William  Gulson  of  Coventry, 
(tbe  intimate  and  dear  friend  of  bis  late  Wife ;) 
who,  by  her  kindness  of  heart,  her  tranquil  dis- 
position, and  her  regard  for  the  memory  of  their 
mother,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  take  the  charge 
of  her  two  children,  William  and  Hannah  Mary. 
She  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  most 
simple-hearted  and  truthful  in  her  practice  of 
tbe  Christian  virtues,  and  was  possessed  of  much 
practical  sound  sense  and  understanding.  For 
many  years  she  contributed  largely'  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  husband,  uniting  with  him  in  his 
works  of  charity,  taking  an  earnest  part  with 
bim  in  his  study  of  the  Scriptures,  strengthening 


bis  religious  hopes,  and  sharing  in  bis  daily  medi- 
tations and  prayers.     She  was  an  eminently  con- 
sistent member  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends,  and 
conscientiously  observant  of  plainness  and  simpli- 
city in  dress  and  domestic  accommodations,  ndt 
only  as  more  consistent  with  her  apprehension  of 
the  Christian  character,  but  as  am)rding  addi- 
tional means  of  relieving  the  wants  of  others, — 
thus,  by  self-denial,  giving  to  benevolence  the 
only  distinctive  quality  whicb  makes  it  a  virtue. 
Bichard  Reynold's  engagement  with  tbe  Coal- 
brook  Dale  Company  wan  terminated  by  the  sons 
of  the  late  Abraham  Darby  assuming  tbe  direc- 
tion of  their  own  affairs;  and  in  1768,  be  left 
Coalbrook  Dale,  and  returned  to  Ketley,  with  tbe 
satisfaction  of  having  left  the  Dale  works  in  a 
prosperous  state.     It  was  whilst  they  were  under 
his  msoagcment,  that  an  important  change  was 
accomplished  in  the  mode  of  converting  cast  or 
crude  iron  into  malleable  or  bar  ii on.     This  pro- 
cess was  previously  carried  on  in  a  fire  called  a 
finery,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  smith  s  forge, 
and  wood-charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  made  use  cf. 
In  this  fire  the  iron  was  exposed  to  the  blast  of 
powerful  bellows,  and  was  in  constant  contact 
with  the  fuel.     The  quantity  of  charcoal  thus 
used  was  rapidly  consuming  the  woods  of  the 
country,  and  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  sub- 
stitute pit-coal,  when  coked,  for  wood-charcoal ; 
in  the^«(  process,  fusing  the  iron  ore  or  iron 
stone,  it  bad  answered,  and  had  been  used  at 
Coalbrook  Dale  for  many  years  with  continued 
and  increasing  success,  but  it  was  then  suggested 
by  two  of  the  workmen,  that  tbe  coal  might  also 
be  used  in  tbe  second  or  refining  stage,  the  pro- 
cess being  performed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
in  which  the  iron  would  not  mix  with  tbe  coal, 
but  be  heated  solely  by  tbe  flame.     My  grand- 
ftitber  was  struck  with  the  ingenuity  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme, — and  the  end  to  be  obtained 
was  of  such  great  importance,  that  be  caused  an 
immediate  trial  to  be  made ;  the  result  was  so 
successful,  that  bo  communicated  tbe  discovery 
to  the  owners  of  the  works,  doing  jastiee  to  the 
workmen,  by  giving  them  the  credit  which  they 
deserved,  and  earnestly    recommending  that  the 
invention  should  be  secured  by  a  patent,  id  the 
nameof  the  "Cranages,"  with  whom  itorigiuated. 
This {trocevs  is   now   technically  called   "pud- 
dling ;"  and  it  has  been  tbe  means  of  enabling 
Qreat  Britain  to  make  iron  in  vast  quantities  at 
a  small  cost.     At  the  present  time,  when    iron 
railways  are  intersecting  the  earth  in  every  direc- 
tion, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  his  descend- 
ants to  know,  that  to  their  ancestor,   Richard 
Reynolds,  is  due  the  credit  of  first  employing 
iron  instead  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways.   For  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  iron  to 
different  parts  of  the  works,  and  to   the  river 
Severn,  wooden   rails  had  been  in   use,    which, 
from  tbe  great  weights  carried  upon  them,  were 
not  only  soon  worn  out,  but  were  liable  to  give 
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way  and  break,  ocoasioning  loss  of  time,  and  in- 
terruption to  baaineas,  and  great  expense  in  re- 
pwring  them.  It  ocoarred  to  him  that  the  in- 
6oB«enienoe8  would  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
oast-iron.  He  tried  it  at  first  with  great  caution, 
but  found  it  to  answer  so  well,  that  very  soon  all 
their  railways  were  made  of  iron.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  secure  by  patent  the  advantage  of 
this  invention,  and  the  use  of  caat-iion  in  the 
oonstrnotion  of  railways  was  afterwards  generally 
adopted.  H  hilst  speaking  of  him  at  this  period, 
when  he  was  acting  for  others,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  through  his  representation  to  the 
principals,  a  large  and  profitable  Government 
order  for  "  cannon"  was  declined,  it  appearing 
to  him  inconsistent  with  the  avoweid  principles  of 
Friends,  to  manufacture  weapons  of  war. 

(Tobecoatlaoml.} 


To  :  I  send  the  translation  designed  for 
Friends'  Intelligencer.  Some  of  the  sent«noes 
may  sound,  to  adopt  an  expression  of  Wm.  Penn, 
«  uncouth  to  mine  ears,"  but  the  sense  of  the 
original  ooald  not  be  preserved  in  another  form. 

9  mo.  8d,  1855.  T. 

Extraett/rdm  a  criticum  iy  Proiper  MerimitfOf 
a  Ruigian  work,  on  the  literature  and  lerfage 
of  Rvana.  By  M.  Ivan  Toubqhznxiv. 
(Tranilated  from  the  Bavue  des  Denx  Mondes,  by  T.) 
This  work  is  entitled  in  Russia,  simply,  "  He- 
marks  of  a  Hunter,"  a  modest  title,  which  the 
translator  has  thought  proper  to  change,  lest  it 
should  lead  sportsmen  into  the  error  of  expect- 
ing to  find  there  some  intelligence  of  bears,  ha- 
ile  hens,  ojr  wild  pullets.  According  to  every 
appearance,  M.  Ivan  Tourgheneif  is  not  a  Nim- 
rod ;  for  which  I  do  not  esteem  him  the  less.  His 
bunting  appears  to  have  been  a  pretext  for  speak- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  things ;  it  is  likely  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  assume  a  sort  of  disguise,  in  or- 
der to  look  on  at  his  leisure,  in  a  country  where 
they  scarcely  tolerate  the  licensed  observers  of 
the  government.  In  the  costume  of  a  hunter, 
therefore,  but  without  having  much  regard  for 

Erne,  M.  Tourgheneif  goes  from  village  to  vil- 
ra  in  pursuit  of  it ;  he  meets  with  people  of 
all  classes  and  obaraoters,  describes  their  man- 
ners, their  exploits,  and  circumstances,  and 
while  he  pursues  the  chase,  leaves  his  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  and  make  his  own 
comments. 

Contrary  to  the  habits  of  almost  all  travellers, 
who  love  to  speak  only  of  the  fashionable  world, 
oar  hunter,  from  ehoioe  takes  upon  himself  the 
teak  of  studying  the  manners  of  the  people,  es- 
pecially those  of  (he  peasants.  If  it  oe  de- 
manded of  OS,  can  an  author,  belonging  himself 
to  the  nobility,  be  found  capable  of  seeing  these 
mattws  from  a  true  point  of  view,  after  having 
read  the  book,  I  reply  fearlessly,  I  believe  that 


neither  the  philanthropy,  nor  the  disposition  to 
investigate,  of  M.  Tourgheneif  appears  at  fault. 
He  is  a  conscientious  and  honest  observer,  who 
seeks  and  finds ;  he  is  complete  in  details,  and 
understanding  the  movements  of  the  human 
heart,  describes  with  the  refinement  and  spirit 
of  Sterne  in  his  Sentimental  Journey ;  a  work 
which  he  appears  to  have  taken  for  a  model ; — 
or  to  speak  more  justly,  he  appears  to  have  been 
happily  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  that  writer. 
An  honorable  patriotism  does  not  prevent  his 
perceiving  the  vices  and  miseries  of  the  instito- 
tions  of  his  country.  He  does  not  seem  to  seek 
fbr  these  evils ;  when  he  encounters  them  he  suf- 
fers, and  he  denounces  them  with  rrgret ;  he  de- 
scribes, however,  with  candor  and  courage.  In 
speaking  of  the  peasants,  he  is  obliged  to  refer 
to  slavery,  a  subject  which  can  be  approached  ia 
Bnssia  only  with  a  certain  reserve;  thus  M. 
Tourgheneif  does  not  draw  the  veil,  but  raises 
it  discreetly,  and  generally  leaves  the  reader  to 
divine  that  of  which  he  would  himself  have 
been  pained  to  speak. 

In  spite  of  his  concealments  and  euphemisms, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  arrested  by  a  certain  hon- 
nest  and  manly  hardihood,  which  breathes  in 
every  page.  At  the  first  reading,  I  experienced 
a  surprise  analogous  to  that  produced  on  me  by 
the  perusal  of  some  other  works  of  Russian  lite- 
rature, where  the  national  institutions  are  handled 
still  more  rudely.  Such  is  the  romance  of  the 
"  Ames  Martes  "  of  Gagol,  and  also  the  comedy 
of  "Le  lospccteur  General"  by  that  writer. 
On  examining  these  satires  we  find  they  have 
been  composed  under  the  surveillance  of  a  mas- 
ter; for  in  that  country,  the  government  and 
the  collectors  of  the  duties  do  not  agree  well  on 
all  points.  For  example,  the  employers  of  the 
customs,  (if  we  may  believe  Gagol  and  the  pub- 
lic voice)  embeule  with  the  utmost  effrontery, 
and  redress  must  be  found.  Neither  dismisnl 
from  office,  nor  Caucasia  nor  Siberia,  have  been 
able  to  remedy  this  inveterate  evil;  the  men  of 
letters  are  therefore  accepted  by  the  government 
as  useful  auxiliaries ;  the  receivers  of  the  duties 
are  abandoned  to  their  malice,  and  are  often 
found  in  a  state  of  resistance  to  this  doable  at- 
tack. 

Upon  the  question  of  slavery,  the  Russian 
government  shows  liberal  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples, even  when  material  political  interests 
dictate  its  conduct.  Truly  the  ^emancipation  of 
the  serfs  would  add  to  the  power  and  riches  of 
the  empire,  and  deliver  ite  rulers  from  the  in- 
quietudes caused  by  the  nobles.  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  some  grave  questions  grow  out  ot 
this  measure,  and  that  itis  di£BcuIt  to  stop,  when 
onoe  a  reform  is  oommeneed.  Perhaps  it  is  ao ; 
but  this  reform  is  commanded  by  morality  and 
justice,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  fotare 
present  no  motive  safficient  to  forbid  the  enter- 
prise.    If,  as   we  are  assured,  his  majesty  the 
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emperor  Nicholas*  propoees  himself  to  put  an 
eod  to  slaverj  in  his  States,  the  execution  of 
auch  a  plan  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  glorify 
him;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  sought 
out  other  enterprises,  much  more  difficult  and 
far  less  honorable.  The  '*  opposition  "  in  the 
matter  of  slavery,  is  represented  by  a  class  of 
gentlemen  who  reckon  their  fortunes,  not  as  in 
the  West  by  the  number  of  acres,  but  by  the 
number  of  souls, — that  is  to  say  of  peasants, 
which  they  possess.  In  every  country  in  Europe, 
except  in  Russia  and  perhaps  in  Spain,  the  caste 
of  nobles  is  derived  from  a  race  of  foreigners, 
who,  in  former  times  their  conquerors,  are  now 
more  or  less  iotimately  blended  with  the  people 
whom  they  subdued.  The  Russian  nobles,  on 
the  contrary,  have  the  same  origin  as  their  peas- 
ants; they  are  Slavonians,  as  well  as  they. 
Some  grand  families  it  is  true,  derive  their  des- 
cent from  the  Yaranguean  princes,  who  gave 
sovereigns  to  Muscovy,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  IX  century ;  but  the  Varangueans  were  not 
conquerors.  Called  as  mediators  between'  a 
great  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  war,  they  established  them- 
selves peaceably  in  the  midst  of  a  nation,  who 
adopted  them  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  fo- 
reign princes  have  at  different  epochs  been  ele- 
vated by  the  Diets  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 
From  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  annals  very 
confuted  and  obscure,  the  Russian  chiefs,  or  more 
ancient  cobles,  were  a  species  of  patriarchs,  ex- 
ercising authority-altogether  paternal  over  their 
family,  or  over  their  tribe — assimilated  by 
their  manners  to  a  natural  family.  According 
to  the  idea  of  the  Russian  people,  who  are  al- 
ways attached  to  their  ancient  traditions,  a  gen- 
tleman is  still  a  patriarch.  In  former  times,  au- 
thority and  age  were  inseparable  amongst  them, 
and  the  proof  thereof  exists  in  the  language. 
Thus  the  municipal  magistrates  bear  the  charac- 
teristic name  of  seniors  or  vicillards.  Until  the 
XVI  century,  petty  gentlemen  of  rank,  inferior 
to  the  bayards,  called  themselves  the  sons  of  the 
bayards.  In  fact,  in  our  own  time,  a  peasant 
aged  sixty  years,  in  speaking  to  his  lord,  who  is 
twenty  years  old,  calls  him  "  little  father." 

In  the  antique  patriarchal  society  of  Uossia, 
the  chief  of  a  family  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  land,  which  provided  a  living  for  his  tribe. 
The  individuals  who  composed  it,  were  cultiva- 
tors but  not  proprietors,  and  as  if  to  prove  that 
they  neither  posaessed  nor  owned  any  amount  of 
land,  it  was  parcelled  out  into  them  every  year, 
after  a  usage  which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  time, 
and  was  estimated  by  the  care  of  the  chief; — 
a  qertain  number  of  lots  were  divided  between 
all  the  members  of  the  tribe  to  be  farmed  until 
harvest.    This  old  institution,  which  goes  back 


*  This  review  was  wiiUeu  before  the  death  of  Nicho- 


las. 


to  the  origin  of  their  societies  is  to  this  time 
perpetuated  in  Russia.  Every  where  we  find 
this  partition  annually,  between  individuals  of 
the  same  community,  whether  they  be  freemen 
or  bondmen.  In  the  first  case,,  the  products  ap- 
pertain to  the 'cultivator;  in  the  second,  to  the 
lord  of  the  ground,  who  allows  something  to  the 
peasant. 

It  was  necessary  to  enter  into  these  details,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  history  of  slavery  in 
Russia.  I  do  not  charge  myself  to  explain,  by 
what  transition  the  son  of  a  chief  becomes  chief 
himself,  before  age  has  consecrated  his  rights 
over  his  brothers  or  his  equals.  At  an  epoch 
very  remote,  it  is  certain  that  in  that  country 
there  were  nobles  and  peasants,  and  it  appears 
that  the  principal  of  an  hereditary  nobility  was 
recognized  sooner  in  the  north  of  Russia,  than 
in  the  south,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  it  was  a 
foreign  importation  among  the  Sclaves  (Slavonic 
race).  Whilst  we  find  old  princely  families  in 
Muscovy,  history  shows  as  at  the  same  time  in 
Little  Russia  some  oommnnities  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  election.  Such  were  the  first 
Cossacks  of  the  Dneiper,  and  at  a  rather  later 
period  thoee  of  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  even  in  Great  Russia,  where 
the  hereditary  system  prevailed,  serfdom  did  not 
exist  before  the  end  of  the  XVI.  century.  In 
truth,  the  national  law  accorded  to  the  nobles 
only  the  right  of  possessing  their  lands;  the 
peasants  were  free,  and  hired  themselves  to  their 
lords  according  to  mutual  agreement.  After  an 
ancient  usage,  an  engagement  which  had  place 
only  for  one  year,  commenced  and  finished  on 
St.  George's  day,  [Jourev  Den,]  still  celebrated 
in  their  popular  poesy  as  a  souvenir  of  liberty. 
Under  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.  (John)  snrnamed 
the  terrible,  Russia  made  an  important  conquest, 
that, of  the  kingdom  of  Kazan,  which  they  took 
from  the  Tartars  and  the  idolatrous  Tchcremis- 
sians.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  captain  of 
the  Cossacks,  a  bandit  named  Jermak,  discovered 
and  subjugated  Siberia.  The  little  republics  of  the 
Zaparagues  flourished  in  the  islets  of  the  Dnei- 
per. Upon  the  shores  of  this  river,  upon  those 
of  the  Don,  the  Volga  and  the  laik,  military 
colonies,  nearly  independent,  took  the  name  of 
armed  Cossacks ;  they  possessed  fertile  territo- 
ries, and  enriched  themselves  by  petty  wars  with 
their  neighbors,  the  Musslemen.  Emigration 
became  considerable  in  Russia,  toward  the  shores 
of  these  great  rivers,  where  the  Cossacks  had 
formed  their  establishments.  A  taste  for  wan- 
dering and  adventurous  life  is  characteristic  of 
the  Russian  peasant.  He  likes  to  change  his 
place  of  abode  as  well  as  his  business,  provided 
always  that  he  quits  not  holy  Russia,-  whose 
frontiers  he  never  leaves  without  secret  affright. 
The  Cossack  life  had  in  it  something  seducing  ; 
sometimes  they  occupied  themselves  in  the  easy 
culture  of  their  lands,  and  in  fishing  in  their  ri- 
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Ten,  wbieh  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fish, 
and  sometimes  in  rapid  expeditions  over  the 
earth  or  sea,  of  which  the  privations  were  soon 
forgotten  in  great  revels.  The  Cossack  commu- 
nities were  asylums,  as  Rome  was  formerly,  where 
all  adventurers  were  received  with  open  arms. 
The  Polish  peasant  fled  to  the  Zaparagues. 
The  Muscovite  laborers,  instead  of  renewing 
their  engagements  on  St.  George's  day,  abandoned 
their  villages  in  order  to  enrol  themselves  in  the 
camps  of  the  Don  or  the  Volga.  At  one  time, 
a  complete  depopulation  of  the  north  of  the  em- 
pire was  feared ;  many  loealities,  important  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ivan  lY, 
were  become  deserts  on  the  death  of  that  prince, 
by  the  emancipatiott  of  the  inhabitants. 

An  energetic  and  unscrupulous  man,  Boris 
Oandonof,  then  governed  Russia,  in  the  name 
of  Fifdar  Ivanovitofa,  who  had  named  him  re- 
gent, in  order  to  have  more  liberty  himself  for 
the  care  of  his  salvation.  Boris  saw  the  dan- 
ger, and  established  a  remedy  with  his  usual  in- 
flwEibility.  He  gave  forth  a  ukase,  which  abol- 
ished the  custom  of  8t.  George's  day,  and  for- 
hftde  the  peasants  to  change  their  place  of  abode, 
'henceforth  they  were  to  live  and  die  on  the  es- 
tate where  they  were  born.  It  is  from  this 
ukase,  issued  in  1593,  that  slavery  is  dated  in 
Bnssia.  There  is  every  appearance  that  neither 
Boris,  ner  the  Russian  noblesse,  nor  the  peas- 
ants, comprehended  clearly  at  first  the  extent 
and  consequences  of  this  decree.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  disliked  then,  as  much  by  the 
gentlemen  who  thus  gained  their  serfs,  as  by 
the  peasants,  who  thereby  lost  their  liberty. 
Some  nobles,  who  had  large  estates, and  villages 
without  inhabitants,  fonnd  themselves  mined  by 
their  inability  to  procnre ^laborers;  others  who 
bad  more  peasants  than  they  could  employ,  com- 
plained of  the  weight  of  the  intolerable  charge 
which  was  laid  upon  them.  In  the  Mid,  the  ex- 
asperated peasants  often  took  up  arms,  in  order 
to  recover  their  independence. 

(To  b*  aontlDiMd.) 

THK  BBOINNINOfl  OF  CHARACTER  ;  OB,  STARTING 
IN   LIFE. 

"  The  wild,  the  recklets,  aod  the  indiBcreet^ 
His  word  was  alwayi  doubted." 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  young  men 
damage  themselves  for  life,  or  at  least  for  many 
years,  by  what  to  them  appear  as  trifling  or  un- 
important errorsw  They  violate  the  truth,  form 
reckless  associations,  and  neglect  positive  engage- 
ments. Thus,  at  the  very  beginning,  they  impair 
confidence,  excite  suspicion,  and  create  distrust. 
Cbaraeter  is  a  jewel  of  priceless  value,  and  yet  it 
is  easily  impaired  or  tarnished.  The  young, 
generally  speaking,  do  not  appreciate  its  impor- 
tance, because  they  laek  experience,  and  know 
Imt  little  of  the  world  and  its  severity.  An  in- 
dividual, for  ex8mp^  who  is  in  the  habit  of  re- 


peating all  sorts  of  wild  and  improbable  stories, 
who  boasts,  exults,  and  magnifies,  is  at  first 
looked  upon  with  surprise  and  caution  by  the  in- 
telligent and  discerning,  and  then,  detected  in 
some  monstrous  fabrication,  he  is  distrusted  and 
avoided.  Thus,  in  an  effort  to  appear  what  he 
is  not,  and  to  occupy  a  position  to  which  ha  is 
not  entitled,  he  destroys  his  character,  and  loses 
friends  who  otherwise  would  prove  useful  to  him. 

The  young  and  indiscreet  do  not  appreciate  the 
realities  of  Ufe,  but  permit  fancy  and  folly  to 
mislead  them.  They  do  not  remember  that  cha- 
racter  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  an  edifice  that 
is  intended  not  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  but  for 
years,  and  hence  its  foundations  should  be  of  the 
best  material.  The  advanced  in  life  are,  perhaps, 
too  severe  and  too  critical.  They  do  not  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  indiscretions  and  the 
impulses  of  youth .  Hence  they  are  often  dispos- 
ed to  consider  as  vices,  what  are  in  £aot  merely 
foibles— foibles,  too,  which  might  readily  be  modi- 
fied and  amended,  if  not  wholly  cured.  When, 
however,  the  habit  of  exaggeration  and  falsehood 
becomes  so  fixed  that  it  forms  a  feature  of  charac- 
ter— when  engagements  are  made,  pecuniary  or 
otherwise,  without  any  intention  of  fulfilling 
them,  the  reputation  soon  becomes  damaged  to 
so  serious  an  extent,  that  it  can  seldom  be  re- 
deemed or  re-established. 

Not  a  few  individuals  among  the  young  in- 
dulge in  the  error,  that  byextravagance  of  speech, 
recklessness  of  sentiment,  and  insolence  of  man- 
ners, they  make  themselves  important,  and  excite 
envy  and  astonishment.  The  mistake  is  a  fearful 
one.  The  only  feelings  produced  among  the  sen- 
sible and  observing,  are  those  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt. If,  in  brief,  a  statement  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  because  of  the  known  habit  of  the  person 
who  makes  it,  to  falsify  and  exaggerate— -there- 
after his  career  in  life  and  society  will  be  disrepu- 
table and  downward,  and  at  the  most  rapid  rate. 
The  beginnings  of  character  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully attended  10.  Temptations  beset  theyoung  on 
all  sides.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  to  resifit 
their  own  evil  passions  and  weaknesses,  as  well 
as  their  inexperience,  and  in  the  second,  the  evil 
associiitions  with  which  society  abounds,  and  the  ' 
many  allurements  which  pleasure  and  profligacy 
holdout.  This  is  especially  the  caRe  in  great  cities. 
The  chief  peril  may  be  said  to  exist  within  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  tweqty-five.  It  is  at  that 
period  that  the  character  and  r^utation  are  more 
fully  developed  than  at  any  other.  The  habils 
become  fixed — the  tone  of  the  mind  settled — the 
disposition  regulated.  But  if  a  false  step  be 
taken  and  a  false  system  be  adopted,  it  will  be 
difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible  to  recover  in  after 
life. 

Only  a  short  time  since,  a  young  may  paid  a 
visit  to  a  neighboring  city,  as  well  for  relaxation 
as  for  pleasure.  Before  he  left  the  place  of  his 
abode,  his  standing  was  every  way  creditable.  Uo 
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had  grown  ap  nnder  the  eyes  of  watebfnl  paiente, 
had  reeeived  a  nod  edaeation,  possessed  a  fine 
mind,  and  was  addieted  to  no  Tiee.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  on  bis  way,  he  formed  an  aeqnain- 
tanee  with  a  dashing  man  of  the  world,  as  he  de- 
seribed  himself,  who,  in  fact,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  polished  sharper  and  gambler.  The 
yoath  was  led  on  from  step  to  step,  until  all  his 
funds  were  ezhaosted,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
write  home  to  his  parents,  for  a  suffieient  snni 
to  paj  his  hotel  bill  and  passage  back.  Mean- 
time  he  had  been  teen  in  one  of  the  streeta  of 
New  York  partially  intoxicated.  Fortanatolj, 
ha  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  propriety  in  time, 
but  not  before  his  character  had  receiTed  a  shock 
from  the  effects  of  whieh  it  took  months  of  good 
conduct  to  reooTcr.  Naturally  kind  of  heart  and 
coneot  of  deportment,  be  intended  nothinc  of 
the  kind,  but  was  led  on  gradually  by  an  CTilas- 
Hwiate.  How  many  are  ruined  in  a  similar  man- 
ner 1  How  many  forget  the  littlo  pronrietiea  af 
life,  commit  some  excess,  and  then  discover  to 
their  mortification  and  shame,  that  they  have  dis. 
graced  themseWes.  The  young  cannot  be  too 
watchful.  They  cannot  guard  too  Tigilantly 
against  bad  habits  and  evil  associations.  They 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  vice  of  falsehood.  Character,  to  many  of 
them,  is  all  they  possess ;  it  is  the  only  inheri- 
tance that  has  been  left  to  them  by  their  parents, 
and  it  should  be  oherisbed  accordingly.  No  young' 
man,  who  has  a  just  sense  of  his  own  value,  wilLi  where  the  prefix   Mao  has  a  like  signification, 


trifle  with  bis  reputation.  It  should  be  as  predoua 
to  him  aa  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  But,  like 
the  down  of  the  peach,  or  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose,  when  once  gone  it  can  never  be  replaced. 
Aooording  to  the  poet,  <' all's  well  that  ends 
well,"  but  there  is  seldom  a  good  end  that  has 
not  a  good  bepnning.— Pa.  Inquirer. 
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male  and  female)  is  requested.    A  Beport  of  the 
Monthly  Committee  will  be  read,  and  other  busi- 
ness transacted, 
loth  mo.,  18SS.  Tbos.  Ridowat,  CUrk. 

OUOIN   or    SVBNAHES. 

Few  people,  when  they  hear  a  stranger's  sur- 
name, pause  to  think  how  it  originated.  Yet,  as 
men  originally  had  but  one  name,  as  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah  or  Abraham  ;  and  as  sumamea, 
therefore,  are  of  comparatively  late  origin,  it 
afibrds  a  enrioua  study  to  inquire  how  surnames 
originated.  A  late  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  discusses  the  origin  of  English  sumamea. 
Without  confining  ourselves  entirely  to  that 
article,  we  shall  yet  draw  largely  on  it,  in  the 
few  words  we  have  to  say  about  surnames  and 
their  origin. 

The  first  resort,  when  populstion  became  so 
thick  that  surnames  became  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  different  membersof  a  family,  was  to  affix 
an  epithet  descriptive  of  some  personal  peculiarity, 
or  of  the  trade  the  man  pursued.  Thus  aroae 
the  names  of  Smith  and  Tanner,  Brown  and 
BUck,  with  otheia  of  a  similar  description.  In 
some  oases,  the  child  was  called  by  a  name  which 
distinguished  it  as  the  son  of  some  well-known 
person,  and  in  this  way  originated  Johnson,  Bar- 
riaon  and  Williamson.  In  the  Roman  tongue, 
where  Fits  means  son,  aroae,  in  like  awnner, 
Fitswilliam  and  Fitsgerald ;  and  in  the  Celtic, 


PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTHM,  IMS. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  editorial  remarks 
in  No.  28,  we  have  been  informed  that  Passmore 
Williamson  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  nevertheless  he  has  an  equal  claim 
upon  our  sympathy,  being  a  sufferer  for  con- 
science sake. 


D»oy— On  theS9th  nit.,  at  the  residence  of  John 
C.  Turner,  Baltimore,  Sallv  Amn,  wife  of  John 
M.  Bartlett,  of  Kent  Co.,  Md ,  in  the  S4th  vear  of 
her  age.  she  was  a  member  of  Cecil  Monthly 
Meeiin''. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

The  Annoal  Meeting  of  the  Library  Association 

of  Friends  will   be  held  at  Cherry  St.  Meeting 

House  on  Sixth  day  evening  next,  the  i9th  inst., 

at  Ti  o'clock.     Paiticnlai  attendance  (by  both 


MacDonald,  McMichael,  and  othen  of  a  cognate 
kind. 

Another  class  of  sumamea  had  a  local  origin, 
the  person  being  named  from  the  estates  he 
owned,  or  the  village  where  he  lived.  All  Eng- 
lish surnames  ending  in  ford,  field,  brook,  vale, 
street,  snd  similar  terminations,  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  So  do  surnames  ending  in  liam,  ley 
And  tun,  which  signified  respectively,  in  the  old 
Saxon,  house,  meadow  and  town.  Lyttleton 
means,  therefore,  Little-town,  snd  Oranville, 
Grand-town  ;  and  others  names  of  the  English 
nobility  have  the  like  plebeian  origin.  Ex- 
amples of  names  derived  from  estates  are  De 
Spenoer,  De  Goursey,  and  De  Valence,  de  being 
the  Norman  for  of;  and  therefore  all  names  of 
this  character  belonged  'originally  to  Norman 
fiimilies.  Another  elaas  of  nantes  are  foreign 
ones,  naturalised,  so  to  speak,  in  England  or  here. 
Among  these  are  Bonvier,  the  Frenoh  name, 
meaning  cowherd  ;  Gadwallader,  a  Welch  name, 
meaning  Chief  of  the  Druids,  and  Campbell,  an 
Italian  name,  meaning  a  beautiful  field.  This 
last  name,  curious  to  say,  runs  through  nearly 
every  language  in  Europe,  aa  Fairfield,  Demble, 
Beanehamp,  and  Sohonau.  Neander  is  Neumann 
made  classical,  as  Orotius  is  De  Oroot,  trans- 
formed in  a  similar  manner. 

In  addition  to  names  descriptive  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance,  there  are  UMsea  otigiaatiog  in 
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mental  qnalifioationa.  Goodnan,  Wiae,  Moodj, 
and  nomeroaB  others,  iUostrate  this.  All  the 
CHarks  are  deaoended  from  anMston,  in  rarioas 
looalities,  who  ooald  read  and  write  in  times 
when  those  aoeompligbments  were  rare,  and  who 
were  therefore  called  olerks.  There  are  many 
names,  derived  from  oceapations,  whioh,  at  first 
sight,  are  little  saspected  of  it.  Chancer  is  an 
instance,  for  it  oomes  from  chanssnre,  or  hose, 
■0  that  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Bnglish  poet 
must  have  been  a  stocking-maker.  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  the  rampant  British  Admiral,  as  well  as 
Sir  William  Napier,  'he  historian  of  the  Penin- 
wlar  War,  had  a  progenitor,  centaries  ago,  who 
was  a  waiter,  for  the  serrant  who  offered  the 
napkins,  or  napery,  to  the  gnests,  went  by  this 
name  in  old  times.  The  lapse  of  centuries,  and 
the  eonseqnent  mutations  of  fortones,  hate,  in  a 
similar  way,  pnt  surnames  often  in  odd  contradic- 
tions to  existing  circumstances ;  for  we  have 
known  Gloodmans  imprisoned  for  crime.  Kings 
pkying  the  part  of  menials,  and  St  Johns  cheat- 
iBg  at  eards. 

A  Tolume^might  be  written  on  surnames,  with- 
out exhausting  the  subject.  To  persons  who 
hare  leisure,  and  are  curious  in  such  matters,  it 
will  afford  interest  and  amusement  to  trace  the 
derivation  of  their  acquaintances'  surnames. 
Many  a  would  be  aristocrat,  now-a-days,  might 
be  humbled  in  this  way,  simply  by  teotlling  the 
obsenre  tmgin  of  his  or  her  naaie. 


nU>BABLS    MUHBXROr    SPEOIIS  OF  AmMALS. 

Human  organic  formations  an  included  in 
only  one  speeies, — mankind. 

The  number  of  apecies  of  birds  are  estimated 
by  Afpmm  at  about  6,000 : — of  reptiles,  at  1500 
described  species,  and  they  will  probably  reach 
2,000  :  of  the  fishes,  there  are  about  6,000  or 
6,000  species  in  the  museums  of  Europe,  and 
the  number  may  probably  amount  to  8,000  or 
10,000.  The  molluscs  enumerated  in  collections, 
probably  reach  the  same  number.  The  various 
speeies  of  univalve  and  bivalve  marine  shells  ex- 
ceed 5,000,  and  of  Und  and  fiuviatile  shells 
2,000,  msking  the  total  number  of  species  of 
molluses  more  than  15,000.  Of  the  articulated 
animsls  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
speeies.  There  are  probably  60,000  or  80,000 
speeies  of  insecta,  and  in  the  department  of  ar- 
tiealata,  comprising  emstseea,  the  ehimpeda  in- 
seets,  the  red-blooded  worms,  intestinal  worms, 
and  the  infusoria,  as  fiv  as  they  beloufr  to  this 
department,  the  ssoertained  number  alnady 
•moanto  to  100,000. 

If  to  this  be  added  about  40,000  for  ndiate, 
«eUni,  star-fish,  meduss  snd  polypi,  there  exist 
on  this  pUnet  250,000  speeies  of  living  aninuds, 
endowed  with  different  grades  of  intelligenee 
•od  looomotive  powers. 

The  Buaber  a£  individnals  eoostitatiaf  thase 


several  qweies,  to  our  finite  eomprehensien,  ap> 
pean  to  approaoh  infinity.  Even  the  cold  wa- 
ters of  the  Polar  regions,  teem  with  living  ani- 
malcnls,  and  in  warmer  climes  each  leaf  of  for- 
est trees  sustains  living  beings.  That  no  space 
may  be  lost,  one  species  is  even  found  living 
within  and  upon  th»  bodies  of  others. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of  ani- 
mal months  associated  beneath  the  domiciliary 
architecture  of  the  conjoined  shells  of  a  ponte$ 
of  about  twelve  feet  diameter,  exceeds  five  and 
a  half  millions,  oonstitnting  a  numerous  fiimily 
of  children,  settled  for  life  around  one  parent. 

From  the  lowest  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
sounding  lead  brings  ap  to  light  nnmcrons  addi- 
tional specimens  of  minute  shell-fish,  which  ad- 
here to  the  tallow  affixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
plummet.  Prof.  Bailey's  microscofnc  examina- 
tions of  the  specimens  of  these  fellow  inhalH- 
tanta  of  our  planet,  thus  obtained  from  the  deep 
oeean  bed  beneath  the  Gulf  stream,  demonstrate 
that  "  hundreds  of  millions  of  organisms  of  the 
calcareous  poljtbalmia  exist  in  every  cubic  inch 
of  (he  specimens  thus  obtained." 

In  pools  of  fresh  water  are  found  equally  nu- 
merous collections  of  organic  remains  of  ani- 
malcuIaB  of  the  minute  species  of  the  infnsqria, 
called  the  monadidte,  of  the  dimensions  of  only 
1-S6,000th  of  an  inch. 

In  each  cubic  inch  of  a  stratum  of  earth,  of 
the  extent  of  14  feet  in  thickness,  the  celebrated 
taicroBcopist,  Ehrenberg,  states  there  are  probn- 
hly  deposited  41,000,000,000  of  minute  shells, 
M  tkielth,  of  animaloulB;  and  the  eminent 
American  microsoopist,  Prof.  Bailey  of  West 
Point,  computes  that  the  slimy  mucous  matter, 
floating  on  the  snr&ce  of  pools,  in  boggy  loca- 
tions, as  a  film  of  iron  rust,  sometimes  the  thick- 
ness of  quarter  of  an  inch,  contains  abont 
1,000,000,000  of  animalculae  in  one  onlne  inch, 
t|eing  ten-fold  more  in  number  than  the  whole 
human  population  pt  the  earth. 

Organic  formations,  constituted  of  the  nata- 
rally  tolui,  inorganic  atoms  of  lime,  or  cafetws*, 
and  of  rilieon,  or  siliceous  minerals,  such  as 
bones,  the  enamel  of  teeth,  and  the  shells  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  marine  animala,  and  .of  the  fresh- 
water class  of  infusoria,  are  not  so  prone  to  re- 
coil from  their  solid  grouping,  as  vegetable  for- 
maticms  constituted  of  the  fluid  elemento  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  water.  The  organie  remains 
of  shells  of  marine  animals  foond  far  inland, 
and  in  mountains  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  demonstrate  this  foet.  Some 
kinds  of  the  white  silioeons  matter  constituting 
the  beds  of  swamps,  are  discovered,  by  means  m 
the  mioroseope,  to  be  eomnoned  of  the  shells  of 
animals  too  minute  to  be  detected  by  the  naked 
eve.  Animal  organic  formations  constituted  of 
these  msterials  retain  the  impress  of  life-power, 
during  an  inoompntable  period  of  time. 

The  thiokeststrata  of  toe  enut  of  oar  plaaek 
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have  been  found  to  be  fouiliferont,  and  in  many 
plaoes  to  be  almoiu  composed  of  accumulated  de- 
posits of  the  organic  remains  of  piaots  and  ani- 
mala.  To  the  discriminating  mind  of  the  geolo- 
giat,  the  crust  of  our  plant,  indeed,  appears  to 
M  80  full  of  the  remains  of  organic  formations, 
as  to  resemble  one  vast  ohamel-houae. 
-  Showers  of  dust  have  at  Tarioue  times  &llen 
opoa  the  surface  of  exterior  regions  of  the  earth, 
oorering  in  some  cases  more  than  a  million  of 
aqnare  miles.  Ehrenberg  has  detected,  by  the 
microflcope',  one-eighth  part  of  the  mass  of  some 
of  this  dust  to  be  composed  of  the  siliceous  ihella 
of  infusoria,  of  which  he  has  given  drawings  of 
123  diflferent  shapes.  The  quantity  of  these  or- 
ganie  formations  frequently  discharged  upon  the 
eaith  is  so  vast  as  to  draw  forth  from  this  keen 
observer  of  minute  objects  the  following  ezolama- 
tion:  "  With  such  facts  before  us,  how  many 
thonaand  of.  millions  of  qointata  of  microscopic 
organic  formations  have  reached  the  earth  since 
the  time  of  Homer,  who  has  given  the  earliest 
reeocd  of  sneh  an  event  ?" 

Assuming  the  number  of  species  of  living 
animals  to  be  about  250,000  and  the  number  of 
individuals  of  each  species  to  be  most  of  them 
estimated  by  billions,  even  the  imagination  be- 
comes bewildered  by  the  oontemplxtion  of  the 
vast  extent  of  animal  life  on  the  surface  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  find  ourselves  existing.  But 
when  it  is  further  considered,  that  each  one  of 
the  other  planets  of  the  solar  system  probably 
teems  equally  with  living  beings,  and  that  there 
exist  many  millions  of  solar  systems  within  the 
United  bounds  visible  by  means  of  telescopes, 
constituting  our  "  clusters  of  the  heavens,"  we 
feel  our  powers  of  computation  to  be  as  com- 
pletely incompetent  to  appreciate  the  probable 
number  of  intelligences  animating  distinct, 
independent  bodies,  as  to  appreciate  the  extent 
of  infinite  space  and  tinip. — Z.  Allen,  PhUosO' 
phy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature. 


MINERAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITES  KINGDOM. 

Robert  Hunt  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
the  minerals  raised  yearly  in  the  TJnited  King- 
dom : — Goal,  64,661,401  tons,  worth  nearly 
fifteen  milKons  sterling.  Of  tin,  the  annual  pro- 
dnee  is  stated  at  5768  tons,  which,  at  from  jS112 
to  jSllS  a  ton,  would  b«  worth  nearly  j£700,000. 
Of  copper,  13,000  tons  were  pr9daced  in  1854, 
worth  about  £1,229,000;  of  lead,  64,000  tons; 
and  of  silver,  700,000  ounces.  Of  pig  iron,  the 
prodaoe  was  3,069,838  tons,  valued  at  £9,600,- 
000.  Mr.  Hunt  has  saoertained  that  more  than 
800,000  persons  are  enployed  in  mining  opera- 
tions in  Great  Britain — nearly  one-third  of  them 
being  malee  under  20,  while  nearly  9,000  are 
females ;  and  of  these  tfis  larger  proportion  are 
under  20  years  of  age. 


THE    LATE  CALAMITY  AT  THE  WHITE    HILLS, 
Correspoadem*  of  Uie  N.  Y.  Tribaoe. 

Olen  House,  Sept.  15, 1855. 

The  recent  tragedy  upon  Mount  Washington 
has  already  been  telegraphed  over  the  land,  but 
I  doubt  whether  any  trustworthy  account  has 
yet  been  furnished  the  public;  and  believing 
that  a  narrative  of  this  most  deplorable,  event 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  I  has- 
ten to  lay  before  them  such  facts  as  I  have 
gathered,  hoping  that  the  many  unjust  and  ex- 
travagant rumors  in  circulation  may  be  silenced 
thereby. 

On  Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Qt.  W.  Bonme,  their  daughter,  Miss  Lucy  A., 
and  neice,  Miss  Liszie  liourne,  arrived  at  the 
Olen  House  in  oompany  with  some  friends,  with  - 
whom  they  purposed  ascending  the  mountain  on 
the  following  day.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  illness  of  one  of  their  party  they  did  not 
start  in  the  morning  as  was  intended,  but  imme- 
diately after  dinner,  (2  P.  M.,)  Mr.  Bourne, 
daughter,  and  niece,  left  the  house  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  walk  up  as  far  as 
the  carriage-road  had  progressed  to  a  point  known 
as  "The  Ledge,"  about  four  miles  distant,  and 
about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  where  they 
cottld  obtain  shelter  for  tke  night  and  proceed 
on  their  way  next  morning,  or  return  to  the 
"  Glen  "  the  same  evening. 

Miss  Liszie  Bonme,  the  deceased,  was  a  very 
vigorous  person,  accustomed  to  walking,  and,  as 
she  supposed,  possessed  of  great  power  of  endu- 
rance. She  was,  in  fact,  the  life  of  the  party, 
as  the  sequel  will  prove.  She  had  rolled  ten- 
pins in  the  morning,  and  nnrabcrs  who  were 
present  can  attest  her  vigor  and  vivacity.  To 
render,  as  it  were,  the  event  more  particularly 
distressing,  she  was  about  tb  become  the  bride 
of  one  to  whom  she  had  pledged  her  whole 
htart's  afieotion.  An  only  daughter,  and  the 
centor  of  a  circle  of  admiring  friends  and  rela- 
tives, in  her  twenty-third  year  she  perished. 

As  before  remarked,  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
the  party  left  the  Glen  House.  Mr.  Rich,  one 
of  the  contractors  of  the  Mount  Washington 
carriage  road,  accompanied  them  part  way  up 
the  monntsin,  and  when  they  left  him,  they  were 
proceeding  finely.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Ledge 
tbey  refused  to  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  com- 
fnrtable  lodgings  proffered  them,  and  however 
Mr.  Bourne  and  daughter  may  have  been  in- 
clined to  listen  to  this  oordial  itivitation,  the 
resolute  Lizzie  refused  utterly,  and  was  de» 
termined  to  lodge  upon  the  summit. 

And  now  the  real  struggle  began.  Up  the 
party  toiled,  enlivened  with  the  burst  of  song 
from  the  dauntless  Lissie.  The  wind  swept  by 
in  fearful  gusts,  and  with  difficulty  the  ladies 
entangled  witb  their  dresses,  kept  their  footing. 
On,  on  they  went,  struggling  amid  the  cloucfe, 
(till  eheerfnl,  though    weary  and  worn.     At 
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length,  through  the  clouds  the  gainmit  appears. 
With  renewed  energy  the  party  labor  on — they 
reaeh  it,  and  \o  I  the  mountain  towers  above 
them  still,  the  top  hidden  among  those  clouds 
which  gather  so  thick  around  them.  Once  more 
are  they  rejoiced  with  a  vision  of  the  much- 
wished-tor  summit,  and  again  are  they  disap- 
pointed. But,  however  others  may  quail,  Liz- 
zie knows  nothing  of  fear.  To  return  would  be 
useless,  when  the  top  was  so  nearly  reached, 
where  a  warm  fire,  and  a  warmer  reception 
awaited  them.  To  return  would  be  much  more 
difficult—  the  top  mv4t  be  reached.  And  thus, 
with  frequent  resting,  they  labor  up  and  among 
the  rocks,  amid  the  gloom  of  the  clouds,  almost 
exhausted,  struggling  against  the  wind,  whose 
power  was  such  as  frequently  to  drive  them  with 
considerable  force  against  the  rocks.  And  now 
wet  with  the  clouds,  driven  almost  in  the  form 
of  (pray  by  the  fierce  hurricane,  they  have  a 
new  enemy  or  enemies — for  to  the  previous 
gloom  is  added  the  darkness  of  approaching 
night,  and  with  it  the  temperature  rapidly  falls; 
the  cold  makes  their  suffering  intense.  Now  it 
is  that  Lizzie  begins  to  fail — resolute  still,  she 
urges  on,  even  though  so  exhausted  as  unable 
to  keep  her  feet.  Still  they  are  half  a  mile  from 
the  mountain's  actual  top— that  top  they  bad  so 
often  almost  reached  as  thoy  thought,  when  look- 
ing ap  some  steep  ledge,  observing  the  view  be- 
yond. Fearftil  as  had  been  their  struggles  and 
Bafferings  before,  it  became  far  more  fearful  now. 
With  all  their  struggleii  they  could  not  keep  up 
their  circulation,  and  the  blood  begins  to  stag- 
nate from  the  cold.  But  a  few  rods  at  a  time 
do  they  progress,  ere  they  sink  palsied  and  ex- 
hausted,  but  again  to  renew  the  struggle.  Liz- 
zie,  brave  still,  cannot  proceed  without  assis- 
tance. Mr.  Bourne  assists  both  daughter  and 
niece,  but  now  Lizzie  requires  all  his  assistance, 
and  all  exhausted  as  his  daughter  was,  she  too 
extends  a  hand  to  help  her  over  her  bowlders  in 
the  pathway.  Mr.  Bourne  leads  the  way,  and 
goes  some  distance  ahead  in  hopes  of  seeing  or 
reaching  the  mountain's  top ;  but  he  dai  e  not 
go  far,  for  fear  he  will  lose  his  way,  and  become 
separated  from  those  under  his  charge.  They 
will  not  hear  to  bis  going  out  of  their  sight. 
Again  and  again  do  they  sink  down,  scarce  ex- 
pecting to  rise,  and  again,  as  one  rouses  the 
others  do;  they  stagger  forward  for  a  rod  or 
two,  and  fall.  And  now  the  cold  is  doing  its 
work.  The  ladies  are  becoming  lost  to  all  feel- 
ing, save  that  numbing  sensation  which  comes 
over  them,  and  they  desire  to  sleep— that  sleep 
from  which  no  one  wakes.  But  Mr.  Bourne 
win  not  let  them  sleep.  At  last,  after  strug- 
gles which  no  pen  can  describe,  they  conclude 
tuey  have  lost  their  way,  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
proceed  further.  Mr.  Bourne  leaves  his  cane, 
which  no  longer  assists  him,  and  to  keep  from 
freezing  they  run,  as  they  can  get  strength,  down 


the  mountain.  But  they  can  no  longer  strug- 
gle, and  Mr.  Bourne  proceeds  a  rod  or  two  io 
search  of  some  bowlder  which  will  afford  them 
a  little  shield  from  the  elements  with  whieh  they 
can  no  longer  contend.  He  returns,  and  tells 
them  he  has  found  a  rook  under  which  they  can 
creep  and  seonre  a  little  shelter.  His  daughter 
answers  feebly,  but  Lizzie  does  not  respond.  He 
calls  again,  but  all  is  still ;  Lizzie  sleeps.  He 
shakes  her  again,  and  again  does  he  cull,  and 
repeatedly  does  he  shake  her.  He  attempts  to 
raise  her,  and  again  lays  her  down  on  the  cold 
rocks.  Ah  !  there  is  no  suffering  for  her  now— 
Death  has  claimed  her  for  his  own. 

Yes,  Lizzie  is  dead,  but  Mr.  *Boume  and 
daughter  live.  Finding  it  useless  to  make  ixir- 
ther  efforts  on  her  behalf,  they  crept  under  a  rock 
a  rod  or  two  off  and  spent  the  night.  I  will  not 
follow  them  through  that  night  of  agony  and 
suspense.  The  day  dawns — the  storm  has  passed 
away  and  Mr.  Bourne  looks  forth,  and  but  a 
short  distance  irom  him  is  the  Summit,  and 
Tip- Top  House.  He  proceeded  thither,  roused 
the  Messrs.  Spaulding  and  told  the  sad  tale.  At 
once  they  sallied  forth.  On  their  way  down 
they  passed  ,Mr.  Bourne's  cane,  just  nineteen 
rods  from  the  house,  and  twenty-one  rods  farther 
the  body  lay.  They  had  some  slight  hopes  that 
there  might  be  life  left  and  applied  restoratives, 
laboring  for  two  or  three  hours  to  no  purpose. 
She  died  been  9  and  lO  o'cslock  the  night  before 
from  cold  and  exhaustion.  Where  she  lay  the 
ice  was  about  half  an  ineh  thick,  and  though 
the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below  31°  at  the 
house  it  must  have  been  down  to  28°  or  29° 
where  the  poor  sufferer  breathed  her  last. 

A  word  or  two  by  way  of  explanation  :  Mr. 
Thompson,  proprietor  of  the  Glen  House,  knew 
nothing  of  the  departure,  supposing  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  illness  of  the  friend  they  would 
not  go  that  day.  The  proprietor  could  hear 
nothing  for  the  wind  and  storm,  and  had  no  idea 
of  what  was  transpiring  without.  It  may  be 
urged  that  Mr.  Bourne  did  very  wrong  to  go  on. 
He  suffers  enough  ;  let  us  judge  him  charitably, 
but  none  the  less  truly.  He  should  not  have 
proceeded,  and,  least  of  all,  without  a  guide. 

I  copy  from  the  registers  of  the  Tip- Top 
and  Summit  Houses  the  following,  written  by 
Mr.  Bourne :. 

Sept.  14 — Gbo.  W.  Bochnk  and  \ 

daughter.  Mi>8  Lizzii  Bodbmi,  VKeniiebnnk,  Ma. 

daughter  of  C.  E.  Boarae,  Esq.  J 
who  perished  bj  cold  oo  the  moantaiD,  they  having 
missed  their  way  in  conseqaence  of  the  darkneig. 
The  night  was  very  windy,  and  all  three  came  near 
perishing.  They  left  the  Olen  Boase  at  2  o'clock  on 
Thanday,  and  arrired  at  this  house  on  Friday  morn- 
ing at  early  daylight. 


The  word  London  is  of  Sdavonio  origin,  and 
signifies  a  town  npoa  water.  Lon  b  the  Sola- 
Tonio  for  water,  and  D<m  oity. 
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THX  BXaSAVES  INDIAN  HOTHXB  TO  HIB  DTINQ 
HUSBAND. 

Carver,  an  early  traveller  among  the  American 
Indians,  ioforms  us,  as  nearly  aa  I  can  reoollect, 
that  while  paaaing  the  winter  with  a  tribe  on  the 
upper  Miiwissippi,  he  became  acquainted  with  an 
interesting  family,  consisting  of  a  yonog  Indian, 
kia  wife,  and  a  sprightly  little  boy  three  or  four 
years  old.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
child  sickened  and  died.  At  this  unexpected 
bereavement  the  father  was  greatly  afflicted,  but 
the  mother  was  inconsolable.  A  short  time  after, 
(he  &ther  died  of  the  same  malady,  when  the 
mother  teemed  in  a  great  measure  to  recover  her 
former  cheerRilness.  This  conduct  appeared  so 
strange  and  unaccountable  to  our  traveller,  that 
he  one  day  inquired  of  her  the  canse.  She  re- 
plied that  when  their  little  boy  died  she  felt  the 
utmost  anxiety ;  that  the  Spint-land  was  a  long, 
long  way  oflF,  and  the  journey  too  arduous  for  one 
of  his  tender  years ;  but  now  that  his  father  had 
gone  thither,  she  felt  mpre  reconciled,  "  for," 
continued  she,  "  he  will  soon  overtake  him,  and 
as  he  loved  the  child  most  affectionately,  he  will 
take  the  best  care  of  him  through  the  remainder 
of  the  journey."  She  said  that  in  a  few  years 
at  most  she  herself  should  be  with  them,  and 
they  would  be  forever  united  and  happy. 

Fare  th«e  well,  for  thou  moit  leave  tat. 

The  Great  Spirit  willc  it  w ; 
Well  I  love  thee,  yet  believe  me, 

Tis  with  joy  I  bid  thee  go. 
Long  I've  sorrowed,  broken  hearted, 

Tboo,  thyielf,  been  quite  onmanneii]. 
Since  oar  darling  boy  departed. 

For  the  distant  Spirit-land. 
Toung,  alone,  exposed  to  danger. 

Three  protracted  onoone  and  mora. 
Onward  has  the  little  stranger 

Journeyed  toward  that  distant  shore. 
Haste,  O  baste  and  overtake  him  I 
He  may  still  thy  care  demand- 
Trials,  yet,  perchanee,  await  hinb 

Ere  ha  reach  the  Spirit>land. 
To  thy  keeping  I  confide  him, 

Priceless  treasure  of  my  heart. 
So  whatever  may  betide  him  ; 
Never  from  our  darling  part  i 
Cherish,  guide,  protect  and  feed  him, 

Take  him  gently  by  the  hand. 
Through  the  journey  safely  lead  him. 

To  the  distant  Spirit-laad. 
Hope  not,  wish  not  to  recover, 

Meet  the  angel  grim  with  joy, 
Soon  the  struggle  will  be  over. 

Soon  thon'lt  see  our  darling  boy. 
To  our  darling  when  you  And  him. 

Bear  my  fervent  blessing,  and 
Often  of  my  love  remind  him, 

In  the  distant  Spirit-land. 
Little  thought  I,  when  I've  press'd  him. 

As  he  slumbered,  to  my  breast. 
Or  at  morn,  as  I've  caressed  him. 

When  he,  smiling,  woke  from  reat^ 
That  (so  fiur  he  seemed  to  promise, 

Into  manhood  to  expand,) 
He'd  be  snatched  untimely  from  vh 
To  the  distant  Spirit-land. 


GOD  KNOWS  IT  ALL. 

In  the  dim  recess  of  thy  spirit's  chamber 

Is  there  some  hidden  grief  thou  mvyst  not  tell  f 

Let  not  th^-  heart  forsake  thee  ;  but  remember 
His  pitying  eye,  who  sees  and  knows  it  well. 
God  knows  it  all  t 

And  art  thou  tossed  on  billows  of  temptation. 
And  wouldst  do  good,  but  evil  oft  prevails  7 

Oh  think,  amid  the  waves  of  tribulation. 

When  earthly  hopes,  when  earthly  refuge  fails- 
God  knows  it  alt ! 

And  dost  thou  sin  !  thy  deed  of  shame  concealing 
^  In  some  dark  spot  no  hnman  eye  can  see  ; 
Then  walk  in  pride  without  one  sigh  revealing 
The  deep  remorse  that  should  disquiet  thee  T 
God  knows  it  all  I 

Art  thou  oppressed  and  poor  and  heavy-hearted. 
The  heavens  above  thee  in  thick  clouds  arrayed. 

And  well-nigh  crashed;  no  earthly  strength  imparted, 
No  friendly  voice  to  say,  <<  Be  not  afraiJ  }" 
God  knows  it  all  I 

Art  thou  a  mourner  7  are  thy  tear-drops  flowins 
For  one  too  early  lost  to  earth  and  thee  7 

The  depths  of  grief  no  human  spirit  knowing. 
Which  moan  in  secret,  like  the  moaning  sea  7 
God  knows  it  alt  7 

Dost  thou  look  l>ack  upon  a  life  of  sinning  7 
Forward,  and  tremble  for  thy  future  lot  7 

There's  One  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginniog ; 
The  tear  of  penitence  ia  unforgot, 

God  knows  it  all  7 

Then  go  to  God.  Poor  oot  your  hearts  before  Him ; 

There  ia  no  grief  your  Father  cannot  feel ; 
And  let  your  grateful  songs  of  praise  adore  Htm— 

To  save,  forgive,  and  every  wound  to  heal. 
God  knows  it  all— God  loiows  it  all  I 


MNEYXH. 

Leaving  these  realms  of  uncertain  story,  we 
proceed  to  state  a  few  general  facts,  now  tolera- 
bly well  ascertained,  in  reference  to  Assyria  and 
Nineveh. 

According  to  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  pre- 
served by  DiodoruB  Siotilns,  there  were  thirtv- 
three  kings  from  the  accession  of  Ninus  to  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  and  their  reigns  occupied 
1802  years,  terminating  in  875  bisfore  Christ. 
The  statement  of  Herodotus  is,  that  after  the 
Assyrians  had  ruled  over  Upper  Asia  520  years, 
the  Medea  first  began  to  revolt  from  them — an 
event  which  took  place  about  710  B.  C.  The 
difference  between  the  two  spaces  of  time  here 
mentioned  is  very  great;  and  if  Herodotus  be 
supposed  to  be  the  first  origin  of  the  AsByrian 
power,  and  if  his  testimony  is  to  be  deemed  con- 
clusive, then  the  chronology  of  Ctesias  mtist  be 
utterly  set  at  naught,  and  the  great  antiquity  so 
often  dumed  for  Assyria  and  Nineveh  must  be 
entirely  given  up.  But  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  the  words  of  Herodotus  by  no  means 
need  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  dominion,  but  only  to  its 
extension  over  other  partt  of  ^tia.  If  so,  the 
discrepancT  between  nira  and  Ctesias  would  be 
diminished;  and  his  authority  would  not  be  op- 
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posed  to  a  mneh  earlier  date  for  the  founding 
of  the  original  power  than  for  the  sweep  of  the 
sabeequent  empire.  At  any  rate,  Herodotas 
does  not  dieprove  the  remote  antiquity  of  the 
Assyrian  state  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
very  strong  proofs  in  favor  of  that  antiqnity,  so 
&r  eonfirming  the  aocoant  of  Gtesias.  Intrin- 
rioally,  there  is  nothin|;  improbable  in  the  idea. 
Whv  might  not  a  martial  tribe  plant  themselves 
by  ue  waters  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  onr  world,  after  recovering  from  the  desola- 
tion of  the  flood  ?  It  seems  a  very  likely  thing — 
anite  in  harmony  with  the  little  we  know  of 
iiose  times — that  a  brave  and  enterprising  band 
of  people,  so  situated,  should  grow  into  a  strong 
kingdom,  and  stretch  ont  the  line  of  their  con- 
quests far  and  wide. 

Of  the  KTcat  antiquity  of  Egypt  there  ean 
be  no  doubt ;  yet  from  "  the  earliest  period 
we  find  her  contendine  with  enemies  nearly, 
if  not  fully,  as  powerful  as  herself;  and  among 
the  spoils  from  Asia,  and  the  articles  of  tribute 
brought  by  subdned  nations  from  the  northeast, 
are  vases  as.  elegant  in  shape,  8tu£b  as  rich  in 
texture,  and  chariots  as  well  adapted  to  war,  as 
bor  own."  In  &ct,  to  reject  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  an  independent  kinsdom  in  Auyria 
at  the  very  earliest  period,  would  be  almost  to 
question  whether  the  country  were  inhabited ; 
which  would  be  direotiy  in  opposition  to  the 
united  testimony  of  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Moreover,-  upon  the  celebrated  tablet  which 
•  stands  at  Karnak,  a  name  has  been  deciphered 
byChampoUion  as  Neu-i-iu,  or  Nineveh.  Though 
the  identification  of  it  with  the  Assyrian  city 
has  not  been  deemed  quite  satis&ctory,  owing  to 
its  position  at  the  commencement  of  a  line, 
where  it  may  be  only  the  termination  of  some 
other  name,  yet  the  coincidence  b  remarkable, 
and,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  not  without  its 
historic  value. 

By  the  b&>t  of  all  authorities,  a  very  high  an- 
tiquity is  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Assyrian  nation.  "  Out  of  that  land  (Sbinar) 
went  forth  A8.«hur  and  builded  Nineveh."  Jo- 
sepbuB,  also,  says  of  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar, 
mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
that  he  was  a  commander  in  the  Assyrian  army, 
probably  a  satrap,  or  viceroy,  which,  if  it  were 
80,  would  be  in  narmony  with  the  subsequent 
bmiot  of  Assyria,  "Are  not  my  princes  alto- 
gether  kings  f "  Certainly,  as  early  as  the  fif- 
teenth century  before  Christ,  we  find  Balaam 
referring  to  the  power  of  the  Assyrians.  Ihr. 
Layard,  after  the  laborious  investigations  which 
led  to  the  production  of  his  first  work,  expressed 
himself  as  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  an  ezami- 
nation  of  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  that  the  oldest 
of  the  palaces  on  that  spot  was  built  at  least 
1200  B.  C,  and  is  probably  much  more  ancient. 
In  his  second  work  he  refers  to  inscriptions  giv- 
ing the  name  of  a  king  who  reigned  1121  B.  C. 


At  that  time,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Nineveh  had 
attained  to  great  power — that  it  was  not  then 
an  infant  state  just  struggling  for  existence,  but 
one  that  was  founding  for  itself  a  mighty  em- 
pire.  Consequently,  it  must  have  been  in  exis- 
tence long  before ;  growing  up  by  degrees  Into 
magnitude  and  mlmy  splendor.  At  that  time, 
then,  when  the  Philistines  were  at  war  with  Is- 
rael— when  Samson  was  performing  his  miracu- 
lous exploits,  slaying  his  enemies  with  the  jaw 
bone  of  an  ass,  and  carrying  away  on  his  shool* 
ders  the  gates  of  Oasa — long  ere  the  kingly  lime 
was  estaolished  in  Judah,  and  the  royal  and  sa- 
bred city  of  Jerusalem  began  to  crown  the  rock 
of  Jehus — long  ere  the  people  witnessed  the 
rictories  of  David  and  the  magnificence  of  Solo- 
mon— at  that  time  assigned  as  the  era  of  the 
Trojan  war — when  Athens  was  scarcely  known— 
when  for  Rome  there  remained  five-hundred 
years  ere  its  first  stone  should  be  laid— a  gor- 
geous city,  with  marble  palaces  and  monuments, 
was  washed  at  its  foot  by  the  waters  of  the  H- 
gris,  and  the  inhabitants  could  talk  of  their 
fathers  having  dwelt  there  in  what  were  then 
times  of  old. 

Another  important  point  in  Assyrian  history 
appears  now  to  be  settled,  and  that  is,  a  double 
kingdom  or  dynasty  and  a  two-fold  overthrow. 
The  discrepancy  between  Ctesias,  who  places 
the  &11  of  Nineveh  in  the  year  876,  and  Hero- 
dotus, who  dates  it  606,  was  feU  by  Pataviua 
and  Usher,  who  sought  its  removal  by  adopting 
the  hypothesiii  that  there  were  two  empires,  and 
two  overthrows  in  succession.  This  has  been 
pronounced  an  assumption  without  evidence,  and 
indeed,  so  far  as  written  books  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  distinct  and  explicit  proof  to  that  ef- 
fect ;  but  Dr.  Layard  has  discovered  it  in  the 
character  of  the  ruins  he  has  brought  to  light. 
He  states,  that  the  remains  of  buildings  are  so 
different  in  their  sculptures  and  mythological 
and  sacreJ  symbols,  as  well  as  iu  the  character 
and  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  of  there  having  been  at  least  two 
distinct  periods  of  Assyrian  history;  that  the 
people  inhabiting  the  country  at  these  periods 
were  of  distinct  races,  or  belonging  to  varieties 
of  the  same  race,  and  that  intercourse  with  the 
Egyptians  had  considerably  changed  them ;  that 
the  earliest  palaces  of  Nimroud  were  in  ruins 
before  the  foundation  of  the  latter  ones ;  thai 
these  later  edifices  were  constructed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  their  predecessors;  and  that  while  the 
more  ancient  structures  discover  no  signs  of  any 
confiagration,  the  more  recent  have  evidently 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  tombs 
were  found  over  the  earlier  edifices,  showing  that 
soil  had  accumulated  there,  so  as  to  become  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dead ;  the  oontents,  too,  of  the 
sepulchres  revealing  relics  of  art  unite  distinct 
from  those  in  the  Assyrian  style.*  The  only  evi- 
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dences  of  a  former  overthrow  likely  to  exist,  if 
such  an  overthrow  took  place,  arc  thus  afforded, 
for  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  a  proud  people,  like  the  Ninevites,  any 
express  record  of  their  own. humiliating  defeat 
and  desolation. — National  Magazine. 

RETURN  OF  THE   KANE   EXPEDITION. 

From  the  Public  Ledger  <^  the  13tb  inst.,  we 
have  taken  the  following  account  of  this  inter- 
esting expedition  commenced  in  the  5th  mo.  of 
1863. 

An  of&cial  report  vIU  probably  be  furnished 
by  Dr.  Kane,  giving  a  correct  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  this  perilous  undertaking. 

The  Expedition  succeeded  in  crossing  Melville 
Bay,  and  reaching  the  headland  of  Smith's 
Sound,  as  early  as  the  6th  of  August,  1853. 
Finding  the  ice  to  the  North  completely  impene- 
trable, they  were  forced  to  attempt  a  temporary' 
passage  along  the  coast,  where  the  rapid  (iilcs, 
running  at  the  rate  of  fmr  miles  an  hour,  with  a 
rise  and  fall  of  sixteen  feet,  had  worn  a  temporary 
opening.  Previous  to  taking  this  step,  which 
involved  great  risk — which  was,  in  fact,  equal 
to  a  sacrifice  of  the  brig  ia  which  Dr.  Kane  was 
—a  Francis  metallic  life-boat,  with  a  cashe  of 
provisions,  was  concealed  as  a  means  of  retreat. 

The  penetration  of  the  pack-ice  was  attended 
by  many  obstacles.  The  vessel  grounded  with 
every  tide,  and  but  for  her  extreme  strength  she 
would  not  have  b.  pm  Mc  to  sustain  the  shocks. 
She  was  several  t  iiu<'^  on  her  beam  end<i,  and  once 
'on  fire  from  the  uiisuttiug  of  the  stores. 

Some  idea  of  tins  pocaliar  navigation  may  be 
formed  by  a  knowlolire  of  the  fact  of  her  losing 
her  jibboom,  bi-st  bower  anchor  and  bulwarks, 
besides  about  6u0  fathoms  of  wapping  line. 
They  were  cheered,  bowes-er,  by  a  small  daily 
progress;  and  by  the  10th  of  September,  1853, 
they  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  northern  fad^' 
of  Greenland,  at  a  point  never  reached  before. 

Here  the  young  ice  froze  around  the  vessel, 
and  compelled  them  to  seek  a  winter  asylum,  in 
which  they  experienced  a  degree  of  cold  much 
below  any  previous  registration.  Whi*key  froze 
in  November,  and  for  four  months  in  the  year 
the  mercury  was  solid  daily.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  was  five  degrees  below  zero.  This 
is  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  ever  experienced  by 
man,  and  their  winter  quarters  were  nearer  the 
Pole  than  ever  before  occupied. 

The  scurvy  was  easily  controlled,  but  the  most 
fearful,  as  well  as  the  most  novel,  feature  of  the 
winter  was  a  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  which  defied  all 
treatment.  It  carried  away  fifty-seven  of  the 
best  Esquimaux  sledge  dogs,  and  was  altogether 
•  frightful  scourge. 

The  operations  of  search  were  commenced  as 
early  as  March — the  first  parties  under  the  per- 


sonal charge  of  Dr.  Kane,  crossing  the  ice  at  a 
temperature  ofjifiy-seven  dei/rees  below  zero.  The 
loss  of  their  doga  obliged  them,  as  an  only  alter- 
native, to  adopt  this  early  travel.  Many  of  the 
party  were  frost-bitten,  and  underwent  an  ampu- 
tation of  their  toes.  It  was  by  means  of  these 
efforts  that  the  Expedition  succeeded  in  bringing 
back  its  results.  The  parties  were  in  the  field 
as  lute  as  the  10th  of  July,  only  ceasing  from 
labor  when  the  winter's  darkness  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  travel. 

Greenland  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Kane,  and 
surveyed,  with  a  coast  line  towards  the  Atlantic, 
fronting  due  North,  until  a  stupendous  glacier 
checked  their  progress.  The  mass  of  ice  rose  in 
lofty  grandeur  to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet, 
abutting  into  the  sea.  It  undoubtedly  is  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  insularity  of  Greenland — or, 
in  other  words,  the  only  barrier  between  Green- 
land and  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  however,  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  all  future  explorations.  This 
glacier,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  falling  bergs, 
was  followed  out  to  sea,  the  party  rafting  them- 
selves across  open  water  spaces  upon  masses  of 
ice.  In  this  way  they  succeeded  in  travelling 
eighty  miles  along  its  base,  and  traced  it  into  a 
new  northern  land.  (This  glacier  is,  we  believe, 
the  largest  discovered  by  any  navigator.) 

This  new  land,  thus  cemented  to  Greenland, 
by  protruding  ice,  is  named  Washington.  The 
large  bay  which  intervenes  between  it  and  Green- 
land, bears,  we  understand,  the  name  of  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  _ 
Expedition.  This  icy  connection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  is  a  feature  of  singular  and  romantic 
interest. 

The  range  of  the  sledge  journeys  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  fact  that  the  entire  circuit  of 
Smith's  Sound  has  been  effected,  and  its  shores 
completely  charted. 

But  the  real  discovery  of  the  expedition  is  the 
Opefi  Polar  Sea.  The  channel  leading  to  theso 
waters  was  entirely  free  from  ice,  and  this  feature 
was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  existence 
of  a  zone  or  solid  belt  of  ice,  extending  mbre  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. (This  sea  verifies  the  views  of  Dr.  Kane, 
as  expressed  to  the  Geographical  Society  before 
bis  departure.)  The  lashing  of  the  surf  against 
this  frozen  beech  of  ice  was,  we  are  assured,  im- 
pressive beyond  description.  Several  gentlemen 
with  whom  we  have  conversed,  speak  of  it  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  An  area  of  three  thou- 
sand square  miles  was  seen,  entirely  free  from 
ice.  This  channel  has  been  named  after  Hon. 
John  P.  Kennedy,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  was  taken. 
The  land  to  the  north  and  west  of  this  channel 
has  been  charted  as  high  as  82  dog.  30  min. 
This  t$  the  nearest  land  to  the  Pole  yet  diacovered. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Henry  Grinnell,  the  founder 
of  the  expedition  which  bears  his  name. 
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The  extreme  severity  of  the  previons  seBBon 
made  itevidentthat  the  brig  could  not  be  liberated 
before  the  vinter  Ret  in.  She  was  fast  imprisoned 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  field  of  ice.  The  provi- 
sions, although  abandant,  vrere  not  calculated  to 
resist  scurvj,  and  the  fuel,  owing  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  winter,  was  deficient  in  quantrtj. 
Under  these  trying  circumstances  Pr.  Kane,  with 
a  party  of  volunteers,  on  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
month  of  Lancaster  Sound,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
the  English  expeditions,  and  thus  giving  relief 
to  his  associates,  passed  in  an  open  boat  over  the 
track  of  Baffin's  travel,  riding  out  a  heavy  gale.' 
They  found  an  unintermpted  barrier  of  ice,  ex- 
tending in  one  great  horse-shoe  from  Jones'  to 
Murchison's  Sounds,  and  were  forced,  afler  vari- 
ous escapes,  to  return  to  the  brig. 

During  the  winter  that  ensued,  they  adopted 
the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux,  liviny  upon  raw 
loalrus  meat,  and  surrounding  themselves  with 
walls  of  moss.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  the 
scurvy  advanced  with  steady  progress ;  but  by 
the  aid  of  a  single  team  of  dngs,  Dr.  Kane  suc- 
ceeded in  efiecting  a  communication  with  the 
Esquimaux,  seventy  miles  to  the  southward,  (the 
coldest  drive,  according  to  the  doctor,  that  he 
ever  had.)  By  the  system  of  mutual  assistanee, 
the  Expedition  exchanged  meat  with  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  by  organising  a  hunt,  relieved  their 
party.  At  one  time,  every  man  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, except  Dr.  Kane  and  Mr.  Bonsell,  were 
confined  to  their  bunks  with  scurvy.  Dr.  Kane 
liad  to  cook,  cut  ice,  &o.,  and  Mr.  Bonsell  had 
to  do  other  menial  service.  By  Providential  in- 
terference, the  party-escaped  without  a  single 
death. 

The  great  belt  of  ice  made  it  clear  that  no  re- 
lief expedition  from  the  south  could  reach  the 
party  in  time  to  prevent  their  imprisonment  for 
a  third  winter,  which,  with  their  deficiency  of 
Aiel,  would  have  proved  most  disastrous,  if  not 
&tai.  Under  these  circumstance!^,  Dr.  Kane 
wisely  determined  to  abandon  his  brig,  and  at- 
tempt to  de!<cend  to  the  south  by  a  combination 
of  boats  and  sledges. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  °thcy  left  the 
brig  on  the  17th  of  May-^-the  temperature  at 
that  time  being  5  degrees  below  zero.  They 
crossed  a  belt  of  ice  81  miles  in  diameter,  drag- 
ging their  boats  behind  them,  and  carrying  four 
sick  comrades,  by  means  of  a  dog  sledge.  After 
a  travel  of  816  miles,  with  81  days  of  constant 
exposure,  they  reached  Cape  Alexander  and  em- 
barked in  open  water.  Their  guns  supplied  them 
with  animal  food— no  provisions  being  carried  in 
the  boats  except  powdered  breadstuflTs  and  tallow. 
rTallow,  says  the  Doctor,  is  a  very  good  thing.] 
From  Cape  Alexander  they  travelled  to  the 
southward,  sometimes  over  ice,  sometimes  through 
water,  shooting  eider  duck  and  seal,  and  collect- 
ing enough  eggs  to  keen  the  party  in  good  eon- 
dition.    At  Cape  Fork  they  bamad  np  tknr 


spsre  boats  and  sledges  for  fuel,  and  left  the 
coast.  Striking  out  into  the  open  sea  of  Mel- 
ville Bay,  they  then  steered  for  the  north  Danish 
settlements  of  Greenland.  Here  they  provi- 
dentially  landed  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  vigorous 
health,  after  their  travel  of  1300  miles,  and 
eiffhtjf-one  day*  o/contfant  expoture. 

From  Opemivik,  the  largest  of  these  settle- 
ments, they  took  passage  in  a  Danish  sailing 
vessel  for  England.  By  great  good  fortune,  they 
touched  at  Disco,  where  they  were  met  by  Capt. 
Hsrtstein's  Expedition.  This  last  searching  ex- 
pedition had  found  the  ice  of  Smith's  Sound  still 
tfnbroken,  but  having  communicated  with  tbe 
Esquimaux,  had  heard  of  the  departure  of  Dr. 
Kane,  and  had  retraced  their  steps. 

The  Expedition  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  three 
of  its  comrades,  two  of  whom  perished  of  lock- 
jaw,]and  one  from  abscess,  following  upon  a  frozen 
extremity.  These  men  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  direct  discharge  of  a  noble  duty. 
Their  names  are : — Acting  carpenter.  Christian 
Ohlsen;  Jefferson  Baker,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Peter  Schubert,  volunteers. 


A  COUNTRY    HOBIE. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  who,  much  to  his  credit, 
loves  a  "country  home  and  a  little  form," 
though  sprouted  in  the  hot-bed  of  a  large  city, 
has  expressed,  in  a  late  communication  of  bis, 
some  excellent  ideas  of  what  a  country  home 
ought  to  be.  We  make  a  quotation,  which  we 
are  sure  will  meet  with  the  favor  of  most  of  our 
sgricnltaFal  readers.     He  says: 

I  have  often  thought  of  preaching  a  sermon 
on  the  one  tiereotyped  idea  with  which  the  city 
people  select  and  model  a  home  in  the  country. 
From  the  numbers  who  call  on  anJ  write  to  me 
for  informiition  as  to  the  sites  for  residences 
hereabouts,  I  am,  perhaps,  more  in  the  way  of 
knowing  whut  is  usually  sought.  They  all  want 
a  villa,  or  its  capabilities — park  and  lawn  ;  beau- 
tiful view  from  the  portico;  barns  and  out-buil- 
dings out  of  sight ;  gravel  walks  and  flowor 
garden,  groves,  avenues,  and  a  fountain.  And 
this  is  all  very  well  for  those  who  still  retain 
their  homes  and  occupations  in  the  city,  and 
who  oome  to  the  country  only  for  three  months 
of  idling  in  the  summer.  With  money  enough 
to  tear  down  and  build  up,  such  improvers  of 
the  landscape  are  large  contributors  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  and  should  be  thanked  and  admired. 
But  is  there  no  other  class  of  seekers  of  new 
homes  in  the  country?  My  sympathy  is  rather 
with  a  place  that  looks  like  a  farm,,  and  an  old 
one.  A  new  building  is  rather  a  drawback.  I 
would  rather  take  any  house,  of  whatever  shape, 
and,  by  a  few' very  easy  and  uncostly  alterations, 
make  it  look  jticiuresquely  homely.  Additions 
to  the  edges  of  the  roof  to  make  them  project, 
stoops  of  the  largest  kind  to  tlM  side  of  the 
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front  doon,  perh^M  aportioo  where  oomfort  and 
tute  would  combine  to  wiah  one,  mm!  fhtmeBmad 
trelliaei  for  vines  and  creepers,  are  simple  aad 
eheap  changes  that  would  make  the  mo«t  anga- 
lar  and  unsightly  house  look  pleasantly  enongh. 
And,  (without  going  as  far  as  the  Havanese  no- 
bility, who  keep  their  carriage  in  their  front 
parlor,)  I  like  to  see  bam  and  stable  close  enoosh 
to  group  in  with  the  koute  and  orehard.  The 
guest  should  see  the  shed  he  can  tie  his  hor&e 
under,  and  the  trees  or  bush  whore  be  can  find 
the  plumbs  or  berries.  And  it  should  be  eri- 
dent,  to  any  passer-by  that  the  owner  can  go  to 
his  bam  a  doien  times  a  day,  without  hat  or 
boots,  and  shake  down  the  hay  for  his  eattle,  or 
harness  his  horse  for  a  drive.  No  man  either 
looks  or  is,  independent  in  a  ooantry  home  who 
has  not  his  stable  completely  under  his  eye — 
himself  the  first  to  know  when  a  horse  wants 
shoeing  or  awheel  wants  greasing,  and  hindered, 
never  and  in  no  manner  of  thing',  by  the  ab- 
sence or  negleotfulness  or  unwiUingoeas  of  the 
"  hired  man."  For  me,  aside  from  the  oonve- 
nience  of  it,  there  is  a  certain  *'  animal  magntt- 
isiu  "  which  makes  the  company  of  my  horses 
and  cows  very  agreeable. 

The  Avbbaos  number  of  bees  in  a  hive,  or 
■warm,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  Nine- 
teen thousand  four  hunared  nod  ninety-nine  are 
neuterR  or  working  bees,  five  hundred  are  drones, 
and  the  remaining  one  is  the  queen  or  mother  1^ 

II       * '"    •  ■=^=^» 

: ;;  PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 
'Fboua  AMD  Mbal. — Flour  ii  in  limited  aupiily,  and 
the  export  demand  hat  fallen  off.  Bales  of  itandard 
brands  at  $8  73 ;  sales  for  home  ronsamptioiTat  $8  73  a 
$9  00  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  bncy  lots 
at  $9  00  a  $10  00  per  band.  Little  is  doing  in  Rye 
Flour;  kales  are  reported  at  S6  30.  Penna.  Com  Meal  is 
hel'l  at  94  30  per  bbi.,  with  light  sales. 

Oi  am.— There  is  a  lair  demand  for  Wheat  far 
shipment  and  milling,  and  prices  are  firm.  Sale*  of 
prime  Southern  and  Penna.  red  at  $1  99  a  $t  97,  and 
91  93  a  9'2  10  for  inferior  and  prime  white,  aMoatan'l'iD 
store.  Sales  of  Western  Rye  at  91  03,  and  Delaware 
at  91  20.  Corn  is  scarce  at  94  a  93c.  Oats  are  in  f»t 
demand ;  sales  of  ordinary  and  good  Pennsylvania  tlnA 
Delaware  at  43f. 

Cattlk  Markbt. — The  demand  for  Beef  CanU 
daring  the  paat  week  was  quite  active,  and  about  1  ISO 
heail  were  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  $8  to 
$10  Mr  100  lbs.,  or  at  $3  73  to  $3  on  fool.  Cows 
and  Calves  met  with  fair  inquiry,  and  300  were  sold 
at  from  933  to  $«3.  Hogs  sold  at  $0  a  $0  39  per  100 
lbs.  The  demand  for  Sbeep  continues  good,  and  sold 
at  $3  33  a  $4  73  each.  Lambs  sold  at  from  98  00  to 
$3  73  per  head,  according  to  qaality. 

SI  I  ■ 

GREKN  LAWN  FEMALE  SEMINARY  willcotn- 
menee  the  Winter  Session  on  the  dth  of  Eleventh 
month  next.    Terms,  930  for  Twenty  weeks.    Com- 
petent Male  and  Female  Teachers  will  have  charge, 
aad  Lecture*  will  be  given  on  various  branches  taught. 
For  Circulars  address 

EDITH  B.  CHALFAMT,  Principal, 
UitioHvitli  P.  O.,  CAsster  Ce.,  Pa. 
9tb  mo.  30th— 4t.  pd. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOT^.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institntion  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1833,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks- 
Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  aae-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  w  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charge*. 
For  farther  particulars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosswicks  R<'0.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  1833— 3m.  pd. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Seasioa  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
TOUNO  MFJf  AND  BOTS  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $83  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  incladingReferenee* and  farther  particular*, 
eaquire  of  BENJ.  SWATNE,  Prineipal, 

9th  mo.  33>    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

I7LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL~YIRt 
ii  rOCTNG  MEN  AND  BOT8»  at  Eldridge'a  Bill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  IStb  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Term*  of  admission  $70  per  fe**ton. 

All  the  brancbe*  of  a  liberal  English  edncation  are 
thorboghly  taaght> 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  he  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  addr«*s  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FUTCRAFT, 
Othmo.  19— 8m.     ■EUnJg»'Mmil,amltmC».,KJr. 

BYBERRT  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillbom,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  week*. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  plessanl^sitnatioa  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Pbilada.,  wiib  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley'a  Landing,  or  by  ear*  from  Cornwell'* 
Drpot,  either  of  which  i*  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  coarsa  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  nsual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Math*- 
roaties  and  Drawing. 

Ev»ry  attantion  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tbbxs.— For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Wasbiagt  900 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  I^. 

CHABbBB  Storbb,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 

WiLUAM  Pabkv,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Chablss  Kaiohh,  Qatnden,  N.  J. 

Crablib  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

John  Simhobb,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pbilada. 

A.  T.  W.  Wbioht,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Pbilada., 

Pruuipat  af  tho  Normal  Sekatt. 
8th  mo.  4 — 4m.  pd. 


WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  Joaa 
Hdhn,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mooaa,  No. 
100  Suulh  Filth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SEASONED  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  an4 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  k  J.  J.  Wiixiaiu  Ic  Co., 
N.  W.  comer  Brood  and  Green  Sts. 

R.  A.  WlLUAMS,  > 
J.  i.  WlLUAH*,      V 

8th  mo.  4— 3m.  F.  SuocxAKEa.     ) 

Merrikew  k  Thempson,  Printers,  Merchant  ah.  4tk. 
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An  Epistle  of  WiLtlAM  Leddra,  to  Friendt, 
written  by  him  the  day  be/ore  he  was  put  to 
death. 

To  the  Society  of  the  little  fl  ick  of  Christ,  grace  and 
peace  be  multiplied. 

Most  dear  tnd  inwardly  beloved  ] 

The  sweet  influences  of  the  morning  star,  like 
a  flood,  distilling  into  my  innocent  habitation, 
hath  so  filled  mo  with  the  joj  of  the  Lord  in  the 
beauty  of  holiaeas,  that  my  spirit  is  as  if  it  did 
not  inhabit  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  but  is  wholly 
swallowed  up  in  the  bosom  of  eternity,  from 
whence  it  bad  its  being. 

Alasl  alas!  what  ckn  the  wrath  and  spirit  of 
man  that  lusteth  to  envy,  aggravated  by  the  heat 
and  strength  of  the  king  of  the  locusts,  which 
came  out  of  the  pit,  do- unto  one  that  is  hid  in 
the  secret  plaovs  of  the  Almighty  ;  or  unto  them 
that  are  gathered  under  the  healing  wings  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  under  whose  armour  of  light 
they  shall  be  able,  to  stand  ia_the  day  of  trial, 
«  having  op  the  breastplate  of  righteojusneas,  and 
the  sword  o&  the  Spirit,"  which  is  their  weapon 
of  war  againsi  wickedness,  principalities  and 
powers,  and  tho  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  both  within  and  without  ?  O  my  beloved, 
I  have  waited  likit'-a  dcre  at  the  windows  of  the 
ark,  and  have  stood  still  in  that  watch,  which  the 
Master,  without  whom  I  eoulJ  do  nothing,  did 
at  his  coming  rewnrc^with  the  fulness  of  bis  love; 
wherein  my  heart  did  rejoice,  that  I  might  in  the 
lovo  and  life  of  God  speak  a  few  words  to  you, 
sealed  with  the  spirit  of  promise,  that  the  taste 
thereof  might  be  a  savour  of  life  to  your  life,  and 
a  testimony  in  you  of  uiy  innocent  death.  And 
if  I  had  been  altogether  silent,  and  the  Lord  had 
not  opened  my  mouth  unto  yod,  yet  he  would 
have  op?ned  your  hearts,  and  there  have  sealed 
my  innocenoy  with  the  streams  of  life,  by  which 
yre  are  all  buptizi-d  into  that  body  which  is  of 
Qoi,  with  whom  and  in  whose  presence  there  is 


life,  in  which,  as  you  abide,  you  stand  uiMm  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  Truth.  For  the  lira  being 
the  troth  and  the  way,  go  not  one  step  without 
it,  lest  you  should  compass  a  mountain  in  the 
wilderness;  for  unto  every  thing  there  is  a  season. 
Ab  the  flowing  of  the  ocean  doth  fill  every  oroek 
and  branoh  thereof,  and  then  retiree  »gua  to- 
wards its  own  being  and  fulness,  and  leaves  a 
savour  behind  it,  so  doth  the  life  and  virtue  of 
God  flow  into  every  one  of  your  hearts,  whom  he 
hath  made  partakers  of  his  divine  nature ;  and 
when  it  withdraws  but  a  little,  it  leaves  a  sweet 
savour  behind  it,  th^t  many  can  say,  "they  are 
made  clean  through  the  word  that  he  hath  spoken 
to  them."  In  which  innocent  condition  yon  may 
see  what  you  are  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  wbat 
you  are  without  him. 

Therefure,  my  dear  hearts,  let  the  enjoyment 
of  the  life  alone  be  your  hope,  your  joy  and  con- 
solation; and  let  the  man  of  God  flee  those  things 
that  would  lead  the  mind  out  of  the  cross,  for 
then  the  savour  of  life  will  be  buried;  and  though 
some  may  speak  of  things  that  they  received  in 
the  life,  as  experiences,  yet  the  life  being  veiled, 
and  the  savour  that  it  left  behind  washed  away 
by  the  fresh  floods  of  temptation,  the  condition 
that  they  did  enjoy  in  the  life  boasted  of  by  tho 
airy  thing,  will  be  like  the  manna  that  was 
gathered  yesterday,  without  any  good  scent  or 
savour.  For  it  was  only  well  with  the  man  while 
be  was  in  the  life  of  innocency,  but  being  driven 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  earth,  what 
can  be  boast  of  ?  And  although  you  know  tbeie 
things,  and  many  of  you  much  more  than  I  can 
eay,  yet  for  the  love  and  zvaX  I  bear  to  the  Truth, 
aud  honor  of  God,  and  tender  desire  of  my  aoul 
to  these  that  are  young,  that  they  may  read  me 
in  that  from  which  I  write,  to  strengthen  them 
against  the  wiles  of  the  subtle  serpent  that  be- 
guiled Eve,  I  say,  itand  in  the  toalch  viiliin,  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  very  entrance 
of  wisdom,  and  the  t'tate  wherein  you  are  ready 
to  receive  the  secrets  of  the  Lord.  Hunger  and 
thirst  patiently;  be  not  weary,  neither  doubt ; 
stand  still,  and  cease  from  thine  own  working, 
and  in  due  time  thou  shalt  enter  into  rest,  and 
thy  eyrs  shall  behold  bis  salvation,  whose  testi- 
monies are  sure,  and  righteous  altogether.  Let 
theni  be  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm,  and  as  jewels 
about  thy  neck,  that  others  may  see  what  the 
Lord  has  done  for  your  sonls.  Confess  him  be- 
fore men,  yea,  before  hu  greatest  enemies ;  fear 
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not  what  tbey  can  do  unto  yon  :  greater  is  ho  that 
it  in  jon,  than  he  that  is  in  the  world;  for  he 
will  clothe  you  with  hamility,  and  in  the  power 
ofhia  meekMU  yon  shall  rcigu  overall  the  rage 
of  your  enemies,  in  the  favor  of  God;  wherein, 
as  yoB  stand  in  faith,  ye  are  'the  salt  of  the 
earth;  for  many  seeing  your  good  works,  may 
glorify  God  in  the  day  of  their  visitation.'  Take 
heed  of  receiving  that  which  you  saw  not  in  the 
light,  lest  yon  give  ear  to  the  enemy.  Bnng  all 
things  to  the  light,  "  that  tbey  may  be  proved 
whether  they  are  wrought  in  God.  The  love  of 
the  world,  tho  lost  of  the  flesh,  and  the  Inst  of 
the  eye,  are  without  the  light,  in  the  world ;" 
therefore  possess  your  vessels  in  all  sanetidcation 
and  honor,  and  let  your  eye  look  at  the  mark. 
"  He  that  hatb  called  you  is  holy;"  and  if  there 
he  an  eye  that  offends,  "  pluck  it  out,  and  oast  it 
f^om  you."  Let  not  a  temptation  take  hold,  for 
if  you  do,  it  will  keep  you  from  tho  favor  of  God, 
and  that  will  be  a  sad  state,  for  without  grace 
poueued,  there  is  no  assuraoce  of  salvation: 
"  By  grace  ye  are  saved,"  and  the  witnessing  of 
it  is  suCBcient  for  you,  to  which  I  commend  yon 
all,  my  dear  Friends,  and  in  it  remain  your 
brother,  William  Lxddra. 

Boiton  goal,  the  I3t1i  of 
the  First  month,  iseo— 1. 

ZXTBACT  FROM  A  LETTEB   OF  EU8HA  SAIT- 

SON  TO  HIS  CniLOBEN. 

(No  date.) 

We  were  near  seven  miles  in  Canada,  visiting 
all  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  that  province, 
and  travelled,  I  suppose,  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  mile!).  We  bad  an  opportunity 
with  the  Brother-Town  Indians  near  Utica,  where 
we  had  their  principal  men  and  some  of  their 
grave  women  with  us.  It  truly  proved  an  inter- 
esting opportunity,  thoy  mostly  being  oble  to 
speak  Bud  to  understand  the  Eogliith  languHge. 
Wo  had  much  to  communicate,  and  after  we  had 
got  through  and  relieved  our  minds  amongst 
them,  1  think  there  were  seven  or  eight  appeared 
constrained  to  declare  largely  of  their  own  cx- 
perienee  of  the  goodness  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  of  their  thankful  feelings  to  Him  for  send- 
ing us  amongst  them ;  for  what  bad  been  said 
seemed  like  food  to  their  souls.  They  told  ui 
many  had  come  among  them  and  said  the  Groat 
Spirit  sent  them  to  preach  to  them,  but  their 
words  did  not  satiiify  their  souls,  for  they  liked 
to  feel  where  words  came  from ;  and  truly  we 
felt  great  peace  of  miu'l  fir  eompljing  with  the 
little  pointing  of  duty  to  a  poor  and  much  in- 
jured people, — afier  which  we  were  amongst 
another  nation  of  what  are  called  tho  Mohawk 
Indians  in  Canada,  who  were  under  British  in- 
fluence, and  appeared  to  be  instructed  in  the  out- 
ward forms,  while  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  life 
and  power  of  Truth  were  too  much  overlooked. 
We  loft  them  with  painful  feelings,  but  no  way 


appeared  for  our  relief.  We  then  had  a  very  in- 
teresting opportunity  with  the  Cataraagua  Tribe, 
where  we  had  seven  or  eight  of  their  Chiefs,  and 
seven  of  their  chief  women,  with  a  number  of 
others  present,  unto  whom  much  wa;  said  and 
much  more  was  felt,  we  being  under  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  through  an  interpreter,  and  we 
believed  there  were  amongst  them  some  good 
ChriRtians,  who  appeared  to  be  conversant  with 
a  good  degree  of  the  source  of  life,  and  it  truly 
caused  them  to  feel  very  near  to  us. 


ExtracUfrom  a  Memoir  of  JilCUAKO  ReTNOLDS, 
by  hi$  grand-davghter. 

(Continued  from  pane  483  } 

At  the  time  when  Richard  Reynolds  returned  to 
his  former  residence,  called  the  Bunk,  about  one 
mile  from  the  works  at  Ketley,  his  family  con- 
sisted of  William  and  Hannah  Mary,  the  children 
of  his  first,  and  two  little  boys,  Michael  and 
Richard,  the  children  of  his  second  marriage : 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1768,  was 
born  his  youngest  son,  Jo~opb.  Hire  he  lived 
many  years,  carrying  on  an  extensive  business, 
in  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive  spirit,  with 
undcviating  integrity  and  industry.  His  prin- 
ciple, in  all  cases  of  bargain  and  sale,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  adage,  "  Live  and  let  live ;"  and, 
as  an  instance  of  the  consistency  with  which  he 
acted  up  to  his  motto,  it  may  be  adduced  that, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  when 
bar-irun  rose  to  an  extravagant  price,  and  the 
makers  of  pig-iron  could  obtain  their  own  terms, 
instead  of  taking  an  unreasonable  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  he  proposed  to  his  customers 
that  it  should  be  left  to  one  of  themselves  to 
name  a  fair  price  for  pig  iron  in  the  then  state  of 
the  trade,  and  to  determine  the  scale  of  propor- 
tionate reduction  which  should  take  place  when 
the  price  of  bar-iron  should  fall,  as  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  follow  the  t/ten  great  and  unsatisfied 
demand.  The  proposal  was  aoceptrd,  and  bj 
the  scflle  which  was  then  fixed,  his  conduct  was 
governed,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  tho  iron 
trade. 

He  early  interested  himself  in  the  condition  of 
the  work-people  whom  he  employed,  establishing 
schools,  builuing  for  them  .convenient  cottageii, 
and  attending  to  their  comfort.  In  all  these  ob- 
jects he  possessed  the  active  sympathy  of  bis 
wife,  who,  in  her  particular 'sphere  of  benevo- 
lence, was  a  most  kind  friend  to  her  poorer  neigh- 
bors, ever  ready  to  help  them  with  food  and 
clothing  in  their  time  of  need,  and  with  advice 
and  medicine  in  their  times  of  sickness.  Denial 
of  self  was  a  ruling  principle  of  her  conduct,  and 
that  she  took  an  enlarged  view  of  this  duty  was 
evident  on  one  occasion,  when  she  thought  it 
right  to  remonstrate  with  one  of  her  sons,  upon 
his  wearing  so  fine  a  broad  cloth  for  hix  coat,  as 
an  expensive  luxury.  When  he  explained  to 
her  that,  for  weaving,  it  was  necessary  to  sepa- 
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rate  th«  long  wool  from  the  shorter  staple,  and 
that,  in  consequunoe  of  rioh  people  buying  the 
fine  cloth,  the  coarser  fabric  could  be  sold  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  she 
at  once  acknowledged  its  reasonableness,  and 
said  she  no  longer  objected  to  all  those  persons 
wearing  fine  cloth  who  could  properly  afford  so 
to  do. 

In  1769,  Richard  Bejnolds  lost  his  father, 
and  in  February,  1770,  his  son  Michael.  The 
death  of  his  little  child  affected  him  deeply,  and 
be  makes  touching  mention  of  the  event  in  one 
of  bis  letters : 

" We  buried  poor  little  Michael  this  day 

week.  I  never  saw  a  person  die  before,  and  the 
scene  affected  me  extremely.  He  breathed  with 
sach  difficulty,  that  it  was  manifestly  &  labor  to 
live,  but  yet  discovered  not  the  least  frowardness 
or  impatience.  There  is  nothing  so  affecting  as 
to  see  patient  innocence  in  extreme  suffering ; 
what  then  must  a  parent  feel  when  it  is  borne  by 
one  of  his  infant  offspring  :  but  the  struggle  is 
now  over,  the  conflict  is  ended,  and  he  now  is, 
most  be  happy.  .  .  .  My  judgment  is  reconciled 
to  the  event ;  but  it  will  require  more  time  to 
obliterate  the  many  little  engaging  actions  and 
expressions,  the  recollection  of  which  moves  and 
will  continue  to  move  the  affections :  and  if  then 
should  happen  to  recollect  the  innocency  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  inquiries 
coooeming  his  little  brother,  as  he  sat  on  thy 
knee  by  tbe  fireside,  however  unavailing,  however 
useless  to  thyself  or  him,  thy  judgment  may  con- 
vince thee  any  emotion  will  be,  yet  I  believe  thou 
wilt  not  be  able  to  recollect  those  circumstances, 
trivial  as  they  are,  without  being  also  moved." 

The  state  of  tbe  iron  trade,   in   1774,   fully 
justified  gloomy  anticipations,  and  it  is  evident 
from  my  grandfather  s  letters,  that  his  expecta- 
tions respecting  it  were  unfavorable ;  yet,  as  he 
knew  the  worst  that  could  occur,  and  had  made 
preparation  fur  the  worst,  by  keeping  a  balance 
at  the  credit  of  his  stock  account,  to  lueot  it,  bis 
peace  and  comfort  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
materially  affected  by  anxiety  on  the  subject. 
Rendered  independent  by  the  resources  of  his 
own  mind,  und  his  simple  and  rational  tastes,  bis 
happiness  was  less  affected  by  those  changes  and 
fluotoations  in  property,   which  are  in  general 
felt  as  so  grievous  an  evil.     At  the  outset  of  his 
life,  the  horror  of  debt,  which  never  deserted  him 
till  its  dose,  determined  him  never  to  exceed  liis 
means;  and  be  commenced  house-keeping,  and 
made  all   bis  household  arrangements,  upon  a 
system  of  strict  economy,  which  enabled  him  un- 
failingly to  adhere  to  this  invaluable  resolution. 
The  advantage  wliich  he  derived  from  acting  on 
this  principle,  and  bis  observation  of  tbe  lo.'-s 
which  others  suatainud  from  the  neglect  of  it,  in- 
duced him,  as  a  rule,  to  liquidate  every  demand 
to  which  he  was  liable,  previous  to  tho  annual 
settlement  of  his  accounts. 


He  thus,  at  a  later  period,  advised  his  eldest 
son,  then  lately  married  : — 

" May  I  without  offence  on  the  piesent 

occasion,  mention  the  word  frwjality,  as  includ- 
ing an  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  expense,  till 
either  of  thy  own  or  tbe  Company's  there  is  a 
deposit  of  a  few  thousands  for  such  emergencies. 
I  am  aware,  thy  late  engagements,  the  company 
thou  had  to  entertain  at  Bristol,  &c.,  as  well  as 
tbe  length  of  time,  must  have  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable expenditure,  and  if  it  would  not  savour 
too  much  of  the  prudence,  or  rather  parsimony 
of  old  age,  I  would  recommend  an  attention  to 
small  expenses,  which,  occurring  so  frequently, 
amount  in  the  year  to  a  sum  incredible  to  those 
who  have  taken  no  account  of  them ;  but  the  in- 
dependency which  is  purchased  by  early  economy, 
was  a  sufficient  inducement  to  me  to  begin  life 
and  continue  it  too,  as  long  as  it  was  necessary, 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  I  now  thankfully  taste 
the  fruits  of  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  myself,  and  at  times  in  assisting 
some  others  to  procure  them  :  tbe  same  conduct 
for  a  much  shorter  time  will  probably  put  it  in 
thy  power  to  retire  in  the  manner  thou  wishes  to 
do,  and  approves  in  thy  father." 

The  care  which  he  took,  in  the  education  of 
bis  children,  was  commensurate  with  the  estimate 
which  ho  had  formed  of  its  importance  to  their 
present  and  future  well-being.  He  engaged  for 
his  eldest  son,  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age,  a  tutor  who  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
his  family  and  to  himself  personally,  as  he  was 
a  man  of  exemplary  integrity,  of  refined  manners, 
and  possrssed  of  conuderable  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainmenta.  He  preferred,  so  far  as  it  was 
practicable,  an  education  at  home, — as  being  less 
liable  to  the  influence  of  bad  example  than  at  a 
public  school,  and  as  affording  them  more  rational 
amusements,  and  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
observation  and  improvement.  He  was  earnestly 
desirous,  and  unremitting  in  his  endeavors  to 
train  them  in  "  a  religious  life  and  conversation," 
and  consistently  in  every  respect  with  the  opin- 
ions and  precepts  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
paid  great  attention  to  their  instruction  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  "  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount,"  he  reg.-irded 
as  the  compendium  of  all  Christian  duty,  and  he 
required  each  of  his  children,  as  soon  as  they 
were  capable  of  understanding  it,  to  commit  it 
to  memory,  and  to  repent  it  aloud  every  Sunday 
evening,  without  missing  a  single  word. 

He  had  great  consideration  for  the  young, 
liked  to  see  them  cheerful  and  happy,  took  an 
interest  in  their  pleasures,  and  in  various  ways 
promoted  their  enjoyment;  and  although  bis  oc- 
casionally stern  manner  and  his  un  deviating 
punctuality  kept  them  in  some  awe  of  him,  yet 
was  he  beloved  and  respected  by  them  in  bo 
common  degree.  In  the  fruit  season,  he  would 
send  them  into  tbe  garden,  with  free  leave  to. 
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gather  the  fruit ;  and  npon  ooe  day  of  the  year, 
which  was  called  "  gooseberry-day,"  he  collected 
a  namher  of  boya  in  his  neighborhood,  and  gave 
them  tbe  like  permission.  With  hia  gervants,  be 
was  very  strict ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
remarkably  attentive  to  their  comfort  and  welfare 
in  every  respect,  and  was  indeed  their  true  friend, 
both  spiritnally  and  temporally.  His  temper  was 
by  nature  hasty ;  and  if,  in  moments  of  irritation, 
he  spiike  to  them  more  strongly  than  tbe  occasion 
justified,  or  with  a  severity  which,  upon  reflec- 
tion, appeared  to  himself  inconsiste'it  with  the 
meekness  and  forbearance  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
be  hesitated  not  frankly  to  acknowledge,  and  to 
apologize  to  them  for  his  error.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  of  humility,  be  has  been  known  even  to 
follow  a  poor  woman  to  her  house,  and  ask  her 
excuse  fur  having  either  spoken  hastily,  or  sent 
a  sharp  message  to  her,  when  she  had  applied  to 
him  for  help  at  an  unseasonable  time.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  ezprcM  liow  deeply  he  lamented 
this  infirmity :  we  know  that  in  private  he 
prayed  earnestly  for  tbe  Divine  forgiveness,  and 
for  grace  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  this  and 
every  other  temptation  to  evil.  He  was  most 
charitable  in  his  judgments  of  others,  and  always 
discouraged,  not  only  evil-speaking  of  the  absent, 
but  the  trifling  gossip  about  other  persons  and 
their  concerns,  which  was  then,  and  is  now,  so 
much  too  common;  and  the  same  charitable  feel- 
ing made  him  slow  to  believe  reports,  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  those  who,  not  being  present, 
were  unable  to  explain  or  to  justify  tbeir  con- 
duct. 

My  grandfather  was  an  early  riser  (in  the 
winter  mornings  lighting  his  own  fire,)  regular 
and  methodical  in  all  his  habits,  punctual  in  the 
extreme,  and  very  dcterminatcjy  exacting  from 
others  the  same  punctuality.  Order  and  neat- 
ness pervaded  the  character  of  all  his  household 
arrangements ;  and  over  the  fire-place  in  his 
kitchen,  he  had  a  board  placed,  upon  which  was 
painted  in  large  letters,  these  words,  "  A  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place."  He 
remarked  that  the  adoption  of  this  maxim  of  the 
famous  De  Witt's  proved  often  helpful  to  him, — 
"  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time — to  think,  to  speak 
of  or  attend  to  nothing  else  till  the  one  thing  was 
fairly  done  with  ;  this  with  application  will  enable 
a  man  to  do  much  businesit,  and  have  sufficient 
leisure  to  write  to  his  friends  and  to  enjoy  their 
company." 

His  enjoyment  and  admiration  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  was  extreme,  especially  of  extensive 
pro)>pects  over  well-wooded  and  richly-cultivated, 
lands.  It  was  with  intense  delight  that  be  looked 
upon  such  scenery,  when  it  was  bathed  in  the 
glorious  hues  of  sunset;  the  elevated  situation  of 
his  firtit  residence  afforded  him  this  pleasure,  and 
frequently  on  a  fine  evening,  he  would  take  his 
pipe,  and  retire  to  a  spot,  from  whence  he  had 
a  full  view  of  the  VYrekin,  the  Ercall  Woods, 


and  in  the  distance,  Cader-Idris,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Montgomery  and  Flintshire.  There  h« 
would  contemplate  in  silence,  tbe  setting  sun, 
slowly  descending  till  it  touched  the,distant  hills, 
and  apparently  expanding,  increase  in  grandeur 
and  splendor,  till  it  sunk  clear  and  unclouded 
below  the  borison.  He  did  not,  however,  while 
indulging  in  the  soothing  influence  of  his  pipe, 
allow  himself  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dreamy  un- 
consciousness ;  but,  under  feelings  of  admiration, 
and  devotion,  such  times  were  to  him,  seasons  of 
elevated  thought  and  serious  reflection. 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  telling  her  of  anew 
arbor  which  he  had  then  lately  made,  he  says, 
"  From  thence  I  have  seen  three  or  four  as  fine 
suneeti  as  I  at  any  time  have  seen — and  if  the 
gradual  going  down,  and  last,  last  twinkle  of 
tbe  once  radiant  orb,  the  instant  when  it  was, 
and  was  not,  to  be  seen — made  me  think  of  that 
awful  moment  when  the  last  sigh  consigns  the 
departing  soul  to  diflierent,  if  not  distant  scenes ; 
the  glorious  eflfulgence  gilding  the  western 
horizon  with  iuimitabb  msgnificence,  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  of  celestial  splendor,  and  in- 
spired the  Irish  that  (tbrongh  the  assistance  of 
His  grace)  a  faithful  obedience  to  the  requirings 
of  our  great  Maker  and  Master  may  in  that 
solemn  season  justify  the  hope  of  my  being  ad- 
mitted into  that  city,  which  hath  no  need  of  the 
sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  i(,  for  the 
glory  of  God  lightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof." 

Led  by  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  bcaotics 
of  natural  scenery,  it  was  bis  practice,  on  his  re- 
turn from  London,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  to  take 
in  his  way  home,  places  remarkable  for  their 
picturesque  beauty,  or  which  were  in  any  respect 
of  interest  to  a  traveller,  such  as  Cheddar  Clifi^s 
in  Somersetshire,  Stowe,  Hngley  Park,  the 
Lcasoves  and  linvillo ;  he  made  frequent  excur- 
sions in  his  own  neighborhood,  to  Hawkstone, 
and  Apley  Terrace ;  and,  once  in  every  year,  he 
was  accustomed  to  assemble  a  large  party  to  spend 
a  day  upon  the  Wrekin.  This  hill  is  remarkable 
from  its  rising  up  alone  so  abruptly  from  the 
plain  that  it  commands  a  most  extensive  view. 
Looking  to  the  north,  may  be  seen  Hawkstone, 
(the  obelisk  clearly  visible,)  and  beyond,  in  the 
distance,  the  Cheshire,  and  to  the  left  of  these 
the  Welsh  hil  s,  the  Moel-Vama  range  and  Dinae 
Bran.  Still  further  to  the  west,  in  the  distance, 
are  Cader-Idiis  and  Plinliuimon  ;  and  nearer,  the 
Shropshire  hills,  the  Long  Mountain,  Stiper 
Stones,  the  1  ong  Mynt,  and  those  of  Church 
Stretton.  Approaching  the  south  may  be  seen, 
the  most  distant  of  any  point,  the  Brecon  Beacoo ; 
in  the  south,  the  Cleehills,  which  are  the  high- 
est in  Shropshire,  and  Malvern  in  the  extreme 
distance.  From  the  south,  turning  towards  tbe 
east,  come  into  view  the  hills  of  Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Bap- 
beacon   in   Staffordshire;  due   east,   a   hill   ia 
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Leioestershire ;  aod  coming  round  again  to  the 
north,  the  Derbyshire  Peak  and  hills  in  Cheshire. 
Such  ia  the  extreme  boundary  Hue ;  while  nearer 
to  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin,  in  the  vast  surround- 
ing plain,  lie  Shrewsbury  and  other  towns  and 
Tillages,  richly  cultivated  fields  of  di  fforent  shades 
and  colors,  spread  out  like  an  immense  map,  in- 
terspersed with  gentlemen's  seats  and  farm- 
houses, — and  here  and  there  in  the  other  direo- 
tion,  the  smoke  hanging  like  a  mist,  marks  the 
situation  of  various  iron-works  and  collieries,  and, 
to  complete  the  scene,  the  Severn, — Sliropshire's 
beautiful  Severn, — winding  its  way  like  a  silver 
thread  through  the  lovely  landscape ;  between 
Coalbrook  Dale  and  Shretrsbury  could  be  counted 
nineteen  turns  where  the  river  was  lost  and  re- 
turned to  sight.  The  Wrekin  is  now  much 
changed  in  its  external  character,  and  to  those 
who  knew  it  forty  years  ago,  is  not  improved,  by 
having  been  planted  almost  to  the  very  top.  The 
easiest  ascent  is  from  the  Wellington  approach, 
where,  at  the  commencement  of  the  carriage- road, 
is  a  pretty  cottage,  built  by  Mr.  Cliidde,  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  side  of  the  hill.  To  spend  a  day 
on  the  Wrekin,  at  least  once  a  year,  was  the 
general  custom  of  the  neighborhood,  and  one 
which  my  grandfather  entered  into  with  all  his 
heart.  The  party  uiiually  consisted  of  himself 
and  his  family,  his  relations  from  Coalbrook  Dale, 
and  the  principal  clerks  in  their  employment, 
with  their  families ;  and,  in  short,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  their  small  congregation 
wore  invited.  On  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  are 
some  large  pieces  of  rock  jutting  out  of  the 
smooth  short  grass,  and  affording  some  shelter 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  snn,  the  party  seated 
themselves  to  partake  of  a  bountiful  supply  of 
provisions  :  and  a  cheerful,  merry,  busy  party 
they  were.  After  the  meal  was  over,  surrounded 
by  his  relations  and  friends,  their  kind  host  en- 
deavored to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  those 
whom  he  had  thus  brought  together.  Some- 
times, his  countenance  beaming  with  enjoyment 
and  genial  feeling,  he  watched  with  interest  the 
games  and  sportive  exercise  of  the  yonng  people; 
at  others,  he  could  join  in  cheerful  conversation 
with  the  elders  of  the  party,  when  the  justness  of 
his  remarks,  his  playful  wit,  bis  expressions  of 
delight,  and  bis  admiration  of  the  extensive  pros- 
pect before  him,  charmed  all  who  listened.  The 
season  which  he  preferred  for  these  excursions 
was  the  time  of  harvest,  when  the  richly-laden 
corn-fields  were  spread  bolow,  aud  he  never  failed 
reverently  to  praise  that  Being,  from  whose 
bounteous  hand  flawed  all  these  blessings.  On 
such  occasions,  and  in  his  walks  through  the 
woods,  he  would  read  or  repeat  passages  from 
"  Thomson's  Seasons,"  (which  was  neqnent- 
Ij  his  pocket  oompanioo,)  from  "  Addison's 
Hymns,"  which  were  familiar  to  him  in  the 
"  Spectator,"  and  from  other  authors.  The 
grander  scenery  of  Wales, — rivers,  lakes,  water- 


I,— all  were  the  objects  of  his  enthusiastic 
admiration.  '*  But  the  ocean,  (his  son  says, 
speaking  of  his  father,)— the  ocean,  in  its  calm, 
or  when  stirred  by  the  light  breeze,  or  when  the 
mighty  winds  drove  the  rolling  billows,  breaking 
into  foam  on  the  rocky  shore  at  his  feet, — I  can 
find  no  words  to  describe  the  intensity  of  his 
emotions  of  wonder  and  delight." 

His  friendships  were  ardent  and  sincere,  and 
were  a  source  of  enjoyment  which  engaged  a 
largo  portion  of  his  thoughts  and  affections. 
Reverence  for  goodness,  which  wns  a  marked 
feature  in  his  character,  and  his  lowly  estimate 
of  Lis  own  religious  attainments,  led  him  to  be- 
lieve himself  far  behind  those  whom  he  esteemed 
for  their  piety  and  virtue,  and  he  looked  to  such, 
not  only  for  their  sympathy,  but  for  their  counsel 
and  guidance  in  the  Christian  path. 

(Tobceontlnued.) 
MAN  AND    WOMAN. 

I  should  not  say,  from  my  ezperitnce  of  my 
own  sex,  that  a  woman's  nature  is  flexible  and 
impressible,  though  her  feelings  are.  I  know 
very  few  instances  of  a  very  inferior  man  rating 
the  mind  of  a  superior  woman  ;  whereas  I  know 
twenty — fifty — of  a  very  inferior  woman  ruling 
a  superior  man.^  If  she  loves  him,  the  chances 
are  that  she  will,  in  the  end,  weaken  and  de- 
moralise him.  If  a  superior  woman  marry  a 
vulgar  or  inferior  man,  he  makes  her  miserable, 
but  he  seldom  governs  her  mind  or  vulgarizes 
her  nature,  and  if  there  be  love  on  his  side,  the 
chances  are  that  in  the  end  she  will  elevate  and 
refine  him.  The  most  dangerous  wan  to  a  woman 
is  a  man  of  high  intellectual  endowments  morally 
perverted ;  for  in  a  woman's  nature  there  is  snch  a 
necessity  to  approve  where  she  admires,  and  te 
believe  where  she  loves — a  devotion  compounded 
of  love  and  faith  is  so  much  a  part  of  her  being 
— that  while  the  instincts  remain  true  and  the 
feelings  uncorrupted,  the  conscience  and  the  will 
may  both  be  led  far  astray.  Thus  fell  "  onr 
general  mother" — type  of  her  sex — overpowered 
rather  than  deceived,  by  the  coUos  of  intellect — 
half  serpent,  half  angelic. — Jamieson. 

BERENITY.  . 

A  habit  of  serenity,  or  self-possession,  says 
Fordyce,  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  heartfelt 
happiness ;  and  they  can  enjoy  nothing  to  pur- 
pose, at  least  not  for  any  continuance,  who  cannot 
enjoy  their  own  thoughts.  The  gratifications  of 
such  as  are  forever  flying  from  themselves,  and 
bustling  along  in  the  gratifioatinns  of  external 
objects,  that  they  may  shun  the  cognizance  of 
reason,  and  verdict  of  conscience,  are  not  felicity, 
but  hurry,  extravagance,  distraction.  The  first 
moment  of  leisure  detects  the  imposture ;  and 
the  injured  mind,  when  permitted  to  speak  out, 
loudly  declares  that  nothing  can  g^ve  her  satis- 
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factioD  but  what  ohe  caD  view  with  complacence, 
as  dictated  by  her  best  sentiments,  or  not  repug- 
nant to  them. 


rrom  the  MoDthlj  Religious  HwailiM. 
SAMARIA.. 

"On  a  beautifal  evening,  in  the  Spring  of 
1854,  at  set  of  sun,  wc  climbed  the  sacred  monn- 
tain  of  the  Samaritans,  which  stands  in  tjhe  lo- 
cal centre  of  the  land  of  Israel,  to  enjoy  the 
last  delight  of  a  day  crowded  with  the  finest 
excitements.  Early  in  the  morning,  we  bad 
rode  over  the  mountains  to  Bethel, — the  spot 
where  weary  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  the  way 
to  heaven,  and  set  (he  anointed  stone  in  ,^sti- 
mony  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah, — where 
Samael  went  from  year  to  year  in  his  circuit  to 
judge  Israel, — where  the  old  prophet  took  into 
nis  house  the  man  of  Ood  from  Jadah,  who 
came  to  prophesy  against  the  idol  that  king  Je- 
roboram  bad  estHblishcd  there ;  and  we  bad  tried 
to  choose,  among  the  fragments  of  that  ruined 
village,  which  was  the  stone  of  the  patriarch's 
pillow,  and  which  the  blocks  of  the  profane 
monarch's  altar.  We  had  passed  the  site  of 
Shiloh,  keeping  still  its  ancient  name  in  the 
poor  Arab  village, — of  Shiloh,  the  first  sacred 
city  of  the  restored  children  of  Jacob,  where 
the  tabernacle  was  fixed,  the  wandering  ark 
foand  rest,  the  feast  of  the  Lord  was  kept,  and 
the  daughters  of  the  people  came  out  to  dance 
in  dances, — the  city  of  the  judges  and  the  pro- 
phets, where  Eli  ministered  in  his  age,  and  Sam> 
uel  in  his  youth, — cursed  at  last  as  fatally  for 
the  wickedness,  as  it  was  blest  at  first  by  the 
piety  of  the  people.  We  had  rested  at  noon- 
day in  that  charming  valley,  by  the  side  of  that 
khan  and  fountains,  where  travellers  from 
Epbruim  into  Juduh  for  ages,  were  wont  to. halt, 
which  recalls  yet  by  its  name  ^  the  Lebona.h  of 
the  judges.  We  had  seen  grain  almost  white  to 
the  harvest,  on  those  very  broad  fields  where  Je- 
sus  bade  bis  disciples  look  around  and  see  it; 
and  where  marauding  Bedouins,  robbing  of  their 
fruits  the  industrious  husbandmen,  still  illus- 
trato  the  word, — "  Other  men  labored,  and  ye 
are  entered  into  their  labors."  We  had  paused 
at  the  well  of  Jacob,  to  remember  our  Saviour's 
interview  with  the  woman,  to  prove  by  experi- 
ment that  tho  "  well  is  deep,"  and  to  regret 
that  wo  had  "  nothing  to  draw  with,"  that  we, 
too,  might  drink  refreshing  water  from  the  foun- 
tain of  a  hostile  race.  We  had  looked  into  the 
doorway  of  that  smull  whit«  dome,  which  cov- 
ers the  grave,  as  Mahometans  and  Christians 
believe,  of  the  favorite  son  to  whom  Jacob  gave 
all  this  parcel  of  ground.  We  bad  watohed,  ri- 
ding up  the  narrowing  valley,  if  the  slopes  of 
Ebol,  the  mount  of^cursing,  and  Geriziro,  the 
mount  of  blessing,  might  symbolise  still,  by 
their  contrasted  fortunes,  their  ancient  Scripture- 
fame  ;  if  the  barren  rock  might  [not  rise  over 


against  the  fruitful  vine,  and  desolate  tombs 
stand  opposite  to  cheerful  cottages.  We  had 
passed  through  the  long  streets  of  Nablous, 
where  a  jealous  and  fanatic  tribe  still  hate  intru- 
sive Christians,  as  the  Samaritans  of  old  hated 
the  Jews  who  Ventured  to  come  to  Sychar.  We 
had  seen  the  quarter  where  tho  remnant  of  this 
Samaritan  race  still  keep  their  synagogue  and 
show  the  parchment  relic  of  the  book  of  their 
fathers'  devotion.  And  fitly  to  end  a  day  full 
of  vaiied  and  stirring  associations,  we  ascended 
in  its  last  hour,  the  mountain  where  tbo  fathers 
of  the  Samaritans  worshipped,  to  survey  from 
its  height  the  goodly  hi'ls  of  Ephraim  and  the 
famous  cities  of  Ahab  and  Herod. 

Bold  and  striking  rose  there  before  us,  shut- 
ting in  all  the  northern  prospect,  the  frowning 
summit  of  Mount  Ebal.  The  sepulchres  at  its 
base,  the  crags  along  its  side  and  its  barren  and 
utterly  forlorn  aspect,  seem  to  jnstify  that  read- 
ing of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  which  takes 
the  altar  from  Ebal  and  sets  it  upon  Oerizim. 
Most  of  the  sun-face  of  Gerisim,  indeed,  is  not 
more  fertile  than  that  of  its  rival.  But  above 
the  town,  where  the  valley  is  the  narrowest, 
there  is  a  broad  strip  of  green,  in  which  vines, 
fig-trees  and  olive  trees  grow  in  terraces,  and 
fulfil  tho  promise  of  fertility  to  the  mount  of 
blessing."  These  cease  as  you  approach  the 
mountain-top,  and  you  find,  on  the  broad  plain 
which  makes  the  summit,  the  signs  rather  of 
ancient  power  than  of  present  fruitfulness.  The 
groves  are  gone,  but  the  rocks  are  very  sacred : 
some  are  part  of  the  altar,  which  was  first  built 
upon  the  mountain,  and  are  called  the  "  stones 
of  tho  covenant,"  which  were  brought  across  the 
Jordan  by  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Others  are  por- 
tions of  the  temple ;  to  Samaritan  eyes,  as  sa- 
cred as  the  Caaba  of  Mecca  to  Moslems,  or  the 
sepulchre  to  Christians.  Others  are  fragments 
of  the  oastle,  and  still  remain  in  the  symmetric 
order  and  strength  of  fortress-walls.  Here  a 
double  row  of  stones  mark  the  place  where  the 
remnant  of  the  people  still  keep  the  passover,  and 
sacrifice  their  seven  memorial  lambs.  On  this 
summit  they  fix  tho  spot,  where  Abraham  of- 
fered Isaac  upon  the  altar,  and  began  that  series 
of  sacrifices  which  have  never  ceased.  The 
ashes  there,  which  remain  from  the  laint  burnt- 
offering  would  tell  the  story  of  the  Jewish  feast- 
days  without  any  guide's  varacious  assertions. 
Not  only  on  the  passover,  but  on  their  day  of 
atonement,  on  their  pentecost  and  on  their  feast 
of  tabernacles,  do  the  Samaritans  come  ap, 
bringing  with  them  on  this  last  day  branches 
for  tents,  in  which  they  pass  the  night  upon  the 
mountain.  • 

At  the  foot  of  G«rizim,  and  nearly  filling  the 
space  between  the  two  mountains,  is  the  city  of 
NablouR.  The  name  of  this  city  is  but  slightly 
altered  from  Neapolis,^the  name  which  it  bore 
in  the  days  of  Vespasian.    In  the  Boriptnre  nar- 
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nttiveait  is  called  Shecham,  Sichem,  and  Sychar. 
Its  beginning  goes  back  to  the  earliest  liistorical 
ages.  The  patriarchs  all  knew  it,  and  dwelt  in 
or  near  it.  It  became  after  the  return  of  the 
tribes,  a  citj  of  refuge,  and  the  city  of  the  Le- 
vites.  Here  the  aged  Joshua  summoned  the 
people  together  to  hear  his  parting  testimony, 
rehearsed  before  them  the  distinguished  favors, 
which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him,  renewed  80- 
lemnly  the  covenant  of  obedience,  and  set  up 
the  stone  of  remembrance  under  an  oak  of  the 
sanctuary.  There  Abimelcch  conspired  with  his 
brethren,  and  destroyed  the  city,  which,  heark- 
ening to  the  voico  of  God,  would  not  share  his 
treachery.  Here,  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
Behoboham  came  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
tribes,  and  returned  to  their  complaint  that  inso- 
lent answer  which  divided  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  a  rival  prince  to  Israel.  To  this  city,  the 
Assyrian  king  sent  those  men  from  the  East, 
who  honored  the  worship  of  the  captive  He- 
brews, mingling  it  with  their  own  idolatry,  and 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans.  Ages 
after,  we  find  this  the  capital  of  an  alien  people, 
whose  name  was  a  by-word  among  the  faithful 
Jews,  whose  profession  of  lawful  descent  from 
Abraham  was  scornfully  rejected ;  and  whose  ci- 
ties were  to  be  avoided  even  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  Gospel.  It  was  reckoned  a  misfortune 
that  the  pilgrim  from  Galilee  must  "  needs  go 
through  Samaria."  Yet  in  this  hated  city^  there 
were  candid  minds  and  willing  hearts.  They 
came  out  to  hear  at  the  call  of  the  woman  ;  ma- 
ny believed  as  they  listened  to  the  word ;  and 
the  faith  of  Samaria  shamed  the  indifference  of 
Galilee.  The  two  days,  which  Jesus  abode  in 
Shechem,  were  abundant  in  blessing ;  and  when 
he  departed,  numbers  could  say,  "  We  know 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world." 

The  modem  city  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Pal- 
estine ;  yet  it  is  far  less  extended  than  the  an- 
cient must  have  been.  Its  length  is  somewhat 
less  than  a  mile;  its  breadth,  about  one  third 
as  great  as  its  length.  Several  long  and  narrow 
streets  run  through  it  from  east  to  west,  with 
massive  gates  at  either  extremity.  These  streets 
in  the  spring  are  rivers  of  water,  which  discharge 
themselves,  in  either  direction,  toward  the  Jor- 
dan and  toward  the  sea.  Of  the  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  greater  portion  arc  Moslems,  celebra- 
ted above  all  othens  in  Syria  for  their  fanatical 
hatred  to  Christians  of  every  sect.  The  few 
Greeks  and  Catholics  there,  live  in  eonitant  fear, 
expecting  that  massacre  will  follow  tho  first  out- 
break. They  are  ready,  with  alarming  stories 
of  the  savage  fury  of  tho  infidels,  to  annoy  tra- 
Tellers  that  pass  that  way,  and  so  increase  the  al- 
ready redundant  extortion.  This  hostility  to 
Christians  is  traditional  in  Nabloos  It  was 
shown  in  the  early  Christian  ages,  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Samaritans ;  later,  in  the  wars  of 


the  crusades ;  and  in  the  last  centnry,  it  was  so 
bold  and  insolent  that  the  pilgrims  dared  not  fol- 
low through  this  city,  their  proper  route  to  Jem- 
salem.  Even  now,  few  unarmed  men  dare  to  pass 
that  way  ;  and  the  dragomen  of  travellers  dread 
the  neighborhood,  and  caution  their  friends 
against  venturing  too  far  from  the  encampment. 
The  aspect  of  tho  people  is  lowering  and  suspi- 
cious. As  you  salute  them  in  the  streets,  they 
turn  bastily  away,  disdaining  to  answer.  Even 
the  Christian  interest  of  the  region,  and  the  cu- 
rious sect  whose  remnant  still  survive  there,  will 
not  keep  a  traveller  long  with  so  inhospitable  a 
people. 

The  Samaritans  arc  gradually  dwindlingaway, 
and  will  probably,  before  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury, be  nearly  or  quite  extinct,  even  in  their 
sacred  city.  Their  whole  people  are  but  little 
more  than  100  ;  and  few  of  these  are  children. 
They  have  no  enterprise  and  but  little  influence. 
Their  charge  is  merely  the  keeping  of  their  syn- 
agogues and  their  manuscripts.  Their  exdn- 
siveness  and  closeness  in  the  observance  of  pro- 
scribed rites,  are  equalled  only  by  theirprofound 
ignorance  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world  and  all 
other  people.  Toward  the  Jews  they  cherish 
the  same  feeling,  which  the  woman  expressed  to 
our  Saviour.  They  accuse  these  enemies  of  mu- 
tilating the  sacred  record,  of  lapsing  into  idola- 
trv,  of  forsaking  their  native  land,  and  restrict 
all  intercourse  with  them  to  the  bsre  necessities 
of  trade.  The  priests  find  congenial  employ- 
ment in  copying  the  manuscripts,  and  fulfilling 
the  elaborate  duty  of  the  synagogue.  This  low 
vaulted  room,  and  the  houses  which  surround 
it,  contain  all  their  curiosities.  Once  they  we're 
privileged  to  exhibit  the  tombs  of  distinguished 
priests  of  the  house  of  Aaron ;  but  now  of  these 
they  have  lost  the  remembrance.  The  time  can- 
not be  far  distant  when  the  manuscripts  which 
they  have  kept  for  so  many  years  will  pass  into 
the  hands  either  of  Christian  travellers,  who 
may  secure  them  to  the  libraries  of  the  west,  or 
of  their  Jewish  enemies,  who  will  make  haste  to 
destroy  such  impious  treasures." 

(To  b«  eontlnued ) 

Ak  Ilutekate  Arab  was  once  asked  how 
he  felt  assured  of  the  existence  of  God.  "  In 
the  same  manner,"  he  replied,  "  as  I  know,  by 
the  foot-prints  on  the  sand,  that  a  man  or  a  beast 
has  there  passed  by." 

APPARBL. 

Friends  are  sometimes  reproached  for  their 
plain  garb  and  language,  as  if  religion  did  not 
mculcate  simplicity  in  these  respects.  It  is 
however  evident,  the  early  Christians  bore  their 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  showing  tho  effi- 
cacy of  Christianity  in  its  redeeming  power  from 
the  vain  fashions  of  the  world.  "*Tis  not 
enough,"  says  Tertullian,  "  that  a  Christian  b« 
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ehaste  and  modest,  but  he  must  appear  to  be  so 
—a  Tirtoe,  of  whicb  be  sboald  bave  such  great 
>tore  and  treasure,  ibat  it  nugbt  to  flow  from  bis 
mind  upon  his  babit,  and  break  forth  from  the 
retirements  of  bis  conscience,  into  the  superficies 
of  bis  life." 

F  11 1  K  N  I) S'  [NT  K  \.  L  [  (i  K  NC  K  K. 

PHILADELPHIA,  TENTH  MONTH 87, 1855. 

JUemoin  of  the  life  of  David  FerrU,  an  approved 
Minister  of  the  Sociefjf  of  Friend*.  Written 
bj  himself.  Bevised  and  corrected  from  the 
original  manuscript. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  present  volume,  we 
published  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  David  Ferris 
to  Robert  Plsasants,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  a  large  slave-holder. 
The  letter  was  written  in  1774,  and  illustrates 
the  labor  into  which  some  of  our  worthy  ances- 
tors were  introduced  under  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious concern,  to  purge  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  theiniquitjof  slaveholding.  Since  then  these 
memoirs  have  appeared,  and  detail  in  a  very  in- 
teresting manner,  the  experience  of  a  man,  who 
received  the  faith  of  Quakerism  from  conviction, 
and  who,  by  a  faithful  attention  to  that  which 
had  convinced  him,  became  an  able  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  stated  in  the  Introduction,  as 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  minister  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  who  has  been  removed  from  works  to 
rewards,  that  in  bis  judgment,  "  David  Ferris's 
memoirs  were  among  the  most  instructive  he  had 
ever  read,  because  the  author  recorded  hit  errors, 
and  tlte  means  of  his  recover}/,  more  circumstan- 
tially than  othei-s."  David  Ferris  was  a  cotem- 
porary  of  John  Woolman  and  Anthony  Benczet, 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  both,  and  in 
addition  to  the  valuable  religious  experience  de- 
tailed in  the  volume,  there  is  an  appendix  con- 
taining some  letters  on  the  subject  of  slavery  to 
some  members  of  the  Society  who  were  then  en- 
gaged in  the  praotioe. 

We  would  recommend  this  little  volume  to  our 
readers,  who  can  procure  it  at  the  store  of  T. 
Ell  wood  Chapman,  No.  1  South  5th  st. 

It  is  probable  that  other  memoirs  exist  in 
manuscript,  which,  if  published,  would  produce 
salutary  effects. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Fulton  township,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  I4tb  inst., Thomas  Smrdlet, 
an  esteemed  member  and  Overseer  of  Little  Britain 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  S8th  year  uf  his  age. 


8TMPATHT  OF  BIRDS. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  a  week  or 
two  since,  remarked  an  unusual  collecting  of 
brown  thrushes  in  a  thicket  contiguous  to  his 
residence.  Uis  attention  having  been  drawn 
towards  them  for  several  succeeding  days,  by 
their  loud  cries  and  eccentric  movements,  he  was 
at  length  induced  to  investigate  more  closely,  the 
cause  of  this  unwonted  congress  of  bis  feathered 
tenants,  and  a.<icertain  if  possible  the  cause  of 
their  excitement.  Upon  examining  the  thicket, 
he  discovered  a  female  thrush  suspended  by  one 
wing  to  a  limb.  Near  by  was  her  nest  containing 
several  half  grown  birds. 

From  the  attendant  circumstances  he  concladed 
that  the  maternal  bird  roust  have  become  en- 
tangled before  the  process  of  incubation  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  some  kindly  hearted  neighbor 
had  supplied  her  place  in  hatching  and  breeding 
her  callow  offspring.  lie  withdrew  a  few'  rods, 
and  the  committee  of  relief  immediately  resumed 
the  self-imposed  duty  of  administering  "  aid  and 
comfort''  in  the  form  of  worms  and  other  insects, 
alternating  between  the  mother  and  ber  young — 
she  meanwhile  cheering  them  on  in  tbtir  labor  of 
love  with  the  peculiar  note  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  ber  situation. 

Having  watched  this  exhibition  of  charity  for 
gome  half  hour,  oar  informant  relieved  the  mother 
bird,  i^he  immediately  flew  to  her  nest,  express- 
ing her  gratitude  by  ber  sweetest  notes.  Her 
charitable  friends,  their  "  occupation  now  being 
gone,"  dispersed  to  their  respective  places  of 
abode,  singing  as  they  went  a  song  of  joy. 

The  above  statement  may  be  relied  on  in  every 
particular.  Tho  many  pleasing  reflections  which 
it  suggests  we  leave  to  be  recorded  by  foac  of 
our  friends  abroad. — New  Haven  Herald. 


HOW  TO  DETERMINE  THE  CAPACITY  OF  CISTERNS. 

A  simple  rule  by  which  farmers  ond  others  can 
determine  the  contents  of  a  cistern,  circular  in 
from  and  of  equal  size  at  top  and  bottom,  is  this : 
find  the  depth  and  diameter  in  inches ;  square 
the  diameter,  and  multiply  the  sqcare  by  the  de- 
cimal -0034,  which  will  find  the  quantity  of  gal- 
lons (281  cubic  inches  being  a  gallon)  for  one 
inch  in  depth.  Multiply  this  by  the  depth,  and 
divide  by  3H,and  the  result  will  be  the  number 
of  barrels  the  cistern  will  hold.  For  each  foot 
in  depth  the  number  of  barrels,  answering  to  the 
different  diameters,  are — 

For  5  feet  diameter,     .    4-66  barrels. 
««    6  "        "       .     .     6-71      « 
<'    T  «        "       .     .    913      •' 
«    S  «        «        .     .  11-83      «' 
«'    9  "        "        .     .  1510      « 
« 10  "        "        .     .  18-65      " 
By  the  above  rule,  the  oontents  of  barnyard 
cisterns  and  manure  tanks  may  be  calculated  for 
any  tati.— Prairie  Farmer,  for  Jvljf, 
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ExtracUfrom  a  crilicitm  hy  Prosper  Merimie,  of 
a  liutsian  vork,  on  the  literature  and  ser/at/e 
of  liuma.    By  M.  Ivan  TouuGHXNEir. 

(TraDslated  from  the  Revue  des  Dete  Mobdei,  bj  T.) 
(Oandaded  from  piga  487.) 

Ituasian  history  at  the  coromenccmcnt  of  the 
XVII  century,  is  filled  vith  the  disastrous  con- 
sequcDces,  of  the  abolition  of  the  St.  George. 
Almost  eyerywhere  the  lands  remained  uoculti- 
•vated,  80  that  throe  years  coosecutive  famine 
deaiilatcd  the  centre  of  the  empire.  The  peas- 
ants newly  attached  to  the  glebe,  and  still  im- 
patient of  the  yoke,  welcomed  every  audacious 
bandit  as  a  liberator,  and  put  themselTcs  under 
his  orders,  as  soon  as  he  promised  ihem  the  pil- 
lage of  the  cities  and  chateaux,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  their  oppressors.  With  great  facili- 
ty different  impostors  took  the  name  of  Demc- 
trins,  and  raised  a  rebellion  of  the  people ;  this 
prodigiously  increased  the  Costiack  republics,  and 
the  immense  armies  that  at  many  times  they 
threw  upon  Poland,  attest  the  agitated  condition 
of  Uussian  society  in  the  first  years  of  theXVII 
century,  and  the  efforts  of  the  peasants  to  es- 
cape from  servitude.  They  were,  however,  van- 
quished, and  from  their  czcesscs  tbcy  deserved 
to  be.  Some  Russian  writers,  with  the  peculiar 
talent  of  their  nation  for  defending  bad  causes, 
have  tried  so  justify  the  memory  of  Boris;  they 
have  pretendi'.d  that  he  did  not  wish  to  enslave 
the  peasants,  but  merely  to  limit  and  interdict 
their  wandering  life.  I  wish  him  well;  hut 
what  is  the  condition  of  free  laborers,  condemned 
to  remain  on  the  soil  where  they  have  been 
bom,  and  which  they  can  never  possess.  Their 
freedom  evidently,  of  which  they  are  interdicted 
the  voluntary  use,  will  soon  be  a  burden  to  them  ; 
it  condemns  them  to  accept  the  pay  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil  offers  to  them,  or  to  die  of 
hunger.  Slavery  therefore  appears  to  be  to  them 
preferable  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  position. 

In  a  country  new  as  Russia,  an  institution 
which  dato.s  from  nearly  throe  centuries,  has  been 
consecrated  by  timo.  The  maujik  is  accustomed 
to  his  fate,  and  he  thinks  of  the  St.  George  as 
we  do  of  the  Paradise,  from  which  our  first  pa- 
rents were  driven.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
accounts  of  M.  Tourgheneif,  the  characteristic 
trait  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  patience.  This 
is  a  virtue,  that  the  climate  alone,  in  which  he 
lives  is  able  todevelope,  and  the  laws  and  nation- 
al habits  eontribute  greatly  to  roaintiiin  it. 
From  his  infancy  even  to  his  death,  the  serf 
obeys.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the  Russian  is  an 
excellent  soldier,  even  when  his  instincts  are  not 
courageous.  Soarcely  touched  with  the  love  of 
trlory,  and  too  lenaible  to  have  a  vaih  ambition, 
he  goes  to  the  fire  without  enthusiasm,  but  be- 
couRe  it  is  the  order,  Prikaz,  is  the  answer  at 
ail  times.  Penetrated  with  respect  to  his  chief, 
whom  he  believes  to  be  of  a  different  species 
ftom  himself,  be  does  not  take  the  troable  to 


think  and  rarely  to  comprehend.  They  relate 
that  in  an  engagement  on  the  Baltic  between  the 
Swede.<i  and  the  Russians,  a  tiussian  vessel  ran 
agronnd.  The  nearest  vessel  pnt  boats  into  the 
sea  and  the  captain  ordered,  "  save  the  officers 
of  the  guard."  The  sailors  before  tendering  a 
boat  book  to  the  heads  they  saw  swimming, 
would  demand  :  "  Are  you  an  officer  of  the 
guard,"  some  one  of  the  heads  would  reply, 
"No,"  and  disappear  under  the  waves. 

It  is  said  that  when  excess  of  wrong  treatment, 
anger  and  strong  liquors,  have  put  an  end  to 
this  marvellous  patience,  the  serf  becomes  a  fe- 
rocious beast ;  but  his  rago  is  vented  against 
men  and  not  against  the  institutions  that  have 
made  these  men  tyrants.  A  gentlemen,  or  as  it 
mnre  frequently  happens,  the  steward  of  a  gen- 
tleman, by  dint  of  robberies,  exaction,  and  vio- 
lence, pushes  to  extremities  the  peasants  of  his 
village:  they  seiio  bim  and  massacre  him,  some- 
times with  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  and  in  the 
first  heat  of  their  fury,  they  slaughter  all  per- 
sons of  condition  who  may  fall  into  their  hands ; 
butt  still  the  manorial  right  remains  the  same. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  sim- 
ple Cossack,  named  Taugatchef,  already  a  bad 
subject  and  embroiled  with  justice,  recollected 
that  some  persons  had  told  him  that  he  resem- 
bled Petro  III.  This  prince  had  died  some  years 
before,  from  the  accident  we  are  acquainted  with. 
In  Russia,  tradition  has  sanctioned  a  practice 
by  which  a  chief  of  rebels  takes  the  name  of>  a 
prince,  said  to  have  escaped  miraculously  from 
the  assassins.  Taugatciief  represented  himself 
as  Petre  III,  and  raised  a  numerous  army,  com- 
posed of  bandits  like  himself,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  foolish  people.  At  their  head  he  ravaged 
the  south  of  Russia,  pillaged  great  cities,  and 
committed  frightful  ctonnities.  The  peasants 
brought  them  their  lords  who  bad  tried  to  unde- 
ceive them,  and  they  were  soon  hung  upon  the 
order  of  the  impostor ;  but  they  were  bung,  on- 
ly, as  rebels  to  their  Itgitimate  sovereign.  Tau- 
gatcbef  did  not  make  war  against  slavery ;  af- 
ter having  hung  a  gentleman,  he  gave  his  lauds 
to  some  villain  of  his  band. 

Revolt  and  mnrder  are  happily  rare  exceptions 
in  the  manners  of  the  Rus.sian  peasunt,  who 
cherishes  more  the  rooollection  of  good  treat- 
ment, than  he  bears  rancor  for  the  injustice  from 
which  he  has  suflfiered.  Humble  and  resigned, 
he  believes  that  his  master  has  a  reason,  even 
when  he  treats  him  most  harshly.  At  the  most, 
he  thinks  thus  the  good  God  has  willed,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  sin  for  him  to  go  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  things.  Unhappily  one  of 
the  saddest  effects  of  slavery  is,  that  it  oorrupta 
all  that  it  surrounds,  and  too .  often  the  most 
generous  natures  are  depraved  by  the  lessons  of 
servants,  always  interested  in  divining  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  masters,  and  in  flattering  their 
passions.    Who  would  resist'  the  impnlM  of  » 
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power  without  limits?  Demand  an  impossibility 
of  a  maujik,  and  he  will  try  to  obey.  His  mas- 
ter is  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  his  property, 
which  be  can  use  and  abuse,  and  man  being  of 
all  animals  the  one  from  whick  the  most  can 
be  drawn,  he  is  the  most  abused. 

Notwithstanding  M.  Tourghenief  has  avoided 
the  summing  up  of  slavery  in  its  terrible  and 
tragic  aspect,  there  are  in  bis  book  some  sceneo 
which  tear  the  heart.  It  is  by  the  example  of 
contrast,  so  frequent  in  Russia,  that  we  see  the 
most  refined  western  civilization,  with  the  cus- 
tCms  of  ancient  barbarity.  I  recommend  to  the 
reader,  a  chapter  styled  the  Burgomaster.  This 
name  is  given  to  a  magistrate,  who  governs  for  a 
lord,  a  village  of  serfs.  I  need  not  say,  that 
they  have  nothing  inconuuon  with  the  respectable 
German  Burgomasters,  from  whom  they  have  bor- 
rowed and  disfigured  the  name.  The  lord  of 
the  Bourgomaster  referred  to  in  this  chapter,  is 
a  young  man  of  fashion,  who  passes  his  sum- 
mers on  his  estates.  He  has  travelled  over  Eu- 
rope, understands  all  its  languages,  and  has  im- 
ported to^  his  home  every  species  of  luxury. 
His  country  mansion,  admirably  kept,  would  do 
honor  to  an  Englij<h  lord.  His  table  Is  excel- 
lent, his  livery  magnificent;  but  in  all  the 
house  there  is  something  overstrained  and  con- 
trary to  nature,  which  saddens  at  first  sight. 
All  this  fine  order  is  owing  to  a  certain  mystery 
which  we  are  not  slow  to  discover. 

,  The  young  lord  is  at  breakfast  conversing 
gaily  with  a  friend.  He  pours  out  inlo  a  glass 
some  Bordeaux  wine,  and  finds  that  the  wine  is 
some  degrees  above  the  temperature  ordered  af- 
ter Brillat-Savarin.  "  How  is  this  V  says  he 
to  his  8t«ward,  without  anger  or  elevation  of  the 
voice.  The  domestic  convinced  of  his  negli- 
gence twists  his  napkin,  hut  has  not  the  power 
to  reply.  The  young  gentleman  rings  a  bell; 
there  entersagreat  fellow  with  a  bad  countenance, 
he  is  the  fiogger  of  this  beautiful  country  man- 
sion. The  master  says  to  the  delinquent,  coldly 
but  negligently,  "  Oo.'''  They  carry  him  away, 
and  it  is  the  care  of  the  fiogger  to  take  him  so 
far,  that  his  cries  may  not  incommode  the  noble 
host  of  the  chateau.  M .  Tourgheneif  might 
have  added,  that  in  the  city  the  bastinado  is  ad- 
ministered still  more  politely.  A  young  lady 
fives  to  her  servant  with  whom  she  is  dissatis- 
ed,  a  perfumed  billet,  to  carry  to  the  commis- 
sary of  the  police.  "The  Princess  — — —  prays 
the  commissary  to  chastise  the  bearer."  The 
new  Bcllerophon  remits  the  fatal  letter,  to  which 
there  is  no  want  of  doing  honor.  He  gives  to 
the  patient  not  a  receipt,  but  a  certificate,  which 
excuses  him  from  showing  his  back,  and  as  jus- 
tice in  no  country  is  gratuitously  administered, 
tho  victim  pays  for  the  rods.  We  see  here  a 
mixture  of  their  patriarchal  institutions,  with 
the  administrative  regularity  of  the  west.  I 
avow  that  I  like  better  the  old  Muaoovite  barba- 


rity, and  the  master  himself  beating  his  serf 
with  whom  he  is  drunk,  and  will  be  soon  drunk 
again.  It  appears,  at  least,  M.  Tourgheneif  so 
assures  us,  that  the  peasants  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  "  He  who  loves  well,  chastises  well," 
said  one  of  the  masters  of  the  old  stamp,  who 
had  just  besleu  one  of  his  men,  called  by  the 
writer  his  tavern  keeper.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  tavern  keeper  was  seen  walking  as  though 
nothing  had  happened,  cracking  nuts.  "  How 
is  it  now  brother  ?  Have  they  chastised  thee  to- 
day 7  Why  has  thy  master  beat  thee  7"  "  He 
had  a  reason  sir,  certainly ;  with  us,  men  are  not 
beaten  without  a  cause, — no,  nothing  of  the 
kind.  With  us,  it  is  the  baron,  (lord),  he  is 
not  as  they  are  there.  With  us  it  is  the  ba- 
ron—ha! ha!  ha!  and  such  a  baron;  ho  has 
not  bis  equal  in  all  the  government,  go." 

Rabelais  calls  squire  Gaster  the  first  master  of 
arts  in  the  world ;  if  he  had  gone  to  Russia  he 
bad  without  doubt  given  this  title  to  Marshal 
Baton  (stick  or  cudgel).  By  means  of  this 
last  instructor  in  "  all  honest  discipline,"  there 
is  no  sort  of  trade  that  the  maujik  is  not  made 
to  try  to  learn.  It  is  necessary  to  read  in  the 
memoirs  of  a  Russian  Hunter,  a  pretty  chapter 
entitled  Lgof.  This  word,  very  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce in  French,  (and  we  may  add  in  English 
also,)  is  the  name  of  a  village  where  the  author 
goes  to  hunt  ducks,  and  encounters  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake  without  any  fish,  a  fisherman.  The 
lord  of  the  place  had  found  it  necessary  to  have 
a  fisherman,  and  had  given  the  office,  impossible 
of  fulfilment  in  that  locality,  to  a  "  pauvre  dia- 
ble,"  named  Kausma  Soutchak.  Before  his  ap- 
pointment as  fisherman,  he  had  more  than  one 
employment ;  he  had  been  a  coachman,  but  knew 
not  how  to  drive;  afterwards  he  had  been  a 
huntsman,  without  knowing  how  to  manage  a 
horse ;  beaten  because  he  had  let  his  horse  fall, 
and  become  too  lame  for  the  chase,  one  of  his 
masters  made  him  a  cook,  but  only  for  the  conn- 
try.  In  tho  country  even,  his  sauces  appeared 
too  bad,  and  they  sent  him  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker ;  soon  aAcr  this  his  master  died, 
and  his  heir  recalled  Soutchak  to  his  village,  and 
gave  him  a  business  which  be  could  not  compre- 
hend, and  of  which  he  knew  not  even  the  name. 
He  was  called  to  be  kajlchenak  (probably  for 
kanfetchek),  maker  of  confectionary.  "  What 
is  thy  employment  there?"  we  demanded  of 
him.  "  Is  it  I  that  know  V  said  he ;  I  only  was 
to  have  the. office,  and  I  have  become  of  the 
name  of  Anton  and  not  Kauzma ;  madame  has 
ordered  it  thus."  With  each  master  that  bought 
or  inherited  Soutchak,  he  had  a  new  employ  ; 
he  has  many  changes.  "  They  have  made  mean 
actors  play  upon  the  theatre.  Yes  our  lady  has 
made  a  theatre  in  a  great  chamber."  "  What 
is  thy  employment,  I  beg  pardon.  What  dost 
thou  do  upon  tho  theatre?"  "  Oh  yon  know  not. 
They  take  me  and  dress  me;  I  march  this  wa/ 
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with  these  habits ;  I  stop,  I  sit  down,  they  say 
to  me  speak,  and  saj  this  and  that." 

This  actor  per-force  has  other  troubles,  hot  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  further  in- 
formation. 


Trom  Cluunbert*  Edinburgh  Joaraal. 
LTTMINOSITY  IN    PLANTS   AND  ANIMALS. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  carious,  and  none 
perhaps  less  understood,  than  the  occasional 
luniDosity  of  certain  plants  and  animals.  We 
do  not  allude  to  that  phoepboreaceDce,  which 
arises  from  decomposing  substances,  and  which 
every  one  most  have  observed  on  putrid  fish, 
decaying  fungi,  and  the  like ;  but  to  those  lunii- 
nous  appearances  exhibited  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  marigold,  and  by  the  female  fire 
fly.  The  former  phenomena  are  owing  to  the 
aotaal  combustion  of  phosphoric  matter  in  the 
atmosphere,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  we  rub  a  stick  of  phosphorus  on  the 
walls  of  a  dark  chamber;  the  latter  belong  to 
peculiar  Btat«8  of  growth  and  excitement,  and 
seem  at  times  to  bo  ascribable  to  electricity,  at 
others  to  phnsphorescence,  and  not  anfrequently 
to  plain  optical  principles.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  not  only  are  the  causes  but  little 
nnderstood,  bnt  that  even  the  appearances  them- 
selves are  questioned  by  many,  who  would  re- 
solve the  majority  of  instances  on  record  into 
mere  visual  delusions.  It  is,  therefore,  to  little 
more  tht^n  a  recital  of  the  better  authenticated 
facts  that  we  can  as  yet  direct  attention. 

Flowers  of  an  orange  color,  as  the  marigold 
and  nasturtium,  occasionally  present  a  luminous 
appearance  on  still,  warm  evenings;  this  light 
being  either  in  the  form  of  faint  electric  sparks, 
or  steadier,  like  the  phosphorescence  of  the  glow- 
worm. The  tuberose  has  also  been  observed  in 
sultry  evenings,  after  thunder,  when  the  air  was 
highly  charged  with  electric  fluid,  to  emit  small 
aointillations,  in  great  abundance,  from  such  of 
its  flowers  aa  were  fading.  It  is  not  always  the 
flowers  which  produce  the  light,  as  appears  from 
the  following  record : — '  In  the  garden  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe,  on  the  evening 
of  Kriday,  September  4,  1835,  during  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  heavy 
rain,  the  leaves  of  the  flower  culled  (Enothera 
maeroearpa,  a  bed  of  which  was  in  the  garden 
immediately  opposite  the  windows  of  the  Mann- 
script  Library,  were  observed  to  be  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  phosphoric  light.  During  theintervals 
of  (he  flashes  of  lightning,  the  night  was  exceed- 
ingly dark,  and  nothing  else  could  be  distinguished, 
in  the  gloom  except  the  bright  light  upon  the  leaves 
of  those  flowers.  The  luminous  appearance  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  bnt  did  not  appear  to  resemble  any 
electric  efiieot. 

Several,  of  the  fungi  which  grow  in  warm  and 
damp  places  manifest  a  similar  luminosity,  and 


that  when  in  their  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
state.  Delisle  found  i^in  the  agaric  of  the  olive 
grounds  near  Montpelier,  and  what  was  curious, 
observed  that  it  would  not  manifest  itself  in 
darkness  during  the  day.  The  fungi  of  the  coal 
mines  near  Dresden  have  been  long  celebrated 
for  their  luminosity,  and  are  said  to  emit  a  light 
similar  to  that  of  bright  moonshine.  The  spawn 
of  the  tru£9e,  the  most  esteemed  of  the  fungus 
family,  is  also  accounted  luminous ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  may  be  collected  at  night  in 
the  truffle  grounds.  When  in  Brazil,  Gardner 
discovered  a  highly  shining  fungal,  which  gro^s 
only  on  the  leaves  of  the  Pindoba  palm.  He  was 
led  to  this  discovery  by  observing  one  night  a 
group  of  boys  in  the  town  of  Natividale,  playing 
foot  ball  with  aluminous  subject,  which  happened 
to  be  the  agaric  in  question,  gome  varieties  of 
the  lichens  arc  occasionally  phosphorescent,  and 
are  more  or  less  luminous  in  the  dark.  The 
tubcortiealit,  iubterranea,  and  pliotphorea,  often 
spread  themselves  luxuriantly  in  caverns  and 
mines,  where  they  create  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  splendor. 

Another  example,  and  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  of  any,  has  been  recently  added  to  tb« 
list.  The  plant  in  question  is  an  East  India 
tree,  the  true  family  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  bnt  which  appears  to  be  abundant 
enough  in  the  jungle.  A  dead  fragment  was 
laid  before  a  late  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
in  London,  with  an  accompanying  notice  by  Gene- 
ralOullen.  The  plant  was  stated  to.  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  native  who  had  accompanied  Cap- 
tain Bean  on  a  journey,  and  who,  having  been 
compelled  by  rain  to  take  shelter  at  night  under 
a  mass  of  rock  in  the  jungle,  had  been  astonished 
at  seeing  a  blaze  of  phosphoric  light  over  all  the 
grass  in  the  vicinity.  The  plant,  though  said  to 
be  only  now  discovered,  has  been  long  known  to 
the  Brahmins,  who  celebrate  its  luminons  pro- 
perties in  several  of  their  mythological  and  poeti- 
cal works.  The  fragment  exhibited  to  the 
society  was  dead,  and  perfectly  dry ;  but  on  being 
wrapped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  some  time,  its  luminosity  was  revived,  and  it 
shone  in  the  dark  like  a  piece,  of  phosphorus,  or 
perhaps  somewhat  paler,  more  like  dead  fish  or 
rotten  wood.  This  unnamed  plant  abounds  in 
the  jungles  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  the 
Madura  district,  and  was  found  by  Dr.  Wallich 
in  Burmab.  Commenting  on  this  novelty,  Dr. 
Lindley  remarks — '  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it,  or  something  having  similar  qualities, 
may  exist  in  our  English  collections ;  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  we  now  mentien  it.  W« 
therefore  advise  gardeners  to  be  on  the  outlook 
for  this  curious  phenomenon,  and  to  examine  all 
such  rhizomes  as  they  may  have  in  their  posses- 
sion, in  the  hope  of  finding  it :  for  assuredly 
they  would  hardly  bit  upon  a  thing  of  more  in- 
terest.     Plants  habitually  Inminous,  and  ooa- 
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Btently  so  at  nigbt,  and  retaining  their  properties 
years  after  they  are  dead,  and  capable  of  being 
cultivated,  as  this  Madras  plant  most  certainly  is, 
would  form  quite  a  new  feature  in  our  gardens, 
and  are  well  worthy  any  degree  of  trouble  that 
niOT  attend  their  discovery. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  above  instances 
of  luminosity  refer  only  to  the  living  and  healthy 
organism,  and  are  independent  of  that  phosphores- 
cence which  is  often  exhibited  during  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter.  That  this  light 
may  sometimes  depend  upon  phosphoric  excretion, 
is  very  likely,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  parts 
emitting  it  are  most  luminous  when  immersed  in 
pure  oxygen,  and  cease  to  emit  when  excluded 
from  that  element.  This  is  precisely  what  would 
take  place  with  a  stick  of  phosphorus  and  it  may 
be,  that  at  certain  seasons  phosphoric  substances 
are  taken  up  from  tbu  soil  by  tbe  growing  vege- 
table, and  excreted  under  those  conditions  of 
warmth,  moisture,  and  atmospheric  influence 
above  alluded  to.  It  is  equally  evident,  if  ob- 
servers are  not  mistaken  as  to  the  scintillating 
nature  of  the  light  occasionally  emitted,  that 
there  must  be  some  other  cause  than  phosphores- 
cence, and  to  no  agency  can  it  with  more  likeli- 
hood be  ascribed  than  to  electricity.  Tbe  earth 
and  atmosphere  are  often  in  different  electric 
states,  and  where  so,  the  leaves  and  apikelets  of 
vegetables  would  afford  the  most  prominent  poinis 
for  the  elimination  of  the  passing  fluid.  Besides 
the  luminosity  rising  from  phosphorescent  or 
electric  mattei;,  there  is  sometimes  light  occa- 
sioned by  actual  combustion  of  the  volatile  oils 
which  are  continually  flying  off  from  certain 
plants.  Thus  the  attuosphere  snrronnding  the 
dtiUatunu*  or  fraxineUa,  a  shrub  inhabiting  the 
Levant,  will  inflame  upon  the  application  of  fire, 
and  yet  the  plant  not  be  consumed. 

Turn  we  next  to  luminosity  in  animals— a 
phenomenon  which  has  been  observed  and  com- 
mented on  from  the  earliest  times  of  natural  his- 
tory. And  here,  again,  we  throw  out  of  view 
those  instances  of  phosphorescence,  which  arise 
from  decomposition,  and  which  have  been  ob- 
served over  tbe  spots  where  animals  are  buried, 
or  on  their  bodies  even  before  death,  as  in  oases 
of  human  consumption.  As  in  the  vegetable,  so 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  luminosity  is  a  rare  and 
somewhat  irregular  phenomenon,  appearing  not 
in  the  higher  and  more  perfect  races,  but  chiefly 
in  the  obscure  and  least  important.  The  most 
vivid,  perhaps,  of  all  luminous  ereatnres  is  the 
lantern-fly  of  the  tropics— the  Fulgora  lanter- 
naria  of  LinoBus — which  attains  a  length  of 
tliree  or  font  inches.  It  affords  a  light  so  great, 
diat  travellers  walking  by  night  are  said  to  be 
Mtahled  to  pursue  their  journey  with  sufBcieat 
certainty  if  thev  tie  one  or  two  of  them  to  a  stick, 
and  carry  this  before  them  in  the  manner  of  a 
torch.  It  is  common  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  and  is  described  by  Madame  Merian  in 


her  work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam.  '  The  Indians 
once  brought  me  (says  she,)  before  I  knew  that 
they  shone  by  night,  a  number  of  these  lantern 
flies,  which  I  shot  up  in  a  large  wooden  box.  In 
the  night  they  made  such  a  noise,  that  I  awoke 
in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a  light  to  be  brought,  not 
being  able  to  gucps  from  whence  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. As  soon  as  I  found  that  it  came  from 
the  box,  I  opened  it,  but  was  still  more  alarmed, 
and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  my  fright,  at  see- 
ing a  flame  of  fire  come  out  of  it ;  and  as  many 
animals  came  out,  so  many  different  flames  ap- 
peared. When  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  I  re- 
covered from  my  alarm,  and  again  collected  the 
insects, much  admiringtheirsplendid appearance.' 
The  light,  she  adds,  of  one  of  these  insects  is  so 
bright  that  a  person  may  see  to  read  a  newspaper 
by  it.  The  phosphorescence  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  hollow  part,  or  lantern,  of  the  head,  no 
other  part  of  tbe  animal  being  luminous.  It  is 
but  proper  to  add  that,  notwithstanding  this  posi- 
tive statement  of  Madame  Merian,  certain  natu- 
ralists not  only  question,  but  altogether  deny  the 
possession  of  luminosity  by  any  of  the  Fylgorida} 
a  denial,  which,  in  our  opinion,  rests  at  best  npon 
a  very  slender  foundation.  The  luminosity  of 
the  insects  differs  at  different  times,  and  under 
different  circumstances;  and  it  by  no  means 
proves  its  non-luminous  properties,  because  it 
gave  forth  no  light,  when  examined  by  the 
naturalists  in  question. 


OELEBRATKD  ENQUSH  OAKS. 

An  English  publication  gives  the  following  a«- 
count  of  the  most  celebrated  oaks  in  England : 
The  oldest  oak  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Parliament  Oak,  (from  the  tradition  of  Edward  I. 
holding  a  Parliament  under  its  branches)  in 
Climpstone  Park,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, the  park  being  almost  the  most  ancient  on 
the  island ;  it  was  a  park  before  the  Conquest, 
and  was  seised  as  such  by  the  eonqueror.  The 
tree  is  supposed  to  be  1600  years  old.  The 
tallest  oak  in  England  was  believed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  same  nobleman ;  it  was  called  the 
'  Duke's  walking  stick,'  was  higher  than  West- 
minister Abbey,  and  stood  till  of  late  years.  The 
largest  oak  in  England,  is  called  Calthrop  Oak, 
Yorkshire ;  it  measures  78  feet  in  circnmfereaoe 
where  the  trunk  meets  the  ground.  The  Three 
Shire  Oak,  at  Worksop,  is  so  called  from  its 
covering  part  of  the  counties  of  Tork,  Notting- 
ham, and  Derby.  It  had  the  greatest  expanse  of 
any  recorded  in  this  island,  drooping  over  767 
square  yards.  The  most  productive  oak  was  that 
of  Gelonos,  in  Monmouthshire,  felled  in  1810. 
Its  bark  brought  tlOOO,  and  iU  timber  tSSSO. 
In  the  mansion  of  Tredegar  Park,  Monmouth- 
shire, there  is  said  to  bo  a  room  42  feet  broad 
and  227  feet  long,  the  floor  and  vainscots  of 
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whioh  were  the  prodactJons  of  a  single  oak  tree 
grown  on  the  estate. 


For  Friends*  fntelllgencer. 

To . 

If  the  accompaajring  lines  are  worthy  a  place 
in  the  Intelligencer  thej  are  at  thy  disposal. 
Z'Actl  7th  day  with  its  shower  and  sunshine,  seemed 
a  fit  emblem  of  the  checkered  scenes  of  life ;  the 
calm  setting  of  the  sun,  like  the  passing  away  of 
a  good  spirit,  and  the  bright  Sabbath  morning 
which  succeeded,  a  typeof  the  everlastingpromises 
of  heaven.  Thine,  S.  D. 

A  SEVENTH  DAY  EVENING. 

The  tall  grass  wore  a  greener  hae 

Since  the  falling  showers, 
Which  bung  like  spangled  drop*  of  dew 

Upon  the  opening  liowen. 

The  richness  of  Italian  skies 

In  gorjjeous  beauty  dressed, 
Can  ne'er  surpass  the  brilliant  dies 

That  sank  that  eve  to  rest. 

*     From  o'er  the  eastern  hills  afar 
The  silvery  crescent  rose. 
While  one  by  one  a  placid  star 
Lay  on  the  blue  repose. 

The  solemn  hnsh  of  silence  fell 

On  hill  and  valley  fair. 
As  though  from  nature's  heart  would  well 

The  sacred  voice  of  prayer. 

The  day  was  done,  the  week  was  o'er, 
•Whvn  plodding  toil  should  ceane. 

And  on  the  Up  of  rest  once  more 
Lay  weariness  in  peace. 

The  ponderous  wheel  of  busy  cares 

Once  more  had  eeased  to  torn. 
And  holier  thoughts  and  purer  prayers 

Breathed  from  the  spirit's  urn. 

Fair  visions  of  a  higher  life 

Fell  calmly  on  that  boar. 
And  backward  rolled  the  surging  strife 

With  its  all  scathing  power. 

The  sun  in  glory  bad  gone  down 

The  crimson  colored  skies. 
And  shed  a  holy  radiance  round 

As  when  a  good  man  dies. 

The  mellow  light  and  golden  beams 

That  lingered  when  be  passed. 
Seemed  like  the  good  dee  Is  always  seen, 

The  mantle  backward  cast. 

Tbronghoot  the  watchi-s  of  the  night 
The  brighteot  stars  that  shone. 

Seemed  bat  to  guide  the  spirit's  flight 
To  its  angelic  home. 

And  when  the  sabbath  morning  came. 

So  fair,  serene  aud  cjim, 
I  thought  the  crown  of  life  was  gained. 

The  barp  and  waving  palm. 

Fit  emblems  are  such  diys  as  this 

To  man  so  often  given. 
Of  brixbt  millenniuins  of  bliss 
And  holy  hope*  of  heaven. 

Cahkib  Bcu.. 
10  aia.  6lA,  18M. 


THE  SNOWDROP  IN  THE  POOR  MAN'S 
WINDOW. 
It  was  a  darksome  alley 

Where  light  but  seldom  shone. 
Save  when  at  noon  a  sun  ray  touched 

The  little  sill  of  stone 
Beneath  the  poor  man's  window, 

Whose  weary  life  was  bound, 
To  waste  at  one  dull,  ceaseless  task 

The  passing  season  round. 

Spring's  dewy  breath  of  perfume. 

And  Summer's  wealth  ot  flowers, 
Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn's  leaves 

Ne'er  blest  bis  lonely  hours; 
He  knew  too  well  when  Winter 

Came  howling  forth  again — 
He  knew  it  by  the  firejess  grate. 

The  snow  and  plashing  rain. 

Pierced  by  the  frost-winds  beating. 

His  cheerless  task  he  plied  ; 
Want  chained  him  ever  to  the  loom, 

By  the  little  window's  side ; 
But  when  the  days  grew  longer, 

He  stole  one  happy  hour. 
To  tend,  within  a  broken  vase, 

A  pale  and  slender  flower. 

How  tenderly  he  moved  it 

To  catch  the  passing  ray. 
Anil  smiled  to  see  its  folded  leaves 

Grow  greener  every  day ; 
His  faded  eyes  were  lifted  oft. 

To  uatch  the  Snow-drop  bloom- 
To  him  it  seemed  a  star  of  light 

WithiA  that  darksome  room. 
And  as  he  gently  moved  it 

Near  to  the  sun-touched  pane. 
Oh  I  who  can  tell  what  memories 

Were  busy  ii;  bis  brain  / 
Perchance  bis  home  in  childhood 

In  a  sylvan  valley  lay  ; 
And  he  beard  the  voice  of  running  streanii, 

And  the  green  leaves  rustling  play. 
Perchance  a  long-departed 

But  cherished  dream  of  yore. 
Rose  up  through  the  mist  of  Want  and  Toil 

To  bless  bis  heart  once  more. 
•    A  voice  ol  music  whispered 

Sweet  wonis  into  bis  ear, 
And  be  lived  again  that  moonlight  o'er. 

Gone  by  for  many  a  year. 
Or  but  the  love  of  Nature 

Within  his  bosom  stirred — 
The  same  sweei  call  that's  answered  by 

The  blossom  and  the  bird  ; 
The  free,  unfettered  worship 

I'aid  by  the  yearning  soul. 
When  it  teems  to  feel  its  wing  expand 

To  reach  a  brighter  goal. 
An  aspiration,  showing 

Earth  binds  us  not  her  slave, 
But  we  crave  a  higher  being, 

A  life  beyond  the  grave. 


Tho  object  of  all  true  education  is  to  vitalizo 
knowledge.  Some  teachers  instruct  their  echular't 
very  thoroughly,  who  never  oducato  theui  at  all. 
They  teach  ibeui  to  cooiuiit  the  rales  of  their 
aritbiuetio  or  grammar  by  heart,  but  never  load 
them  to  ooiupreheud  a  single  principle;  make 
them  learii  thuu.isnds  of  names  of  places,  without 
giving  them  an  idea  of  geography. 
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lonwpondenee  of  tbc  Roclmtd  Dall/ Anerlcas. 

the  iron  deposits  of  i.ake  8upebi0b. 
Marquette  on  Lake  Superior,  1855. 

Hitherto  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Superior 
have  oommanded  the  chief  attention,  and  have 
been  more  favorably  and  widely  known  than  the 
iron  deposits  in  the  same  region  ;  bnt  I  am  in> 
dined  to  think  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
interests  will  soon  be  changed  ;  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day  (he  iron  interest  at  Marquett«  slone, 
will  weigh  down  many  times  the  whole  copper 
business  of  the  upper  peninsula.  Three  mate- 
rial facts  oononr  to  render  this  supposition  pro- 
bable, vie:  The  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron 
ore,  its  groat  purity,  and  the  superior  qmrifty  of 
the  iron  made  from  it.  If  these  three  great 
elements  are  in  fact  present,  an  iron  interest 
must  grow  up  here,  and  that  too  within  a  short 
period,  of  a  magnitude  far  beyond  anything  in 
this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

It  is  difficult,  by  any  description,  to  convoy 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  iron  de- 
posit. Actual  observation  is  necessary  to  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  wonderful  character.  The 
Jackson  Mountain,  or  mure  properly  bill,  is 
about  fourteen  miles  west  from  Marquette  in  the 
midst  of  ft  dense  forest,  and  was  nearly  inacces- 
sible until  a  road  was  cut  through  and  broken. 
This  furnishes  the  roost  satisfactory  exhibition 
of  the  rock  ore,  as  the  mountain  has  been  opened 
and  worked,  expoiiiug  a  naked  ledge  of  blue 
black  rook, — o/tolid  iron  rock,  nearly  as  rich 
in  its  native  bed  as  the  best  pig  iron.  A  little 
beyond  this  ledge,  in  the  forest,  are  some  two 
or  throe  blue  black  boulders  of  great  size,  rising 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  to  which,  it  is  said,  an  Indian  oonductcd 
a  Mr.  Ctirr  in  1845,  to  show  him  what  he  called 
a  specimen  of  the  "  heavy  stone,"  and  upon  a 
tree  close  by  is  cut  the  name  of  Carr  as  discore- 
rer,  and  the  dato.  He  afterwards  entered  a 
mile  square,  making  this  point  the  oentre  of  his 
location ;  and  being  a  resident  of  Jaekson, 
Michigan,  he  and  others  organized  the  Jackson 
Iron  Company,  and  called  this  the  Jackson  Iron 
Mountain.  Oarr,  however,  was  not  the  original 
discoverer.  William  Burt,  Government  Sur- 
veyor, had  observed  ore  as  early  as  1841,  at  va- 
rious points  between  the  "  Soo"  and  Marquette, 
among  other  places  above  the  "  pictured  rocks," 
und  in  1814  he,  with  his  son  John  Bart,  then 
both  engaged  in  the  Government  Survey  of  these 
lands,  discovered  rock  ore  at  various  places  for 
seven  miles  upon  the  ridges  now  known  as  the 
Jackson,  the  Cleveland  and  the  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Mountains,  the  latter  of  which  it  now  the 
property  of  John  Burt,  Hemao  B.,  Geo.  H., 
and  Snmual  P.  Ely. 

About  two  miles  beyond  the  Jaokson  Iron 
Mountain,  is  the  Cleveland,  and  about  one  mile 
west  of  that  is  the  Lake  Saperior,  at  a  distance 
of  seventeen  miles  from  Marquette.     These  are 


the  principal,  although  not  the  only  depo- 
sits of  iron  ore  in  the  Peninsula.  These  hills 
are  about  tho  same  in  general  appearance,  rising 
about  100  to  120  feet,  and  are  parallel  ranges, 
rather  than  part  of  a  continuous  chain.  Along 
the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  upon  their  sides,  are 
boulders  of  rock  detached  by  some  means 
from  the  main  bed,  while  in  other  places  tho 
rock  crops  out,  and  in  others,  especially  Lake 
Superior  Mountain,  the  ledge  is  uncovered  for 
several  liundred  feet  in  succession,  literally  a 
ledge  of  massive  rock  of  unknown  depth,  for 
no  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 
the  deposit,  in  width  from  500  to  1000  feet,  and 
extending  with  frequent  outcrops  on  the  Lake 
Superior  Mountain  along  a  distance  of  three 
miles. 

The  latter  mountain  is  the  one  we  examined 
most  carefully,  in  visiting  which,  a  party  of  us 
spent  two  days  encamped  in  the  woods.  It  is 
entirely  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more  iron  ore  in 
sight,  needing  no  excavation  to  find  it,  than 
can  be  removed  in  one  generation,  by  the  rail- 
road now  being  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  carrying  it  to  the  lake,  which  it  will  do  at 
the  rate  of  six  hundred  tons  per  day. 

The  ore  is  also  far  richer  than  any  other 
found  in  the  United  States.  A  large  portion  of 
it  will  yield  from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  and  it 
would  be  worth  working  if  it  yielded  but  30. 
Its  mineral  richness  is  not  tho  least  singular  fea- 
ture in  the  case. 

The  quality  remains  to  be  considered.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  iron  are  needed  fur  mechanical 
purposes  ;  one  requiring  a  hard,  another  a  soft, 
one  a  malleable,  another  a  tenacious  iron ;  and 
a  mixture  of  ore  is  very  common  to  secure  the 
particular  properties  sought.  A  tough  tena- 
cious iron  is  the  best  for  heavy  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  and  also  for  railroad  iron.  Tlie  iron  made 
from  this  ore  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  tough  and 
tenacious.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  iron  which 
is  found  to  be  tough  enough  to  handle  mass  cop- 
per with  when  made  into  hooks.  But  there  is  a 
very  significant  recognition  of  the  tenacity  of 
this  iron  to  bo  found  in  the  fact,  that  £.  K.  Col- 
lins has  established  a  forge  here  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  out  iron  for  the  machineir 
of  his  new  ocean  steams^hip  Adriatic,  now  build- 
ing, and  he  was,  as  I  am  told,  induced  to  this 
by  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon  the  iron, 
which  resulted  in  establishing  its  superior  quality. 

The  rock  is  easily  blasted.  At  the  Jackson 
mountain  they  have  turned  off  100  tons  in  a 
single  blast.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be 
done  for  28.  per  ton,  which  is  owing  to  the  brit- 
tle character  of  the  rock,  and  its  position  above 
the  surrounding  surface.  In  its  mineralogical 
character,  I  believe  the  ore  is  both  specular  and 
magnetic.  The  finest  specimens  in  richness  are 
of  the  granular  species,  bnt  the  bulk  of  the  ore 
as  we  have  seen  the  beds  opened,  presents  a  sur- 
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fuse    somewhat  laminated,  glistening    and  ail- 
▼erj. 

There  are  three  small  forges  here  engaged  in 
making  charcoal  iron ;  and  a  good  deal  of  ore 
iii  shipped  from  time  to  time  down  the  lake ;  but 
as  jet  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  waj  of 
using  these  vast  deposits  of  iron  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  their  importance.  They  are, 
however,  preparing  the  way.  Heman  d.  Kly 
is  constructing  a  railroad  to  the  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Mountain  at  the  expense  of  $200,000,  and 
will  have  sOnie  seven  miles  of  it  in  operation  the 
present  season.  To^ay  a  freight  engine  of  the 
first  class,  tho  "  Sebastopol,"  was  received  from 
the  dock  and  placed  upon  the  first  division  of 
the  road.  The  proprietors  of  the  Jackson  and 
Cleveland  Mountain  have  constructed  a  frame 
railroad,  which  will  commence  operations  this 
fall,  and  besides,  the  Sharon  Company,  who  are 
part  owners  of  the  Jackson  mine,  are  construct- 
ing an  immense  dock  and  breakwater,  on  which 
they  have,  as  I  am  told,  already  expended  be- 
tween 940  and  |50,000.  L.  H.  M. 


WONDERFVt  CATS. 

A  most  extraordinary  cave  was  recently  dis- 
covered in  Howard  county,  between  Glasgow 
and  Cooper's  bottom.  One  of  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood,  wanting  rock  to  build,  went  to  an 
ac^acent  hill-side  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying 
them.  In  striking  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  a  sound 
was  emitted,  plainly  indicating  that  the  hill-side 
was  hollow  beneath ;  and,  proceeding  to  remove 
the  dirt  covering  the  sarfaoe,  he  discovered  a  wall 
built  of  Htone,  evidently  bj  human  hands.  This 
he  displaced,  and  it  gave  him  entrance  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  which  he  fouod  a  most  extraor- 
dinary natural  curiosity.  The  cave  has  been  ex- 
plored to  tho  distance  of  500  yards.  Twenty- 
five  yards  from  the  entrance  is  a  sort  of  room,  the 
side:)  of  which  present  a  brilliant  and  wonderful 
appearance.  Q'he  writer,  who  entered  the  cave 
with  a  lantern,  says : 

"  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  I  entered  the 
principal  chauiber,  that,  by  a  single  light,  pre- 
bentcd  the  moat  magnificent  scene  I  ever  beheld. 
The  ceiling  of  this  splendid  cavern  is  some  twen- 
ty feet  high,  and  of  a  hcctagun  form,  the  whole 
ceiling  prestenling  a  shining  surface,  as  though  it 
was  set  with  diamonds." 

Very  near  the  mouth,  another  writer  says, 
there  is  a  stone  shaped  like  a  horse,  but  not  so 
large,  being  only  about  three  feet  high : 

"  The  head,  neck,  and  the  body  are  entirely 
finished,  and  a  part  of  one  hind-log  and  alt  the 
rest  is  solid  stone.  The  neck  is  made  of  three 
pieoes,  and  stuck  or  fastened  together  something 
like  cabinet-makers  put  the  comers  of  drawers 
together,  ( dove-tailed);  the  rest  is  all  solid." 

In  another  part  of  the  cave  the  walls  on  one 
side  are  very  smooth.    Ou  these  walls  nnmeroas 


letters,  figures,  and  hieroglyphics  appear,  most 
of  which,  however,  are  so  defaced  as  to  render 
them  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  1, 
2,  6,  and  7,  are  quite  plain.  Just  above  these  ' 
figures,  the  letters  DON  and  CARLO  are  legi- 
ble. Further  on,  the  letters  J.  H.  S.  appear  on 
the  wall.  An  arm  of  the  main  cavern  has  also 
been  discovered,  and  has  been  explored  some  200 
yards,  i  A  writer  says  : 

"  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  this  extraordinary 
oave  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  the  other 
rooms.  The  walla  have  a  peculiar  and  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy,  occasioned,  I  discovered,  from 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  stone,  as  we  fir«t  believed, 
we  fooftd  them  to  be  of  a  metal,  very  much  re- 
sembling sulphate  of  iron,  but  more  of  a  silvery 
appearance.  We  had  not  proceeded  very  far, 
before  we  heard  a  rumbling  noise  that  occasion- 
ally broke  upon  our  ear  in  notes  the  most  thril- 
ling and  melodious  I  ever  heard.  We  stood  for 
a  considerable  time  in  breathless  silence,  to  catch 
the  most  enchanting  sounds  that  ever  greeted 
the  ear  of  man,  and  it  was  only  at  an  interval  that 
we  could  summon  courage  to  explore  its  source, 
which  we  did,  and  were  much  surprised  to  find 
it  proceeded  from  a  gushing  spring  in  the  side  of 
the  wall.  The  sounds  we  heard  we  found  to  be 
produced  by  the  fall  of  the  water,  and  varied  by 
the  current  of  air  before  alluded  to,  which  we 
then  found  to  be  very  strong.  We  each  took  a 
hearty  draught  of  the  limpid  water  of  this  gush- 
ing spring,  and,  after  surveying  the  diamond  wall 
of  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  world,  we 
commenced  retracing  our  steps  to  its  month, 
when  we  found  it  to  be  quite  dark,  and  eight 
o'clock  at  night."— Afiiisovn  Staletman, 


FIVK    BUNDBKD    D0LLAB8  WORTH   OF    LIQUOR 
DBBTROTED. 

Our  little  neighbor,  Noblesville,  up  north, 
seems  determined  to  lead  the  State  in  devotion 
to  temperance  and  hostility  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  we  recorded  its  stinging 
verdict  in  the  case  of  a  liquor  seller  who  had 
made  a  decent  man  a  drunkard,  and  now  we  are 
called  upon  to  relate  an  act  if  possible  more 
creditable  to  them.  The  story,  as  told  as  by  a 
gentleman  of  that  place,  runs  thus : 

An  Irishman,  whose  name  our  informant  did 
not  know,  got  beastly  drunk  on  Tuesday,  a  bit- 
ter cold  day,  and  in  order  to  raise  money  to  buy 
the  liquor,  pawned  a  portion  of  his  clothes.  To- 
wards evening  he  started  for  home,  but  being 
overcome  by  liquor  and  the  cold,  he  stopped 
and  tried  to  crawl  into  a  deserted  house  a  short 
distance  from  the  town,  to  sleep.  He  froze  to 
death ;  and  some  time  the  next  day  his  body  was 
discovered  and  brought  to  town  and  deposited 
in  the  court  house.  A  good  deal  of  feeling  was 
aroused  in  the  place,  and  a  Temperance  lecturer 
from  Ohio,  calling  himself  the  «  Ohio  Self  Sharp- 
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eoer,"  vho  happened  to  be  in  town,  annonnoed 
that  he  would  preach  the  man's  funeral  that 
night  (Wednesday)  at  the  Court  house.  When 
the  time  came  a  very  large  crowd  was  in  attend- 
ance. The  lecturer,  with  the  poor  Irishman's 
corpse  before  him,  spoke  of  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance with  such  feeling  and  effect  that  the 
excitement  of  the  crowd,  when  he  quit,  was 
intense.  As  soon  as  he  was  done,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  the  oldest  and  most  respec- 
table citizens  of  the  place  should  wait  upon  the 
men,  Messrs.  Boquet  &  Russell,  who  had  sold 
the  li({ttor  to  the  unfortunate  roan,  and  ascertain 
on  what  terms  they  would  sell  out  and  bind  them- 
selves never  to  sell  liquor  in  the  town  again. 

The  committee,  with  Dr.  T.  T.  Butler  at  their 
head,  at  once  went  to  see  the  liquor  dealers,  and 
were  assured  that  for  the  cost  of  the  liquor, 
(about  $500)  they  would  sell  out,  and  bind  them- 
selves as  required.  The  committee  returned  to 
the  meeting  and  reported,  and  it  was  at  once  de- 
termined to  raise  the  money.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  were  raised  in  ten  dollar  contribu- 
tions, and  in  a  very  short  time  enough  was  secured 
to  justify  the  committee  in  closing  their  bargain 
with  the  dealers. 

They  at  onc^  proceeded  to  the  grocery,  secured 
the  liquor,  brought  it  up  to  the  Court  House, 
burnt  what  of  it  would  burn,  and  threw  the  rest 
into  the  gutter.  A  bonfire  was  made  of  the 
barrels ;  there  was  no  more  liqiior  in  NMuvillc 
to  make  anybody  drunk.  Everybody,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  the  whole  town  in  fact, 
turned  out  to  witness  the  ceremony. — Indiana 
Slate  Journal. 


Ephraim  gays,  that  if  men's  jaws  were  in- 
tended for  tubacco  pressas,  they  would  have 
screws  in  (hem. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS.  , 
Fbona  AND  Mkal. — Flour  ii  in  limited  sup|ily,  and 
the  tnarlcet  is  quiet  but  prices  firm  Sales  of  standard 
brands  at  $8  68  ;  sales  for  home  ronsamption  at  $8  73  a 
$9  00  for  common  and  extra  brands,  and  fancy  lots 
at  $9  25  a  SlO  00  per  barrel.  Little  is  doinf  in  Rye 
Flour ;  hall's  are  steady  at  S6  73.  Penna.  Corn  Meal  it 
hell  at  $4  SO  per  bbl.,  with  light  sales. 

Gaam. —  There  is  a  fair  sopply  of  Wheat  but  prices 
are  barely  maintained  Sales  of  4500  bushels  prims 
Southern  and  Penna.  red  at  $3  00.  and  $2  13  for  19,800 
bushels  of  good  Southern  white,  alloat.  Rye  is  not  so 
much  in  di-mand— 2000  bushels  Western  sold  at  f  I  33, 
and  1000  bushels  Pennsylvania  at  $1  23.  Corn  is 
scarce  at  96c.  afloat.  A  small  lot  of  new  sold  at  60  a 
6!ie.  Uala  are  in  fair  demand  ;  sales  of  ordinary  and 
good  Penn'ylvania  and  Delaware  at  43r. 

CATrLB  MAaKBf. — There  was  a  slight  falling  of 
last  week  in  the  supplies  of  Beef  Cattle  and  other 
stock,  though  the  arrivals  have  been  quite  equal  to  the 
demand.  At  TorbertN  Avenue  Drove  Yar-I  there  ar- 
rived 470  cattle,  100  cows  and  calves,  2000  sheep,  and 
30  horso'i;  the  prices  of  which  were,  f>r  Beeves,  $8  to 
$9  per  too  lbs. ;  Sheep,  $2  79  to  $4  SO  per  head  |  and 
Lambs  from  $2  09  to  $4  00.  Cows  and  Calves  sold 
at  $30  and  %Ti  Hogs  in  gooJ  demand,  and  were  dis- 
posed of  at  from  $0  to  $9  23  per  100  Iba. 


pHESTERFIELO  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\J  BOyS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1833,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  iMsion,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  otber  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges. 

For  further  particolars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDOWAY, 
Crotawieks  P.  O.,  Bnrlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

lOtb  mo.  13tb,  183S— 3m.  pd. 

IT  it  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
.LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  Slh  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Term*  963  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  iucluding  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Priueipal, 

9tb  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BUYS,  at  Eldridge't  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  I2th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  tession. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will   be   de- 
livered by  a  praclic.ll  Chemist. 
For  Circulars  of  bcbool,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLirCRAFT, 
»th  mo.  IS— 9m.       Eldridg^*  HiU,  Stimt  Co.,  NJ. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of>this  School,  uhich  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  mouth 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weel(s. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Gyberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell't 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Matbe- 
roaties  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  ot  the  pupils. 

TKaMS. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

By  berry.  Pa. 
Rfftrtaeet. 

CiiABLsa  Stokes,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 

William  Parky,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

CHAaLES  Kaighr,  Camden,  N.  J.  , 

CnaaLEB  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

JoBM  StMHOHS,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

A.  T.  W.  WaiOBT,  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,  Philada., 
Principal  of  tAj  Normal  School. 

8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 


WANTED.— A  Female  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
a  School  for  Girls,  under  the  care  of  Camden 
Preparative  Meeting.  For  information  apply  to  Jomk 
Hdun,  Camden,  Delaware,  or  to  Wm.  W.  Mookb,  No. 
100  South  Fifth  St.,  I'hiladelphia. 

MEASONEl)  LUMBER-constantly  on  hand   and 
)^  for  sale  by  R.  A.  &  J.  3.  Wiixiams  &  Co., 
N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  Sts. 
It.  A.  WiLLiaMs,  J 
i.  i,  Wiixiamb, 
8th  mo.  4 — 3m.  F.  SuoBMAKaa. 


oia. 
UM,i 


Merrihew  fc  Thompaon,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb. 
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Pot  Fricod*'  In(«lllgwic«r. 

Many  worthy  and  fai^ful  members  of  our  Re- 
ligions Society  in  former  yearn,  are  now  only 
known  bjf  name  to  the  present  body  of  Friends, 
beeaaee  they  have  long  ainoe  been  gathered  with 
"  the  genenU  aiaembly  and  church  of  the  first 
bom,"  aad  only  a  few  are  now  aojournerson  the 
earth,  who  were  personally  aoqoainted  with  them. 
Among  these  is  James  Simpeon — a  man  so  re- 
markable for  the  primitive  simplicity  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  manners  as -to  correspond  with  all 
oar  ideas  of  the  ancient  Patriarchs.  Strikingly 
so,  is  he  remembered  by  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle ;  so  fall  of  evidences  too  of  the  Christian  love 
and  haman  kindness  which  prevailed  in  his  soal, 
that  tbongh  he  was  considered  by  the  youth  as 
one  bat  "  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  only 
waiting  for  the  veil  of  flesh  to  be  laid  aside,  to 
enter  into  eompanionship  with  them,  there  was 
nothing  to  set,  or  to  keep  them  at  a  distanoe  from 
him,  bat  contrariwise,  an  attraction  toward  him, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  tbe  blessednefs  of 
that  state  to  which  he  had  attained.  There  are 
-  still  surviving  some  of  those  who  can  add  their 
seals  to  this  testimony ;  and  will  not  some  of  these 
Mitttibate  for  the  pages  of  the  Intelligeneer  some 
of  tSieir  reminiscenees  ?  This  will  be  obeying 
the  oommand,  "gather  np  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  nothing  be  lost."  On  the  sheets  of 
this  paper  and  in  its  bound  volumes,  they  may 
prove  as  the  "  bread  oast  apon  the  waters." 

#Re  o^  the  charaoteristios  of  his  public  ser- 
viees  in  the  ministry,  was  tbe  use  of  similes  in 
eomparing  aatnrai  and  spiritual  things.  Impres- 
sively  would  he  reprasent  the'Aq^ind  aad  soul  of 
ana,  as  a  room  in  a  house,  into  'Which  the  light 
of  the  son  woold  shine,  if  the  toindnmt  and  doors 
losra  kept  opM;  butif  they  were  closed,  its  beams 
ooold  net  penetrate,  and  every  *thin%  within  it 
was  liable  to  beoome  dusty  and  mouldy ;  tkeapi- 
d«M  wald  spin  their  wen  and  live  anmolnsted 


in  the  comers,  and  all  these  things  being  thtU  vp 
in  the  dark  would  be  out  of  sight,  and  the  occti- 
pant  in  measure  unconscious  of  them. 

But  when  the  doors  and  windows  were  opened 
there  was  a  disclosure  of  the  state  of  the  apart- 
ment; the  mould  and  the  accumulated  dust,  the 
spiders  and  cobwebs,  and  even  the  minute  parti- 
cles moving  in  the  sunbeams  were  revealed.  The 
necessity  was  then  felt  of  an  effort  to  remove 
every  offensive  thing,  or  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture to  clean  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  platter. 

Thus  beautifully  did  he,  as  in  an  all^ry,  de- 
scribe tbe  free  agency  of  man,  and  call  upon  all, 
but  especially  the  young,  to  "  open,  the  door*  emd 
windows  of  their  hearts,  that  the  tun  of  Riffhteovt- 
ness  might  shin/!  lit " — that  sun  of  Righteousness, 
which,  although  it  sets  our  sins  iu  order,  and 
plain  in  view  before  us,  yet  comes  "  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings,"  to  all  who  desire  to  be  washed 
in  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  become  accepta- 
ble in  the  Divine  sight. 

He  would  at  other  times  impressively  call  upon 
"the  young  men  of  the  Princes  of  the  provinces," 
to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  which  he  speoift> 
ed  as  the  mighty  torrent  of  evil  and  wrong,  that 
unleiftit  was  withstood,  would  be  victorious  over 
the  good  and  the  right. 

Thus  feebly  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  reseoe 
from  oblivion  some  characteristios  of  this  father 
in  Israel.  May  it  not  be  hoped  that  other  inci- 
dents of  his  life  and  those  of  many  other  worthies, 
now  treasured  in  the  memories  of  some,  who  era 
long  must  jpaju  away  from  earth,  will  be  written 
diiwn,  and  thus  prove  iustructive,  and  eneourag- 
ing  to  those  left  behind  them  on  this  stage  of 
action.  We  know  that  our  valued  friend  John 
Oomly  has  preserved  in  bis  miscellanies  a  vast 
store  of  the  good  and  the  nsefhl.  Bat  are  then 
not  still,  in  some  of  the  store-houses  of  memoij, 
other  items  which  ought  alike  to  be  rescued  f 

iiives  of  great  men,  all  remind  n* 

We  may  m  ike  our  tivti  sublime, 
And  deponing  leave  behind  us 

Foot  printg  on  the  sands  of  lis**; 
Foot  prints,  wbieb  perhaps  aaotlier 

Straggling  on  life's  troubled  main. 
Some  forlorn  and  sblpwreosed  brother, 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again. 

Snob  lives  as  Jaeob  Lindley's,  Waner  M if- 
Sin's,  John  Kapson's,  aad  a  host  of  others  have 
ieftsach  ibot  pfiats.     Let  as  do  what  we  eao  tf 
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prevent  them   from  being  washed  out  by  the 
wavea  of  coming  generadons. 

Extrast*  from  a  Memoir  of  Bjouaxd  Bktnolds, 
iy  Ait  ffrand-davghler. 

(CoatiDiicd  from  pa|e  fai.) 

We  are  nearly  withont  any  familiar  details  of 
my  grandfather's  daily  life :  he  does  no^  appear 
to  have  been  communicative  to  any  one  on  per- 
sonal or  trifling  incidents  and  occurrences.  Let- 
tw-writing  was  considered  by  him  as  a  substitate 
for  conversation,  and  chiefly  as  conveying  an  in* 
(erohange  of  tbongbt  or  sentiment,  expressed  in 
his  own  case,  in  a  didactic  and  somewhat  formal 
manner,  and  rarely  descending  to  domestic  or 
trifling  subjects,  fits  extensive  correspondence, 
and  his  habit  of  copying  every  letter  ^hat  he 
wrote,  must  have  oocapied  no  small  portion  of 
his  time ;  and  the  invention  of  the  copypg  ma- 
chine was  an  important  one  to  him. 

Having  made  considerable  purchases  of  land 
.in  Somersetshire,  besides  buying  the  Manor  of 
Madely,  in  which  Coalbrook  Dale  was  situated, 
he  had  great  enjoyment  in  planting  an^  improv- 
ing these  estates,  and  laying  out  walks  through 
the  woods.  Those  upon  Lincoln  Hill,  which 
were  of  some  extent,  were  made  expressly  fur  the 
workmen,  and  seats  were  put  up  at  4>ffc'»ut 
points,  where  they  commanded  beautiful,  views ; 
they  were  called  "  The  Workmen's  WaU^,"  and 
were  a  source  of  much  iunocent  enjoyment,  es- 
j>eoially  on  a  Sabbath,  when  the  men,  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children,  were  induced 
to  spend  the  afternoon  or  evening  there,  jnstead 
of  at  the  public-house.  In  this  wood  h,e,built  a 
very  pretty  rustic  cottage  for  his  danghiir,  con- 
taining sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Mrsons 
who  inhabited  it,  whilst  three  upper  roo^s  were 
sot  apart  for  his  daughter's  use,  and  were,  by  her 
furnished  in  excellent  taste,  with  the  plainness 
.and  simplicity  of  a  real  cottage;  and  in  this  quiet 
retreat,  she  at  timds  resided  for  days  tqgether. 
The  eottage,  which  was  beautifully  situated,  still 
lenains.  i 

So  much  alive  was  Richard  Beynolds  tp  every 
call  of  duty,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  eithcf  negli- 
gent or  oppressive  as  a  landlord.  , 

Archdeacon  Plymley,  in  his  "  Surv^  of  Shrop- 
shire," thus  alludes  to  him:— "The  population 
of  the  parish  of  Madely,  in  which  Coalbrook 
Dale  is  situated,  has  increased  very  much,  tn  Jan- 
uary, 1782,  it  contained  440  houses,  560  families, 
26d0  persons;  in  March,  1798,  it  contai4ed754 
houses,  851  families,  36«  7  persons.  In  viewing 
this  increase,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the 
houses  are  incroasod  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
either  the  families  or  persons,  which  bespeaks 

S eater  prosperity  and  comfort  than  heretofore,  and 
«  arisen,  as  well  from  the  benevolence  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  as  from  the  works.  He  h^  built 
asany  comfortable  houses  for  old  and  dJstresaed 
s,  and  grauted  a  great  number  of  leaaes  ot 


wast-e  land,  in  the  proportion,  if  I  recollect  right, 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  each  person,  to 
build  on,  they  paying  a  fine  of  five  guineas  for  a 
lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  and  five  shillings  a 
year  ground  rant." 

In  1772,  my  grandfather  exerted  himself  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  making  a  towing- 
path  for  horses  to  tow  the  vessels  up  the  River 
Severn,  considering  the  employment  of  men  for 
this  purpose  as  not  only  degrading  and  unseemly, 
but  as  the  means  of  harboring  and  collecting  per- 
sons of  bad  character,  and  facilitating  a  system 
of  plunder  injurious  tp  the  trade  and  destructive 
of  the  morals  of  the  people  engaged  in  it.  Some 
years  later  he  became  a  member  of  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Severn ;  but  the  efforts  made  were  unsuccess- 
ful, the  measure  being  opposed  in  Parliament  by 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  towns,  who  mis- 
took their  own  interest,  whilst  others  neglected 
to  give  it  that  support  which  the  great  and  obvi- 
ous advantages  that  such  an  improvement  would 
have  conferred  upon  them  entitled  the  projectors 
to  expect.  In  1788  an  act  was  obtained  for 
making  a  canal  from  the  principal  iron  works  in 
Shropuiire  to  the  Severn — this  was  the  last  work 
of  a  public  nature  in  which  he  took  a  part. 

The  g^at  improvements  in  the  steam  engine, 
invented  by  James  Watt,  which  were  adopted  at 
Ketky  in  1778,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  iron 
trade.  The  greater  degree  of  knowledge  and  in* 
genuity  required  in  the  construction  of  these  en- 
gines, and  of  the  machinery  which  the  use  of 
them  introduced,  led  to  a  rapid  improvement  in 
the  minds  and  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
through  the  habits  of  reflection  and  the  desire 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  excited  by  the 
wonderful  results  of  the  genius  of  this  great  man. 
Kichard  Ueynolds  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
introduction  and  success  of  his  steam-engine. 
For  no  one  did  he  entertain  sentiments  of  more 
affectionate  esteem  than  for  James  Watt,  and  he 
admired  and  revered  to  the  end  of  hb  life,  the 
talents,  the  varied  acquirements  and  the  virtues, 
of  this  peenliarly-acoompliahed  man. 

From  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Trimaser, 
and  some  of  bis  letters  to  Earl  Gowerand  others, 
we  learn  how  deeply  he.  was  interested  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  work-people.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  he  built  a  school-bouse,  near  his 
own  residence,  at  Ketley;  but,  at  that  time,  snd> 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  population  by  which  he 
was  surrounded,  that  not  only  were  the  chilAren 
unmanageable  and  most  unwilling  to  learn,  bat 
the  parents  would  only  sand  them  on  oouditioa 
of  being  paid  fqr  Uieir  attendanoe.  His  exer- 
tions at  Coalbrook  Bale  were  more  sneaoalnL 
The  ministry  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Fletcher,  of 
Madely,  had  prodneed  a  beneficial  and  lasting 
eSsct  OB  the  pe<^le  in  that  part  of  the  aaautrji 
and,  ao  far  from  being  indifferent  to  the  vmlne  of 
a  good  edooatioa  for  uuat  efciMfea,  dtey  aagerlj 
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ftT«il«d  thenisetves  of  the  eSbrts  made  in  their 
behalf.  In  addition  to  a  large  week-day  school, 
two  Sunday-Bohools  were  established  and  wdl 
snpported.  Nor  was  his  interest  confined  to  his 
own  neighl>orhood ;  he  contributed  liberally  to 
the  Friends'  school  at  Ackworth,  and  to  the 
building  of  schools  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Although,  by  the  attention  of  his  son,  my 
grsndCtther  was  relieved  in  some  degree  from  the 
arduous  dutiea  of  his  position,  as  managing  part- 
ner of  a  large  and  increasing  iron-work,  other 
eiroumstances  of  a  more  public  nature  called  for 
his  exertions.  The  distress  oonsequent  upon  the 
deficient  harvest  of  1782,  induced  him  to  unite 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  in  rais- 
ing a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  food,  and 
in  framing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  an  assoei* 
ation  for  relieving  the  "  industrious,  and  truly 
indigent,"  by  which  the  attention  of  the  mxgiR- 
trates  and  landed  proprietors  was  turned  to  other 
objects  intimately  connecte  i  with  the  happiness 
of  the  laboring  classes.  The  number  of  public 
houses  was  diminished,  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
against  drunkenness  were  enforced,  the  practice 
of  paying  workmen  at  public  houses  was  severely 
censured,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  abolish 
a  custom  to  demoralising  in  its  effects,  not  only 
on  the  men,  the  employers,  and  their  agents, — 
but  also  entailing,  in  this  time  of  scarcity,  star- 
vation on  their  nmilies.  From  those  judicious 
measures,  more  effectual  relief  and  more  perma- 
nent advantages  were  derived  by  the  poor  people, 
than  from  the  dintribation  of  food  at  low  prices: 
which  yet  appeared  absolutely  necessary  under 
the  circumstances.  Flour  or  rice  was,  for  this 
purpose,  bought  at  Liverpool;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  excitement  in  the  oonntry,  that  a  guard 
of  men  on  horseback  was  required  to  protect  the 
canal  boat,  and  prevent  its  being  stopped,  and  the 
flour  taken  possession  of  by  other  parties  equally 
in  want.  The  recurreooe  of  a  scarcity  of  food  in 
1796,  again  called  forth  his  feelings  of  deep  com- 
miseration for  the  starving  and  distressed  state 
of  the  poor;  and,  ag  on  the  former  occasion,  he 
united  with  the  neighboring  gentlemen  and  land- 
holders to  adopt  some  efficient  mode  to  save  them 
ftom  absolute  starvation. 

Bariy  in  the  year  1788,  the  horrers  of  the 
slave-trade  became  generally  known,  and  peti- 
tions to  Parliariieut  were  presented  fbr  its  ame- 
lioration, and  ultimate  abolition.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  ftrat  occasion  on  which  Richard 
Beynolda  felt  himself  called  upon  to  come  for- 
ward on  any  national  question.  His  letter  to  G. 
Forrester,  M.  P.  for  Much  Wenloeh,  and 
the  draft  of  a  petition  firom  that  borough,  indi- 
eatis  the  earnestness  with  which  he  co-operated 
with  the  early  opponents  of  that  trade  in  human 
blood ;  and  other  letters  in  thia  ooileotion  will 
show  that  his  interest  in  this  work  of  benevo- 
lenee  «••  never  weakened,  but  ooutinned  in  all 


its  warmth  to  the  close  of  his  valuable  life.  An- 
other effort  being  made  in  the  year  1788,  on  be- 
half of  the  much  injured  Africans,  he  again  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  his  friends,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament;  and  among  others,  be  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Trimmer,  though  personally  nB- 
knowu  to  her,  hoping  that  he  might,  through  bar 
means,  influence  the  female  sex  in  the  cause,  and 
also,  if  possible,  interest  the  Queen  herself.  Those 
who  knew  the  writer  may  imagine  how  warm 
must  have  been  the  seal  which  could  so  overcmde 
his  natural  shyness  and  reserve,  as  to  induce  bim 
thus  to  address  a  perfect  stranger. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for  the  abolition  «f 
tJke  slave-trade  being  carried  in  1807,  he  thus 
writes  to  a  friend  : — 

"  I  should  have  been  glad  to  hear  that  mae 
public  manifestation  of  Christian  rqoidng  had* 
been  «shibited,  or  at  least  recommended.  Q%oiu 
wilt  not  snnpoae  I  mean  illuminations  or  ringing 
of  bells.  I  recollected,  and  way  not  without 'a 
thought  of  reminding  the  public,  by  a  paragraph 
in  the  newspaper,  of  the  practice  of  the  Jews, 
who  manifested  their  joy  on  an  especial  deliver- 
ance, not  only  by  feasting  and  sending  portions 
ooe  to  another,  but  by  ffiftt  to  the  poor.  And  I 
think  it  would  not  be  ami«s,  if  those  who  consider 
themselves,  or  are  contiderad  by  others,  as  pas- 
ton,  would,  by  example  and  precept,  excite  their 
flocks  -to  discover  their  joy  for  the  abolition  4f 
the  slave-trade,  by  commiserating  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  in  their  neighborhood,  and  adminis- 
tering to  their  wants,  of  clothing,  food,  and  fuel, 
itrhich  the  present  severity  of  the  oold,  though 
leas  felt  than  common,  in  the  course  of  the  trhi- 
ter,  mast  increase.  Such,  I  trust,  has  been  this 
case  Wtth  some  individnls,  but  I  wish  to  hav*  it 
morelfMnral." 

Hiratrong  feeling  on  the  subject,  also  induced 
him,  in  the  year  1790,  to  write  to  Lord  Sheffield, 
declining  to  vote  for  bim,  at  the  approaching 
election  for  Bristol,  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade; 

The  next  question  of  a  puUio  natUrt  in  wUeh 
he  took  an  aotive  part,  was  in  1784,  when  it  whs 
proposed  by  the  ministry  to  lay  a  tax  on  pit-coal. 
His  latter  to  Lord  Gower,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  shows  the  impolicy  of  this  tax,  And  tba 
earneatnass  With  which  he  opposed  it :  aud  that 
to  Sir  Richard  Hill,  the  rep^osttntative  of  the 
omatjr,  as  clearly  points  out  the  Unequal  pressure 
of  othfen.  He  proposed,  in  lieu  of  these,,  taxes 
on  soiM  articles  of  luxury;  and  some  of  biti  sng- 
geationtf  were  adopted  at  the  time  by  Win*  Pitt— 
and  othen,  by  auoceeding  Ghanoelfers  Cf  tbtt 
Exchequer. 

To  b*  aeatinata. 

LiKKTBOSKwfao  Walk  upon  a  line,  .if>ire  keep  ouj 
eye  fixed  upon  one  point,  wemsj^ st^]^ ^i\MV6i>- 
curely  ^  whereas  an  improdeater.-cewardTy  glancft' 
on  either  aide  will  in&llibly  ^Mtiyy  us. . 
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8AMABIA. 
(C«Kladc£  from  page  MS.) 

Tbo  neighborhood  of  Sheohem  is  remarkable 
tot  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  the  abnndaaee  of  its 
fountains,  and  the  comparative  excellence  of  its 
roads,  which  are  here  something  wore  than  the 
nigged  bridle-paths,  which  bear  the  name  of 
"  roads  "  in  Judea.  These  roads  do  not,  indeed, 
naeh  the  width  or  the  smoothness  reqaired  bj 
the  Levitical  law  for  the  ways  to  the  city  of  re- 
ftage ;  nor  are  such  oonveuient  sign-boards  placed 
at  the  crossings,  as  helped  once  the  flying  crim- 
inal to  find  his  retreat.  The  bridges,  however, 
in  several  places,  remain ;  and  timid  Americans, 
iying  from  the  armed  Bedouins  who  duster 
around  Jacob's  well,  need  find  no  obstruction  on 
their  gallop  to  the  city.  In  some  other  respects, 
the  rules  of  the  city  of  refuge  are  reversed.  The 
•apply  of  weapons  now  is  large,  and  the  superfluity 
of  provisions  now  is  small.  Nablous  has  a  bad 
MBe>  both  for  frequent  famines,  and  mere  fre- 
quent murders;  and  many  dwell  there,  who  are 
as  afraid  to  venture  behind  the  walk  as  was  the 
Hebrew  fugitive,  dreading  the  avenger  afvblood. 

One  of  the  richest  valleys  in  Palestine  is  that 
which  extends  for  some  miles  north-westward 
toward  the  antnent  capital  of  Herod's  Samaritan 
kingdom.  The  road  here  is  narrower  and  rougher 
than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town ;  ||«t  it  is 
enlivened  by  the  most  varied  and  pictairsque 
landscapes.  Numerous  villages  are  passed, — 
■ome  buried  in  the  foliage  of  olive-groves ;  some 
fiwtened  to  the  steep  mounjiain-Bide ;  some  finish- 
ing the  point  of  a  solitary  peak ;  some  in  the  cen- 
tre of  green  meadows  at  the  bottom  of  deep  glens. 
Here,  high  up  on  a  crag,  are  the  grey  rums  of  a 
Saracenic  castle.  There,  spanning  ar  bf»wling 
stream,  are  the  pointed  arches  of  an  ancient  aque- 
duet,  to  remind  you  of  the  valley  of  Oihon  and 
the  Boman  Campagna.  Now  the  great  top  of 
£bal  casts  its  huge  shadow  over  the  winding 
paths;  and  now,  through  some  cleft  in  the  hills, 
the  snowy  peak  of  Hermon  gleams  white  in  the 
northern  sky.  A  couple  of  hours  bring  you  to 
the  ruins  of  Sebasto,  more  extensive  aud  perfect 
than  those  of  any  Jewish  city, — far  sutpassing 
those  of  Jerusalem.  They  reach  for  mofe  than 
a  mile  along  the  sides  of  an  isolated  moantain, 
•od  testify  by  their  vastness  to  the  recorded 
•plendors  of  that  parasite  Jewish  king,  who  was 
oontent  to  reign  as  a  dependant  on  the  fioman 
Ceasar.  n 

The  city  originally  bore  the  name  Samaria, 

S'ven  afterward  to  the  provinoe,  wbioh  it  derived 
>m  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Shemcr,  of  whom 
Omri,  king  of  Israel,  purchased  it  for  hiseapital. 
It  was  chosen,  no  doubt,  from  the  strength  and 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  position,  its  easy  aooess 
fieom  all  direjUons,  and  the  fertility  of  the- region 
around  it.  it  became  at  onoe  rich  and  powerful, 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  was  the  oentreiof  the 
wealth  and  the  idolatrous  worship  of  all  the  land. 


Here  was  the  "altar  of  Baal,  reared  in  the  house 
of  Baal."  Here  were  the  messengers  of  Ben- 
hadad,  king  of  Syria,  received  by  Ahab  and  his 
elders,  and  intrusted  with  that  proud  answer, 
"Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  bis  harness  boast 
himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off."  Here,  in  an 
open  space  by  the  gate,  sat  the  king  of  Israel,  and 
Jehosaphat,  king  of  Jadah,  eaeh  on  his  throne, 
in  their  royal  robes,  to  hear  what  the  prophet 
should  prophesy  concerning  the  battle  at  Bameth 
Gilead ;  and  here  the  son  of  Imlah  unveiled  be- 
fore them  the  terrible  impending  disaster,— a 
monarch  fallen,  and  all  Israel  scattered  on  the 
hills,  as  sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd.  Here, 
in  the  pool,  where  at  this  day  women  come  to 
cleanse  their  garments,  the  empty  chariot  was 
washed  from  its  defilement,  and  dogs  lieked  up 
the  blood  of  the  idolatrous  king.  Here,  in  the 
same  gate  way,  which  is  still  a  market  place  in 
the  morning,  and  the  haunt  of  beggars  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day,  was  the  sudden  change 
from  fiimine  to  plenty,  made  manifest,  the  pro- 
mise of  £lisha  fulfilled ;  and  the  leprous  men  wait- 
ing there  to  die,  could  buy  a  measure  of  fine 
flour  {^,t  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  barky  for 
a  shekel.  Here  the  samo  prophet  taught  to  the 
king  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  compaanon,  to 
deal  kindly  with  his  broken  captives,  and  not 
destroy  them.  Again  and  again  the  sure  retri- 
butions of  Jehovah  upon  the  proud  and  wayward 
and  wicked  city  were  foretold, — her  captivity, 
her  desolation,  the  woe  to  them  that  trust  in  her 
mountun ;  and,  long  after  the  Assyrians  had  car- 
ried away  the  people  of  the  plain,  the  a<»T0W8 
predicted  to  the  capital  were  felt  in  their  keen- 
ness. The  curse  of  Baal's  altar  remained  there, 
and  the  returning  tribes  changed  to  Sichem  their 
preference.  Samaria  became  the  home  of  aliens ; 
and,  when  Herod  received  it,  it  came  as  a  present 
from  his  master  Augustus. 

Then  the  city,  which  was  levelled  with  the 
ground  in  the  wars  of  tbo  preceding  century,  rose 
sgain  in  greater  magnificence.  Its  walls,  huge 
fragments  of  which  siill  remain, were  laid  massive 
and  broad  as  the  walls  of  Solomon's  Temple.  In 
the  sacred  square  was  reared  a  vast  basilica,  where 
the  divine  Augustus  was  honored  by  the  riten  of 
Hebrew  worship.  Its  extraordinary  proportions 
are  seen  in  the  long  colonnades  which  reach  along 
the  hill-side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, — many  of 
the  columns  prostrate,  and  half  hidden  by  the 
earth  and  foliage ;  but  many  of  them  standing  as 
firih  in  t^ir  regular  order  as  when  they  bore  the 
cornice  of  the  great  temple.  Three  thousand  fiset 
long,  this  colonnade  must  onco  have  been. 

Other  ruins,  almost  as  grand  as  this  colonnade, 
are  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  The 
ploughmen  there  are  directed  from  their  forward 
way,  by  the  shafts  and  capitals  which  lie  embed- 
ded in  the  soil,  and  may  mark  the  bonndariea  of 
their  ground  by  metes  and  pillars,  whieb  now 
they  have  no  strength  to  overthrow.     At  the  en- 
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tnmoe  to  the  ancient  oity,  not  fu  from  the  pUoe 
where  the  kinga  probably  waited  fat  the  prophet's 
word,  are  the  emooth  level  threshing  floors,  where 
the  &et  of  oxen  still  tread  ont  the  grain,  u  they 
hire  trodden  it  there  for  thonsande  of  vears.  The 
proooas  is  not  quite  eleaoly;  we  may  believe  that 
it  woidd  require  an  army  as  larse  as  the  Syrian 
King's  to  carry  off  "  by  handfiils ''  the  dost  which 
daily  c(Jlecta  on  that  floor. 

In  the  days  of  Jeans,  the  name  of  the  city  was 
Sebaste,  a  Greek  translation  of  the  name  Angns- 
ta.  It  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  Antipas,  the  elder  son  of  Herod, 
whose  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  wonld  have 
secarod  for  him  infamy,  without  his  mookery  of 
Jesus  or  his  Sadducee  seepticism.  The  Catholic 
tradition  fixes  this  city  as  the  place  of  the  Bap- 
tist's burial  and  even  of  his  death.  The  testimo- 
ny of  the  Jew  Josephus  is  of  no  avail ;  and  Mos- 
lems, as  well  ns  Christians,  devoutly  believe  that 
here  the  whole  tragedy — the  dance,  the  promise, 
and  tho  beheailing — was  performed.  The  curiosity 
which  they  show,  is  the  Charch  of  St.  John,  the 
first  object  one  meets  after  climbing  the  hill.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  very  perfect  ruin,  with  mixed 
architecture,— pointed  arches,  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, long  slender  windows,  Gothic  buttresses,  a 
court  yard,  a  colonnade,  and  an  «bundance  of 
mutilated  crosses,  sculptured  on  marble  tables. 
A  small  dome  within  the  church  covers  the  deep 

Sttto,  which  is  assigned  as  the  place  of  the 
ptist's  burial.  It  belongs  now  to  the  Mos- 
lems; and  the  fine  stmctare  which  the  knights  of 
St.  John  claim  to  have  founded,  is  a  mosque,  in 
whioh  there  are  daily  prayers  toward  Meoea. 
Christianity  is  now  nearly  expelled  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Sebaste.  The  small  Greek  Chapel  on  the 
hill,  is  decaying,  and  only  a  few  monks  remain  to 
sustain  its  services.  The  bishop  dwells  obsenrely 
at  Jerusalem,  and  has  now  only  an  empty  title. 
There  are  no  Catholic  Christians  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

There  other  towns,  which  we  saw  among  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  of  which  we  might  fitly 
speak  :Burka,  where  the  welcome  of  the  traveller 
is  a  shower  of  stones,  hurled  by  the  hands  of  the 
children,  who  are  taught  from  in&ney  to  curse 
the  Giaour ;  Jeba,  with  its  mined  tower,  recal- 
ling by  its  name  the  Gibeah  of  Ephraim,  where 
the  men  are  still  children  of  Belial,  and  where, 
even  firom  the  old  man  returning  from  his  field, 
you  may  fail  of  that  entertainment  which  the 
way-faring  Levite  found  ;  Tubas,  where  there  are 
women,  malicious  still,  to  east  upon  the  stranger, 
who  shall  wait  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  a 
stone  as  fatal  as  that  which  broke  there  the  head 
of  the  traitor  Abimeleoh  ;  Salem  on  the  eastern 
hill  beyond  the  well  of  Jabob,  where  the  Patri- 
arch pitched  his  tent  when  he  surveyed  the  land 
and  prepared  to  purchase  it.  All  these  towns 
deserve  mention,  and  many  villages  more  there 
are  which  doubtless  stand  on  the  plaee  of  some 


Hebrew  cities,  though  now  we  are  unable  to  traee 
the  connection.  No  part  of  Palestine  is  better 
tilled  and  peopled  than  the  region  around  Sama- 
ria. The  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  is 
better  and  more  abundant  to-day,  than  the  whole 
vintage  of  Abieser. 

It-wae  on  mount  Gerisim  that  Jotham,  the 
youngest  son  of  Jerubbaal,  delivered  thatquaiat 
parable  of  the  "  trees  in  counoil," — the  vine,  the 
fig-trat,  and  the  olive,— each  refusing  to  leave 
their  honorable  and  useful  station  for  the  empty 
privilege  of  lordship,  and  delegating  this  to  the 
useless  bramble.  The  folly  which  this  paraUe 
cunningly  exposed,  long  ago  hod  its  full  reward; 
but  the  elements  of  the  parable  are  there  as 
striking  as  ever.  As  you  go  down  from  the  monn- 
cain,  you  will  observe  how  the  ambitious  bram- 
ble, elimbing  above  the  hanging  rocks,  has 
thrown  its  shadow,  and  twined  its  bands,  around 
the  orchards  of  fig  and  oKve,  and  the  vines  on 
their  terraces.  Mot  only  the  customs  of  men, 
but  tho  scenes  of  Nature,  in  the  holy  land,  alike 
retain  and  repeat  the  narratives  of  Scripture,  and 
clothe  these  with  an  intense  reality.  It  almost 
seems  provideutial,  that  the  aspect  of  this  land 
should  be  kept  so  perfectly  to  illustrate  the  an- 
cient record  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  history. 
Few  and  poor  are  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Jews  compared  with  those  of  Greece  and  Borne 
and  filgypt,— no  temples,  no  statues,  no  sculptured 
sepulohrea.  Even  the  furniture  of  their  holy 
place  is  pictured  to  us  only  on  the  frieze  of  a 
pagan  arch  of  triumph.  But  their  land  is  their 
monument, — a  monument  more  striking  and 
more  enduring  than  the  vast  ruins  of  the  greater 
empires.  The  Greece  of  to-day  has  no  likeness 
to  the  Greece  of  Plato  or  Pericles.  The  Rome 
of  to^y  has  few  features  of  the  empire,  and  none 
of  the  republio  :  life  there  is  changed,  if  not  de- 
generate. But  in  Palestine,  on  hill  and  plain, 
by  the  gate-way,  the  well,  and  the  new  made 
grave,  you  see  the  traditions  of  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple living  before  your  eye." 

For  Fiicndi'  laUlUgeneer. 

"  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers,  neitber 
be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity." 

Ahhoogh  much  has  been  done  by  &ithnil  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  to  establish  bis  tniths  in  tiie 
earth,  we  find  that  evil  still  abounds,  men  eon- 
tinue  "  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil 
the  lusts  thereof,"  and  refuse  to  praotioe  the 
peactable,  unoppretrive  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus. 

For  those  who  are  humbly  seeking  that  peace 
which  .the  world  cannot  give  or  take  away,  abun- 
dant consolation  and  encouragement  is  afforded 
in  the  S7th  Psalm,  commencing  with  the  verse 
above  quoted.  There  is  impressively  shewn  that 
although  the  righteous  may  see  the  apparent 
prosperity  of  those  who  "  live  as  they  list "  with- 
out realising  their  solemn  aooountabiltty,  yet  "the 
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Lord  knowelh  the  days  of  Uie  upright,  and  they 
are  not  to  judge  bj  the  outside  appearance  or 
swerve  from  their  own  clear  path. 

Id  eomparing  the  nninber  and  condition  of  the 
two  elasaes,  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  "  I  have  seen 
the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  faJMself 
like  a  gree*  bay  tree,  yet  he  passed  away,  vxd  lo 
be  was  not,  yea  I  sought  him  bnt  he  oouU>  not 
be  found,  *'  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  heboid 
the  apright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  u  peaoe." 
This  remains  an  unchangeable  truth,  in  which  the 
discouraged  may  rest  in  hope  when  viewing  the 
moral  oonditiun  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

10th  mo.  27th,  1865.  £. 


Extracts /rom  the  proceeding*  of  Indiana  Tearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Whitewater,  for 
the  year  lS5fi.  ^ 

IlCDIANA  YlARLf  MiETina  OP  Frrrdb,  '  ) 
16th  mo.  lit,  1893.     f 

The  repregentatiTes  having  been  called  were 
present  except  two,  for  whom  satisfactory  rea^ 
sons  were  rendered. 

Edifying  and  encouraging  epistles  from  Vhik- 
delpbia.  New  York  and  Genessee  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  received  and  read.  No  epistle  has  been 
received  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

Miami  Quarterly  Meeting  reports  that "  in 
eonsequence  of  the  f  mall  number  of  FrienM  re- 
siding at  Clear  Creek,  the  Monthly,  Preparative 
and  iMeeting  for  Worship  at  that  place,  have 
been  laid  down,  and  the  members  attached  to 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting." 

Whitewater  Quarterly  Meeting  reports  that 
"a  Monthly  Meeting  has  been  established'-and 
held  alternately  at  Maple  Grove  and  Rush  Creek, 
on  7th  day  after  the  second  5th  day  in  each  mentb; 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Maple  Grove." 

The  queries  were  read,  and  the  answers  there- 
to from  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  and  the  follow- 
ing therefrom  agreed  on : 

BUMMAaiBS. 

1st.  Our  meetings  for  Worship  and  Discipline 
have  been  attended,  except  fonr.  In  one  instance 
oceuioned  by  a  heavy  snow-storm,  one  by  the 
throng  of  business  of  wheat  harvest,  and  ode  by 
sickness  and  absence  from  home ;  unbecoming  bfr- 
baviour  mostly  avoided,  and  the  bour  nearly  ob- 
served. 

2nd.  Love  appears  to  be  generally  maintained 
amongst  us.  Tale-bearing  and  detraction  mdbtly 
discouraged ;  endeavors  are  used  to  end  dffier- 
ences  when  they  appear. 

3rd.  Friends  do  not  appear  bo  careful  in  the 
several  particulars  of  this  Query  as  is  required  by 
our  profession. 

4th.  Friends  appear  to  be  clear  of  importing, 
rending  and  distilling  spirituous  liquors,  and 
mostly  clear  of  their  unnecessary  use,  and  of  fre- 
quenting taverns,  and  attending  places  of  diver- 


sion.    Moderation  and  temperance  not  sufficient* 
ly  observed — some  care  has  been  taken. 
5th.  Friends  are  careful  in  these  respeots. 
6th.  A  testimony  appears  to  be  generally  mais' 
tained  in  the  several  particulars  of  this  Query. 

7th.  The  reqnisitiona  of  this  Query  sppear  to 
be  generally  attended, to. 

8ih.  Friends  bear  a  testimony  against  Slavery. 
Thoee  amongst  us  of  the  description  queried  af- 
ter, are  provided  for. 

9th.  Endeavors  are  used  to  deal  with  offen- 
ders as  queried;  but  not  so  seasonably  in  all 
cases  as  would  be  best. 

The  committed  on  the  ooncema  of  the  people 
of  color  reports  as  follows: 

A  school  has  been  taught  at  Spring  Valley, 
Ohio,  for  the  term  of  three  months ;  the  average 
daily  number  of  scholars  27 ;  for  which  the  com- 
mittee paid,  910.00 
One  in  Highland  County,  Ohio,  for  which 

the  Committee  paid,  7.00 

One  at  Crosswicks,  Ohio ;  the  average 
number  of  scholars  12,  for  whieh  was 
paid  the  sum  of  10.00 

One  at  Harveysbnrgh,  Obio,  the  average 
number  of  scholars  13,  for  which  was 
paid  the  sum  of  6.00 

One  at  Richmond,  Indiana;  daily  number 

of  scholars  80,  for  whieh  was  paid,  10.00 

And  one  at  Dublin,  Indiana,  daily  num- 
ber of  scholars  16;  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee paid  12.00 

Total  amount  pud,  $54.00 

We  believe  the  children  made  good  progress 
in  learning. 

Signed  oa  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

EzKA  Walton, 
Ann  S.  Tuokxb. 

The  report  is  satisfactory,  and  the  Committee 
is  continued  to  the  service  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Quarterly  Meetings  are  directed  to  open  free  sub- 
scriptions for  money,  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  forward  it  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  Trea- 
surer ;  and  report  to  this  meeting,  next  year. 
The  Clerk  is  directed  to  furnish  to  the  Quarterly 
Meetinp  an  extract  from  this  minute. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  assist  the  Clerks 
in  preparing  a  Minute  of  the  exercises  of  this 
meeting,  in  relation  to  our  religious  testimonies, 
has  prwiuced  the  following.  It  is  united  with, 
and  directed  to  our  subordinate  meeUngs. 

HINUTK. 

While  our  minds  were  solemnised  under  the 
quieting  influence  of  heavenly  goodness,  they 
were  brought  into  deep  exercise  on  behalf  of  the 
ancient,  precious  testimonies  of  unchangeable 
Truth.  For  however  much  men  may  forsake 
them,  and  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and 
make  them  a  by-word  and  a  reproach,  they  re- 
main to  bo  the  diadems  of  beauty  in  the  crown 
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of  lioHness.  Oar  forefathen  saw  them  in  the 
light  of  the  ererlasting  covenant — ^they  rejoiced 
in  them,  and  were  a  brave  people — ^they  honored 
the  Lord  who  redeemed  them,  and  He  honored 
them  by  the  light  of  his  coantenance,  and  the 
presence  of  his  power.  But  alas !  it  is  but  too 
apparent  that  Pnenda,  for  want  of  constant  watoh- 
fulneea  and  prayer,  hare  fallen  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  before  the  unwearied  enemy 
of  oar  ronls.  Nevertheless,  we  rejoice  in  the 
faith  that  there  is  a  Holy  One  who  stands  ever 
ready  to  restore  Israel,  to  build  np  the  waste 
places  of  Zion,  to  gather  the  flocks  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  lambs  from  the  wilderness, 
and  shelter  them  from  the  wild  beasts  thereof. 
Let  «s  then  hnmble  ourselves  before  Him,  and 
cry  mightily  upon  His  name,  and  He  will  enable 
as  in  His  own  time  to  shake  ourselves  flrum  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  will  fit  us  for  a  habitation 
in  that  holy  city.  New  Jerusalem,  which  comes 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven — in  which  there  is 
no  temple,  but  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb,  who  is  the  light  thereof,  and  in 
whose  light  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony 
is  opened,  and  power  given  to  overcome  the 
world.  It  is  only  os  we  dwell  in  this  tem- 
ple, even  in  God,  that  our  testimonies  become 
preeions  in  our  sight,  and  that  we  receive 
ability  to  maintain  them  in  his  power.  Out  of 
this,  they  become  as  traditions  and  command- 
ments of  men,  and  ineffectual  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul.  And  it  is  only  as  we  dwell  in  the  power 
of  redeeming  love,  that  we  become  qnalified  to 
trun  up  onr  children  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to 
tr^t  with  an  offending  brother,  to  conduct  aright 
the  weighty  affairs  of  the  Chnrch,  and  to  stand 
before  our  enemies  both  within  and  without. 
Snares  are  multiplying  themselves  around  our 
feet,  and  nothing  but  a  dwelling  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord  will  en&b'e  as  to  see  them,  and  the 
danger  of  them.  Political  excitements,  lotteries, 
and  other  evils  under  plausible  names,  the  vari- 
oos  eoncoarses  of  mixed  multitudes  at  fairs,  and 
exhiUtions  of  other  kinds,  and  other  occasions  of 
public  resort,  bringing  with  them  the  fashions, 
customs  and  maxims  of  an  nnregenerate  world, 
the  numerous  policies,  schemes  and  contrivances 
of  men,  all  tend  to  lure  the  unwary  mind  from 
its  safe  and  qniet  dwelling  place,  and  to  load  it 
eaptive  into  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  broad 
way  of  destruction.  Priestcraft  is  enlarging  its 
borden,  and  insinnating  itself  into  every  breach 
of  the  walls  !  Awake,  Friends,  and  look  around 
yon  I  The  day  betokens  evil  times.  Witness  the 
man-made  prayers,  the  Binding  and  the  music  in 
OUT  common  schools  and  other  public  institutions 
of  the  land,  and  consider  seriously  how  far  we  are 
eonntenancing  these  things,  and  compromising 
onr  testimonies  in  the  payment  of  such  taxes  os 
are  specially  assessed  for  the  support  of  these  in- 
stitutions. We  would  encourage  Friends  to 
•tand  aloof  from  these  things,  and  endeavor  to 


provide  other  meant  tar  the  edneation  of  their 
children,  among  themselves,  ever  impressing  upon 
their  minds  that  the  first  great  commandment  to 
love  the  Lord  their  God  with  all  their  hearts,  is 
a  lesson  of  transeendantly  greater  importance 
than  all  human  learning,  which,  when  not  cir- 
cuun(!rfhed  by  the  limitations  of  Trnth,  tends  to 
lead  the  mind  away  from  that  wisdom  which  is 
all-snflhrient  to  guide  as  throagh  this  aoene  of 
temptations  to  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
righteous.  But  how  ran  we  impress  this  great 
commandment  npon  the  minds  of  our  children, 
"  love  the  Lord,"  when  the  love  of  th« 
Father  is  not  in  ns;  bnt  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  the  things  thereof,  prevail  over  ns  t 
Among  the  sobjects  of  deep  travail  to  many 
minds  at  this  time,  is  the  lamentable  departure 
of  onr  dear  youth  from  the  plainness  of  dress, 
manners  and  language  becoming  our  profeseion. 
And  we  believe  that,  the  responsibility  of  much 
of  this  defection  lies  at  the  door  of  parents.  The 
seed  of  the  evil  is  too  often  sown  by  the  ooooor- 
agemcnt  and  example  of  fathers  and  mothers  in 
veiy  early  life,  even  before  the  child  leaves  the 
cradle  f  and  of  coarse  such  parents  oonid  not  be 
expectod  at  the  more  advanced  life  of  thoir  off- 
spring to  discourage  them  from  adopting  the 
fashions  and  customs  of  the  world.  Finally,  then, 
dear  Friends,  let  ns  seek  far  ability  to  prostrate 
ourseUpo  in  prayer  to  the  Helper  of  Israel,  that 
He  maf  renew  in  ns  a  right  spirit,  and  guide  us 
in  the  paths  of  true  judgment. 

And  now,  at  the  dose  of  this  Yeariy  Meeting, 
we  humbly  acknowledge  the  encouraging  presence 
and  guidanoe  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the 
sevetal  transactions  of  our  assembly,  and  with 
thankfulness  conclude. 

Jno.  T.  PtuHMxa,  Cleric. 

BKTHUMENT. 

True  retirement,  is  a  withdrawing  from  the 
sinftil  enstoms  and  spirit  of  this  world,  and  a 
giving  up  the  soul  to  Qod  in  all  things.  Ilio 
retirra  and  trne  believer,  in  the  midst  of  his 
necessary  business,  may  sweetly  raise  bis  soul  to 
bis  Farther  in  Heaven  in  fervent  breathings,  whieh 
will  keep  np  the  true  frame  of  his  mind,  and  draw 
down  many  comforts  from  above.  For  a  tiiie 
Christian  feels  and  bewails  how  often  his  common 
affairs  draw  off  his  mind  from  his  most  important 
concerns,  and  throw  him  into  dulness  and  eon- 
fusion  ,  He  laments  this,  because  his  beat  affec- 
tion* «ra  somewhere  else.  A  man  of  this  world 
hath  his  heart  in  this  world, — but  a  Christian 
gets  as  much  as  possible  into  heavenly  things 
becaofe  his  heart  and  his  treasure  are  in  heaven. 

GHltering  toyi  and  golden  thing i. 
Wealth  and  honora  that  have  wings ; 
Ever  flattering  to  be  gone,- 
I  can  never  call  my  own. 
'  Ricbe*  that  the  vnrU  bestows. 
It  can  take,  and  I  ctn  lose ; 
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Bat  the  treuarct  tbat  tr*  mill* 
Lie  afar  lieyond  iti  line. 
They  neither  moth  nor  rait  can  feel,' 
Nor  can  the  thief  come  there  to  steal! 


FRIENDS'  INTKLLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  8;  IRB6. 

,       —  i> 

For  the  information  of  our  Bnbscriben  -  gene- 
rally,  we  publish  the  following  as  the  iata  of 
postage  charged  on  this  paper  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance at  the  office  where  received. 

To  actual  aabsoribeni,  for  one  copy,  in  this 
Oonntj, Free. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  the 
State,  ....  IZ  cts.  per  cumutn. 

For  tho  same,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Ststes,       ....  26  ctt.  per  oHMwm. 

We  appropriate  a  large  portion  of  our  paper 
this  week  to  tbe  following  interesting  "  Report 
on  Indian  Concerns."  It  ia  gratifying  ifi  find 
that  these  injured  people  are  yet  held  in  .lively 
reuembranoe  by  our  brethren  and  sisters  of  the 
neighboring  yearly  meetings,  and  that  ther  con- 
tinue with  interest  the  labor  of  love  for  their 
elevation.  ., 

Htport  of  a  Delegation  of  Friends,  appointed  to 
attend  an  Indian  Council  of  the  Seneca  In- 
dians at  Cattarauffvs,  in  the  9thmonth,  1855. 

IHTEODUCTION. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Frieq^s  of 
New  York  and  Baltimore,  having  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  National  Council  of  the  Seneca 
Indians  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Beser- 
vations  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  visit  them, 
appointed  a  Del^ation  wl^o  met  them  in  a 
General  Council  at  the  time  they  proposed.  This 
Council  was  opened  by  John  Hudnon,  on  the  25th 
of  the  9th  Month,  1855,  by  the  following  Intro- 
dnotory  Address,  delivered  in  the  Seneo*  lan- 
gvage,  and  interpreted  by  the  United  States  In- 
tarpreter  for  the  New  York  Indians. 

3V  tk»  Joint  Oommitttt  on  Indian  Ceneemt,  repntont- 
ing  the  Yearly  Mutingi  of  New  Tori  emd  fieUti- 
more. 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Senefik  In- 
dians, in  the  State  of  New  York,  report  t — 
That  they  arrived  at  Cattaraugus,  on  tha  22d 
of  the  9th  month,  last,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  Indians  with  great  'kindness,  sevejal  of 
whom,  soon  after  our  arrival,  called  at  our  lodg- 
ings to  express  their  satisfaction  in  again  having 
an  opportunity  to  see  their  old  friends.  They 
soon  made  arraneements  to  meet  us  in  a  Geaeral 
Council  to  be  held  in  their  Council-house  on  tho 


25th  of  that  month.  More  than  two  hundred 
aooordingly  met  us,  among  whom  were  several 
Indiana  from  the  Tonewanda  and  Allegany  Re- 
aervations. 

The  Council  was  opened  by  John  Hudson,  an 
Indian  Chief,  as  follows : 

Brothers : — You  will  now  listen  to  the  few 
words  we  have  to  say  to  yon.  It  has  been  two 
days  since  all  the  people  upon  this  Reservation 
at  Cattaraugus  have  been  notified  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  according  to  appointment,  you  are  now 
seated  amongst  us.  At  a  recent  Council  held  by 
the  Councillors  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  a  resolution 
was  introduced  and  passed  by  them,  extending  a 
friendly  invitation  to  you  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  to  come  among  the  Senecas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  friendly  interview  with  the^i ; 
for  we  were  anxious  to  see  you  again.  The  few 
Councillors  here  present  have  appointed  me  to 
speak  in  their  behalf.  I  further  say,  that  we 
continue  to  have  confidence  in  Friends ;  and  we 
believe  that  it  is  by  the  providence  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  we  have  been  brought  together  in 
this  place,  on  this  day-^tbat  by  his  will  you  have 
been  permitted  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Seneca  Nation,  and  that  through  his  protection 
you  have  arrived  among  us  in  safety  and  in  good 
health. 

You  now  behold  us  as  we  are,  from  the  oldest 
to  the  least  and  youngest. 

Brothers  : — Another  reason  why  we  desired 
your  presenoe  among  us  once  more  is,  that  it  has 
now  been  several  years  aince  we  last  saw  one 
another.  A  long  time  ago  we  were  told  by  our 
forefathers,  that  a  covenant  of  friendship  was 
established  between  them  and  the  Quakers,  and 
that  it  was  they  who  protected  us.  This  we  have 
seen  and  realised.  This  chain  of  Friendship 
with  the  Indians  was  first  extended  to  us  by  the 
venerable  William  Penn.  We  have  been  told 
that  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  years 
ago,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Indians  of  this 
country,  from  the  other  side  of  the  great  salt 
waters.  He  told  our  forefathers  in  this  communi- 
cation, that  he  was  eoming  over  the  big  waten  to 
visit  the  Indians,  and  that  when  be  came  among 
them  he  would  love  them  and  treat  them  with 
kiDdne8.<i.  He  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit 
was  a  Spirit  of  love,  and  required  of  all  men  to 
act  with  kindness  towards  their  fellow  beings. 
That  when  he  came  among  them  he  would  treat 
them  with  that  respect  and  kindness  which  the 
Great  Spirit  requires  of  all — that  he  would  not 
rob  them,  nor  take  away  from  them  their  lands, 
neither  would  he  introduce  any  spirituous  or  in- 
toxicating drinks  among  tjhem.  It  was  his  care 
on  bis  first  arrival  in  the  country,  to  establish  a 
lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians,  and  in  all 
his  acta  he  rendered  them  strict  justice  and  great 
kindness — and  when  he  purchased  land  of  them, 
he  always  paid  them  to  their  content  for  it. 

Brothers :— Once  our  land  extended  to   the 
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■hnrea  of  the  Atlantic.  But  jroa  ara  fnlty  amre 
of  the  history  of  the  Indians,  and  (tf  tke  manner 
in  which  oar  lands  hare  bera  robbed  awaj  from 
lie  All  the  oircumstanoes,  the  tioables  and  tbe 
dangers  which  the  Seneea  Nation  baa  passed 
through,  yon  are  fallj  aeqnainted  irith.  Oat  of 
aH  these  tronblee  and  dangors  and  perplexities, 
the  Quakers  have  erer  stood  ready  to  help  as. 
Un^r  these  eonsideratioos  we  have  eonfidenoe 
that  yon  have  cone  among  as  with  no  other  par- 
poM  than  that  whieh  was  first  established  among 
the  Indians  by  William  Peon.  We  believe  that 
the  same  love  and  kindness  still  exists  within 
your  hearts,  and  that  yon  still  have  the  same 
anxiety  for  the  interest^  the  advanoement,  and 
the  fnture  welfhre  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  which 
yoa  have  manifested  for  several  years  past. 

Brothers :  —With  these  impressions  we  can 
say  that  we  are  happy  to  see  yon  now  seated 
amon^  as.  We  therefore  thank  yon  for  having 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 
We  also  from  onr  hearts  feel  to  thank  the  G-reat 
Spirit  for  having  again  permitted  ns  to  meet  one 
another  on  this  day.  We  onco  more  say  that 
with  warm  hearts  we  greet  yoa,  and  welcome  you 
t»  the  home  of  the  Senecas.  If  now  yon  have 
any  message  to  deliver  to  us,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  hear  it.     I  say  no  more  for  the  present. 

After  the  delivery  of  these  introdnctory  re- 
marks, one  of  the  Committee  read  the  following 
address  to  the  SenecaNation,  which  was  delivered 
to  them  in  their  own  language  by  the  Official 
Interpreter  of  the  nation : 

To  oar  Friends  and  Brothers  of  the  Seneea 
Nation : 

Brothers:— The  friends  yoa  now  see  hen  are 
a  Delegation  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  t4  Friends 
of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  who  have  heretofore 
extended  aasistanee  to  yoa. 

Brothers : — In  compliance  with  the  kind  in- 
vitation of  onr  Brothers  of  the  Seneca  Nation, 
we  have  come  once  mwe  to  pay  yon  a  visit.  We 
rejoice  again  to  see  yoa  and  to  take  yon  by  the 
hand.  It  gives  as  great  pleasure  on  the  present 
oecarien  to  feel  and  to  know  that  the  chain, 
whieh  has  so  long  bound  onr  people  together,  in 
the  bond  of  sincere  friendship,  has  never  been 
weakened  bv  dissensions  nor  grown  dim  with  age. 
It  is  yet  bright  and  strong.  Oar  venerable 
fathers,  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  on  their  first  meeting  in  this  oountry, 
took  eaeh  other  by  the  hand,  and  in  the  warm 
feding  of  mutual  friendship  pnyed  to  the  Great 
Spirit  that  the  harmony  which  then  subeisted 
between  them  might  never  be  broken  "  while  the 
leaves  continued  to  grow  and  the  waters  to  run." 

Brothers  -.—That  prayer  was  put  np  with  sin- 
osrity  and  in  good  faith ;  and  like  all  the  prayers 
of  rinoere  and  good  men,  was  heard  by  the  Great 
Spirit;  and  by  his  assistance  the  parties  and  tbeir 
efaildren  have  kept  their  covenant  unbroken  and 
without  blemish   to  this  day.    The  fHendahip 


cemented  by  the  jostice  alid  magnanimity  of 
WiUiam  Penn  and  his  friends  on  the  one  side, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fidelity  and  kindness  of  the 
Indiana  on  the  other,  has  been  as  lasting  as  it 
has  been  beneficial  to  both.  We  thank  the  Great 
Spirit  that  we  can  truly  say,  "  The  chain  which 
yet  binds  ns  is  bright  and  strong." 

Brothers: — It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  yean 
sinee  the  Committees  of  the  four  Yearly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends  of  Genesee,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  were  united  together  in  labor 
for  your  wel&re.  Yoar  people  were  then  in 
trouble ;  heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion. When  we  contrast  that  dark  and  gloomy  day 
with  the  bright  one  that  now  shines  upon  yoa, 
our  hearts  are  glad,  and  we  thank  the  Great 
Spirit  who  has  bieen  pleased  to  remove  the  clouds 
which  then  darkened  the  path  of  onr  Bed 
Brothers.  On  your  Reservation,  the  improve- 
menti  observable  in  your  houses,  your  farms, 
your  stock  and  your  mode  of  living,  give  cheer- 
ing evidence  of  yonr  advancement  in  oiviliaation 
and  refinement. .  As  they  all  tend  to  promote 
your  comfort  and  happiness,  so  they  also  tend  to 
give  you  stability  and  influence  as  a  branch  of 
the  great  human  family. 

Brothers  : — We  say  it  has  pleased  the  Great 
Spirit  to  give  yon  a  bright  day.  Few  or  none  of 
the  numerous  Indian  tribes  in  our  country  are 
plaodl  nnder  such  favorable  circumstances  as 
those  of  the  Senecas  at  Cattaraugus  and  Alle- 
gany. You  have  rich  and  fertile  lands,  of  which 
none  can  deprive  you  without  your  own  consent. 
Yon  have  good  schools  for  your  children,  pro- 
vided by  the  bounty  of  the  great  and  benevolent 
State  in  which  your  Reservations  are  located. 
Yod  have  formed  and  adopted  a  Constitution  of 
govsnment,  under  which  you  cannot  be  op- 
pressed, because  your  laws  are  made  and  ex- 
eeuted  by  younelvet.  Yon  pay  no  taxes  cither  to 
the  General  Oovemnent  is  to  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  yon  have  large  annuities  sufficient  to 
obviate  or  relieve  yoa  from  taxation  among  your- 
selves. You  are  surrounded  by  the  best  exampke 
in  agricultare  and  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  You 
are  plaoed  in  the  midst  of  facilities  for  physical, 
intnlectual  and  moral  improvement,  whilst  all 
the  ROnroes  of  literary  information  are  opened 
befbre  you.  With  all  these  advantages  when 
shall  we  find  an  Indian  nation  on  whom  the 
OrsAt  Spirit  has  caused  his  sun  to  shine  with  a 
brighter  light  7  Where  shall  we  find  a  people 
whtte  happiness  more  entirely  depends  on  the 
proper  use  of  such  blessings  as  heaven  has 
showered  dowD  upon  you  f 

Brothers  : — We  have  been  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
voqr  Nation  has  nnited  in  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  among  yourselves  for  the  pro- 
tection and  education  of  yoar  orphan  children, 
and  that  for  this  benevolent  purpoee  you  have 
lately  laid  the  comer  stone  of  a  building  in  which 
to  earry  your  intentions  into  effect.    It  ia  now 
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nearlv  six  years  siooe  we  reoeived  ■  commuaick- 
tion  from  a  Oominittee  of  yoar  National  Gooaeil, 
announdng  the  determinatioa  of  that  bodj  to 
establish  an  Asylum  for  the  children  of  deceased 
^renta  to  be  oalled  the  "Orphans'  House." 
This  annunciation  gave  your  friends  great  plea- 
sure, as  an  evidence  of  the  humanity  and  liber- 
alilv  of  the  Seneca  Government.  To  ns  it  is 
hi^ly  gratifying  as  an  unqaestionable  proof  of 
the  great  advancement  of  your  nation  in  civilisa- 
tion. No  barbarou*  people  ever  instituted  an 
Orphan  Asylum.  Such  an  institution  can  only 
emanate  from  a  community  already  far  advanced 
toward  a  state  of  refinement. 

Brothers: — ^The  Delegation  now  with  you 
cannot  go  away  without  expressing  the  lively 
pleasure  we  have  felt  on  being  once  more  among 
our  Bed  Brothers.  The  greater  part  of  us.are 
now  veiy  &r  advanced  in  years,  and  cannot  rea- 
sonably hope  ever  to  meet  you  here  again.  But, 
although  we  should  never  see  yon  any  more  in 
this  world,  we  feel  assured  that  we  shall  never 
cease  to  love  onr  Indian  Brothers,  nor  to  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  their  prosperity.  It  was  this 
that  first  brought  ns  among  you,  and  in  this.we 
shall  now  leave  you,  with  warm  wishes  for  your 
preservation  and  welfare  in  this  life,  and  your 
eternal  felicity  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Allegan]/,  in  the  Slate  of  Nett  Tori, 

9th  month,  1895.  ^ 

Abraham  Bell, 
Nathaniel  Stabbuck, 

BKN.JAMIN    FCRBra, 

P.  E.  Thohas. 

After  the  Address  of  the  Committee  had  been 
read,  John  Hudson  rose  and  spoke  as  fellows': 

Brothers  : — We  will  now  make  a  short  repl*  to 
what  yon  have  said  to  us.  We  have  with  great 
pleasure  listened  to  the  message  wbieh  oar  Meads 
at-  home  have  put  into  your  mouths  lo  speak  to 
the  Seneca  Nation.  Our  heart  poara  forth  its 
gratitude  to  you  and  our  friends  for  the  interest 
you  continue  to  feel  for  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  this  nation.  It  warms  our  hearts  to  know 
that  onr  friends  are  still  willing  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  aid  and  protect  us  when  necessity  may 
require  it.  The  motive  of  the  Gouncillors  in 
extending  an  invitation  to  you,  was  none  other 
tban  the  one  you  have  just  heard.  We  desired 
to  know  your  minds,  and  that  yon  should  know 
ours ;  and  I  now  assure  you  that  it  affords  as 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  meet  you  on  Ai8 
oeouioD.  * 

Brothers : — ^We  believe  that  the  Qreat  Spirit 
looks  down  upon  us  in  this  Council  with  appro- 
bation ;  for  we  know  that  it  is  pleasing  to  kim 
that  all  men  should  do  good  to  one  another.  He 
has  given  to  mankind  a  good  spirit,  by  which 
they  can  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
He  has  made  known  to  them  his  will,  and  he 
oommands  all  to  obey  it.    He  ia  no  respecter  of 


persons,  yet  he  hates  pride  and  self-exaltatioB. 
He  who  follows  the  dictates  of  that  good  spirit, 
which  is  given  to  man,  there  is  no  fear  but  thai 
he  will  do  that  which  is  right.  No  matter  how 
humble  hia  station  may  be,  the  Qreat  Spirit  looki 
down  upon  him  with  pleasure. 

Brothers : — The  Council  of  this  Nation  wishes 
yon  to  continue  your  love  and  your  kindness.  It 
IS  their  cherished  hope  that  the  chain  of  friend^ 
ship  which  has  so  long  'bound  as  together,  may 
grow  stronger  and  brighter;  and  we  now  say 
that  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
follow  the  advice  and  instruction  which  have  been 
given  to  ns  by  this  Delegation  of  Friends ;  for 
it  is  onr  sincere  desire  that  our  people  may  be- 
come united,  and  live  in  harmony  and  peace. 
Wo  need  your  assistance  and  advice  in  bringing 
about  this  resnlt.  We  have  only  to  ask  that  you 
may  have  patience  and  bear  with  ns,  for  onr 
minds  have  not  all  yet  become  straightened. 

Brothers : — We  observe  that  the  present  Del»- 
gation  of  Friends  is  composed  of  aged  men  ;  men 
who  have  become  experienced  in  the  world  ;  men 
who  know  what  it  is  to  do  rightly  and  to  liv« 
rightly.  Ton,  HAi-trAV-MOB,  have  now  sees 
nearly  eighty  winters.  Ton  have  become  an 
aged  man.  We  love  and  reverence  you  for  yonr 
age,  but  more  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in 
our  concerns  when  we  were  in  trouble  and  dis- 
tress. We  entreat  of  you,  therefore,  that  yon 
may  continue  still  to  look  upon  ns  and  pity  ns  in 
our  lowlj^  condition,  and  as  the  Embassador  of 
the  Seneca  Nation,  we  h<^  and  believe  that  yon 
will  keep  a  diligent  watoh  over  the  interests  of 
your  adopted  nation  ;  that  being  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  "  prowling  wolves,"  and  with 
the  eireametanoea  in  which  ournation  now  stands, 
should  you  discover  any  evils  threatening  onr 
nation,  you  will  immediately  inform  it  of  the 
danger. 

Brothers : — In  conclusion  we  say  we  regret  to 
have  to  part  with  you  so  soon ;  and  as  we  may 
never  meet  again,  (still  we  have  hopes  that  we 
may,)  with  warm  hearts  we  will  take  you  by  the 
band  and  bid  yon  farewell.  May  the  Great 
Spirit  safely  protect  yon  on  your  homeward 
journey;  and  when  yonr suii shall  have  set  beyond 
the  western  hills,  and  darkness  shall  shrond  the 
mounds  which  cover  yoa,  nay  the  moon,  when 
she  shall  have  risen  above  the  tree  tops  in  the 
east,  look  down  upon  your  graves  in  peace. 

Several  other  addresses,  both  by  the  Indians 
and  by  the  Committee,  were  delivered,  in  which 
references  were  made  to  the  long  continued  and 
unbroken  friendship  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
toward  the  Indians.  The  distressed  condition  of 
the  Senecas  in  the  year  18S9,  when  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  Society  for  assistance,  was  also 
referred  to,  and  the  difficulties  and  protracted 
struggle,  which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the 
restoration  of  two  of  the  Bescrrations  that  had 
b^en  fnnduleBdy  t«ken  from  Uiwn,  were  clearly 
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explained.  That  matter,  it  is  believed,  is  there- 
fore now  better  understood  b;  many  of  the  In- 
digos than  it  has  heretofore  been.  Upon  the 
adjonrnment  of  the  Conncil,  many  of  the  men, 
as  Well  as  of  the  women,  who  were  present  as 
spectators,  oaroe  forward  and  took  leave  of  ns 
with  warm  expressions  of  the  satisfaction  they 
felt  at  opce  more  seeing  their  old  friends. 

We  remained  almost  four  days  on  the  Reserva- 
tion, daring  which  time  we  visited  a  number  of 
the  families,  who  appeared  to  have  about  them 
many  of  the  conveoienoes  of  civilized  life.  The 
women  were  employed  in  their  domestic  con- 
oems,  and  we  did  not  see  one  female  at  work  in 
the  fields,  nor  did  we  see  an  intoxicated  Indian 
daring  the  time  we  were  with  them.  The  men 
have,  very  generally,  cast  off  their  ancient  In- 
dian costume,  and  nearly  all  the  young  females 
hare  adopted  the  dress  of  their  white  neighbors. 

A  considerable  number  of  comfortable  dwell- 
ing-hooses  have  been  erected  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Aeeervation  since  our  visit  there  in  the  year 
1846.  The  road  we  travelled  at  that  time  (after 
entering  upon  their  lands  at  Silver  Greek)  passed 
in  many  places  through  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  to  the  settlement  arouiid  the  Conncil 
House.  We  now  found  the  lands  on  both  sides 
of  this  road  cleared,  and  divided^  into  cnltivated 
farms,  with  substantial  fences  and  comfortable 
framed  dwelling-houses,  neatly  painted,  with 
commodious  bams,  fruitful  orchards,  ancT  calti- 
rated  gardens.  They  were  generally  supplied 
with  necessary  stock  and  farming  implements, 
and,  without  one  exception  their  oxen  and  horses 
were  in  good  condition.  Their  land  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  we  were  informed  yields  from 
forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 

After  oar  bosiness  bad  been  concluded,  we 
were  informed  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  In- 
d^jins  we  shoald  have  a  parting  interview  with 
their  young  people,  and  that  before  we  left  them 
they  would  be  ooUccted  to  meet  as  at  the  house 
of  a  Chief.  ^  We  could  not  refuse  this  request, 
and  at  the  time  appointed  we  were  met  by  nearly 
sixty  of  them.  Both  the  young  men  and  the 
gitla  were  neatly  dressed,  and  they  all  behaved 
with  great  propriety.  The  interview  was  a 
deeply  interesting  one.  We  took  the  opportunity 
to  five  them  some  of  our  views  on  their  advanced 
dnKsation,  and  the  dnties  it  devolved  on  them, 
particularly  in  the  female  department,  to  whicli 
they  listened  with  respectful  attention.  In  con- 
clusion, an  aged  and  respectable  Indian  Chief, 
who  had  come  to  take  leave  of  as,  expressed  his 
full  approbation  of  all  we  had  said,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  great  satisfaction  he  felt  at  being  with 
ns  at  that  time. 

The  House  intended  for  an  Orphan  Asylum 
is  now  nnder  construction,  and  will  be  roofed 
within  a  few  days.  It  is  a  commodious  building, 
aiid  will  accommodate  fifty  children,  with  their 
necessary  care-takers.    Already  they  £ave  col- 


lected nine  children,  who  had  been  left  entirely 
destitute  and  in  a  perishing  condition,  but  now 
are  well  taken  care  of 

In  our  return  homeward  we  passed  through 
the  Allegany  Reservation,  where  there  appears 
to  haxe  been  less  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  land. 

By  a  recent  Report  made  to  the  New  T'ork 
Legisl{iture  by  their  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
we  learu  that  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation 
there  are  seven  schools,  in  six  of  which  the  num- 
ber of  registered  scholars  is  255,  of  whom  the 
number  that  attend  averages  163.  The  number 
that  attend  the  seventh  is  not  stated ;  and  that 
on  the  Allegany  Reservation  there  are  seven 
schools,  in  five  of  which  the  number  of  registered 
scholars  is  143,  and  the  average  number  which 
attend  is  106.  Of  the  other  two  schools  on  that 
Reservation,  the  number  of  scholars  is  not  given. 

In  the  same  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  it  is  stated  that  "  The  Indians  on  the  Cat- 
taraugus Reservation  are  far  in  advance  of  their 
neighbors,  as  are  also  a  part  of  the  Alleganies. 
Their  forms  are  tolerably  cultivated ;  their 
dwetlTbgs  begin  to  assume  an  air  of  comfort,  and 
industl-y  and  thrift  are  every   where   apparent" 

•  ••(.-  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  disease 
and  death,  in  their  most  sggravat^  forms,  and 
the  emigration  of  a  portion  of  them  to  the  west, 
the  Seneoas  have  increased  since  1832  about  18 
per  cent,  more  than  they   were  23  years  ago." 

♦  *  *  "On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  for 
several  miles,  buildings,  fences,  crops  and  stock, 
as  also  the  comfortable  appearances  of  their  bonsea 
and  well-ordered  interior  arrangements,  indicate 
that  the  inhabitants  are  rapidly  becoming  a  pros- 
perous and  farming  community." 

Wmch  is  submitted  to  the  Joint  Committees.. 

JV«ii>  Tori,  37M  9th  month,  1SS9. 

Nathanoei.  Stabbuok, 
Abraham  Bcll, 
Benjamin  Fbbbis,    - 
Phiup  E.  Thohab. 

ADDRESS 
2b  fTie  Seneca  Women  residing  on  the  Cattarait- 
'  gut  Setervation. 

Sitten: — A  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  now  with  you;  feeling  with  them  a 
deep  interest  in  your  present  and  everlasting 
welfare,  your  sisters  also  desired  to  visit  yoa  oaee 
mor^  but  way  did  not  open  for  ns  to  do  so,  there- 
fore we  take  this  method  of  addressing  you.  Onr 
friends  have  given  their  brothers  of  the  Seneca 
nation  such  counsel  as  in  their  judgment  explains 
the  risht  course  for  them  to  pursue,  in  order  that 
you  Aiay  be  a  quiet  and  happy  people.  The 
Seneca  nation  has  adopted  a  form  of  civil  govern* 
ment  similar  to  that  of  the  great  and  prosperous 
nation  in  which  you  live ;  a  government,  which, 
if  wisely  administered,  secures  to  every  individual 
his  and  her  just  and  equal  rights.  Your  men  are 
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the  proper  persoiu  to  adminuter  these  civil 
afitura :  but,  aisterB,  you  have  equally  important 
offices  to  fill,  among  which  are,  firU  of  all,  to  re- 
verence and  terve  our  Father  in  Heavpn,  the  Great 
Spirit, — love  him  and  keep  hia  oommandments, 
pray  to  him  for  wisdom  and  strength  to  perform 
all  your  varioua  datiea,  and  he  will  grant  your 
petitions— he  will  enable  you  to  be  faithful  wives, 
wise  mothers  and  obedient  daughters.  Next  to 
your  obedience  to  the  great  Spirit  is  the  till  im- 
portant and  high  duty  to  train  np  your  children 
in  the  way  they  ought  to  walk.  We  have  aaid 
already,  your  men  are  the  proper  persons  to  fill 
offices  in  civil  affairs,  yours  is  the  higher  duty  so 
to  instruct  and  educite  your  sons  as  to  prepare 
them  to  fill  these  offices  with  propriety, — teach 
them  not  so  much  to  aspire  after  office  as  to  shew 
to  others  by  the  goodness  of  their  words  and 
actions  that  they  are  worthy  and  capable  of  wisely 
filling  them.  If  they  are  truly  humble  and  love 
their  brothers,  they  will  not  envy  those  who  may 
be  elected,  but  will  submit  to  and  assist  them  in 
executing  the  laws  with  justice  and  mercy,  and 
true  judgment.  If  they  fail  in  doing  this,  let 
them  bear  it  patiently,  until  the  time  of  %  new 
election  shall  come,  when  they  will  have  a^  op- 
portunity of  putting  in  hotter  men.  Early  teach 
your  sons  that  governors  derive  their  power  from 
the  governed,  and  that  a  strict  adherence  on  the 

Eart  of  the  governed,  to  the  laws  to  whic^hey 
ave  assented,  is  indispensably  necessary  fo  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  any  nation,  remembering 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  htws  to  suit  the 
.  views  of  every  individual ;  hence  there  is  no  better 
way  than  to  make  such  laws  as  the  majority  of 
the  people  believe  will  secure  the  greatest  aqipnnt 
of  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  there  ispeat 
wisdom  and  true  dignity  in  the  minority  o&tly 
aequieaoing.  ^ ' 

Suiters  I  we  think  if  you  will  instruct  your 
childreii  in  these  great  prinoiplee  of  a  Represen- 
tative civil  government,  and  exert  your  influence 
over  your  fathers,  husbands  and  sons  to  maintain 
and  support  these  principles,  the  political  excite- 
ments that  have  disturbed  your  nation  anj  re- 
tarded iu  progress  in  the  arts  and  habits  of 
<5mbied  life,  will  cease  among  you,  and  ia  the 
room  thereof,  peace  and  prospejity  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

We  are  rejoieed  to  hear  that  yon  have  very 
generally  withdrawn  from  working  in  the  flelds, 
and  that  the  tillage  of  your  farms  is  now  per- 
foraed  by  the  men ;  but  do  not  forget  th*e  is 
sufficient  employment  for  you  in  attendfng  to 
jr<mr  domestio  concerns.  Teach  your  daughters 
indnstry,  economy  and  cleanliness  in  their  persons 
and  houses,  encourage  them  to  be  cheerfoj  and 
obliging  in  their  deportment, — to  observe  modesty 
M»d  strict  morality  in  their  intercourse  with 
others,-i-taking  for  their  motto,  « In  all  things, 
whatever  ye  would  that,  others  should  do  to  jou, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them;"  thus  they  may  render 


home  a  happy  retreat  for  their  brothers  and 
fathers;  and  when,  they  enter  into  the  sacred 
covenant  of  marriage,  if  their  hu&bands  are  wise 
and  good,  they  will  not  be  induced  to  seek  for 
happiness  in  the  society  of  others,  whose  example 
might  tend  to  lead  into  vice,  folly  and  habits  of 
intemperance,  by  which  some  of  the  brightest 
talents  and  qualifications  for  usefulness  have  been 
blasted.  Thus  sisters  would  yonr  precepts  and 
example  go  to  show  that  your  trust  and  oonfidence 
is  in  the  Great  Spirit,  and  by  his  blessing  on 
your  labors,  you  would  be  a  blessing  and  means 
of  preservation  to  your  nation. 

Sisters !  we  rejoice  that  yonr  people  are  en- 
gaged in  erecting  an  Asylum  for  the  afflicted 
orphan ;  we  hope  it  will  lie  so  wisely  conducted 
as  to  become  to  the  destitute  and  helpless  a 
school  of  virtue  and  religion, — that  religion 
which  breathes  "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man."  Finally, 
dear  sisters  teach  your  children  and  tell  them  to 
instruct  their  children  to  the  latest  generation 
what  great  deliverance  was  wrought  for  yon  by 
Almighty  power,  in  restoring  to  you  yonr  homes 
on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Alleghany  reservations, 
after  they  had  been  torn  from  you  by  land  specu- 
lators. This  great  deliverance  onght  to  be  com- 
memorated through  all  time  to  oome,  with  thank- 
ful gratitude,  as  a  remarkable  display  of  the 
power  and  mercy  of  Divine  Proridence,  in  frus- 
trating the  wicked  designs  of  cruel  and  selfish 
men,  and  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  being  ex- 
amples of  good  to  others.  We  feel  grateful  also, 
that  He  who  made  you  and  on,  oondescended  to 
make  use  of  your  old  friends,  the  Quakers,  as  in- 
struments in  this  great  work,  and  wo  desire  that 
the  chain  of  friendship  that  bound  together  yonr 
forefathers  and  ours, — and  which  still  binds  ns 
unbroken,  may  continue  to  bind  your  children 
and  onr  children  bright  and  strong,  to  the  latest 
generation.  In  the  desire  that  both  you  and  we 
may  so  perform  all  our  assigned  duties  in  time, 
that  when  it  ends  with  us,  through  the  mercy  of 
our  God  he  will  grant  ns  everlasting  rest  ud 
peace  in  heaven,  I  bid  you  ferewell, 

Rachkl  Hickb. 


Di*D|— In  Baltimore,  on  the  25th  or  lOth  mo., 
Pbkbk  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  Lafetra. 

— — ,  At  bis  residence,  Fall  Creek,  Madison  Co., 
Indiana,  on  Secopd-day  evening,  the  I6th  inst., 
J08BFH  FusscLL,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age;  he 
was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
maintaining  a  practical  testimony  against  war, 
slavery,  and  intemperance  in  all  things,  and  being 
faithful  unto  death,  has  doubtlese  received  the 
"  crown  of  life." 


A  writer  has  compared  woridly  friendship  to 
onr  shadow — while  we  walk  in  sunshine  it  sticks 
to  us,  but  the  moment  we  enter  the  shad*  it 
deswtsns. 
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SONG  OF  SIXTY. 

Br  E.  PiCKBBIIlO  OF  Oermaktowk. 

Thi  Uut  poetical  produetion  ofKtr  ptn. 

Ah,  JM — tbn  eUiUe  itep  and  finn,  *■  panins  Cut 
•wajr. 

And  mingling  with  my  once  brown  locks,  are  silver 
lines  of  grey, 

The  frame  that  binds  the  imprisoned  soal,  sevms  tot- 
tering to  it*  (all. 

And  oft  in  stilly  hours,  methinks,  I  hear  an  angel  call. 

But  all  around  is  joyous  life— {lad  children  at  their 

pi«y» 

I  see  the  sweet  fair  dawn,  and  then,  bright  noon's  ef- 
fulgent ray ; 

And  fairer  seems  each  golden  cloud,  than  e'en  in  child- 
hood's days. 

And  with  the  deeper  sight  there  blends,  the  song  of 
grateful  praise 

All  beauteous  scenes  with  love's  dear  charm,  my  weary 
he^rt  enfold, 

And  keep  the  life  of  other  years — I  cannot  sure  be  old. 

Ah,  threescore  years  and  more,I'v*  trod  "  this  wonder 

land  of  tim«," 
And  felt,  with  reverent  awe,  how  great  its  mysteries 

sublime; 
Hare  felt  when  bowed   my  spirit  'neath  its  weary 

weight  of  care. 
We  are  not  here  to  all  enjoy,  but  «>u«4  (o  m»*iUf  bear. 
let  10  my  raptured  ear  still  comes  the  poet's  holy 

song. 
Its  sweet  words  cheer  me  as  I  pais  in  qnietnde  along. 
The  wild  rooMnee  of  early  days  fall  half  a  csntnry 

past. 
Still  o'er  my  wintry  sky  will  oft  its  gleaming  radi- 
ance cast. 
And  oh,  I  thank  thee.  Heavenly  one,  my  heart  has  not 

grown  cold 
Bat  beats  as  warmly  as  of  yore— how  can  I  then  be 

old} 

Ah  life  has  many  a  warning  sign,  that  tell*  of  years 

long  fled. 
The  stripling  boy,  the  parted  friend — the  youthful  and 

the  dead. 
The  grandchild,  that,  but  late  it  seems,  would  dance  In 

•      loving  glee 
Afoand  my  steps,  or  chsp  my  neck,  a  manly  boy  I  see  | 
But  in  his  sparkling  eye  1  trace  the  germs  of  deepening 

thougbt, 
And  to  my  view,  in  bright  relief,  my  own  glad  youth 

is  brought ; 
Still  graceful  forms,  and  kindly-hearts,  I  feel  are  round 

me  yet. 
While  nought  of  love,  and  youthful  joy,  my  soul  can 

e'er  forget. 
But  like  the  dew-repelling  leaf  from  off  my  heart  is 

rolled 
All  darker  memories  of  the  past— I  eannot  yet  be  old. 


THE  WISH  OF  TO-DAT. 

I  ask  not  now  for  gold  to  gild 

With  mocking  shine  an  aching  frame ; 
The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  stilled— 

I  ask  not  now  for  Fame. 

A  rose-cloud  dimly  seen  above. 
Melting  in  Heaven's  blue  depths  away- 

Oh !  sweet,  fond  dream  of  human  Love, 
For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 

Bat  bowed' in  lowliness  of  mind, 
1  make  my  humble  wishes  known^' 

I  only  ask  a  will  reiign'd, 
Oh,  Father,  to  Thine  own- 


To-day,  beneath  thy  chastening  eye, 
I  crave  alone  for  peace  and  rest. 

Submissive  in  thy  hand  to  lie. 
And  feel  that  it  i*  best.- 

A  marvel  seems  the  Universe, 

A  miracle  our  Life  and  Death  i 
A  mystery  which  I  cannot  pierce. 

Around,  above,  beneath. 

In  vain  I  task  my  aching  brain. 
In  vain  the  sage's  thought  I  scan — 

1  only  feel  how  weak  and  vain. 
How  poor  and  blind,  is  man. 

And  now  my  spirit  sighs  for  home. 
And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see. 

And  like  a  weary  child  would  come. 
Oh,  Father,  unto  Thee. 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  aand, 
My  weSk  resolves  have  passed  away. 

In  mercy  lend  Thy  helping  hand 
Unto  my  prayer  to-day. 

J.  G.  W. 


BOW  TO   SPEAK  TO  OHILDBKN. 

It  IB  nsnal  to  commence  the  management  of 
children  either  by  corporeal  ponishmcnt,  or  hy 
rewards  addressed  to  the  senses,  and  by  words 
alone.  There  is  one  other  means  of  government, 
the  pFbwer  and  importance  of  which  are  seldom 
regarded.  I  refer  to  the  human  voice.  A  blow 
may  be  inflicted  on  a  child,  accompanied  with 
words  so  uttered,  as  to  eoonteract  entirely  its  ia- 
teitd^  effect,  or  the  parent  may  use  language,  in 
the  correction  of  the  child,  not  objectionable  ia 
itself,  yet  spoken  in  a  tone  which  more  than  de- 
feats its  influence.  Let  any  one  endeavor  to  re- 
call the  image  of  a  fond  mother  long  since  at  rest 
in  Heaven.  Her  sweet  smile,  and  ever  clear 
oouitenance,  arc  brongbt  vividly  to  rooolleotion; 
so  also  is  her  voice ;  and  blessed  is  that  parent 
who'ts  endowed  with  a  pleasing  utterance.  What 
is  it  which  lulls  the  in&nt  to  repose  1*  It  is  not 
an  array  of  mere  words.  There  is  no  charm,  to 
the  untaught  one,  in  letters,  syllables,  and  r&k- 
tences.  It  ia  the  sound  which  strikes  its  little 
ear,  that  soothes  and  composes  it  to  sleep.  A  few 
notes,  however  unskilfully  arranged,  if  uttered  ia 
a  soft  tone,  are  found  to  possess  a  magip  iuflu- 
enoe.  Think  we  that  thiH  influence  is  oonSnei) 
to  (he  cradh  f  No ;  it  is  diffused  over  every  a^e, 
and  ceases  not  while  the  child  remains  under  the 
parental  roof.  Is  the  boy  growing  rude  in 
manner,  and  boisterous  in  speech  1  I  know  of  no 
instrument  so  sure  to  control  these  tendencies 
as^the  geirtle  tones  of  a  mother.  She  who 
speaks  to  her  son  harshly  does  but  give  to  bis 
conduct  the  sensation  of  her  own  example.  She 
poors  oil  on  the  already  raging  flame.  In  the 
pressure  of  duty,  we  are  liable  to  utter  onrseives 
h^KHy  to  children.  Perhaps  a  threat  is  es- 
pressed  in  a  loud  and  irritating  tone ;  instead  of 
allaying  the  passions  of  the  child,  it  serves  di- 
rectly to  increase  them."  Every  fretful  espi«t- 
si«n  awakes  in  him  the  same  ^irit  which  pro- 
duced iu    So  does  a  pleasant  voice  call  up  agreo- 
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able  feeliD^.  Whatever  disposition  therefore, 
we  vonld  encoiuvge  io  a  child,  the  sajpe  we 
should  maiiifest  in  the  tone  in  which  we  ad- 
dressed it. — ChrMau  Regitter. 


yrom  Cbamliert*  Edlobargh  Jonrotl, 

LUMINOSITY  IN  PLANTS  AND  ANIHAJLs. 

[Concladed  from  page  306. J 

Next  in  order  comes  the  less  luminoni,  but 
more  &miliar  fire-flj  or  glow-worm— //(MtjT^m 
noctUwxt.  ■  In  this  geons  the  male  insect  has  ez- 
pansivo  wings  and  homy  wing-oovers,  aB4  makes 
bis  flight  through  the  air;  the  female  is  wingless, 
and  crawls  on  the  ground  ;  hence  the  English  ap- 
pellation of  glow-ioorm.  The  light  of  the  former 
IS  comparatiTelj  feeble,  that  of  the  latter  beauti- 
ful and  brilliant.  These  insects  are  frequently 
met  with  in  June  and  Jnly  in  wqods,  and 
meadows,,  and  on  banks  beneath  hedges.  The 
ntility  of  the  light  oS  the  females  is  supposed  to 
consist  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  malett 
during  the  dark,  when  alone  they  are  able  to 
render  themselves  conspicuous — a  oircumatanco 
to  which  Moore  beautifully  alludes : 

«  For  well  1  know  tbe  luitre  shed  '■*■ 

From  my  ricb  wings,  when  proudliest  si<i«ad, 

Was  in  its  nature  lambent,  pure 

And  innocent  as  is  the  light 

The  glow-worm  bangs  out  to  allure 

B«r  mate  to  her  green  bower  at  night.' 

'  This  theory  though  probably  not  correct  ra  not 
altogether  fanciful,  as  was  proved  by  Oliver  and 
Bobert,  who  frequently  caught  males,  by  holding 
the  females  in  their  hvnd.  Besides,  without 
some  such  apparatus,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  a  crawling  insect  could  attract  tbe  attejttion 
of  its  mate,  whose  principal  medium  of  motion 
18  the  atmosphere.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the^ight 
undoubtedly  serves  some  important  purpos'e  in 
the  economy  of  the  glow-worm,  and  manffests 
IMf  cTen  when  the  insect  is  in  the  larvons 
8£ate.  Dieckhoff  suggests  in  addition,  that  it 
may  serve  the  insect  as  a  protection  ag^nst 
animalB  of  prey.  The  part  which  emits  the 
luminosity  is  the  lower  region  of  the  abdomen, 
and  near  the  tip,  the  light  varying  in  intensity 
aecording  as  the  animal  moves  or  is  disturbed. 

^Templer,  whose  observations  on  these  in- 
sects are  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, says  that  he  never  saw  a  glow-worm  ex- 
hibit its  light  at  all  without  some  sensible  motion 
either  in  its  body  or  legs.  He  also  fancied  the 
light  emitted  a  sensible  heat  when  it  was  JMMt 
brilliant.  Latreille  found  the  insects  most  Himi- 
noBS  when  immersed  in  oxygen,  and  that  they 
sometimes  detonated  when  placed  in  hydrogen. 
If  the  luminous  portion  of  the  abdomen  bf  re- 
noTed,  it  retains  its  luminons  property  for  some 
time;  and,  when  apparently  extinct,  it  may  be 
reproduced  by  softening  tbe  matter  with  water — 
a  oircumstanee  which  the  reader  cannot  fail  to, 
associate  with  what  took  place  when  the  roo{  of 


the  recently-discovered  Indian  plant  was  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  moiateoed  rag.  Robert,  in  his  ex- 
periments could  only  reproduce  it  within  thirty- 
six  hours  after  the  death  of  tbe  animal,  and  that 
only  once,  and  by  the  direct  application  of  heat. 
Darwin  who  examined  the  IJampyn'dce  of  South 
America,  found  also  that  the  light  was  most 
brilliant  when  the  insects  were  irritated.  '  The 
shining  matter,'  he  says,  <  was  fluid,  and  very 
adhesive  :  little  spots,  where  the  skin  bad  been 
torn,  continued  bright,  with  a  slight  scintillation, 
whilat  the  uninjured  parts  were  obscured.  When 
the  insect  was  decapitated,  the  rings  remained 
uninterruptedly  bright,  but  not  so  brilliant  as  be- 
fore ;  local  irritation  with  a  needle  always  in- 
creased tbe  vividness  of  tbe  light.  From  these 
facts,  it  would  appear  probable  that  tbe  animal 
has  only  the  power  of  concealing  or  extinguish- 
ing the  light  for  short  intervals,  and  that  at  other 
times  tbe  light  is  involuntary.  The  larvsa 
possessed  but  feeble  luminons  powers :  very  differ- 
ently from  their  parents,  on  the  slightest  touch 
they  feigned  death,  and  ceased  to  shine,  nor  did 
the  irritation  excite  any  fresh  display.'  The 
brilliancy  of  the  light  is  increased  by  plunging 
tbe  insect  in  warm  water ;  but  cold  water  extin- 
guishes it.  If  the  insect  is  crushed,  and  the  face 
or  bands  rubbed  with  it,  they  contract  a  lumi- 
nons appearance,  similar  to  that  produced  from 
phosphorus.  Such  is  all  that  is  known  of  the 
nature  and  uses  of  the  glow-worm's  luminosity. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  chemist  baa  subjected 
the  matter  to  analysis ;  and  it  were  almost  a  pity 
that  sober  fact  should  destroy  the  cbarm  with 
which  poetical  fancy  has  arrayed  the  subject. 

Passing  over  several  land  insects — such  as  cer- 
tain beetles,  scolopendra,  &c.— which  exhibit 
less  or  more  of  luminosity,  some  of  the  marine 
animals  presenting  similar  phenomena  may  next 
be  adverted  to.  One  of  the  moet  common  is  the 
night'Sbininff  nereis — Nereis  noetiluca.  Ttte 
bc3y  of  this  little  creature  is  a  mere  oblong  speck, 
so  minute  as  to  elude  examination  by  the  naked 
eye.  It  inhabits,  every  sea,  and  is  one  <^  the 
causes  of  the  shining  of  tbe  water  in  tbe  night, 
which  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  make  that 
element  appear  as  if  on  fire.  Myriads  of  these 
creatures  are  found  on  all  kinds  of  sea-weeds; 
but  they  often  leave  them  and  swim  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  They  are  common  at  all 
seasons,  but  particularly  in  summer  before  stormy 
weather,  when  they  are  more  agitated  and  more 
luminons  than  at  other  times.  Their  unmber 
and  wonderful  agility,  added  to  their  luminous 
property,  must  contribute  not  a  little  to  that 
phosphorescence  sci  oflen  observed  on  tbe  ocean ; 
for  myriads  ate  contained  in  a  single  glass  of 
water.  The  iridescence  or  lustre  of  various  fishes 
may  be  also  caused  by  these  animalcules  attach- 
ing themselves  to  their  scales  '  I  have  observed 
with  great  attention,'  says  Barbnt  in  his  Genera 
Vermium,  '  a  fish  just  caught  out  of  the  sea, 
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whose  body  was  almost  oorered  with  them,  and 
hare  examined  them  in  the  dark :  they  twist  and 
earl  themseWes  with  amazipg  agility,  but  soon 
retire  out  of  oar  contracted  sight,  probably  on 
'  Boooant  of  their  glittering  nnmben  dasslii^  the 
eye,  and  their  extreme  minuteness  elading  onr 
rwearches.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  when  the 
unotaoas  moisture  which  covers  the  scales  of 
-flsbes  is  exhausted  by  the  air,  these  animals  are 
'  not  to  be  seen  ;  nor  are  the  fishes  then  noctilucous, 
that  matter  being  perhaps  their  nourishment 
when  living,  as  they  themselves  afford  food  to 
many  marine  animals.  They  do  not  shine  in 
the  day-time,  because  the  -solar  rays  are  too  power- 
ful for  their  light,  however  aggregate,  or  however 
immense  their  number.'  If  water  containing 
these  animalcules  be  kept  warm,  they  will  retain 
their  lumioosity  for  some  days  after  they  are 
dead,  but  in  cold  water  they  lose  it  in  a  few 
hours.  Motion  and  warmth,  which  increase  tbeir 
vivacity  and  strength,  increase  also  their  light. 
Besides  the  nereidse,  there  are  many  other  sea 
animalcules,  as  the  minute  cmstacea,  the  medusae, 
infusoria,  and  certain  corallines,  possessing  lami- 
nons  properties,  and  which  when  congregated  in 
shoalii,  eive  to  the  agitated  waters  that  phoapbores- 
eent  bruliancj  ob!>erved  by  almost  every  naviga- 
tor. It  is  difficult,  however,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  to  say  whether  the  luminosity  is  the 
result  of  decay,  or  of  a  vital  and  peculiar  {vin- 
ciple ;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  found  any  con- 
clasion  npon  them.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  (hat  when  the  waves  soiotillale  with 
bright  green  sparks,  the  light  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  minute  living  creatures  ;  and  that, 
when  the  phosphoresce nco  is  steadier,  and  of  a 
paler  hue,  the  proximate  cause  is  the  decay  of 

feUtinous  particles  with  which  the  ocean  abounds., 
■hrenberg  no  donbt  ascribes  a  certain  degree  of 
irritability  to  these  particles ;  but  in  this  he  is 
not  borne  out  by  other  observers.  The  pheno* 
.  menon  happens  most  frequently  in  warm  coun- 
tries, and  most  brilliantly  immediately  after  a 
few  days  of  still  weather.  Now,  thoneh  such 
would  certainly  be  most  fitvorable  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  minute  animals,  it  would  at  the  same 
time  be  equally  active  in  hastening  the  process 
<^  decay;  so  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean  ma^  be  safely 
attributed  to  the  decomposition  of  organic 
particles. 

From  all  the  experiaseots  which  Jiave  been 
made,  it  woald  seem  that  animal  luminosity  is  a 
trno  phosphorescence,  increased  by  warmth,  and 
iaade  most  obvioas  when  the  animal  is  disturbed 
or  pot  in  motion.  In  plants,  it  was  surmised, 
upon  pretty  good  gronnds,  that  electricity  ma 
aontetimes  uie  ilTaminating  .agency ;  but  in 
animals  we  have  no  such  reason.  In  all  the  ex- 
perioMBtsof  Dr.  Williamson  npon  the  eleotrio 
eel^  he  never  obtained  so  much  as  the  trace  of  ai 
apvk }  aad  if  Aa  ini,  in  not  perceptible  when 


thns'Soncentrated,  as  in  the  gymnotus,  we  are 
not  to  expect  it  when  manifesting  itself  in  the 
common  operations  of  vitality,  even  if  certain 
that  it  was  concerned  in  producing  the  pheno- 
menon. Altogether,  then,  the  fttminoaity  in 
living  plants  and  animals  may,  in  the  present 
state  of  onr  knowledge,  be  thus  resolved . — The 
light  occasionally  yielded  by  plants  seems  to  be 
in  most  oases  the  result  of  phosphoric  emissions ; 
in  s«Me  it  appears  to  arise  from  the  presence  of 
electricity.  In  the  former  case,  the  phosphoms 
must  be  taken  up  from  the  soil,  which  is  known 
to  contain  many  phosphates ;  in  the  latter,  the 
plants  seem  to  act  as  the  mere  conductors  of 
electricity  from  one  medium  to  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  luminosity  in  animals  seems  to  be 
owii^  to  the  presence  of  phosphoric  matter ;  nor 
is  thtfir  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  pre- 
sence. In  the  dead  organism  of  plants  and 
anhnals,  phosphorescence  is  no  rare  phenomenon; 
nor  are  wo  to  seek  for  any  sapematural  cause  or 
presentiment  when  it  manifests  itself  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  whose  fVames  are  melting  away 
nnder  consumption,  or  otherwise  laboring  under 
peculiar  diseases.  Its  appearance  in  plants  pre- 
pare* ns  for  its  occurrence  in  the  humbler  animals, 
and  its  presence  there  ought  to  do  away  with  any 
surprise  at  its  occasional  manifestation  in  the 
higher  forms  of  animation. 


LABflX  RUR8KBT. 

The  largest  nursery  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  occupies  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  acres,  and  is  distributed  as 
foDftws  : 

Ornamental  Department,  52  acres,  vis  :  Ever- 
greens, 20  acres;  roses  7  do;  flowering  shrubs  6 
do.;  magnolia  seedlings  in  seed  bed,  thick,  1} 
do.;  miscellaneous  trees,  specimens,  &c.,  17 1  do. 

Fruit  Department,  225  acres,  viz : — Standard 
apples,  37  acres;  dwarf  do.  11  do.;  pears, 64  do.; 
cherries,  27  do.;  plums,  12  do.;  peaches,  18  do.; 
apricots,  8  do ;  apple  quinces,  4  do ;  currants,  4 
do.;  gooseberries,  4  do.;  grapes,  4  do.;  pears,  seed- 
line,  2  do. — Sundries— Seedlings,  rhaban),  as- 
pa^eus,  raspberries,  strawberrie8,|qa!nce,  stocks, 
fto.j  s5  acres. 

They  employ  more  than  one  hundred  hands 
regularly,  and  in  sprins  two  or  three  hundred, 
lifthe  budding  season  they  have  sixteen  bndders 
at  work,  besides  bovs  to  tie  up,  and  other  hands 
IS^ll^pare  the  stocks.  The  buds  are  all  ont  by 
the  proprietors  themselves  to  insure  aoonracy^— 
About  twenty-five  thovsand  buds  are  inserted 
daily.  Ninety  thousand  chernr  trees  onejear 
frotf  the  bud,  a  half  acre  of  seedling  pears,  num- 
bering perhaps  a  million,  were  noticed,  and  two 
hnndred  thousand  Norway  pines  two  feet  high,  vt 
more.  In  their  gmpe  honaea  they  have  over  ten 
thousand  exotic  grapes  for  sale.  The  eost  of 
coa.'-icMig  the  csfiiWi*!bm»»i.»  iscslimatid  l-y  tLo 
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Oouotry  0«Dtlemen  at  (50,000  mbmIIj.  Ther«  •  prime  at  13  03  a  $2  13.  Rye  U  in  moderate  reqneat — 
are  other  nuraerieR  atiRooheBter,  «Mh  OontainiBit  »■'*■  »'  •!  ^O.  Corn  cornea  in  aJowIy  and  meets  a 
iL  hnnrfnxl  mtmui  \  "■"T  deni»od  at  »5c  a  »6c  5  new  at  63  a  7»e.    Oat» 

a  noBapea  aore8.  ,  ^^^^  forward  alowly;  aalet  of  7000  bnshelt  at  4t« 

foa  good* 


RESOURCKS  or  VIBQINIA. 

The  Bichmood  Republican  is  calling  attention 
to  the  resources  of  Virginia.     Lead  is  found  there 
in  abundance,  and  aUo  Plumbago  in  Mveral 
places  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.     Besides  tbe  im- 
ineuse   Salt  regions  of  Kanawha,   there  are  in 
South-western  Virginia,  inexhaustible  stores  of 
this  vsloabie  mineritL     The  salt  water  foand  ia 
Washington  county,  is  stronger  than  that  (^  aoj 
other  country.     Fossil  salt,  tbe  largest,  if  nbtthe 
only  deposit  of  the  kind  discovered  in  the  United 
States,  is'found  near  tbe  salt  hills abore  niticed, 
and  has  been  bored  into  at  least  50  to  I'M  feet, 
and  without  going  through  it.     Qy  psum,  of  Plas- 
ter of  Paris,  of  the  purest  kind,  exists  in  great 
abundaace  in  connexion  with   the  Fossil  Salt. 
There  are  many  depositee  of  iroD  ore,  from  which 
rofined  and  hammered  iron  can  be  made,  which 
will^  rival   the  best  productions  of  Russia  and 
Sweclen.    Porcelain  clay,  as  tine  as  any  in  Foinoe, 
is  found  near  Parmville,  and  in  other  sections  of 
Virginia.     Tbe  granite  of  Richmond  is  equal  in 
quality  and  beauty  to  any  in  tbe  United  States. 
The  slate  on  Siatu  river  ia  better  than  the  Welsh 
being  harder,  stronger  and  more  free  from  ewthly 
matter.     Marble  and  soap  stone  abound  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  of  good  quality  and  in  great 
variety.     Water  lime,  or  cement, is  found  ou  the 
^ames  river  of  very   superior   quality,   and  has 
been  found  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  best 
J£nglish.     In  the  same  region,  limestone  of  the 
purest  quality  also  abounds.    There  are  alM  great 
quantities  of  fire-stono  and  fire-clay,  on  lUmea 
river  and  near  Richmond.     Gold,  coal  and  cop- 
per, are  found  in  abundance  east  of  tbe  Blae 
Ridge      Betiidea  the   coal  of  the  East  and  tbe 
Soutb-east,  tbe  Kanawha  region  posMOsseg  an  in- 
exbauiitible  supply.     An  enormous  vein  of  Can- 
nel  coal  biw  been  di.icovered  within  a  year  or  two 
past  in  Kanawha.     This  is  the   most  beautiful 
and  valuable  of  all  coal.     It  is  also  alleged  thyt 
wool  grown  in  Virginia,  from  tbe  best  imprpved 
sheep,  is  better  in  many  oases   than  the  iinest 
Saxony,  and  rivals  the  best  Australian  produc- 
tion,    it  is  believed  that  the  climate  of  Virginia 
is  superior  to  that  of  either  of  those  oenntriea  for 
the  production  of  the  finest  wool. — D.  Neat. 

■      I   I,  -.     . ■      I       -.  -W^™* 


t\H£!>T£RFI£LO  BOARDING  SCUUOL  FOR 
J  BOYS — The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
eommenee  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1833,  aad 
eontinne  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  aassion,  one-balf  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges. 
For  farther  particnlars,  address 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.f  N.  J. 
10th  no.  lath,  1833— 3m.  pd. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

FLOoa  AMD  MaaL. — Fipar — Prices  are  higher,  hot 
firmer.  Shipping  brands  are  held  at  $9  00  for  Western 
and  Pennsylvania.  Sales  for  home  roasumption  at  90 
a  99  13  for  common  and  good  brands,  and  90  99  a 
$10  per  bbl.  for  extra  and  family,  aad  910  a  910  00 
tot  fancy  lots.  Little  doing  in  Rye  Floar ;  sales  are 
steady  at  96  73.    Penna.  Cora  Meal  at  94  30  per  bbl. 

Obahi. — There  is  a  limited  amoont  «t  Wheat  offer- 
ing, and  prices  are  higher.  Salea  of  4000  bushels 
Sontharn  and  Penna.  red  at  93  00,  and  Western  white 


TOCNO  MFJf  AND  BOYS  on  the  3lh  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  963  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  inclndingReferences  sod  farther  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Pnntipat, 

0th  mo.  23.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ELDRIDOE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hil», 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

Tbe  Winter  Session  of  this  Inetitntion  will  open  on 
the  13tb  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  adnissien  970  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroagbly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  dc- 
Irvered  by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  address  tho  Principal, 

ALLEN  FUTCRAFT, 
•th  mo.  15— «m.      i^UrUgf>t  Bill,  So/rat  C«.,  N  J. 

BYBERRY  BOARMNG  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  locsted  in  a  healtby  and  plessanl  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward»  Phiiada.,  with  ea^ 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  I.andiog,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Drpot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usnal 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  MatlM- 
roaties  sad  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  tbe  pupils. 

Tsaaa. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  960 
per  session,  payable  one-balf  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to         JANE  HILL  BORN, 

Byberry,  Pa. 
JZe/WwMM. 

CaABi.(S  Srosn,  Rancocas,  N.  J. 

WiLUAH  Paert,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Chablis  ICaiqhh,  Camden,  N.  J. 

CaaaLas  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

Joan  SliUioas,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

A.  T.  W.  WaioHT,  No.  604  N.  Firth  St.,  Philada., 
Prindfal  of  the  Normal  StAool. 

8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 


SFJt.80N£U  LUMBER— constantly  on  hand  and 
for  sale  by  R.  A.  h  J.  J.  Wkaiams  k  Co., 
M.  W.  earner  Broad  and  Green  8ts« 
R.  A.  WiujAiia,! 
J. }.  WibuAMa,    > 
8th  aso.  4— 4m.  F.  SaoajiAKEa.     1 


Merrihew  It  Thompsoa,  Priatan,  Meiehaat  ab.  Mi» 
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The  Chrittian  jUi»i$try,  a  free  Mini$try — Leg«U 
Piwitio* — Voluniary  Payment — Otjeetunu 
to  a  Theological  Etlueation,  for  the  Minutry. 
By  the  late  Jouw  Jajdkbon  of  Darby, 

In  presenting  our  views  of  a  free  ministry,  we 
entertain  no  feelings  of  hostility  towards  any  in- 
dividual ministers  of  the  gospel  who  may  be  in 
the  practice  of  reecivinga  pecuniary  conipensation 
for  their  religions  services.  We  believe  there 
are,  in  all  the  different  sects,  those  among  them 
who  are  "  men  fearing  God  and  hating  covetous- 
ness" — those  whose  piety,  sincerity,  and  Chris- 
tian attainments  will  commend  them  in  the  sightof 
heaven  and  of  all  good  men.  There  are  many 
'among  them  who  have  seen  the  insoffioienoy  of 
human  learning  to  enable  them  to  do  the  Lord's 
work,  whose  dependence  has  been  on  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  whioh  at  times  they  have  known 
to  co-operate  with  their  labors.  From  this  class 
of  Christian  ministers,  wu  hope  to  see  individaals, 
who,  following  out  their  convictions,  will  come 
forward  in  the  needed  reformation,  and  bear  a 
practical  testimony  not  only  to  the  sufficiency  of 
divine  grace  to  fit  them  for  this  work,  but  also 
against  an  ettcAlithment  which  crept  into  the 
oharch  in  the  days  of  her  apostasy,  ti  practice aiien 
to  the  principles  by  which  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  ought  to  bo  actuated,  and  contrary  to  the 
purity  of  Christian  example,  as  exemplified  in 
the  ministry  of  Jesns  and  the  apostles.  We  deal 
with  prinmples,  not  with  men — with  priestcraft, 
not  with  priests.  It- is  against  the  institution 
of  a  man-made  ministry— ^deriving  its  qualifica- 
tions in  theological  schools — its  authority  from 
ordination  by  man — its  reliance  on  human  effort 
and  ability  to  "  divide  the  word  aright"-— and 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  ehuroh,  that  our 
remarks  are  mainly  intended  to  apply. 

We  ooweinntiously  believe  that  the  praetiee 
of  sapporting  the  Christian  ministy  by  pecuniary 
means,  so  generally  adopted   by  religions  sects, 


is  a  corruption  of  Christianity,  which  has  greatly 
lessened  its  instrumentality  ror  good  to  mankind. 
It  has  given  to  this  high  calling  the  character 
of  a  worldly  employment,  and  induced  many  who 
have  lacked  its  essential  qualifications  to  embark 
in  it  for  the  sake  of  gain.  It  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  priestly  hierarchy,  in  which  the 
ministry  has  assamed  to  be  the  matter  instead  of 
the  tervant  of  tie  church. 

Against  legal  provision,!  for  the  payment  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  little,  perhaps,  in  this 
conntry,  need  be  said.  The  evil  effects  of  such 
provisions  in  foreign  lands  are  so  glaringly  ap- 
parent— the  onerous  system  of  tithing  by  which 
it  is  upheld — its  unreasonable  demands  upon 
dissenters  from  the  established  religion,  in  ro« 
quiring  them  to  support  a  ministry  in  whioh  they 
feel  no  interest,  and  which  is  contrary  to  their 
sense  of  right, — furnish  a  sufficient  warning  to 
the  American  people  not  to  tolerate  for  a  moment 
any  demand  of  the  clergy  whioh  in  the  least 
degree  infringes  on  the  rights  of  private  judgment, 
or  has  a  bearing  directly  or  remotely  favoring  the 
anion  of  Church  and  State. 

The  system  of  supporting  a  ministry  by  tithe$  is 
without  support  on  any  principle  of  equity  or 
justice.     It  is  oppressive  in  the  extreme. 

Let  us  see  how  the  system  works.  An  indi- 
vidual owns  an  estate,  the  annual  income  of  which 
is  one  thousand  pounds.  The  priesthood  claims 
one-tenth  of  the  income,  which  is  one  hundred 
pounds.  Ihe  owner,  by  his  own  industry  and 
labor,  improves  the  estate,  and  makes  it  produce 
an  income  of  two  ihoutand  pounds  per  annum. 
Now,  the  priesthood,  which  has  contributed  noth' 
ittff  towards  the  expenses  of  improvement,  still 
claims  a  <en<A,  which  now  amounts  to  t«ro  hundred 
instead  of  one.  Surely,  this  is  enough  to  justify 
the  remark  of  the  man  in  the  parable,  "  i  knew 
thee,  that  thou  art  a  bard  man,  reaping  where 
thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  thou 
hast  not  strewed."     Matt.  xxv.  24. 

Happily  for  us  that  wo  live  in  more  favored 
times.  The  rights  of  man  are  now  so  far  under- 
stood, the  blessings  of  religious  liberty  are  so  far 
appreciated,  that  the  daric  and  gloomy  notions 
aboutoompulsory  worship  in  an  intolerant  church, 
are  fast  vanishing  from  enlightened  human 
society.  In  this  country,  at  least,  have  the  seeds 
of  religious  freedom  been  too  deeply  planted  ever 
to  be  eradicated.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to 
taro  the  waters  of  our  mightiest  rivers  back 
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■gunit  their  nttaral  eonnes,  Mto  check  the  tide 
of  free  inqairj  and  free  disenMion  whieh  hu 
taken  from  prieatonft  its  power  to  mle  any  longer 
irith  despotic  swaj.  That  man  has  lired  a  cen- 
iarj  too  late  vho  will  now  assert  that  Lis  form  of 
worship,  his  creed,  or  his  opinions,  constitote  the 
precise  standard  of  religions  belief  and  dnty  for 
all  other  meft.  The  affected  piety  which  is  seek- 
ing to  root  oat  supposed  heresy  of  opinion — 
which  is  attempting  to  control  the  rights  of  con- 
science, or  to  invaae  the  sanctuary  of  religions 
liberty — will  find  no  better  response  from  the 

Kirit  of  the  age,  than  the  children  did,  to  whom, 
•us  likened  the  Pharisees  of  his  generation : 
"  Standing  in  the  market-places,  and  crying  aloud 
onto  their  fellows,  saying :  We  have  piped  unto 
you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;  we  have  mourned 
unto  yon,  and  ye  have  not  lamented." 

Although  a  priesthood,  at  an  itutilutton  f>/ the 
Slate,  does  not  in  this  country  exist,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  spirit  which  has  ever  animated 
it  is  not  yet  dead ;  for  wherever  priestcraft  is 
countenanced,  we  find  religious  persecution  open- 
ly advocated.  The  followiag  extracts  will  serve 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  press  touching 
persecution.  First,  from  the  "  Shepherd  of  the 
Valley,"  early  in  1852,  the  organ  of  a  Catholic 
Priest,  which  says  :  "The  Church,  we  admit,  is, 
of  necessity,  intolerant.^  Her  intolerance  follows 
necessarily  from  her  infallibility.  She  alone  has 
the  right  to  be  intolerant.  Heresy  she  inserts 
in  her  catalogue  of  mortal  sins.  She  endures 
when  and  where  she  must ;  but  she  hates  it,  and 
directs  all  her  energies  to  effect  its  destruction. 
If  the  Catholics  over  gain  (which  they  surely 
will  do,  though  at  a  distant  day,)  an  immense 
numerical  majority,  reUgiout  freedom,  in  tkit 
country  it  at  am  end.  So  say  our  encmios— so 
we  believe.  We  have  said  that  we  are  not  ad- 
vocates cf  religions  freedom,  and  we  repeat  it,  we 
are  not.  The  liberty  to  believe  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Cburoh,  is  the  liberty  to  believe 
a  lie.  The  liberty  to  thiok  otherwise  than  she 
permits,  is  the  liberty  to  abuse  the  mind  and 
pollute  the  imagination.  From  such  liberty,  may 
we,  and  those  we  love,  be  at  all  times  preserved. 

Another  Catholic  paper,  called  "  The  Ram- 
bler," holds  the  following  language  :  "  Religions 
liberty,  in  the  sense  of  a  liberty  possessed  by 
every  man  to  choose  bis  own  religion,  is  one  of 
the  most  wicked  delusions  ever  foisted  upon  this 
age  by  the  father  of  all  deceit.  The  very  name 
of  liberty,  except  in  the  sense  of  a  permission  to 
do  certain  definite  acts,  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  domain  of  religion.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  choose  his  religion.  None  but  an  atheist  can 
ophold  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  .  . 
We  ought  as  rationally  muntain  that  a  sant  man 
has  a  right  to  believe  that  two  and  two  do  not 
make  four,  as  this  theory  of  religious  liberty.  Its 
imniety  is  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity." 

Bishop  Ives,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  <'  Lectures 


oa  the  InquisitioB,"  published  at  Milwaukie 
1868,  attempts  an  open  defence  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, aa  a  salutary  means  of  preserving  the  unity 
of  the  Chureh.  He  says,  the  Church  of  Rome 
"  has  ever  professed  not  only  to  believe,  but  to 
KNOW,  that  its  teachings  are  certainly  true,  that 
all  other  teachings  are  certainly  false,  and  that 
uncompromising  war  with  every  element,  within 
or  without,  in  revolt  against  it,  was  certainly  ita 
boundcn  duty  to  God." — Page  7.  Again  :  "  It 
may  safely  be  asserted,  that  there  never  has  ex- 
isteid  a  nation,  Pagan  or  Christian,  of  any  race, 
clime  or  creed,  nntil  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed,  in  whieh  the  theory 
of  religious  variety  was  not  excluded,  aa  danger- 
out  to  Ute  political  wdfare  of  the  State." — Pa^ 
7.  This  IS  a  candid  avowal  that  Catholicism  ia 
better  suited  to  the  institutions  and  darkness  of 
Paganiim,  than  to  the  free  and  liberal  inatita- 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  those  countries  where  the  "theory 
of  religious  variety  haa  been  excluded  as  danger- 
ous to  the  politiml  welfare  of  the  State,"  where 
the  "  Popea  of  Rome  claimed  the  right,  founded 
in  the  infallible  certainty  of  their  being  the  ex- 
clusive repository  of  truth  on  earth,  of  despoti- 
cally rebc^ing  error,  whatsoever  form  it  might 
assume,"*  and  some  of  these  are  the  finest  coun- 
tries on  the  earth— we  find  that  although  they 
are  crowded  with  priests,  they  have  become  ■'  a 
land  of  beggare."  Priestcraft  haa  ruled  for  ages 
in  Spain  and  Italy ;  but  instead  of  being  the 
handmaid  of  intelligence  and  freedom,  ignorance 
and  superstition  have  followed  in  its  train — beg- 
gary and  wretchedness  have  been  inseparable 
from  it.  Priestcraft  has  been  the  scourge  of  our 
race — the  guiltiest  of  all  oppresson — because  it 
has  enslaved  the  mind,' wad  shut  out  the  light  of 
science,  philosophy  and  religion  from  millions 
of  mankind.  Priests  and  kings  have  combined 
their  power  to  rule  the  down-trodden  masses  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  the  iron  rod  of 
despotism. 

Of  all  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
citisens  of  these  United  States  have  the  greatest 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  religious  liberty  they 
enjoy.  They  have  the  greatest  cause  to  rejoice 
that,  in  the  formation  of  their  civil  government, 
"  the  theory  of  religious  variety"  was  retained^ 
and  a  legal  priesfJuxMi  "  excluded."  The  reaaona 
for  this  wise  determination  are  well  set  forth  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Chartw  of  Privileges,  in  the 
following  language,  to  wit : 

"Because  no  people  can  be  truly  hamy, 
thongh  under  the  greateat  enjoymtot  of  civil 
liberliea,  if  abridged  of  the  freedom  of  their  eoa- 
sciences,  as  to  their  religions  profession  and  wor- 
ship ;  and  Almighty  Ood  being  the  only  Lord  of 
conscience,  Father  of  lights  and  apirite,  and  the 
Antiior  aa  weU  as  object  of  all  divine  knowledge, 

*  Bishop  Ive*,  page  48. 
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hhh,  and  w<N«hip,  who  doth  only  enlighten  the 
minds,  and  pennade  and  convince  the  under- 
standings of  people.  I  do  hereby  grant  and  de- 
clare, that  no  person  or  persons  inhabiting  this 
prorinoe  or  territoriea,  who  shall  confess  and  ac- 
knowledge one  Almighty  God,  the  Creator.  Up- 
holder, and  Raler  of  the  world,  and  profess  him 
or  themselves  obliged  to  live  qoietly  under  the 
civil  government,  shall  be  in  any  case  molested 
or  prejndiced  in  his  or  their  person  or  estate,  be- 
caose  of  his  or  their  conscientious  persuasion  or 
practice ;  nor  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  main- 
tain any  religions  worship,  place,  or  ministry, 
contrary  to  his  or  their  minds  :  or  to  do  or  suffer 
any  other  act  or  thing  contrary  to  their  religions 
persuasion."  Such  were  the  sentimentfl  of  the 
saganoos  and  enlighten«>d  mind  of  Penn. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  great  spiritual  liberty, 
with  the  right  of  private  judgment  secured 
against  invaaon  by  any  priestly  power,  the 
American  people  must  lightly  value  the  blessings 
they  enjoy,  should  thoy  ever  permit  an  aspiring 
clergy  to  fasten  the  fetters  of  ecclesiastical  rule 
npon  them. 

Any  alliance  between  the  civil  government  and 
the  church  is  nnholy  and  dangerous,  and  every- 
thing tending  in  the  least  degree  to  countenance 
it  should  be  avoided.  The  employment  of  min- 
isters in  the  service  of  the  National  or  State 
Legislatures,  is  a  practice  that  shonld  be  im- 
mediately abolished.  It  is,  in  principle,  a  legal 
provieion  of  the  ministry,  which  no  man  is  con- 
stitutionally bound  to  submit  to.  It  is  aa  in- 
fringement of  individual  rights,  to  require  any 
one  to  support  a  ministry  he  does  not  approve, 
or  join  in  prayers  in  which  he  feels  no  life.  Be- 
side, it  is  often  a  mockery  of  the  solemn  aet  of 
religions  devotion  ;  nor  could  it  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  observing  persons,  that  the  nnmerons 
applicants  for  the  offiep  of  chaplain,  especially 
for  Congress,  where  the  best  pay  is  received,  and 
the  means  taken  to  secure  the  place,  show  an 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  unbecoming 
their  calling,  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  government 
"loaves  and  fishes." 

The  great  amonnt  of  praying  which  is  annually 
paid  for,  oat  of  the  public  treasury,  does  not 
seem  to  calm  the  agitated  surface  of  the  political 
aea,  nor  prevent  unjust  and  unequal  legislation  ; 
and  it  might  be  safely  dispensed  with,  as  a  nse- 
lees  ceremony.  Onr  objection  to  it,  however, 
lies  deeper.  We  think  it  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  that  its  effects  arc  perniciooa. 

We  propose,  next,  to  inqaire  how  far  the  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  ptq/ment  of  ministers  of  uie 
gospel  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  '*  Thou 
•halt  take  no  gift;  for  the  gif^  blindeth  the  wise, 
tad  porverteth  the  words  of  the  righteous." 
Ezodns,  xxiii.  8. 

It  is  incoDsistenl  with  the  dignity  of  the 
goqtel,  for  a  Christian  minister  to  bind  himself 
to  preaok  certain  doetrines,  and  perform  religions 


duties,  for  a  certain  stipulated  compensation. 
For,  by  so  doing,  he  is  in  some  degree  obliged, 
and  those  who  employ  him  have  aright  to  expect 
he  will  uphold  such  views  and  practices  as  best 
suit  the  taste  and  inclination  of  his  bearers.  In 
others  words,  ho  must  preach  to  please  men. 
How  opposite  is  this  to  the  example  of  Paul,  who 
justly  said,  "  If  I  preach  to  please  men,  I  am  no 
longer  a  servant  of  Christ,"  A  minister  binds 
himself  by  an  agreement  to  preach — the.  nature 
of  the  contract  is  so  well  understood,  that  he  is 
expected  to  preach  and  pray  at  certain  $tated 
times.  How  can  he  know  that  he  will  feel,  on 
such  occasions,  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Sprint  f  He 
must  preach  and  pray,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  state  of  his  own  mind,  or  that  of  the  congre- 
gation. Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  re- 
main silent,  than  to  attempt  any  service  which 
he  does  not  feel  at  the  time  specially  called  upon 
to  perform  J 

Again,  how  can  a  minister  be  free  to  deliver 
the  "  whole  eonnsel  of  Qod,"  if  he  bind  himself 
to  preach  a  certain  set  of  opinions  f  Are  the 
avenues  of  the  soul  to  be  closed  against  every 
new  revelation  of  truth  ?  Has  the  treasury  of 
divine  things  been  exhausted,  that  the  minister 
shall  bring  no  more  out  oi  it  "  things  new  and 
old  V  Has  man  made  all  the  progress  u  spiritual 
truths  of  which  his  nature  is  capable  ?  The 
apostle  declared,  "  We  know  in  part,  we  pro- 
phesy in  part ;  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  iS 
come,  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away." 

(To  h*  fonUBMd.) 
Par  rriM4i>  latoUif racer. 

There  are  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  which 
have,  and  doubtless  ever  will  continue  to  agitate 
the  professedly  Christian  world,  bnt  what  has  the 
child  of  God  or  of  love  to  do  with  them  7  further 
than  to  deplore  the  sad  eonseqnences  resulting 
from  them,  and  by  a  consistent  walking  in  the 
way  cast  up  for  the  redeemed,  endeavor  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  "  ways  of  wisdom  are 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace"— "That 
Jerusalem  is  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that 
shall  not  be  taken  down,  not  one  of  the  stakes 
thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  any 
of  the  cords  be  broken."  The  prophet  Isamh 
testifies  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peaee 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trnstethj 
in  thee."  How  admirably  do  the  precepts  of 
Jesus  harmonise  with  this  ancient  trust  in  die 
Father  of  spirits,  and  tend  to  draw  the  mind, 
from  the  opinions  and  traditions  of  men  to  "  the 
word  nigh  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth." 
*'  The  words  which  I  speak  onto  yon  they  are 
spirit  they  are  life."  "  If  a  man  love  me  he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love 
him  and  we  will  come  nnto  him  and  make  onr- 
abode  with  him."  Were  it  our  ehief  eoneem-tO' 
be  found  keepivg  them  wordt,  or  acting  ha- 
obedieooe  to  the  simple  impressions  of  ontj. 
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nMde  apon  the  mind  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  the 
flroits  which  would  appear  would  give  evidence 
of  our  abiding  place,  thej  would  be  those  of 
love,  for  "  Crod  is  love,"  and  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him  must  be  of  ihe  same  pure,  peace- 
able character  j  under  the  influence  of  this  holj 
spirit  there  can  be  no  strife  nor  oontehtion, 
but  rather  the  disposition  "to  overcome  evil 
with  good,  to  forbear  with  one  another,  to  love 
one  another,  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,  thus  fulfilling  the  law|of 
Christ.  There  could  be  no  eatrangement  of 
fisoling  on  account  of  not  seeiag  eye  to  eye  in 
matters  in  which  there  ia  an  honest  difference  of 
sentiment,  and  which  are  of  but  little  moment 
in  comparison  with  the  great  point  of  doing  the 
will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  for  this  continues  to 
be  the  pathway  to  his  kingdom,  yea  the  door  of 
entrance  into  the  true  sheep-fold.  Retire  then 
Oh  my  soul !  into  the  inner  saoctuary,  and  "  shut 
to  the  door  and  pray  to  thy  Father  in  secret," 
and  whatsoever  tbou  asketh  in  his  name,  which  is 
his  power,  will  be  granted  thee,  for  in  this  con- 
dition of  mind,  with  the  will  wholly  surrendered, 
there  can  be  no  desire  for  aught  to  prevail  but 
tenth.  If  truth  be  honored,  then  is  God  glorified, 
for  his  own  works  alone  praise  him.  T. 

Philada.,  IQth  mo.  80<A,  1855. 

Paul  and  Agrippa.     The  aJmoit-Ckristian,  and 
the    altogether- Chrirtian.     By  J.    H.    H«T- 

WOOD. 

"  Paal  said,  I  wooM  to  Ood  that  not  only  tboo,  but 
also  all  that  hear  m«  this  day,  were  botli  almost  and 
altogether  lach  as  I  am,  except  tbeie  bonds. "  Acts 
26:  29. 

This  was  the  earnest  exclamation  of  St.  Paul, 
in  reply  to  King  Agrippa,  when  the  monarch, 
moved  and  roused  by  the  Apostle's  earnest  en- 
thusiasm, had  given  expression  to  his  emotions 
in  the  declaration,  "  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian."  The  declaration  of  the 
king  was  probably  made  in  all  sincerity.  At 
the  time  he  felt  the  force  of  the  argument  pre- 
sented by  the  apostle ;  he  was  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  prophets  ;  he  knew  how 
many  and  how  clear  were  the  intimations  in 
them  of  a  Messiah,  of  a  Saviour  to  come  in  some 
after-time ;  ho  doubtless  had  heard  a  great  deal 
nbont  the  life,  character  and  teachings  of  the 
wonderful  Being  who  had  claimed  to  be  the  pro- 
mised one,  and  to  the  preaching  of  whose  reli- 
gion PanI  devoted  heart  and  life,  and  very  possi- 
bly often  in  his  secret  thoughts,  be  had  proposed 
the  qoestion  to  himself,  "  May  not  this  really 
h«vo  been  the  one  of  whom  prophets  spake  and 
the  Psalmist  song  ?"  even  before  St.  Paul  stood 
in  his  presence,  and,  with  fervency  and  heroic 
boldness,  pleaded  the  cause  of  Christianity.  So 
h*  was  prepared  in  degree,  both  in  mind  and 
feeling,  to  listen  with  interest  to  the.  earnest 
preaMier.     He  had  expected  to  be  interested ; 


but,  when  the  Apostle  stood  before  him,  he 
fonnd  himself  more  than  interested.  He  may 
have  looked  for  an  hour  of  intellectual  entertain* 
meat;  but,  he  found  it  an  hour  of  something 
else,  and  something  far  heyond  mere  entertain- 
ment. He  had  thoughts,  perhaps,  that  he  shonld 
expefience  a  pleasure  in  listening  lo  the  speaker, 
such  as  he  would  have  have  had  in  listening  to 
Cicero  or  some  of  the  great  rhetoricians.  Bnt 
no:  emotions  were  awakened  of  a  very  different 
kind ;  and  far  deeper  than  he  imagined  would 
be  awakened.  St.  Paul  stood  before  him,  not  as 
a  skilful  rhetorician,  not  as  an  experienced  ora- 
tor, to  please  the  luxurious  monarch  with  the 
graces  of  oratory,  nor  to  offer  him  the  sweet  in- 
cense of  flattery ;  but  as  an  earnest  man,  who 
bad  a  cause  of  infinite  importance  committed  to 
him,  a  cause  important  alike  to  the  monarch  on 
his  throne  and  the  peasant  in  his  hut,  and  who, 
while  he  forgot  not  the  respect  due  to  the  mon- 
arch as  the  possessor  of  authority  and  the  ruler 
of  men,  yet  saw  in  that  monarch  a  man,  and 
spoke  to  him  as  a  man.  And  as  from  his  lips 
flowed  forth  that  eloquence,  not  of  the  schools 
indeed,  but  of  a  great  heart  all  alive  with  truth 
and  love,  Agrippa  forgot  bis  kingship,  and  re- 
membered only  his  manhood.  For  the  time, 
Paul  was  the  king,  the  true  monarch;  he  who 
sat  upon  the  throne  was  ready  to  do  homage  to 
the  prisoner  in  chains,  or  rather  to  the  truth, 
which  spake  through  that  prisoner  and  gave  to 
his  burning  words  more  than  mortal  power. 
Agrippa  was  not  entertained;  but  he  was  awed, 
touched,  affected  to  the  very  depths  of  his  being, 
for  the  time ;  and  he  gave  sincere  utterance  to 
his  emotionf,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Almost  thou 
pennadest  me  to  be  a  Christian." 

For  the  time  he  was  deeply  affected.  Agrippa 
soon  remembered  that  he  was  an  earthly  men- 
arch.  The  cushion  upon  which  he  recUned  wa.s 
pleasant  to  his  limbs,  the  insignia  of  power 
around  the  room  were  acceptable  to  his  eye, 
very  grateful  were  the  words  and  signs  of  defer- 
ence and  reverence  from  cringing  officials,  and 
very  hard  and  cold  were  the  chains  which  hung 
from  the  arms  of  the  preacher  of  the  unpopular 
religion ;  and  so  he  suffered  the  emotion  to  pass 
away.  We  do  not  hear  that  he,  who  "  was  al- 
most persuaded  to  be  a  Christian,"  ever  i<eame 
a  Christian.  His  better  nature  had  for  the  mo- 
ment been  aroused,  but  in  vain.  Oenuine  re- 
ligion'* feelings  had  been  awakened,  but  they  were 
permitted  to  slumber  again.  A  true  ideal  of  life 
was  seen,  aoknowledoed,  and  then  laid  aside.  At 
the  moment  he  may  liave  determined  to  be  trae 
to  his  deep  and  honest  convictions ;  but  the  mo- 
ment passed  away,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  pre- 
vious worldliness  and  irreligion.  The  interview 
with  St.  Paul,  which  might  have  been  unto  life, 
was  unto  death,  for  a  religious  privilege  not  im- 
proved is  an  injury,  not  a  blessing,  and  religions 
emotions  and  principles,  not  acted  up  to   and 
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obeyed,  leave  the  hetrt  colder  and  more  insensi- 
ble than  it  was,  to  the  elaims  of  truth  and  duty. 
The  golden  opportunity  was  suffered  to  pa^  by ; 
and  such  an  opportunity,  when  gone,  is  gone 
forever.  And  Agrippa  is  remembered  now,  not 
beoaose  he  became  a  king  in  early  youth,  but 
because  he  did  not  become  a  Christian  in  his 
maturity ;  not  because  he  availed  himself  of  op- 
portunities of  wealth  and  self-aggrandisement, 
but  beoauso  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  becom- 
ing an  ecumest,  devoted  follower  of  Christ.  And 
now  as  we  study  the  records  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion for  instruction  and  guidance,  for  warning 
and  encouragement,  he  stands  before  us  the  type 
and  representative  of  the  Christian  that  might 
have  been,  but  was  not,— of  the  eUmott  Chris- 
tian ;  while  St.  Paul  stands  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Christian  that  might  have  been  and 
was ;  not  of  the  almost,  but  the  entire  Chrit- 
tian. 

Yerj  different  was  the  condition  of  the  two, 
aa  they  stood  face  to  face  in  that  memorable  in- 
terview, the  account  of  which  is  so  intensely  in- 
teresting to  the  student  of  character,  as  well  as 
the  lover  of  Christianity.  Agrippa  was  a  king, 
not  of  a  large  kingdom,^  but  with  power  enough 
and  wealth  enough  to  invest  him  with  influence, 
and  make  him  the  object  of  envy,  as  well  aa  the 
recipient  of  flattery ;  Paul  was  a  poor  man,  the 
preacher  of  an  unpopular  religion,  and  vrithal,  a 
prisoner.  The  interview  was  over.  Agrippa 
returned  to  the  pleasures  and  pursuits,  which 
royality  had  placed  within  his  reach ;  Paul  soon 
after  took  his  journey,  a  prisoner  Bdll,to  the  far- 
distant  Rome.  Agrippa  continued  to  wield  his 
power  until  old  ape,  I  believe,  and  died  a  king ; 
Paul  continued  hia  earnest  labors  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  and  died,  in  old  age,  a  martyr  to 
the  faith,  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life.  So 
life  ended  with  each ;  but  all  was  not  then  end- 
ed. The  king  doubtless  exercised  an  inflnenee 
during  his  lira ;  for  the  possessor  of  power,  by 
virtue  of  that  possession,  must  necessarily  exert 
an  influence.  And,  moreover,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  not  destitute  of  in* 
telleotnal  ability  and  executive  power ;  and  such 
men  always  wield  an  influence,  whether  on 
thrones  or  not ;  and  that  inflnenee  doubtless  per- 
petuated iUelf,  for  what  a  man  does,  whether 
for  good  or  ill,  lives  after  him.  That  inflnenee, 
deep  and  real  as  all  influence  is,  may  be,  must 
be,  felt  even  now  some  where ;  for  as  the  distur- 
buiioe  of  the  waters  in  one  portion,  (according 
to  the  assertions  of  philosophers),  aSieots  the 
wide  ocean  everywhere,  so  an  influence  exerted 
upon  humanity  at  one  time,  really  lives  through 
all  time.  In  all  probability  persona  are  on  earth 
now  who  are  destituU  alike  of  the  power  and 
the  blessedness  of  Christianity,  in  consequence 
of  the  irreligion  of  king  Agrippa.  The  infln- 
enoe  exerted  by  Paul  is  dear  and  distinct,  and, 
so  far  fnm  becoming  less  visible  as  the  ages  roll 


by,  stands  out  continually,  with  ever-increasine 
prominence,  with  ever-brightening  radiance,  u 
is  seen  not  only  in  numberless  individual  lives, 
but  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  na- 
tions. The  current  of  the  world's  thinking,  has 
been,  and  is,  deeply  and  thoroughly  affected  by 
the  thoughts  and  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  Many 
have  been  made  better  thinkers,  as  well  as  bet- 
ter men,  every  way,  in  consequence  of  the  words 
spoken,  the  thoughts  expressed,  the  deeds  done, 
by  liim  who  stood  as  a  prisoner  before  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  died  a  cruel  death  at  Rome.  Both 
the  world's  intettectwil  leaden,  and  earnest, 
thoughtful  men  and  women  in  li/e'i  UaoIj/  place$, 
have  had  their  minds  expanded,  their  hearts 
warmed,  their  lives  purified,  by  the  noble  think- 
ing and  the  noble  living  of  him,  who  was  not  al- 
most,  but  altogether,  a  Christian.  That  a  gen- 
uinely Christian  life  in  this  world  is  an  ever-en- 
during and  ever-increasing  power,  the  exhaust- 
less  influence  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul  strikingly 
shows. 

Not  then  when  the  earthly  lives  of  Agrippa 
and  Paul  ended,  had  the  end  pome.  They  still 
continued  to  live  in  the  influence  which  their 
lives  had  exerted. 

Nor,  when  their  earthly  lives  ended,  was  life 
really  ended.  One  stage  of  being  was  passed 
through,  another  was  to  be  entered  upon.  They 
went  out  from  one  world  only  to  go  into  another; 
and,  in  that  other,  who  can  doubt  what  the  rela- 
tive positions  are,  which  were  assigned  on  the 
one  hand  to  him  who  was  once  aronscd  from 
his  deep  worldliness  to  become  for  a  moment  aU 
matt  a  Chritlian,  and  then  to  fall  back  again, 
and  become  altogether  worldly;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  him  who,  having  once  become  al- 
together a  Christian,  to  continued.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  raise  the  veil  which  separates  the  spiritual 
from  the  visible  world;  it  is  not  for  us  to  say 
what  judgment  the  all-wise  and  the  aU-holr 
Judge  has  4>ronounced  upon  any  of  His  chil- 
dren :  but  this  We  must  say,  that  if  the  strong 
words  of  Jesus  mean  anything,  if  there  is  any 
real  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  between 
faithfulness  and  unfaithfulness,  between  useful- 
ness and  uselessness,  between  a  life  for  which  the 
world  is  every  way  and  forever  better,  and  a  life 
for  which  the  world  is  no  better,  if  not  every 
way  the  worse ;  then  there  must  have  been  as 
great  a  difference  in  the  positions  respectively  as- 
signed St.  Paul  and  king  Agrippa  as  there  was 
in  the  lives  lived  by  them,  and  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  them. 

They  stand  then  before  us,  these  two,  as  types 
and  representatives,  not  only  of  the  characters 
of  the  cUmott  and  the  entire  Christian,  hut  also 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  such,  and  of  the  po- 
sition to  be  assigned  such,  in  the  world  of  eter- 
nal realities. 

(To  b*  eeallnutd.) 
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From  Oaaban'  Joaioal. 
REOXNT  AQRICULTCBALPBOaKESS  IN  BOOTLiiND. 

Progress  in  the  present  day  is  the  marked  rule 
in  everything  European.  Nothing  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  is  allowed  to  stand  still. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  will  admit  of  no 
lagging  in  matters  of  state ;  and  competition,  the 
impelling  genius  of  the  present  century,  incites 
the  private  adventurer  to  do  battle  for  pre-emi- 
nence in  his  own  walk.-  To  stand  still,  is  -to  be 
beaten.  The  eager  crowd  sweeps  on  like  a  hurri- 
cane ;  and  those  who  cannot  maintain  their  place 
in  the  hurrying  multitude,  are  ruthlessly  cast 
aside  to  make  room  for  those  more  active  spirits 
who  move  with  the  current.  This  hw  of  never- 
ending  improvement  is  a  universal  rule  ;  and  we 
hare  no  better  illustration  of  the  fact,  than  that 
presented  to  our  notice  in  the  progress  of  oar 
agriculture,  and  the  development  of  our  food- 
raising  capabilities. 

One  of  the  surest  tests  of  the  progress  of  a 
nation,  is  the  state  of  its  agriculture.  The  science 
of  cnltivation  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
everyday  life  of  a  people,  that  in  its  past  history 
and  present  condition  may  be  found  an  apt  index 
to  their  failings,  their  progress,  and  their  aspira- 
tions. The  dark  ages  of  our  social  hifltory  in- 
cluded the  dark  ago  of  our  agricultural  art,  when 
our  forefathers  tilled  the  ground  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  stone,  and  rubbed  out  the  ears  of  com 
with  their  hands.  Those  years,  and  many  more 
in  succosssion,  were  almost  a  blank  in  the  annals 
of  farming — light  dawned  upon  the  cultivator  in 
slow  gradations,  and  it  was  long  indeed  before 
he  began  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  various  aids 
which  art  can  lend  to  nature  to  help  the  rural 
operations  of  an  intelligent  farmer.  In  those 
days  of  ignorance,  the  implements  in  use  for  the 
operations  of  the  farm  were  of  the  rudest  kind ; 
the  proper  rotation  of  crops  was  never  studied ; 
the  knowledge  of  manure  and  its  value  were  so 
little  known,  that  where  attempts  at  cultivation 
were  made,  the  land  was  beggared  for  want  of 
nourishment ;  the  crops  raised  were  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  varied ;  the  cultivation  was  limited 
to  one  or  two  kinds  of  cereals,  and  the  root-crops 
were  equally  scanty.  The  general  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  farm-produce  was  the  horse,  empha- 
tically then  the  beast  of  burden ;  and,  to  use  an 
Irishism,  ho  was  not  only  himself,  but  he  was  the 
cart  as  well,  until  the  old  lumbering  tumbril — a 
sort  of  sledge  made  to  be  trailed — was  substituted, 
followed  in  time  by  the  solid  wheeled-cart.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  all  this,  the  crops 
were  far  from  being  productive  in  their  yield  or 
fine  in  their  quality  ;  and  the  modu$  operandi 
in  the  harvest-fields  was  so  primitive,  as  to  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  operations  of  the 
farm. 

If  tho  implements  of  labor  «nd  the  ways  of 
working  were  rude  and  primitive,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  farmer  and  his  setvantB  was  equally 


80.  His  dwelling-house  was  more  {Mctaresqne 
than  comfortable — the  family  and  the  cattle  being 
housed  under  the  same  roof.  The  house  was  a 
compound  of  mud  and  turf,  erected  on  a  base  of 
large  loose  stones.  The  fireplace  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor ;  to  let  out  the  smoke,  there 
was  one  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  roof;  aud 
another  in  some  part  of  the  building  to  serve  as 
a  door.  There  was  but  one  apartment,  and  the 
inmates  lay  on  benches  covered  with  straw  or 
heath.  The  first  great  improvement  consisted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  movable  door — generally 
of  wicker-work — a  window  with  amovable  wooden 
shatter,  and  the  partial  banishment  of  the  cattle. 
In  course  of  time,  the  fireplace  was  removed  to 
the  end  of  the  dwelling;  box-beds  formed  a  divi- 
sion in  the  house,  behind  which  some  of  the 
cattle  were  sure  to  be  snugly  ensooned  ;  a  loft 
came  to  be  fixed  upop  the  rafters,  with  a  ladder 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  access.  Panes  of  horn  or 
glass  were  added  to  the  window ;  hinges  were 
made  to  the  door ;  and  in  districts  where  stone  and 
lime  were  plentiful,  a  large  fireplace  was  built, 
with  accommodation  for  the  family  to  sit  round 
it,  the  smoke  finding  egress  through  a  mud- 
chimney.  While  such  astate  of  matters  existed, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  farmer,  or 
'  the  guidman,'  as  he  was  called,  was  more  the 
equal  and  the  companion  of  his  servants  than  he 
is  now ;  and  even  at  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
he  took  his  meals  along  with  such  of  his  men  as 
lived  in  his  house,  having  the  privilege  of  the 
arm-chair  by  the  fire.  At  meal-times,  be  would 
be  found  partaking  at  a  common  table  of  the  same 
food,  perhaps  eating  from  the  same  dish  as  his 
ploughmen ;  and  in  the  evening,  while  the  females 
plied  the  busy  spinning-wheel,  the  wandering 
beggar  would  be  chunting  the  last  new  ballad, 
or  tbe  packman  would  be  doling  out  his  store  of 
news  and  gossip,  collected  in  his  travels  through 
the  various  farm-towns.  At  that  time,  in  the 
distant  parishes,  the  wandering  pedler  was  the 
best  substitute  for  a  newspaper  to  which  the 
farmer  had  access  :  '  he  was  the  brief  chronicle 
of  the  times.'  Tho  married  hind  was  lodged  in 
a  similar  way,  and  succeeded  by  degrees  to  some 
of  the  castaway  comforts  of  his  master.  The  pre- 
sent comfortable  farmhouses  are  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  most  of  them  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  we  have  attempted  to  describe; 
while  the  honses  or  huts  of  the  fiu-m-servants,  to 
the  lasting  disgrace  of  all  eoneemed,  have  not, 
till  within  these  two  years  past,  undergone  any 
very  serious  modification  of  their  primitive  con- 
struction. We  are  glad  to  observe  that  now 
public  attention  is  directed  to  tho  subject,  and 
that  many  of  the  influential  landlords  of  the  coun- 
try are  idive  to  the  necessity  of  inunediata  im- 
provement. 

When  once  the  spell  was  broken,  progress  and 
improvement  were  rapid.  The  agricultural  mind, 
once  thorongUy  aroused,  b^gsa  to  expand;  and 
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dM  old  Bjatenu  of  fiurming  aad  (be  uwiont  im- 
plements of  hoabuidry  were  soon  thrown  aside, 
and  nnmbered  among  the  things  of  the  past.  The 
great  changes,  of  which  oar  present  improved 
s/stem  is  the  resnlt,  may  be  said  ^  have  com- 
meaoed  aboat  the  begiBoing  of  the  last  oentary 
with  the  iaiproTement  of  the  roads.  This  majr 
be  set  down  as  the  key  to  all  sabaeqaent  pro- 
gress. 

The  old  roads  of  this  country,  and  parti- 
onlariy  the  £arm-roads,  wore  little  moro  thaa 
tracks  formed  by  the  old  paokhorse  as  he  jogged 
along  with  his  loads  of  straw  or  manure ;  and 
their  first  improvement  consisted  in  a  foHndation 
formed  by  the  stones  gathered  from  the  fields, 
which  wpre  eventually  applied  to  this  purpose, 
instead  o(  being  buried  over  and  over  again,  and 
raited  as  often  by  the  plough.  On  the  top  of 
these  stones  was  thrown  the  earth  raised  from  the 
accompanying  ditch,  which  wasdugoneachsideof 
the  path  to  serve  as  a  drain  for  the  water.  Those 
who  view  the  eomfortable  roads  which  we  possess 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ean 
form  but  a  vague  idea  of  their  appearance  while 
passing  through  the  transition  state  we  attempt 
to  describe,  when  the  carter  was  armed  with  a 
hedge-bill  to  cut  brushwood  to  fill  up  the  ruts 
and  uneven  plao^s  before  his  roughly-made  cart 
oould  pass  along. 

Other  changes  of  equal  importance  speedily 
followed  the  improving  roads ;  among  the  first  of 
wbioh  may  be  numbered  a  series  of  new  instm- 
meata  of  tillage,  which  speedily  found  favor,  aad 
ousted  the  old-fashioned  articles  which  ancient 
usage  had  tolerated  far  too  long.  Among  the 
first  to  give  way  was  the  formidable  old  woodea 
plough,  with  its  team  of  balfa-dosen  oxen  in  their 
rope-harness,  and  attended  by  a  man  <  foroand  aft' 
to  direct  and  guide  it.  An  improved  instrument, 
the  forerunner  of  that  now  in  use,  made  its  ap- 
pearano«'On  the  field,  and  speedily  became  a 
favorite.  The  cart,  too,  simple  and  easy  of  con- 
atmction  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  has  its  history, 
and  came  through  its  various  stages  of  improve- 
ment. It  was  gradually  developed,  from  a  few 
wooden  poles  laid  crosswise — a  kind  of  land-raft 
— trailed  along  the  uneven  ground,  through  its 
various  stages,  till  it  assumed,  a  great  number  of 
years  ago,  something  like  its  presaot  appearance 
—a  great  wooden  box,  fitted  upon  small  wheels 
shaped  out  of  solid  wood.  Harrows  with  wooden 
teeth  were  followed  in  time  by  those  of  iron. 
Machines  for  sowing  drill-crop*  came  into  use ; 
the  farmyard  came  to  be  better  arranged ;  the 
old  flail  of  that  day  was  thrown^<4feide,  and  the 
thnwhiag-mill  of  our  own  took  Its  'place.  The 
rotation  of  erope,  aad  the  proper  application  of 
nunnre  to  the  land,  in  time  forced  themselves  on 
the  mind  of  the  farmer.  In  tiqif^other  manures 
thaa  the  mere  litter  of  the  coirhouse  and  the 
stable  oame  to  be  used ;  aad  up  to  the  preaeat 
oBoaasBt,  proper  maaorea,  artifioial  as  well  u 


natural,  form  one  of  the  prime  considerations  of 
the  farmer. 

T«  b«  eoBtla««d. 


THE  Wire's  INfLTnCMCK. 

A  woman,  in  many  instances,  has  her  husband's 
fortune  in  her  power,  because  she  may  or  she  may 
not  conform  to  bis  circumstances.  This  is  her 
first  duty,  and  it  ought  to  be  her  pride.  No  pas- 
sion for  luxury  or  display  ought  to  tempt  her  for 
a  moment  to  deviate  in  the  leaat  degree  from  this 
line  of  conduct.  She  will  find  her  respectability 
in  it.  Any  other  courdc  is  wntchedneas  itself, 
and  inevitably  leads  to  ruin. 

Nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than  to  strug- 
gle to  keep  up  appearances.  If  !t  could  succeed, 
it  would  eost  more  than  it  is  worth  ;  as  it  never 
ean,  its  fiailnre  involves  the  deepest  mortification. 
Some  of  the  sublimest  exhibitions  of  human  vir- 
tue have  been  made  by  women,  who  have  been 
precipitated  sixddenly  from  wealth  and  splendor 
to  absolute  want. 

Then  a  man's  fortunes  are  in  a  manner  in  the 
hands  of  his  wife,  inasmuch  as  his  own  power  of 
exertion  depends  on  ber.  His  moral  strength  is 
inconeeivabiy  increased  by  her  sympathy,  her 
counsel,  her  aid.  She  can  aid  him  immensely 
by  relieving  him  of  every  care  which  she  is  capa- 
ble ef  taking  upon  herself.  His  own  employ- 
ments are  usually  such  as  to  require  his  whole 
time  and  his  whole  mind. 

A  good  wife  will  never  suffer  her  husband's 
attention  to  be  distracted  by  details  to  which  her 
own  time  and  talents  are  adequate.  If  she  be 
prompted  by  true  affection  and  good  sense,  she 
will  perceive  when  his  spirits  are  borne  down  and 
overwhelmed  ;  she,  of  all  human  beings,  can  best 
minister  to  his  needs.  For  the  sick  soul  her 
nursing  ia  quite  as  sovereign  as  it  is  for  corpo« 
real  ills. 

If  it  be  weary,  in  her  assiduity  it  finds  repose 
and  refreshment.  If  it  be  harassed  and  worn 
to  a, morbid  irritability,  her  gentle  toaea  steal 
over  it  with  a  soothing  mora  potent  than  the  most 
exquisite  music.  If  every  enterprise  be  dead, 
her  patience  and  fortitude  have  the  power  to  re- 
kindle them  in  the  heart,  and  be  again  goes  forth 
to  renew  the  encounter  with  the  toils  and  troubles 
of  life. 


That  was  a  good  remark  of  Seneca's  when 
he  said — "  Great  is  he  who  enjoys  bis  earthen- 
ware as  if  it  were  plate  ;  and  not  less  great  is  the 
man  to  whom  all  his  plate  is  aomora  than  oarth- 


eaware. 


CHARACTEK. 


We  may  judge  of  a  man's  character  by  what 
he  loves — what  pleases  him.  If  a  person  mani- 
fests delight  in  low  and  sordid  objects — the  vul- 
gar song  and  debasing  language ;  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  fellows,  or  oruelty  to  animals,  w« 
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maj  at  once  determine  the  complexion  of  his 
character.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  loves  purity, 
modesty,  truth — ^if  virtuous  pursuits  engage  his 
heart  and  draw  out  his  affections — we  are  satisfied 
that  he  is  an  upright  man.  A  mind  debased 
shrinks  from  association  with  the  good  and  wise. 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHIIADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  10, 1S5S. 

For  the  information  of  our  snbscriben  gene- 
rally, we  publish  the  following  as  the  rate  of 
postage  charged  on  this  paper  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance at  the  office  where  received. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  this 
County, IVee. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  ia  the 
State,  ....  IZ  et».  per  annum. 

For  the  same,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,        ....  26  ett.  per  annum. 

The  season  is  approaching  when  the  claims  of 
the  poor  will  be  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  abundance, 
and  every  suggestion  which  tends  to  lessen  the 
evils  of  pauperism,  or  to  point  out  the  best 
means  for  its  relief,  is  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Our  readers  will  find  in  the  present 
number  some  extracts  from  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Journal  of  Prison  Discipline,"  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  this  subject,  and  which  we  would 
oomniend  as  worthy  of  attention. 

We  have  no  desiie  to  discourage  those  who 
have  abundant  means  at  their  disposal  from  con- 
tributing liberally  of  their  substance  to  the  relief 
of  human  suffering,  for  it  continues  to  be  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  But  the  intelli- 
gent observer  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
benevolent  societies  and  the  large  sums  annually 
appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  pauper- 
ism  and  its  attendant  evils  are  on'tbe  increase. 

In  too  many  instances  the  objects  of  pecuniary 
bounty  lose  a  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  and  instead  of  using  their  own  efforts, 
and  husbanding  their  resources  with  judioious 
economy,  they  learn  to  depend  upon  their 
wealthy  neighbors  for  the  supply  of  their  wants 
in  times  of  scarcity. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  poverty,  aoeowpanied  by  a  kind  word 
of  sympathy,  a  little  timely  encouragement,  or, 


if  need  be,  pecuniary  aid,  has  tkr  mate  effeot 
in  alleviating  distress  and  lightening  the  load  of 
the  poor,  than  the  prodigal  dutribution  of  money 
without  personal  inspection  or  sympathy. 

In  a  city  like  this,  it  ouinot  be  expected  that 
we  shall  ever  be  clear  of  destitution  and  its  at- 
tendant evils,  and  there  will  always  be  cases 
over  which  the  sufferer  has  no  control,  where 
peonniaiy  assistanoe  will  be  required;  but  many 
who  have  investigated  the  subject,  have  oome  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  large  majority  of  the  eases 
of  poverty  are  the  resnlt  of  intemperance  and 
improvidence. 

If  such  is  the  fiust,  it  wonld  be  well  for  those 
who  have  the  means  and  are  benevolently  dis- 
posed, to  enquire  whether  by  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  even  to  benevolent  associations,  they 
are  not  increasing  rather  than  lessening  the  evil. 


By  a  letter  from  a  friend  we  have  received  the 
following  account  from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. When  the  printed  minutes  come  to  hand  we 
shall  probably  give  some  further  particulars. 

Baltimore  Teablt  Meetinq. — ^The  meet- 
ing this  year  was  not  considered  quite  so  large 
as  asaal,  but  was  favored  with  the  attendance  of 
a  number  of  ministers  and  religiously  concerned 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

On  First  day  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  and  the  house  on  Lom- 
bard Street  was  crowded  with  a  very  attentive 
congregation. 

On  Second  day  the  epistles  were  read  and 
proved  to  be  very  instructive,  that  from  Philadel- 
phia was  considered  particularly  interesting. 

On  Third  day  morning  the  meeting  entered,  aa 
usual,  upon  the  eonsideration  of  the  state  of 
soeiety,a8  indicated  by  the  answers  to  the  Queries. 
An  ancient  Friend  in  the  ministry  very  impres- 
sively reviewed  the  exhortation  of  George  Fox  : 
"  Friends  hold  all  your  meetings  in  the  power 
of  Ood."  It  is  only  as  we  keep  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  holy  anointing,  "  which  teacheth 
all  things,"  that  we  can  experience  true  spiritual 
worship,  and  be  enabled  to  transact  the  affairs  of 
the  church  so  as  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
truth.  As  there  is  but  one  Fountain  of  goodness, 
the  adorable  Author  of  our  being,  it  is  our  first 
duty  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  his  will  by  waiting 
upon  him  and  watching  unto  prayer,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  qualified  for  the  right  perfwmna«e  of 
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•11  oar  other  dntiea.  The  assembling  ourselTes 
together,  for  the  publlo  worship  of  the  Most 
High,  was  felt  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
our  individual  progress  in  the  path  of  holiness, 
and  to  the  preservatioa  and  wel&re  of  oar  reli- 
gioos  aooiety. 

A  deep  conoem  was  manifested  for  the  guarded 
religious  education  of  youth,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  the  individual  attention  of  our  mem- 
bers. The  reading  of  pernicious  publications  was 
pointed  out  as  a  fruitful  souree  of  evil,  and  in 
order  to  oounteraeC  the  baneful  influence  of  this 
practice  parents  were  advised  to  select  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  works  for  the  perusal  of  their 
children. 

The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an 
humble  reliance  upon  divine  aid  to  open  and 
apply  the  blessed  truth  they  contain,  was  felt  to 
be  a  subject  of  deep  religions  concern,  for  no 
other  work  can  be  oompared  with  them  in  interest 
•ad  importance. 

On  the  subject  of  slavery  a  lively  concern  was 
expressed,  and  a  recommendation  was  embodied 
in  the  minutes,  that  we  should  individually  attend 
to  the  openings  of  duty  in  order  to  promote  our 
righteous  testimony  against  this  enormous  evil. 
It  is  only  as  we  keep  under  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  Heavenly  truth  that  we  can  success- 
folly  plead  the  oause  of  the  oppressed,  and  be  aa 
»  mouth  for  the  dumb. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation stating,  in  substance,  that  the  school  they 
had  in  prospeot  for  the  education  of  teachers  and 
affording  a  liberal  education  to  the  youth  of  our 
society,  oonld  not  at  this  time  be  established,  but 
that  Friends  of  Fairfitx  Quarterly  Meeting  had 
porohascd  a  property  (in  Loudoun  Co.  Va.,)  and 
established  a  school  for  the  edueation,  exclu- 
mvely,  of  Friends'  children  of  both  sexes,  which 
is  now  in  successful  operation. 

The  meeting,  having  been  favored  to  transact 
its  business  in  harmony  and  with  brotherly  aflieo- 
tioD,  adjourned  on  Fifth  day. 


od  in  judicial  action,  and  impaired  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  efficacy  of  law 
for  the  protection  of  right.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  Passmore  Williamson,  asking  leave  to 
appear  before  the  Court  to  "purge  himself  of 
contempt,"  which  means,  in  law,  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  contempt.  On  the 
reception  of  the  petition,  an  interrogatory  was 
proposed  by  the  District  Attorney,  asking 
whether  he  sought  to  obey  the  writ  commanding 
him  to  bring  before  the  Court  the  bodies  of  the 
slaves  of  John  H.  Wheeler,  to  which  Passmore 
Williamson  replied  that  he  did  not  seek  to  obey 
the  writ,  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
do  so;  thus,  in  effect,  affirming  the  declaration 
made  to  the  Court  on  the  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment. Objections  were  offered  by  the  District 
Attorney  to  the  answers,  which  were  overruled 
by  Judge  Kane,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of 
three  months  and  one  week,  the  prisoner  was 
discharged,  without  any  compromise  either  of 
his  previous  affirmation  before  the  Court  or  of 
his  principles. 

Thus  ended  this  extraoriiaary  case,  which 
will  long  be  remembered  in  the  judicial  annals 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  dose  of  the  proceedings.  District  At- 
iomey  Vandyke  announced  the  determination  of 
John  H.  Wheeler  to  institute  proceedings 
against  P.  Williamson,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  value  of  his  alleged 
slaves.  Should  this  suit  be  carried  on,  it  will 
bring  the  question  before  the  highest  tribunal 
of  the  country,  whether  a  slave-holder  has  the 
right  to  pass  over  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  irith 
his  slaves,  in  violation  of  local  law. 


Although  a  week  has  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
charge of  Passmore  Williamson  from  imprison- 
ment, the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  expeet  its 
announcement  in  our  columns. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  for  his  release  during  the  last 
Unee  months,  will  have  their  coafideiice  wealun- 


In  the  present  number  we  have  given  place 
to  a  chapter  on  the  Christian  Ministry.  Be- 
cause of  a  diversity  of  views  in  regard  to  the 
work  from  whiefa  this  m  selected,  (A  DisserUtion 
on  the  Christian  Ministry,  by  John  Jackson,) 
its  appearance  in  our  paper  has  been  delayed. 
But  we  have  had  seriously  to  eonsider  how  tu 
this  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  our  uMial 
eoiiise  of  action,  of  **  gleaning  from  every  vint- 
age" — gathering  the  seeds  of  Truths  wherever 
scattered.  The  subject  of  a  firee  gospel  ministry, 
so  dear  to  us  as  a  pe<^Ie,  is  so  clearly  illustrated 
in  the  chapter  alluded  to,  that  wa  would  that  it 
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■hoald  reeeire  the  attention  which  ita  inportmooe 
demands. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  an  omiwion  in  not 
giving  notice  of  the  oontinuation  of  the  Girls' 
Department  of  Friends'  Central  School.  Its 
former  reputation  geejng  to  make  it  nnnecesaarj 
to  add  more  than  to  say,  it  is  still  under  the 
care  of  the  same  teacherp,  and  gives  satisfaction 
to  the  committee  and  friends  generally.  Appli- 
cations for  admission  may  be  made  to  Lydia 
Gillingham,  Principal,  or  to  the  Committee  re- 
ferred to  in  the  advertisement  «f  the  Boys' 
School. 


Married,— On  the  IRth  ult.,  at  Bloomfield,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Friends,  Stephen  Browh, 
of  the  Township  of  Pickering,  County  of  Ontario, 
Canada  West,  to  Eliza  J.  White,  of  the  Township 
of  Hallowell,  County  of  Prince  Edward,  C.  W. 

,  On  Fifth  day,  Tenth  mo.  95lh,  1855,  at  a 

Public  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  held  at 
Milton,  Ind.,  accordins  to  tneir  order,  William 
Ferris  to  Ltdia  Ann  Writelbt. 


FRIENDS'  ALMANAC,  by  Jobxfh  Foulke,  Jr., 
containing  beaide  the  usual  Astronomical  Calcu- 
lations, the  times  and  places  of  holding  all  Friends' 
Meetings  on  this  Continent,  with  a  variety  of  In- 
structive and  useful  reading  matter,  may  W  had 
of  the  present  publisher,  Harvey  Griffith,  33i  Mar- 
ket St,  Philadelphia.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
wholesale  dealers.  This  is  an  annual  visiter  that 
should  find  a  residence  in  every  Friend's  family. 

A  State<l  Meeting  of  the  Commitiee  of  Manage- 
ment  of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fourth  day  evening 
next,  the  Uth  inst.,  at  7i  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 

PkUaia.,  11th  mo.  10th,  1865. 


OLD  ALMANACS  AS  GOOD  AS  NEW. 

By  s  strange  coincidence,  which  will  not  again 
oecar  for  s  long  time,  the  new  year  of  1855  com- 
menced on  the  same  day  as  in  1849,  and  conse- 
quently all  through  the  year  the  date  will  be  on 
the  same  day.  But  what  is  more  singular  is,  that 
all  the  movable  holidays,  from  Septuap^sima  to 
Advent,  fall  on  the  same  dates  and  the  same 
days.  The  almanacs  of  1849  might,  therefore, 
serve  for  the  present  year  — New  York  Tribune. 

"  Alabama"  signifies,  in  the  Indian  language, 
**  Here  we  rest  I"  A  story  is  told  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians  who  fled  from  a  relentless  foe  to  the 
trackless  forest  in  the  south-west.  Weary  and 
travel-worn,  they  reached  a  noble  river,  which 
flowed  trough  a  beautiful  country.  The  chieftain 
of  the  band  struck  his  tent-poll  in  the  ground 
and  exclaimed  "  Alabama  I  Alabama !"  (Here 
we  rest  I  here  we  rest !) 


Extraett  front   the   Bmntylvania    Jowmal   of 
Priton  Duciplinefor  lOlh  mo.,  1856. 

PBSSOHAL  STHPATHT  IMDISPBIISABLE  TO  THE  BEMOVAL  OB 
BBUir  or  SOCIAL   BVIL8. 

Mo.<it  modern  schemes  for  the  relief  of  poverty 
and  the  distress  consequent  thereon,  are  based 
apon  the  principle  of  raising  a  fund  by  tax  or 
voluntary  contributions,  out  of  which  to  supply 
the  chief  necessaries  of  life — as  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  shelter,  &c.  Several  poor  families  are  suf- 
fering for  want  of  food,  and  some  benevolent 
persons  who  have  not  the  means  of  furnishing  it, 
forthwith  apply  to  their  wealthy  neighbors  or 
friends  for  funds.  A  soap  society  is  formed,  and 
a  daily  supply  is  furnished  to  needy  applicants. 
In  such  a  process  the  original  donor  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  charity  are  not  likely  to  meet.  There 
are  several  intermediate  personages.  The  solicitor 
of  his  bounty  may  be  paid  for  his  services,  and" 
have  nothing  fitrther  to  do  with  the  distribntioa 
of  it,  except  to  pa.s8  it  over  to  the  tre-asurcr  and 
take  his  receipt.  The  treasurer  has  no  commu- 
nication with  any  body,  bnt  through  an  order 
duly  issued  and  authentiented.  The  order  is 
drawn  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  who 
knows  neither  treasurer,  solicitor  nor  donor,  bnt 
who  is  authorized  upon  the  representation  of  the 
society's  agent  to  draw  such  an  order.  The  agent 
derives  his  knowledge  of  the  case  from  a  visitor 
who  has  made  an  official  call  at  the  home  of  the 
sufferer,  and  made  himself  acquiunted  with  their 
wants';  and  that  official  visit  was  prompted  by 
some  Sunday-school  teacher  or  friendly  neighbor, 
whose  Christian  sympathies  drew  him  or  her  to 
the  place,  and  made  them  familiar  with  the  wants 
and  woes  of  its  occupants.  Thus  between  the 
donor  and  the  party  relieved  by  his  bounty,  there 
are  not  less  than  five  or  six  officials,  alike  inde- 
pendent of  him  and  of  each  other. 

Well,  and  what  of  that?  If  the  want  is  re- 
lieved, what  is  it  to  any  body  tbrongh  how  many 
hands  the  relief  passes  ?  In  one  view,  nothing ; 
in  another,  every  thing.  So  far  as  the  simple  act 
of  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked  is 
concerned,  an  order  on  the  baker  or  clothes-dealer 
may  answer  all  purposes,  bnt  so  &r  as  the  moral 
and  social  relations  are  involved,  the  act  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  left  undone.  We 
should  as  soon  expect  the  paper  on  which  the 
order  is  written  to  weep  and  speak  kind  words, 
as  to  look  to  such  formal  and  mechanical  expres- 
sions of  charity  to  kindle  the  emotions  of  grati- 
tude and  tu  start  the  gentle  sympathies  which 
bind  man  to  man,  and  give  the  social  state  its 
richest  blessings  and  its  highest  security. 

It  would  have  been  kind  in  the  rich  man  in 
the  parable,  if  he  had  sent  a  servant  out  with 
something  for  the  beggar  to  eat,  as  he  was  lying 
there  at  his  gate,  "  fall  of  sores."  He  might 
have  exercised  his  humanity  a  little  further  and 
sent  him  to  a  hospital  or  public  infirmary,  or 
famished  (he  me^ns  of-  paying  for   snitaUe 
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noniDg  aad  medioal  attendanoe.  Bat  all  this 
would  be  immeaanrably  short  of  leaving  his 
aomptaoaB  table — going  to  the  gate  himself — 
looking  compaasioDately  apon  the  poor  safforer — 
if  need  be,  taking  some  of  the  fine  linen  from 
his  own  person  to  protect  the  uloerous  body  of 
the  beggar — and  himself  superintending  his  re- 
inoval  to  some  suitable  apartment  for  appropriate 
nursing  and  medical  care.  True,  it  might  all  be 
done  by  a  trusty  servant  or  by  the  out-of-door 
agent  of  some  eleemosynary  institation;  but  no 
one  can  doubt,  that  a  tai  higher  and  nobler  end 
would  be  obtained,  for  the  individuals  themselves 
and  for  society,  if  the  steward  of  God's  manifold 
mercies  should  dispense  snoh  charity  with  his 
own  hand,  and  accompany  it  with  some  expression 
of  personal  sympathy. 

The  channels  of  sympathy,  £rom  the  intro- 
duction of  artificial  modes  of  inteioourae,  may 
be  permitted  to  rust,  and  to  moulder  into  decay 
and  dilapidation  ;  and  the  rich,  in  their  luxurious 
isolation  from  wretchedness,  may  forget  that  the 
poor  are  in  the  land;  the  pipe  and  the  tabretand 
the  viol  of  an  incMsant  festivity  may  but  too 
easily  drown  the  distant  notes  of  mourning, 
lamentation  and  woe ;  the  exuberance  of  an  ac- 
cumulated and  ostentatious  wealth  may  over- 
shadow the  hidden  poverty  and  want  and  famine 
pent  op  in  those  poorer  districts,  to  which  the 
nnfortttnates  of  our  race  retire  to  hide  themselves, 
and  often  to  die ;  bat  let  not  such  an  unnatural 
state  of  thinn  be  too  securely  left  to  proceed, 
lest  the  day  of  retribution  come,  and  the  opposite 
electricities  collected  around  the  poles  of  society 
meet  in  fearful  collision,  and  rend  the  system  in 
pieces. 

Where  the  power  of  sympathy  has  been 
altogether  or  nearly  abolished  among  the  different 
ranks  of  society,  one  of  the  first  effects  appears 
in  a  yawning  and  ever  widening  gulf  of  poverty 
which  opens  around  its  fonndations.  As  the 
lofly  shore  indicates  the  depth  of  the  surrounding 
ocean,  tho  proud  pinnacles  of  wealth  in  society 
are  the  indices  of  a  corresponding  depression 
among  the  humbler  ranks.  The  greatest  misery 
of  man  is  ever  the  adjunct  of  his  proudest  splen- 
dor. And  in  explanation  of  this,  it  is  remarked, 
that  the  ten  thousand  aids  and  benefits  which  in 
a  healthy  state  of  moral  intercourse  would 
circulate  between  the  >rioh  and  the  poor,  are  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  things  no  longer  subject  to 
the  direction  of  sympathy  in  their  transmission ; 
but  either  waste  in  uselcssness,  or  else  are  diverted 
to  uses  of  an  inappropriate  nature. 

In  the  articles  of  food  and  clothing  espeeially 
this  might  be  illostrsted.  How  many  fragments 
are  lost  because  the  wants  of  the  poor  are  not 
known  or  the  channel  of  reaching  them  has 
fallen  into  desaetode  ?  But  there  is  still  another 
aad  more  influential  oanse  of  the  poverty  referred 
to.  Were  the  rich  to  mingle  with  (he  poor,  and 
to  Mqnaint  theouelres  with  (heir  eiroumatanoes. 


encouragement  would  be  given  to  various  arts  of 
industry,  which  might  be  useful  to  the  rich  and 
afford  the  means  of  a  healthful  and  comfortable 
support  to  those  they  employ.  Every  one  knows 
how,  in  going  into  any  repository  of  goods,  (he 
mere  sight  of  them  often  suggests  wants  and 
leads  to  purchases  which  otherwise  might  never 
be  made.  And  in  like  manner  an  acquaintance 
with  the  poor  and  their  capabilities  might  put 
many  things  into  their  hands  to  do,  the  effect  of 
which  would  at  once  ameliorate  their  condition, 
and  connect  them  by  ties  of  gratitude  with  those 
who  kindly  patronised  them.  "We  conceive 
sympathy  to  form  the  best  substitute  for  sump- 
tuary laws  :  it  would  equalize  the  difference  of 
economic  conditio^  to  the  advantage  of  all,  with- 
out the  annoyance  or  taxation  of  any.  To  enact 
a  method  of  transmitting  the  superfluities  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor  would,  on  the  old  garment  of 
utilitarianism  and  selfishness,  make  the  rent  only 
worse.  For  the  new  wine  there  must  be  new 
bottles.  Let  sympathy  return  to  her  proper 
channels — let  the  rich  constitute  themselves  in 
fact,  what  Providence  has  made  them  in  rank, 
the  guardians  of  the  poorer  orders — let  men,  not 
WANTS,  be  the  objects  of  care — and  soon  the 
present  plethora  in  one  organ  of  society,  and  (he 
miserable  atrophy  in  another,  (both  equally  fatal 
symptoms,)  will  disappear,  and  a  universal 
strength  return  with  the  equable  distribution  of 
a  universal  health." 

In  maintaining  the  inadequacy  of  relief-so- 
cieties, as  they  are  generally  constituted,  to  reach 
the  objects  at  which  they  aim,  we  do  not  under- 
value their  benign  influence.  They  have  (heir 
place,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  but  they  do  not 
begin  to  realize  the  true  idea  of  philanthropy— 
certainly  not  of  Christian  philanthropy.  This 
contemplates  not  simply  the  supply  of  the  tenv- 
porary  physical  wants  of  tho  poor,  but  the  be- 
stowment  of  the  means  and  facilities  of  raising 
themselves  above  any  such  dependence  npon 
public  or  private  alms.  It  is  an  act  of  charity  to 
feed  and  clothe  hungry  and  naked  children,  but 
it  is  a  higher  and  safer  act  of  charity  to  give 
(hem  (he  habi(s  and  skill  to  provide  food  and 
raiment  for  themselves ;  to  make  them  feel  that 
(hey  belong  (o  the  great  human  family,  and  that 
there  are  sympathising  hearts  and  helping  hands 
all  around  them,  to  lift  np  those  Uuit  are  bowed 
down,  and  (o  s(reng(hen  the  feeble  knees.  This 
is  a  higher  and  holier  office,  we  say,  and  one 
which  a  true  Christian  philanthropy  imposes  on 
its  sons  and  daughters.  There  is  no  oonntry  on 
the  globe  where  money  is  more  freely  and  cheer- 
fully given  to  relieve  suffering  than  in  our  own 
—none  where  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  any  ha- 
mane  enterprise  is  more  promptly  and  generons- 
ly  met;  but  we  have  vet  to  bring  into  general 
exercise  (ha(  far-reaching  principle  of  benero- 
leaoe  which  embraces  (he  sooiiJ,  moral  and 
spiritual  iB(ere8(8  of  our  raoe,  and  which  makes 
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the  loaf  of  bread  and  the  waim  gannent  only 
the  means  of  iDtrodnoing  the  benignaat  infla- 
enoes  and  heavenly  lympathiea  of  a  Christian 
heart  into  the  abodes  of  poverty,  misery  and 
oftentimes  gailt. 

(To  be  eoatlaoad.) 
TLORIDA  BISF. 

Professor  Agasssis  gave  a  lecture  at  Key  West, 
having  for  its  subject  the  Florida  Reef  and  its 
builder,  (he  coral  insect,  of  which  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  Savannah  Bepublican  ^ves  the  fol- 
lowing account : 

He  set  oat  with  stating  his  opinion  that  the 
peninsula  of  Florida  was  made  by  this  little  work- 
man, and  then,  with  illustrations  on  the  black 
board,  described  its  physiology.  There  are,  he 
says,  different  races  of  coral,  some  of  which  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  reef  in  deep  water,  build 
up  to  a  certain  height,  and  die.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  another  race,  who  build  up  another 
step,  and  are  followed  by  other  races,  until  the 
edifice  reaches  to  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  the  little  mason  is  functu*  officio,  and 
leaves  his  labors  to  be  crowned  by  other  agencies 
of  nature.  When  this  work  is  done,  deposits 
from  the  sea  are  made  upon  the  rock,  which 
finally  extend  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
become  terra  firma.  He  thinks  the  peninsula  is 
but  the  extension  of  reef  after  reef,  the  first  be- 
ing the  construction  of  the  coral  insect,  then  be- 
oomins  reefs  or  islands,  and  the  intervals  between 
those  being  filled  up  in  time  by  debri*  from  the 
sea,  all  together  form  the  main  land.  If  this 
theory  be  true,  we  may  conclude  that  the  wreck- 
ing business  will  last  so  long  as  the  coral  exists. 
Light-houses  and  beacons  may  warn  the  mariner 
from  some  of  the  dangers  that  He  in  his  path, 
but  he  has  a  little  foe  who  is  continually  piling 
up  stumbling-blocks  in  his  way,  and  laying  snares 
in  the  track  where  be  believed  all  was  blue  water 
and  security. 


IXSnSCT  AND   KEOHANIOAL  SKILIi  Off  IN8K0TS. 

In  a  paragraph  on  insects,  the  other  day,  we 
alluded  to  the  wonderful  instinct  and  mechanical 
skill  with  which  the  insect  tribes  ate  endowed. 
Every  book  on  entomology  is  full  of  illustrations 
of  these.  But  the  observant  man  and  woman 
need  not  go  to  books  for  examples  of  the  wonder- 
ful intelligence  of  insects,  and  the  curious  adap- 
tations of  means  to  ends  which  they  so  often  dis- 
play. Every  person  who  has  a  garden,  a  tree, 
even  a  shrub  or  two,  may  study  entomology — 
may  learn  something  of  insect  life  and  skill. 

We  have  proof  of  this  in  a  little  twig  which 
liea  before  us  aa  we  write  these  lines.  It  is  atittie 
insect's  summer-house ;  his  rosewood  summer- 
house.  Externally  it  resembles  a  knot,  or  wart, 
and  is  of  the  sice  of  a  large  ehesnnt.  It  formed 
ihe  extremity  of  a  small  bnmoh  of  a  ngebBsh, 


and  was  arranged  for  the  aeoommodation  and 
support  of  a  fiimily  of  ten  or  a  dosen  insect 
children,  each  of  nrhich  was  furnished  with  a 
separate  apartment,  where  it  was  supplied  with 
the  sap  of  the  braneh.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  surplus  sap  was  suffered  to  pass  through  the 
house,  to  nourish  two  twigs  which  grew  out  of 
the  wart,  and  acted  as  drains  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  liquid.  On  catting  open  this  ezerea- 
ence  a  number  of  living,  white  maggots  wen 
found,  each  occupying  his  separate  apartment, 
all  which  apartments  ran  longitudinally  with  the 
branch  from  which  they  derived  their  support. 
This  little  knot  or  wart  was  externally  quite 
hard,  as  much  so  at  least  as  the  wood  of  the  limb 
on  which  it  grew,  and  formed  the  outward  ex- 
tremity of  the  limb,  the  twigs  growing  out  of  it, 
both  turning  backward,  toward  the  trunk  of  the 
bush. — Boston  Traveller. 


Tor  Frleodi*  Int«lUgsoe«r. 
nUKNDS'   UBBABT,  CBEBBT  STBXKI. 

Avnual  Report  of  the  Oommittee  of  Mixnagement 
to  the  AsiocitUion. 

Again  has  the  departure  of  another  year  re- 
minded your  Committee  of  Management  that  the 
duties  comprised  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the 
Library,  and  the  various  et  ceteras  indispensably 
connected  with  appropriately  sustaining  such  an 
Institution,  are  not  the  only  ones  devolving  on 
them ; — it  yet  remains  for  them  to  give  some 
account  of  their  stewardship  for  the  past  year ; 
which,  probably,  cannot  be  more  suitably  com- 
menced than  by  introducing  the  following  state- 
ment: 

During  the  Jirtt  six  months,  viz.,  from  the 
Tenth  month  last  to  the  Third  month,  both  in- 
dusive,  there  were  loaned. 
On  926  applications  from  females,  2458  Books ; 

"   837        "  "    males,     2259      " 

Making  a  total  of  1763  applications,  on  which 
were  delivered  4717  books. 

During  the  latt  six  months,  viz.,  from  Fourth 
month  1st  to  Ninth  month  30th  inclusive,  there 
were  loaned, 
On  570  applications  from  females,  1510  Books; 

"  481  "  "     males,    1218      " 

Making  a  total  for  that  period  of  1061  applica- 
tions, on  which  were  delivered  2728  books. 
Presenting,  when  combined,  the  following  sta- 
tistics for  the  year,  viz. : 

Books. 
UM  applicatioas  from  females  )  on  which  \  SMS 
1318  "  "    males    |  were  loaaed  )  3477 

Showing  a  oirealation  firom  the  Library  of  sewn 
thou$mid  four  hundred  and  forty-five  volume* 
during  the  past  twelve  moaths. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  using  the  Li- 
brary during  the  past  year  has  been  684,  viz., 
281  females  and  258  malee.  This,  however, 
does  BOt  oomptise  the  aiHre  nwaber  entitled  to 
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its  privileges,  bat  only  Bucb  u  fa»vs  enrolled 
themgelves  in  the  new  record  book. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  eighty 
children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  now  using 
the  Library,  and  of  the  order  observed  in  the 
room,  the  Librarian  remarks: 

"  The  deportment  of  the  visiters  has  io  most 
cases  been  highly  satia&ctory ;  indeed,  except  in 
a  very  few  instances,  such  as  to  demand  my 
commendation',  and  at  once  highly  creditable  to 
themselves  and  to  the  Institution." 

While  it  is  ,  more  than  probable  that  more 
might  have  been  done  by  the  Committee,  the 
extensive  use  made  of  our  books,  as  appears  by 
the  above  exhibit,  shows  there  is  still  an  en- 
conraging  appreciation  of  what  hai  been  accom- 
plished by  them ;  and  it  may  not  be  an  unprofit- 
able theme  for  reflection  to  take  a  slight  view, 
even  though  it  be  a  speculative  one,  of  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  good  that  may  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  diffusion  of  so  large  an  amount  of 
reading  matter,  selected,  as  the  Oommittee  be- 
lieve, with  as  much  care  as  is  practicable  under 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed— a  selection  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  far 
preferable  to  what  is  usually  presented  to  the 
visiters  of  ordinary  circulating  libraries. 

The  Committee  do  not  presume  to  have  been 
free  from  error;  but  while  the  demand  forn«io 
books  is  as  great  amongst  our  readers  as  any 
other  class,  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  famishing  suitable  Works  in  this  great 
reading  age,  for  such  an  Institution  as  ours,  is 
not  an  easy  tusk. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  publica- 
tions of  the  day  must  know,  that  of  the  large 
number  of  volumes  daily,  if  not  hourly,  spread 
before  the  public,  there  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  few  that  are  entirely  unobjection- 
able. 

The  "Abridged  and  JuDenile"  Department 
continues  to  be  prominent  with  them,  and  it  is 
here  they  experience  their  greatest  difficulties. 
Attractions  must  be  presented  to  youthful  minds 
as  well  as  to  those  verging  to  maturity ;  and  how 
to  procure  those  of  a  literary  character  in  an 
unobjectionable  form,  is  a  constant  object  of  so- 
licitude. Friends  not  of  the  committee  might 
materially  aid  them  in  this  labor,  by  furnishiog 
them  with  lists  of  such  books  as  they  deem 
suitable,  with  information  where  they  can  bo 
procured. 

Books  are  seldom  kept  out  of  the  Library 
Aiuoh  over  time,  and,  as  far  as  at  present  ascer- 
tained, bnt  one  volume  has  been  lost  daring  the 
past  year. 

The  newly-arranged  Record  Book,  alladed  to 
last  year,  has  been  found  to  facilitate  the  labors 
of  the  Librarian,  and  accommodate  visiters  by 
less  detention  than  formerly. 

From  the  small  nnmber  of  Catalof^es  sold 
during  the  past  year,  it  is  believed  Friends  do 


not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  advantages  that 
would  arise  if  every  family  using  the  Library 
possessed  one  for  reference  and  selection  of  books 
at  home.  It  may  be  well  also  to  remark  that 
these  catalogues  are  made  to  contain  a  perfect 
list  of  aU,  the  books  in  the  Library,  by  an  ap- 
pendix published  from  year  to  year. 
.  The  catalogues  are  arranged  and  classified  as 
per  following  statement : 

Abridged  and  Juvenile,  containing    697  voli. 
Scientific,  "  610    " 

Religious,  "  1148    " 

Voyages  and  Travels,  "  486    « 

History  and  Biography        "  770    " 

Miscellaneous,  "  825   « 

Making  the  entire  number  of  volumes 
now  catalogued  as  belonging  to  the 
Library,  4485    "   ' 

The  increase  of  the  library  during  the  past 
year  has  been  one  hundred  and  fifiy-fwo  volumes, 
oomprisiog  one  hundred  and  forty  works  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

Included  in  this  number  are  donations  of  seven- 
teen volumes,  for  a  portion  of  which  we  are,  as 
heretofore,  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  late  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Library  is  now  open  on  FourA  and 
Seventh  day  evenings  for  the  accommodation  of 
Friends  generally ;  Seventh  day  afternoons  being, 
as  usual,  appropriated  exclusively  for  females, 
who  are  also  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
room  during  both  the  other  periods  named.  As 
specific  arraogements  for  the  accommodatioii  of 
females  have  always  claimed  the  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  and  as  the  statements 
previously  made  in  this,  as  well  as  in  former 
rcprts,  show  that  a  large  number  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  Library,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  an  increase  of  this 
class  of  our  contributors  would  be  acceptable, 
and  furnish  additional  means  for  the  purchase 
of  books. 

The  Treasurer's  account,  settled  up  to  the  ISth- 
ult.,  shows  an  expenditure  Cor  the  past  year  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  seven- 
ty-five cents,  as  follows : 

For  the  purchase  of  New  Books,       .     $107  66 

"   Rebiudiog  Books,      .                  .  15  28 

"   Balance  due  on  Librarians'  Salaries,  87  62 
"   Commissions  for  collecting  Annual 

Subscriptions  .  .  .  40  40 
"  Expenses  of  Annual  Meeting,  Print- 
ing Reports  and  Blank  Notices,  &c.  19  65 
"  Carpet  for  Library  Room,  .  .  39  00 
"  Insurance  on  Books,  .  8  00 
"  Gas  bills,  Fuel  and  Cleaning      .  22  84 

«839  75 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  tbe  toob  hM 
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been  nearly  carpeted.  One  hnndred  and  MTen 
looks  have  also  been  rebound;  and  the  entire 
appearance  of  the  room  is  such  ag  enables  the 
Committee  to  invite  contributors  and  others  to 
visit  it,  in  the  confidence  that  the  former  will 
not  only  be  satisfied  with  the  expenditure  of.  their 
donations,  but  encouraged  to  continue  them 
when  onr  collector  makes  hit  annual  visit,  which 
may  ere  long  be  expected;  while  it  is  hoped  a 
portion  of  the  latter  may  be  so  well  convineed  of 
the  importance  of  the  Institution,  as  to  be  wil- 
ling to  lend  their  aid  also  in  sustaining  it. 
Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

Jacob  M.  Ellis,  Clerk. 
PhUada.,  Ekvenih  month,  1855. 

THE  RDINS  OF  HEROD'S  PALACE. 
A  traveller  Mt  upon  a  atooe, 

A  broken  eoIamn*B  pride, 
And  o'er  his  head  a  fig  tree  ipread 

Itt  grateful  umbrage  wide; 
While  round  him  fruitful  valleyi  tmiled. 

And  crystal  streams  ran  by, 
And  the  far  mountain's  forehead  hoar 

Rose  up  'tween  earth  and  tkjr. 

But  on  a  ruined  pile  he  gazed, 

Beneath  whose  moaldering  aloom 
The  roving  fox  a  shelter  found. 

And  noisome  bats  a  tomb. 
"  Ho,  Arab !" — for  a  ploughman  wrought 

The  grassy  sward  among, 
With  marble  fragments  richly  strewed. 

And  terraced  olives  hung. 

"Hoi  Canst  thou  tell  what  ancient  dome 

In  darkness  here  declines. 
And  strangply  lifts  its  spectral  form 

Among  the  matted  vines  J" 
He  stayed  his  simple  plough  that  traced 

Its  crooked  furrow  nigh. 
And  while  his  oxen  cropped  the  turf, 

Look'd  up  with  vacant  eye. 

"  It  was  some  satiap's  palace,  sure, 

In  old  time  far  away — 
Or  else  of  some  great  Cfarittian  Prince, 

l'v«  heard  my  father  say." 
('Arab!  It  was  King  Herod's  dome — 

'Twas  there  he  feasted  free. 
His  Captains,  and  the  chief  estates, 

And  /..ords  of  Galilee. 

<'  'Twas  there  the  impious  dancer's  fceil 

Liired  his  rash  soul  antray  " — 
But  ere  the  earnest  tale  was  told. 

The  ploughman  turned  away. 
Oh,  ruthless  King  I  thy  vaunted  pomp 

And  power  avail  thee  not, 
Who  here,  beside  tby  palace  gates, 

Art  by  the  serf  forgot.- 
But  be  whose  blood  in  prison  cell. 

By  thy  decree  was  spilt. 
Whose  head  upon  the  charger  laid. 

Appeased  revengeful  guilt ; 
His  name  amid  a  deathless  page. 

Gleams  forth  like  living  gem, 
Touch'd  with  those  glorious  rays  that  gild 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  L.  H.  S. 


ONE  STORT'S  GOOD  TILL  ANOTHER  IS  TOLD. 

Bt  Chaklbs  Swain. 

There's  a  maxim  that  all  should  be  willing  to  mind ; 

'Tis  an  old  one — a  kind  one — and  true  as  'tis  kind ; 

'Tis  worthy  of  notice  wherever  yon  roam, 

And  no  worse  for  the  heart  if  remembered  at  home! 

If  scandal,  or  cansore,  be  raised  'gainst  a  friend. 

Be  tbe  last  to  believe  it — the  first  to  defend  1 

Siy  to-morrow  will  come — and  then  Time  will  unfold 

That  "  one  story's  good  till  another  is  told!  " 

A  Friend's  Kke  a  ship,  when  with  music  and  song 
Tbe  tide  of  good  fortune  still  speeds  him  along  ; 
But  see  him  when  tempest  hath  left  him  a  wreck. 
And  any  mean  billow  can  batter  hi*  deck: 
But  give  me  the  heart  that  true  sympathy  sbowsi 
And  clings  to  a  messmate  what  ever  wind  blows  ; 
And  says — when  aspersion,  unaaswer'd  grows  bold — 
«  Wait— one  story's  good  till  another  is  told ! " 


THE  INDIAN  SUMMER. 

What  is  there  saddening  in  tbe  autumn  leave* ! 
Have  they  that  "  green  and  yellow  melancholy" 
That  the  sweet  poet  spake  off    Had  he  seen 
Our  variegated  woods  when  first  tbe  frost 
Turns  into  tieauty  all  October's  charms — 
When  tbe  dread  fever  quits  us— when  the  atornM 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet, 
Has  left  the  land,  as  the  first  deluge  left  it, 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tope — he  had  not.sigk^. 

Tbe  moon  stays  longest  for  tbe  hunter  now ; 
Tbe  trees  cast  down  their  fruitage,  and  the  blithe 
And  busy  squirrel  hoards  his  winter  siore  ; 
While  man  enjoys  the  breeze  that  sweeps  along 
The  bright,  blue  sky  above  him,  and  tint  bends 
Magnificently  all  tbe  forest's  pride. 
Or  whispers  through  the  evergreens,  and  asks, 
•<  What  is  there  saddening  in  the  autumn  leaves  7" 


Paik,  poverty,  or  infamy,  are  the  natural 
prodnct  of  vicious  and  imprudent  acts;  as  the 
contrary  blessings  are  of  good  ones. 


PSaEPIRATJON. 

The  exhalation  from  the  skin  being  so  con- 
stant and  extensive,  its  bad  effects,  when  con- 
fined, suggest  an  important  rule  of  conduct, 
namely,  that  of  frequently  changing  and  airing 
the  clothes,  so  ns  to  free  them  from  every  im- 
purity. It  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  instance,  to 
wear  two  sets  of  flannels,  each  being  worn  and 
aired  by  turn  on  alternate  days.  The  effect  is  at 
first  scarcely  perceptible,  bat  in  the  course  of 
time  its  advantages  and  comfort  bec'>me  manifest, 
as  the  writer  baa  amply  experienced.  For  the 
same  reason,  a  practice  common  in  Italy  merits 
universal  adoption.  Instead  of  beds  being  made 
up  in  the  morning  the  moment  they  are  vacated, 
and  while  still  saturated  with  the  nocturnal 
exhalations  which,  before  morning,  become 
sensible  even  to  smell  in  a  bed-room,  the  bed- 
clothes are  thrown  over  the  backs  of  chairs,  the 
matrasres  shaken  up,  and  the  windows  thrown 
open  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to 
seenre  a  thorough  and  deaming  ventilation. 
This  praotioe,  so  consonant  to  reason,  imparts  a 
freshness  which  is  peonliarly  grateful  and  eon* 
dncive  to  aleep ;  and  its  real  value  may  be  ia* 
ferred  fSrom  the  well-known  faot,  that  the  opposite 
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praetioe,  carried  to  an  extrame,  as  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  where  three  or  font  beds  are 
often  huddled  np,  with  all  their  impurities,  in  a 
small  room,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  fever  and  bad 
health,  even  where  ventilation  during  the  daj, 
-  and  nonrishment  are  not  deficient.  In  the  abodes 
of  the  poor  Irish  residing  in  Edinburgh,  I  have 
seen  bedding  for  foorteen  persons  spread  over 
one  floor,  not  exceeding  twelve  feet  square ;  and 
when  morning  came,  the  beds  were  huddled 
above  one  another,  to  make  a  sitting-room  daring 
the  day  j  and  at  night  were  agaio  laid  down, 
charged  with  accumulated  exhalations.  If  fever 
were  not  to  appear  in  such  eircumstanees,  it 
would  be  indeed  marvellous ;  and  we  ought  to 
learn  from  this,  that  if  the  extrome  be  so  in- 
jurious, the  lesser  degree  implied  in  the  prevalent 
imwtioe  cannot  be  wholesome,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  retained  when  it  can  be  so  easily 
done  awaj  with. — Comht, 


ZODIACAL  LiaHT — ^WHAT  IT  18. 

The  paper  of  Jones,  on  Zodiacal  Light, 
is  important,  embodying  what  appears  to  be  new 
discoveries.  The  author  was  markedly  modest 
in  announcing  his  theory.  He  proposed  to  give 
facts,  not  hypothesis.  The  more  he  had  stu- 
died the  subject,  the  clearer  seemed  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  said  he  had  arrived,  that  the 
facts  gathered  could  be  met  only 'by  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  ndmhu$  ring  around  the  earth. 

The  reasons  assigned  are  : 

1.  This  light  cannot  proceed  from  any  body 
iuTolving  ns  in  its  matter,  else  we  could  not  get 
boundaries  to  it  any  more  than  we  coulJ  to  a 
mass  of  fog  or  a  column  of  smoke. 

2.  It  cannot  be  from  a  planetary  nebular  bo- 
dy revolving  around  the  sun,  but  must  be  from 
a  nebulous  ring,  for  it  is  to  be  seen  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  the  year  when  the  moon  or 
clouds  do  not  interfere,  which  wonld  not  be  the 
the  case  if  it  were  anything  else  but  an  unbro- 
ken ring. 

8.  If  a  ring,  with  the  sun  for  its  centre,  it 
cannot  be  without  the  orbit  of  our  globe. 

4.  It  is  rather  an  earth  ring  than  a  solar  ring — 
that  is,  a  nebulous  ring  around  the  earth,  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  will  allow  lateral  changes 
to  be  produced  by  changes  of  the  spectator's 
place.  In  considering  this  point,  Mr.  Jones  re- 
ferred at  length  to  data  affonled  by  his  observa- 
tions. He  had  observed  in  the  occurrence  of 
lateral  changes  a  striking  coincidence  between 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  changes,  and  the 
change  of  place  of  the  spectator,  with  regard  to 
the  ecliptic.  When  he  was  in  southern  lati- 
tudes the  greater  mass  of  the  lodiaeal  light  in- 
stead of  being  on  the  north  sido  of  the  ecliptic 
as  here,  bad  shifted  over  to  the  south,  and  as  he 
came  firom  Rio  to  New  York  as  rapidly  as  steam 
coald  carry  him,  the  maaa  of  light  oaae  to  the 


northward  once  more ;  still,  however,  in  its  va- 
rious phases ;  having  a  reference  to  his  position 
with  regard  to  the  ecliptic.  He  asked  then,  if, 
supposing  the  light  is  from  a  tolar  ring,  with  its 
base  80,000,000  miles  away,  such  changes 
wonld  be  produced  in  half  an  hour  when  the 
spectator's  place  on  the  earth  is  so  slightly 
changed?  Other  arguments  were  produced 
against  the  supposition  of  a  solar  ring. 

A  cross  section  of  the  ring  would  be  pear- 
shaped,  allowing  no  inward  curves  to  the  pear. 

Its  more  condensed  or  central  position  ;  so  far 
as  exhibited,  is  about  31°  wide,  while  the  more 
diflfuae  will  make  an  angle  to  the  eye  of  100". 
It  appears  to  lie,  in  general,  along  the  ecliptic, 
except  in  December  and  June,  when  obsMva- 
tions  of  several  successive  nights  (in  1858  and 
'54)  seemed  to  indicate  a  crossing  of  the  eclip- 
tic lino  at  an  angle  from  5°  to  8° ;  and  perhaps 
also  in  September  and  March,  a  similar  crossing 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  width,  however, 
is  to  be  spoken  of  with  great  distmsU  The  di* 
mensions  given  are  believed  to  be  near  the  troth. 

If  the  sodiaoal  light  comes  from  a  nebular 
ring  around  our  earth,  and  within  the  orbit  of 
the  moon,  may  not  the  shooting  stars,  and  even 
the  aerolites  have  their  origin  there.  Observa- 
tions show  that  there  is  a  constant  commotion 
within  the  ring  itself.  May  not  the  nebulous 
matter,  half  agglomerated  nere  and  there,  be 
shot  by  these  commotions  beyond  its  sphere,  and 
caught  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  be  drawn 
down,  till  striking  our  atmosphere,  they  glance 
at  any  casual  direction,  and  taking  fire,  become 
consumed,  thut  giving  us  Oie  nhooting  ttanf 
And  may  not  this  nebulous  matter,  still  further 
solidified  and  with  a  similar  face,  afford  us  the 
eerolitfi?  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  nebu- 
lous matter,  inveatigatiops  furnish  no  light.  It 
is  very  transparent.  Stars  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude can  be  seen  through  its  denser  portions. 
But  our  investigator  does  not  consider  the  ring 
to  be  cooipact. 

ART  OP  FLOATING. 

Any  human  being  who  will  have  the  presence 
of  mind  to  clasp  the  hands  behind  the  back, 
and  the  face  towards  the  zenith,  may  float  at 
ease,  and  in  perfect  safety  in  tolerable  still  water 
—aye,  and  sleep  there,  no  matter  how  long.  If, 
not  knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  ^kecape 
drowning,  when  you  find  yourself  in  dee^^ater, 
you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an  empty 
pitcher :  let  your  mouth  and  nose — not  the  top 
part  of  your  heavy  head — be  the  highest  part  of 
yon,  and  you  are  safe ;  but  thrust  up  one  of  your 
bony  hands,  and  down  you  go— turning  np  the 
haadle  tips  over  the  pitcher.  Having  had  the 
happiness  to  prevent  one  or  two  drownings  by 
this  simple  instruction,  says  an  exchange,  we 
pnbliah  it  for,  the  benefit  of  all  who  eiUier  love 
aquatic  sports,  or  dread  th«m. 
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A  MAaNinOBNT  BCHSIU.  I 

Capt.  Allen  of  the  British  Navy,  propoaes  to  ! 
make  aomethiag   useful  out   of  the   Arabian  ' 
Desert,  now  a  waste  of  sand.     He  argues   that 
it  has  been  onoe  an  ocean,  is  now  thirteen  hundred  ' 
feet  below  the  lerel  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  | 
that  if  a  canal  were  cut  from  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  another  'j 
from  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  plain  B«irM-  | 
Ion,  to  the  fissure  in  the  mountain  range  of  Le- 
banon, the  Mediterranean  would  rush  in,  with  a 
fall  of  thirteen  hundred  feet,  fill  up  the  vallej, 
and  substitute  an  ooean  of  two  thdhsand  square 
miles  in  extent,  for  aJ>arren,  useless  desert;  thus 
making  the  navigation  to  India  as  short  aa  the 
Qverland  route,  spreading  fertility  over  a  now 
arid  ooantry,  and  opening  up  the  fertile  regions 
of  Palestine  to  settlement  and  cultivation.    Thii» 
is  certainly  a  magnificent  idea.  If,  in  the  oonrso 
of  time,  it  were  found  that  the  ocean  scheme  did 
not  pay,  the  canal  oould  be  stopped  up,  the 
water  pumped  out,  as  the  Hollanders  reeently 
did  with  one  of  their  lakes,  and  a  fine  fertile 
plain  would  be  found  ready  for  cultivation. — 
Ledger. 

XMANCIPATION  IN   KENTUCKY. 

The  Newport  (Ky.)  News,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  number  of  prominent  Blave-holders  in 
Kentucky,  proposes  that  a  Convention  be  held  at 
Frankfort,  to  adopt  a  plan  for  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  that  State.  Public  sentiment 
in  Kentucky,  and  also  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
has  been  undergoing  a  change  for  some  years  in 
respect  to  maintaining  the  slave  institution. 
Whether  the  citizens  of  those  States  are  prepared 
yet  for  gradual  abolition,  the  only  way  in  which 
slavery  can  ever  be  extinguished  in  a  State,  will 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
opponents  of  slavery  in  the  free  States.  The  fact 
that  a  proposition  for  freedom  comes  from  slave- 
holders themselves,  is  one  of  great  significance, 
and  shows  that  the  moral  and  political  bearings 
of  the  question  are  as  well  understood  among 
1^  intelligent  men  in  the  South  as  they  are  in  the 
North. — Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Fboua  AND  Mkal. — The  Flour  markkt  is  <iaiet,  but 
Mue^re  Arm.  The  export  demand  it  limited,  tome 
70PI^  were  ditposed  of  at  $9  6&  a  9  7S  per  bbl. 
ThernKa  ateady  demand  for  retailer*  and  bakera 
froin  $9  78  up  to  $11  for  common  and  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meal  are  quiet  at  $6  79  lor  the 
former,  and  200  barrel*  of  the  latter  at  $4  37  p«r  bbU 

Oraiii.— Only  a  *mall  amount  of  Wheat  offered  on 
'Change,  and  the  demand  i*  not  aa  aclive;  lalei  of 
9000  bushel*  Tenneuee  at  $8  U  per  bnahel  |  llOO 
bu*beU  good  Penna.  at$a  11;  900  buabeli  Western 
at  $  8  13,  and  a  *maU  lot  of  good  Soutbern  white  at 
$3  29.  3000  buahel*  Penna.  Rye  >old  at  •!  20,  and  a 
•mall  lot  at  $1  33.  Corn  i*  *earce— 3000  buiheN  old 
yellotv  aold  at  09  a  9«c.  Oat*  are  in  fair  demand, 
and  4000  baahel*  prime  Delaware  sold  at  43o  par  be. 


Cattlb  MARKnr. — The  cattle  market  during  the 
pa*t  week  ha*  been  welt  lupplied.  Beef  cattle  (old 
at  from  $8  tu  $9  30  per  100  lb*. ;  *heep,  from  $2  75 
to  $4  90  per  bead ;  cow*  and  calve*  at  $39  to  |60 ; 
hogs,  from  $8  30  to  $9  per  100  lb*. 

AUEbTEKFlKLU    BOAKDINU    SCtiUOL    FOR 
BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  thi*  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1839,  and 
continue  Twenty  week*.  > 

Term*,  Seveniy  Dollar*  per  se**ion,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  u  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charge*. 
For  further  p«rticalars,  addre** 

HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Crosawieks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  1899— 3m.  pd. 

IT  i*  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOTS  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Term*  $69  for  Twenty  week*.  For 
Circular*,  including  Reference*  and  further  particular*, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  8WAYNE,  Principal, 

9th  mo.  33.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  ChesteV  Co.,  Pa. 

LDRIDGE'S  HILL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
yOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge'a  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Se(*ton  of  tbi*  tn*titution  will  open  on 
the  13th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
week*.    Term*  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  tbe  branches  of  a  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lecture*  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  CbemUt, 
For  Circulars  of  School,  addre**  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
gth  mo.  19— 9m.      i.EUridg*'*  BiU,  Saifm  Co.,  N  J. 

BY  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  Firat  Session  of  thi*  School,  w  hich  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
coromenee  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twentv  week*. 

It  i*  located  in  a  healthy  and  plessant  *ituation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Pbilada.,  with  caay 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  coarse  of  instruction  will  comprise  tbe  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  Engliah  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics sBd  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tebks. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  *e*sion,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulate,  direct  to         JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  I^. 

&UABLES  Stoos,  Rancoca*,  N.  J- 
WitxiAM  Pakkv,  Cinnaminaon,  N.  J. 
1     CHABi.sa  Kaiohn,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Cbablxs  Wiluams,  White  Marah,  Pa. 
JoBH  Simmons,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pbilada. 
A.  T.  W.  Wbioht,  No.  604  N.  Filth  St.,  Pbilada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

MEASONEl)  LUMBER— consUntly  on  hand  and 
i^  for  sale  by  R.  A.  k  J.  J.  Williams  &  Co., 
N.  W.  corner  Broad  and  Green  St*. 
R.  A.  WiLUAin,  j 
J.  J.  Wiluams, 
8th  mo.  4— 3m.  F.  SaosMAaaa. 

Merrikew  At  Thmnpson,  Printers,  Merchant  ah.  4th. 
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The  Christian  Ministri/,  a  free  Ministry — Legal 
Prooision —  Voluntary  Payment — Objections 
to  a  Theological  Education  for  the  Ministry. 
By  the  late  John  Jackson  of  Darby, 

[ConUoued  Ciom  pBge  dSl.J 

The  minister  is  tempted  to  pleate  his  hearers 
by  the  prospect  of  gain,  and  the  influence  of  this 
temptation  is  to  impair  his  sincerity  as  well  as 
Lis  independence.  He  is  thereby  induced  to 
gratify  his  hearers,  and  even  sometimes  to  up- 
bold  them  in  their  evil  conduct  and  practices. 
In  conversation  with  one  of  those  ministers  who 
bad  been  elected  to  the  office  of  chaplain  to  Con- 
gress, we  had  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  reference 
to  the  evils  of  war  and  slavery,  when  he  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  without  any  wish  for  conceal- 
ment, that  he  could  not  speak  against  those  evils, 
without  the  certain  danger  of  losing  his  appoint- 
ment. Nor  will  it  be  denied  that,  in  this  coun- 
try, there  arc  a  large  number  of  ministers  who 
uphold  war  and  slavery,  because  it  is  made  their 
interest  to  do  so ;  while  another  clws,  who  really 
believe  both  war  and  slavery  are  incompatible 
with  Christianity,  are  prevented  from  crying 
aloud  against  these  great  national  sins,  because 
they  know  such  preaching  would  not  suit  their 
employers.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  evils 
and  temptations  which  result  from  the  principle 
of  remuneration,  but  by  adopting  the  practice  of 
.Jesus,  and  making  the  ministry  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  any  expectation  or  prospect  of  pecuni- 
ary reward.  That  there  are  honorable  excep- 
tions to  the  class  of  ministers  we  have  above 
allnded  to,  wo  freely  admit ;  but  these  exceptions 
never  can  prevent  the  evils  of  the  system — they 
are  inseparable  from  the  system  itself. 

The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord ;  "  If  any  man  speak,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  let  him  speak  as  the  oracle  of  God.  If  any 
minister,  let  him  minister  in  the  ability  which 


God  giveth."  Now,  if  these  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  it  is  clear  that  a  minister  cannot  en- 
gage beforehand  to  preach  when  others  desire  it, 
or  to  make  a  contract  which  binds  him  to  preach 
on  condition  that  his  hearers  shall  pay  him  for 
his  preaching.  He  ought  only  to  preach  when 
he  feels  the  love  of  God,  and  the  "  ability  which 
he  giveth"  strong  enough  to  indue* him,  without 
tbe  expectation  of  reward 

A  late  writer  (J.  J.  Gurney)  has  made  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject : — "  According 
to  our  apprehension,  the  hiring  of  preacheis  de- 
grades the  character,  ami  corrupts  the  practical 
operation  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
evident  that  snob  a  system  is  closely  connected 
with  the  notion,  that  the  preacher  may  exercise 
his  high  functions  on  the  authority,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  man  ;  and,  in  practice,  it 
obviously  tends,  in  a  very  injurious  manner,  to 
confirm  and  establish  that  notion.  Were  it  true 
that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  properly  the 
work  of  man,  requiring  no  other  sanction  than 
Alt  appointment,  and  no  other  forces  than  Ats  ex- 
ertions, no  objection  whatever  could  be  made  to 
such  a  method  of  proceeding.  In  that  case,,  it 
would  arise  out  of  those  fundamental  laws  of 
justice,  which  ought  ever  to  regulate  transactions 
between  man  and  man.  But  no  sooner  is  the 
opposite  principle  allowed — no  sooner  is  it  ad> 
mitted  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the 
work  of  the  Lord  :  that  it  can  be  exercised  only 
in  virtue  of  his  appointment,  and  only  through 
the  effusions  of  his  spirit :  and  that  man  has  no 
power  to  command,  and  no  authority  to  restrain, 
the  influence  which  leads  into  such  a  service — no 
sooner  are  these  things  understood  and  allowed, 
than  the  compact  which  binds  the  minister  to 
preach,  on  the  condition  that  his  hearera  shall 
pay  him  for  his  preaching,  assumes  the  character 
of  absolute  inconsistency  with  the  spirituality  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

"Though  I  preach  the  Gospel,"  says  th« 
apostle  Paul,  "  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of:  for 
necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel:  for  if  I  do  this  thing  will* 
ingly,  I  have  a  reward  :  but  if  against  my  will, 
a  dispensation  of  the  gorpel  is  committed  unto 
me." 

Theologians  have  been  obliged  to  rest  their 
arguments  for  clerical  support  on  ambiKuooa 
texts  of  Scripture,  there  not  being  a  single  in- 
stance where  any  writer  of  the  New  Testament 
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ha*  unequivocallj  sanctioacd  it,  nor  a  shadow  of 
evidence  that  the  apostles  received  a  pecuniary 
compensation  for  their  ministry,  or  that  anything 
like  a  stipulated  salary  tras  given  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  says,  "  I  have  coveted 
no  man's  silver  or  gold  or  apparel ;  yea,  your- 
selves know  that  these  hands  have  ministered  to 
my  necessities  and  to  them  that  were  with  me. 
I  have  shown  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labor- 
ing you  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  be 
said,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." However  unfashionable  it  would  be  in 
our  day  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  a  popular 
church  to  earn  his  bread  and  support  himself 
and  family  at  so  humble  a  trade  as  tent-making, 
yet  such  appears  to  have  been  the  simplicity  of 
apostolic  practice. 

Professor  Sohaff,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,"  after  quoting  numerous  Scripture 
texts  which  he  thinks  are  &vorable  to  the  prin- 
ciple C'f  ministerial  support,  including  some 
passages  which  plainly  have  reference  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  is  obliged  to  make  the  following 
admission :  "  It  is  no^  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  there  was  at  this  period  any  regular  and 
fixed  salary  for  ministers.  Many,  like  Paul,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  rabbis,  may  have 
continued  their  former  "trades  in  connection  with 
their  new  calling,  and  may  thus  have  earned  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  subsistence.  At  all 
events,  those  who  had  the  right  spirit  contented 
themselves  with  the  simple  necessaries  of  life." 
Page  505. 

It,  however,  we  had  the  clearest  evidence  that 
the  apostles  were  hireling  preachers,  it  would 
only  prove  that  this  corruption  of  Christianity 
was  introduced  earlier  than  the  time  assigned  it 
by  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  have  selected  the  example  of  Jesus  for 
the  purpose  of  defining  the  character  of  the  Cbris- 
tiau  ministry,  and  we  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  he  never  received  a  salary  for 
preaching  the  gospel — nor  expected  the  reward 
of  man.  We  insist  that  his  ministry  was  ahto- 
lutdyjree;  and  this  being  the  universal  admis- 
sion of  Christians,  ought  to  settle  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  ministry  of  those  who  profess 
to  follow  his  example. 

One  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  advocates 
of  the  principle  of  remuneration,  is  founded  in 
the  opinion  that  the  functions  of  a  Christian 
minister  cannot  be  performed  without  an  educa- 
tion in  some  theological  seminary ;  that,  in  order 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  man  must 
necessarily  devote  his  youth  and  early  manhood 
to  such  studies,  as  will  prepare  him  for  the  pulpit, 
•nd  that  in  the  effort  to  acquire  these  qualifica- 
tions, he  is  thereby  prevented  from  maintaining 
himself. 

When  Jesus  selected  his  apostles,  he  chose 
them  £rom  among  the  illiterate  fishermen  of 


Galilee.  The  first  minister  of  his  appointment 
was  an  uneducated  woman,  whose  preaching 
made  the  first  converts  to  Christianity.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  he  did  not  consider  human 
learning  so  essential  to  the  ministry  as  the  present 
practice  of  educating  men  for  that  station  would 
seem  to  imply.  The  apostle  Paul,  who  main- 
tained himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hand, 
while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  in  des- 
cribing a  Christian  minister,  says :  "  He  must  be 
blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior,  given 
to  hospitality ;  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  wine, 
no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ;  patient, 
not  covetous ;  not  a  brawler ;  of  good  report ;  an 
example  to  the  believers  in  word,  in  conversa- 
tion, in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity. 
Content  with  food  and  raiment,  avoiding  vain 
disputation ;  following  after  righteousness,  godli- 
ness, faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.  Avoiding 
profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called — strong  in  the  grace  that 
t$  in  Jesiu  Christ,  not  striving  about  words  to  no 
profit,  but  to  the  subverting  of  the  hearers ; 
avoiding  foolish  and  unlearned  questions,  know- 
ing that  they  do  gender  strife ;  just,  holy,  tem- 
perate, and  in  all  things  showing  himself  a 
pattern  of  good  works." 

Now,  all  these  qualifications  may  be  attained 
without  an  education  in  a  theological  seminary. 

If  we  attend  to  historical  facts,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  the  Christian  religion  flourished  with 
the  greatest  vigor,  and  spread  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  at  the  time  when  its  ministers  were 
chiefly  plain  and  illiterate  men.  The  church 
then  enjoyed  the  greatest  degree  of  harmony ; 
but  as  soon  as  a  theological  education  began  to 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  qualification  of  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  the  most  violent  controversies 
were  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
features  of  the  gospel  became  obscured  by  the 
visionary  speculations  of  men.  The  following 
quotations  from  Mosheim's  Eo.  History  will  illus- 
trate this  fact : — 

"  We  see  from  the  conversion  of  a  groat  part 
of  mankind  to  the  gospel  by  the  ministry  of  plain 
and  illiterate  men,  the  progress  of  Christianity 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  human  means,  but  to  a 
divine  power." 

"  At  this  time  (the  first  century,)  there  was 
not  the  least  controversy  about  those  capital 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  were  afterwards 
so  keenly  debated  in  the  church.  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  buhops  of  these  Umea  were 
plain  and  illiterate  men. 

"  The  method  of  teaching  the  sacred  doctria«s 
of  religion  was  at  this  time  most  simple,  far  re- 
moved from  all  the  subtle  rules  of  philosophy, 
and  all  the  precepts  of  human  art." 

"  This  appears  abundantly,  not  only  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  butalso  in  all  those  in  the 
second  century  which  have  survived  the  ruins  of 
time.    Neither  did  the  apostles  or  their  disciples 
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ever  think  of  collecting  into  a  regular  system  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  or 
of  demonstrating  them  in  a  scientific  or  geometri- 
cal order.  The  beauty  and  candid  simplicity  of 
these  early  ages  rendered  these  philosophical 
niceties  unnecesaarT ;  and  the  great  study  of 
those  who  embraced  the  gospel  was  more  to  ex- 
press its  divine  influence  in  their  dtupositiong  and 
ucfions,  th«n  to  examine  its  doctrines  with  an  ex- 
cessive curiosity,  or  to  explain  them  by  the  rules 
(f  human  wisdom." 

"The  number  of  learned  men,  which  was  very 
small  in  the  preceding  century,  grew  considera- 
bly in  this,  and  the  Christian  doctors  began  to 
introduce  their  subtle  and  obscure  erudition  into 
the  religion  of  Jesus ;  to  involve  in  the  darkness 
of  vain  philosophy  some  of  the  principal  truths 
of  Christianity,  that  bad  been  revealed  with  the 
utmost  plainness,  and  wore  indeed  obvious  to 
the  meanest  capacity— but  this  venerable  simpli- 
city was  of  short  duration ;  its  beauty  was  gradu- 
ally effaced  by  the  laborunu  effort*,  of  human 
learning,  and  the  dark  subtleties  of  imaginary 
science." 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of 
learning,  or  speak  of  it  as  a  disparagement  to 
any  man.  The  improvement  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  a  moral  duty — he  who  neglects  this 
duty  dishonors  the  Giver  of  them,  and  has  a  pro- 
portionate deduction  made  from  the  sum  total  of 
his  happiness.  But  to  say  a  man  must  study 
divinity,  on  the  same  principle  that  a  mechanic 
would  learn  a  trade,  or  a  student  prepare  himself 
for  the  practice  of  medicine  or  law,  with  a  view 
to  become  a  minister  of  Christ,  is  to  convert'  the 
gospel  into  a  commodity  of  commerce,  which  may 
be  acquired  by  human  effort,  and  disposed  of  for 
pecuniary  gain. 

(To  ba  eoollnBcd.] 
CAPITAL  rOE  THE   TOUNQ. 

It  is  a  consolation  for  all  right-minded  young 
men  in  this  country,  that  though  they  may  not 
be  able  to  command  as  much  pecuniary  capital 
as  they  would  wish  to  commence  business 
themselves,  yet  there  is  a  moral  capital  which 
they  can  have,  that  will  weigh  as  much  as  money 
with  those  people  whose  opinion  is  worth  having. 
And  it  does  not  take  a  great  while  to  accumulate 
a  respectable  amount  of  capital.  It  consists  in 
truth,  honesty  and  integrity ;  to  which  may  be 
added  decision,  firmness,  courage  and  persever- 
ance. With  these  qualities,  there  are  few  obsta- 
cles which  cannot  be  overcome.  Friends  spring 
up  and  surround  such  a  young  man  almost  ns  if 
by  magic.  Confidence  flows  out  to  him,  and 
business  accumulates  on  his  hands  faster  than 
he  can  ask  it.  And  in  a  few  short  years  such  a 
young  man  is  far  in  advance  of  many,  who  started 
with  him,  having  equal  talents,  and  larger  pecu- 
niary means ;  ^re  long  our  young  friend  stands 
foremost,    the    honored,    trusted,    and    loved. 


Would  that  we  could  induce  every  youthhfnl- 
reader  to  commence  life  on.  the  principle  that 
moral  capital  is  the  thing  after  all. 


PAUL  AND  AGRIPPA. 

Concluded  from  page  5S8. 

The  difference  between  the  almost  and  the  en- 
tire Christian  would  seem  to  be  but  a  slight  dif- 
ference. The  almost  Christian,  one  would  sup- 
pose, might  easily  and  naturally  develop  into  the 
entire  Christian.  And  so  he  might,  and  so  he 
often  does ;  and  when  this  development  b  going 
on,  when  the  progress  is  steadily  upward  as  well 
as  onward,  the  difference  is  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind, — the  difference  between  the  opening 
blossom  and  the  perfect  flower.  But  when  the 
progress  ceases,  then  the  difference  is  real  and 
wide.  Have  you  not  sometimes  observed  a 
beautiful  bud,  which  seemed  almost  ready  to  ex- 
pand into  the  flower,  stop  in  its  development,  its 
leaves  not  unfolding,  and  losing  their  fresh  and 
living  hues,  and  assuming  the  withered,  yellow 
appearance  of  premature  decay  7  Place  that 
poor  bud,  with  the  worm  in  its  heart,  and  its 
faded  leaves,  by  the  side  of  the  rose  in  its  per- 
fectness  of  form  and  radiance  of  beauty;  in 
them  you  have  a  type  of  the  almost  Christian, 
him  in  whom  the  spirit  of  religion  opened  only 
to  die;  and  of  the  entire  Christian,  him  in  whom 
the  religious  spirit  daily  and  hourly  grows  in 
beauty  and  in  peace.  How  great  the  difference ! 
It  is  not  a  difference  of  degree,  but  of  kind,^ 
the  difference  between  life  and  death.  The  al- 
most Christian  must  have  a  constant  tendency 
upward,  or  he  will  have  a  constant  tendency 
downward  ;  and  unless  his  tendency  be  upward, 
the  difference  between  him  and  the  entire  Chris- 
tian is  not  only  real  and  wide,  but  it  is  radical. 
It  reaches  to  the  very  root  of  character ;  it  pene- 
trates to  the  inmost  core  of  being. 

There  are  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Al- 
legany range,  two  streamlets  startingfrom  springs 
but  a  few  fuet  apart  from  each  other;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  little  streams  might  readily 
mingle  and  flow  on  together  through  their  whole 
course.  But  no ;  though  the  divergence  at  first 
is  but  slight,  it  gradually  increases,  and,  as  you 
Follow  each  for  a  short  distance,  you  find,  that, 
while  the  one  goes  toward  the  rising,  the  other 
makes  its  way  steadily  toward  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  rivers  into  which  they  widen  out,  are 
separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and  by  mighty 
mountain-barriers,  though  the  springs  from  which 
they  rise,  are  separated  but  by  a  distance  which 
an  infant  could  meayure.  So  with  the  character 
of  the  almost  Christian  of  the  Agrippa  stamp  ; 
and  of  the  entire  Christian  of  the  stamp  of  St. 
Paul.  Though  at  first  the  divergence  may  seem 
slight,  it  is  as  real  as  between  the  Allegany, 
streamlets  :  and  at  last  it  finds  its  measure  not 
in  hundreds  of  miles,  but  in  the  distance  which 
intervenes  between  the  highest  heaven  and  the 
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lovrest  hell.  Piotaie  to  jourselves  the  peace,  ' 
the  purity,  the  nobleness,  the  magnauimity,  the 
infinite  bliss,  into  which  genuine  piety  expands 
and  finds  its  ultimate  and  fitting  expression'; 
picture  to  yourselves,  the  unrest,  the  impurity, 
the  meanness,  the  hollonness,  the  degradation, 
the  utter  destitution  of  all  true  happiness,  in 
which  impiety  finds  its  last  result,  and  you  hare 
a  fitting  and  un  exaggerated  representation  of  the 
final  issues  of  the  spirit,  which  St.  Paul  and 
King  Agrippa  respectively  represent,  — of  the  al- 
most and  the  altogether  Christian. 

And  now,  if,  turning  back  from  the  results  in 
which  these  characters  ultimate  themselves,  we 
ask  in  what  this  difference,  which  we  have  found 
to  be  so  radical,  consists,  I  think  we  shall  find 
the  answer  to  be  simply  this  :     St.  Paul  was 
faithful  to  hit  religious    convictions:  Agrippa 
was  unfaithful.     It  is  not  that  St.    Paul's  reli- 
gious privileges  were  so  much  greater  than  those 
of  Agrippa ;  it  is  not  that  the  one  had  so  much  J 
more  light  than  the  other.     Agrippa  had  light : 
eaoogh  to  have  lightened  his  pathway  to  the  re- 
gion of  eternal  day ;  but  that  light  he  would  not  • 
walk  in,  but  suffered  it  to  pass  from  him,  and  : 
thus  left  himself  nothing  but  darkness,  in  which  , 
to  grope  his  way  to  the  region  of  rayless  night.  | 
The  radical  difference  in  the  characters  described 
consists  in  faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  to  one's 
conviction.     The  almost  Christian  b  convinced 
&f  the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Good  Sove- 
reign ;  but  he  is  not  true  to  his  conviction.     He 
acts  not  up  to  it;  ho  lives  not  in  accordance 
with  it.     God  is  not  in  his  life ;  God  is  not  in 
his  thoughts;  and  the  temple  of  his  mind,  no 
longer  illumined  by  that  glorious  presence,  the 
divine  Shechinab,  becomes  dark   and  desolate, 
and  life  becomes  profitless  and  barren. 

The  almost  Christian  is  convinced  of  the  great 
fact  of  immortality ;  but  he  is  not  true  to  his 
conviction.  He  lives  not  as  becomes  an  heir  of 
immortality.  He  sees  that  great,  awakening 
light ;  but  he  lives  aa  if  it  had  never  dawned 
upon  his  mind  or  thmwn  its  radiance  over  his 
life ;  and  so  that  light  becomes  dimmer,  until,  at 
last,  it  is  like  that  dull,  red  sombre  light,  which 
in  the  evening  we  sometimes  see  in  the  west, 
when  gloomy  clouds  cover  almost  the  whole  hori- 
zon, and  which  light  we  know  must  soon  utterly 
disappear  and  be  lost  in  the  coming  night,  in- 
stead of  being  like  that  clear,  pure,  animating  radi- 
ance, which  in  the  morning  betokens  the  uprising 
of  the  sun  and  the  coming  on  of  a  glorious  day. 

The  almost  Christian  is  convinced  of  the  du- 
ty of  living  an  earnest,  devout,  religions  life  ; 
but  he  is  not  true  to  his  conviction.  He  feels 
that  he  ought  to  pray;  but  ho  does  not  pray. 
He  feels  that  be  ought  to  exert  a  religious  infln- 
enoe  over  companions  and  friends ;  but  he  does 
not  exert  this  religious  influence.  He  sees,  per- 
haps, that  some  of  his  companions  have  habits, 
whether  of  self-indulgence,  or  of  neglect  of  right- 


ful and  God-appointed  duties ;  and  he  feels  that 
he  ought  by  earnest  words,  and  the  daily  pre- 
sentation of  a  character  strong  in  Christian  prin- 
ciple and  lustrous  with  a  pure  and  holy  spirit, 
to  help  these  companions  break  the  thraldom  in 
which  ihey  are  bound,  and  enter  into  the  liberty 
wherewith  Chribt  makes  men  free.  This  he  feels 
that  he  ought  to  do ;  but  this  he  does  not  do. 
The  earnest  word  is  not  spoken ;  the  winning, 
animating  principle  is  not  presented;  the  com- 
panions are  not  aided  in  their  life-journey ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile, he  himself  iirapidly  approach- 
ing life's  end:  and  oh,  the  dreary  unrest,  the  utter 
destitution  of  real  peace,  as  he  feels  how  untrue 
he  has  been  to  himself,  his  friends,  and  his  God. 

In  wi/aithfulness  to  his  convictions  do  we  find 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  almost  Chris- 
tian. It  is  not  that  he  has  not  light,  but  that 
he  does  not  wa^k  in  it.  It  is  not  that  be  has 
not  strength,  but  that  he  does  not  use  it.  It  is 
not  that  he  has  not  knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  the 
high  and  important  duties  which  in  the  light  of 
this  life  are  clear  and  distinct ;  but  that,  Agrip- 
pa-Iike,  he  shuts  his  eye  to  the  all-surrounding 
radiance,  and  turns  away  from  conviction,  though 
it  speaks  with  all  the  earnestness  and  persua- 
siveness of  St.  Paul ;  and  reclines  again  upon 
the  couch  of  luxurious  ease,  and  yields  himself  to 
the  earthly  influences,  which.  Siren-like,  allure 
him  to  an  inglorious  grave. 

Ijct  not  Agrippa  be  the  type,  the  representative 
of  our  characters — let  us  be  true  to  our  own  deep- 
est and  best  convictions,  and,  with  St.  Paul,  aim 
to  be  not  almost  but  altogether  Christian.  Then 
will  our  lives  have  a  Pauline  earnestness,  and 
we  will  enjoy  peace  kindred  to  that  in  which  the 
great  Apostle  rejoiced.  Then  being  able  to  .say 
with  him,  "  to  live  is  Christ,"  we  will 
also  be  able  to  say,  "  to  die  is  gain."  Take  who 
will  the  life  of  Agrippa,  with  his  crown  and  scep- 
tre, with  his  palace  and  his  wealth ;  but  give  me 
the  life  of  Paul,  with  the  heart  of  Paul  and  the 
peace  of  Paul,  and  I  covet  not  the  palace,  I  ask 
not  the  diadem.  The  lowliest  lot  on  earth,  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  altogether  a  Christian, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  highest  lot,  attend- 
ed with  the  consciousness,  that,  though  in  out- 
ward seeming  one  may  be  almost  a  Christian,  in 
reality  he  is  altogether  unchristian. 

Paul  and  Agrippa  stand  before  us  as  types  of 
characters,  representatives  of  lives,  utterly  un- 
like and  antagonistic, — tlie  almost,  the  altogether 
Christian.  Do  these  oharacters  ever  seem  to  ap- 
proximate? And  does  the  difference  between 
them  ever  appear  slight  and  -unimportant  ?  Be- 
hold Paul  ever  ascending,  and  Agrippa  ever  de- 
scending. Shall  wo  ascend  with  the  one,  or  sink 
with  the  other  ? 


"Nothing,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "does  80 es- 
tablish the  mind  amidst  the  rollings  and  turbu- 
lence of  present  things,   as   both  a  look  above 
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them  and  a  look  h^ond  them ;  above  them  to 
the  steady  and  good  hand  by  which  they  are 
ruled ;  and  beyond  them  to  the  sweet  and  beauti- 
fal  end  to  which  by  that  hand  they  will  be 
brought." 

"  The  Great  Counsellor,"  says  Thomas  Brooks, 
"puts  clouds  and  darkness  round  about  Him, 
bidding  us  follow  at  his  beck  through  the  cloud, 
promising  an  uninterrupted  and  eternal  sunshine 
on  the  otber  ride." 


Extract*  from  a  Memoir  o/Riohakd  Reynolds, 
by  his  granddaughter. 

(Continued  from  pHfte  513.) 

Richard  Reynolds's  habits  and  mode  of  life 
were  marked  by  great  plainness  and  simplicity ; 
the  furniture  of  his  house,  his  table,  and  bis  es- 
tablishment throughout  were  strictly  regulated 
by  a  desire  to  avoid  all  ornament  or  expensive 
luxury. 

The  meetings  for  maintaining  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  were  viewed  by  Richard  Reynolds  as 
highly  important,  and  he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  attend  them  regularly,  and  so  far  as  his  diffi- 
dent disposition  would  permit,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  During 
forty  years  he  was  never  once  absent  from  the 
general  annual  meeting  held  in  London.  He 
thus  writos  to  a  friend  on  this  subject : — 

"  Thy  sentiments  respecting  our  meetings  for 
discipline,  and  the  necessity  that  a  degree  of  the 
game  spirit  under  which  they  were  established 
should  influence  those  who  are  active  in  them, 
are  perfectly  just,  and  under  that  impression  there 
is  little  danger  of  th^  too  hastily  interfering  in 
the  conducting  of  them  ;  but  let  not  a  conscious- 
ness that  there  still  remains  something  to  be  done 
in  thy  own  vineyard,  prevent  thee  from  doing 
what  may  be  in  thy  power  for  promoting  the  good 
of  others,  whether  of  the  Society  at  large,  or  of 
individuals,  assured  that  a  faithful  discharge  of 
duty  in  the  ability  given,  will  increase  thy  own 
strength  as  well  as  thy  own  peace  ;  for  if  we 
defer  endeavoring  to  serve  others  till  there  is  no 
room  for  improvement  at  home,  we  shall  attempt 
but  little  and  effect  less ;  nor,  when  we  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  talents  committed  to  us,  can 
we  expect  to  receive  a  reward,  but  in  proportion 
\fi  our  improvement  of  them." 

Although,  then,  his  natural  disposition  and 
tastes  would  probably  have  led  him,  under  the 
ordinary  influences  of  society,  to  follow  a  variety 
of  pursuits,  which  in  themselves  he  could  not 
condemn,  yet  he  had  grown  up  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  yield  his  private  opinions 
to  those  held  by  others,  whom  he  esteemed  more 
highly  than  him^ielf ;  and  as  through  life  it  was 
his  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  be  a  consistent 
Friend,  his  conduct  was  always  irreproachable, 
even  in  the  small  as  in  the  more  important  points 
inculcated  in  the  rules  and  precepts  of  the 
Society. 


He  possessed  a  decided  taste  for  pictures  and 
engravings,  and  made  a  small  ooUection  of  valu- 
able prints.  But  here,  his  scmpnlons  spirit 
thought  it  right  to  deny  self,  and  in  consistency 
with  his  high  ideas  of  duty,  as  steward  of  the 
talents  intrusted  to  him,  he  spent  very  little 
money  upon  these  or  any  similar  gratifications. 
Books  he  bought  more  freely,  yet  still  nnder 
much  limitation. 

In  1776  he  had  a  severe  and  dangerous  attack 
of  fever,  and  now  when  his  religious  faith  was 
called  upon  to  meet  the  possible  approach  of 
death,  he  experienced  its  sustaining  power ;  this 
faith,  and  the  remembrance  not  of  any  works  of 
righteousness,  but  of  the  integrity,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  with  which 
Ae  Jiad  desired  to  be  made  comformable  to  the 
will  of  his  Maker,  enabled  him  to  attain  a  degree 
of  hope,  which  could >nd  did  support  him  in  the 
hour  of  trial. 

He  was  very  conscious  of  the  effects  of  his 
physical  temperament  upon  his  mental  powers 
and  inward  peace,  from  which  he  suffered  so 
much,  and  he  submitted  to  it  as  a  discipline 
wisely  and  mercifully  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
his  faith,  and  the  more  complete  purification  of 
his  spirit. 

At  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  so  closely  engaged  in  business,  that,  to  save 
time,  even  his  dinner  was  sent  down  to  him  at 
his  office,  he  never  transacted  any  business  after 
eight  on  Saturday  night.  In  this  connection  the 
following  recollections  of  Kichard  Reynolds,  by 
one  nearly  related  to  him,  will  not  be  out  of 
place ;  and  though  not  containing  any  important 
incident,  and  although  some  of  the  anecdotes  are  - 
of  a  very  trifling  description,  they  are,  to  some 
extent,  characteristic* 

"Our  uncle  Reynolds's  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  very  striking,  and  evidently 
arose  from  a  genuine  love  for  heavenly  employ- 
ment, and  not  from  Jewish  ideas  of  the  duty. 
Regularly  every  Saturday  evening,  it  was  his 
custom  to  remove  such  books  as  were  lying  about, 
which  were  not  of  a  decidedly  religious  tendency. 
He  wished  all  his  household  to  finish  their  work 
as  early  in  the  day  as  possible,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  he  liked  to  see  us  put  by  our  work,  or 
whatever  employment  we  might  be  engaged  in. 
On  Sunday,  every  servant  in  the  house  attended 
both. the  morning  and  evening  meeting,  no  one 
staying  at  home  to  prepare  dinnrr,  which  he 
used  to  say,  '  is  always  better  cooked  the  day  it 
does  itself,  than  on  any  other.'  After  dinner, 
when  he  had  taken  a  short  rest,  the  domestics 
were  called  into  the  parlor,  each  having  a  Bible, 
and  seldom  appearing  unaccompanied  by  one  or 
more  of  their  friends,  whom  they  had  permission 
to  invite  on  these  occasions;  and  I  have  often  seen 

*  These  recollections  refer  to  the  later  period  of 
Richard  Reynolds's  life. 
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a  large  oompany.  When  all  were  seated,  the 
■errantBj'afier  a  short  pause,  proceeded  to  read 
aloud  a  chapter  selected  by  my  uncle,  the  oldest 
serrant  beginning,  and  the  rest  following,  each 
taking  a  verso  successively.  My  uncle  then  read 
a  chapter  himself,  generally  making  a  few  ap- 
poeite  remarks  upon  it ;  then  followed  another 
short  silence,  and  the  little  meeting  was  con- 
cluded. After  tea,  the  whole  family  went  again 
to  meeting.  When  we  returned,  we  had  sapper, 
which  was  a  very  pleasant  meal— my  uncle,  by 
his  own  lively  manners  and  cheerful  conversa- 
tion, encouraging  those  around  him  to  converse 
freely.  A  short  reading  in  the  Bible  closed  the 
day.  His  consideration  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  his  servants  was  most  exemplary, 
and  he  never  received  anything  from  them  with- 
out thanking  them  courteously.  On  leaving 
home  he  always  shook  hands  with  each.  He 
rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  his  stndy- 
fire  was  always  left  over-night  prepared  for  his 
lighting  it  himself;  his  time  was  chiefly  passed 
in  reading  and  devotion.  After  breakfast,  it 
was  his  habit  to  retire  to  his  study,  where  he  re- 
mained until  noon — he  then  generally  went  oat 
alone  on  some  errand  of  meray,  or  to  attend  one 
or  another  of  the  numerous  committees  on  which 
he  acted.  Two  mornings  in  the  week  he  attended 
the  Friends'  Meeting,  and  on  these  occasions,  .as 
well  as  on  the  Sundays,  no  weather  was  ever 
known  to  keep  him  at  home. 

In  the  evening  of  every  ihj,  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  read;  when 
the  clock  struck  ten,  candles  were  brought  in 
ready  lighted,  and  every  one  was  expected  to 
retire  for  the  night  A  young  relation  (not  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends)  arriving,  on 
a  visit  one  evening  at  tea-time,  my  uncle  said  to 
him,  '  I  shall  be  glad  of  thy  company  as  long  as 
thou  likest  to  stay;  but  remember,  ten  o'clock  is 
the  hour  at  which  I  choose  all  who  are  in  my 
house  to  go  to  bed ! 

"  Of  bis  extensive  charitable  acts  so  much  is 
known  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  advert  to 
them ;  yet  those  that  were  hidden  were  parti- 
cularly indicative  of  the  quickness  and  delieacy 
of  his  benevolent  sympathies.  One  of  these  was 
the  pleasure  he  in  took  enabling  those  who  were 
themselves  in  limited  circumstances  to  assist  the 
poor  and  distressed,  by  placing  money  in  their 
hands  for  that  purpose.  I  have  mjseif  been  thus 
favored  by  him,  and  well  remember  his  very 
words  on  one  occasion  and  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  as  he  said,  '  My  dear,  I  wish  thee  to  take 
this,  (giving  me  whnt  appeared  to  me  a  large 
sum,)  thou  canst  not  alway  relieve  the  distressed 
as  thou  would'st  wish — but  I  charge  the  tell  no 
one — the  injunction  is  not  enou{;h  obeyed,  "  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth."'  Uis  generosity  was.  not  confined  to 
merely  benevolent  objects. 

As  an  instance  of  his  readiness  to  serve  others, 


and  of  the  great  good  often  resulting  from  a  small 
action,  the  following  anecdote  related  to  one  of 
the  family  by  Dr.  Jephson,  of  Leamington,  may 
be  mentioned.  Richard  Reynolds,  who'  was 
travelling  through  Nottingham,  met  with  some 
slight  accident,  and  sent  for  a  sargeon,  whose 
assistant,  a  mere  lad,  came  in  his  place.  My 
grandfather  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  young  Jephson  alluded  to 
the 'desire  he  had  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  which  were  at  that  time  being  de- 
livered in  the  town,  which  would  be  of  essential 
service  to  him,  but  said  he  had  not  the  means  of 
paying  for  them.  The  patient  listened  atten- 
tively, and,  with  his  usual  kindness,  interested 
himself  in  this  young  man,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  him  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, gave  him  five  guineas.  We  might  speeu- 
late  on  the  possibility  that,  bat  for  this  timely 
aid.  Dr.  Jephson  might  not  have  risen  to  his 
future  eminence. 

(To  b*  conllnatd.) 


For  Friendi*  InlelHgencer. 
QALLERT  TEXTS. 

I  have  long  ago  heard  the  expression  Gallery 
Text*,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  some 
of  the  language  which  is  familiar  to  our  ears,  is 
not  that  of  Scripture.  Perhaps  many  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  one  of  this  character, 
which  we  gometimes  have  heard  in  our  galleries, 
and  which  is  so  often  repeated  by  all  societies, 
has  been  searched  for  in  vain  in  the  Bible,  vis., 
"  A  Saviour,  or  I  die;  a  Redeemer,  or  I  perish." 

Another  expression,  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  those  mott  acceptable  in  the  Divine 
sight  had  more  than  an  average  portion  of  af- 
fliction, if  in  the  Scriptures,  has  not  been  found 
by  the  writer,  vis.,  "  Gold  is  tried  in  the  fire  and 
acceptable  men  (and  women)  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction." 


SELF  EDUCATION. 

The  education,  moral  and  intellectual  of  every 
individual,  roust  be  chiefly  his  own  work.  There 
is  a  prevailing  and  a  fatal  mistake  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  if  a  young 
man  be  sent  first  to  a  grammar  school,  and  then 
to  college,  he  must  of  course  become  a  scholar ; 
and  the  pupil  himself  is  apt  to  imagine  he  is  to 
become  the  mere  passive  recipient  of  instruction, 
as  he  is  of  the  light  and  atmosphere  which  sur- 
round him.  But  this  dream  of  indolence  must 
be  dissipated  and  you  must  be  awakened  to  the 
important  truth,  that,  if  you  aspire  to  excellence, 
yon  must  become  active  and  vigorous  co-operators 
with  your  teachers,  and  work  out  your  own  dis- 
tinction with  an  ardor  that  cannot  be  quenched, 
a  perseverance  that  considers  nothing  done  while 
any  thing  yet  renuuns  to  be  done. 
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To  th«  KdltOTi  of  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

The  following  article  was  written  with  a  good 
aim,  and,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  joa  to  publish  it 
in  jomr  valoable  little  paper,  jou  will  oblige  one 
who  is  anxious  to  do,  in  any  way,  what  good  she 
can  in  the  world.  £.  P. 

PiU»burg,Pa.,  (?c<.  22(i,  1855. 
txhpeb: 

The  influence  that  a  gentle  tempered  woman 
exerts  over  her  husband,  children  and  serTanta, 
is  of  the  healthiest  and  happiest  kind,  both  for 
body  and  mind.  The  happiness  of  our  livefl  is, 
in  a  great  .measure,  dependent,  not  only  upon 
the  natare  of  our  own  tempers,  but,  upon  that 
of  those  who  compose  our  family  circle.  We  are 
daily  (nay,  some  of  us  hourly)  suffering  all  the 
discomforts  and  disquiets  of  contact  with  un- 
pleasant tempers,  and  the  sensitive,  nervous  and 
irritable  thus  experiencing  mental  suffering. 

An  ill  tempered  person  may  be  one  of  sense, 
profess  religon  and  practice  general  benevolence, 
and  yet  make  all  around  him  miserable.  No  ex- 
ertion to  overcome  the  habit  of  bad  temper 
should  be  spared ;  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the 
youngest,  can  improve.  There  are  none  born  into 
the  world  whom  God  has  made  to  be  torturers  of 
us  in  this  manner;  if  the  right  direction  be  given, 
little  need  we  fear  but  that  the  right  course  will 
be  taken. 

Parents,  teaoh  your  children  to  be  good 
tempered,  teach  them,  in  oonjunotion  with  your 
leligiouB  lessons,  that  bad  temper  is  sinful,  the 
same  as  murder,  theft,  falsehood ;  and,  let  it  be 
their  habit  to  speak  kindly,  politely  to  evei^  one, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  like  as  you  would 
have  them  truthful,  obedient  and  respectful. 

If  you  are  not  religions,  for  morality's  sake 
train  their  tempers ;  for  you  certainly  know  the 
path  of  life  will  be  smoother,  more  beautiful,  and 
happier  to  th^  even  tempered  ;  for  philanthropy's 
sake,  send  your  children  into  society,  into  the 
world,  to  be  a  blessing,  not  a  curse ;  their  tem- 
pers will  tell  on  future  generations.  If  the  better 
parts  of  our  nature  are  appealed  to,  the  evil  will 
continually  weaken  by  the  good  growing  stronger. 

In  woman,  pre-eminently  should  we  look  for 
good  temper,  (do  not  confuse  this  latter  with 
good  nature.)  There  are  many  kinds  of  ill  temper, 
but  whatever  it  be,  bsnish  it,  dread  it  as  the 
plague,  nay  more,  for  the  latter  can  only  kill 
the  body,  while  the  former  may  kill  the  soul. 

Who  are  the  loved  of  earth  ?  the  novitjates 
for  the  better  land  ?  Tho5o  who  control  their 
passions,  who  hold  well  their  lips.  L. 

It  is  abundantly  dear,  that  those  who  love  God 
and  their  fellow  men  with  all  their  hearts  and 
minds,  have  the  gift  of  spiritual  perception,  and 
can,-as  they  walk  through  life  unlock  all  the 
treasures  they  find,  comprehending  them  with  as 
much  certainty  as  is  consistent  with  the  limited 
.ntellect  and  many  infirmities  of  human  nature. 


THE    ART     OF  LIVING — FOOD,    FUEL    AND 
CLOTHINO. 

The  art  of  living  appears  to  be  but  partially 
understood  in  this  country.  The  spirit  of  ex- 
travagance prevails  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  rich.  The  multitude 
live  too  fast,  and  beyond  their  means.  Thoy 
take  little  thought  for  the  morrow.  When  regu- 
larly employed,  and  si,  good  wages,  they  spend 
their  money  not  only  freely  but  lavishly.  Their 
doctrine  seems  to  be,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof."  This,  too,  is  the  <;ase,  not 
only  with  individuals  who  are  unmarried,  and 
have,  therefore,  to  provide  only  for  themselves, 
but  with  the  heads  of  families.  In  this  respect, 
we  exhibit  a  strong '  contrast  to  the  industrial 
!  classes  of  most  European  countries.  Tliere,  a 
little,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  is  made  to  go  a  long 
way.  The  food  is  comparatively  coarse,  though 
substantial,  and  the  clothing  of  a  like  character. 
But  here,  our  system  of  equality  has  so  united 
the  various  classes  and  conditions,  that  even  the 
poor  endeavor  to  compete  with  the  rich,  and  often 
at  much  inconvenience  and  sacrifice.  But  within 
a  few  years,  the  prices  of  provisions  have  increased 
so  enormously,  that  economy  has  become  a 
necessity. 

The  art  of  living  on  limited  means  is  difficult, 
perhaps,  but  necessity  has  stern  laws,  and  fre- 
quently compels  to  privations  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  be  deemed  impossible. 
The  four  great  wants  are  house  rent,  provisions, 
fuel  and  clothing,  and  all  have  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  wages  of  the  workine 
and  industrious  classes,  generally,  have  increased 
somewhat,  but  not  in  ratio  with  the  expenses. 
With  regard  to  "house-rent,  the  first  item,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  is  best  to  be  done.  The 
subject  of  model  houses  for  the  poor  has  been 
discussed  again  and  again,  but  vith  no  practical 
results.  Land  associations  are  constantly  start- 
ing into  existence,  but  we  hear  of  few  small 
dwellings  erected  through  their  agency.  The 
object  is  praiseworthy,  and  good  will  no  doubt 
come  of  it.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  two  or 
three  years  to  pay  for  a  lot,  a  like  additional 
period  will  probably  elapse  before  a  house  can  be 
put  up.  If  some  association,  animated  by  a  truly 
benevolent  spirit,  would  try  the  experiment  of 
building  one  or  two  hui  dred  small  houses,  for 
the  accommodation'  of  the  working  classes,  and 
with  the  expectation  of  realizing  only  six  per 
cent,  and  repairs,  the  matter  would  be  fully 
tested.  The  next  pressing  necessity  relates  to  ' 
provisions.  Last  year,  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
this  respect,  was  severe  indeed.  We  fear  that  the 
prospect  for  the  coming  winteris  not  encouraging. 
The  prices  of  meats  of  all  kinds  is  enormous,  and 
although  the  crops  have  been  abundant,  flour 
still  continues  high.  We  recently  threw  out  the 
idea  of  association,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
theio  articles  by  wholesale,  and  at  comparatively 
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moderate  rates,  bo  that  they  might  be  Eold  to  the 
poor,  at  mid-winter,  on  accommodating  terms. 
So,  too,  in  relation  to  fuel.  Coal  can  be  obtained 
at  the  present  time  at  from  four  to  five  dollars  a 
ton.  But  the  poor  have  not  the  means  of  supply- 
ing themselves  for  the  winter,  and  are  often  com- 
pelled to  buy  at  retail,  by  the  bushel  or  peck, 
and  at  rates  truly  frightfal.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  do  something  in  mitigation  of  this  condition 
of  affairs  ?  We  have  in  onr  midst  many  truly 
excellent  Benevolent  Societies,  and  some  of  these 
could  not  do  better  than  obtain  large  supplies  of 
fuel,  food  and  clothing  'at  wholesale  rates,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  truly  deserving  in  the 
hour  of  necessity.  The  subject  is  one  well  cal- 
culated to  engage  the  attention  of  the  philan- 
thropist. The  hints  here  embodied  may  not 
seem  sufficiently  practical,  but  we  indulge  a  hope 
that  they  will  induce  reflection,  and  lead  to «! 
least  an  effort.  Meanwhile,  the  policy  of 
economy  cannot  be  too  earnestly  urged.  All  who 
have  a  true  idea  of  the  world,  its  chances  and 
changes,  should  calculate  as  well  for  the  storm 
as  the  sunshine,  and  endeavor  to  put  something 
by  for  a  rainy  day.  There  are  many  little  super- 
fluities that  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
system  of  saving  once  commenced,  will  be  found 
to  gather  strength  with  time.  Our  wants  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  governed  and  controlled  by 
habit — and  if  we  only  govern  and  restrain  the 
latter,  the  task  of  getting  along  with  moderate 
means,  will  be  found  comparatively  easy.  How 
many,  alas  1  have  wasted  in  folly  and  extrava- 
gance, hundreds  and  thousands  that  would  have 
made  them  comfortable  in  the  evening  of  life, 
and  thus  have  robbed  old  ago  of  many  of  its 
anxieties.The  individual  moreover,  who  does  not 
look  to  the  future,  is,  indeed,  short-sighted.  As 
well  might  the  traveller  over  the  sandy  desert, 
whose  supply  of  water  is  limited,  exhaust  it  at  a 
single  draught. — Pa.  Inquirer. 

One  Watch  set  Right  will  do  to  set  many  hy ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  that  goes  wrong  may 
be  the  means  of  misleading  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  example 
we  individually  set  to  those  around  us. 

OLD  AGE. 

It  is  not  well  that  a  man  shonld  always  labor. 
His  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  interests  demand 
a  cessation  in  the  decline  of  life.  Some  years  of 
quiet  and  reflection  are  necessary  after  a  life  of 
industry  and  activity.  There  is  more  to  concern 
him  in  life  than  incessant  occupation,  and  its 
product — wealth.  He  who  has  been  a  drudge 
all  his  days  to  one  monotonous  mechanical  pur- 
suit can  hardly  be  fit  for  another  world.  The 
release  from  toil  in  old  age  moat  men  have  the 
prospective  pleasure  of;  and,  in  the  reality,  it  is 
as  pleasing  as  it  is  useful  and  salutary  to  the 
mind.    Such  advantages,  however,  can  only  be 


gained  by  prudence  and  economy  in  youth  ;  ye 
must  save,  like  the  ant,  before  we  can  hope  to 
have  any  rest  in  the  winter  of  our  days. 

FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 
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For  the  information  of  our  subscribers  gene- 
rally, we  publish  the  following  as  the  rate  of 
postage  charged  on  this  paper  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance at  the  office  where  received. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  this 
County, Free. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  the 
State,  ....  IZ  eti.  j)er  annum. 

For  the  same,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,        .  .         .26  cts.  per  annum. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  an 
article  on  "Gallery  Texts,"  which  we  believe 
has  been  furnished  with  the  desire  that  off  may 
be  found  placing  a  guard  upon  their  lips  that 
they  ascribe  not  to  the  Scriptures  that  which 
cannot  be  found  therein.  We  like  the  idea  of 
'•  watching  over  each  other  for  good,"  that  none 
may  go  astray  for  want  of  care.  To  the  texts 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  we  would  add 
another :  "  Man  is  prone  to  evil  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward."  The  Scripture  passage  is,  "  Man 
is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 
Are  we  not  too  apt  to  adopt  certain  phraseolo- 
gies ^miliar  to  us,  to  express  views  which  would 
be  more  instructively  presented  in  language 
that  might  be  given,  if  we  were  willing  to  ap- 
pear in  childlike  simplicity,  heeding  only  the 
voice  of  that  Teacher  who  teacbeth  as  man  never 
taught  ? 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to 
the  "Girls*  Department  of  Friends'  Central 
School,"  in  which  there  are  at  this  time  some 
vacancies. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  Schools 
under  our  care  should  be  composed  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends,  and  it  is  hoped  the  vacancies 
now  existing  in  the  Central  School  will  be  filled 
by  such. 

Much  labor  has  been  bestowed  to  render  this 
School  entirely  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
Friends,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  fully  equal  to 
any  of  its  class  in  our  city.  We  therefore  hope 
Friends  will  avail   themselves  of  the  present 
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opening,  and  enter  guch  of  their  daughters  aa 
are  prepared  to  be  admitted. 


DtBD,— On  the  19th  of  last  month,  Elizabeth 
John,  wife  of  Hiram  John,  of  Ogle  Co.,  lUinoiB, 
aged  45  years. 

— ^,  On  the  8Wh  of  last  month,  of  scarlet  fever, 
Catbarinc  L,  daughter  of  Stephen  Coz,  of  Wheat- 
land, N.  Y.,  aged  nearly  three  years. 

— ,  On  the  29th  of  last  month,  at  Crosswlcka, 
N.  J.,  Rebecca  Ellis,  wife  of  Wm.  Ellis,  for- 
merly of  this  city. 

— — ,  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.,  IstAc 
JicisoN,  a^ed  81  years — an  elder  of  Green  Street 
Monthly  Meeting. 

FRIENDS'  ALMANAC,  by  Joseph  Fowlib,  Jb., 
containing  beside  the  usual  Astronomical  Calcu- 
lations, the  times  and  places  of  holding  all  Friends' 
Meetings  on  this  Continent,  with  a  variety  of  in- 
structive and  useful  reading  matter,  maybe  had 
of  the  present  publisher,  Harvey  GrifRth,  33i  Mar- 
ket.St.,  Philaijelphia.  A  liberal  discount  made  to 
wholesale  dealers.  This  is  an  annual  visiter  that 
should  find  a  residence  in  every  Friend's  family. 

The  following  has  been  handed  ua  for  insertion 
in  the  latelligenoer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  better 
acoommodation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  1 1th 
mo.  9th,  1855, 

The  ooncem  for  the  better  accommodation  of 
(he  Yearly  Meeting  having  been  responded  to  by 
our  members  with  a  great  degree  of  nnaminity, 
the  interest  so  generalfy  manifested,  is  oause  of 
much  encouragement. 

The  amount  required  was  subscribed  within 
$687.00,  and  this  deficiency  was  assumed  by  a 
number  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  in  the 
belief  that  Friends  within  the  limits  of  those 
meetings  that  have  not  yet  subscribed  their  full 
proportion,  would  relieve  them,  by  an  increase  of 
their  sybseriptions. 

The  full  amount  of  thirty  three  thonsand 
dollars  being  thus  subscribed,  the  Committee  feel 
prepared  to  proceed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  ob- 
ject of  their  appointment,  and  as  the  lot  will  have 
to  he  paid  for  on  tho  first  of  the  Twelfth  month, 
Friends  will  see  the  necessity  of  making  collec- 
tions without  delay,  and  forwarding  to  John 
Saunders,  No.  28  N.  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
who  has  been  appointed  Treasurer. 

A  building  Committee  was  also  appointed,  to 
purchase  the  lot,  appoint  Trustees,  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  Yearly  Meeting  properly  scoured, 
and  unite  with  a  committee  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  in  erecting 
the  BuQding. 

On  lehalf  of  the  Committee. 

James  Mabtin, 
Joseph  Warmeb, 
RicHABo  E.  Bbtts, 
John  Saundebs. 


EXTBACT  FBOM  A  I,ETTER  OF  A  00BBE8P0MDKIIT 
IN   EUROPE. 

9th  mo.  21ist,  1855. 
During  our  stay  in  London,  we  attended  a 
marriage  at  Tottenham  meeting.  The  ceremony 
of  an  English  wedding  among  Friends,  differs 
from  an  American  one,  and  tho  difference  I  will 
point  out,  premising  a  little  description  of  the 
meeting  house.  One  thing  strikes  an  American 
as  Tery  singular  about  the  chapels,  churches  and 
meeting  houses  here.  The  doors  are  invariably 
disfigured  with  placards,  or  ^written  notices  of 
church  rates,  taxes,  lists  of  voters,  or  similar  ad- 
vertisements, which  are  posted  on  these  conspicu- 
ous places  by  the  parrish  officers.  The  pretty 
Tottenham  house  was  thus  patched,  but  within, 
all  was  tidy  and  neat.  On  either  side  of  the 
vestibule  is  an  anteroom  for  umbrellas,  coats, 
orer>flboes,  and  other  arrangements,  with  all  the 
neatness  and  comfort  of  a  private  dwelling.  In 
the  vestibule  stands  a  door-keeper  gloved,  (and 
it  being  wedding  day,  with  a  rose  in  his  ooat 
button  hole,)  to  invite  visitors  to  seats.  In  the 
rear  of  the  house  are  two  large  rooms,  one  for 
meetings  of  discipline,  and  the  other  a  committee 
room,  where,  on  this  occasion,  the  company 
collected  before  meeting.  In  the  larger  one  was 
spread  a  table  of  refreshments.  The  floor  of  the 
meeting  house  is  covered  with  thick  matting 
along  the  aisles,  and  the  benches  are  lined 
with  the  same  material,  though  of  finer  quality. 
We  began  to  get  seated,  and  when  quiet  was  at- 
tained, the  wedding  company  came  in  from  the 
rear  room,  the  groom  carrying  the  marriage 
certificate.  Sixteen  pair  constitute  the  wedding 
company,  and  when  they  were  seated,  quiet  was 
again  restored.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the 
sOenco  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  prayer,  from 
an  eminent  minister,  and  also  an  eminent  barrister 
at  law,  in  the  ;Lord  Chancellor's  Court.  Not 
long  after  this,  the  groom  and  bride  arose,  and 
repeated  the  ceremony,  which  is  different  from 
that  among  Friends  in  America.    It  commences 

thus :  «  Friends,  I  take  my  friend, ,  to  be 

my  wife,  &o."  This  over,  he  had  several  ex- 
hortations, when  a  friend  advanced,  and  read  a 
portion  of  the  certificate.  When  he  came  to 
that  part  referring  to  the  signatures,  the  entire 
wedding  company,  commencing  with  the  groom, 
signed  it.  The  reader  then  proceeded  to  finish 
the  reading,  announcing  the  name  of  the  parties, 
their  parents  and  a  number  of  others.  The  bride 
writes  her  maiden  name  under  that  of  her  hus- 
band. About  fifteen  minutes  were  thus  occupied. 
We  then  sat  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  and  the 
meeting  concluded  with  prayer. 

The  wedding  company  is  not  requested  to  re- 
tire, as  with  us,  but  the  meeting  is  dismissed  in 
the  usual  way,  when  the  friends  and  relatives 
assembled  in  (he  back  room  to  partake  of  re- 
freshments. The  wedding  company  then  left 
in  carriages  to  dine  at  an  inn,  after  which,  the 
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newly  married  pair  left  for  the  continent.  The 
groom  is  a  machinist  and  iron  founder,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  marriage,  a  supper 
was  given  to  the  operatives,  (about  1000  in  num- 
ber,) which  was  very  acceptable  to  them,  and 
praiseworthy  to  the  employers.  .  .  .  I  attended 
Grace  Church  St.  meeting  on  Fourth  day  even- 
ing, at  half  past  six  o'clock,  and  found  there 
six  females  and  about  twenty  males.  One  of 
them  expressed  his  desire  that  the  people  called 
Quakers  might  redeem  the  time,  and  be  restored 
to  their  primitive  estate,  and  that  the  young 
people  should  be  more  staid  and  zealous  to  gain 
Bonis,  by  pursuing  after  them  in  the  bye  ways 
and  hedges.  The  membership  seems  to  be 
dwindling  in  many  places,  'while  in  some  others, 
it  is  on  the  increase.  The  church  establishment 
is  tottering.  In  some  quarters  the  dissenters 
grow  rapidly,  and  actually  now  out-number,  in 
many  parts,  the  church  members,  and  some  of 
these  in  public  meetings,  resist  the  system  of 
church  rates.  On  First  day  evening,  we  went 
to  the  principal  ragged  school  of  London.  There 
were  a  number  of  visitors  there  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  scene  was  very  interest- 
ing. At  this  season  of  the  year,  there  are  fewer 
pupils  than  usual,  it  being  harvest  time,  but 
there  were  about  three  hundred  in  all  who  oame 
to  be  instructed.  Young  men  and  women  come 
and  devote  themselves  to  their  instruction 
gratuitously.  They  are  grouped  in  classes,  and 
their  teachers  read  to  them  and  converse  with 
them,  in  a  manner  to  instruct  and  improve.  In 
a  portion  of  the  building,  is  their  lodging  apart- 
ment and  bath  room.  We  all  went  down  at 
night  to  see  them  retire.  Each  has  a  stall  or 
crib  into  which  he  creeps,  takes  his  rug,  and 
after  all  unite  in  singing  a  few  verses  to  settle 
their  agitated  thoughts,  they  wrap  it  about  them 
and  curl  away  for  the  night.  Such  as  are  en- 
tirely destitute  are  allowed  this  privilege,  and 
each  has  his  small  loaf  night  and  morning,  and 
each  is  required  to  take  a  plunge  bath  of  warm 
or  tepid  water,  once  a  week.  It  is  a  wonderful 
work,  in  which  persons  of  different  denomina- 
tions unite  on  common  ground.  The  teaehers 
are  of  different  religious  professions,  and  the  con- 
tributors too,  are  from  various  classes  of  society. 
One  interesting  feature,  is  the  fact,  that  many  of 
the  boys  are  equipped  and  set  to  work  for  their 
OWB  and  the  benefit  of  the  Institation.  In  the 
streets  of  London  at  certain  public  places,  these 
boys  are  to  be  seen  in  red  coats,  and  with 
stamped  metallic  numbers  or  badges,  stationed 
as  boot  blacks.  Each  little  fellow  has  his  brushes 
and  blacking,  and  a  stand  (perhaps  8  inches  high) 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  mat,  and  there  they  sit 
to  black  boots  at  a  penny  (two  cents)  a  pair. 
The  muddied  pedestrian  stops,  places  his  foot 
upon  the  stand,  and  in  a  few  minutes  is  polished 
for  renewing  his  journey.  One  third  of  the 
money  thus  collected  by  each  boj  is  put  in  a 


savings  bank  for  himself,  to  be  drawn  only  by  the 
officers  of  the  school,  another  third  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  ragged  school  system,  and  the 
other  third  is  appropriated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  boys  or  others  are  partakers  of  its  benefits. 
We  were  told  these  boys  earned  during  the  last 
year,  £1,000  (f5,000),  and  as  they  grow  up, 
are  accumulating  the  means  of  starting  in  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  are  little  benefactors 
to  the  public.  Qo  where  we  will,  we  are  thank- 
ful in  finding  that  the  good  Spirit  is  moving  the 
hearts  of  some  to  works  of  benevolence  and 
citarity. 

(To  be  coDtlnuad.) 

Extractt  from    the   Penntyhania    Journal   of 
Prison  Ducipline  for  lOtA  mo.,  1855. 

(Concluded  rrom  page  540.; 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  distant  spectators  of 
human  want  and  woe,  of  the  obstacles  which 
those  meet  who  attempt  to  minister  to  the  neoes- 
sitics  of  the  poor.  Between  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  throw  themselves  on  public  charity,  or 
even  to  go  abroad  as  mendicants,  and  the  equally 
poor  who  are  battling  with  every  thing  but  actual 
famine  to  save  themselves  from  the  degrading 
condition  of  pauperism,  there  is  a  wide  space.  It 
requires  no  little  skill  to  wind  one's  way  into  the 
abodes  of  the  latter,  or  to  supply  their  necessi- 
ties, without  trespassing  upon  feelings  which 
should  command  our  respect,  and  no  less  skill  to 
avoid  the  impositions  of  the  former  without  tam- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  importunities  of  real 
sufferers. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  we  find  what,  fb  us, 
is  a  strange  nnwillingnless  on  the  part  of  the 
poorest  poor  to  fall  in  with  measures  which  are 
essential  to  their  permanent  relief.  This  is 
partly  the  result  of  their  being  left  so  entirely  to 
themselves.  The  absence  of  all  sympathy  with 
them  has  a  most  disastrous  influence  on  their 
feelings  as  well  as  on  their  character. 

It  first  becomes  perceptible  in  repressing  all 
desire  for  what  is  elevating,  humanizing,  or  even 
respectable,  and  in  driving  them  to  a  sordid  and 
undivided  eagerness  in  regard  to  the  supplies  of 
their  mere  physical  and  urgent  necessities.  Their 
prospects  become  so  hopelessly  dark  ;  in  having 
no  friendly  hand  held  out  to  them ;  they  are  so 
cut  off  from  all  means  of  bettering  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  such  is  their  incessant  struggle  to 
procure  an  honest  subsistence,  and  to  ward  off 
famine,  that  they  feel  incapable  of  withdrawing 
for  one  moment  their  attention  or  their  anxiety 
from  their  existing  situation.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  discouraged  and  hopeless  feeling  is  in- 
separable from  poverty— on  the  contrary  we  know 
that  oftentimes  a  buoyant  spirit  is  coupled  with 
the  pressure  of  want, .  which  puts  to  shame  the 
discontent  and  thriftlessness  of  those  who  are 
better  off. 

Habits  of  temperance,  industrj,  and  economy 
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•re  essential  to  a  contented  and  prosperous  people, 
(o  whatever  rank  they  are  assigned.  These 
habits  are  not  likely  to  be  found  among  large 
masaes  of  onr  population  (especiallj  in  cities,)  in 
the  absence  of  motives  and  influences  from  with- 
out. They  most  be  inculcated  by  those  who 
can  appreciate  their  importance,  not  at  arm's 
length,  but  by  a  free-and-easy  personal  communion 
and  fellowship.  There  must  be  lessons  of 
domestic  economy  taught  over  the  stoves  and  the 
wash-tubs  of  the  poor.  They  most  see  with 
their  own  eyes  the  process  of  making  the  most 
of  a  little,  and  mi:st  be  taught  by  actual,  yisible 
experiments,  tbe  methods  of  saving  labor,  time 
and  money,  and  yet  increasing  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  living. 

It  is  in  this  view  uat  we  would  strenuously 
advocate  the  organization  of  schools  expressly 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  domestic 
economy.  We  would  have  all  the  ordinary 
branches  of  housewifery  taught  in  them  experi- 
mentally— embracing  the  care  of  the  house  within 
and  witbont— the  making  and  mending  of  ap- 
parel, cooking,  ironing,  scrubbing,  nursing,  &o., 
&c.  They  should  know  how  a  cord  of  wood  or  a 
ton  of  coal  may  be  made  to  go  farthest ;  how 
cheaply  a  goo  ',  wholesome  meal  can  be  made  up 
frcm  a  shilling's  worth  of  marketing,  and  how 
much  more  things  cost  that  are  bought  on  credit 
and  in  small  quantities — as  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  tea,  a  pint  of  molasses,  or  a  pound  of  sugar. 
A  thousand  eomforts  and  enjoyments  might  be 
carried  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  without  vlding 
a  farthing  to  their  expenses ;  but  it  never  will 
be  done  until  there  is  sympathy  enough  to  bring 
those  who  know  and  those  who  do  not, — those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not— into  personal 
juxtaposition  for  this  express  purpose. 

And  here  we  must  diverge  a  moment  from  onr 
appointed  track  to  notice  what  the  London  Timet 
calls  "  a  new  branch  of  instruction,"  though  one 
migLt  suppose  it  would  be  the  first  and  chief  of 
all  educational  systems,  viz.,  the  teaching  of 
eommoii  ihingt.  It  seems  that  the  attention  of 
a  nobleman'*'  of  comprehensive  views  was  turned 
to  the  lamentable  ignoranee  of  persons  who  had 
passed  through  the  public  schools,  upon  all 
matters  relating  to  the  art  of  living.  To  stimu- 
late both  teachers  and  pupils  to  higher  attain- 
ments in  this  most  important  department  of 
human  knowledge,  in  a  single  school  his  Lord- 
ship offered  several  prizes  of  $40  each,  to  the 
scholars  who  should  show  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  common  things,  and  prizes  of  975 
and  i35  to  the  teachers  who  should  give  evidence 
of  the  most  effective  teaching  of  common  things. 
His  Lordship  naturally  apprehended  that  the 
teacher  of  common  things  must  be  qualified  for 
his  office  by  his  own  personal  acquaintance  with 
ooiumon  things.     Bat  some  may  say,  what  are 
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the  common  things  to  which  so  much  importuiee 
is  attached  7     Here  are  some  of  them  : — 

How  the  garden  could  best  be  cultivated ;  how 
the  dwelling  might  be  most  efficiently  and 
eeonomioally  warmed  and  ventilated ;  upon  what 
principles  food  and  clothing  should  be  selected ; 
how  chronic  ailments  might  be  averted  by 
timely  attention  to  premonitory  symptoms  and 
recourse  to  the  physician ;  the  measurement  of 
work ;  the  use  of  the  lever,  the  pulley,'  and  the 
windlass  ;  the  methods,  suggested  by  every  ad- 
vancing science,  by  which  toil  might  be  lightened 
and  subsistence  economized  ;  why  the  mother  of 
one  family  is  a  better  economist  than  another  ? 
why  one  lives  in  abundance  where  another 
starves  ?  why,  in  similar  dwellings,  tbe  children 
of  one  parent  are  healthy,  of  another  puny  and 
ailing  7  why  this  laborer  does  with  ease  a  task 
which  would  kill  his  fellow  ?  It  is  not  luck  nor 
chance  that  decides  these  differences  ;  it  is  the 
patient  observation  of  nature  that  suggests  to 
some  gifted  minds  rules  for  their  guidance  which 
escape  the  heedlessness  of  others.  Why  should 
not  these  rules,  he  asks,  bo  systematized  by 
science,  and  illustrated  by  their  didactic  powers, 
and  be  imparted  to  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  to 
enable  youth  to  start  at  once  with  the  experi- 
ence of  age ;  or,  if  this  is  not  in  all  cases  possible, 
why  should  not  all  be  taught  betimes  to  read 
those  lessons  in  the  book  of  nature  from  which 
some  derive  such  unquestionable  advantage  t 

Of  many  a  cottage  which  looks  picturesque  to 
the  tourist,  the  standard  of  comfort  within  is 
very  low,  and  in  the  most  oases  it  is  owing 
mainly  to  the  neglect  of  little  ihingt.  Here  is  an 
example : — 

Yoa  plunge  through  a  muddy  lane,  where  a  few 
days'  work,  a  few  fagots,  and  a  few  barrow-loads 
of  stones,  would  construct  a  footpath  dry  in  all 
weathers.  You  approach  a  cottage,  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  neither  creeper  nor  wall  fruit,  the 
garden  of  which  is  wasted,  trodden  down,  and 
sopped  with  rain  ;  and  the  fence  of  >which  admits 
all  cattle,  because,  as  the  tenant  tells  you,  sulkily, 
the  landlord  will  not  send  a  carpenter  to  make 
a  job  of  it,  and  take  a  quarter's  rent.  Yon 
enter,  with  your  boots  in  a  state  which  assures 
you  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  can  have 
known  the  luxury  of  dry  feet  in  that  house  for 
the  winter.  The  house  is  in  oonfnsion,  as  it 
always  is  either  because  it  is  Saturday,  or  wash- 
ing-day, or  a  day  for  taking  in  wood,  or  no  day 
at  all,  and  nobody  expected.  The  children,  such 
as  are  left — for  it  transpires  that  they  are  only  a 
remnant — have  pale  cheeks,  blubber  lips,  led 
noses,  blear  eyes,  shaggy  locks,  thin  legs,  and 
blue  fingers,  with  only  thin  summer  clothes  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  excepting  what  they  have 
winter  and  summer — huge  clumsy  boots,  always 
wet  and  bard.  A  tea-kettle  and  a  vessel  for 
boiling  potatoes  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
culinary  apparatos.    There  is  not  a  comfortable 
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corner  in  the  room,  anless  it  be  comfortable  to 
git  with,  one's  toes  in  the  fire,  one'K  eyes  in  the 
smoke,  and  one's  back  in  a  catting  draught,  fresh 
from  the  outer  air.  The  woman,  holding  a 
sqnalid  child,  whose  bare  legs  hang  in  the  blast, 
expatiates  on  her  numerous  hardshipn,  and  on 
the  general  indiSerence  of  mankind  to  the  snfFcr- 
ings  of  the  poor. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  that  a  large  part  of  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  snch  a  home  might 
be  avoidsd  by  a  little  seasonable  attention  and 
with  the  expenditure  of  half  what  soch  a  shift- 
less mode  of  living  costs.  The  truth  is,  that 
half  the  sufferings  of  poverty  are  the  fruits  of 
sheer  ignorance.  A  man  and  his  family  live  like 
pigs  because  thoy  are  scarcely  better  taught.  If 
the  direct,  personal  intercourse  to  which  we  have 
referred  could  be  secured,  one  of  its  first  fruits 
would  be  the  improvement  of  domestic  qaMts. 
Who  needs  to  be  told  what  it  is  worth  to  a  me- 
chanic or  farmer  to  have  for  his  wife  a  woman 
who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  household  in  all  its  details,  even 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  very  humble 
capacity  ? 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  designed  to  in- 
dicate the  KIND  of  measures  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  commnuity  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  ALL  public  and  permanent  provision  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  We  have  no  expectation 
that  the  poor  will  ever  cease  from  the  land,  bat 
we  have  no  doubt  that  their  number  may  be 
greatly  reduced,  their  condition  essentially  im- 
proTcd,  and  their  multiplication  checked,  and 
that  too  without  the  machinery  of  corporations, 
societies,  or  the  maintenance  of  public  alms- 
houses. 

The  first  and  chief  duty  is  imposed  on  all  the 
followers  of  the  divine  Redeemer.  It  is  the 
special  office  and  mission  of  all  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  Master  nnd  Teacher,  who  went  about 
doing  good,  and  whose  earthly  ministry  was 
devoted  mainly  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  It 
is  perhaps  to  give  His  followers  a  constant  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  his  spirit  that  the  poor  are 
kept  in  sight.  They  have  the  poor  always  with 
them,  and  whensoever  they  will  they  con  d^them 
good.  There  is  nothing  more  empty  and  evanes- 
cent than  philanthropy  apart  from  Christianity^ 
Indeed  a  true,  living,  active  piety  is  indispen<ia- 
ble  to  its  existence.  Trne  love  to  man  has  its 
birth  in  supreme  love  to  God. 

If  each  person  who  belongs  to  the  visible 
church  of  Christ  would,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  lay  aside  a  portion  of  his  gains  according 
as  God  hath  prospered  him,  (himself  being 
judge,)  and  if  this  fund  were  then  distributed, 
not  by  hired  hands  or  formal  agencies,  but  by 
Christians  t»  person,  under  the  impulse  of  sym- 
pathy from  love  to  Christ  and  in  His  spirit— the 
poor,  as  a  commanity,  would  disappear. 


It  would  then  be  as  rare  to  find  a  suffering 
pauper  within  the  reach  of  Christian  inflnence  as 
it  is  to  find  one  in  connection  with  the  Society 
of  Friends, — for  as  we  all  know  that  society  takes 
care  of  its  own  poor.  So  in  the  state  of  things 
we  are  supposing,  the  church  at  large  would  take 
care  of  its  poor,  and  "  its  poor"  are  all  the  really 
poor  in  the  world.  It  is  only  an  enlargement 
of  the  same  heavenly  charity  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  poor,  which  is  displayed  in  that  particular 
member  of  the  Christian  body  towards  its  own 
poor. 

No  apology  can  be  made  for  the  inefficiency 
or  failure  of  other  schemes  of  relief  till  this 
scheme  of  divine  appointment  is  fairly  tried ; 
and  though  it  may  seem  to  be  a  presuniptaous 
remark,  we  cannot  forbear  to  say,  that  the 
palpable  and  shameful  neglect  of  the  church  to 
fulfil  her  high  and  holy  mission  in  this  respect, 
may  be  one  reason,  and  not  the  least,  of  her  com- 
parative impotency  and  of  the  light  esteem  in 
which  she  is  held  by  hosts  of  those  who  arc  not 
in  her  ranks. 

In  a  recent  work,  edited  by  an  English  noble- 
man, we  find  the  following  very  strong  language  : 

"  The  clergy  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
people  f  and  Christianity  has  lost  its  influence. 
We  believe  there  are  many  excellent  men  in  the 
church,  on  whom  we  would  be  sorry  to  cast  the 
slightest  obloquy — ^useful  men,  whom  we  ran 
reverence  and  esteem ;  whose  duties  are  heavy, 
and  whose  reward  is  scarcely  a  living — generous 
and  liberal  men  who  wait  not  for  great  occasions 
only  of  doing  good,  so  that  their  names  might  be 
blatoned  abroad,  but  Actively  and  unobtrusively 
pass  their  lives  in  seeking  to  reclaim  the  erring, 
in  assisting  the  poor,  and  in  speaking  words  of 
kindness  to  the  disconsolate.  Such  men,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  church,  are  the  ligament-s  of 
society.  They  are  the  only  links  which  bind 
any  of  the  people  to  religion.  But,  unfortunately, 
snch  men  are  few  in  number  compared  with  those 
in  the  chnrch  whom  wc  cannot  reverence,  whom 
wo  cannot  esteem. 

"  Seeing  th»t  the  chnreh  is  not.  fulfilling  her 
mission,  the  people  respect  not  her  authority — 
believing  that  much  of  what  passes  for  religion 
is  a  mockery — a  mere  passport  in  good  society — 
a  respectable  conventionality — working  men 
being  less  studious  of  that  kind  of  etii|uctte, 
have  in  a  great  measure  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  church,  and  make  no  pretension  to  anv  kind 
of  religion.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Readers'  Association  of  last  year,  it  is  stated 
that  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons  in  the  Englii^h 
metropolis  never  attend  any  place  of  worship 
whatever." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  an  English  working 
man  showing  the  relative  position  of  ranks  in 
English  society.  We  do  not  vouch  for  its  cor- 
rectness, nor  are  we  prepared  to  say  how  far  it 
would  apply  to  the  condition  of  things  in  our  own 
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country.  Wo  would  be  among  the  last  to  de- 
preciate tbe  iuflaence  of  Cbriiitian  institutions  in 
the  iniproTcment  and  elevation  of  society. 
Whatever  there  ia,  in  any  part  of  the  civilized 
vrorld,  to  make  it  wiser,  happier,  or  holier  than 
other  parts,  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of  tbe 
institutions  and  ministry  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. It  is  by  tbe  light  of  Christ's  dis- 
ciples shining  before  men,  that  others,  seeing 
their  good  viorkg,  are  to  be  led  to  glorify  their 
Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

We  can  cheerfully  echo  the  benediction,  "  God 
bless  the  men  and  women,  who  in  Christ's  name, 
gather  from  our  streets  into  industrial  schools, 
and  boy's  meetings  and  workshops,  the  multi- 
tudes of  ragged  and  neglected  boys  and  girls,  to 
itaoh  them  to  be  virtuous  and  industrious.  God 
bless  the  men  and  women  who  seek  out,  and  re- 
lieve the  poor,  the  stranger,  the  prisoner,  and 
the  unfortunate.  God  bless  the  merchants,  the 
artisans,  and  men  of  wealth,  who  from  love  to 
Him  and  His  Kingdom,  have  liberally  and 
cheerfully  aided  in  this  great  work !  They 
shall  shine  with  celestial  glory  in  that  day,  when 
the  L'lC^  himself  shall  say,  <  Come  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  I 
was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in — naked  and  ye 
clothed  me.  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me,  in 
prison  and  yc  came  unto  ma.' " 

It  is  asserted  that  there  are  upwards  of 
10,000  children,  (one  half  of  them  little  girls,) 
growing  up  in  New  York  city  as  thieves,  or 
vagrants!  What  a  thought!  Ten  thousand 
vagrant  children  in  that  city  of  churches,  and 
splendid  mansions,  and  seats  of  looming! 
"  Ti'n  thousand  children  living  uncared-for — un- 
governed,  untrained,  and  inlinitely  worse  off  than 
tbe  children  of  the  most  barbarous  people  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Look  at  your  own 
children,  yo  who  are  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
then  think  of  the  10,000  children,  multitudes  of 
them,  whose  homes  are  stables,  or  boxes,  or 
cellars,  or  under  door-steps,  and  for  whom  Christ 
taught  and  toiled,  and  suffered  and  died  1  And 
ask  yourselves.  How  shall  I  bleaa  God  that  I, 
and  miue,  are  not  among  the  number?  How 
shall  1  show  my  thankfulness  ?" 

"  Our  (Hties  are  filled  with  wealth  and  luxury 
—with  palaces  and  churches — our  commerce 
embraces  all  quarters  of  the  globe — we  have  sent 
messengers  of  mercy  to  distant  heathen  lands, 
and  supplied  the  means  of  grace  to  barbarous 
continents  and  islands.  But  a  dark  dense  mass 
of  heathenism  lies  within  sound  of  our  church 
bells,  on  which  the  rays  of  gospel  light  have  only 
j^nced,  and  it  will  never  be  penetrated  by  them 
till  tbe  power  of  Christian  love  and  sympathy, 
not  in  the  impnlsive,  uncertain  and  divided  efforts 
of  individual  or  denominational  charity,  but  in 
the  natural,  spontaneous  energy  of  the  spirit  of 


Christ,  reiening  in  his  professed  disciples,  is 
brought  to  Dear  upon  it,  and  then  it  will  vanish 
away  like  mist  before  the  risen  sun. 

"  Hospitals,  asylums,  and  humane  associations 
have  their  place  and  use.  They  are  among  the 
fruits  of  Christ's  mission  to  our  earth.  All 
honor  to  their  founders  and  patrons,  and  all 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift  for  such  means  of  relief  for  human  wants  and 
woes.  But  they  are,  at  best,  only  alleviations. 
It  is  to  the  church — the  body  of  Christ — those 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians — that 
the  world  has  a  right  to  look  for  the  application 
of  tbe  radical  remedy.  It  is  her  blessed  office 
to  go  down  to  the  habitations  of  poverty,  guilt, 
ignorance  and  suffering;  to  bear  their  sicknesses 
and  sorrows — to  bind  up  their  wounds — to  convey 
streams  of  joy  and  salvation  into  the  deserts,  and 
cover  the  wildernesses  with  verdure  and  fruitful- 
ness.  She  is  expected  to  make  battle  with  the 
enemies  and  destroyers  of  human  peace  and 
happiness.  She  has  aids  and  encouragements  in 
such  a  warfare,  which  no  other  power  can  boast, 
and  her  victory  is  as  sure  as  the  purpose  of 
Jehovah  is  indefeasible." 


tot  Frlendi*  InlelllufDcer. 
Some  descant  on  the  changes  of  their  time; 
Some  make  an  erfing  brother's  faults  their  theme; 
Some  deal  with  human  weakness  as  with  crime. 
And  rack  tbe  brain  as  with  a  midnight  dream. 

JUy  topic  it  more  lofty  and  more  pure  ; 
Broader — more  extended  in  its  range ; 
or  things  tbat  are,  that  ever  mnst  endure, 
Because  immutable, — tbey  cannot  change. 

SoiU  of  OUT  soul,  the  lift  of  all  that  livet — 
Tbe  infinite,  unfathomed,  undefined— 
To  all  a  portion  of  thyself  thou  gives, 
To  each  according  to  the  sphere  assigned. 

Tboa  kindly  visitest  th]r  creature  man, 
When  in  rebellion  he  has  strayed  afar ; 
Thine  eye  of  pity  seeks  him  out  a^ain. 
Guiding  bim  home  by  Bethlehem'a  bright  star. 
Thy  love  outpouring  overwhelms  the  soul, 
Or  flows  in  mercy  like  a  gentle  stream  j 
Tbe  penitent's  wild  passions  are  control'd, 
And  meekly  yield  to  tbee,  thou  great  Supreme. 
Anointed  tbeu  by  tbee,  they  boldly  stand 
As  heralds  to  proclaim  thy  peaceful  sway ; 
Simply  obedient  to  thy  high  command, 
Tbey  bear  the  tidings  of  tbe  Gospel  day. 
Tbe  will  assenting  to  thy  right  to  rule, 
The  kingdom*  of  this  world  are  soon  subdued ; 
The  wisest,  then,  like  children  in  a  school, 
Are  aiming  to  enlarge  their  store  of  good. 
They  envy  not,  though  others  may  possess 
A  larger  portion  than  themselves  have  won; 
Humbly  content  to  number  with  the  blest, 
And  to  receive  tiie  answer  of  well  done. 

lOth  no.  30th,  18S5.  S.  H. 


A  ORiAT  INCREASK. — ^A  farmer  of  Pike 
eonnty,  Pa.,  counted  the  grains  upon  one  stalk 
of  buckwheat,  and  found  fifteen  nundred  and 
sixty-five  perfect  grains.  A  large  increase  froip 
one. 
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CHILDREN  OF  LIGHT. 

"  W^Ik  u  chU'lna  of  light"— KrHUum  6:  8. 
Walk  in  the  light!  so  shalt  tfaoa  know 

That  fellonrship  of  lova 
His  spirit  only  can  bestow, 

Who  reigns  in  light  abore. 

Walk  in  the  light  I  and  thoa  shalt  find 

Thy  heart  made  truly  His, 
Who  dwells  in  cloudless  light  enshrined, 

In  whom  no  darkness  is. 

Walk  in  the  light  I  and  then  shalt  own 

Thy  darkness  passed  away, 
Because  that  light  on  thee  hast  shone 

In  which  is  perfect  day. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  e'en  the  tomb 
No  fearful  shade  shall  wear ; 

Glory  shall  chase  away  its  gloom. 
For  Christ  hath  conquered  there. 

Walk  in  the  light !  and  thou  shalt  see 

A  path,  though  thorny,  bright ; 
For  God  by  grace  shall  dwell  in  thee. 


And  God  himself  is  light  I 


fiaSTON. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

A  swallow  in  the  Spring, 
Came  to  our  granary,  and  'neath  the  eaves 
Essayed  to  make  a  nest,  and  there  did  bring 

Wet  earth,  and  straw,  and  leaves. 

Day  after  day  she  toiled 
With  patient  heart,  but  ere  her  work  was  crowned. 
Some  sad  mishap  the  tiny  fabric  spoiled, 

And  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

She  found  the  ruin  wrought. 
But  not  east  down,  forth  from  the  place  she  flew. 
And,  with  her  mate,  fresh  earth  and  grasses  brought. 

And  built  her  nut  anew. 

But  scarcely  had  she  placed 
The  last  soft  feather  on  its  ample  floor. 
When  wicked  band,  or  chance,  again  laid  waste, 

And  wrought  the  ruin  o'er. 

And  still  her  heart  she  kept, 
And  toiled  again  ;— and  last  night,  hearing  calls, 
I  looked,  and  lo!  three  little  swallows  slept 

Within  the  earth-made  walls. 

What  truth  is  here,  O  man ! 
Hath  Hope  been  smitten  in  its  esriy  dawn  ?  ' 
Have  clouds  o'ercast  thy  purpose,  trust,  or  plan  } 

Have  FaiTH,  and  struggle  on ! 


THE  FARMEB8   HIOH  SCHOOL  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  met  at  Har- 
risburg  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  the  offers  made  by  several  liberal  gentlemen 
of  the  interior.  An  offer  was  made  by  Col. 
Elias  Baker  of  four  hundred  acres  of  improved 
land  in  Blair,  and  the  county  had  subscribed  and 
tendered  to  the  Trustees  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
money.  The  majority  of  the  Trustees  preferred 
the  offer  of  Gen.  James  Irvin,  of  Centre,  who 
presented  to  the  Board  two  hundred  acres  of  most 
fertile  and  highly  improved  land,  leases  also  two 
hundred  more,  and  the  county  has  raised  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  money.  Under 
these  auspicious  circumstances  is  founded  the 
Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  to' which 
all  true  lovers  of  their  State  must  wish  the  utpiost 
snccess  and  prosperity. 


From  Ohambera'  Jovnal. 

BXCXHTAaaiOVLTTIBALPaoaBSSS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

(C»Dclud>£  from  fag*  631  ) 

-  The  varieties  of  grain  and  roots  which  are  now 
grown  in  the  country  have  been  of  gradual  in- 
troduction ;  and  amid  the  early  prejudices  of  the 
more  ignorant  formers,  parties  who  attempted  to 
cultivate  them  were  sneered  and  scoffed  at,  as 
were  those  who  first  began  the  system  of  "  fal- 
lowing "  part  of  their  land.  A  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  wheat  was  a  wonder  in  Scot- 
land :  so  much  was  this  the  case,  that  in  the 
year  1727,  a  small  field  sown  with  this  cereal,  on 
a  farm  near  Edinburgh,  formed  a  Sunday-sight  . 
for  the  citizens.  Twenty-three  years  after  that, 
turnip-seed  was  sown  for  the  first  time  in  one  of 
the  counties ;  and  in  the  year  1760,  potatoes  were 
first  planted  out  into  the  fields  in  small  patches. 
Now  the  scene  is  changed :  we  have  168,216 
acres  of  wheat ;  more  than  double  that  acreage 
of  turnips;  and,  despite  the  disease,  a  goodly 
aareage  of  potatoes.  The  increased  cultivation 
of  the  potato,  after  it  had  once  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  farm,  had  a  marked  result  on  the 
progress  of  the  country  and  the  welfara^f  the 
people  :  its  value  as  a  part  of  their  food  was  in- 
estimable, its  cheapness  leading  to  its  universal 
use.  Not  less  important  was  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties  of  food  for  the  feeding  of  cattle ; 
among  which  red-clover,  first  grown  in  1720,  and 
various  other  grasses,  may  be  noted  as  a  welcome 
substitute  for  the  old  diets  of  thistle  and  broom, 
upon  which  cows  and  oxen  were  forced  to  browse 
in  those  days  when  such  things  were  thought  to 
be  the  height  of  cattle-feeding. 

Although  the  facts  we  have  noted  may  read 
pleasantly  enough,  and  appear  to  have  passed 
smoothly  along  the  road  of  time — or,  unlike  the 
generality  of  improvements,  to  have  suffered 
nothing  from  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  oppo- 
nents— it  was  not  so  in  reality.  There  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  bi^tter  hostility  to  all 
innovations.  Some  wise  people  are  so  satisfied 
that  progress  of  all  kinds  has  reached  its  culroi- 
nating-point,  that  they  look  upon  anything 
pointing  in  a  direction  opposed  to  their  sotions 
as  a  heresy  not  to  be  tolerated.  In  fact,  like  the 
opponents  to  the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive- 
power,  they  are  ever  ready  to  predict  a  failure ; 
and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  on  the 
Hudson,  if  it  does  it  once,  the  croak  is  immedi- 
ately raised  that  "  it  cannot  do  it  again." 

So  it  was  with  the  new  implements  and  the 
new  modes  of  the  farm.  Those — and  they  were 
numerous — who  were  satisfied  with  the  ancient 
style  of  agriculture,  scoffed  at  all  who  lent  their 
aid  to  the  modem  spirit  of  improvement  intro- 
duced by  the  Highland  Society,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, and  other  patriotic  gentlemen  whose  exer- 
tions were  of  an  earlier  date.  The  stand-still 
men  "  conldna  be  fished  "  with  anything  new  or 
better,  than   had  been  used   by  their  fathers 
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before  them,  and  so  they  offered  bitter  opposition 
to  the  improved  system ;  bat  for  all  that,  it  moved, 
and  moves  still.  The  new  style,  in  fact,  has 
fairly  frightened  away  the  old — not  only  pushing 
out  the  antiquated  modes  of  farming,  but  shoving 
even  the  very  farmer  himself  to  the  right-about. 
We  have  a  new  race  of  men  altogether  as  tillers 
of  our  soil,  men  of  enlarged  knowledge  and 
growing  ability,  who  make  farming  a  profession, 
and  pursue  it  with  advantage  to  themselves  and 
all  who  arc  coonected  with  them — man  or  beast. 
The  old  kitchen,  and  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire  in 
the  ragged  house  of  tiirf,  the  gossip  with  the 
beggar,  the  interchange  of  news  with  the  pedler, 
the  dungheap  at  the  door,  the  cattle  behind  the 
bed,  and  the  crop  of  thistles  to  feed  them,  have 
had  their  day ;  and  we  live  now  in  times  when 
onr  land  is  manured  with  a  substance  from  Peru, 
ploughed  with  an  implement  driven  by  steam, 
when  onr  corn  is  reaped  by  machinery,  and 
thrashed  ont  by  the  aid  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
trhen  we  have  professors  of  agriculture  in  our 
colleges.  What  would  the  antique  farmer  say  to 
all  this? 

As  the  introduction  of  steam  in  the  affairs  of 
the  farm  may  be  chronicled  as  marking  out  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  agricultural  j 
progress,  so  we  may  hope  that  the  introduction 
of  a  well-considered  and  well  digested  series  of 
annual  statistics,  a  yearly  account  of  what  we 
grow,  and  how  we  grow  it,  the  produce  of  our 
crops,  the  numoer  of  Our  cows,  calves,  and  sheep, 
the  sum-total  of  our  horses  and  swine,  details  of 
farm-machinery,  and  of  the  effects  of  the  different 
manures,  and  other  particulars  illustrative  of  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  science,  may  be 
considered  as  the  inauguration  of  a  still  higher 
stage  of  the  art.  It  is  snrprising  that  Britain 
has  hitherto  been  so  backward  in  the  matter  of  j 
agricultural  statistics.  France,  Holland,  Bel- 1 
gium,  America,  and  other  foreign  countries  have  i 
had  them  for  years.  We  can  tell  to  an  ounce 
the  quantity  of  eotton  yearly  imported  into  our 
manufactories ;  we  publish  periodical  records  of 
all  kinds  of  produce  sent  from  these  shores  to 
other  countries ;  we  can  tell  to  a  certainty  how 
many  barrels  of  flonr  we  receive  from  Brother 
Jonathan  every  year;  we  take  infinite  pains  to 
chronicle  the  exact  number  of  Gouda  cheeses 
which  our  vessels  bring  across  the  Channel ;  we 
know  the  quantity  of  barley  which  is  yearly  sub- 
tracted from  our  food-supplies  to  make  into 
stimulants  for  the  intemperate :  but  the  supply 
of  food  grown  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  own 
population,  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  which 
could  only  be  estimated.  For  some  years  back, 
there  has  been  a  growing  desire  to  ascertain  how 
we  really  stood  in  this  respect.  Fitful  exertions 
have  at  various  times  been  made  to  move  the 
governmental  powers  to  action  ;  but  from  want 
of  due  pressure,  and  unUl  the  Highland  Society 
became  urgent  in  the  matter,  no  steps  were  taken 


till  1858,  when  an  experiment  was  so  successfully- 
conducted  in  three  Scotch  counties,  as  to  indnoe 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  order  an  enumeration  of 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  to  select  a  few  counties 
of  England  for  trial :  as  a  forerunner,  we  arc 
given  to  understand,  of  the  introduction  of  the 
matter  on  a  more  perfect  scale  in  these  two 
countries ;  so  that  we  shall  now  be  upsides  with 
Ireland,  where  the  statistics  have  been  annually 
collected  for  some  years  past. 

It  is  decidedly  in  connection  with  the  food- 
question  that  the  results  of  onr  annual  tabulation 
of  these  statistics  will  have  most  interest,  and 
be  most  eagerly  looked  for  and  welcomed  by  the 
political  economist.  It  is  by  correct  statistics 
only,  and  not  fiom  mere  estimates,  that  we  can 
decide  whether  or  not  the  com  we  grow  will  feed 
the  population  we  raise.  This  has  been  amply 
shewn  by  the  present  inquiry,  so  successfully 
conducted  by  Hall  Maxwell,  the  energetic 
and  accomplished  secretary  of  the  Highland 
Society,  to  whom  the  collection  of  the  Scottish 
statistics  was  confided.  The  illnsory  nature  of 
all  estimates  may  be  at  once  judged  of  by  an  ap- 
plication to  these  tables,  where  the  produce  of 
grain  in  Scotland  is  shewn  to  be  scarcely  one- 
half  of  the  estimates  given  by  M'CuUoch  and 
others.  As  an  instance,  we  may  state  that 
M'Culloch  gives  the  wheat  as  350,000  acres, 
while  Maxwell  can  find  only  168,216 — a  striking 
difference  certainly,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the 
cuse  of  bailey,  which  is  only  fonnd  to  be  one-half 
the  acreage  imagined  by  the  enthusiastic  statists 
in  their  dictionaries  of  commerce  and  books  on 
agriculture.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  in  a  purely 
literary  journal  like  this,  to  republish  the  elabo- 
rate tables  of  produce  or  acreage  so  admirably 
drawn  up  by  H.  Maxwell,  but  wo  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  give  briefly  the  broad  results  of 
this  important  inquiry. 

The  present  •  returns  refer  to  an  area  of 
12,613,345  acres,  as  now  under  the  operation  of 
the  large  farmers  in  Scotland,  who  are,  in  round 
numbers,  a  body  of  50,000  people.  The  portion 
of  this  sown  with  cereals  is  1,374,515;  planted 
with  root-crops,  581,506;  there  are  also  6670 
acres  in  flax.  The  remainder  of  the  acreage  is 
to  be  found  in  sheep-walks,  irrigated  meadows, 
waste  woods,  pasture,  &o. ;  but  it  is  a  striking  ° 
fact,  that  only  one-sixth  part  of  the  area  em- 
braced by  these  statistics  contributes  to  our  bread- 
resources,  and  that  the  whole  stuff  we  grow  is 
only  equal  to  about  thirty  days'  food  for  the 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

We  now  come  to  our  cattle,  and  we  find  that 
the  total  livestock, as  enumerated  in  these  tables, 
amounts  to  6,04:3,384 — being  horses,  cows, 
calves,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine.  Large  as  this 
number  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not  represent  the 
total  wealth  of  Scotland  in  respect  of  its  livestock, 
as  it  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  small  holden  will  turn  out  to  be 
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very  considerable.  Sir  John  Sinclair  gave  a 
greatly  higher  estiiuate  of  the  cattle  than  the 
ascertained  results  which  Hall  Maxwell  lays 
before  us.  But  there  are  niaoy  changea  in  the 
matter  of  cattle  since  his  day.  The  stock  has 
been  much  thiuned  by  fatal  diseases,  and  also 
from  the  clearing-out  of  many  of  the  Highlaud 
crofts,  as  well  as  by  other  cause.').  Great  changes, 
too,  have  taken  place  since  then,  both  in  the 
manner  and  purpose  of  feeding.  "  Forty  years 
ago,"  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  "  cattle  were 
seldom  fed  before  they  were  three  years  old ;  and 
when  fattened,  were  at  lea.-'t  one-third  under  the 
weight  of  what  cattle  are  now  brought  to.  And 
while  the  number  of  cows  kept  was  at  that  time 
doubtless  greater — milk  and  milk-produce  foroi' 
ing  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  food  of  the  ruml 
and  even  village  and  town  population  than  they 
do  now — the  number  of  cattle  prepared  for  the 
shambles  was  then  luuuh  less.  Indeed,  at  that 
time,  Scotland  was  rather  a  country  for  supplying 
England  with  lean  cattle,  than  for  furnishing,  as 
it  now  does,  no  inconsiderable  portion  o(.  the 
beef  consumed  in  England." 

This  great  number  of  cattle,  even  deducting 
the  horses,  will  give  two  each  to  the  population 
of  Scotland;  and  whether  they  make  use  of 
them  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  we  now  sec  more 
butcher-meat  in  the  country  than  we  did  in  the 
time  of  Sir  John  Sinclair.  It  is  not  a  very  great 
number  of  years  since  fresh  butcher-meat  was  a 
rarity  to  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  tlicre 
are  some  persons  still  living  who  can  remember 
when  an  ox  slaughtered  for  general  consumption 
was  carried  in  procession  through  the  county- 
town  of  Haddington,  decorated  with  ribbons, 
and  preceded  by  a  bund  of  music.  Even  pork 
was  not  in  very  common  use  till  a  comparatively 
late  period — there  was  a  great  aversion  to  it. 

We  cannot  close  these  brief  remarks  on  the 
Scottish  statistics,  without  bearing  witness  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  they  have  been  got 
up — a  difficult  task  well  accomplished  ;  nor  can 
we  fail  to  discover  in  this  inquiry  a  new  benefit 
arising  out  of  the  Penny-postage  system,  the 
whole  of  these  ScoUt'eh  Ai/ricul'ural  Statidics — 
some  50,000  in  number — having  been  collected 
through  the  post-office. 

BaiNOINQ   DOWN   THE   PRICE  Ot  FLOUR. 

A  number  of  the  citizens  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
(where  flour  is  selling  at  tl2  50  per  barrel,}  re- 
cently got  up  a  subscription  and  sent  an  agent 
to  the  West  to  purchase  three  hundred  barrels. 
He  returned  a  few  days  ago,  and  delivered  it  to 
subscribers  at  $8  75  per  barrel.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  several  towns  in  the  East. 

The  citizens  of  Thomsonville,  Conn.,  recently 
united  in  purchasing  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
barrels  of  flour  from  the  manufacturers  at  Ro- 
chester, and  it  was  delivered  at  their  doors  at  99  33 
per  barrel.  This  was  a  saving  of  $2  50  per  barrel. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

FLOva  AMD  Mbal. — The  Flour  market  ii  without 
change,  and  receipts  tmall.  Sales  of  shipping  brands 
are  making  at  $9  23  per  bbl.  There  is  a  light  de- 
demand  from  retailers  and  bakers  from  $9  37  up  to 
$11  for  common  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is 
dull  at  S6  62.     Sales  of  Corn  Meal  at  94  37  per  bbl. 

Graih. — Only  a  small  amount  o(  Wheat  offered,  and 
prices  are  3c.  per  bu.  lower.  Sales  of  Southern  and 
and  Penna.  at  92  00  a  $1  90  per  bushel,  and  prime 
white  at  $2  13  a  2  18.  3000  bushels  Western  Bye 
fold  at  II  17.  Corn  is  scarce — 1000  bushels  old  yel- 
low sold  at  96c,  and  new  yellow  at  from  6S  to  70a. 
Oats  are  in  fair  demand  at  42  a  43c  per  bushel. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1833,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  fnrther  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  185S— 3m.  pd.         


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5lh  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Tw«-nty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  incIudingReferences  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Priunpal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

ELDRIDGE'S  HILL  B0ARD1NG~SCH00L  FOR 
yOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS,  at  Eldridge's  Hill, 
Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

The  Winter  Session  of  this  Institution  will  open  on 
the  12th  of  Eleventh  month  next,  and  continue  twenty 
weeks.    Terms  of  admission  $70  per  session. 

All  the  branches  of  n  liberal  English  education  are 
thoroughly  taught. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  will  be  de- 
livered by  a  practical  Chemist. 

For  Circulars  of  School,  address  the  Principal, 

ALLEN  FLITCRAFT, 
9th  mo.  15— 8m.       Eldridge't  Hill,  Salem  Co.,  iV  J. 

BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  ami  Mary  S.  Hillhorn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  plessanl  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  ovual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote'  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

TsBMS. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $60 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance.  ' 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  IHi. 

Chasles  Stokss,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 

WiLLiAU  Pabry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

Chables  Kaiqhh,  Camden,  N.  J. 

CHAaLEs  WiLLiAHS,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

John  Simmors,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

A.  T.  W.  WaiGHT,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 

Principal  of  the  Normal  School. 
8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 

Matrihtw  &  Thompsoa,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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The  Chrutian  MinUtrj/,  a  free  Ministry — Legal 
Provision —  Voluntary  Payment — Objections 
to  a  Theological  Education  for  the  Ministry. 
By  the  late  John  Jackson  of  Darby. 

(concluded  from  pnge  M7.} 


The  essjntia]  qaalification  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  theological  semi- 
nary. It  is  a  gifi,  which  can  only  be  conferred 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This, '  at  least,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  when  he  rebuked 
Simon  the  Sorcerer,  who  offered  the  apostle 
money,  thinking  he  could  bay  it.  "  Thy  money 
perish  with  thee,  becaose  thon  hast  thought  that 
the  gift  of  God  may  be  purchased  with  money." 
Acts  viii.  20.  The  time  that  is  spent  year 
after  year  in  studying  for  the  ministry  is,  in  our 
opinion,  entirely  wasted.  Instead  of  relying  on 
a  theological  education,  how  much  better  it  would 
be  for  the  minister  to  say  :  "  Christ  sent  me  to 
preach  the  gospel,  not  with  wisdom  of  words, 
lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect."  Again  :  "  My  speech  and  my  preach- 
ing was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  with 
power  :  that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in,  ttffe 
wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of  God."  ■  J^f 
plea  that  a  minister  must  devote  much.oC'his 
time  in  making  preparation  for  the  pulm^jft^eems 
to  us  a  singular  idea.  If  Christ  hath  jKlnt  nim 
to  preach  the  gospel  witkmil  the  '!  v^isdom  of 
words,"  and  qualified  him  for  the  service,  what 
other  preparation  is  needed  ? 

Again,  it  is  said,  he  is  prevented  from  main- 
taining himself,  because  much  of  his  time  must 
be  taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick,  catechising 
children,  and  performing  various  Christian  duties 
among  the  members  of  his  congregation.  Now, 
be  should  certainly  be  active  in  doing  these 
things,  in  common  with  other  members  of  the 
chnrch — ^they  are  not  required  of  him  alone.  We 
cannot  conceive  how  any  are  excluded  from  the 


performance  of  the  social  and  religious  duties  so 
plainly  enjoined  by  the  gospel,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  minister  should  be  compensated 
for  performing  them,  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  church.  Wherever  Christianity  accom- 
plishes the  most  practical  good  in  any  community, 
it  will  be^  found  to  be  the  result  of  faithfulness 
to  these  duties,  on  the  part  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  individuals  composing  it. 

This  is  OUT  idea  of  Christianity ;  and  we  there- 
fore suggest,  that  instead  of  expecting  or  requir- 
ing the  minister,  to  fulfil  these  duties  for  all  his 
congregation,  the  labor  shall  be  go  divided  that 
every  member  shall  perform  his  and  her  own 
part,  and  thtis  comply  with  the  command,  "  Bear 
ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ."  We  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the 
Christian  minister  should  not  engage,  as  Paul 
did,  in  some  ordinary  busiuess,  and  provide  a 
maintenance  for  himself  by  his  own  labor.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  employment  of  the  farmer,  the 
mechanic,  or  the  merchant,  if  honestly  followed, 
that  would  conflict  in  the  least  with  the  duties  ° 
required  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  engaging  in  some  such  occupa- 
tion, he  would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  ex- 
hibiting to  the  world  the  practical  application  of 
the  doctrines  'of  the  gospel,  by  iSringing  them 
into  closer  connection  with  the  every  day  afikirs 
of  life.  It  is  in  man's  every  day  intercourse 
with  the  world,  th^t  Christian  example  is  wanted; 
it  is  here  that  religion  can  exercise  its  mightiest 
influence  t(k  g^d)  by  establishing  honesty  and 
integrity  upon  substantial  foundations,  and 
decking  the  inordinate  gratification  of  a  worldly 
spirit.  The  Christian  minister  onght,  therefore, 
by  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  to  teach  others 
how  to  live  in  the  world,  and  overcome  it.  As 
this  is  accomplished,  the  necessity  for  pulpit 
preaching  will  be  proportionably  lessened. 

Beside  all  this,  the  appointment  of  one  man 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  minister  for  a  whole 
congregation,  is  no  improvement  upon  the  prac-  . 
tice  of  apostolic  times.     In  the  early  Christian 
assemblies,  the  liberty  of  the  gospel   was  better  * 
understood  and  appreciated-     There  was  nosueh 
monopoly  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spir.t,  for  these  were 
exercised  by  different  individuals,  to  the  common 
edification.     None  were  prohibited  from  speak- 
ing who  felt  that  they  bad  a  "  doctrine"  or  a. 
"  revelation"  to  deliver.     This  is  plain   from 
Paul's  Bpistle  to  the  Corinthians:  "Let  the. 
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prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  others 
jndge.  If  any  thing  be  revealed  to  another  that 
ritteth  by,  ht  the  firtt  hold  hit  peace.  For  ye 
may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn, 
and  all  may  be  comforted."     1  Cor.  ziv. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  practice  of 
selecting  one  man  to  officiate  in  the  capacity  of  a 
minister  for  a  particular  church,^  has  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  individual  responsibility  of  the 
members  composing  it.  The  idea  is  easily  en- 
tertained that  the  employment  of  a  person'  to 
attend  to  their  spiritual  interests,  releases  them 
in  some  degree  from  the  ncoessity  of  attending 
to  them  for  themselves.  That  it  creates  false 
notions  of  worship,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that, 
in  many  congregations,  the  pretence  and  labor* 
of  the  minister  are  considered  essential  to  its 
performance.  Jesus  spoke  of  worship  as  an  act 
of  the  soul.  "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who 
worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
This  is  something  so  different  from  the  popnl*, 
fiishionable  worship  of  the  present  age,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  notice  of  every  uneere- 
minded  Christian. 

The  ideas  of  worship  which  many  entertain 
lead  them  into  outward  ceremonial  acts  and  ob- 
servances that  can  be  imitated  and  performed  by 
the  worshipper  of  Mammon  as  well  as  by  the 
worshipper  of  God.  Hence  a  whole  assembly, 
mode  up  of  worldly-minded  and  spiritually- 
minded  people,  often  join  in  what  they  call  the 
worship  of  the  Deity.  This  is  objectionable,  and 
may  lead  to  hypocrisy.  As  an  eloquent  sermon, 
a  well-repeated  prayer,  the  melody  of  sounds,  or 
the  bowing  of  tlie  knee,  can  add  nothing  to  the 
glory  of  God,  because  His  attributes  are  infinite 
and  perfect  without  aid  from  his  creatures,  it  is 
manifest  that  nothing  can  bo  regarded  as  true 
worship  of  Him  which  does  not  b^er  the  condi- 
tion of  the  worshipper.  His  blessing  rests  on 
the  "pure  in  heart,"  the  "  meek,"  the  "  merei- 
fnl,"  the  "  peaoe-maker,"  and  those  who  really 
«  hunger  and  thirst  a/ier  rit/hl»oii*net»," 
If  the  outward  Jewith  ritual,  with  all  its  cere 


could  not,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  says,  "  make  him  that  did  the  service 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,"  how 
can  we  expect,  under  the  Christian  system,  to 
be  benefitted  by  similar  observances,  or  brought 
by  these  into  union  with  God  f  If,  on  the  other 
hoad,  we  know  an  inward  purification  of  heart— 
a  rin  that  easily  besets  us  subdued — a  turbulent 
pMsion  conquered — a  victory  obtained  over  the 
"  lost  of  the  flesh,  tbe  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life,"  by  our  own  mental  labor,  aided  by 
an  inward  grace, — then,  indeed,  we  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  bene- 
fitted ourselves,  and  worshipped  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

The  popular  ideas  concerning  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  minister  tend  to  lessen  tUs  indi- 


vidual labor,  and  make  the  worship  of  the  Deity 
consist  more  in  metaphysical  discourses  concern- 
ing religion,  than  the^rac<u;e  of  religion  itself— 
more  in  the  externals  of  devotion  than  in  humility 
and  solf-denial. 

If  we  look  into  the  professing  Chrigtiau  church, 
we  find  the  world  is  there,  with  her  representa- 
tives, as  much  so  as  she  was  in  tbe  ancient  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  but  we  do  Aot  always  find  the 
Christian  minister  following  Jesus'  great  example 
in  overturning  the  "  tables  of  the  money-changers 
and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves,"  because 
he  finds  it  his  interest  to  countenance  a  worldly 
spirit. 

The  erection  of  magnificent  and  costly  churches 
in  the  midst  of  communities  where  poverty  and 
wantareimploringlystaring  afiBuence  and  extrava- 
gance in  the  face,  and  asking  for  food  and 
raiment,  seems  to  us  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
spirit  and  objects  of  the  gospel ;  yet  it  is  no  nn- 
common  thing  for  Christian  ministers  to  be  em- 
ployed, ybr  the  purpote  ofincreating  the  revenue* 
of  the*e  ettablishmentt. 

It  was  one  of  the  proofs  which  Jesus  gave  of 
the  divine  authority  of  his  mission,  that  the 
"  ffotpel  tea*  preached  to  the  poor" — but  when 
an  eloqnent  and  man-made  ministry  is  required 
— when  the  church  herself  conforms  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world  by  wearing  its  outward  emblems  of 
grandeur, — it  is  found  more  expedient  and  pro- 
fiteble  to  address  the  gospel  to  the  rich. 

Human  learning  and  eloquence,  more  than 
intrinsic  moral  worth,  are  often  the  stepping- 
stones  to  a  fashionable  pulpit.  A  salaried  minis- 
try is  tempted  by  a  popular  "  call,"  and  those 
who  contribute  most  to  ite  support  are  often 
promoted  to  a  high  position  in  the  church,  and 
courted  as  her  worthiest  members,  in  the  absence 
of  that  humble  and  self-denying  life,  which 
would  make  them  what  Jesus  said  such  should 
be,  "  the  light  of  the  world." 

It  was  said  in  the  olden  time,  "  The  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together ;  the  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them  all."    It  is  not  so  now.    lu  our  large 


monies,  its  temple,  priests,  altars,  and  Baorifia«s,J  *and  populous  cities,   it  is  customary  to  have 


fttshlonable  places  of  worship,  in  which  an  odious 
drstinction  is  made  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 

These  costly  edifices,  like  the  heathen  temples 
of  antiquity,  ore  mode  attraotive  to  the  world. 
An  eloquent  preacher  is  employed  to  draw  a 
crowded  andienoe.    The  newspapers  announce, 

that  "  the  Rev. has  accepted  a  call 

to  preach  at  the church.     He  is  an  eloquent 

minister,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory, should  not  fail  to  attend—the  musio  is 
especially  fine." 

The  richly-decorated  pew  is  sold  under  the 
hammer  to  the  highest  bidder ;  he  who  has  the 
most  money  may  secure  the  best  seat,  while  the 
poor,  if  they  are  admitted  at  all,  must  be  saUsfied 
to  remain  in  some  remote  corner.    Thus  the 
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ohvich  aaeames  the  character  of  a  market-place, 
in  which  the  goapel  is  offend  to  those  only  who 
have  the  money  to  bay  it,  and  u  made  as  mneh 
an  article  of  commerce  as  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  a 
bale  of  cotton.  In  apostolic  times,  such  distinc- 
tions in  the  charch  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  were  not  allowable ;  at  least  we  infer  so  from 
the  epistle  of  James :  "  My  brethren,  if  there 
oome  into  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring, 
in  goodly  apparel ;  and  jthere  come  in  also  a  poor 
man  in  vile  raiment :  And  ye  have  respect  to 
him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  anto 
him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say  to 
the  poor,  Stand  thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my 
firatstool :  Are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselres, 
and  are  beeome  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  Ye 
have  despised  the  poor." 

These  evils  cannot  be  cured  until  the  church 
and  the  ministry  cease  to  make  merchandise  of 
the  gospel,  return  to  their  first  love,  and  practi^ 
eaUy  hold  out  the  invitation,  "  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  watiers,  and  he 
that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  bay  and  eat  I 
Yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  wttAotU  money 
and  withmU  price." 

From  New  Thamn  for  the  ProtsitMt  Clertj. 
THE   PaACTIOAL  NATURX  07  OHKIST's  MISSION. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  not  only  to 
save,  and  to  teach,  but  to  cxemplifv  his  precepts. 
If  his  human  lineage  was  noble,  his  birth  was 
lowly  in  the  extreme.  His  parents  were  not 
only  poor  and  in  humble  life,  but  residents  of  a 
district  despised  by  the  rich  and  the  great.  He 
not  only  did  not  appear  in  the  world  as  a  noble 
or  a  king,  but  he  did  not  come  as  a  priest  or  a 
Levite.  His  ministry,  which  did  not  commence 
until  be  reached  a  ripened  manhood,  can  bo  fitly 
characterized  only  in  his  own  words.  When 
John  sent  two  of  bis  disciples  to  Christ,  to  in- 
quire, "Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do 
we  look  for  another  V  The  reply  was  not  an 
exposition  of  his  title  to  the  Messiahship  ;  not 
a  summary  of  his  doctrine ;  neither  a  creed  nor  a 
sermon ;  but, — "  do  and  show  John  those  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk;  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear;  the  dead  are  raised  up, 
and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them."* 
He  announced  a  mission  to  the  poor,  to  the  in- 
firm, the  diseased,  and  the  dying  ;  and  yet  the 
missionary  was  so  poor  himself,  he  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  Of  this  world's  good  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any.  The  chosen 
assistants  of  his  ministry  were  selected  not  only 
from  among  the  poor,  but  from  among  those  en- 
gaged in  the  humblest  and  most  despised  em- 
ployments. They  were  ignorant  and  unlearned 
men,  and  were  even  readily  recognised  to  be  such 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.l    That  they  bad 


*  Matt,  zi.3, 4,3. 


}  Acti  iv.  13. 


high  qualifications  or  aptness  for  the  duties  to 
which  they  were  called,  we  cannot  doubt,  for  they 
were  chosen  by  that  discrimination  which  never 
errs :  and  yet  that  fitness, did  not  consist  in  clear* 
ness  of  apprehension  nor  powers  of  intellect;  for 
it  is  apparent  that  some  of  these  disciples  did 
not  comprehend  many  of  their  Master's  plainest 
teachings  until  after  his  crucifixion.  Under 
these  instructions  they  made  almost  no  progress 
in  theology :  their  labors,  like  those  of  their 
master,  were  works  of  exhortf^tion  and  charity. 
The  personal  efforts  of  Christ  being  chiefly 
among  the  poor,  his  instruments  were  chosen  for 
that  purpose.  The  Love  of  God,  and  the  Lovft 
of  Man,  are  the  keys  of  all  his  doctrines,  and  the 
text  of  his  life  and  labors.  He  came  to  the  poor, 
because  they  were  the  most  numerous,  the  most 
suffering,  the  most  bumble,  the  most  helpless, 
and  the  most  ignorant.  He  regarded  the  poor 
as  the  most  hopeful,  because  least  wedded  to  this 
wwrld.  Not  only  so,  but  he  taught  that  the  door 
of  poverty  was  the  safest  way  to  heaven.  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Ood !  It  is  easier  for  a  oamel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.*'*  He  taught 
that  those  who  trust  in  riches  must  give  up  that 
trust,  which  is  selfishness,  and  beeome  "  poor  in 
spirit,"  before  they  can  ejiter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  never  wearied  in  affording  succour, 
consolation,  and  instruction  to  the  poor.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  lay  np  for  themselves  treasures 
ia  heaven,  and  not  upon  earth.  He  encouraged 
them — "  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  ia  forgotten  before 
God  ?  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore ;  ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. "t  He  taught 
that  the  widow's  mite  was  more  than  all  the 
offerings  of  the  rich.  How  beautifully  did  his 
life  illustrate  this  lesson  1 — "  Take  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  neither  for  tb« 
body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Consider  the 
ravens :  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap :  which 
hsre  neither  store-house  nor  bam ;  and  God 
feedeth  them.  How  much  more  are  ye  better 
than  the  fowls  ?" — ^"  Consider  the  lilies  how  they 
gaaw  :  they  toil  not,  they  epin  not ;  and  yet  I 
say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
net  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  If  then  God  so 
clothe  the  grass,  which  is  to-day  in  the  field, 
and  to-morrow  is  east  into  the  oven ;  how  much 
■■ore  will  he  clothe  yon,  O  ye  of  little  faith."{ 
His  miraculous  power  was  chiefly  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  in  healing  diseases,  casting 
OMt  devils,  in  feeding  the  hungry,  in  calming  the 
tempest.  His  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Sod,  and 
the  Good  Samaritan,  touchingly  enforce  our  duty 
to  the  destitute  and  forsaken.     But  whilst  his 

•  Mark  x.  93—35.  t  Ltike  xii.  6,  7. 

•  }  Lake  xii.  23—38. 
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mission  and  ministrations  were  chiefly  among 
the  poor,  the  rich  and  the  great  vere  not  for- 
gotten, bat  were  also  objects  of  solicitude.  His 
warnings  to  them  are  solemn  and  awful.  For 
their  sakes  his  parable  of  Lazarus  the  beggar, 
who  died  in  the  street,  covered  with  seres,  awi 
went  to  Abraham's  bosom,  institutes  a  dialogue 
between  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  and  one  in  the 
reg|ions  of  eternal  despair,  in  which  the  rich  are 
plainly  told,  that  if  they  will  not  believe  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  would  they  believe 
though  one  rise  from  the  dead  to  warn  them. 
To  the  rich  ruler,  who  had  kept  all  the  command- 
ments from  his  youth  np,  Christ  said,  "  Yet 
lackest  thou  one  thing  :  sell  all  that  thou  hast, 
and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven  :  and  come,  follow  me."*  Ottr 
Lord  did  not  by  this  teach  that  there  should  be 
00  individual  property,  or  that  goods  should  be 
in  common.  The  special  instruction  was  for  the 
particular  man.  His  general  doctrine  is,  "  How 
hardly  shall  they  that  trust  in  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Crod  !  But  what  is  impossible 
with  man,  is  possible  with  God."  He  that  trusts 
in  riches  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Every  disciple  of  Christ  must  be  God's  steward, 
and  hold  his  riches,  if  he  hold  them  at  all,  for 
Him  whose  servant  he  is.  To  one  the  command 
may  be,  "  Sell  all  thou  hast,  give  to  the  poor, 
and  come  and  follow  me;"  because  he  can  be 
saved  only  in  that  way.  To  another  the  com- 
mand may  be,  "  Occupy  till  I  come ;"  adminis- 
ter what  I  have  given  thee  under  the  law-^- 
"  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  until  I  call 
thee  to  account.  Ho  to  whom  riches  prove  a 
snare  and  a  temptation  too  great  for  bis  strength, 
must  give  them  up ;  whilst  he  who  can  hold 
them  as  instruments  of  good,  becomes  the-  ser- 
Tant  of  Qod. 

Christ  took  the  institutions  of  men  as  he  found 
them,  and  seemed  to  require  that  they  should  be 
changed  only  as  the  hearts  of  those  who  lived 
under  them  changed.  He  knew  that  no  change 
eould  be  permanent  unless  founded  in  the  heaiits 
and  minds  of  the  people.  He  did  not  require 
that  the  rich  and  poor  should  change  places,  nor 
that  all  men  should  be  lifted  above  the  state  of 
poverty  j  for  he  said,  "  The  poor  always  ye  hare 
with  }ou."f  He  did  not  require  that  the  master 
should  give  up  his  slave,  nor  that  the  slave  should 
quit  or  resist  his  master.^  He  did  not  offer  r» 
sistance  to  the  laws  or  public  authorities,  or  in 
any  manner  teach  that  his  kingdom  was  of  this 
world.  He  simply  taught  that  men  should  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves,  and  left  that  great 
law  of  human  conduct  to  accomplish  all  the 
changes  and  revolutions  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gress of  his  doctrines  and  the  best  interests  of 


*  I-uke  xviii.  28.  f  John  xii.  8. 

t  Although  we  have  no  record  of  any  instance  of  the 
kind,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  teachings,  was  opposed 
to  all  wrong  and  oppreuion.  •   Ed. 


men.  He  utterly  refused  to  take  any  authority 
or  administration  in  temporal  matters.  To  him 
who  asked  him  to  interfere  in  the  division  of  an 
inheritance,  he  replied,  "  Man,  who  made  me  a 
judge,  or  a  divider  over  youf"*  When  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  was  brought  to  him 
for  judgment,  he  said,  "  He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 
And  when  her  aoctisers  had  slunk  away,  he  said 
to  the  woman,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go, 
and  sin  no  more."f  He  did  ,not  require  him 
whom  he  exhorted  to  sell  his  goods,  to  bring  the 
proceeds  to  him  for  distribution,  but  to  give  to 
the  poor  himself.  To  those  who  tempted  him 
in  regard  to  paying  tribute  to  the  Boman  em- 
perors, he  replied,  "  Render  unto  Csesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."|  To  Pilate  he  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  worId."§ 

The  most  striking  illuatration  of  our  Saviour's 
life  and  doctrines  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
exemplification  or  parable.  When  all  nations 
are  gathered  before  the  final  Judge,  and  when 
the  blessed  are  placed  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
guilty  on  his  left, — "  Then  shall  the  King  say 
unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  for  I  was 
an  hungered,  and  ye  gavo  me  meat:  I  was 
thirsty,  and  yo  gave  we  drink  :  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  mo  in  :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me : 
sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye 
came  unto  me."  And  to  the  question  of  the 
righteous,  when  had  they  done  these  things,  the 
reply  is,  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Inasmuch  as 
ye  hare  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."||  The  con< 
demnation  of  the  wicked  is  placed  upon  the 
ground  that"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."^ 
There  is  here  nothing  about  churches,  creeds, 
confessions,  catechisms,  prayer-books ;  nothing 
of  theology,  faith,  or  doctrine  ;  and  yet  this  is 
the  latt  judgment,  characterized  by  the  final 
Judge  Himself. 

Can  it  be  more  strongly  enforced  that  the 
mission  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  on  earth  is  one 
of  charity  and  mercy  ?  If  the  tree  bear  not 
these  fruits,  it  is  none  of  his  planting.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  who  loves  God 
supremely,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  cannot 
err  fatally  in  his  theology. 


He  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left 
worth  keeping.\ 


*  Luke  xii.  U. — This  is  somewhat  in  contrast  wHh 
the  coarse  of  the  Bishops  of  the'  Established  Church 
of  England,  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  administia- 
tion  of  estates,  and  have  become  judges  and  dividers 
over  their  fellow-men. 

f  John  viii.  7,11.  J  Matt.  xxii.  21. 

j  John  xviii.  36.  B  Matthew  xxv.  31. 

iJbid.  xzv.  45. 
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CXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTEB  OF  A  COBaSSPONDENT 

IN   EUROPE. 
Conllnned  from  pageSM. 

In  the  course  of  our  journeyings,  we  visited 
Colchester,  Engltind,  a  pface  in  which  we  were 
mnch  interested.  It  is  an  old  Roman  city,  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  ancient  wall  still  stand- 
ing, and  recently  in  digging  in  the  streets,  they 
came  to  an  old  Koman  mosaic  pavement.  One 
point  of  interest  to  us  was  the  castle,  that  was 
taken  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Cromwell. 
It  is  now  a  ruin  of  conrso,  and  we  walked  over 
its  old  walls.  At  the  top  of  one  of  its  wings, 
grows  an  ancient  sycamore  tree,  and  the  wall 
flower  and  ivy  droop  about  in  careless  festoons, 
that  make  it  gay  in  a  green  old  age.  There  is 
a  dark  and  dismal  dangoon  here,  where  James 
Pamell,  mentioned  in  Sewell's  History,  was  con- 
fined and  died.  He  was  the  youth  of  whom 
George  Fox  spoke  as  coming  to  hi*  house  to  ask 
counsel.  He  was  led,  a  prisoner,  many  miles  to 
this  place,  barefooted,  and  after  about  ten  months 
confinement,  died,  a  martyr  to  the  truth.  In  the 
records  of  Colchester  monthly  meeting  are  pre- 
served to  this  day,  copious  manuscripts  written 
by  thi.i  young  lad,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  yeajs.  Just  opposite  the  castle  is  an 
old  church,  part  of  it  a  ruior,  where  he  once  went 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salration  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  as  he  came  out,  he  was  struck  upon 
the  shoulders  by  a  heavy  rod,  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  persecutors,  and  was  told  to  take  that 
for  Christ's  sake.  He  meekly  replied,  "  Friend ! 
I  do  receive  it  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,"  and  went 
on  his  way.  A  stune  was  pointed  out  on  which 
he  used  to  sit  in  his  solitude,  and  as  we  sat 
npon  it,  we  could  but  say.  The  martyr  spirit ! 
where  is  it  now  f  His  remains  lie  in  the  oastle 
yard.* 

*  Tbit  estimable  yontb  was  convinced  by  George 
Fox  at  Carlisle,  and  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
the  sixccenth  year  or  bis  age.  He  became  a  powerful 
minister  of  the  gospel,  travelled  extensively  in  its 
service,  and  was  made  instrumental  in  awakening 
many  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  While  at  Cogges- 
hall,  he  attended  a  meeting  appointed  by  the  Indepen- 
dents, to  pray  a^iainst  the  spreading  of  error,  by  which 
tbey  meant  the  doctrine  ot  the  Quakers.  He  felt  him- 
self called  opon  to  defend  the  Society  from  abuse  and 
misrepresentation,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  and  maeiatracy.  For 
this  be  was  apprebended,  and  committed  to  Colchester 
cattle,  where  he  was  closely  conliued  till  the  next 
assizes  at  Chelmsford,  when  he  was  fastened  to  a 
chain  with  felons  and  murderers,  and  led  twenty 
miles  thrnugb  the  country,  remaining  chained  both 
day  and  night.  He  defended  himself  against  his  ac- 
cusers with  Christian  boldness,  declaring  that  "  he  did 
not  think  it  either  criminal  or  unjust,  to  call  an  un- 
jott  judge,  unrighteous,  a  persecutor,  perseeator,  or 
a  deceiver,  deceiver."  He  was  indicted  for  a  riot, 
and  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of  the  judge,  the  jury 
were  unable  to  agree  npon  a  verdict.  He  was  then 
fined  £40,  which,  as  be  had  committed  no  wrong,  he 
could  not  conscientiously  pay.  He  was  thercrore  re- 
eommitted^to  prison  at  Colchester,  where  be  was  treat- 


,  Benjamin  Layf  was  also  born  in  Colchester, 
i  and  was  confined  in  or  about  thai  same  castle,  for 
I  going  to  one  of  the  churches  on  a  "  communion 
'  Sunday,"  with  soma  bread  and  cheese,  and  after 
the  minister  commenced  the  service,  he  an- 
Boanced  to  the  people  that  he  had  bread  and 
cheese  in  his  pocket,  which'would  do  as  well  »t 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  priest,  whereupon,  he 
was  ordered  into  confinement.  He  and  his 
friends  talked  something  of  prosecuting  the 
priest  for  false  imprisonment,  on  hearing  which 
the  latter  sent  him  word  that  he  might  oome 
out,  but  he  replied  that  as  the  priest  had  put  him 
ia,  he  should  take  him  out..  So  the  poor  parson 
had  to  humiliate  himself  and  go  to  the  release  of 
his  own  prisoner.  There  is  a  true  story  about 
Benjamin  Lay,  that  I  believe  is  not  on  record. 
He  was  a  maker  of  leathern  breeches,  and  the 
memorial  of  his  trade,  and  of  his  benevolence  too, 
exists  in  Colchester  to  this  day. 

It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  time,  to  give  to 
the  children  of  the  charity  school  of  the  parish, 
once  a  year,  each  a  blue  coat  and  a  pair  of 
stockings,  but  their  breeches  had  to  be  supplied 
at  home,  if  supplied  at  all.  Benjamin  thought 
it  a  pity  tliat  their  wardrobe  should  not  be  com- 
pleted, and  80  he  undertook  the  task  of  present, 
ingeach  juvenile  with  a  pair  of  leathern  breeches. 
To  measure  two  hundred  legs  would  have  added 
materially  to  bis  work,  so  he  took  the  Yankee 
plan  of  guessing.  M  hen  all  were  finished,  the 
boys  were  duly  arranged  fur  the  operation  of 
harnessing,  and  tradition  tells  of  the  curious 
scenes  that  transpired  under  the  transforming 
hand  of  the  philanthropist,  how  that  the  youn{ 
legs  were  placed  in  longitudinal  order  into  the 
superior  entrance  to  the  leatherns,  but  finding 
them  too  diminutive  to  admit  easily  the  rotund 
projections,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  gearing 
were  duly  supported  by  a  strong  hand  on  each 
side,  and  while  the  amiable  expectants  still  stood 
within,  they  were  lifted  up  and  shaken,  so  as  to 
project  the  feet  below  the  buckle  straps  at  the 
end  of  the  trowsers. 

Bat  at  last  they  were  all  supplied,  and  though 
not  exactly  fitted,  were  doubtless  well  pleased 
to  be  decently  covered  by  these  durable  additions 
to  their  toilette.  The  teachers  and  parents  wert- 
likewise  well  pleased,  and  the  custom  continues 
to  this  day.  Tbe  parish  school  children  of  Col- 
chester still  wear  the  same  kind  of  dress.  It 
was  a  master  stroke  of  policy  in  friend  Lay,  as 
well  as  a  kindness,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  grist 
to  his  mill  in  future  time,  but  that  the  schools 
of  the  established  church  should  be  indebted  to 

ed  with  great  cruelty,  and  finally  yielded  up  his  life, 
leaving  an  exa.mple  to  survivors  of  Chiistian  heroism, 
patience  under  suffering,  and  constancy  in  the  truth. 

Ed. 
f  Benjamin  Ltiy  was  born  in  Great  Britain,  A.  D. 
1677,  and  died  in  Pennsylvania,  A.  D.  17.')9,  agrd  83 
years.     This  remarkable  man  was  one  of  the  fint  op- 
poMrt  of  slavery  and  tbe  slave  trade.  Ed. 
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an  eccentric  Quaker  for  their  nniform  or  dreEs,  is 
a  gingnlar  fact.  We  saw  also  the  house  of 
Stephen  Criap,  who  waa  convinced  by  the  minis- 
try of  James  Pamell,  and  became  himself  an 
eminent  minister  in  the  Society. 

[To  be  contlnned.] 

ExtraeUfrom  a  Memoir  o/Riohard  Rbtnolds, 
6y  his  grand-daughter. 

(CoDtlnu«d  from  page  550  ) 

He  bad  ever  regarded  the  possession  of  wealth 
as  entailing  very  grave  responsibilities  upon  the 
possessor ;  and  he  felt  that  the  accumulation  of 
property  was  more  (5  be  deprecated  than  desired. 
He  earnestly  wished  for  more  leisure  for  reading 
and  reflection,  and  also  believing  that  a  life  free 
from  the  engrossment  of  time  and  mind,  which 
the  management  of  so  large  a  concern  involved, 
would  be  more  conducive  to  his  own  religious 
advancement,  he  gave  up  his  shares  in  the  iron- 
works at  Ketley  to  his  sons  William  and  Joseph. 

His  son  William  was  well  known  as  an  emi- 
neotly  sciuntific  and  intelligent  man  ;  his  taste 
for  mechanics,  his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit '  of 
knowledge,  his  energy  and  activity,  particularly 
qualified  him  to  render  valuable  assistance  to 
his  father,  and  he  had  for  some  time  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  works.  He 
carried  out  ereat  improvements  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  colleries  and  iron  mines  were 
worked,  introducing  new  machinery,  and  avail- 
ing himself  with  much  ingenuity  of  the  discove- 
ries in  chemistry  and  the  practical  experience 
of  other  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

He  was  the  first  to  bring  into  successful  and 
permanent  operation  the  transit  of  canal  boata  by 
means  of  inclined  plains,  where  great  inequali- 
ties of  surface  and  a  deficiency  of  water  were  un- 
favorable to  the  ordinary  system  of  locks.  The 
first  work  of  this  kind  which  ho  executed  was 
completed  in  1788,  and  is  described  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Telford  in  Plymley's  Agricultural  Re- 
port for  Shropshire. 

Since  the  practicabilily  of  inclined  planes  has 
been  established  by  the  success  of  the  Ketley 
plane,  but  few  Acts  have  been  passed  for  new 
canals,  without  a  clause  authorizing  the  Company 
to  erect  inclined  planes  instead  of  locks,  if  ttiey 
should  be  found  most  advisable. 

Other  instances  of  William  Reynold's  me- 
chanical skill  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Telford,  in 
conneotiun  with  the  canals  and  improvements,  in 
this  part  of  Shropshire ;  and  he  also  notices  the 
mistake  of  Fulton  in  claiming  the  invention  of 
the  inclined  plane. 

Leaving  the  Ketley  Iron-Works,  then,  in 
such  good  hands,  in  the  year  1789,  on  the  19th 
of  February,  Richard  Reynolds  went  to  reside 
in  the  house  which  he  had  formerly  occupied 
at  Coalbrook  Dale. 

The  year  1803  was  marked  by  severe  domes- 
tic affliction.     In  April  he  had  an  attack  of  ^in- 


fluenza, which  had  ncarlv  proved  fatal,  and 
whilst  confined  to  his  bed,  his  wife  was  taken  ill 
with  the  same  disease,  and,  not  having  strength 
to  resist  it,  she  rapidly  sank,  and  after  a  week's 
illness,  peacefully  breathed  her  last,  closing  her 
benevolent  and  exemplary  lifo  with  nnafifected 
piety  and  resignation. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  his  eldest  son,  after  a 
long  and  painful  illness,  was  released  from  a 
lifo  which  had  latterly  been  one  of  much  suffer- 
ing ;  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  wife  of  his 
youngest  son,  Joseph,  was  called  from  the  over- 
sight of  a  large  family  of  young  children,  at  a 
time  when,  humanly  speaking,  a  continuance  of 
her  care  was  as  important  to  their  welfare,  as  her 
affection  was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  their 
father ;  but  He,  whose  very  self  is  love,  in  wis- 
dom inscrutable,  removed  her  hence.  Thus,  in 
the  sliort  space  of  three  months,  he  was  bereaved 
of  three  beloved  members  of  his  family.  In  the 
course  of  this  year,  he  made  preparations  for 
leaving  Shropshire ;  many  of  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  his  residence  there,  were  broken, 
and  as  he  no  longer  considered  that  he  was 
required  by  any  claims  of  duty  to  remain  at 
Coulbrook  Dale,  in  April,  1804,  he  removed  to 
Bristol,  having  taken  a  house  in  St.  James's 
Square. 

In  this  large  city  my  grandfather  soon  found 
ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  benevolent 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  and  lessen  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  various  public  charities, 
being  the  founder  of  the  Samaritan  Society,  and 
giving  his  warm  and  liberal  support  to  others, 
particularly  the  Strangers'  Friend,  Miserieordia, 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Infirmary  and  the 
Aims-Houses.  The  increa.«e  of  the  population, 
and  the  diminished  value  of  money,  pressed  so 
heavily  on  some  of  these  institutions,  that  the 
intentions  and  expectations  of  their  founders  and 
original  promoters  could  not  be  fulfilled  without 
further  support.  He  solicited  personally  and 
by  letter,  subscriptions  on  a  large  scale  for  aug- 
menting the  fund  for  the  payment  of  a  .weekly 
sum  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  alms-houses,  going 
from  house  to  house, — by  his  own  zeal  kindling 
that  of  others, — and  by  the  authority  which 
his  own  liberality  gave  him,  exercising  a  degree 
of  influence  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
possessed  over  those  whom  he  knew  could  afford 
to  contribute  largely.  One  gentleman  to  whom 
he  applied,  of  acknowledged  wealth  and  import- 
ance in  the  city,  had  given  him  a  check  for 
£500,  and  be  left  the  room,  but  returned  in- 
stantly, saying  he  would givehim  back  the  check, 
as  Such  a  sum  from  him  would  do  the  causo 
more  harm  than  good.  The  gentleman  imme- 
diately wrote  another  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  He  himself  gave  £2,000  (one  of 
his  friends  says  four,)  to  this  fund,  and  four 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Trinity  Alms-honses. 
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The  knowledge  of  his  desire  to  avoid  even 
the  appearanoe  of  ostentation  would  make  his 
fiuailj  wish  to  be  guided  by  the  same  spirit  in 
speaking  of  him  ;  yet,  as  he  is  now  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  opinion,  a  few  instances  of  that 
benevolence  for  which  he  was  in  his  life-time  so 
widely  known  and  so  gratefully  regarded,  coald 
not  properly  be  left  unrecordeid ;  and  it  seems 
right  to  give  some  insight  into  the  practical  ef- 
fects upon  his  own  conduct,  of  the  high  estimate 
he  had  formed  of  what  is  required  of  those  who 
are  rich  in  this  world's  possessions,  although  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  give  any  complete  state- 
ment. In  another  point  of  view,  also,  this  tes- 
timony to  the  undeviating  consistency  with 
which  he  acted  up  to  the  principles  he  adopted 
and  enforceed  is  desirable.  He  strongly  disap- 
proved of  making  charitable  bequests  by  will, 
and  left  no  legacies  of  this  nature  in  his  own ;  and 
it  is  therefore  only  doing  him  justice  to  state 
some  of  the  cases  in  which  he  bestowed  consider- 
able  amounts  of  money  during  his  life-time. 

The  numerous  committees  on  which  he  acted 
brought  under  his  notice  and  consideration  the 
fluctuation  to  which  institutions-entirely  depend- 
ant upon  annual  subscriptions  were  liable ;  with 
him,  to  become  aware  of  an  evil,  was  to  excite 
the  wish  and  the  endeavor  to  remove  it,  and  in 
1808  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  jei0,500 
which  was  by  them  invested  in  lands  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, the  income  arising  from  the  rente 
of  these  estates,  after  contingent  expenses  were 
paid,  to  be  distributed  between  seven  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  Bristol,  named  in  the 
deed  of  trust,  in  such  a  manner  and  proportion, 
either  to  one  alone  or  between  any,  as  should  at 
the  time  appear  expedient  to  the  trustees — this, 
under  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  trust 
deed.  An  addition  to  the  Infirmary  being 
greatly  wanted,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
that  object,  also  subscribing  twenty-six  hundred 
pounds.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  com- 
mitee  received  an  anonymous  donation  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  entertaining  no  doubt  who  was 
the  giver;  and  on  the  fullowing  day  one  of  their 
number  happening  to  meet  Richard  Reynolds, 
thanked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  for 
his  acceptable  donation.  He  did  not  deny  it, 
but  said,  "  Thou  hast  no  authority  for  saying  I 
sent  the  money ;"  and  on  the  gentleman  repeat- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
Committee,  and  refusing  to  be  thus  satisfied,  my 
grandfather  quietly  said,  <'  Well,  I  see  thou  art 
determined  that  I  should  give  you  a  thousand 
pounds;"  and  the  next  day  they  received  a  do- 
nation of  that  sum  with  his  name,  thus  doubling 
bis  first  contribution.  To  these  gifts  mny  be 
added,  besides,  his  annual  subscription,  donations 
of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  the 
Strangers'  Friend,  JC900  to  the  Miscricordia, 
jgSOO  to  the  Refuge,  the  same  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  to  tho  Bible  Society  £900.    Of, 


several  other  smaller  amounts,  one  only  from  ita 
purpose  need  be  mentioned — that  of  iSSOO  to 
Temple  Parish,  towards  providing  a  better  sup- 
ply of  water  for  the"poor. 

Many  of  his  letters  refer  to  the  interest'  he 
took  in  various  benevolent  institutions  and  pro- 
jeoto  in  other  places  besides  Bristol,  and  hi* 
desire  to  relieve  distress  wherever  it  existed,  and 
of  whatever  description.  In  several  instances 
he  paid  the  debts  of  persons  confined  for  debt  in 
prison;  one  case,  in  1798,  was  that  of  two  men, 
who,  with  their  wives  and  twenty-two  children, 
were  imprisoned  in  a  small  room  in  the  King's 
Bench.  Their  distressing  situation  was  made 
known  to  him,  and  he  procured  their  release. 
Unwilling  to  be  known  as  the  giver  of  large  ' 
sums,  he>  frequently  gave  his  name  with  his 
subscription,  and  forwarded  a  further  and  larger 
contribution  anonymously,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  distress  in  Germany,  when  he  privately 
added  j£500  to  the  sum  given  with  his  name. 
It  was,  for  many  years,  his  habit  to  employ 
others  to  act  for  him  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
in  dispensing  such  sums  as  he  wished  to  devote 
to  charitable  purposes,  in  every  case,  with  a 
scrupulous  care  that  his  name  should  not  be 
known.  To  one  party  in  London  he  remitted 
£20,000,  during  the  distress  in  1795. 

He  had  four  almoners  constantly  employed  in 
Bristol,  who  brought  their  accounts  to  him  every 
week,  which  contained  the  names  of  each  person 
or  family  who  had  been  relieved,  the  sum  given, 
and  the  circumstances.  He  was  very  particular 
in  requiring  them,  when  applied  to  by  beggars, 
to  go  at  the  instant  to  their  bouse  or  lodgings, 
OB  this  promptitude  prevented  the  parties  having 
time  to  prepare  for  the  visit  of  inspection. 
Whenever  he  found  that  any  person  was  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  more  than  one  of  hu 
agents,  their  name  was  struck  off  the  list. 

Possessed  of  an  annnd  income  of  many  thou- 
sands, his  style  of  living  remained  perfectly 
simple;  there  was  every  needful  and  substantial 
comfort,  and  an  open-handed  readiness  to  pro- 
vide for  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  convenience 
of  those  who  shared  his  unliinited  hospitality, 
yM  without  displiiy,  or  indulgence  in  luxuries — 
hence  but  a  small  proportion  of  his  income  was 
spent  upon  himself, — the  remainder  flowed  in 
the  continuous  and  bountiful  stream  of  a  well- 
regulated  aod  catholic  benevolence.  While  re- 
ceiving the  heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude  of 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  person.tUy 
thanking  him,  he  always  directed  such  feelings 
to  the  Source  of  all  Qood.  "  My  talent,"  he 
said  to  a  friend,  "  is  the  meanest  of  all  talents,  a 
little  sordid  dust :  but  as  the  man  in  the  parable 
who  had  but  one  talent  was  accountable,  I  am 
also  accountable  for  the  talent  that  I  possess, 
humble  as  it  is — to  the  great  Lord  of  all." 

(To  b*  conllnatdj 
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For  Mead>'  IntelUg*ae«r. 

Tbo  beautifal  Inngnage  of  the  Paalmist  mae 
perhaps  never  more  fuUj  realized  than  it  has 
been  the  present  season  thonghoat  our  land— 
"  Thou  openest  thine  band  and  satisfiest  the  desire 
of  every  living  thing."  We  cannot  be  too  thank- 
ful for  our  innumerable  blessings,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  to  consider  how  different  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  all,  but  especiallj  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  cities  if  this  had  been  a  suttimer  of 
drought  and  consequent-  scarcity.  We  hail  the 
reduction  of  prices  of  articles  essential  for  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast.  W. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  ELEVENTH  MONTH  S4, 1^. 

For  the  information  of  our  subscribers  gene- 
rally, we  publish  the  following  as  the  rate  of 
postage  charged  on  this  paper  when  paid  in  ad- 
vance at  the  office  where  received. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  this 
County, fh-ee. 

To  actual  subscribers,  for  one  copy,  in  the 
State,  ....  IS  cts.  per  annum. 

For  the  same,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,        .         .         .         .26  ctt.  per  annum. 


who  addresaiBS  them  would  perhaps  hesitate  to 
peril  his  worldly  interest,  by  freely  handing  forth 
its  blessed  truths,  even  should  they  have  pierced 
the  film  which  has  been  allowed  to  gather  upon 
his  own  eyes.  Truly  is  the  interrogation  of  the 
Master  applicable  to  many  in  our  land  who  stand 
as  teachers  of  the  people — "  Do  ye  [not  err,  be- 
cause ye  know  not  the  scriptures  nor  the  power 
of  God?" 


"  Governor  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  has  recom- 
mended the  15th  day  of  November  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  in 
view  of  the  abatement  of  the  awful  pestilence 
that  has  desolated  two  of  the  cities  of  the  State. 
The  Governor  disclaims  all  authority  to  require 
or  control  the  case,  but  simply  recommends  that 
all  the  people  unite  in  rendering  homage  and 
thanksgiving." — Ledger. 

The  above  paragraph  has  probably  been  read 
by  thousands  rapidly  and  thoughtlessly,  like 
most  Other  parts  of  a  newspaper.  To  as  it  hts 
suggested  serious  reflections,  and  the  fifty-eighth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  has  arrested  our  minds  with 
solemn  force,  as  a  peculiarly  appropriate  con- 
ment  thereon. 

The  people  to  whom  this  recommendation  ef 
the  Governor  was  given,  no  doubt  responded  by  a 
eealous  outward  demonstration  of  thanksgiving, 
according  to  the  present  form  and  manner. 

They  partook  of  the  sumptuous  meal,  and 
arrayed  in  costly  attire,  perhaps  procured  by  de- 
priving many  of  the  necessary  comforts  of  life, 
flocked  to  their  "steeple  houses"  to  hear  portions  of 
that  volume  which  is  full  of  strong  reproof  against 
the  evils  which  they  earnestly  uphold,  and  even 
nsist   are  sanctioned  in  its  pages;   while   In 


Uniform  weiqhts,  measubes  and  coins. — 
An   international  association  for  instituting  a 
uniform  system  of  coins,  weights  and  measures, 
has   been  lately  held  in  Paris ;   at  which  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  represented  by  the  attendance  of 
their  respective  minist«rs.  "  Four  propositions," 
says  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  "  were  carried,  having  for  their  object, 
the  publication  of  a  work  in  French,  giving,  in 
a  clear  and  concise  form,  the  history  of  the  di£Fcr- 
ent  systems  of  coins,  weights  and  measures  in  all 
parts  of  the   world,  and   the  necessity  of  the 
mutual  effort  of  all  nations  to  enlighten   their 
respective  countries  on    the  subject  by  such 
means  as  were  open  to  them ;  after  the  passing 
of  which,  it  was  resolved  that  a  permanent  inter- 
national committee  should  be  immediately  con- 
stituted at  Paris,  to  be  composed,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  members  of  each  of  the  countries 
represented  in  the  association." 

The  suggestion  of  the  Ledger  upon  this  sub- 
ject, is  worthy  of  attention  : 

"  As  Congress  will  soon  assemble  at  Washing- 
ton, it  presents  a  favorable  opportunity  to  iuitiate 
a  reform  so  important  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  civilized  world,  by  adopting  the  decimal 
system  for  weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  for 
coins.  This  is  the  most  certain  mode  to  help 
along  the  work." 

And,  we  may  add,  if  effected,  will  at  least 
simplify  and  lessen  mathematical  labors,  which, 
if  nothing  further  will  be  gained,  is  an  import- 
ant consideration. 


Markixs,— At  Upper  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  Sev- 
enth-day the  10th  inst.,  according  to  the  order  of 
Friends,  Franklin  Matlace  to  Margarst  B. War- 
rington. 

Died,— On  the  13th  inst.,  Danikl  Jerome  Beke- 
ZET,  son  of  John  and  Elina  Benezet,  of  Mullica 
Hill,  N.  J.,  aged  4  years. 

Perfect  oonfldenoe  between  parent  and  child 
is  a  sevonfold  shield  against  temptation. 
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In  a  former  number  we  pnUbhed  portions  of 
a  letter  from  a  friend  in  attendance  at  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting ;  ainco  which  the  printed  minates 
have  been  received,  from  which  we  extract  some 
additional  particulars. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  oon- 
cema  was  published  in  the  S8d  No.  of  the  In- 
telligencer. 

Extract*  from  the  Minute*  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, hdd  tn  Baltimore,  iy  adjournment*,  from 
(he  2%th  of  the  Tenth  month  to  the  l*t  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  indvxive. 

Certificates  and  Minutes  for  the  following 
Friends,  who  are  acceptably  with  us  at  this  time, 
from  within  the  limits  of  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
were  received  and  read,  viz. : 

Eleazer  Havihnd,  a  minister  from  Nine  Part- 
ners Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. ;  Alice  Chandler, 
a  minister  from  Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  Del.  j 
Bachel  Hicks,  a  ministerfromWestbury  Monthly 
Meeting,  Long  Island;  Rachel  W.  Barker,  a 
minister  from  Oswego  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.; 
Elihu  Barnard,  a  minister  from  Penn's  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.;  Jacob  and  Deborah 
Willetts,  elders,  from  Nine  Partners  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  Y. ;  David  Wilson,  an  elder  from 
Centre  Monthly  Meeting,  Del. ;  Amos  Garretson, 
an  elder  from  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio. 

By  the  Boport  from  Fairfax  Quarterly  Mcet- 
.ing,  the  Meeting  is  informed  that  the  times  of 
holding  Alexandria  Preparative  and  Monthly 
Meetings  have  been  changed,  each  one  week 
earlier  in  the  month  than  heretofore,  so  that  the 
Preparative  Meeting  will  in  future  be  held  the 
Rth  day  after  the  first  2d  day,  and  the  Monthly 
Meeting  the  5th  day  after  the  second  2d  day  in 
the  month. 

Acceptable  Epistles  were  received  from  our 
brethren  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Gene- 
see Yearly  Meetings,  which  were  read  to  our 
edification  and  comfort;  and  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare,  as  way  may  open,  suitable 
communications  from  this  to  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond. 

The  following  Beport  was  received  from  the 
Standing  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Fair 
Hill  Boarding  School  Property,  wnich  was  read, 
and  wad  satisfactory  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  viz. : 

To  the  Tearly  Meeting  now  aitting : 

The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Fair 
Hill  Boarding  School  Property,  report : 

That  a  part  of  their  number  attended  the 
regular  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  Sixth 
month  last,  and  were  gratified  at  the  evident 
care  (hat  had  been  taken  to  inculcate  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught. 

The  improvement  in  the  &rm  and  buildings, 
under  the  judicious  management  of  the  ooon- 
pants,  is  beooming  each  year  mon>  apparent 


The  Committee  would  suggest  to  any  Friends, 
who  may  know  of  a  young  woman  who  would 
wish  to  oecome  qualified  for  teaching,  and  has 
not  the  requisite  means,  that  they  make  appli- 
cation to  some  member  of  the  Committee  as  soon 
as  practicable,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  a 
proper  consideration,  and  the  benefit  intended 
to  be  oonferred  on  such,  by  educating  one  each 
year  free  of  charge,  may  be  more  widely  ex- 
tended. 

The  vacancy  for  the  present  session  has  been 
filled,  and  the  Committee  would  suggest  that,  in 
future,  application  should  be  made  before  its 
regular  meeting,  that  is  held  the  third  day  after 
the  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Sixth 
month. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee, 

Benjamin  P.  Mooee, 
Richard  T.  Bentlet, 
Martha  E.  Ttson, 

LtDIA  jEFI'EaiEB. 

The  meeting  having  entered  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  State  of  Society,  as  exhibited 
by  the  answers  to  the  queries  from  our  several 
Quarterly  Meetings,  proceeded  under  a  precious 
covering  of  solemnity,  through  the  third  Query 
inclusive. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  having  resumed 
the  oonsideration  of  the  State  of  Society,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  remainder  of  the  Queries, 
and  the  answers  thereto,  during  which  much 
salutairy  counsel  was  given,  and  the  travellers 
Zionward  encouraged  to  hold  on  their,  way.  A 
summary  was  agreed  upon  as  nearly  representing 
the  state  of  society  throughout  our  borders  since 
last  year. 

The  evidence  afforded  in  the  answers  to  the 
Queries,  that  many  of  our  members  eontinue  to 
neglect  the  attendance  of  our  religious  meetings, 
particularly  those  held  near  the  middle  of  the 
week,  has  caused  much  anxiety  and  oonoein 
upsB  the  present  occasion;  and  Friends  were 
earnestly  and  affectionately  entreated  to  labor 
diligently  after  a  right  qualification  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  this,  "  our  reasonable  ser- 
viou." 

As  we  are  faithful  in  this  religious  engago- 
meat,  its  intimate  connection  with  the  fulfilment 
of  the  first  and  great  commandment,  ''Thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength," 
will  be  understood,  and  the  necessity  appears 
manifest  that  an  offering  without  reserve  or 
blemish  is  required  at  our  hands ;  and  as  we  are 
concerned  to  lay  our  foniidation  here,  our  ability 
to  perform  all  our  social,  civil  and  religious 
duties,  will  thereby  increase,  and  thus  we  shall 
oome  to  know  that  the  second  commandment, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is 
likQ  nato  the  first,  and  that  upon  these  two  cob^ 
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mandmenta  hang  all  the  law  and  the  Prophets, 
embracing  every  minor  obligation  which  de- 
volves upon  UB.  As  we  become  thus  rightly 
concerned  on  our  own  account,  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  true  interests  and  welfiire  of  our  fami- 
lies and  neighbors  will  be  felt,  and  onr  desires 
increase  that  they  also  may  become  partakers  at 
the  bountiful  table  spread  in  that  "  banqueting 
house  where  the  banner  over  us  is  love.'' 

We  have  never  been  favored  to  see  with 
greater  clearness  than  on  the  present  occasion, 
that  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law."  The 
lansuage  has  been  proclaimed  amongst  us  "  Ood 
ia  Love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwelleth 
in  God  and  God  in  him."  While  the  heart  ia 
under  the  blessed  influence  of  this  divine  prin- 
ciple, there  can  be  no  tale-bearing  or  detraction ; 
no  wars  or  oppressions  of  any  kind ;  no  injostice, 
or  anything  that  would,  in  the  least  degree, 
injure  any  one,  or  render  him  unhappy ;  bat  on 
the  contrary,  there  would  be  continual  patience, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  meekness  and  all  those 
heavenly  virtue",  the  practice  of  which  so  greatly 
enobles  man,  and,  by  rendering  Hit  creatures 
happy,  bringd  glory  to  the  great'  Creator.  "Let 
^onr  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  others  see- 
ing your  good  works  may,"by  corresponding  ac- 
tions, "  glorify  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven." 
It  is  an  interesting  truth,  that  we  have  it  contin- 
ually in  our  power  to  bring  glory  to  God  by  in- 
creasing the  happiness  of  His  creatures.  Ite  is 
in  want  of  nothing.  We  can  add  nothing  ia.His 
happiness.  In  His  unbounded  love  and  good- 
ness He  created  man  for  man's  own  enjoyment; 
and  when  we  dwell  in  love,  in  innocence,  and  in 
purity,  as  we  thereby  experience  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  ourselves,  and  contribute 
most  to  the  happiness  of  those  around  us,  we  ful- 
fil, t«  the  greatest  degree,  the  object  of  onr  crea- 
tion, and  bring  the  highest  glory  and  honor  to 
the  Author  of  our  existence. 

But,  like  His  good  gifVs  in  the  outward,  this 
Love  must  bo  labored  for  and  cultivated.  We 
must  desire  and  ask  before  we  can  obtain.  The 
injnnetion  is,  "  Ask,  and  ye  thall  receite."  But 
we  must  ask  in  faith,  and  "faith  without  works 
is  dead."  So  we  should  continually  labor  to 
keep  tel/  in  subjection;  to  regard  oundvet  las 
and  ofhert  more ;  to  dwell  in  humility  snd  in 
meekness,  and  endeavor  to  entertain  none  other 
than  feelings  of  kindness  and  charity  towards  all 
the  family  of  man,  and  never  say  aught  that  is 
disparaging,  or  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one ; 
then,  by  such  labor,  will  the  heart  become  grad- 
ually filled  with  that  Love  that  brings  "  Gloiy 
to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good- 
will to  men." 

A  concern  for  the  guarded  religious  education 
of  youth  has  been  impressively  revived  in  this 
meeting.  To  watch  the  opening  faculties  of  the 
mind,  to  guard  it  against  the  blighting  efbots  of 
evil  communications,  and  to  foster  m  it  every. 


germ  of  goodness  implanted  by  the  Author  of 
our  being,  should  be  the  constant  cfifort  of  paren- 
tal care  and  is,  when  rightly  performed,  capable 
of  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of  spiritual  enjoyment. 
We  believe  the  infant  mind  comes  pure  from  the 
hand  of  its  Creator,  but  is  possessed  of  desires 
and  propensities  that  will  lead  to  evil,  if  not  sub- 
jected to  the  restraining  and  regenerating  influ- 
ence of  divine  grace,  which  is  offered  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  all.  How  important,  then,  that  it 
should  be  kept  as  "  a  garden  enclosed,"  anj  that 
every  plant  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  planting 
should  be  protected  and  prescr\'ed. 

The  reading  of  pernicious  publications  is,  in 
this  age,  a  fruitful  source  of  evil,  and  requires 
the  exercise  of  judicious  care  on  the  part  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians.  As  a  means  of  their  pre- 
servation and  improvement,  the  selection  of  in- 
structive reading  for  the  young,  and  the  supply 
of  suitable  books  for  Friends'  families,  was  re- 
commended to  the  individual  care  of  our  mem- 
bers. 

The  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  an 
humble  reliance  upon  divine  aid  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  blessed  truths  they  contain,  is 
felt  to  be  a  subject  of  deep  religious  concern. 
^  hen  we  consider  that  the  Sacred  Volume  con- 
tains the  earliest  leoord  of  our  race,  the  instruc- 
tive writings  of  inspired  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  holy  Jesus — the  author 
of  our  religion — no  other  work  can  be  compared 
with  it,  in  either  interest  or  importance. 

A  lively  concern  was  expressed  that  our 
righteous  testimony  against  Slavery  may  be 
faithfullv  maintained,  for  although  no  way  has 
appeared  with  clearness  for  this  Yearly  Meeting 
to  take  any  active  measure  in  relation  to  that 
important  subject,  yet  we  believe,  that  individual 
labor  at  times  may  be  rightly  performed  by  those 
who  are  watchful  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
Heavenly  Truth.  The  education  of  the  colored 
race,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  business  of  life 
and  to  improve  their  moral  condition,  has  been 
brought  before  onr  view  as  an  object  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance.  Subjected  as  they  are  to 
the  degrading  influences  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, their  condition  has  strong  claims  upon 
our  sympathy,  and  we  trust  that  means  may  yet 
be  found,  to  promote  their  improvement  and  to 
advance  their  happiness. 

The  following  Report  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Education  was  received  and  read,  tind 
was  satisfactory. 

The  Committee  having  closed  their  labors,  as 
far  as  way  at  present  (^ns,  they  are  released, 
vie: 
To  Baltimore  Tearly  Meeting: 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Edneatfon  Re- 
port, that  they  nave  bad  several  Meetings  sinoe 
last  year,  and  while  they  still  feel  the  great  im- 
porttmee  to  onr  religions  body  of  a  School,  pro- 
perly organised  and  rightly  oondnoted,  wherwu 
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young  perBons  of  both  gezes  oonld  be  qualified 
for  Teuohers,  and  Friends'  children,  under  the 
guardian  care  of  Society,  receive  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, connected  with  that  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  we  profess, 
and  the  grounds  of  those  important  testimonies 
for  which  our  ancient  worthies  suffered,  that  we 
believe  might  be  imparted,  and  would  so  greatly 
tend  to  increase  their  interest  therein,  way  has 
yet  not  appeared  to  open,  to  take  active  measures 
for  the  immedhtto  establishment  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. 

Since  their  original  appointment  the  Oommit- 
tee  have  given  their  attention  and  aid  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Schools  in  some  neighborhoods; 
and  within  the  limits  of  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, a  Boarding  School  has  been  established  ex- 
clusively for  Friends'  children.  In  which  twenty- 
five  of  each  sex  are  accommodated. 

The  property  including  the  buildings  and 
seventeen  acres  of  land,  has  been  puToha.<ied  by 
Members  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting  for  a  Board- 
ing School  for  Friends'  children.  One  Session 
of  the  School  has  been  completed,  greatly  to  the 
sitisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  another  is  at 
this  time  in  socoessful  operation. 

The  Committee,  therefore  in  making  this,  their 
final  Keport  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  feel  a  hope 
that,  although  one  important  object,  which  they 
had  much  at  heart,  has  not  been  attained,  their 
labors  have  not  been  in  vain,  but  that  seed  has 
been  sown  which  may  spring  up  and  bear  fruit 
to  the  honor  of  the  great  Hnsbandmaa.  Signed 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 

Joseph  Rohan, 

Ll^TD  NORBIS, 

Rbbeoca  Turner. 

Baltimore,  10th  month,  29th,  1839. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sitting 
to  prepare  Essays  of  JOpistles  as  way  may  open, 
to  the  several  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  this 
corresponds,  now  produced  one  embodying  the 
Minute  of  the  Exercises  of  this  Meeting,  which 
was  approved,  and  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy,  signed  on  behalf  of  this  Meeting, 
to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Oenwee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  respec- 
tively. 

Having  been  favored  through  the  several  sit- 
tings of  this  Meeting,  with  a  comfortable  and 
sostaining  evidence  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
uniting  all  into  a  common  brotherhood  ooocerned 
for  the  welfiitre  of  the  Church  and  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  the  Meeting  adjourned ;  to  meet 
at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 
Benjamin  HalIiOweli.,  CZn-i. 


Corn  in  the  West. — The  Madison  (Indiana) 
Banner  saya  everybody  in  that  region  is  engaged 
in  building  corn  cribs.  The  like  of  the  crops  in 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  was  never  seen  before. 
Farmers  have  their  hands  taU, 


EXPEDITION  TO  THE   ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  an  officer  attached  to 
the  United  States  eloop-of-war  Vincennes,  we 
are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  the  recent  cruise 
of  that  vessel  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Vin- 
cennes is  the  fiag  ship  of  the  North  Pacific  Sur- 
veying Squadron,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore John  Rogers,  whose  observations  on  Ja- 
pan and  other  points  of  interest  assigned  to  the 
inspection  of  this  expedition,  composes  a  large 
and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  previously  ac- 
qo^red  information  of  the  places  visited.  The 
Vincennes  entered  Behring's  Straits  in  the  month 
of  August,  1855,  and  anchored  in  Senivane  bay, 
a  ]^rt  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  visiting  the  point  was  to  obtain 
astronomical  observations. 

The  subject  of  most  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  however,  is  the  information  gained  re- 
specting the  Techucchis  Indians,  a  warlike  race 
who  inhabit  this  portion  of  Asia.  They  owe  no 
allegiance  to  foreign  power,  having  never  been 
conquered  by  the  Russians,  although  the  coun- 
try which  they  occupy  is  generally  conceded  as 
belonging  to  the  Russian  possessions  in  Asia. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  pe- 
culiarly their  own.  Unlike  savages  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  world,  they  are  characteristically 
provident  and  anxious  of  accumulating  property. 
Having  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Bring  they  acknowledge  no  attribute  su- 
perior to  animal  instinct,  and  lead  a  life  of  igno- 
rance of  all  things  unconnected  with  the  pre- 
sent; yet  it  is  remarkable  of  this  untutored  race, 
liiat  in  their  social  relations  they  are  governed 
to  a  certain  extent  by  correct  principles  of  mo- 
rality. The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Seni- 
vane harbor  were  found  to  be  very  tractable, 
and  seemed  inolined  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  crew  of  the  Vincennes.  Being  desirous  of 
accomplishing  the  object  of  the  survey  in  the 
Arctic  before  the  season  was  further  advanced. 
Commodore  Rogers  determined  to  leave  a  party 
at  Senivane  to  make  the  necessary  observations, 
while  the  vessel  pursued  its  course  in  the  North. 

In  contemplation  of  an  expedition  of  this 
character,  all  the  empty  provision  barrels  had 
been  saved.  These  were  filled  with  earth,  and 
with  seme  spars  and  sails,  a  very  tenanta- 
ble  and  well  fortified  cabin  was  constructed,  the 
casks  of  earth  being  quite  impenetrable  to  the 
weapons  of  the  Indians,  in  case  of  an  attack. 
The  party,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  under  com- 
mand of  acting  Lieut.  J.  M.  Brooko,  was  oom- 
posed  as  follows :  E.  M.  Kern,  artist ;  C.  Wright 
botanist;  W.  Stimpson,  loologiat;  five  sailors 
and  three  marines.  When  everything  had  been 
accomplished  neeessary  to  the  comfort  and  safe- 
ty of  the  party,  the  vessel  got  under  way,  and 
with  a  fiivorable  breeie,  was  soon  upon  the  scene 
of  her  exploiatioDB  in  the  Arctic. 
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The  course  of  the  vessel  was  laid  for  Herald 
island,  which  was  foand  in  the  position  indicated 
by  the  chart.  The  island  is  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  is  shaped  like  a  crescent 
It  rises  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  densely  covered  with 
moss,  growing  to  the  height  of  fonr  feet.  A 
sailor  belonging  to  the  Yincennes  ascended  to 
the  peak,  and  as  the  weather  was  very  clear,  he 
had  a  fine  opportunity  for  observation,  but  was 
unable  to  make  out  any  land.  An  officer  of  the 
vessel  attempted  the  ascent,  but  after  many  trials 
was  oompelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  the  soil,  after  being  so  long  sub- 
ject to  frost  and  thaw,  rendering  the  operation 
of  climbing  not  only  difficulr,  but  exceedingly 
dangerous. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Com.  Rogers  to  visit 
the  land  reported  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Capt.  Kellet,  of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
English  government  in  1851  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin ;  and  as  the  weather  indications 
were  favorable  to  this  end,  the  course  of  the  ves- 
sel was  shaped  accordingly.  The  position  of 
this  land,  as  reported  by  Capt.  Kellett,  was  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Herald  Island. 
The  Vincennes  reached  the  latitude  of  72  degs. 
0.5  min.  29  sec,  in  longitude  174  deg.  37  min. 
15  sec. — a  higher  point  than  ever  before  reached, 
having  sailed  over  the  assumed  position  of  Capt. 
Kellett's  land ;  and  Commodore  Rogers  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Capt.  Kellet  had 
fallen  into  the  common  error  in  these  latitudes 
of  being  deceived  by  low  cloud  banks. 

At  this  point  the  progress  of  the  vessel  was 
interrupted  by  a  barrier  of  ice,  and  as  the  ves- 
sel was  not  prepared  for  winter  quarters  in  these 
regions,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  alter  her 
course.  Returning  by  the  west  of  Herald  Island, 
the  Vincennes  sailed  over  the  tail  of  Herald  reef, 
and  worked  up  to  the  position  of  the  land  re- 
ported by  Capt.  Kellett,  and  named  "  Plover 
Island."  This  land  was  reported  by  Capt.  Kel- 
lett as  having  been  seen  in  foggy  weather ;  and 
here  again  he  must  have  been  deceived  by 
clouds,  as  no  land  could  be  found  by  the  Vin- 
cennes, although  with  every  advantage  of  fine 
weather  for  observation. 

Having  accomplished  all  that  was  possible  for 
the  present  season,  northward  of  Herald  Islaad, 
Com.  Rogers  was  anxious  to  discover  "  Wrang- 
ler's land,"  reported  to  have  been  discovered  by 
a  Russian  voyager  of  that  name,  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Asia.  The  land  was  never  reached  by 
any  vessel,  and  it  is  a  master  of  much  doubt 
whether  it  ever  had  existence,  except  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  Rnasian  voyager. 

There  is  an  Indian  tradition  familiar  to  all 
travellers  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  land 
has^jbeen  seen  in  the  locality  indicated  by  Capt. 
Wrangle.  It  is  also  stated  by  the  Indians  that, 
many  yean  ago,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  north- 


em  coast  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  a  large  num- 
ber escaped  in  boats  with  the  view  of  reaching 
the  new  continent.  The  adventurers  never  re- 
turned, and  from  this  fact  it  was  presumed  that 
they  had  discovered  the  laud. — San  Francitco 
Herald. 


THE  DECLINE  QV  MAHOMEDANISM. 

Amid  the  conflicting  opinions  which  are  en- 
tertained respecting  the  affiiirs  of  the'East,  there 
is  one  on  which  all  travellers  acem  to  be  unani- 
mous. It  is  that  Mahomedanism,  the  next  pu- 
rest religion  after  Christianity,  has  long  since 
culminated  and  is  now  iocoutestibly  on  the  de- 
cline. 

We  say  the  next  purest  religion  after  Chris- 
tianity, because' all  false  beliefs  have  tolerated 
the  worship  of  idols,  except  Mahomedanism 
alone.  The  ancient  Egyptians  adored  bulls, 
crocodiles  and  birds.  The  Hindoos  bowed  to 
hideous  images  of  stone.  The  Philistines  bad 
their  Dagon.  Even  Greece  and  Rome  sacri- 
ficed to  fictitious  gods.  It  is  true,  that  the  phi- 
losophers, in  all  these  Pagan  lands,  averred  that 
the  idols  were  only  emblematic;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  adored  the  images  them- 
selves, utterly  oblivious  of  anything  beyond. 
The  influence  of  such  beliefs  was  incumbly  de- 
grading. Even  among  the  intellectual  Greeks, 
even  among  the  civilized  Romans,  religion  was 
often  licentious  in  its  effects,  and  nearly  always 
brutalizing. 

But  Mahomedanism  is  a  pure  Deism.  In- 
deed, so  fearful  was  its  founder  that  it  might 
some  day  degenerate  into  idolatry,  that  he 
forbade  the  representation  of  the  human  person 
for  any  object  whatever.  In  consequence,  good 
Moslems  can  employ  only  flowers  and  arabesqacs 
to  ornament  even  their  houses.  The  Mahome- 
dan  is  taught  that  there  is  but  one  God ;  that 
He  is  a  spirit,  that  he  loves  justice  and  truth  ; 
that  he  is  Omnipresent  as  well  as  Omnipotent  ; 
and  that  he  will  finally  judge  all  men.  It  was 
not  merely  the  sword,  as  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed, which  spread  the  faith  of  Islam.  It  was 
in  part  also  its  doctrines,  which,  pure  and  eleva- 
ted in  comparison  with  the  grosser  religions  of 
the  times,  appealed  to  the  diviner  elements  of 
human  nature.  Its  rapid  extension  ceases  to  be 
miraculous,  when  we  consider  that  it  meb  no- 
where, except  in  Western  Europe,  with  a  faith 
more  spiiitual  than  itself;  for  the  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  was  but  one  remove  better  than 
positive  Paganism.  The  moment,  however,  Ma- 
homedanism came  into  collision  with  an  earnest 
Christianity,  which  it  did  in  Spain  and  France, 
it  ceased  to  make  progress.  It  is  to  the  religion 
of  Gaul,  not  lets  than  to  its  chivady,  that  the 
world  owes  its  preservation  from  Moslem  slave- 
ry.    Had  western  Europe  been  as  sensual,  aa 
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idolatrous,  and  as  degraded  generally  as  the  eas- 
tern nations,  not  even  the  battle-axe  of  Charles 
Martel  oould  have  rolled  back  the  tide  of  Sara- 
oenio  ioTasion. 

Tjike  all  false  religions,  Mahomedanism  car- 
ries within  itself  the  seeds  of  decay.  The  Bi- 
ble makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  civil  code;  un- 
dertakes to  teach  no  scientific  dogmas;  it  is 
strictly  a  revelation,  when  correctly  interpreted, 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  soul.  But  the  Ko- 
ran assumes  to  be  both  a  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority.  Originating  in  an  ignorant  age,  it 
holds  false  views  of  science,  and  inculcates  poli- 
tical and  moral  axioms  at  variance  with  human 
progress.  Bramahism,  which  teaches  that  it  is 
a  crime  to  eat  to  eat  anything  having  life,  is  per- 
ishing before  the  microscope,  which  reveals  ani- 
mated creatures  in  every  drop  of  water  that  is 
drank,  in  the  very  air  wo  breathe.  80  Islam- 
ism  is  dying  out  before  the  truths  of  astronomy, 
geology  and  civilization  in  general.  An  educa- 
ted Turk  sees  at  once  that  the  Koran  is  not  in- 
spired, but  only  the  composition  of  an  ignorant 
camel  driver.  The  printing  press  is  reconquer- 
ing the  East  to  Christianity.  Schools  have 
proved  more  potent  than  the  swords  of  the 
Crusaders. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Turkey,  as  a 
power,  Mahomedanism,  asa  religion,  must  perish. 
It  is  already  crumbling  to  pieces.  A  few  cen- 
turies, at  moMt,  will  see  its  end.  Its  mission  is 
past.  It  can  henceforth  do  evil  only,  and  there- 
fore the  conqueror  is  at  its  gates ;  therefore 
"  luene,  mene,  takel,  upharsin"  is  written  upon 
its  walls.  Great  Babylon  is  about  to  fall  !— 
Public  Ledijer, 


JUDGE  NOT. 

JuJgc  not :  tb«  workings  of  his  1>rain 
Anil  or  bis  heart  thou  ranst  not  see ; 

What  looks  to  Ihy  dim  eyes  a  stain, 
In  God's  paru  light  may  only  be 

A  scar,  brou|$bt  rrora  some  well  won  field. 
Where  thoa  woaldst  only  faint  and  yield. 

The  look,  the  air,  that  frets  thy  sight, 

May  be  a  token,  that  below 
The  soul  has  closed  in  deadly  fight 

With  acme  inrernal  fiery  foe, 
Whose  glance  would  Kcbrch  thy  smiling  grace, 

And  cast  thee  shudilering  on  thy  face ! 

The  fall  thoa  darest  to  despise — 
May  be  the  slackened  angel's  hand 

Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand; 

Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  thihg>. 
May  heoceforth  learn  to  use  bis  wings. 

And  judge  none  lost;  but  wait,  and  see 

With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain  j 
The  depth  of  the  abyss  may  be 

The  measure  of  the  height  of  pain, 
And  lo>B||f|nd  glory  that  may  raise 

This  MOl  to  God  in  after  days ! 

BoKtthold  Wordt. 


tot  Vrtendi'  lBt«lli|t«Dc«r. 
TO  A  STAR. 

Bright  visitant,  whose  nightly  beams 
Are  through  my  casement  glimmering  fair ; 

From  slumbers  soft,  or  fitful  dreams, 
I  wake,  and  find  thee  ever  there. 

In  thee  [  fiincy  climes  mav  bloom, 
Which  nurture  floweis  that  feel  no  blight ;. 

With  skies  that  know  no  wintry  gloom, 
And  day  that  wears  no  shroud  of  night. 

I  love  to  dream  in  thee  are  dwelling. 
The  lost  and  and  lovely  ones  of  earth  ; 

Who  list  the  glorious  anthems  swelling, 
Like  those  that  hailed  thy  morning's  birth. 

Nor  can  the  lapse  of  rolling  years. 
Divert  thy  course — abate  thy  glow  j 

Unmoved  by  human  hopes  or  fears. 
Life's  triumphs,  or  its  varied  woe. 

Though  all  undimmed  thy  light  may  shine. 
When  I'm  consigned  to  mouldering  clay  ; 

Yet  both,  sustained  by  power  Divine 
Shall  still  live  on  through  endless  day. 
Biiria  Countg,  A.  J.  P. 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  EARTH. 

BY   MABIE    ROSEAT!. 

They  who  teach  in  saddened  measure 

That  our  earth  is  dark  and  drear, 
That  it  owns  no  single  treasure — 

Nothing  we  may  bold  as  dear ; 
Teach  what  God  hath  ne'er  dictated — 

Lessons  of  ingratitude — 
He,  who  all  things  hath  creat)>d. 

At  the  first  pronounced  them  '*  good." 

They  have  not  decreased  in  merit, 

Nature's  wealth  of  loveliness — 
All  He  gives  us  to  inheiit^ — 

Shall  we  not  His  bounty  bless  ? 
Sonny  vales  and  verdant  mountains, 

Buds  of  every  form  and  hue. 
Broad,  bold  rivi-rs,  sparklin:;  fountains — 

Always  beautiful  and  new. 

Who  could  walk  abroad,  when  even 

Draws  its  curtain  o'er  the  sky. 
Pause  and  lookin:;  up  toward  Heaven, 

On  the  pure  stars  fix  his  eye, 
And  then  say  this  world  is  dreary — 

Say  that  He  who  gave  us  birth. 
Meant  that  we  should  soon  grow  weary 

Of  His  dark  and  cheerless  earth  ? 

Human  friends  and  social  pleasure. 

Bonds  of  sympathy  and  love. 
Pure  enjoyment,  none  can  measure. 

Kindly  sent  us  from  above. 
These  make  up  a  sum  of  blessing, 

Worthy  of  man's  gratitude. 
And  by  these  God  is  expressing 

That  He  caretb  for  our  good. 

Never  then  with  gloomy  sadness. 
Take  the  boon  His  hand  hath  giv<>n. 

But  with  voice  of  praise  and  gladnesi", 
Ever  give  thou  thanks  to  heaven. 

And  tho'  clouds  will  sometimes  gather 
O'er  each  scene  of  earthly  bliM ; 

Yet  still  trust  a  tender  Father- 
There  is  mercy  e'en  in  this. 

Christian  Olnrvtr, 
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tnm  the  Laiania  Hoar. 
THE  WORKERS  IN  GOLD. 
Tht  Gvld-BiatT. 
One  dark,  foggy  morDing  in  November,  we 
strolled  leisarelj  along  the  greasy  footpaths  of  a 
part  of  the  metropolis  well  known  as  the  abode 
of  craftsmen  in  the  lighter  branches  of  metallic 
manufacture.  Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  street 
to  which  we'  now  refer,  when  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  door-plate  with  the  inscription, 
"  secret-springer ;"  and  almost  every  succeeding 
step  revealed  the  domiciles  of  "  watch-case  manu- 
facturers," "working  jewellers,"  "engravers," 
"  engine  turners;"  "  dial  finishers,"  "  gold-ebain 
manufacturers,"  and  a  host  of  others.  At  length 
we  came  to  a  lofty  and  antiquated  ranre  of  build- 
ings, dark  and  dingy,  with  the  smoKe  of  more 
than  a  century  upon  them.  About  midway 
from  between  the  casements  of  a  "  first-floor," 
protruded  a  rude  specimen  of  antiqae  carving, 
indeed  to  represent  the  human  arm,  extending  a 
hand  holding  a  hammer.  Here,  too,  smoke  and 
soot  had  pursued  their  blighting  Ai  begriming 
avocations,  and  this  arm,  onoe  resplendent  in  its 
skin  of  gilt,  DOW  partook  of  the  surrounding 
dinginess.  This  emblem  was  indicative  of  the 
occupation  of  the  inmates — gold  beating,  which 
is  to  form  the  topic  of  our  present  lucubration. 
But  let  us  enter. 

Gold  beating  had  always  been  associated,  in 
onr  minds,  with  such  a  monotonous  continnity 
of  the  mechanioal  process,  that  we  had  set  down 
the  craftsmen  of  this  order  in  the  same  category 
with  trunk  makers,  and  some  other  parties  who, 
from  the  necessary  character  of  their  avoeations, 
have  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  disagree- 
able neighbors.  In  this  case,  however,  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  mitigate  the  evil ;  the 
workshop  being  placed  at  the  remotest  extremity 
of  a  small  garden.  The  shop  was  a  neat,  narrow, 
modern  building,  curiously  contrasting  with  the 
venerable  edifices  which  surround  it,  about  whose 
protruding  casements  the  now  leafless  vines  clung 
fast  to  the  smoke-blackened  bricks. 

Now  the  din  of  beating  commenced,  by  the 
slow  and  measured  fall  of  a  single  hammer,  like 
the  first  toll  of  a  peal  of  bells.  Two  or  three 
others  speedily  chimed  in  ;  and,  as  we  opened  the 
door,  the  noise  was  so  great  that  wo  had  as  mnch 
difficulty  in  making  our  voice  heard  by,  the 
master,  as  we  should  have  had  if  addressing  bim 
in  Cheapside,  at  the  busiest  part  of  the  day,  when 
the  roadway  was  literally  covered  with  vehidles. 
Understanding  that  we  wished  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  crefk— one  of  the  most 
ancient,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  have  any 
acoount — the  master  of  the  shop  had  provided 
himself  with  2$  oz.  of  the  precious  metal,  which 
he  had  just  procured  from  the  refiners.  It  Iras 
in  hundreds  of  little  lumps,  in  which  state  it  is 
technically  called  "dust."  Wth  regard  to 
quantity,  we  may  state,  that  this  2}  ox.  of  "  gold 


dust"  would  have  filled  an  old  English  gentle- 
man's  snuff-box,  calculated  to  hold  f  ox.  of  hu 
kind  of  "dust;"  but  while  the  latter  is  only 
worth  id.,  the  former  cost  the  beater  £9  2s.  Sd., 
that  is  J£4  Is.  an  ounce.  He  put  in  2^  dwts.  of 
silver  and  copper  as  alloy.  The  gold  is  slways 
alloyed,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  color  re- 
quired in  the  leaf;  and  the  above  amount  was 
necessary  in  this  case,  as  the  leaf  to  be  produced 
was  what  is  technically  termed  "  deep  gold." 
Too  much  alloy,  however,  would  completely  spoil 
the  color. 

The  gold  and  this  alloy  were  now  pat  into  a 
crucible,  a  little  earthen  vessel  resembling  a  small 
flower-pot.  The  crucible  was  then  put  on  the 
fire,  and  surrounded  by  coke,  at  a  "  white  heat." 
Gold,  it  is  well  known,  requires  a  greater  heat  to 
melt  it  than  any  other  metal.  Having  at  length 
been  reduced  to  a  liquid  state,  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  were  poured  into  an  "  ingot,"  filling 
a  little  cavity  about  1^  in.  long  by  f  in.  wide, 
and  8-16  in.  deep. 

Having  beoeme  cool,  this  "  ingot"  was  sent 
to  the  "  flatting  mills,"  whei«  it  was  flattened 
(by  passing  beneath  rollers,  of  various  sices, 
worked  by  steam)  into  a  beautiful  brilliant  ribbon, 
about  the  thickness  of  foolscap,  \\  in.  wide,  and 
no  less  than  6  yards  in  length.  This  ribbon  was 
rolled  up  loosely,  and  placed,  for  a  minute  or 
two,  in  the  fire,  to  "  anneal"  or  soften  it,  and 
thus  render  it  easier  to  "  work."  It  was  now 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  apprentices,  who  care- 
fully divided  it,  with  his  compasses,  into  160 
pieoes,  which  he  cut  off  with  the  shears  into  sec- 
tions of  1}  in.  square.  In  reply  to  our  inquiry 
as  to  the  value  m  each  of  these  squares  of  golden 
ribbon,  we  were  told  that  they  averaged  between 
6  and  7  grains  in  weight,  and  were'consequently 
worth  between  a  shilling  and  fourteen  pence 
each. 

These  1^  in.  squares  were  now  placed  in  a 
tool  called  a  "  kutoh,"  composed  of  a  number  of 
leaves  of  vellum,  4  in.  square — one  between  each 
two  leaves,  throughout  the  "  tool."  They  wore 
not  placed  in  with  the  fingers,  but  by  a  kind  of 
wooden  instrument,  like  a  very  large  pair  of 
sugar-tongs;  for  the  slightest  heat  in  the  hand, 
though  imperceptible  to  the  individual,  discolors 
the  gold. 

This  process  being  somewhat  monotonous,  and 
occupying  a  considerable  time,  the  gold-beater 
called  for  his  short  pipe,  and  sent  his  boy  o«t 
with  a  suspicious  looking  jug.  And  here  we 
must  intimate  with  sincere  regret,  the  admitted 
fact,  that  gold-beatois,  as  a  class,  are  strongly 
addicted  to  both  smoking  and  drinking.  A 
quantity  that  would  go  far  to  stupify  an  ordinary 
mechanic,  produces  very  little  effect  on  many  cf 
them.  The  gold-beater  smoked  his  pipe,  and 
quaffed  his  "four-penny,"  whioh^id  to  an  in- 
structive conversation  on  the  drim^^  habiti  of 
the  trade. 
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Meuiwhile  the  apprentice  having  disposed  of 
all  the  pieces  ia  their  order  between  the  Telluin 
leaves  of  the  "  tool,"  and  having  encased  the 
whole  in  a  parchment  wrapper,  oommenoed  beat- 
ing it  with  a  large  hammer  no  less  than  16  Ibi. 
in  weight,  till  the  little  gold  leaves  which  thej 
contained,  of  1}  in.  square,  began  to  overrun  the 
loaves  of  the  "  tool,"  which  was  4  in.  square. 
Thus  these  160  pieces  of  the  gold  ribbon  afore- 
said, had  now  become  160  leaves  4  in.  square ; 
and  these,  when  out  up  again,  made  640  pieces 
of  their  original  size.  At-  this  stage  it  was  what 
is  called  dentists'  gold,  as  used  bj  them  in  stop- 
ping decayed  teeth,  etc. 

These  640  pieces,  into  which  the  160  had  been 
beaten,  wore  now  placed  in  another  tool,  to  be 
beaten  once  more.  This  tool  was  called  a 
"  shoder,"  of  the  same  description  as  the  last 
mentioned,  except  that  instead  of  vellum  leaves, 
tbej  were  of  what  is  well  known  as  "  gold- 
beater's skin."  These  640  pieces,  it  will  m  re- 
membered, when  placed  in  the  tool  were  li  in. 
square ;  but  when  the  beating  was  complete  thej 
were  uU  the  size  of  the  tool,  that  is,  5  in.  square, 
which  would  give  2560  pieces  of  the  original 
sice.  When  they  came  out  of  this  tool  the 
leaves  were  equal  to  10,240  pieces  the  same  size 
as  the  ori^nal  160.  The  leaves  had  now  be- 
come so  thin  as  to  be  perfectly  transparent. 

They  were  now  taken  out  of  the  tool,  and  cut 
into  leaves  3j  in.  square,  in  which  state  they 
Wire  put  into  the  "  books,"  in  which  they  are 
sold  at  the  rate  of  25  leaves  for  Is.  8d.  To  gain 
an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  leaves  nad 
been  beaten  out,  in  addition  to  the  figures  al- 
ready given,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  original  160  leaves  1}  in.  square 
weighed  between  6  and  7  grains,  whereas  instead 
of  160  leaves  1}  in.  square,  we  have  now  10,240 
of  Ij  in.  and  6000  of  8f  in.  square,  and  these 
only  weigh  5  grai&s  instead  of  7.  Oold  has  been 
beaten  considerably  finer  by  the  master ;  this 
was  only  the  work  of  an  apprentice,  and  below, 
rather  than  above  the  average. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  related  respecting 
the  "  tools,"  and  the  wondrous  properties, 
changes,  and  requirements,  of  the  "  gold-beater's 
skin ;"  but  these  will  appear  more  appropriately 
in  a  subsequent  paper.  Without  great  care  of 
these  tools,  which  vary  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  process  of  gold-beating  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  great  loss,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  beat  the  metal  to  the  reqninte 
thinness. 

The  leaves  of  gold  were  now  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  little  books,  which  were  rubbed 
with  6chre  to  prevent  adhesion.  In  this  state  it 
is  used  for  signs,  ornamental  work  on  ceilings, 
and  book-binding.  By  a  curious  process  it  is  in- 
termixed %HBiuk,  and  imparts  an  elegant  hue 
to  the  to^ifffthe  fair  sez.  But  the  chief  use 
to  which  it  u  put  is  that  of  gilding  picture- 


frames,  looking-glasses,  etc.  For  these,  and 
kindred  purposes,  gold  is  infinitely  superior  to 
any  other  metal ;  indeed,  no  other  will  answer 
the  purpose.  A  substitute  has,  indeed,  been  at- 
tempted,, called  Dutch  metal,  but  it  has  proved  a 
failure. 

To  obtain  a  still  more  palpable  idea  of  the 
wondrous  malleability  of  gold,  we  took  from  oar 
pocket  a  penny  piece  of  George  III.,  and  placing 
it  before  the  gold-beater,  interrogated  him  some- 
what, after  the  following  fashion  : 

Q. — What  is  the  weight  of  this  penny  piece  ? 

A. — An  ounce.    In  uct,  those  penny  pieces 

are  so  true,   that  if  the  1  oz.   weight  does  not 

happen  to  be  just  at  hand,  they  are  often  used 

instead. 

Q. — Presuming  that  this  penny  were  gold,  in- 
stead of  copper,  how  much  neavier  wouldit  then 
be  than  it  is  now  ? 

A. — ^Now,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  weighs  1 
oz. ;  if  gold  instead  of  copper,  it  would  weigh 
just  3  oz. 

Q. — Oive4he  some  idea  of  the  malleability  of 
a  f  ivce  of  gold  the  exact  size  of  this  penny. 

A. — It  would  be  beaten,  on  an  average,  into 

7500  of  our  gold   leaves,  as  they  are  sold  in  the 

'  books  of  gold  ;  that  is,  8|  in.  square.     But  this 

is  a  low  estimate,  for  I  have  often  beaten  it  into 

I  8009  leaves  of  3}  in.   square,  so  thin  as  to  be 

;  quite  transparent,  and  so  delicate  in  hue,  that  to 

I  touch  was  to  taroish  them.    These,  if  spread  out, 

j  would  cover  27,000  square   inches,  and   would 

carpet  a  house  containing  10  good-sized  rooms. 

But  we  fear  the  patient  reader  who  has  got 
thus  fur,  will  begin  to  think  that  we  are  making 
ottc,  story  as  malleable  as  the  metal  itself. — 
Tempting,  therefore,  as  the  subject  is  for  dis- 
quisition, having  stated  the  leading  facts  which 
have  come  before  us,  we  shall  conclude.  From 
the  data  we  have  given,  any  school-boy  may 
amuse  himself  by  ascertaining  the  size,  weight, 
and  value  of  the  piece  of  gold  required  to  gild 
the  floor  of  the  Exhibition,  or  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's..  He  has  simply  to  ascertain  the  super- 
ficial area  of  each. 


A  CnRious  Fact. — The  blubber  on  a  fat 
whak.ia  sometimes,  in  its  thickest  parts,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  thick,  though  seldom 
more  than  a  foot ;  it  is  of  a  coarser  texture,  and 
much  harder  than  pork.  So  very  full  of  oil  is 
it,  that  a  cask  closely  packed  with  the  clean  raw 
fat^  the  whale  will  not  contain  the  oil  boiled 
from  it,  and  the  scraps  are  left  besides ;  this  has 
been  frequently  proved  by  experiment. 

A  Quart  of  flour  weighs  just  one  pound,  a 
qovt  of  com  meal  one  pound  and  two  ounces,  a 
quart  of  butter  one  pound  one  ounce,  a  quart  of 
loaf  sugar  one  pound,  a  quart  of  white  sugar  pow- 
dered, one  pound  one  ounce,  a  quart  of  best 
brown  sugar  one  pound  two  ounces,  ten  eggs 
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weigh  ODO  pound,  sixteen  large  table  spoonfuls 
make  a  half  pint,  eight  make  a  gill,  fonr  half  a 
gill,  Ac. 

XISE   OP  TOBACCO. 

In  tho  United  States  pbysiciiina  have  estimated 
that  20,000  persons  die  every  year  from  the  use 
of  tobacco.  Id  Germany  t^e  physicians  have 
estimated  that,  of  all  the  deaths  which  occur  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  2G  one  half  originate 
in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking. 
They  say  that  the  article  exhausts  and  deranges 
the  nervous  powers,  and  produces  a  long  train  of 
nervous  diseases  to  which  tho  stomach  is  liable, 
and  especially  tliose  forms  that  go  under  the  name 
of  dyspepsia.  It  also  exerts  a  disastrous  influ- 
ence on  the  mind. — P.  Ledger. 


K  MAMMOTH  PU}U>KIN. 

Among  tbe  seeds  received  last  Spring  from 
the  Agricultural  Departmentof  th^Attent  Office, 
and  distributed  at  tbe  Ledp;cr  Office,  was  a  quan- 
tity of  pumpkin  seeds.  ,l)r.  William  Bryan,  of 
Beverly,  New  Jersey,  was  Biuong  the  recipients 
of  these  seeds,  and  he  has  sent  a  pumpkin  weigh- 
ing 52  i  pounds,  as  one  oL  four  about  the  s«me 
size,  which  are  tJMuMktcTs  of  a  single  seed.  A 
request  was  la^tjjprtlie  distribution  of  the  seeds, 
that  tho.sc  wtio  rcceired  them  should  make  a  re- 
port as  to  their  products.  This  has  been  re- 
sponded to  only  by  Dr.  Bryan. 


COAT,  OF  RECENT  FORMAIION. 

At  Ilaroe  Island  the  Arctic  cxpcditinn  found 
coal  apparently  of  recent  formatidu.  The  grain 
i)f  the  wood  was  still  perceptible,  and  it  was  in- 
terspersed with  small  ma.sse3  of  a  very  pure  resin. 
The  supply  was  limited  in  depth  only  by  the 
frost,  and  W%s  so  loose  that  it  could  be  shoveled 
up  without  difficulty.  It  was  tbunJ  to  burn 
well. 


CAUTION  TO  RAILROAD  READERS. 

A  recent  European  magazine  contains  an  ably- 
writtcn  article  on  the  subject  of  the  injurious 
effects  npnu  tbe  eyes  of  persona  in  the  haSit  of 
reading  while  travelliug  in  railroad  cars.  It  is 
stated  that  the  jolting  motion  cau.ses  tho  eje  tj 
strain  in  catching  the  separate  letters,  and  makes 
the  effect  on  the  retina  very  injurious.  Several 
instances  are  given  in  corroboration,  where  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  muck  in 
railway  cars  had  become  nearly  blind. 


How  THE  Process  op  Coloriso  Glass  was 
Discovered. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers* 
<31ub  of  the  American  Institute,  Professor  Map<  s 
stated  that  a  few  years  ago  the  art  of  stainmg 
i;Ias3  was  unknown,   when  at  a  club,  something 


like  this — only  composed  of  mechanics — a  mem- 
ber stated  he  bad  stained  glass  blue  with  cobalt, 
and  another,  that  he  conld  color  it  red  with  ease, 
bat  not  blue,  until  finally  others  came  forward 
with  their  facts  applied,  to  other  colors,  and  when 
all  were  combined,  the  result  was  a  mass  of  facts 
that  has  produced  the  beautiful  combinations  of 
colored  glass,  equalling  the  art  when  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  old  cathedral  windows,  oentnries  ago, 
in  Europe. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

Flock  akd  Mbal. — ^The  Flour  market  is  uncbuiged, 
receipts  continuing  small.  There  is  a  li^fat  de- 
demand  from  retailers  and  bakers  from  $9  25  up  to 
$10  75  for  common  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour  is 
dull  at  t6  59.    Sales  of  Corn  Meal  at  $4  23  per  bbl. 

GsAiR. — Only  a  amall  amount  oi  Wheat  ofiered,and 
prices  are  without  change.  Sales  of  prime  Delaware 
red  at  $3  02  per  bushel,  and  rales  of  prime  white  at 
$3  10  a  2  IS.  Rye  is  in  steady  demand  at  %\  18. 
Corn  is  unchanged.  Sales  of  old  yellow  97  a  QSc,  and 
new  yellow  at  from  68  to  70c.  Oats  are  dull  at  40  a 
41c  per  bushel,  afloat. 

CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  18S5,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  terra. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Cross  wicks  P.'O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13tb,  1895— 3m.  pd. 

IT  is   iiitenjled   to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
London  grove  boarding  school  for 

YOUNG  MF.N  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ..SWAYNE,  Priiitipal, 

9th  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BYBERRY  boarding  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  .lane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  t^Mf  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  fmithy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Syberry,  Tweoty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  clieap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Birkley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
D'pot,  either  of  w^ich  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
The,  course  of  instruction  will  corapiise  tbe  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education,  with  Mathe- 
matics and  Drawing. 

Ev^ry  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  tbe 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

TsaMB. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  $80 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Byberry,  Pi. 
Rffertncf, 

CuARLKS  Stokss,  Rancocas,  N.  J- 

VViLLiAM  Parky,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

CuAaLEs  Kaigbh,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Charles  Williams,  While  Marsh,  Pa< 

John  Slmmoks,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Pbilada. 

A.  T.  W.  WatonT,  No.  604  N.  FifthS^hilada., 
Principal  of  'A^^H^  School. 

8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd.  ^H^ 

Merrihaw  k  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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Extract /r*m  "  Gbosqi  Fox  and  hitfint  Dit- 
ciplet."    By  WiLiaAM  HowiTT.         '  • 

The  character  of  George  Fox — the  Founder 
of  the  Society  of  Frieods — and  {tie  principlee  he 
promulgated,  arc  more  deserring  of  pareticniar 
notice  and  serious  inquirjiy  thtn  the  world  has 
ever  given  them  credit  for.  They  are  especially 
,  worthy  of  them  at  the  present  moment.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  regard  Fmt  as  a  well-enongh- 
meaning  sort  of  person,  bat  at  the  same  time  an 
incorrigible  fanatio,  a  man  oll;4iild  and  nltra 
notions,  of  singular  dress  and  manners ;  in  short, 
a  fit  subject  of  ridicule — and  little  more.  The 
Society  that  he  founded  has  been  looked  upon 
pretty  much  in  the  same  light.  It  has  been 
seen  to  consist  of  persons  very  peculiarly  old 
fashioned  in  their  dress,  precise  in  their  d  nican- 
or,  reserved  in  their  habits,  devoted  to  trade, 
not  devoted  to  public  amusements,  fond  of  the 
singular  number  in  their  language,  but  of  the 
plural  in  their  accounts ;  accumulating  money, 
and  loath  to  spend  it  upon  parsons ;  having  an 
equal  horror  of  fashions,  fiddles  and  fencing 
masters ;  hating  tithes,  church-rates,  and  war- 
taxes  ;  having  a  shrewcd,^  dry,  mode  of  expres- 
sion and  of  dealing  ;  prone  to  ask  sly  questions, 
but  difficult  to  drive  into  a  direct  answer — yet, 
withal,  discovering  many  traits  of  benevolence ; 
Strongly  addicted  to  prison  discipline.  Friendly 
and  Dorcasian  Societies,  and  making  determined 
war  on  Negro  Slavery.  This  is  as  they  have  ap- 
peared to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  George  Fox 
has  had  tho  credit  of  it.  People  have  concluded 
that  he  was  just  such  a  man  himself,  and  im- 
pressed these  strone  and  peculiar  features  indeli- 
bly npon  them.  Few  have  cared  to  inquire 
further ;  to  learn  whether  these  obvious  pecn- 
luurities  nrfh  sH  that  constituted  them  a  Society, 
— whethenhey  had  not  some  principles,  reli- 
gions, moral,  and  civil,  of  greater  intrinsic  valne. 
George  Fox,  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  mast 


No.  87. 


inded  of  reformers.  We  shall  find  him 
jipe  drthose  rare  characters  that  have  but  a  single 
object,  in  existence,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  it— the  catablishmentof  Trmth  as 
the  rule  and  the  good  of  man  :  and  we  shall  find 
him  not  more  quick  sighted  (o  discover  it,  than 
bold  to  avow  and  maintain  its  cause.  On  almost 
all  those  great  quoations  of  civil  and"  religions 
polity  which  the  world  is  now  coming  to  a  late 
disouaatd'n^f,  he  made  up  bis  mind  at  once,  and 
as  at  one  jbijpdid  leap  across  the  broad  morass 
of  the  erronRmd  sophistries'of  ages.  The  grand 
diecovery  at  whichnie  arrived  was  the  clear  per- 
ception of -the  spirituality  and  all-sufficiency  of 
Christianity, — tha^  it  is  a  law  to  which  we  must 
bend  all  onr  morals,  manners,  and  institatioDS, 
and  not  seek  in  vaiivto  make  it  conform  to  them. 
His  system  was  therefore  simply  the  system  of 
the  New  Testament,  not  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
partial  interests  and  pre^meerted  creeds,  but  by 
the  broad,  commoB^sense  impressions  of  men— 
the  fountain  of  all  true  knowledge  in  politics  and 
morals,  as  well  as  in  religion — the  source  whence 
all  true  philosophers  and  originators  of  systems 
do  but  draw  their  lights,  and  whence  historians 
have  yet  much  to  learn  and  much  to  teach ; 
eventually  remoulding  all  society,  fay  reviewing 
the  human  annals  in  its  spirit,  and  meeting  all 
actions  by  its  standard.  The  Christian  system 
is  thst  alone  which  recognises  the  great  rights 
of  humanity ;  civil  and  religions  liberty,  in  its 
fullest  extent ;  the  easting  down  of  all  mono- 
pelics  in  religion,  in  trade,  in  education ;  the 
abrogation  of  every  law,  however  ancient,  how- 
ever sanctioned  by  grave  authorities  or  extended 
practice,  which  is  not  founded  on  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice;  and  the  creetion  of  the 
Divine  law  of  Love  in  its  stead.  It  holds  in 
abhorrence  customs,  howerer  deemed  by  ages 
and  nations  to  be  allowable, — the  cnstoms  of 
national  bloodshed,  and  national  force,  for  deter- 
mining questions  of  right.  This  WM  his  system, 
a  system  certainly  of  most  Sadica]  Reform,— the 
system  of  abandoning  the  pernicious  dootrineof  ex- 
pediency, the  authority  of  names  and  precedents, 
— and  substituting  that  of  "  doing  to  othen,  aa 
yon  would  be  tlone  by ;"  and  so  far  was  it  carried 
beyond  the  notions  of  that  age,  and  even  of  thi% 
that  it  placed  women  'oil  a  footing  of  sooial 
equality  with  men,  and  gave  them,  in  hissodety, 
meetings  of  civil  disoipline  of  thei*  own,  where 
thea|ransacted  their  own  affairs  of  sasocistios, 
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and  learned  to  rely  «n  their  own  intelleetual  »nd 
moral  resources. 

He  was  bom  in  1624,  at  Drayton,  in  Leices- 
tershire, and  apprenticed  there  to  a  small  farmer 
and  shoe-maker,  %  the  farming  he  voluutarily 
attached  himself;  and  as  he  advanced  to  man- 
hood, working  alone  in  ,tfie  solitary  fields,  his 
active  and  sensitive  mind  IjegjUnfMrelfaii^  to 
turn  its  inquiries  npon  itseltWdigpn  its^'own 
nature  and  destiny, — what  it  was,  why  hei^  and 
whither  advancing, — cjuestiona  that  on 
imagine  mast  vividly  aScct  every  living 
but  which  appear  little  to  visit  the  multitode, 
and  sink  deep  only  into  minds  of  a  certain  temr 
peramcnt.  Soon  satisfying  hioaself  that  Ohrio- 
tianity  was  the  best  and  only  guide  in  this  in- 
qairy-ir-the  only  philosophy  which  can  solve  the 
great  mystery  of  human  existeacef — Keaext  was 
aaxioas  to  possess  himself  of  the  best  means  of 
studying  it.  Taught,  as  the  bulk  of  the  people 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  not  to  defend  upon 
their  own  inquiries,  but  to  lean  iipV  somebody 
in  the  shape  of  a  priest,  he  inmediately  went  to 
those  who  bad  the  greatest  reputation  in  his 
Beighhorhood.  How  well  qualified  they  were  to 
iastruot  such  a  mind  as  his,  may  be  sufficiently 
understood  from  this  : — the  first  advised  him,»io 
order  to  settle  his  spirit,  "  to  chew  tobacco,  and 
ting  ptalms."  He  went  afterwvrdi  to  a  Dr. 
Cradock,  of  Coven  ry,  who  began  to  condole  very 
sympathetically  with  him,  till  George  happened 
to  set  his  foot  on  the  edge  of  a  flower-bed,  as 
they  walked  in  the  garden,  whi  h  put  the  priest 
into  a  passion,  "as  if  bis  house  was  on  fire," — 
and  all  was  over.  At  length  ho  saw  the  whole 
Christian  system  in  so  clear  and  beautiful  a  light 
that  he  was  not  only  filled  with  happiness  for 
himself,  hut  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  go  forth 
and  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  To  him  the  gospel 
appeared  a  free  gift — that  every  one  might 
literally  come,  and  receive  it  without  money  apd 
without  price,— the  Bible,  a  book  that  every  one 
might  study  for  himself, — and  that  to  every  such 
sincere  student,  would  be  vouchsafed  free  teach- 
ing of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  that  he  would  be 
led  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will ; 
that  the  great  essence  of  Christianity  was  Lo^e, 
aid  that  all  true  Christians  must,  in  reality,  be- 
come a  band  of  brothers.  Against  mercenary 
preaching,  the  vanity  and  pride  of  life,  agaiust 
all  oppression  and  systematized  wrong, — war, 
slavery,  the  plunder  of  wrecks,  he  wrote  to  the 
authorities,  and  preached  to  the  people,  with  a 
fiery  and  impetuous  eloquence.  How  far  he  was 
qualified  for  this  great  undertaking,  we  may 
learn  from  a  very  competent  judge,  William 
Penn,  who  had  seen  human  life  from  the  palace 
to  the  cottage,  and  whose  own  honorable  aad 
capacious  mind  made  him  a  fitting  evidenoe. 
Penn  says,  George  Fox  was  abovs  the  ordinary 
size,  of  a  graoeful  countenance,  and  having  an 
.  eje  so  piercing  that  many  who  ooutendetMrith 


him  were  unable  to  bear  it ;  that  he  had  great 
majesty  of  presence,  and  that  his  addresses  to 
the  people  possessed  a  strange  and  stirring  power, 
so  that  whole  multitudes— collected  in  market- 
places, ia  the  open  fields,  under  the  shade  of 
large  trees,  on  wild  heaths,  sea-shores,  or  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  West- 
moreland, and  aoiid  the  forests  of  America,  or 
theplanUtioBS  of  the  West  Indies — were  woi>der> 
fully  moved,  and  melted,  subdued  or  exalted,  by 
his  grave  and  burning  eloquence,  and  by  the 
bold,  simple  digaity  (h  the  doctrines  he  taught. 
His  system  of  a  free  gospel,  and  renouncement 
of  the  vanities  of  the  world,  was  sure  to  bring 
upon  him  all  the  vengeance  of  the  proud  and  in* 
terested ;  yet,  in  sj^te  of  this,  not  only  the  com- 
mon people,  but  clergy,  magistrates,  and'officers 
of  the  army,  came  ovei^  to  his  opinions,  and  eif 
rolled  themselves  in  his  new  Society.  No  idea 
can  be  formed  from  the  numbers  or  character  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  present  day,  of  th6 
number  and  character  of  those  who  mustered  to 
tbi  formation  from  every  quarter.  Ya.st  numbers, 
daring  the  hot  persecution  which  fell  upon  them, 
went  with  Penn  to  his  settlement  in  America, 
especially  from  the  neighborhood  of  Kidsley 
Park,  in  Derbyshire,  a  favorite  resort  of  Fox's. 
Fox  himself  appears  to  have  been  in  prison  not 
less  than  a  dozen  times,  and  frequently  for  a  lone 
period  at  once,  as  ia  Lancaster  and  Scarborough 
jails,  where  he  lay  for  two  years — prisons  of  the 
most  filthy  and  dreadful  description,  and  so  open 
to  the  weather,  that  he  is  said  scarcely  to  have 
been  dry  all  that  time. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  an  article  of  this  kind,  to 
follow  his  career  at  length.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  a  host  of  able  and  zealous  coadjutors  gathered 
about  him,  whose  names,  labors,  and  singular 
adventures,  m«y  be  found  in  Sewell's  history  of 
this  people.  For  the  propagation  of  his  senti- 
ments, George  Fox,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
visited  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  some  of  them 
many  times,— and  extended  his  travels  into  the 
West  Indies,  A  merioa,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
He  had  interviews  with  Cromwell,  in  which  that 
great  and  wily  adventurer  used  all  that  cant 
slang,  and  delt  in  those  doable  entendert  which 
he  adopted  towards  the  Puritans.  "  George," 
he  would  say,  shaking  him  cordially  by  the  hand 
at  parting,  "  come  often,  for  I  feel  if  thou  and  I 
were  often  together,  we  should  be  nearer  to  each 
other." 

In  the  presence  of  Protector  or  King,  he  never 
for  a  moment  lost  that  umple  dignity  which  dis- 
tinguished him, — a  Christian  dignity  of  mind,  so 
opposite  to  pride,  that,  while  it  made  him  feel 
no  abjectness  in  the  presence  of  human  greatness, 
never  inspired  him  towards  the  low  and  the  poor 
with  any  thing  but  the  most  thoroiukcoarteoas- 
ness,  kindness  and  compassion.  4V  these  he 
always  expressed  the  greatest  sympathy,  and  so 
o^gauised  his  own  Society,  as  to  restore  them  to 
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the  rights  and  eonaiderttioa  of  meo.  In  the 
meeting-hooMs  there  waa  to  b«  no  place  of  dii- 
tinction,  except  a  railed  gallery  or  platform  in 
the  front  for  the  miBisters,  and  a  seat  under  it 
for  the  elder*  and  overseers,  that  thOT  might  face 
the  people,  and  preserve  order.  Besides  this, 
there  was  to  he  no  separate  seats, — no  sqnire's 
pew  with  ite  saperior  splendor, — no  aristocratic 
elevations  or  seclusions  in  the  house  of  Ood.  All 
the  seats  were  of  the  plainest  description,  and 
firee  to  every  one  alike.  The  -poor  were  to  have 
a  goed  English  ednoation  given  to  their  children; 
— and  they  themselves  were  not  expected  to  wait 
till  their  necessities  compelled  them  to  come  and 
receive  a  niggard  allowance,— their  needs  were 
to  be  kbdly,  privately,  and  delicately  incjaired 
into  by'  proper  persons,  and  as  unostentatiously 
relieved.    So  it  was,  and  so  it  is  to  this  day. 

Penn  says, — and  his  life  shows  it, — that  Fox 
possessed,  on  all  occasions  the  most  undaunted 
courage.  Though  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
yet  he  possessed  such  self-command  as  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard,  by  insult  and 
outrage,  and  he  manifested  the  most  forgiving 
disposition.  He  was  simple,  dignified,  and  manly 
in  behavior ;  grave,  yet  affable  and  pleasant  in 
conversation  ;  and  so  ready  in  reply,  as  to  con- 
tinually baffle  his  most  subtle  antagonists.  One 
instance  may  be  given  : — He  was  imprisoned  in 
Launceaton  Jail,  and  brought  up  for  trial  before 
J  ttdge  Q-lyn.  He  was  ordered  to  take  off  his  hat. 
Pox  inquired  what  authority  there  was  in  law  or 
Seriptnre  for  this  compnlsion ;  at  which  the 
Jodge  fell  into  a  passion,  and  cried,  '*  take  him 
away,  jailer ;  Pll  ferk  him  I"  Soon  after  he  sent 
for  him  again  ;  and  on  seeing  him,  exclaimed, 
"come,  where  had  they  hats  from  Moses  to 
Daniel  ?  Come,  answer  me, — "  I  have  yon  fast 
now  t"  Fox  immediately  replied, — "  The  three 
children  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the  fur- 
nace with  their  coats,  hose,  and  hats  on."  The 
The  Judge  instantly  shouted, — "  take  him  away, 
jailer !" 

He  married  the  widow  of  a  Welsh  Judge, 
(Fell,)  at  Swarthmore,  in  Westmoreland;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  set  the  example  of  that  justice 
to  all  parties  which  he  had  made  the  law  to  his 
own  Society.  He  called  the  children  of  the 
widow  together,.and  ascertained  from  themselves, 
that  they  were  not  only  satisfied  with  the  mar- 
riage, bat  that  it  would  be  no  detriment  to  their 
inheritance.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
having  seen  a  large  community  established  on 
bis  principles,  and  that,  too,  through  a  career  of 
the  moat  violent  persecution, — through  the  im- 
prisonment of  thousands  at  a  time,  and  the  de- 
•trootioo  and  seiinre  of  their  property,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  in  value. 


Nkithkb  the  evil  nor  the  good  that  men  do  is 
everinterred  with  their  bones,  but  lives  after  them. 


£xtraet»/rom  a  Memoir  o/'BiOHASD  Bstmouw, 

b^  kit  gra$td-dauffhtgr. 

tC»ue\ai»i  btaa  pag*  M7.} 

In  1810,  he  had  a  painful  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness, from  which  be  never  recovered  his  wonted 
strength — though  in  the  summer  of  that  year, 
he  went  into  Devonshire,  in  the  hope  that  the 
oarriage  exercise  and  the  pleaaoiable  excitement 
he  had  ever  been  aconstomed  to  derive  ttom  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery,  woold  be  of  service.  Is 
these,  however,  he  was  disappointed.  He  thai 
writes  to  a  friend,-—"  I  feel  with  increased  oo^ 
soieosness  the  effects  of  old  age — the  decrease 
of  mental  strength  with  lessened  bodily  powers, 
of  firmness  of  nerve  and  energy  of  mind.  I  find 
too,  and  I  consider  it  wisely  ordained  in  the  con- 
stitution of  mankind  in  their  present  state  of 
existence,  that  with  the  power  of  enjoyment,  the 
inclination  declines  also.  I  believe,  few  men 
with  means  so  limited  from  education,  so  eoo- 
traoted  a  s^ere  of  action,  and  that  so  ooonpied 
by  the  dutres  attached  to  my  station  in  life  as 
not  to  admit  of  much  intelieotnal  enltivatioo, 
have  had  a  higher  relish  for  the  gay  or  the 

fraud,  the  beautifhl  or  the  sublime,  or  the  won- 
erfnl  works  of  the  Almighty  in  the  outward 
creation ;  and  I  remember  with  gratitnde,  the 
admiration,  the  delightful  astonishment,  the 
rapture  which  scenes  like  those  at  present  before 
me — the  boundless  ocean  in  its  various  states  of 
awful  agitation  or  plaeid  expansion,  excited  the 
first  time  I  beheld  them,  and  frequently  since. 
But  I  do  not  regret  that  the  things  which  are 
seen,  which  are  temporal  and  which  I. must  se 
soon  leave,  now  affect  me  so  little ;  my  princi- 
pal, my  frequent  wish  is,  that  those  things  which 
are  not  seen,  but  which  are  eternal,  may  be  the 
objects  of  my  solicitude  in  proportion  to  their 
inoomparable  importanoe,  and  my  swift  ap- 
proaching, my  almost  iwUanl  interest  in  them." 
And  to  another  friend  he  says,  *'  My  disposition 
indeed,  to  seek  or  expect  happiness  in  or  from 
ontwaitl  things,  seems  to  have  decreased  as  fast 
as  my  powers  have  diminished.  I  am  some* 
times  thankful,  that  my  desires  for  an  increare 
of  spiritual-roindedness  boar  some  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  it  in  tlie  hour  so  swiftly  ap- 
proaching, when  I  shall  have  done  with  all  the 
objects  of  sense,  and  when  time  shall  bo  lost  in 
eternity.  .  .  .  The  broken  slumbers  in 
which  my  nights  are  frequently  passed,  have 
the  advantage  of  favoring  the  immediate  appli- 
eation  of  heart  to  the  Lord,  wBich  he  mercifully 
inspires  and  regards ;  and  if  I  cannot  say  much 
of  '  songs  in  the  night,'  I  may  to  thee  thank- 
fully acknowledge  that,  throngh  Divine  favor,  a 
degree  ef  the  spirit  of  graoe  and  of  tapplicaiion 
has  been  experienced  more  frequently  at  those 
times,  and  with  nearer  access  to  the  footstool 
of  the  mercy-seat,  than  at  sotne  more  appropri- 
ate seasons." 
On  the  24lh  of  Jane,  1816,  he  set  out  on  the 
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jonraej  whioh  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  once  vrvrj  year,  to  Tisit  hia  children  in 
Shropahire  and  at  Liverpool.  He  arrived  first 
at  hia  son  Joseph's  honse  at  Ketley,  when  hia 
increased  feebleness  iras  very  apparent,  anA  a 
snbdned  feeling  of  mingled  oonoem  and  pleaanre 
wan  felt  by  my  father  and  his  family,  aa  they 
weleomed  him  for  what  they  all  feand  woald 
prove  the  last  time.  He  remained  there  bnt 
two  days.  I  remember  it  was  a  beantifnl  bright 
summer  morning  on  which  'be  was  to  leave  ns, 
and  we  children  were  summoned  into  the  parlor 
after  breakfast,  and  the  whole  family  gatheted 
aronnd  him.  His  son  read  a  chapter  m  the  New 
Teetament,  and  when  the  book  was  closed,  there 
waa  silence  and  perfect  stillness  for  some  minutes. 
Presently  my  grandfather  raised  his  head  and 
looked  round  upon  us,  and  we  listened  breath- 
lessly, aa  he  began  to  speak,  saying  this  was  the 
laat  time  he  should  ever  see  ns  in  this  world — 
solemnly  and  sweetly  he  addressed jp — then  he 
spoke  a  few  words  of  affection  and  nope  to  our 
father,  and  afterwards  to  his  other  relations ; 
again  there  was  silence,  and  we  all  felt  that  his 
spirit  vres  engaged  in  supplication,  shared  in 
some  degree  by  the  hearts  of  all  present.  Then 
he  arose,  kissed  ns  affectionately,  and  bade*  ns 
farewell. 

He  reached  Liverpool  by  short  stages;  whilst 
at  Qreenbank,  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  be 
gained  no  strength,  bnt  rather  the  contrary,  and 
did  not  remain  there  long,  returning  to  Bristol 
on  the  19th  July.  Shortly  after  his  return,  his 
medieal  attendants  advised  bis  removal  to  Chel- 
tenham, in  the  hope  of  relief  from  the  biliary 
obstruction,  which  was  the  most  obvious  symp- 
tom of  the  decay  of  the  bodily  frame ;  and,  al- 
though convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  no  hu- 
man means  could  restore  the  powers  which  a  lang 
life  of  more  than  eighty  years  had  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  was  nnwiutng  to  leave  anything  nn- 
done  which  he  eoneidered  was  his  duty,  snd 
consented  to  leave  his  own  house,  to  which  he 
expected  never  to  return. 

He  arrived  at  Cheltenham  on  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust.    From  his  daughter's  letters  to  her  fam- 
ily, we  learn  that  he  tried  every  measure  pre- 
scribed  by  his  medical  attendants,  with  exempla- 
ry patience,  and  throughout  his  illness  exhibited 
a  marked  gentleness  of  manner  to  all  aroand 
him.     He  was  tranquil,  often  cheerful,  and  ai- 
rs most  affectionate  and  kind. 
)ut  little  reSsains  to  be  said  of  the  last  dkys 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  this  aoconnt  is 
ebiefly  derived  from  a  memorandum,  drawn  up 
by  his  valued  friend,  Thomas  Stfndera.    It  ap- 
pears that  no  decided  change  was  observable  till 
the  6th  of  September,  up  to  which  time  he  had 
taken  his  nsual  exercise,  even  driving  the  car- 
riage himself,  Moompanied  by  his  cousin  or 
daughter  only.     On  the  sixth  be  walked  oulf  be- 
fore breakfaat,  bnt  soon  afterwards  beoame  much 


ays 


weaker,  and  towards  evening  declined  rapidly. 
On  Sunday  he  partially  revived,  bnt  sank  again 
in  the  course  of  that  night,  never  to  revive.  His 
son  arrived  on  that  day  from  Shropshire,  and 
two  of  his  grand-children  from   Liverpool  the 
day  following.     For  many  years  he   had  not 
been  confined  to  his  bed  a  whole  day,  and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  illness  he  had  joined  the 
family  at  their  usual  meals  ;  bnt  on  Monday  the 
9th,  he  waa  persuaded  to  remain  in  bed  till  the 
afternoon,  when   he  rose   and  drank  tea  with 
them,  and  did  not  retire  for  the  night  till  his 
nsiul  time.     At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning 
an  alteration   for  the  worse  took  place  in  his 
breathing.     Some  of  his  relatives  who  had  left 
the  room  were  called,  bnt  none  of  them  thought 
his  end   so  near.     He   inquired   if  his  servant 
whom  he  had  sent  to  Bristol  for  his  will  had  re- 
turned with  it,  and  on  being  told  that  he  had, 
seemed   satisfied.     He  had  made  it  his  earnest 
request  to  his  daughter  that  she  would  be  with 
him  at   his  close,  and   now,  about   six  o'clock, 
raising  himself  a  little,  his  eye  sought  hers,  and 
he  signified  that  she  should  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  bed ;  when  turning  on  hia  side,  and  ta- 
king her  hand  in  bis  and  pressing  it,  he  quietly 
and  almost  imperceptibly  expired,  on  the  lOtn 
of  September,  1816. 

At  his  funeral,  which  took  pkoe  on  Monday, 
the  18th  of  September,  the  most  marked,  pro- 
found, and  general  testimonies  of  respect  were 
spontaneously  offered  to  bis  memory.     Soon  after 
eight  in  the  morning,  about  500  boys  from  the 
schools  of  St.  James's  and  St.  Paul's  formed  in 
two  columns,  extending  from  each  side  to  the 
good  man's  dwelling  across  St.  James's  Square. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  coffin,  the  boys  stood 
uncovered.     The  streets  were  thronged  with  the 
poor.     The  resident  clergy,  and  dissenting  minis- 
isters  of  different  persuasions,  the  gentleman  of 
the  committees  of  various  charitable  societies, 
and  other  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Bristol  and  a 
numerous  body  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  fol- 
lowed the  procession  of  the  family  and  relatives 
from  the  house. 

"  So  great  was  the  public  curiosity  excited  on 
this  occasion^  and  such  the  eagerness  manifested 
by  the  poor,  who  had  lost  their  best  friend,  to 
pay  the  last  respect  to  his  remains,  that  not  only 
the  spacious  burial-ground  was  filled  with  spec- 
tators and  monmers,  but  the  very  walls  and  tops 
of  houses  surrounding  the  area  were  covered  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  And  it  is  but  justice  to 
add,  that  the  behavior  of  this  vast  concourse  of 
people  was  in  the  highest  degree  decent,  orderly, 
and  respectful;  the  poor  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidered it  a  fiivor  to  be  permitted  in  their  turn  to 
approach  the  grave  of  their  depart^  friend,  and 
to  drop  the  silent  tear,  as  a  mark  of  their  regard 
I  for  a  man  whose  life  baa  been  spent  in  doinj 
I  good." 
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Having  wen  in  the  Intelligenoer  of  the  6th 
of  the  preeeai  aonth,  aome  ttatistiM  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  meeting  houses  or  meetings  of 
Friends,  I  think  there  are  some  statements  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  although  in  one  sense  they 
may  be  true.  The  acoonnt  states  that  there  are 
six  meetings  of  Friends  in  Illinois,  and  fire  in 
Iowa.  Now,  if  this  is  intended  to  include  the 
Orthodox  Friends  it  may  be  correct,  but  if  not, 
it  is  an  over  estimate.  It  is  probable  there  are 
many  Friends  that  are  looking  to  the  western 
country  with  a  view  of  procuring  homes  for 
themselves  and  families,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  aeoeptable  to  such  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
situation  of  our  Society  in  the  west.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to  some  friends  in 
lotra.  I  found  no  meeting  established  there, 
and  but  two  settlements  where  they  have  a  pros- 
pect of  having  any  soon ;  one  is  in  the  north  of 
Henry  'Coanty,  near  to  Wayne  Post  Office.  A 
few  Friends  are  living  there,  and  it  is  expected 
a  number  more  will  soon  arrive,  and  if  they  do, 
it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  meeting.  These 
families  are  situated  on  the  bordet  of  an  exten- 
rive  and  beautiful  unimproved  prairie,  where 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  land 
owned  by  men  who  have  bought  it  on  specula- 
tion, and  now  offer  it  at  from  six  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  location.  For 
further  particulars,  I  would  refer  any  one  wish- 
ins  information,  to  Caleb  Rnssell  or  Bennet 
Waters,  Wayne  Post  Office,  Henry  County, 
Iowa.  The  other  settlement  is  about  forty  miles 
north  of  the  above  place,  on  the  line  between 
Muscatine  and  Cedar  Counties — ^here  are  quite 
a  number  of  Friends.  Some  have  been 
there  many  years,  but  of  late  they  have  had 
quite  an  addition  to  their  numbers,  which  en- 
courages them  to  hope  they  will  have  meetings 
established  soon.  I  would  refer  inquirers  to 
John  Wright,  West  Liberty  Poet  Offiee,  Mus- 
catine County,  Iowa.  There  are  many  other 
isolated  families  of  Friends  scattered  throughout 
Iowa,  but  I  know  of  no  other  settlement  where 
they  have  a  meeting.  As  regards  Illinois,  I 
believe  there  are  but  two  meetings  in  that  state 
at  present,  one  is  in  Putnam  County,  where 
there  is  a  Monthly  Meeting,  (a  branch  of  Blue 
Biver  Quarterly.)  A  meeting  has  been  held  here 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  For  further  infor- 
mation as  regards  location,  &e.,  I  would  refer  to 
Jehu  or  William  Lewis,  Magnolia,  Putnam 
County,  Illinois. 

The  other  meeting  referred  to  is  in  Fulton 
Coanty,  four  miles  from  Vermont.  There  has 
been  a  meeting  for  worship  held  here  for  twelve 
vears,  and  part  of  the  time  a  monthly  meeting, 
but  several  years  since  some  Friends,  like  Wil- 
kinson and  Story,  thought  that  as  we  professed  to 
be  governed  by  the  spirit  in  our  meetings  we  shonld 
have  no  discipline  or  order  in  the  Church,  but 


each  one  do  u  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes,  not 
considering  that  order  and  discipline  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  eonaeqaently 
useful  in  society  when  thos  ordered. 

I  have  frequentiy  thought  that  it  was  desira- 
ble to  have  more  correspondence  or -flommnnica- 
tion  one  with  another,  particularly  those  that  are 
remote  from  the  body  of  Friends,  and  as  there 
are  some  Friends  that  are  seeking  homes  in  the 
west,  and  prefer  to  settle  where  there  is  a  meet- 
ing, or  a  prospect  of  one,  I  have  thought  that 
the  Intelligencer  would  be  a  good  medium 
through  which  such  informstion  could  be  ob- 
tained. If  some  friend  belonging  to  these  iso- 
lated settlements  would  inform  as  to  their  ad- 
vantages, location,  &c.,  I  doubt  not  it  would  be 
thankfully  received  by  such  as  purpose  emigra- 
tion to  the  west.  Kobbrt  Wood, 

Vermont,  Fulton  County,  Illinois. 

lOlh  mo.  1856. 


For  Frltnda'  IaUtll|*BMr. 

Died,  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  the  16th  inst. 
Stephen  Orellett,  a  minister  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

Although  this  Friend  was  united  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  Society,  his  name  is  so  ex- 
tensively known  that  a  notice  respecting  his 
death  will  not  be  out  of  plaee  in  your  paper. 

He  was  a  native  of  Francs,  an4  came  early 
to  this  country,  where  he  became  convinced  of 
the  principles  of  Friends,  and  joined  in  mem- 
bership with  the  Society.  His  public  character 
for  more  than  a  half  a  century,  has  cansed  him 
to  be  well  known,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  In  the  exercise  of  his  gospel  Isbors, 
he  hss  visited  almost  every  neighborhood  where 
Friends  are  located,  and  has  many  times  crossed 
the  ocoan  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty.  In 
addition  to  his  gospel  services  among  Friends, 
he  has  visited  most  of  the  governments  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  often  laboring  with  those 
in  authority  both  in  relation  to  the  spiritnal  and 
temporal  welfare  of  those  over  whom  they  were 
placed.  D.  P. 


BEAUTirOL  AND  TRTJB. 

In  a  late  article  in  Frsaer's  Magazine,  this 
brief  but  beautiful  passage  occurs :  "  Education 
does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet.  It  be- 
gins with  a  mother's  look — with  a  futher's 
smile  of  approbation  or  a  sign  of  reproof — with 
a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a 
brother's  noble  act  of  forbearsDce — with  handsful 
of  flowers  in  green  and  dusy  meadow — with 
birds'  nests  admired,  but  not  tonchedr—with 
creeping  ants,  and  almost  imperceptible  emmets 
— with  humming  bees  and  glass  beehives — with 
pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanea,  and  with  thonehta 
directed  in  sweet  and  kindly  tones,  and  words  to 
mature  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtae. 
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and  to  th«  loaroe  of  mil  good,  the  Creator  of  the 
uuiverM. 

In  Prieadt'  lnUIU|i«Dwr. 
XDUOATION. 

So  mooh  has  been  mid  and  written  npon 
Mhool  diieipline,  that  it  seems  almost  an  act  of 
supererogation  to  attempt  anything  more  on  the 
sabject :  but,  as  I  am  one  to  wBom  yonth  ever 
brings  visions  of  lore  and  joyonsness,  I  feel 
BomethJDg  yet  remains  to  be  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  listless  oocnpants  of  the  crowded  school 
room. 

Children  are  both  physically  and  mentally 
active,  and  it  is  only  by  the  saceessive  exercise 
of  these  facallies,  that  they  attain  that  develop- 
ment for  which  all  education  is  intended.  Any 
restraint  that  is  not  salutary,  is  unprofitable,  and 
every  hour,  not  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  should  be  appropriated  to  physical 
exercise,  or  useful  employment.  Jhey  should 
never  be  suffered  to  remain  in  idleness.  Nature, 
science  and  literature,  present  an  ample  field  of 
interest  and  pleasure,  and  if  agreeably  unfolded 
to  their  minds,  they  cannot  fail  to  become  ioter- 
ested  in  them. 

The  great  object  of  stndy  is  not  to  con  pige 
after  page  in  some  difficult  text  book,  whieh  is 
only  learned  to  be  forgotten,  and  if  retained 
could  be  of  little  practical  advantage,  bttt,''by 
bringing  the  powers  of  the  mind  to  act  upon 
the  living  ideas  of  the  author,  strengthen  and 
improve  the  understanding,  and  induce  habits  of 
reflection  and  discrimination.  Children  should 
be  taught  to  think  correctly,  their  judgments 
should  be  exercised ;  instead  of  names,  and  rules 
without  application,  give  them  facts  and  princi- 
ples, that  when  their  sohoel  education  is  com- 
pleted, they  may  be  measurably  qualified  to  en- 
ter upon  the  duties  of  life.  Tho  present  sys- 
tem has  too  little  connection  with  the  daily  oe- 
cnpation  of  more  mature  years.  Are  not  habits 
of  indolence  and  inactivity  frequently  contracted 
within  the  precincts  of  the  school-room  ?  Not 
that  I  would  oppress  the  youthful  mind,  or  tax 
the  physical  or  mental  powers  above  their  am- 
ple ability  to  perform,  but  I  would  encourage 
them  by  illustration  and  familiar  example,  to 
persevere  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  till  they  at- 
tain the  full  development  of  intellectual  strength. 
I  would  never  cultivate  the  head  at  the  expense 
of  the  moral  feelings,  but,  by  the  education  of 
the  three>fold  nature,  seek  to  imbue  them  with 
individual  responiibility  and  establish  a  sense  of 
character  and  accountability. 

Let  the  teacher  regard  his  pupils  not  as  re- 
fractory subjects  whom  he  is  to  discipline  only 
for  this  present  scene,  but  as  precious  immortal 
spirits  looking  unto  him  for  instmction  and 
guidance.  Instead  of  dwelling  on  their  foibles, 
let  him  contemplate  the  divinity  within  them, 
then  he  will  be  less  annoyed  by  the  demands 


upon  his  patience,  and  better  qualified  to  give 
them  that  instruction  whioh  will  enable  them 
to  become  naefol  bob  and  women  in  the  oom- 
munity. 


EOHSTBINQ  NEW  ABOUT  TEE  AUBOBA. 

To  say  that  attempts  hare  long  and  often  been 
made  to  explain  the  canxe  of  the  aurora,  is  not 
new  ;  but  it  will  be  now  to  many  readers  to  hear 
that  progress  has  been  made  in  reasoning  abont 
this  interesting  phenomenon,  as  well  as  in  the 
demonstration  of  facts  less  difficult  of  proof.  Ac- 
cording to  theorists,  the  cause  was  to  be  found 
in  certain  effects  of  refraction,  or  antagonisms  of 
cloud  strata,  or  the  presence  of  metal  in  a  gase- 
ous form  in  the  atmosphere,  or  to  cold,  or  to 
electricity;  while  others  regarded  it  as  cosmieal— ~ 
belonging  to  remote  space.  Among  so  many  ex- 
planations, which  was  the  true  one  f  This  was  a 
question  not  easy  to  decide,  and  so  savans  have 
gone  on  experimenting  and  speculating  with 
praiseworthy  diligence  and  curiosity,  for  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  science. 

Professor  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  is  one  of  the 
few  who  have  made  the  aurora  a  special  object 
of  study.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  be  suggested 
that  to  one  and  the  same  cause  was  due  the 
origin  of  hail,  of  eleotrieity,  of  the  variations  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  of  the  aurora ;  and  he 
now  finds  himself  in  a  position  to  state,  that  the 
view  then  put  forth  has  been  confirmed  by  all 
subsequent  observations.  As  ehronielers  of  the 
advances  of  science,  we  think  we  may  worthily 
offer  a  brief  outline  of  his  theory,  as  developed 
by  him  in  the  Bibliothique  Umvertdle  de 
Genive. 

Let  us  premise  that  an  aurora  borealis  is 
always  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  sort  of 
vaporous  vail  on  the  horizon,  which  rises  slowly 
to  a  height  of  from  four  to  ten  degrees.  Pre- 
sently, that  portion  of  the  sky  which  is  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation 
begins  to  darken  with  a  brownish  hue  passing 
into  violet,  and  embracing  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  edge  of  this  segment  is  bordered  by  a  lumi- 
nous arc  of  brilliant  white  light,  that  sometimes 
quivers  and  dances,  and  appears  in  a  strange 
kind  of  effervescence  for  hoars  together.  A  play 
of  colors,  through  every  tint,  from  the  darkest 
to  the  lightest,  with  bewildering  rapidity,  long 
streamers  flash  upward  to  the  zenith,  and  a  sea 
of  flame,  traversed  by  dark  rays,  floods  the 
northern  sky.  Then  at  that  spot  to  which  the 
magnetic  needle  points,  the  rays  curve  together, 
and  form  what  is  oalled  the  crown  of  the  anrora. 
This  result  is,  however,  rare  :  when  it  does  take 
place,  it  always  annonnoes  the  eonolnsion  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  vivid  colon  and  undulations 
disappeared,  and  soon  nothing  but  a  few  pale 
ashen-gray  deads  tn  seen. 
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These  appearances,  which  are  &niiliar  to  manj 
penoof,  are  attended  b;  certain  remarkable 
phen<HneBa :  a  cKpitatinc  aoite,  for  example,  not 
mnlike  the  rapid  flatter  of  a  distant  sail,  whioh 
has  been  popalurly  described  as  the  noise  SMde 
bv  the  pettiooate  of  the  merrj  daneers ;  and 
this  sound  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sul- 
phnrons  odor.  Positive  electricity,  too,  has  at 
such  times  been  foand  in  the  air ;  the  direction 
of  the  magnatio  needl«  undergoes  perturbations 
mofe  or  less  intense,  and  so  nnfailingly  that  M. 
Arago,  when  pursuing  bis  researches  in  the  lower 
Tanlts  of  the  observatory  at  Paris,  could  always 
announce  the  appearance  of  the  aurora  in  onr 
hemisphere  from  the  moraments  of  his  needles. 
During  an  aurora  in  November,  1S48,  the  io- 
•tmments  of  ihe  electric-telegraph  between 
FioTMice  and  Pisa  were  as  strongly  magnetised 
as  though  the  batteries — whioh  was  not  the  case 
— h«^  been  in  action.  The  compasses  of  ships 
at  sea  have  been  at  times  so  disturbed  by  the 
aurora,  that  vessels  steered  a  false  route ;  and 
the  error  was  only  detected  after  the  phenomenon 
passed  away. 

We  thus  see  a  very  intimate  relation  between 
the  aurora  and  certain  magnetic  or  electrical 
effects;  and  now  we  may  proceed  to  M.  de  ]a 
Bive's  theory.  The  atmosphere,  he  sayii,  in  its 
normal  state  is  constantly  charged  with  a  con- 
«ider»ble  quantity  of  positive  <ileotrieity«  which 
ineraases  in  proportion  to  the  height ;  while  the 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  charged  with  negative 
electricity.  Between  these  two,  a  process  of  re- 
composition  or  neutralization  takes  place ;  most 
frequently  by  the  humidity  of  the  air ;  at  times, 
by  the  fall  of  run  or  snow  ;  and  less  frequently 
by  thundepstorms  and  water-spouts,  which,  in  a 
very  energetic  form,  exhibit  the  tendency  of 
these  two  accumulated  electricities  to  unite.  The 
winds  serve  also  to  mingle  them,  wafting  the 
positive  to  the  negative,  and  the  reverse. 

It  eas  been  proved  that  the  earth  is  an  almost 
perfect  electric  conductor,  and  that  it  is  con- 
stantly traversed  by  electric  currents.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  de  la  Rive,  these  currents  are  produced 
by  the  positive  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  enters  the  earth  at  either  pole,  because 
those  points  being  covered  by  condensed  vapors, 
present  the  best  conducting  medium.  This  is 
the  normal  process  for  establiitbingan  equilibrium 
between  the  two  electricities ;  the  intense  electric 
oal  discharges  -  which  take  place,  particularly 
with  the  tropics,  constitute  the  variable  or  acci- 
dental process. 

It  is  at  the  poles  that  the  gieat  eleotrioal  dis- 
charge takes  place.  "  This  discharge,"  says  M. 
de  la  Rive.  "  when  it  has  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
tensity, will  be  luminous,  especially  if  ^as  is 
nmrly  always  the  case  near  the  poles,  and  some- 
times in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere) 
|t  meet  on  its  way  with  those  extremely  tenuous 
frosen  particles  out  of  which  the  loftier  cloudu 


and  mists  are  formed."  O '  the  existence  of 
these  particles,  and  in  inconceivable  numbers, 
there  is  no  sort  of  doubt.  In  the  balloon  ascent 
of  Barral  and  Bizio  at  Paris,  in  1850,  the 
aeronauts  found  themselves  on  a  sudden,  although 
the  sky  was  cloudless,  in  the  midst  of  a  thin 
transport  haze,  which  was  alone  produced  by 
needles  of  ice  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
Lunar  halos,  rain  and  snow,  almost  invariably 
precede  an  aurora  :  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these 
needles  that  the  halos  are  due,  and  the  rain  and 
snow  to  their  condensation  of  aqueous  vapors. 
They  form  also  the  auroral  vail,  through  which, 
owing  to  their  tenuity,  the  stars  arc  visible. 

From  simultaneous  observations  made  by  ob- 
servers forty  or  fifty  miles  apart,  the  parallax  of 
the  aurora  has  been  ascertained,  and  its  height 
above  the  earth  determined.  This  ranges  from 
six  to  ten  miles;  the  phenemenon,  therefore, 
takes  place  within  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere. 
With  respect  to  the  auroral  arc,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  to  be  a  luminous  ring,  with  its  center 
at  the  northern  magnetic  pole,  and  cutting  the 
magnetic  meridians,  which  converge  toward 
that  pole,  at  right  angles.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  apparent  summit  of  the  arc  always  appears 
tQ,  be  in  the  m^netic  meridian  of  the  place 
of  observation.  The  arc,  moreover,  is  supposed 
to  have  a  sort  of  rotary  movement  from  west  to 
east,  which  is  precisely  what  might  be  predicated 
from  the  course  of  the  electrical  current. 

The  nearer  we  approach  the  pole,  the  more  fre- 
quent are  aurorsB ;  and  as  the  appearances  take 
place  in  all  northerly  latitudes,  it  sometimes 
hsppens  that  the  observer  is  surrounded  by  the 
auroral  matter  esoaping  from  the  earth,  and  he 
then  hears  the  fluttering  or  rustling  noise  which 
has  been  alluded  to.  On  this  point,  M.  de  la 
Rive  speaks  positively.  He  considers  the  oanse 
io  be  "  the  action  of  a  powerful  magnetic  pole  on 
luminouselectrie  jets  clcsely  surrounding  it ;"  and 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  he  has  sac- 
ceeded  in  producing  a  similar  noise  with  attendant 
phenomena.  The  sulphurous  odor  proceeds,  as 
in  thunder-storms,  from  the  conversion  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  into  ozone,  by  the  passage  of 
electric  discharges.  like  the  noise  the  odor  can 
only  be  perceived  by  an  observer  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  auroral  matter. 

A  striking  fact  remains  to  be  noticed ;  it  is 
one  that  appears  completely  toidentify  the  aurora 
with  other  electrical  phenomena :  the  auroral 
light  is  not  polarised,  neither  is  there  any  trace 
of  polariiation  in  the  light  obtained  from  electri- 
city by  artifinal  means.  No  better  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  could 
perhaps  be  furnished. 

We  have  mentioned  an  ingenious  apparatus 
contrived  by  M.  de  la  Rive.  With  this,  he 
brings  his  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and, 
as  we  believe,  makes  out  his  case.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  globe,  in  which  is  inserted  an  isolated 
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bar  of  aofl  iron,  bearing  a  copper  ring,  wbich 
commnnicates  bj  a  wire  with  the  conductor  of  an 
electrical-machine.  On  ezhausting  the  air  within 
the  globe,  and  exciting  the  electricity,  all  the 
Inminona  phenomena  of  the  natnral  aurora'  are 
produced  around  the  ring  and  the  bar. — National 
Magazine. 
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FHILADELPHIA.  TWELFTH  MONTH  1.  IBM. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  communication  of 
a  friend  from  Illinois,  and  commend  bia  rog- 
gestion  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  famish- 
ing information  as  to  the  settlements  of  Friends 
in  the  Western  country. 

We  are  not  rarprised  that  many  who  have 
large  families  depending  npon  them  for  support, 
in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  land  and  other 
causes  which  exist  in  thickly  populated  districts, 
should  be  looking  towards  a  settlement  in  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  West ;  but  we  should  regard 
it  of  very  doubtful  propriety  for  any  FriencUto 
emigrate  into  that  country,  and  be  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  Society,  as  not  to  enjoy  ^e 
privileges  which  are  eonferred  by  religious  asso- 
ciations with  those  of  the  same  faith. 

We  hare  recently  learned  that  in  some  of  the 
Western  States,  and  particularly  in  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  a  considerable  number  of  families  of 
Friends  are  settled,  who  are  not  within  reach  of 
any  established  Meeting.  Our  sympathies  are 
extended  towards  these,  and  we  take  this  occa- 
sion to  encourage  them  to  meet  together  in 
small  companies,  or  in  families,  for  the  purpose 
of  social  worship,  believiDg  that  the  divine  bias- 
sing  would  accompany  the  service,  and  way  would 
often  open  to  make  application  to  superior  bodies 
for  assistanee  to  establish  meetings,  in  the  order 
prescribed  by  our  discipline ;  and  thus  many  an 
honest  seeker  might  be  induced  to  sit  down  ia 
silence,  and  experience  a  renewal  of  ^iritual 
strength,  and  a  partaking  of  that  bread  which 
oometh  down  from  heaven  and  nourisheth  the 
soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Instanoes  have  oo- 
ourred  ia  the  history  of  our  Society,  where  the 
futhfulness  of  one  or  two  Friends  who  have 
yielded  to  their  religious  convictions,  and  sat 
down  in  silence  to  seek  after  a  qualification  to 
approach  the  Father  of  spirits,  has  been  the 
means  of  drawing  others  into  a  like  ezereis4, 
and  large  meetings  have  thus  been  settled. 


MA>KiBD,^According  to  the  order  of  Friends, 
on  the  23d  of  Tenth  month  last,  Hxxav  Athhsoh, 
of  Philadelphia,  to  Saeah  A.  Cokliks,  danghteT 
of  Henry  P.  Corlies.  late  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

'— ,  At  the  resiaence  oi  William  Eyre,  on  the 
2Sth  oi  Tenth  month  last,  according  to  Ae  order 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Joshua  Etbx  to  Amxa 
R.,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  A.  Eyre,  all 
of  this  city. 

,  Accordinfr  to  the  order  of  Friends,  on 

Fourth  day  the  7th  ult.,  Josxfr  Buhting,  Ja.,  of 
Darby,  to  Elizabsth  8.  Miixxa,  daughter  of  Levis 
Miller,  of  Upper  Providence,  Delaware  County. 

,  According  to  the  order  of  the  Relicioas 

Society  of  Friend*,  at  Camden,  Kent  Co.,  Dela- 
ware, on  the  liith  inst,  John  Hunn  to  Ammk  E. 
JcNKiNs,  daughter  of  Jabez  Jenkins,  all  of  that 
place. 

—— ,  On  the  1 5th  ult.,  at  Dunning's  Creek, 
according  lo  the  order  of  Friends,  Emos  Blackbvbh, 
of  Napier  Township,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  to  Ami 
CoNTEMT  Gabrztson,  of  the  same  place. 

DiKD,— On  the  tSth  of  Tenth  month  last,  Silas 
D.  Edson,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  afte. 

,  On  the  16th  of  Tenth  month  last,  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  Ankz  M.,  wife  of  Edward  Walton, 
formerly  of  this  city,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age. 

— ,  On  the  18th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  West 
Philadelphia,  Wm.  Richards,  a  member  of  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age. 

,  At  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  en 
on  the  17th  nit.,  RztJBZK  Robkrts,  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  age— a  member  of  Alexandria  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  At  Hogue  Creek,  Va.,  on  the  8th  of  Seventh 

month  last,  David  L.  Wbight,  in  the  13th  year  of 
his  age ;  and  on  the  14th  of  Eleventh  month  last, 
Jonathan  A.  Wbioht,  in  the  8th  year  of  his  age- 
both  sons  of  Amos  and  Rachel  Wright. 

— — ,  At  his  residence  near  Fair  Haven.  Preble 
Co.,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  ult.,  after  a  short  and  severe 
illness,  Abraham  Ballinoer,  aged  about  51  years. 
The  deceased  was  s  consistent  member  of  West- 
field  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  a  steady 
attender  of  all  our  religions  meetings— .encouraging 
his  family  by  precept  and  example  to  a  faithful 
observance  of  this  duty.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  a  lar(;e  family  of  children  to  mpurn  his  loss. 

,  On  the  19th  ult.,  after  a  very  short  illness, 

Ltdia,  wife  of  James  Henry,  of  Penn  Township, 
Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age. 


Nations  in  a  state  of  war  are  like  individuals 
in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  they  fireqnently  con- 
tract debts  when  drunk,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  when  sober. 


A  Persian  Philosophzb,  being  asked  by 
what  method  he  acquired  ao  much  knowledge, 
answered,  "  By  not  being  prevented  by  shame 
from  asking  questions  when  1  waa  ignorant." 

NoNB  have  ever  been  so  good  and  so  great,  or 
have  raised  themselves  so  high,  as  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  trouble.  Our  Lord  was  "a  Df  n  of 
sorrow." 
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KXTBACT  FROM  A  LSTTER  OT  A  OOBSBSFONOENT 

IN  KOROPK. 

CoDilBiied  from  p«ge  5M. 

Ddblih,  10th  mo.  18SS, 
We  spent  a  day  or  two  in  Birmingham,  Tisit- 
ing  tbe  places  of  interest  in  that  busy  city.     We 
were  kindly  accompanied  by  J.  S.,  to  the  papier 
maohe  factory,  where  we  saw   the   interesting 
process  of  making  the  common  brown  paper  into 
the  beautiful  portfolios   and  work-boxes  seen  in 
the  Chesnut  St.  stores.  The  complete  machinery 
that  makes  the  hook  and  eye  was  also  explained, 
from  the  plain  straight  wire  to  the  completion  of 
the  book.     Of  these,  ninety -six  are  made  in  a 
minnte,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  eyes  in  the 
same  time.     On  onr  way  to  Edinburg,  we  stop- 
ped at  Melrose  Abbey,  bat  its  beanties  are  be- 
yond my  powers  of  description.     The  ivy  grows 
in  luxuriance  upon  its  walls ;  the  jackdaws  make 
their  noisy  clamor  in  the  desolate  cloisters  ;  the 
little  wren  has  built  her  nest  in  the  canopy  that 
once  covered  the  effigy  of  some  worthy  saint,  and 
kind  Nature  has  thrown  her  velvet  green  npon 
the  stone  floor  that  marks  the  vaulted  sepulchres 
of  the  departed.     The  town  of  Melrose  is  an  un- 
important little  place,  save  its  poetical  attractions. 
The  Eildon  hills  stretch  themselves  beautifully 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  and  give  the 
traveller  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
After  an  hour's  ramble  upon  them,  we  took  car- 
riage for  Abbottsford,  the  former  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.     It  is  romantically  situated  upon 
the  river  Tweed,  and  occupied  by  his  grandson, 
W.  S.  Lockhart.      The  grounds  are  extensive, 
and  under  a  high  state  of  eultivation.     The  min- 
strel's servant  acted  as  our  guide  through  the  suite 
of  rooms,  giving  a  harried  acconnt  of  interesting 
relics  and  collections  from  various  sources.     We 
entered  his  study  from  the  hall :  in  the  middle 
stands  his  writing  table  and  chair,  with  a  revol- 
ving   stand   near    by,  for  books  of  reference. 
There  is  a  private  stairway  leading  to  his  gallery  of 
books,  which  contain  twenty  thousand  volumes, 
as  he  left'  them.     A  door  opens  from  this  to  his 
bed-room,  adjoining  which  is  his  library,  con- 
taining many  valuable  relics,  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  paintings.     We  arrived  at  Edin- 
burg late  in  the  evening.     It  is  a  beautiful  city, 
not  so  much  in  architectural  appearance,  but  its 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  surround  it. 
The  river  Leith  divides  it,  or  rather,  the  town  is 
built  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  rises  grad- 
ually up  the  hill-side.     By  gas  light  the  effect 
is    very   fine.     The  houses  seemingly  peer  up 
one  above  another,  to  meet  the  starry  skies  above 
them.     Some  of  the  houses  are  ten  or  eleven 
stories  high — many  six  or  eight,  and  yet  the  oc- 
cupants have  seldom  to  go  more  than  four  or  £ve 
stories.     They  have  what  are  called  "doUt" — 
what  we  term  courts:  one  part  of  a  building  faces 
the  street,  the  other  is  entered  by  a  "close"  lead- 
ing down  a  steep  walk,  (or  sometimes  steps)  to 


the  ether  side  of  the  house,  so  that  you  may  see 
a  five  story  bailding  in  one  street,  and  in  anoth- 
er, ten.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out.  There 
are  handsome  shops,  many  noble  edifices,  public 
and  private  institutions  for  charitable  purposes, 
&c.  A  walk  npon  the  hills,  gives  the  tourist  a 
fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  At  Cal- 
ton  Hill  we  take  a  survey  of  the  Castle  situated 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  with  its  cluster  of 
houses  for  the  Highland  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies, work  shops  and  other  buildings,  which  form 
a  considerable  settlement.  When  at  the  castle, 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  Oalton  Hills,  with  its  mon- 
umenti  and  observatory.  A  stroll  upon  the  Salis- 
bury clifis  afibrds  a  beaatifbl  prospect  of  the 
phuos  below,  spgken  of  by  Hannah  More.  The 
sheep  were  seen  grazing  upon  green  herbage, 
but  the  'shepherd  of  Salisbury  plain'  was  not 
there.  We  visited,  also,  Holy  Rood  palace,  once 
the  residence  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scats,  where 
she  experienced  so  much  sorrow.  In  the  centre 
of  ber  garden  stands  a  remarkable  dial.  There 
is  also  an  old  apple  tree  planted  by' her,  perfect- 
ly hollow,  but  still  bearing  fruit.  It  was  late  in 
the  season,  but  we  concluded  to  visit  Loch  Lo- 
mond, the  "queen  of  Scottish  lakes."  It  is  di- 
veraiiied  with  rocky  hill,  and  wooded  glen,  scene- 
ry that  inspired  the  poetic  strains  of  Scott 
and  Wordsworth  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
thai  everywhere  surrounds  the  beholder.  The 
head  of  the  lake,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  is 
the  most  beautiful.  As  the  boat  nears  the  shore 
the  water  which  had  been  of  a  greyish  hue,  now 
becomes  black,  clear  and  perfectly  smooth,  rs-' 
fleeting  the  rich  highlands  in  their  Autumn 
robes,  the  slaty  rocks,  the  mossy  banks,  the  blue 
skv,  the  people  on  shore  are  all  reflected  in  thii 
beautiful  mirror. 

We  landed  for  half  an  hoar,  gathered  wild 
flowers  and  ripe  blackberries,  reviewed  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  swiftly  glided  down  the 
lake,  reaching  Glasgow  in  the  evening.  The 
next  day  we  took  cars  for  Greenock,  thence  by 
steam  to  Belfast,  which  is  a  busy  commercial 
city.  Here  we  visited  a  large  flax  factory,  and 
saw  the  whole  process,  from  the  carding  of  flax 
to  the  weaving  of  twilled  linen.  Another  estab- 
lishment for  designs  and  working  muslins  was 
also  interesting ;  they  explained  to  ns  the  devis- 
ing and  grouping  of  flowers  for  patterns,  the  pro- 
cess of  transfering  them  to  paper  and  then  to  the 
steel  press,  from  which  any  number  of  impres- 
sions may  be  taken.  About  500  men  and  women 
are  employed  in  the  flax  factory,  and  80  girls  in 
the  sewing  establishment.  The  wages  are  y«rj 
low.  We  also  rode  out  to  the  Botanical  Gardens; 
the  plants  were  arranged  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent orders,  and  many  beautiful  flowers  and 
exotics  were  in  bloom.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  grounds,  containing  five  or  six  acres,  were 
well  worth  a  visit  We  took  oars  for  DubBo, 
and  are  maoh  pleased  with  the  city.  Its  aniretii- 
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*iea,  colleges,  charitable  iosUtationa,  park  and 
loological  gardens  present  a  variety  of  attractions. 
On  First  day  morning  we  attended  Friends'  Meet- 
ing. There  are  600  members  belonging,  and 
there  was  a  coDsiderable  attcodanoe.  A  fenule 
friend  who  sat  near,  extended  ua  a  friendly  greet- 
ing at  the  close,  and  iBnding  we  were  Americans, 
proffered  her  hospitality.  She  took  ns  to 
"Friends'  Beading  Boom,"  a  fine  building,  where 
lectures  are  delivered  during  the  winter.  There 
is  access  to  the  Library,  at  certain  hours  eyery 
day,  through  the  year.  She  introduced  us  to 
Beveral  friends,  with  whom  we  formed  a  most 
tgreeable  acquaintance,  and  whose  kindness  and 
hospitality  will  long  be  remembered.  We  visited 
*'  Friends'  Retreat  for  the  Insane,"  and  some  of 
the  hospitals  and  institutions  Vith  satisfaction. 
We  were  present  at  the  opening  meeting  for  the 
season,  of  Friends'  Literary  Association.  They 
call  it  the  "Friends'  Soire^."  Tea,  coffee  and 
oake  were  handed,  and  the  social  feeling  which 
prevailed  was  very  pleasant.  It  gave  us  the  op- 
portunitj  of  seeing  about  200  Irish  Friends, 
among  whom  were  the  familiar  names  of  those 
who  were  so  actively  engaged  in  relieving  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  famine  in  Ireland.  The 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  H.  j.  We 
feel  very  grateful  for  the  kindness  we  have  re- 
ceived  from  Friends',  both  hero  and  at  other 
places.  They  are  quite  different  in  some  respects, 
from  Friend*  at  home.  They  are  much  more  in 
public  life,  less  constrained  by  usages  of  sect, 
and  as  a  class,  not  so  particular  in  dress  and 
language.  I 

(To  be  contiBO*!.) 

METEoaoLoaT  or  tarmerb. 

Lieut.  Maury,  some  few  years  ago,  accom- 
plished a  very  useful  undertaking  when  he  so 
far  interested  navigators  in  his  plan  of  meteorolo- 
gical ob8ervati,oDB  as  to  engage  them  as  collabo- 
rators in  the  work,  by  which  every  vessel  upon 
the  ocean  was  converted  into  a  floating  observa- 
tory. The  benefits  to  commerce  and  navi^tion 
Iiave  been  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  "Wind 
and  Current  Charts,"  which  present  the  most 

.  extended  series  of  meteorological  observations 
ever  undertaken,  and  by  the  experience  and  laws 
dedttcible  from  the  facts  tJius  collected,  millions 
of  money  are  believed  to  be  saved  annually  to 

.  commerce  and  thousands  of  lives  to  the  country. 
This  system  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  the  land 
as  well  as  the  sea,  so  that  the  farmers  and  plan- 
ters may  be  as  much  benefitted  bj  scientific  dis- 
covery as  the  merchant  and  mariner.  All  that 
is  required  is  the  assistance  of  agriculturists 
themselves.  He  proposes  that  the  farmers  and 
planters  should  co-operate  all  over  the  country 
in  a  regular  and  systematic  method  of  meteorolo- 
gioal  observations.  The  information  so  collected 
w  to  the  winds,  tain,  and  similar  phenomena,  is 

.  to  b«  fiprwarded  to  Washington,  and  measures 


are  to  be  adopted  to  enlist  the  agency  of  the 
Government  in  arranging  the  facts  for  publica- 
tion. Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  this 
plan  i  none  could  be  devised  which  would  engage 
a  greater  number  of  intelligent  men  in  the  nn- 
dertaking,  and  which  could  be  so  economically 
carried  into  practice.  The  county  agriculturi^ 
societies  over  the  country  should  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion immediately,  and  endeavor  to  promote 
the  object.  The  farmer's  interests  are  identified 
with  those  of  commerce,  and  a  co-operation  of 
both  for  scientific  objects,  mutually  instructive 
and  beneficial,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  works 
in  which  they  can  be  engaged.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  will  lend  its  aid  to 
the  furtherance  of  this  great  work.  Lieut.  Maury 
states  that  such  an  office  as  will  be  required  in 
Washington  to  carry  out  the  details  of  this  plan 
is  already  in  existence.  It  was  established  by 
Mr.  Calhoun  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War, 
and  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral of  the  army.  The  meteorological  observa- 
tions that  are  made  at  our  military  poets  are 
discussed  and  published  at  this  office ;  and  "  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  reports  con- 
cerning the  meteorology  and  climates  of  the 
country  that  have  ever  appeared  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  there."  Lieut.  Maury,  in  broach- 
ing his  plan  to  a  friend,  says : 

"  As  for  giving  the  scheme  a  trial  and  carry- 
ing it  into  a  demonstration  far  enough  to  show 
what  a  systematic  plan  of  observations  will  do 
for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  meteorology, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  planters,  FU 
answer  for  the  observations,  if  Government  will 
pledge  the  means  for  their  discussion  and  pub- 
lication. I'll  go  further,  and  promise  that  the 
observations  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  a  purpose  without  cost.  You  know 
the  materials  for  the  '  Wind  and  Current  Charts' 
were  all  furnished  gratuitously,  and  that,  without 
asking  Government  for  a  single  cent,  we  have 
literally  covered  the  ocean  with  floating  observa- 
tories, and  converted  every  ship  that  sails  into  a 
temple  of  science.  Not  only  Government,  but 
nations  and  people  have  united  with  me,  and  are 
assisting  to  carry  out  a  system  of  metoorologieal 
research  for  the  sea.  As  much  may  be  done  for 
the  land,  if  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  only  second  the  effort,  and  tell 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  that  they  want 
as  much  done  by  the  Government  for  agricultu- 
ral and  sanitary  meteorology  as  it  has  permitted 
to  be  done  at  sea  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and 
navigation.  By  the  saving  of  time  on  the 
voyage  and  the  lessening  of  the  dangers  by  the 
way,  these  interests,  it  has  been  computed,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  have  been  bene- 
fitted to  the  extent  of  millions  annually.  Some 
of  these  benefits  have  inured  also  to  agriculture, 
not  only  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  farmer 
to  get  markets  beyond  the  sea  cheaper,  and  em- 
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bling  ships  to  fetch  and  carry  for  him  at  lower 
fieurea,  but  bj  bringing  within  reach  markets 
wnioh  before  were  inaccessible  bj  reason  of  the 
great  length  ti»  time  of  the  voyage." — I\blic 
Ledger. 


THK  aXTLF-STSEAM. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  two  of  the  moat  im- 
portant of  the  indastrial  arts — the  extraction  of 
food  from  the  soil,  and  the  transportation  of  oom- 
modities  to  and  from  distant  regions — have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  the  oeoupations  of  the 
most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  classes  of  mankind. 
The  sailor,  who  witnessed  the  wonders  of  the 
great  deep,  was  as  little  impressed  by  its  mar- 
rellous  phenomena   as  the    ploughman,    who, 
amidst  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  processes 
of  vegetation,  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of 
thought.     The  boon  which  astronomy  conferred 
upon  the  navigator  may  be  compared  to  that 
which   chemistry  snbsequeotly   afforded  to  the 
agricultari»t.     Yet  neither  was  sufficient.  Vege- 
table  physiology  next  aided  the  tiller  of  the  soil; 
but  the  plougher  of  the  deep,  ignorant  of  its  pre- 
vailing  winds  and   currents,   still    empirically 
followed  the  devious  tracks  of  the  old  voyagers. 
At  length  Lieutenant  Maury,  of  the  United 
States!  navy,  by  collecting  and  collating  an  im- 
mense number  of  journals  and  log-books,  was 
enabled   to  produce   the    YfinA    and    Current 
Chartt,  that  have  caused  so  marked  a  progress 
in  the  art  of  navigation.     From  these  charts,  in 
their  turn,  Lieutenant  Maury  has  written  the 
first  Phytical  Geography  of  the  Sea.     The  aim 
of  this  work  is,  as  the  author  tells  us,  '  to  present 
the  gleanings  from  this  new  field  in  a  manner 
that  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  all, 
whether  old  or  young,  ashore  or  afloat,  who  de- 
sire a  closer  look  into  the  wonders  of  the  great 
deep.'     Gleaning  prinoipally  from  this  most  in- 
dustrious of  gleaners  in  the  wide  field  of  seienoe, 
let  us  attempt  to  describe  one  of  the  most  re- 
uiarkabie  of  all  Known  oceanic  phenomena — the 
mighty  current  which  ceaselessly  flows  from  west 
to  east,  across  the  bosom  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  fountain-head  of  this  ocean-river,  as  it  may 
well  be  termed,  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     From 
thence,  it  flows  north-easterly  along  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  until  it  reaches  the  banks 
of  Newfouodland ;    then    stretches  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  British  Islands,  where  it  divides 
into  two  parts — one  flowing  northward   to   the 
Arctic  Sea,  the  other  southward  to  the  Asores. 
In  the  whole  world,  there  ia  not  so  majestic  a  flow 
of  water  as  this  ocean-river.     Its  current  is  more 
rapid  than  the  Amaion  or  the  MississippL     In 
the  severest  droughts,  it   never  fails ;   in  the 
greatest  floods,  it  never  overflows.     Though  its 
banks  and  bed  consist  of  oold  water,  yet  the  rivw 
itself  is  warm ;  and  so  great  is  the  want  of  affinity 
Letweea  th«M  iraters,  so  reluctant  are  they  to 


mingle  with  each  other,  that  their  line  of  junc- 
tion is  often  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye :  one 
half  of  a  ship  may  frequently  be  perceived  float- 
ing in  the  eold  ocean-water,  the  other  half  in  this 
warm  current,  known  to  mariner  and  geographers 
as  the  Gulf-stream. 

Long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
Gulf-stream,  by  carrying  nuts,  bamboos,  and 
artificially  carved  pieces  of  wood  to  the  shores  of 
Europe,  indicated  the  existence  of  a  western  con- 
tinent. Columbus  himself  was  told  by  a  settier 
in  the  Aiores,  that  even  strange  boats  had  been 
seen,  constructed  so  that  they  could  not  sink,  and 
managed  by  broad-£M»ed  men  of  foreign  appear- 
ance. Without  doubt,  these  men  were  Esqui- 
maux Indians.  Wallace,  in  hu  Aeemmt  of  At 
Idand*  of  Orkney,  tells  us  that,  in  1682,  an 
Esquimaux  was  seen  in  his  canoe  off  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Edda  by  many  persons,  who 
could  tiot  succeed  in  reaching  him  ;  and  another 
was  seen,  in  1684,  off  the  island  of  Westram. 
Moreover,  he  says,  '  be  the  seas  never  so  boister- 
ous, these  boats,  being  made  of  fish-skins,  are  so 
contrived  that  they  can  never  sink,  but  are  like 
sea-gulls  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water.'  Two 
more  of  these  current-drifted  canoes  were  subse- 
qusMtly  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Orkneys ;  one 
was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  the  other  hung  pp  in  the 
church  of  Bnrra. 

As  if  determined  to  make  its  course  and  exist- 
ence known  to  the  most  unobservant,  the  Gulf- 
stream  carried  the  main-mast  of  the  English  ship 
Tillbury,  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  off  the  coast 
j>f  St.  Domingo,  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
to  the  coast  of  Scotland.  But,  again,  it  carried 
to  Scodand  a  number  of  casks  of  palm-oil,  that 
were  recognised,  by  their  marks  and  brands,  to 
be  part  of  the  cargu  of  a  ship  that  had  been 
wrecked  near  Cape  Lopez,  in  Africa.  How  could 
this  last  remarkable  drift  come  to  pass  ?  Simply 
-thus : — The  Gulf-stream,  which  we  have  com- 
pared to  a  river,  is  in  reality  a  part  of  a  great 
system  of  oceanic  circulation.  The  branch  that, 
as  we  have  said,  turns  off  from  the  British 
Islands,  southwards  to  the  Azores,  joins  the  great 
I  equatorial  current,  which  flowing  to  the  westward 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  enters  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  emerges  from  the  Straits  of  Florida  as 
the  Gulf-stream.  The  casks  of  palm-oil,  then, 
had  twice  traversed  the  Atiantic — first  from  east 
to  west,  in  the  equatorial  eorrent,  and  secontUy, 
from  west  to  east,  in  the  Gulf-stream— before 
they  found  a  resting-place  on  tite  coast  of  Scot- 
land.' 

To  compare  small  things  with  great :  if  we 
were  to  place  littie  pieces  of  oork,  chaff  or  other 
light  bodies,  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  give  the 
water  a  circular  motion,  the  light  substaneeB 
would  crowd  together  in  the  centre,  where  then 
is  the  least  motion.  So  it  is  in  the  great  basia 
of  the  Atlantic,  where  the  Sawasso  Sea  forma 
the  ee&tte  of  the  whirl  caued  by  tiie  wroilar 
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motion  of  the  equatorial  current  and  the  €tulf- 
■tream.  Thia  sea,  situated  about  midway  in  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  triangular  space  between  the 
Asores,  Canaries,  and  Gape  de  Verd  Islands, 
covering  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  so  thickly  matted  over  with  a 
peculiar  weed  {JPuciu  natan*,)  that  the  speed  of 
Tesiels  passing  through  it  is  often  greatly  re- 
tarded. To  the  eye,  at  a  short  distance,  it  seems 
substantial  enough  to  walk  upon,  and  countless 
hosts  of  small  crnstaoea  dwell  on  this  carious 
carpet  of  the  ocean.  Columbus  sailed  through 
it,  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  in  spite  of 
the  terrors  of  his  less  adventurous  companions, 
who  believed  that  it  marked  the  limits  of  navi- 
gation ;  and  its  position  has  not  altered  since  that 
time.  This  Sargasso,  or  Sea  of  Lentils,  as  the 
Spaniards  first  termed  it,  has  a  historical  interest. 
In  the  celebrated  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  in 
1498,  when  he  divided  the  world  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  he  decreed  that 
(he  Sargasso  Sea  was  to  be  their  mutual  bound- 
ary to  all  eternity  I 

The  waters  of  the  Galf-stream  do  not,  in  any 
part  of  their  course,  touch  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
They  are  everywhere  defended  from  so  compara- 
tively good  a  conductor  of  heat  by  a  cnshioll  of 
cold  water,  one  of  the  best  of  non-condocton. 
Consequently,  but  little  heat  is  lost,  and  the 
genial  warmth  is  carried  thousands  of  miles  to 
fttlfil  its  destined  purposes. 

On  a  winter-day,  the  temperature  of  the  stream, 
M  fitr  north  as  Cape  Hatteras,  is  from  twenty  to 
tiiirty  degrees  higher  than  the  water  of  the  sur- 
rounding ocean.  Even  after  flowing  8000  miles, 
it  preserves  in  winter  the  heat  of  summer.  With 
this  temperature  it  crosses  the  fortieth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  there  overflowing  its  liquid 
banks,  spreads  itself  out,  for  thousands  of  square 
leagues,  over  the  cold  waters  around,  covering 
the  ocean  with  a  mantle  of  warmth,  to  mitigate 
the  climate  of  our  IWgh  northern  latitude.  Mov- 
ing now  more  slowly,  but  dispensing  its  genial 
influence  more  freely,  it  at  last  meets  the  British 
islands.  By  these  it  is  divided,  one  part  going 
into  the  polar  basin  of  Spitsbergen,  the  other  en- 
tering the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  but  each  with  a  warmth 
considerably  above  the  ocean  temperature. 

Modern  ingenuity  has  suggested  a  well-known 
method  of  warming  buildings,  by  means  of  hot 
water.  Now,  the  north-western  parts  of  Europe 
are  warmod,  in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  by  the 
Gulf-stream.  The  torrid  zone  is  the  furnsiib ; 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
boilers;  the  Gulf-stream,  the  condncting-pipe ; 
from  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  the  shores 
of  Europe  is  the  great  hot-air  chamber,  spread 
out  80  as  to  present  a  large  suHaee.  Hero  the 
heat,  conveyed  into  this  warm-air  chamber  of 
nid-ocean,  is  taken  np  by  the  prevailing  west 
winds,  and  dispensed  over  oar  own  and  otIAtr 
oo«ntri«8,  where  it  is  to  much  required.    Such, 


in  short,  is  the  influence  of  the  Gulf-stream  upon 
our  climate,  that  Ireland  is  clothed  in  robes  of 
evergreen  grass :  while  in  the  very  same  latitude, 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the 
frost-bound  coast  of  Labrador.  In  1881,  the 
harbour  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  was  closed 
with  ice  so  late  in  'the  aeason  as  June ;  yet  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  two  degrees  farther  north,  has 
never  been  closed  by  frost  in  the  severest  winter. 
The  Laplander  cultivates  barley  in  a  latitude 
which,  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  is  doomed 
to  perpetual  sterility.  The  benefit  thus  conferred 
on  our  country  by  the  Gulf-stream  is  a  remark- 
able accident  in  our  condition.  It  obviously 
depends  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  continuing  to  be 
a  gulf,  which,  however,  it  might  easily  cease  to 
be.  A  subsidence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  extent  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet — and  such 
subsidences  have  taken  place  in  geological  times 
all  over  the  world — would  allow  the  equatorial 
current  of  the  Atlantic  to  pass  throngh  into  the 
Pacific,  instead  of  being  reflected  back  to  our 
coasts.  Britain  would  then  become  a  Labrador, 
and  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people. 

While  the  Gulf-stream  is  covering  our  shores 
with  verdure,  ripening  the  harvests ^f  England 
and  the  vintage  of  France,  its  influence  is  equally 
beneficial,  at  its  fountain-head,  in  the  western 
world.  The  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  encompassed  on  one  side  by  the  chain 
of  West  India  Islands,  and  on  the  othor  by  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  contracting  with  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  again  expanding  over  the  ' 
plains  of  Central  America  and  Mexico.  On  the 
extreme  summits  of  this  range  are  the  regions  of 
1  eternal  snow  ;  next  in  descent  is  the  tierra  tem- 
plada,  or  temperate  region  ;  and  lower  still,  is 
what  the  Spaniards  truly  and  emphatically  have 
termed,  tierra  caliente,  the  burning  land.  De- 
scending still  lower,  is  the  level  of  the  sea,  where, 
were  it  not  for  this  wonderful  system  of  aqueous 
circulation,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  surround- 
ing country  assure  us,  we  should  find  the  hottest 
and  most  pestilential  climate  in  the  world.  Bat 
as  the  waters  become  heated,  they  aro  carried  off 
by  the  Gulf-stream,  and  replaced  by  cooler  cur- 
rents entering  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  surface- 
water  flowing  out  is  four  degrees  warmer  than 
the  surface-water  entering  to  supply  ita  place. 

As  in  a  hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  a 
building — to  keep  np  the  simile — the  water 
cooled  in  the  hot-air  chamber  flows  back  to  the 
boiler;  so  one  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Galf- 
stream,  after  giving  ont  their  heat,  flow  towards 
the  equatorial  current,  the  other  to  the  polar 
basin  of  Spitsbergen.  The  secrets  of  the  arctic 
regions  are  hidden  by  impenetrable  ice  ;  but  we 
know  that  a  return-current,  bearing  immense 
icebergs,  comes  down  from  the  dreary  north, 
through  Davis's  Strait,  and  meets  the  Gulf-stream 
at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Scoresby  counted 
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at  one  time  six  handred  icebergs  startiDg  off  on 
their  Bonthward  jonmey  by  this  cnrrent,  which, 
pressing  on  the  waters  of  the  Stream,  carves  its 
channel  into  a  '  bend,'  in  shape  resembling  a 
horse-shoe,  and  some  hnndreds  of  miles  in  area. 
This  bend  is  the  great  receptacle  or  harbor  of  the 
icebergs  which  drift  down  from  the  north,  and 
are  here  melted  bv  the  warm  waters  of  the  Stream. 
Who  dare  say  that,  in  the  conrse  of  ages,  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  hare  not  been  formed 
by  the  earth,  stones,  and  gravel  carried  down  to 
that  spot  by  these  very  icebergs  1 

Such  is  the  distinctness  kept  np  between  the 
warm  and  cold  water,  that,  thongh  the  northern 
current  forms  a  large  bend  or  indentation  in  the 
Qulf-stream,  it  does  not  oommingle  with  it ;  the 
former  here  divides  into  two  parts — one  actually 
nnder-mnning  the  stream,  the  other  flowing  south- 
westerly between  it  and  the  coast  of  America.  It 
is  this  last  branch  of  the  cold  cnrrent  that  affords 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  a  refreshing  sea- 
bathing in  snmmer,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
the  finest  fish.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
most  plentiful  supply  and  most  delicious  quality 
of  fish  are  found  in  cold  water.  The  habitat  of 
certain  kinds  of  fish  nneiringlj  indicates  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  cold  currents  are  the  great  pathways  along 
which  migratory  fishes  travel  from  one  region  to 
another. 

Though  the  Gulf-stream  was  noticed  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the  sixteenth  oentunr,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Frankhn  for 
the  first  chart  of  its  course.  Being  in  London 
in  1770,  bis  attention  was  called  to  a  memorial 
which  the  Board  of  Customs  at  Boston  had  sent 
to  the  Tjords  of  the  Treasury,  stating  that  the 
Falmouth  packets  were  generally  a  fortnight 
longer  on  their  voyage  to  Boston  than  common 
trading-vessels  were  from  London  to  Khode 
Island.  They  therefore  begged  that  the  Fal- 
mouth packets  should  be  sent  to  Providence  in- 
^stead  of  to  Boston.  This  appeared  very  strange 
to  Franklia,  as  the  traders  were  diieply-Iaden  and 
badly-manned  vessels,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
distance  between  London  and  Falmouth.  He 
accordingly  consulted  a  Nantucket  whaling-cap- 
tain named  Folg^r,  who  happened  to  be  in  London 
at  the  time.  Folger  immediately  explained  the 
mystery  by  stating,  that  the  Rhode  Island  trad 
ing-captains  were  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
the  Gulf-stream,  while  those  of  the  English 
packet-service  were  not.  The  latter  kept  in  it, 
and  were  set  back  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles 
per  day,  while  the  former  merely  ran  across  it. 
At  the  request  of  Franklin,  the  Nantnoket  whaler 
traced  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  the  doctor 
had  it  engraved,  and  sent  copies  to  the  Falmouth 
captains,  who  treated  the  commnnication  with 
contempt.  This  course  of  the  Stream,  as  laid 
down  by  Folger,  has  been  retained  in  our  charts 
almost  to  the  prewat  day.    Who,  wo  might  ask, 


tangkt  this  nnseientific  Nantucket  whaler  so  oor- 
reot  a  course  of  this  mighty  current,  then  so  little 
known  ?  It  was  the  whales,  the  gigantic  prey 
he  followed  in  the  ocean.  The  right  whale 
{Baleena  myttieetu*,)  as  seamen  term  it,  never 
enters  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf-stream  :  it,  as 
well  as  the  warm  waters  of  the  torrid  lone,  is  as 
a  wall  of  fire  to  these  creatures.  But  they  de- 
light to  congregate,  seeking  for  food,  along  the 
edges  of  the  Stream  ;  and  thus  Folger,  through 
the  experience  of  many  voyages,  was  enabled  so 
correctly  to  denote  its  conrse. 

Our  space  warns  us  to  conclude,  ere  we  have 
scarcely  passed  the  threshold  of  this  interestins 
subject.  But  we  must  observe,  that  the  Gul& 
stream  of  the  Atlantic  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
Pacific.  The  latter  flows  out  of  the  StraiU  of 
Malacca,  just  as  the  Atlantic  current  flows  ont 
of  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The  coast  of  China  ia 
its  United  States;  the  Philippines,  its  Bermudas; 
ihe  Japanese  islands,  its  Newfoundland.  The 
climate  of  the  Asiatic  coasts  correspond  with 
those  of  America  along,  the  Atlantic ;  and  those 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Vancouver,  are 
duplicates  of  those  of  Western  Europe  and  the 
British  islands;  the  climate  of  California  resem- 
blesjjut  of'  Spain ;  and  the  sandy  plains  and 
rainless  regions  of  Lower  California,  remind  us 
of  Africa.  The  course  of  this  China  Stream  has 
not  yet  been  traced  out,  but  it  sets  southwardly 
along  the  coast  of  California  and  Mexico,  as  the 
Gulf-stream  does  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  Cipe  Verd  Islands.  This  current,  too, 
has  itsSargasioSea;  to  the  west,  from  California, 
of  the  southwardly  set,  lies  the  pool  in  which  the 
drift-wood  and  sea-weed  of  the  North  Pacific  are 
gathered.  Inshore  of,  but  counter  to,  the  China 
Stream,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Ahis,  is  found 
a  current  of  cold  water,  resembling  that  between 
the  Gulf-stream  and  the  American  coast.  If, 
too,,  like  i'B  otnnterpart,  is  the  nursery  of  most 
valuable  fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  Japan  arc  as 
valuable  in  the  east  as  those  of  NewfouDdlandin 
the  west.  Tfans  the  people  of  widely  distant 
regions  are  indebted  for  their  supplies  of  excel- 
lent fish  to  the  cold  waters  which  the  currents  of 
the  sea  carry  to  their  shores. 

By  the  lesearehes  of  Lieutenant  Maury  into 
the  mysteries  of  oceanic  phenomena,  the  art  of 
navigation  has  already  been  greatly  advanced. 
The  shortening  of  long  and  tedious  passages,  the 
lifting  and  bringing,  as  it  were,  the  distant  isles 
ami  great  marts  of  the  sea  so  many  days  nearer 
to  each  other,  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  a 
practical  people  in  this  utilitarian  age.  Yet 
there  will  be  other,  though  less  apparent  benefits 
derived  firom  the  band  of  science,  drawing  aside 
the  curtain  that  so  long  has  enshrouded  the 
searots  of  the  deep.  Seamen  will  take  an  inter- 
est in  their  profession  beyond  its  mere  practical 
toefanicalities.  They  who  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  obMTvation,  will  become  observers ; 
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and  what  Scoreaby  has  McompUahed  in  tht  aorth, 
will  be  followed  oat  all  oTer  tb«  globe.  Captain 
Methven,  in  a  recent  work,  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  edaoational  infloenoe  amoag  those 
who  intend  to  follow  the  sea,  says:  *To  the 
cnltivated  lad,  there  is  a  new  moAd  spread  oat 
when  he  enters  on  his  first  rojage.  As  his  ediw 
cation  has  fitted,  so  will  ha  pereeiTe,  year  by 
year,  that  his  profession  makes  him  acquainted 
with  things  new  and  instrnctive.  He  will  dwell 
with  interest  on  the  phases  of  the  ocean— the 
storm,  the  calm,  and  the  breeae,  and  will  look 
for  traces  of  the  laws  which  regulate  them.  All 
this  will  induce  a  serious  earnestness  in  his  work, 
and  teach  him  to  view  lightly  those  irksome  and 
often  offensive  duties  incident  to  the  beginner.' 
We  may  go  further,  and  say  that  his  mind  will 
be  led  from  nature  upwards  to  its  Great  Arohi- 
teot :  and  by  being  a  wiser,  he  will  become  a 
better  man.  As  an  instanoe,  wo  may  oonohide 
with  the  following  interesting  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  an  old  Amerieaa  shipmaster  to 
Liontenant  Maary :—    . 

'  I  am  free  to  confess  that  for  many  years  I 
commanded  a  ship,  and  although  never  insensi- 
ble to  the  beauties  of  nature  upon  the  sea  or  land, 
I  yet  feel  that,  until  I  took  up  your  work,  Uiad 
been  traversing  the  ocean  blindfolded.  I  fed 
that,  aside  from  any  pecuniary  profit  to  myself 
from  your  labors,  you  have  done  me  good  as  a«Dan. 
You  have  t4kught  me  to  look  above,  around,  and 
beneath  me,  and  recognise  God's  hand  in  every 
element  by  which  I  am  surrounded.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  personal  benefit.' 

Need  the  writer,  who  himself  for  many  years' 
traversed  the  great  deep,  say  more  I— Chamber*' 
Journal, 


Wot  Frlcndi' IM*U>c*BC«r. 
THE  TRUE  PILGRIM. 

Bt  BDVTARD  O.  JOKBa. 

He  wai  toiling  on  the  road, 
Through  the  beat  and  in  the  (bower, 
Plucking  as  he  pused  along, 
Many  a  little  wayiide  flower. 
But  while  pleased  to  see  their  dy«t, 
In  their  halm-breath  rebelling. 
Still  hii  gaze  was  on  the  skies, 
Mindrul  of  no  fleeting  thing. 

Crimson  shell  Trom  ocean's  hall, 
Braided  rainbow  in  the  heaven, 
Song  bird  in  the  cedar  tall. 
Breezes  low  at  summer,  even, 
Brought  their  beauty  to  his  heart. 
Tuned  its  every  quivering  string. 
Still  he  songhl  a  better  part. 
Mindful  of  no  fleeting  thine. 

Long  he  gazed  in  childhood's  face. 
Caught  its  smile  and  prized  it  dear, 
And  its  choral  peal  of  mirth 
Fell  like  anthem  on  his  ear. 
Joyous  sat  be  by  the  fire, 
One  of  friendship's  social  ring, 
Still  hit  fellowship  was  higher, 
Miadful  of  no  fleeting  thiaf. 


In  the  warid,  hot  tu  raaasrad 
From  its  vexing  influeaee. 
Yonder  was  the  home  he  loved. 
And  he  drew  his  comfort  thence. 
His  were  aims  attuned  to  Right, 
Pleasures  free  from  venomed  sting. 
Walking  thus  by  Faith,  not  Sight, 
Mindful  of  no  fleeting  thing. 

SpoTDing  self,  his  heart  was  knit 
To  the  brotherbood  of  Man, 
And  in  channels  deep  and  large. 
His  refined  affections  ran. 
As  the  birdling  seeks  its  nest. 
Poising  iiot  on  quickened  wing, 
So  he  sped  to  gain  hia  reet, 
Mindful  of  no  fleeting  thing. 

Thus  to  honored  age  he  came. 
Still  in  meeiciieas  but  a  child. 
Men  revered  hi*  saintly  name. 
For  it  shamed  their  jwaeioo's  wild. 
And  the  pilgrim  on  his  bier, 
Mid  their  sobs  to  dust  was  borne. 
Knew  they  well,  that  calm  and  clear. 
Roe*  for  tum  a  brighter  mom. 

loa  mo.  lass. 


THB  DEW  DROP  AMD  THI  STREAK. 
"The  following  lines,  are  said  to  be  the  production 
of  a  aervaat  girl  from  Deronshire." 

The  brakes  with  golden  flowers  were  crowned, 

And  melody  was  beard  aroundj 

When  near  the  sceDe  a  dew  drop  shed 

Its  lustre  on  a  violei'i  head. 

And  trembling  to  the  breeze  it  hung ; 

The  streamlet  as  it  rolled  along 

The  beaoty  of  the  morn  confessed, 

And  thus  the  sparkling  pearl  addressed. 

"  Sure,  little  drop,  rejoice  we  may, 
For  all  is  beautilul  and  gay, 
Creation  wears  her  emerald  dress. 
And  smiles  in  all  her  lOTelioess ; 
And  with  delight  and  pride  I  see 
Ihat  little  flower  bedeared  by  thee, 
Thy  lustre  with  a  gem  might  vie,     ■ 
Wbile  trembling  in  its  purple  eye." 

"Ay,  you  may  well  rtjoice,  'lis  tree," 
Replied  the  radiant  drop  of  dew; 
"  You  will,  no  doubt,  as  on  you  move, 
To  flocks  and  herds  a  blessing  prove. 
But  when  the  son  ascends  on  high. 
Its  beams  will  draw  me,towards  the  sky, 
And  I  must  own  my  little  power — 
I've  bat  refreshed  an  humble  flower." 

"Hold  t"  cried  the  stream,  nor  that  repine. 
For  well  'tis  known  a  Power  DiTina, 
SubserTient  to  Hia  will  supreme, 
Has  made  the  dew-drop  and  the  stream. 

Though  small  then  art,  (I  must  allow,) 
No  mark  of  Heaven's  eooiempi  art  thon ; 
ThoD  bast  refreshed  a  humble  flower, 
And  done  according  to  thy  power." 

All  things  that  are,  both  great  and  small, 
One  glorious  Author  formed  them  all ; 
Tbis^hODght  may  all  repinlngs  quell. 
What  serves  his  piupose  serves  hfan  wall. 
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CAST  IN  THT  MITB. 

BT  B.  s.  B«>Bnratea. 
He  wbo  giro  little  from  hi*  store, 

ir  little  be  fais  meani, 
Treadi  oti  as  far  the  hesvenward  short, 
As  he  who  gives  trn  times  the  more^— 

If  ten  times  more  bis  gains. 
He  may  be  nsefal  here  who  would, 

And  walk  within  a  tone  of  light ; 
There  is  a  treasury  of  good ; — 

Cast  in  thy  mite  I 

Tboa  may'st  not  have  one  piece  of  gold 

To  bless  the  poor  man's  palm ; 
But  angels  will  with  joy  behold. 
If  thou  bast  words  which  can  be  told 

His  troubled  heart  to  calm ; 
Tor  kind  words  are  as  honied  streams. 

And  he,  the  walker  of  the  sod, 
Wbo  gives  them  to  his  brother,  seems 

A  messenger  from  Godi 

If  then  dost  see  the  fatherless, 

And  watch  the  widow's  tear. 
Cry  up  the  fountains  of  distress. 
Be  thou  the  father  quick  to  blcM 

The  husband  ever  near : 
Though  down  they  slide  Misfortune's  slope. 

They  live  not  in  a  starless  night : 
They  have  a  treasury  of  hope  :— 

Cast  in  thy  mite. 


AN  ASTaONOMICAL  TXAB. 

The  duration  of  the  astronomical  year,  as  now 
determined  with  great  precision,  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty- five  days,  fire  hoarR,  forty- 
eight  minstes,  and  fifty-one  seconds.  The  real 
length  of  the  year  is  thus  six  honia  greater  than 
it  was  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  old  a~tro- 
nomers;  so  that,  if  wo  reckoned  by  their  calcula- 
tion, OB  every  fourth  year  a  day  would  be  lost. 
Saoh  a  circumstance  must,  in  a  comparatively 
short  period,  produce  the  most  awkward  results: 
a  man  bom  in  spring  would,  before  gray  hairs 
covered  his  head,  have  to  celebrate  his  birthday 
at  the  end  of  winter ;  harvest  wonld,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  have  its  festival  in  mid- 
sammer ;  and  the  time  would  come  when  summer 
and  winter  would  change  names.  It  became 
therefore  necessary,  in  all  countries  where  the 
astronomical  year  was  tued,  to  correct  the  calen- 
dar at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  increase  of  an 
evil  for  which  no  provision  was  made. 

Julias  Caesar  was  probably  the  first  man  in 
authority  who  attempted  a  permanent  correction 
of  the  calendar,  assisted  by  Sosigenes,  an  Egyp- 
tian astronomer.  Their  device  was,  to  add  a 
iay,  every  fourth  year,  to  February,  and  the 
principle  adopted  was  so  excellent  that  it  has 
been  both  retuned  and  extended.  This  correc- 
tion of  time  was  ordere!i  to  be  made  in  all  oonir- 
tries  where  the  Roman  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  dates,  the 
sixth  day  before  the  kalends  of  March  was  to  be 
reckoned  twice,  for  which  reason,  the  fourth 
year,  now  called  leap  year,  was  by  the  Romans 


designated  bissextile.  But  this  clever  contri- 
vance did  not  perfectly  correct  the  calendar,  or 
cause  the  civil  and  astronomical  years  to  remaiil 
long  in  permanent  agreement.  The  addition 
thus  made  every  fourth  year  was  eleven  minntes 
more  than  was  required  for  the  correction  ;  and 
although  this  may  seem  a  trifling  error,  yet 
^read  over  so  long  a  period,  it  soon  became  a 
very  marked  quantity,  and  in  the  course  of  cei». 
tnries  threatened  to  interfere  with  some  social 
and  many  ecclesiastical  arrangements.  The 
Julian  year,  therefore,  possessing  an  element  of 
error,  coald  not  permanently  remain  in  nse,  unless 
a  means  of  absorbing  the  niscalcnlation  it  per- 
petuated oonld  be  discovered. 

The  necessities  of  the  Roman  Ohnrcb  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  reqaisite  improvement.  The 
Council  of  Nice,  which  assembled  in  the  year 
825  A.  D.,  ordered,  among  other  matters,  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  full  moon  following  the  vernal  equinox. 
This  was  a  guide  to  many  other  of  the  Church 
festivals,  so  that  any  alteration  in  it  cansed  a 
much  greater  confusion  than  at  first  sight  appears. 
Now  it  was  veil  known  that  in  325,  when  the 
council  met,  the  21st  of  March  was  the  vernal 
eqniBAX ;  bnt  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  en 
the  twelfth  day  of  that  month — a  difierenoe 
sufficiently  important  to  force  npon  the  attention 
of  ttn$  pope  and  the  conclave  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting the  calendar. 

This  enterprise  was  meditated  many  years 
before  it  was  accomplished;  but  it  wOold  proba- 
bly have  been  effected  in  the  pontificate  of  Sextu 
IV.,  instead  of  Gregory  XIII.,  if  the  preliminary 
calculations  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  sa«i> 
den  death  of  John  Muller,  the  astronomer  m- 
lectod  to  advise  the  pontiff,  and  prepare  for  the 
contemplated  change.     This  rare  genius,  so  well 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  printing-house  at 
Nuremberg,  though  it  is  as  an  astronomer  that 
he  is  most  deserving  of  honor,  was  sammoned 
from  his  useful  labors  to  assist  the  pope  in  cor- 
recting t^e  calendar.     He  unwillingly  obeyed 
the  command,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  at  an  early  period  of  life  exhibited  his  great 
talents,  to  undertake  the  task;  bnt  the  year  after 
his  arrival,  in  the  fortieth  of  his  age,  he  died,  or 
as  some  say,  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  whom  he  had  mortified 
by  some  severe  criticisms.     Sextns  being  thus 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  man  best  able 
to  accomplish  his  object,  lost  the  honor  of  effect- 
ing his  useful  design. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  was  a  man  of  soiencQ, 
and  we  have  little  cause  to  regret  that  the  task 
of  reforming  the  calendar  fell  into  his  hands. 
To  restore  the  civil  year  toaoorrespondenoe  with 
the  axtronomical,  he  ordered  that  the  5(li  of 
October,  1582,  should  be  called  the  15th ;  for 
at  that  time  ten  days  bad  been  lost,  and  the 
vernal  equinox  fell  on  the  11th  of  March  instead 
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ofd>e2lBt.  To  prerent  the  intmrion  of  the 
nune  errors  in  the  meesurementof  time  in  ftttore 
•gea,  and  to  secure  the  recnrrenoe  of  the  festivals 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year,  he  farther  decreed 
that  "  every  year  whose  nomber  is  not  divisible 
by  four,  without  a  remainder,  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days ;  every  year  which 
is  80  divisible,  bat  b  not  divisible  by  one  hnn* 
dred,  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eix ;  every  year 
divisible  by  one  hundred,  bnt  not  by  fonr  hun- 
dred, of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five ;  and  every 
J  ear  divisible  by  four  hundred  consists  of  three 
undred  and  sixty-six.  A  more  perfect  cor- 
respondence of  the  civil  and  astronomical  years 
will  probably  never  be  obtained  than  by  the 
ose  of  the  rules  enforced  in  this  decree;  for 
after  the  lapse  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years,  the  error  will  be  lees  than  a 
day.  In  their  preparation  every  source  of  dis- 
agreement was  duly  estimated,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible corrected.  The  allowance  of  an  extra  day 
•very  fourth  year  is,  as  already  explained,  an 
excess ;  but  this  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate, 
for,  at  the  commencement  of  every  century, 
when  it  amounts  to  about  three-fourths  of  a  day, 
a  deduction  of  one  day  is  made.  An  error  of 
about  six  hours  is  thus  left  as  the  accumulation 
of  one  hundred  years,  bnt  this  is  not  passed  with- 
out correction  ;  for  every  year  divisible  by  four 
hundred,  which  oneht  to  be  a  common  year  by 
the  ordinary  rule,  is  made  to  /sonsist  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  days. 

Little  opposition  would  probably  have  been 
made  to  the  introduction  of  these  changes  in 
European  states,  so  generally  was  the  necessity 
of  a  correction  admitted,  had  they  not  been  en- 
forced by  the  pope,  under  an  authoritative  com- 
mand fur  the  immediate  and  universal  adeption 
of  the  reformed  calendar.  The  princes  who 
acknowledged  the  sway  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
gave  an  uncomplaining  and  apparently  willing 
compliance ;  bnt  in  the  Protestant  states  the  in- 
trodaetion  of  a  very  useful  and  important  cor- 
rection in  the  measurement  of  time  wa«  long  de- 
layed, from  a  r^ocUeclion  of  the  source  from 
which  it  came,  and  the  impudent  assumption  of 
a  command  with  which  it  was  announced.  At 
last  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  universally 
adopted  by  the  European  states,  but  by,  Protes- 
tant communities  always  with  a  protest  against 
the  interference  of  the  pope,  and  an  entire  re- 
jection of  his  authority.  The  new  style  was  es- 
tablished in  Great  Britain  by  act  of  Parliament, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  so  justly 
jealous  of  its  eivil  and  religious  privileges,  in  the 
year  1752. 


PHILADELPHIA  MASKETS. 

Futua  AMD  Mbal. — The  export  demand  hat  fallen 
off,  but  Floor  of  good  standard  brands  is  atill  held  at 
99  50.  There  is  a  fair  inqairjr'  from  retf iters  and 
bakers  at  $9  SO  up  to  911  for  common  and  fmej 
brands.  Rye  Flour  it  dull  at  $6  50,  and  Corn  fifeat 
at  94  00  per  bbl. 

Oaam. — ^Tbere  is  an  active  demand  ior  Wheat,  but 
sales  are  limited  for  want  of  stock  Sales  of  Southern 
and  Pennsylvania,  red  at  99  IS  per  bushel,  and  sales 
of  prime  white  at  93  35  a  3  30.  Rye  is  in  steady 
demand  at  91 18  per  bushel.  Cotd  is  in  request.  Sales 
of  old  yellow  at  91  00,  and  new  yellow  at  from  70  to 
7Se.    Oats  are  dull  at  41  a  43e  per  bnahel,  afloat. 

Cattlb  MAaKBT. — Arrivals  at  William  L.  Tor- 
bert's  Avenue  Drove  Tarda,  (Twenty-Fourth  Ward,) 
480  cattle,  3000  sheep,  120  cows  and  calves,  and  30 
horses.  Beeves  sellinc  for  94  to  4  7S  on  foot,  and  98 
to  99  90  net.  Sheep,  94  to  4  50  per  lb.,  and  93  75  to 
94  50  per  head.  Lambs,  93  to  94  each.  Cows  and 
Calves,  935  to  980  each.  300  head  Western  cattle 
driven  to  New  York.  Chester  and  Lancaster  county 
cattle  being  rather  better  than  Southern  or  Western, 
bring  the  highest  figures. 


There  are  men  who  by  long  consulting  only 
their  own  inclinations,  have  forgotten  that  others 
have  a  claim  to  the  same  deferenee. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
HOTS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1895,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Sevrniy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAT, 
Croeswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  189S— 3m.  pd. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  iif 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  5th  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  969  for  Twriity  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  indudingRrferences  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  PriHcival, 

9th  mo.  83.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BY  BERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Hillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  in 
Byberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Bickley't  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwell's 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  diataot. 
The  course  of  instnietion  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  libenl  English  education,  with  Matbe- 
matiet  and  Drawing.  , 

Every  attention  will  t>e  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tsans. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  900 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circulars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN,         i 

Byberry,  Pa. 
Rf/ertnet*. 

CnABtsB  Stoscs,  Rancecas,  N.  J- 

William  PAaar,  Cinnaminaon,  N.  J. 

CsAaLss  Kaiohh,  Camden,  N.  J. 

CnABLis  WiujAMs,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

Joan  SiMMom,  No.  ^37  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

A.  T.  W.  Wbioht,  No.  004  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 
Printif»l  ef  tke  Normul  SrAee/. 

8th  mo.  4— 4m.  pd. 


Merrihew  li  Tbomps        Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tk. 
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ON   THB  DIVINITY  Of   CHBIBT. 
BT  JSSta  KXBSXy. 

On  recnrring  to  the  feelings  trhieh  I  haTO  of- 
ten had  by  hearing  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  spoken 
of,  it  has  at  length  seemed  to  mo  that  it  would 
bo  right  to  put  some  of  my  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject on  paper.  I  shall  therefore  complete  this 
design  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  I  am  capable  of. 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  state  that  I  cannot  cre- 
dit any  doctrine  that  implies  a  plurality  of  gods, 
and  therefore  I  am  persuaded  that  throaghout 
the  Scriptures  wherever  a  divine  inflnenoe  or 
operation  is  spoken  of,  it  must  always  relate  to 
the  great  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  first  canse. 
And  he  is  unlimited  in  his  nature,  and  must  be 
in  all  things,  so  all  the  eficcts  produced  either  in 
the  mental  or  physical  world  are  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  one  eternal  great  first  Cause.  Hence 
I  conclade  that  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  declares  him  to  be  the  Wisdom  and 
Power  of  Qod,  the  same  by  which  the  worlds 
were  made,  he  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
thid :  that  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of  God,  when 
they  become  active,  as  must  have  been  the  case 
in  the  formation,  and  production  of  this  visible 
creation,  they  must  be  viewed  as  effects  of  God, 
and  in  that  sense  they  proceed  from  him,  and 
hence  he  calls  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of  God 
the  Son.  In  the  same  sense  I  can  only  under- 
stand the  Evangelist  John,  where  he  has  said,  in 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God ;  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  &c.  That  is,  agreeing  with 
Paul,  in  the  beginning  was  the  Wisdom  and 
Power  of  Gud,  and  the  Wisdom  and  Power  was 
with  God,  and  was  God.  All  things  were  made 
bj  this  Wisdom  and  Power.  This  Wisdom  and 
Power  then  is  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God,  and  in  that  sense  alone,  being  an  effect  of 
God,  is  the  Son.  Now  in  whatever  way  the 
great  first  cause  may  manifest  bitnself,  that  man- 
ifestation is  an  effect  of  God,  and  therefore  the 


Son.  Every  manifestation  which  it  has  pleased 
Gk)d  to  make  of  himself  is  an  effect  of  God. 
Such  was  the  case  when  his  Wisdom  and  Power 
appeared  in  the  person  of  the  man  Jesus.  Bis 
body  was  not  the  divinity  for  it  was  a  fini't^ 
body;  it  was  capable  of  animal  life  and  death. 
It  was  the  Wisdom  and  the  Power  that  was  man- 
ifest through  that  body  that  was  the  true  divin- 
ity. Now  as  God  is  one  eternal,  all- wise,  undi- 
vided, and  unchangeable  being,  ao  Gk>d  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  he  is  manifest  in  the 
flesh  in  all  his  saints.  They  are  one,  as  God  is 
one,  and  while  they  remain  in  God  they  must  be 
one  and  undivided.  The  doctrine  of  three  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  the  great  first  Canse  has  always 
been  the  cause  of  producing  absurd  opinions  and 
divisions  among  men  from  its  oommenoement. 
Among  tho  professed  Jews  they  had  nothing 
like  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  anything  said 
by  Jesus  himself  that  he  wished  for  any  such 
divided  views  to  be  entertained.  I  and  my  Fa- 
ther, says  he,  are  one.  Now  let  the  manifesta- 
tions or  operations  of  the  Eternal  be  when  they 
may,  or  what  they  may,  they  are  from  himself 
and  therefore  they  are  and  can  be  but  one.  All 
the  notions  that  are  held  about  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  appear  therefore  without  any  ration- 
al foundation.  The  fact  is,  God  is  one  and  nn- 
divided,  and  if  when  we  speak  of  an  operation  of 
God  npon  the  soul  of  man,  we  were  governed  by 
this  undivided  view  of  the  divine  nature,  there 
would  be  less  mystery  in  the  doctrines  delivered 
than  is  now  the  case.  In  the  formation  of  man 
ho  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  God,  and' 
in  his  government  and  perfect  regnlatioa  it  is  an 
effect  that  must  result  from  the  influence  ef'the 
one  eternal  spirit  of  God.  If  then  in  the  minis- 
try of  tho  gospel  it  were  the  practice  to  show 
that  in  all  cases  where  transgression  takes  place 
it  is  the  one  eternal  Spirit  that  is  opposed  to  our 
evil  acts,  and  that  to  this  pure  and  perfect  prin- 
ciple we  must  be  united  before  weioan  be  happy, 
the  nature  of  man's  redemption  and  salvation 
would  he  better  understood  than  is  the  ease  un- 
der the  generally  received  opinions. 

It  is  evident  from  some  of  the  productions  of 
latter  time,  that  the  Society  of  Friends  who  came 
out  from  nnder  the  dominion  of  formal  profes- 
sors of  religion,  anij  manifested  that  they  had 
been  ri«itedand  en^ghtened  by  the  one  great 
and  good  God,  and  therefore  attained  to  tho  pos- 
sesaon  of  clear  spiritual  views  of  the  nature' of 
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ne  CbrMnmNcgligion  and  the  spiritnality  of  ita 
oharaoter,  hare  returned  to  the  beggarly  elements, 
and  really  seem  determined  to  rebew  tboBO  for- 
mal bonds  from  which  we  had  in  some  measure 
been  made  free.  Wc  have  the  evidence  of  this 
fh>m  the  material  or  corporeal  ideas  thcnr  seem  now 
to  entertain  of  the  Saviour  of  men ;  holding  np 
to  one  another  the  material  blood  that  was  shed 
on  Calvanr's  moant,  and  thereby  justifying  the 
Jews  in  the  murder  of  the  man  Jesus — for  the 
diTinity  they  could  not  slay.  Our  friends  in  the 
beginning  had  some  just  conception  of  the  one 
only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  and  could  by  no 
means  agree  to  a  plurality  of  gods;  and  if  the 
Society -would  follow  the  leadings  of  this  pore 
fountain  of  perfection,  their  nnderstanwngs 
would  become  dear  in  the  things  of  God.  They 
vonld  clearly  discover  that  the  whole  work  of  re- 
ligion was  spiritual  and  not  carnal. 


CBB. 

»a 


A  leUer  on  the  eonfamiuating  effect  of  evil  com- 
pany, received  by  a  young  man  while  prepar- 
ing to  embark  on  a  tea  voyage. 

LoHDOH,  6th  of  9th  Month,  1778. 
Dkab  Jabbz  : — We  got  home  well  about  two 
o'clock.  I  have  been  since  riding,  and  thongh  I 
was  rather  tirsd,  I  found  an  inclination  to  write 
thee  a  few  lines,  etpeoially  as  I  have  been  at 
times  thoughtful  about  thee,  now  thou  art  about 
to  be  shut  up  for  several  weeks  with  company 
that  I  am  afraid  will  at  best  be  unprofitable.  I 
would  call  to  thy  mind  what  John  Townsend 
said  at  the  Chambert  respecting  the  hurtfulneas 
of  company,  which  I  think  was  seasonable  ad- 
vioe.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  any  particular 
relation  to  the  circumstance  that  brought  ns  to- 
gether, and  therefore  can  less  be  supposed  to  be 
premeditated.  Perhaps  thou  may  also  remem- 
ber, that  thy  friend  added  his  evidence  on  the 
same  side :  and  as  I  was  considering,  as  I  rode 
along  to-dny,  in  what  way  I  received  hurt  from 
unprofitable  company,  I  thought  I  would  com- 
munioate  to  thee  what  then  struck  me  as  the 
way.  As  Richard  Chester  says,  thou  may  put 
it  into  th^  pocket,  where  I  hope,  if  it  help  thee 
not,  it  will  not  harm  thee.  I  made  a  kind  of 
resolution  that  I  would  keep  my  place  as  a 
Friend  among  them — that,  as  the  character 
was  rather  familiar  to  me,  1  thought  I  could  do 
well  enough.  Accordingly,  I  did  not  join  in 
their  cards,  their  toasts,  their  plural  language, 
&o.  But  here  I  think  I  rested,  and  while  I 
thought  I  was  keeping  my  place  finely,  I  was 
not  only  contrary  to  apostolic  advice,  "  having 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness," but  also  found  myself  very  gradually  re- 
lapsing into  liberties  which  I  had  before  been 
Nitrained  from. 

What  I  would  infer  and  what  I  would  reoom- 
mend  therefore  to  my  friend,  is,  that  he  would 
Bot  only  be  content  with  refusing  to  be  an  active 


sharer  in  any  dissipation  that  may  go  forward ;  but 
also,  as  ttuoh  as  possible,  to  avoid  being  a  specta- 
tor or  auditor  of  it.  I  oonuder  thee  in  some 
degree,  as  likely  to  enter  upon  new  life — (so 
different,  I  conceive,  will  Philadelphia  be,  not 
only  from  the  country  thou  leavest,  but  also 
from  herself,  on  thy  embarking  for  Kngland) — 
it  is  therefore  of  great  consequence,  to  carry  no 
bad  habits  into  it.  Many  are  the  oonsideraAioni. 
which  now  induce  thee  to  assume  a  consistent 
character.  Thy  aged  father  and  forsaken  aisters 
call  for  thy  help ;  patriotic  motives  too,  may 
have  some  claim — for  the  addition  of  every  good 
man  to  a  country,  is  an  addition  to  its  security 
—and,  above  all,  th«  highest  motive  that  can 
influence  human  actions — religions  duty — should 
rouse  the  attention  to  the  attainment  of  it.  I 
said  a  consistent  character — I  mean  one  consist- 
ently good.  This  attainment  is  high,  but  not 
impossible.  Our  best  human  abilities  can  never 
reach  it ;  it  u  therefore  obvious,  we  must  seek 
superior  assistance,  and  be  careful  not  to  coun- 
teract it*  good  influence  by  the  baneful  one  of 
contaminating  eompany. 

I  am  very  sincerely,  thy  friend, 

Joseph  Gusmey  Bsvan. 
To  Jabm  M.  Fisaaa. 


TOLEEATION. 

Ajir  seal  is  proper  for  religion,  but  the  seal 
of  the  sword  and  the  seal  of  anger ;  this  is  the 
bittemett  of  zeal,  and  it  is  a  certain  temptation 
to  every  man  against  his  duty ;  for  if  the  sword 
turns  preacher,  and  dictates  propositions  by 
force  instead  of  arguments,  and  engraves  them  in 
men's' hearts  with  a  poinard,  that  it  shall  bo  death 
to  believe  what  I  innocently  and  ignorantly  am 
persuaded  of,  it  must  needs  be  unsafe  to  try  thf. 
tpirit*,  to  try  all  things,  to  make  inquiry ;  and 
yet,  without  this  liberty,  no  mancan  justify  him- 
self before  God  or  man,  nor  confidently  say  that 
his  religion  is  best.  This  is  inordination  ofeeal; 
for  Christ,  by  reproving  St.  Peter  drawing  his 
sword  even  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  his  sacred 
and  yet  injured  person,  teaches  us  not  to  use  the 
sword,  though  in  the  cause  of  God,  or  for  God 
himself. 

When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent  door,  according 
to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he 
espied  an  old  man  stooping  aud  leaning  on  his 
staff,  weary  with  age  aud  travail,  coming  towards 
him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age.  He  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  washed  bis  feet,  provided  sup- 
per, caused  him  to  sit  down ;  but  observing  that 
the  old  man  eat,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begjKd  for 
a  blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  whyne  did 
not  worship  the  God  of  heaven.  The  old  man 
told  him,  that  he  worshiped  the  fire  only,  and  ac- 
knowledged no  other  God.  At  which  answer 
Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that  he  thrust 
the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to 
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all  tho  evils  of  the  night,  and  an  nngnarded  ccn-' 
dition.  When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called 
to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger 
was?  He  replied,  I  thmst  hhn  away  because  he 
did  not  worship  thee.  God  answered  him,  I  have 
suffered  him  these  handred  years,  althoogh  he 
dishonored  me ;.  and  eonldst  thoa  not  endare  him' 
one  night  7 — Jeremy  Taylor. 
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KU8SIA  AMD  THK  ORSBK  OBVEOH. 

One  of  the  ringular  effisota  of  the  present  war 
in  Barope,  has  been  the  light  thrown  on  the  ex- 
isting state  and  history  of  that  politico-religions 
Byst«m  called  the  Greek  Cbarch.  A  few  years 
ago,  some  of  its  fine  old  liturgies  were  sought  up, 
and  a  considerable  pasaion  in  its  favor  was  mani- 
fested in  various  quarters.  Now  the  tables  are 
tamed,  and  books  abusing  it  without  measure 
teem  from  the  Engliah  press.  By  comparing 
the  two  extremes,  a  just  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  condition  of  a  mixed  state  and  religions 
institution,  which  embraces  so  large  a  portion 
of  Europe,  the  portion  least  known,  but  most 
rapidly  increasing  in  influence. 

The  Greek  Church  in  Asia,  of  course,  em- 
braces churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves throoghout  Asia  Minor.  In  the  fouith 
oentury,  when  Constantine  sought  to  remove  the 
seat  of  the  Boman  Empire  to  Constantinople, 
he  also  sought  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  Pa- 
triarcbite  of  Constantinople,  making  various  or- 
ders of  the  Ecclesiastical  Government  to  corres- 
k  pond  with  those  of  the  State.  From  that  time 
to  the  ninth  century,  when  the  division  between 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  took  place, 
there  was  nothing  but  grumbling  and  quarrel- 
ing between  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Pope. 

From  the  time  of  that  separation,  the  Greek 
Church  remained  utterly  stationary,  boasting  as 
at  this  day  of  its  orthodoxy,  and  keeping  up  the 
old  forms,  but  without  one  quarter  of  the  living, 
growing  energies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  When 
the  Mohammedans  obtained  the  sway  they  al- 
lowed the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  that  whole  church,  but  out  of  con- 
tempt and  love  of  money  and  power,  they  ap- 
pointed him  as  State  officer,  and  chose  whatever 
would  pay  highest  for  the  rank.  This  office, 
with  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  haa  been 
regularly  sold  ever  since.  From  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  the  Russian  Empire  has  paid 
the  money,  pat  in  a  minion  of  his  own,  at  the 
price  of  about  $60,000  for  each  life  time  in- 
oombenoy,  and  thus  quietly  got  the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  the  Greek  Church  into  his  own 
hands. 

These  Patriarchs,  though  living  in  splendor, 
are  ignorant  to  the  last  degree.  A  few  years 
ago,  Ourson,  the  author  of  ute  "  Monasteries  in 
Levant,"  presented  himself  with  a  letter  of  oom- 


mendation   from  tthe'  English    Archbd  under  a  tem- 
Canterbury.     Bufhero  was  the  difficulty.    <w  of  two 
Patriarch  could    not  ^conceive  who  the  Arch-  wr- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  was,  and  thought  it  the     'o 
height  of  presumption,  in  one  of  so  low  a  rank  as 
an  Archbishop  to  write  a  letter  to  him.    When 
assured  that,  in  England,  he  ranked  next  to  the 
royal  family,  he  at  last  gave  way  and  honored 
the   bearer.      In   Greece,   the  income  of  the 
Bishop  seldom  exceeds  tl500  a  year,  and  out 
of  that  he  has  to  pay  for  his  office  to  the  P»> 
triarch.    None  of  the   priesthood  may  many 
after  ordination.     So  they  marry  just  previous 
to  this  ceremony,  beina  allowed  to  retain   their 
wives,   contrary   to  'the   later   practice  of  the 
Roman   branch.      They  carefully   select   their 
wives  on  the  principle  of  good  health  and  th« 
prospect  of  a  long  life,  because,  if  they  die,  the 
Priest  may  not  marry  again. 

The  superior  clergy  are  educated  in  Monaste- 
ries, particularly  thatk  on  Mount  Athos,  the  or- 
dinary priests  being  low,  ignorant  and  vicious. 
Some  of  these  Monasteries  have  existed  from 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  hare  stores 
of  old  manuscripts  of  the  greatest  value  daily 
mouldering  to  decay,  and  irreparable  when  once 
lost.  Curzon  brought  away  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  these,  picking  them  off  the  damp 
stone  floors  on  which  they  had  been  laid,  until  hau 
decayed,  by  the  poor  priests,  to  keep  the  eold 
from  striking  up  into  them  as  they  knelt^  at  mid- 
night prayers. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Monasteries  are  as 
much  degenerated  as  their  libraries.  Few  in 
number,  poor,  and  in  constant  danger  from  rob- 
bers, they  present  little  to  interest  any  one,  ex- 
cept as  the  dying  relics  of  a  degenefated  system. 
One  monk  of  forty,  with  a  noble,  flowing  beard, 
never  remembered  to  have  seen  any  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a  woman  than  the  daubed  portraits  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  abound  in  the  Greek  as 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

In  Russia,  the  state  of  the  Greek  Ghureh  is 
worse  morally,  though  with  a  &r  more  vital 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  because 
more  interwoven  with  political  aflairs  than  in 
Turkey.  It  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  Peter  the  Great,  having  con- 
trived to  get  together  a  council  of  his  own 
minions,  who  admitted  its  independent  authority 
to  regulate  its  own  matters,  and  then  in  a  fit  of 
drunken  debauchery,  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
the  head  of  the  Kussian  Church.  Thia  title 
and  its  powers  have  been  maintained  ever  aince 
by  his  successors. 

This  spiritual  authority  has  been  worked  up- 
by  degrees  until  the  masses  regard  the  Csar  al- 
most literally  as  God,  and  sometimes  mentioning 
his  name  with  greater  religions  veneration.  He 
is  literally  the  living  idol  of  his  people,  and  th« 
late  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  a  modern 
Jupiter  in  Olympus,  and  to  have  conceived  and 
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wtUi  the  eonacionsnen  of  that  kind 
'j  that  "doth  hedge  a  king,"  spiritoal 


ohaifr'^y  tnat  "oota  iredse  a  King,    spintoai 
»-,7ell  as  temporal,  beyond  almost  every  other 
man  of  history. 

In  fiiat,  the  worship  of  the  reigning  Cur  is 
the  most  prominent  and  vital  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian faith.  Peter  the  Great,  to  make  the  clergy 
more  dependent  on  him,  seized  all  the  chnrch 
lands,  and  in  lien  the  State  now  pays  an  annual 
income,  small  enough  we  may  be  sure,  to  keep 
the  priests  poor  and  entirely  in  subjection.  The 
higher  orders  of  the  clergy  are,  at  least,  suffi- 
ciently ednoated  to  read  a  few  of  the  homilies 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  fourth  rentnty,  but 
they  nevor  preach,  only  read  a  serrioe,  or  toll 
bells,  or  perform  some  mummery  for  every  occa- 
sion in  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The 
lower  priests  are  kept  fasting  one-third  of  their 
time,  and  five  or  six  hours  a  day  repeating 
prayers,  hardly  intelligible  even  to  themselves. 
They  make  up  for  all  this,  however,  at  other 
times,  the  most  confirmed  drunkards  being 
thought  none  the  less  fit  to  perform  the  most 
sacred  offices.  It  is,  therefore,  no  uncommoa 
thing  for  the  congregation  to  catch  the  priest 
on  a  debauch  and  shut  him  up  all  day  Saturday, 
that  be  may  be  sufficiently  sober  to  read  the 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  after  which  he  is  at 
liberty  to  run  loose  and  pursue  the  same  course 
until  the  end  of  the  week. — Public  Letlger. 


'  AN   IMPKE88IVE    INCIDENT. 

A  naval  officer  being  at  sea  in  a  dreadful  storm, 
his  wife  was  sitting  in  the  oabin  near  him,  and 
filled  with  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  was 
BO  surprised  at  his  serenity  and  composure  that 
she  cried  out : — 

"  My  dear,  are  you  not  afraid  ?  How  is  it  possi- 
ble you  can  be  so  calm  in  such  a  dreadful  storm  7" 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  dashed  it  to  the  deck, 
drew  his  sword,  and  pointing  it  at  the  breast  of 
his  wife,  exclaimed — 

"  Are  yon  afraid  ?" 

She  immediately  answered.  No." 

"  Why  7"  said  the  officer. 

<(  Because,"  rejoined  the  wife,  "  I  know  this 
sword  is  in  the  hands  of  my  husband,  and  he  loves 
mo  too  well  to  hurt  me." 

"  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  believe, 
and  that  be  who  holds  the  wind  in  his  fist,  and 
the  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  is  my 
Father." 


HisToaicAL  LiTER.\-niRK. — The  English 
papers  by  the  last  steamer  inform  us  that  the 
subscriptions  for  the  forthcoming  volumes  of 
Maoaulay's  History  of  England,  had  reached  the 
largenumberof  34,000  copies,  although  the  price 
is  to  be  £1  IBs,  nearly  nine  dollars.  The  list 
,bad  not  dosed,  and  there  was  a  probability  of  its 
reaehing  80,000  copies,  or  more. 


TBI  nSST  TXLEGEAFBIC  MESSAaS. 

PaorEMOB   MoKBE    retnmed   to    his    na^ 
tive  land,  from  Europe,  and  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  Washington,  where  he  renewed  his 
endeavors  to  procure  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
granting  the  appropriation  of  thirty  thouaand 
dollars.      Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1844,  the  house  of  Representatives  took  it  up 
and  passed  it  by  a  large  majority,  and  it  only 
remained  for  the  action  of  the  Senate.     Its  pro- 
gress through  this  house,  as  might  be  snppoiicd, 
was  watched  with  the  most  intense  anxiety  by 
Professor  Morse.     There  were  only  two  days  be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  session,  and  it  was  fonnd  on 
examinationof  the  calendar,  that  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  three  bills  had  precedence  to 
it.     Professor  Morse  had  nearly  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  his  purse ;  his  hard-earned  savings  were 
nearly  spent;  and,  although  he  had  struggled 
on  with  undying  hope  for  many  years,  it  is  hard- 
ly to  be  wondered  at  if  he  felt  disheartened  now. 
On  the  last  night  of  the   session,  he   remained 
until  nine  o'clock,   and  then  left   without  the 
slightest  hope  that  the  bill  would  be  passed.  He 
returned  to  his  hotel,  counted  iiis  money,  and 
found  that  after  paying  his  expenses  to  New 
York   he  would   have  seventy-five  cents   left. 
That  night  ho  went  to  bed  sad,  but  not  without 
hope  for  the  future,  for,  through  all  his  diffi- 
oultie-s  and  trials,  that  never  forsook  him.     The 
next  morning,  as  he  was  going  to  breakfast,  one 
of  the  waiters  informed  him  thut  a  young  lady 
was  in  the  parlor  waiting  to  see  him.     He  went 
in  immediately,  and  found  that  the  young  lady   4 
was  Mii^  Ellsworth,  daughter  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  who  had  been  his  most  stead- 
fast friend  while  in  Washington. 

"  I  come,"  said  she,  "  to  congratulate  yon." 

"  For  what?"  said  Professor  Morseu 

"  On  the  passage  of  your  bil^,"  she  replied. 

"  O,  no ;  you  most  be  mistaken,"  s^id   he. 

"  I  remained  in  the  Senate  till  a  late  hoar  last 

night,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  being 

reached." 

"  An»  T  the  first,  then,"  she  exclaimed,  joy- 
fully, "  to  tell  you  r  " 
"Yes,  if  it  is  really  so." 
"W'dl,"  she  continued,  "father  remained 
till  the  adjournment,  and  heard  it  passed,  and 
I  asked  him  if  I  might  not  run  over  and  tell 
yon." 

"  Annie,"  said  the  Professor,  his  emotion  al- 
most choking  his  utterance,  "Annie,  the  first 
message  that  is  sent  from  Washington  to  Balti- 
more shall  be  sent  firom  you."  • 

"  Well,  she  replied,  "  I  will  keep  yon  to 
your  word." 

While  the  line  was  in  process  of  completion 
Professor  Morse  was  in  New  York,  and  upon 
receiving  intelligence  that  it  was  in  working  or- 
der, he  wrote  to  those  in  charge,  telling  them 
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not  to  tnmBmit  any  messages  over  it  till  his  ar-  the  ship  are  sent  ashore,  and  placed  nnder  a  tem- 
rival.     He  then  sot  oat  immediately  for  Wash- '  porary  shed  on  the  beach,  under  charge  of  two 


ingtoa,  and  on  reaching  that  dty  sent  a  note  to 
Miss  Ellsworth,  informing  her  that  he  was  now 
ready  to  fulfil  his  promise  and  asking  her  what 
message  he  should  send. 

To  this  he  received  the  following  reply : 
"What  hath  God  wrought f "—words  that 
ought  to  be  written  in  oharaoteis  of  living  light. 
The  message  was  twice  repeated,  and  each  time 
with  the  greatest  success.  As  soon  as  the  result 
of  the  experiment  was  made  known,  Governor 
.Seymour,  of  Connecticnt,  who  i»  at  present  Uni- 
ted States  minJKter  to  St.  Petersburg,  called 
upon  Professor  Morse,  and  claimed  the  first  mes- 
sage for  his  State,  on  the  ground  that  Miss  Klls- 
worth  -was  a  native  of  Hartford.  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  his  claim  was  admitted,  and 
now,  engraved  in  letters  of  gold,  it  is  displayed 
eonspicttously  in  the  archives  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Connecticut 


aUIMEA  TBADIRS. 

The  wealth  of  the  natives  of  Africa  from  the 
<wrliest  ages  down  to  the  present  time  has  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  the  natural  productions  of 
their  burning  dime.  With  the  exception  of 
Egypt,  no  nation  in  that  vast,  mysterious  and 
wonderfal  division  of  the  globe,  has  ever  become 
BO  civilized  as  to  produce  by  manual  skill  articles 
of  commercial  value  to  sell  or  barter  with  other 
races  of  men.  It  is  supposed  that  the  "  ivory, 
apes,  peacocks,  gold,"  &o.,  brought  to  King 
Solomon  by  the  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  were  ob- 
tuned  from  Africa.  From  that  remote  period 
till  now,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  intercourse, 
baaed  on  the  traffic  in  question,  between  £uro- 
peaosy  Asiatics,  and  Africans,  baseontinued  year 
by  year  without  any  interval  of  suspensioo ;  nor 
do  we  thijik  there  has  ever  been  any  material 
difference  in  the  manner  of  trading. 

We  purpose  describing  the  mode  of  dcung  busi- 
ness which  prevails  at  this  day  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  a  locality  which  has  always  been  eminent 
for  traffic  beyond  any  other  part  of  the  western 
coast.  We  are  enabled  to  gather  ample  and  re- 
liable information  for  our  purpose  from  a  book, 
entitled  Trade  and  TraveU  in  Hie  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  written  by  a  gentleman  named  Smith, 
who  made  several  voyages  as  ship's  surgeon  and 
"  trading-captain" — as  the  natives  call  the  super- 
cargo or  agent  for  th«  Boropean  merohant. 

A  ship  having  arrived  at  any  of  the  little  ports 
or  trading-towns,  is  moored  as  closely  to  the 
shore  as  may  be  safe  or  oonveoient,  and  then  the 
trader  goes  ashore  to  pay  or  compound  for 
«  comey '  or  custom-dues  with  the  king  of  the 
place.  These  doties  are  paid  in  goods  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ship's  tonnage.  The  crew  meanwhile 
strike  masts  and  yards,  and  clear  the  hold  for 
stowing  palm-oil,  &c.     The  goods  brought  by 


or  more  African  Kroumen — for  it  would  be  oer- 
tain  death  for  white  men  to  sleep  ashore — who 
watch  them  day  night,  and  are  aeociantable  for 
them. 

Custom  having  been  settled  with  the  king, 
the  ship  hoists  her  colors  and  fires  a  gun,  as  a 
signal  to  open  trade.  Forthwith,  the  vessel  is 
horded  by  crowds  of  natives,  who  "craek 
fingers"  with  the  Europeans,  and  flatter  them  to 
the  top  of  their  bent.  All  this  has  a  very 
palpable  object ;  and  if  the  reader  supposes  that 
the  white  trader,  by  aid  of  his  superior  facnltiea 
and  education,  takes  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
and  simplicity  of  the  poor  black,  he  greatly  errs, 
for  although  this  may  occasionally  happen,  yet, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  reverse  is  rather  the  case, 
for  the  chief  natives  are  as  keen  men  of  business 
in  their  way  as  any  man  on  Liverpool  or  Glasgow 
'Change.  If  the  white  man  can  so  manage 
that  he  is  not  cheated  himself,  he  may  rest  con- 
tent. The  African's  ba&h^ukia  termed  "  dash." 
"  Making  da$he»,  or  presents,  has  become  part 
of  the  trade  from  usage,  and  to  know  how  to 
make  presents  judiciously  u  a  very  important 
branch  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  When  the  negro 
trader  comes  to  look  at  your  goods,  he  asks  for  a 
dash ;  when  he  brings  yon  goods,  he  wants  one; 
and  when  he  receives  payment,  another.  The 
head  slaves  look  for  dashes ;  the  pilots,  both  iuk 
bringing  you  in  and  taking  you  out  of  the  rivers, 
independent  of  a  fixed  payment,  receive  dashes ; 
indeed,  whatever  the  occasion  of  a  black  man's 
coming  on  board  may  be,  a  dash  is  -  always 
solicited.  Nothing  connected  with  trade  tries 
your  patience  so  much  as  their  importunities  for 
presents." 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  some  of  the 
native  chiefe  and  Targe  traders  are  intrusted  with 
goods.  "  With  the  utmost  confidence,  a  fellow 
nearly  naked  will  ask  you  for  ^ree  or  four,  or 
even  five  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  goods  on 
credit,  and  individuals  are  often  trusted  to  that 
amount.  I  have  trusted  more  than  one  man  with 
goods,  the  returns  of  which  were  worth  between 
two  and  three  thousand  pounds."  Not  one  in 
ten,  however,  who  asks  for  credit,  is  worthy  of' 
it,  and  trusting  to  any  amount  whatever,  entirely  , 
depends  on  circumstances.  The  character  a 
negro  trader  bears,  and  the  sice  of  his  house,  and 
the  number  of  his  slaves  and  wiv^s,  are  the 
oriterian  of  his  worth  as  a  man  of  busineas.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  are  said,  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  be  - 
splendid  merchants.  They  are  hard,  he  says,  in 
bargaining ;  but  the  agreement  once  made,  they 
oonsdentionsly  adhere  to  it,  and  they  are  as  ex- 
act in  their  payments  as  their  European  brethren. 

The  articles  which  the  English  trader  takeA 
out  with  him  to  barter  are  excwdingly  multi&ri- 
ous.  There  are  all  sorts  of  gaudy  cotton-prints 
from  Manchester;  guns,  iron  bars,  copper  and 
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brua  rods,  knivM,  buttons,  beads,  tad  hsniwsre 
of  all  doioriptiou  ftoa  Binningham ;  mnsical 
iBstniiaenti,  ailka,  gunpowder,  mm,  Ac.  All 
mod*  paid  to  the  natives  are  ealled  bart,  deriTv 
Ue  from  the  euatom  that  oneepreTsiled  of  mak- 
ing an  inn  bar  the  standard  of  Taloa.  The  value 
of  goods  is  reckoned  (almoat  nominally)  by  the 
manilla — which  is  a  pieee  of  copper,  worth  about 
five  oents.  Rum,  tobaooo,  eowries,  ke.,  are  sold 
wholsaale,  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  ro- 
eeired  is  a  pnnoheon.  The  articles  which  the 
Afrioan  gives  in  exchange  are  principally  palm- 
oil,  ivory,  gum  copal,  and  small  quantities  of 
gold-dust.  Some  of  the  ivory  tusks  are  of  great 
sise  and  weight.  They  vary  from  thirty  to 
seventy  pounds-weight  each  tusk,  but  our  author 
has  obtained  one  of  a  pair  that  would  weigh 
together  above  two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 
We  learn  without  much  surprise,  that  the  black 
man  is  quite  aa  roguishly  expert  at  adulterating 
his  goods  aa  his  white  brother  can  possibly  be. 
He,  for  instance,  mixes  sand  and  copper-filings 
wiUi  gold-dust ;  pours  molted  lead  into  the  cavi- 
tiea  of  elephants'  tnaks  to  increase  their  weight; 
and  mixes  palm-oil  with  chopped  plantain-sucker, 
mud,  water,  ealabaab,  Ac.  "  Every  conceivable 
mode  of  deception  is  resorted  to,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
"  to  cheat  you.  Some  of  them  are  not  indiffer- 
ent ooopera,  and  with  the  cooper's  tools  they  have 
stolen  from  ships,  cut  off  the  ohimea  of  the  casks 
with  which  they  are  supplied  to  put  oil  in,  and 
make  new  onea ;  or  knoek  down  the  cask  entirely, 
and  take  out  a  stave  or  two  ere  putting  it  together 
again ;  or  nail  pieces  of  wood  to  the  inside  of  the 
heads  of  the  casks."  But  at  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful island  of  Fernando  Po — situated  about  a 
score  of  miles  from  the  mainland  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra — a  far  more  primitive  and  satisfactory 
mode  of  barter  still  prevails,  although  it  is  mainly 
confined  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  a  supply 
of  edibles.  A  line  is  drawn  on  the  beach — the 
natives  remaining  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the 
Europeans  on  the  other.  The  former  lay  down 
their  yams,  or  whatever  they  wish  to  sell,  and 
the  latter  place  beads,  tobacco,  or  whatever  they 
are  willing  to  give  in  exchange.  Should  the 
» native  be  content,  the  two  contracting  parties 
mutually  cross  the  line,  and  each  takes  poaaeasion 
of  hia  newly.-acquircd  property. 

Bartering  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  tedious 
enough ;  but  is  far  worae  to  the  Boathward,«hers 
the  native  holds  out  merely  for  the  love  of  hig- 
gling and  disputing,  although  he  may  have  made 
up  his  mind  from  the  first  to  acaept  what  you 
have  offered.  When  the  Guinea  negro  has  made 
the  very  best  bargain  he  can,  and  has  at  length 
paid  for  it  With  the  articles  agreed,  he  then  tor- 
ments the  trader  for  the  usual  dash.  *'  He  first 
wants  a  valuable  article— such  as  a  gab,  or  a 
jHece  of  high-priced  cloth— which  if  be  does  not 
get,  nay,  whether  he  does  or  not,  he  next  solicits 
an  article  of  less  value,  aneh  as  a  knife ;  then  a 


night-cap,  then  a  mng,  afterward  a  plats,  and 
lastly  a  tobacco-pipe. 

Of  course  the  priests  are  by  no  means  back- 
ward on  their  part  in  begging,  or  rather  demand- 
ing dashes;  and  it  is  highly  advisable,  if  not 
altogether  necessary,  to  propitiate  them,  for  they 
possess  sufficient  power  over  both  chiefs  and 
people  to  put  a  atop  to  trading  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. A  remarkable  inatanoe  of  this  is 
related.  On  one  part  of  the  coast,  the  guana— 
a  Bort  of  huge  liiurd — is  j'tt^'u,  or  sacred,  and  is 
regarded  as  a  tutelar  divinity.  It  happenecfthat 
one  of  these  creatures  crawled  on  board  a  ship, 
and  one  of  the  coopers,  not  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  cruelly  cut  off  about  a  foot  of  ita 
tail.  "  Several  scores  of  natives  were  on  board 
at  this  time,  and  were  ao  alarmed,  that  they  all 
instantly  betook  themselves  to  their  canoes  in  the 
greatest  trepidation,  every  moment  expecting  the 
ship  would  sink,  or  be  strack  with  lightning,  for 
hia  having  dared  to  offer  aoch  an  indignity  to  one 
of  their  goda.  Formal  demand  was  made  by  the 
priests,  through  the  king,  for  the  perpetrator  of 
this  awfully  racrilegioua  act,  to  be  given  up  to 
them  for  punishment,  which  would  certainly  be 
death ;  and  every  native  was  interdicted  trading 
with  the  ship,  or  even  going  on  board,  under  the 
heaviest  penalty.  This  is  called  'putting  mark 
for  ship.'"  Under  these  circumatances,  the 
traders  found  it  necessary  to  open  a  conciliatory 
negotiation  with  the  prieats  and  natives;  and 
ultimately,  on  paying  the  latter  a  large  quantity 
of  goods,  the  taboo  was  removed  from  the  ship, 
the  cooper  forjpven,  and  all  things  reanmed  their 
usual  course. 

The  chiefs  and  rich  native  traders  buy  all  de- 
scriptions of  elegant  and  costly  European  furni- 
ture— including  sofas,  &nteuils,  ottomans, 
mirrors,  gold  and  silver  cloth,  damask  table- 
covers,  carpets,  &.,  as  well  as  many  refined  Inxa- 
ries,  such  as  musical  boxes,  pianofortes,  &e. 
Now,  all  they  care  for  about  these  things  is  the 
mere  fact  of  possessing— the  ability  to  boast  of 
having  articles  not  possessed  by  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen.  As  to  putting  them  to  use, 
that  is  out  of  the  question.  Hundreds  of  pounds 
of  valuable  goods  are  lumbered  together  in  a  large 
but  and  left  to  rot;  or  the  more  portable  articles 
are  packed  in  boxes  and  buried  in  the  ground, 
where  the  insects  and  reptiles  make  short  woric 
with  them.  A  chief  will  give  anything  for  a 
novelty,  no  matter  what  it  is,  or  whether  he  even 
understands  its  use,  and  will  half  ruin  himself 
sometimes  rather  than  a  rival  should  outbid  bin 
for  the  coveted  article.  Thus  we  see  human 
nature  the  same  at  bottom  all  the  world  over. 
The  native  huts,  it  may  be  added,  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  be  burned,  and  in  this  way  large  storea 
of  European  commodities  are  continuaHj  being 
destrttyed. 

When  a  ship  has  sold  all  her  cargo,  the  upper 
masts  are  sent  aloft  again,  as  a  signal  that  the 
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Teasel  hu  done  trmding,  tnd  is  now  waiting  the 
■ettlement  of  all  oatstADding  aoconnts ;  and  now 
ihe  wont  trials  of  the  trader's  patience  oome  on. 
If  the  negro  merchant  has  fairly  pledged  his 
word  to  pay  on  a  certain  day,  he  generally  ro- 
detms  the  promise ;  but  more  frequently  he  puts 
off  payment  on  all  sorts  of  pretences,  or  perhaps 
tries  cajolery  and  threats  altemately,  until,  the 
white  man's  paUenoe  being  exhausted,  the  debtor 
yields  to  necessity,  and  sends  the  stipulated 
quantity  of  oil,  or  what  not,  on  board  the  ship. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  the  natives  manage 
to  keep  accounts  with  their  numerous  onstomers 
or  creditors.  "The  principal  chiefs  of  Old 
Calabar  are  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  which  they  apply  in  their  business 
transactions.  The  inhabitan  ta  of  the  other  rivers 
trnst  entirely  to  their  memories,  which  necessity 
and  use  have  enabled  them  to  cultivate  and 
strengthen  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Although 
they  trust  to  their  own  memories,  they  will  not 
trust  those  of  Europeans ;  neither  will  they  trust 
to  their  books :  they  have  more  confidence  in 
themselves  than  they  have  in  you,  and  in  the 
artificial  aa»iatance  you  have  at  command.  Re- 
ceipts for  elephants'  tusks,  oil,  &c.,  are  given  in 
writing.  Agreements  of  all  kinds,  and  promis- 
sory-notes,  and  orders  upon  the  oflScers  of  the 
ship,  are  also  given  under  your  hand,  on  scraps 
of  paper,  which  they  fold  carefully  up,  and  tie 
in  the  comers  of  their  handkerohiefs.  A  native 
trader  doing  business  with  ten  or  fifteen  ships  at 
the  same  time,  whose  transactions  extend  to 
every  article  of  commerce  thsy  have,  has  an  in- 
credible number  of  written  documents  or  books, 
but  I  never  k^ew  a  wrong  book  presented.  Their 
head  slaves  and  wives  assist  in  arranging,  taking 
care  of,  and  remembering  them." 

Whatever  the  Guinea  trade  may  be  to  the 
ship's  owner,  owing  to  the  deadliness  of  the 
climate,  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  and  dangerous 
one  for  the  crew.  Then  the  voyage  is  invariably 
a  long  one,  owing  to  the  time  occupied  in 
"  housing"  the  ship — which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  heavy  rains  begin  in  Hay  or  June, 
and  continue  without  intermission  ror  several 
months — preparing  the  goods,  tradiogthem  away, 
and  getting  in  the  return  cargo.  The  coast  is 
also  liable  to  tremendous  tornadoes,  attended  by 
awful  thunder  and  forked  lightning,  blazing  from 
every  point  of  the  compass  at  once.  The  ship 
is  shaken  to  her  very  keel  by  the  thunder,  and 
is  frequently  struck  in  either  masts  or  hull  by 
the  lightning ;  and  what  renders  this  liability 
more  appalling  is  the  fact,  that  a  Guinea  ship 
has  often  as  much  as  thirty  or  even  forty  lont  of 
gunpowder  on  board,  for  the  purpose  of  barter, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  ships  are  occa- 
sionally blown  to  atoms.  Somo  years  ago,  the 
captain  of  a  ship  lying  in  Old  Calabar  deliberate- 
ly stuck  a  lighted  cigar  in  a  barrel  of  powder, 
and  blew  the  vessel  np,  a  Krouman  being  hurled 


throngh  one  of  the  cabin-windowa  to  a  grtat  dis- 
tance on  the  water  unhurt. — National  Magaxine. 

OUUOUB  VACTS. 

Serpeois  are  said  to  obey  the  voice  of  their 
masters ;  the  trumpeter-bird  of  America  fbllowf 
its  owaer  like  a  spaniel ;  and  the  jaeana  acts  •■ 
guard  to  poultry,  preserving  them  in  the  fiddi 
all  the  day  from  birds  of  prey,  and  escorting 
them  home  regularly  at  night.  In  the  Shetlana 
Isles  there  is  a  gull  which  defends  the  flock  fVom 
eagles ;  it  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  privileged 
bird.  The  chamois,  bounding  among  the  snovry 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  are  indebted  for  their 
safety,  in  no  small  degree,  to  a  peculiar  species 
of  pheasant.  This  bird  acts  as  their  seutinel ; 
for  as  soon  as  it  gets  sight  of  a  man  it  whistles, 
npoD  hearing  which,  the  ehamois,  knowing  the 
hunter  to  be  not  far  distant,  sets  off  with  the 
greatest  speed,  and  seeks  the  highest  peaks  of 
tno  mountains.  The  artifices  which  partridges 
and  plovers  employ  to  delude  their  enemies  from 
the  nest  of  their  young,  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
case  in  point,  as  well  as  the  adroit  contrivance 
of  the  bind  for  the  preservation  of  her  young ; 
for  when  she  hears  the  sound  of  dogs,  she  puts 
herself  in  the  way  of  the  hunters,  and  starts  in 
a  direction  to  draw  them  away  from  her  iiiwns. 
Instances  of  the  effect  of  grief  upon  animals  are 
also  no  leas  remarkable.  The  writer  already  cited 
says,  "  I  knew  a  dog  that  died  for  the  loss  of 
its  master,  and  a  bullfinch  that  abstained  from 
singing  ten  entire  months  on  account  of  the  ab- 
senoe  of  its  mistress.  On  her  return,  it  immedi- 
ately  resumed  its  song. "  Lord  Kaimes  relates 
an  instance  of  a  canary,  which,  while  nnging  to 
its  mate  hatching  her  eggs  in  a  cage,  fell  dead  | 
the  female  quitted  her  nest,  and  finding  him  dead, 
rnected  all  food,  and  died  by  his  side.— Aeio< 
York  Bevitw. 


8HABPXKINO  EDGED  TOOLS. 

The  following  is  from  a  German  scientific 
journal  for  the  benefit  of  onr  mechanics  and  agri- 
cultural laborers : — It  has  long  been  known  that^ 
the  simplest  method  of  sharpening  a  raior  is  to 
put  it  for  half  an  hour  in  water  to  which  has  been 
added  one  twentieth  of  its  weight  of  muriatic  or 
sulphuric  acid,  then  lightly  wipe  it  off,  and  after 
a  few  hours  set  it  on  a  bone.  The  acid  here 
supplies  the  place  of  a  vhet-stone,  by  corroding 
the  whole  surface  uniformly,  so  that  nothing 
further  but  a  smooth  polish  is  necessary.  The 
process  never  injures  good  blades,  while  badly 
hardened  ones  are  frequently  improved  by  it, 
although  the  cause  of  such  improvement  remains 
unexplained.  Of  late,  this  process  has  been  ap- 
plied to  many  other  cutting  implements.  The 
workman,  at  the  beginning  of  his  noon-spell,  or 
when  he. leaves  off  in  the  evening,  moistens  the 
blades  of  bis  took  with  water  acidified  as  above, 
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tbe  coat  of  which  ia  almost  notbing.  This  smyes 
the  coasumption  of  time  and  labor  in  fretting, 
which,  moreover,  spcedilj  weara  ont  the  blades. 
The  mode  of  sharpening  here  indicated  would  be 
found  especially  adrantageons  for  sickles  and 
•oythes." 


FRIENDS'  INTELLIGENCEK. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  «,  I8ftt. 

In  number  86  we  gave  an  extract  from  a 
work  entitled  "  New  Themes  for  the  Protestant 
Glergf."  As  this  book  may  not  have  been  pe- 
rused by  most  of  our  readers,  we  purpose  giving 
a  continuation  of  selections  from  its  pages,  be- 
lieving that  all  will  acknowledge  there  is  truth 
in  the  sentiments  expressed. 

The  author  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
denomination,  and  his  writings  evince  that  his 
heart  has  not  been  closed  against  the  rays  of  di- 
vine light ;  we  hope  they  may  continue  to 
increase  in  number  and  brightness  until  all  dark- 
ness shall  be  dispelled. 

The  Preface,  given  below,  exhibits  some  of 
the  internal  workings  of  theauthor**  heart  which 
impelled  him  to  speak  freely  to  his  brethren  of 
the  hidden  treasures  for  which  he  feared  they 
were  neglecting  to  make  diligent  search,  and 
thereby  depriving  themselves  and  others  of  much 
of  the  wealth  from  the  gospel  mine. 

"In  oflfering  the  following  pages  to  the  public, 
we  furnish  no  formal  or  complete  treatise  upon 
any  of  the  topics  embraced.  We  have  reflected 
long  and  earnestly  upon  them,  as  they  arose  in- 
cessantly in  the  course  of  kindred  studies,  until 
we  became  painfully  convinced  that  they  were 
neglected,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  public  attention  should  bo  specially  invoked. 
This  labor  is  devoted  to  that  purpose.  We  have 
poured  forth  our  feelings,  and,  with  scarcely  a 
*  pretence  of  method,  sketched  an  ontline  of  our 
thoughts.  We  would  thus  provoke  others  to 
more  elaborate  performances.  If  this  work  is 
unworthy  of  the  subject,  let  its  imperfeclionR 
stimulate  those  of  more  leisure,  better  training, 
and  greater  ability  to  undertake  the  task  we  have 
only  indicated.  We  ask  attention  to  the  tuhject, 
as  of  sufficient  interest  and  novelty  to  arrest  the 
thoughts  of  the  reader,  despite  all  our  deficien- 
cies :  let  no  one,  therefore,  who  desires  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  or  the  promotion  of  hu- 
manity refuse  to  hear  the  feeblest  voice  which 
is  raised  in  their  behalf. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that,  whilst  dwelling  po 
emphatically  upon  Charity,  we  have  violated  its 
dictates  by  undue  severity  of  remark.  We  have 
intended  no  censnres  upon  individnals,  even 


when  severe  upon  the  class   to  which  they  bc< 
long.      We  regard    the  faults  of  individuals, 
whether  priests,  clergy,  ministers,   or  laymen, 
as  being  the  &nlta  of  their  age  or  their  station, 
or  as  the  results  of  education  or  training, — cir- 
'cnmstanees  all  beyond  their  control ;  and  whilst 
we  do  not  abate  a  jot  from  the  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  wrong-doing,  we  admit,  human 
nature  being  ever  prone  to  err,  that  men  placed 
in  similar  circumstances  will  be  likely  to  trans- 
gress in  similar  paths.     We  believe  there  are 
few  instances  in.  which  one  class  of  men,  can,  in 
the  sight  of  Qod,  glory  over  others :  if  any  are 
better,  tbey  have  more  light  and  better  oppor- 
tunities, and  will  be  held  to  a  stricter  account. 
Many  of  our  expressions  doubtless  require  quali- 
fication, but  we  trust  that  the  raaderwhois  earn- 
estly in  quest  of  truth  will  readily  perceive  onr 
scope  and  follow  Hhe  channel  of  our  thoughts 
until  he  is  fully  embarked  in  the  subject;  he 
will  then  perceive  there  is  "ample  room  and 
verge  enough "   for  the  mind  without   aiming 
censure  at  any  one.     We  denounce  none;  wc 
ask  the  serious  consideration  and  co-operation  of 
all.     We  insist  that  Protestants  have  long  over- 
looked and  neglected  charity — that  it  has  not 
been,  and  ia  not,  a  feature  in  their  creeds ;  that, 
while  Protestantism   has  gene   far  before  the 
world  in  liberality,  it  is  almost  a  stranger  to  that 
charity  which  the  author  of  onr  faith  preached 
and  exemplified.     We  plead  the  cause  of  the 
poor,  the  tufferinff,  the  fiiendless,  before  those 
who  claim  pre-eminence  in  Christianity  :  we  ask 
whether,   as  Protestants,  enjoying  the  highest 
Christian  privileges  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  men,  we  have,  in  the  matter  of  human  welfare, 
done  that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do  ?     We 
may  not  postpone  this  inquiry  witliout  suffering 
in  public   estimation   and  in  our  ability  to  do 
good ; — we  cannot  postpone  it  without  danger  of 
being  put  on  our  defence  as  recreant  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.     The  world  now  believes  that  the 
religion,  announced  by  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  embraces  BUHANITT  as  well  as 
DiviNiTT  in  its  ranee.    We  must  meet  the  great 
questions  now  raised  in  behalf  of  humanity,  nnd 
not  be  overtaken  by  them.     Let  us  unite  in  the 
effort  to  adjust  the  claims  of  charity  and  justice; 
and  let  us  not  wait  until  they  are  settled  with- 
out our  aid  or  our  consent — we   being  thrust 
aside  as  unworthy  a  voice  in  the  matter.     Hu- 
man weal  and  human  wo  cannot  as  subjects  be 
postponed.     The  duties  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
men,  long  passed  by  in  the  Gospels,  are  being 
brought  to  light.     Theology   muat  soon  sink  to 
its  subordinate  position,  and  charity — the  law  of 
kindness — must  soon  be  exalted  to  its  proper 
rank. 

The  value  of  kindness,  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills 
of  life,  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  It  is 
now  the  established  specific  for  insanity :  it  ia 
the  only  mitigation  for  madness.    Where  tapark 
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of  reason  is  left  to  the  niTiog  maDiao,  though 
invisible  to  every  other  human  eye,  it  is  fanned 
into  life,  and  soon  perceived  by  the  messenger  of 
meroy.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  most 
strooions  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by  good  peo- 
ple against  those  bereft  of  reason.  The  age  of' 
omelty  is  giving  away  to  that  of  meroy>  Kind- 
ness is  known  to  be  a  specific  for  many  forms  of 
disease,  and  kind  narsingfor  many  more.  Christ's 
whole  ministry  was  one  of  personal  kindness. 
Charity  is  the  great  lever  of  Christianity :  by  it 
the  messengora  of  the  gospel  can  open  the  'eyes 
of  pagan  blindness :  by  it  the  ears  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  hardened  can  be  unstopped  :  by  it 
reason  can  be  restored  and  life  saved  :  by  it  every 
human  ill  can  be  alleviated:  by  it  all  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  can  be  removed 
or  diminished.  Men  are  sel&h,  unfeeling,  and 
prone  to  the  abuse  of  power  and  wealth ;  yet, 
where  charity  appears  in  her  simplest  garb,  she 
is  hailed  as  a  heavenly  visitant,  and  the  message 
which  accompanies  her  deeds  of  kindness  is  re- 
ceived as  the  voice  of  heaven. 

It  is  time  the  virtue  of  this  remedy  were  tried 
in  the  name  of  Christianity  upon  the  whole  mass 
of  humanity  :  try  it  upon  the  poor,  upon  pau- 

Sirs,  upon  prisoners,  soldiers,  sailors,  servants, 
borers ;  try  it  upon  infidels,  socialists,  reform- 
ing sealots,  revolutionists ;  try  it  upon  all  men 
— and  the  result  will  be  happy  beyond  all  our 
present  conceptions. 


DiCD, — On  the  4th  of  Tenth  month  last,  Sachxi., 
wife  of  Richard  Glover,  aged  nearly  75  years — a 
member  and,  for  many  years,  an  esteemed  elder 
of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

— — , — At  his  residence,  Plymouth  Township, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  2(>th  of  Ninth  month 
last,  ^HN  Shokhaker,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age — 
a  member  of  Plymouth  Monthly  Meeting. 


A  State<l  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  c£  Friends  will  oe 
held  in  the  Library  Room  on  Fohrth  day  evening 
next,  the  19th  inst.,  at  7i  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Eixis,  Clerk. 

Pkiladt.,  ISth  mo.  8th,  185S. 


Tns    NEW   METAIi. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  ex- 
perimenting on  the  new  metal  recently  announced 
as  being  contained  in  abundance  in  common  pot- 
ters' clay.  A  report  has  just  been  precented 
to  that  body,  by  M.  Delvillo,  which  says  it  can 
be  manufactured  cheaply  from  that  article,  and 
is  apparently  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  sup- 
plant, copper,  iron,  brass  and  tin,  in  many,  if 
not  all  manufactures.  The  qualities  of  this 
metal,  prodacible  from  so  cheap  and  accessible 
a  raw  material,  are  stated  to  be,  the  lightness 
of  glass,  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  silver, 
malleability  and  ductility  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  the  precious  metals,  the  tenacity  of  iron,  and 


the  fusibility  of  copper,  so  that  it  may  be  rolled, 
drawn,  hammered  and  filed  into  every  variety  of 
form. 

The  London  Friend  of  Eleventh  month  gives 
the  following  interesting  aceonnt  of  a  literary 
association  among  the  youth  of  their  society, 
which  may  perhaps  encourage  our  young  readers 
to  invigorate  and  strengthen  their  powers  of 
mind  by  gatheringsubstantialnonrishment, rather 
than  indulge  in  the  imhealthful  stimulants  of 
romance  and  amusement. 

Report  of  the    Committee  of  the  Birmingham 

Friends'    Reading    Society,   to    the    Annual 

General  Meeting,  held  at  Joteph    Sturge's  on 

the  29th  of  Eighth  Month,  1855. 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Friends' 
Reading  Society  during  the  past  year,  the  com> 
mittee  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  society  in  all  ite 
branches. 

A  complete  examination  into  the  state  of  the 
library  has  been  deferred  until  later  in  the  year, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  stated  ;  but 
the  books  appear  in  good  condition  considering 
the  constant  use  made  of  many  of  them.  The 
circulation,  calculated  as  in  former  years,  shows 
an  increase  in  the  number  borrowed  during  the 
past  twelve  months;  during  1853-4,  1040 
volumes  were  taken  from  the  shelves  :  during  the 
past  year,  1134  volumes. 

The  register,  as  at  present  kept,  reports  the 
renewed  volumes  by  themselves  :  these  amount 
to  338  in  number,  and  the  volumes  actually  bor- 
rowed amount  to  7U6,  which,  together,  (1184) 
show  the  proportionate  circulation  as  compared 
with  former  years — no  distinction  with  regard 
to  renewals  having  previously  been  made. 

An  analysis  of  the  circulation  presents  the 
following  nnmbers  under  the  various  depart- 
ments, some  of  which  will  be  observed  to  differ 
from  the  resnlt  of  the  last  analysis  made  in 
1851  :— 


During  16M-SS— r 
Art  ...  14 
Natural  History  .  33 
Science ...  37 
Poetry  .  •  .118 
Biography  .  •  138 
Travels  and  Topogr'y  142 
Hittory  •        •     180 

Literary  and  Miicel- 
laneous       .        .    134 


During  1891-S3— 
Art 

Natural  History 
Science  .        . 
Poetry   .        .        .     181 
Biography     .  139 

Travels  and  Topogr'y  190 
Hittory  .        .      139 

Literary  and  Miscel- 
knaons  SOI 


Total,  796  Total,  9S4 

A  comparisra  of  these  numbers  leads  us  to 
infer  that,  whilst  the  perusal  of  works  of  Art, 
Science,  Natural  History,  Travels  and  Poetry  has 
diminished,  that  of  Historical  works  has  thus 
considerably  increased,  and  that  of  Biographical 
works  remains  the  same. 
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This  iDoreaae  in  the  study  of  Hisitory  we  are 
glad  >  to  be  be  able  to  report,  and  wish  that  we 
oonld  do  the  laina  with  respect  to  Art,  Science 
and  Natural  History.  We  think  that  the  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  the  Talnable  works  of  Orote, 
Glanndon,  Arnold,  Palgrave  and  Strickland,  has 
to  a  great  extent  been  the  oaoae  of  the  increased 
■tndy  of  History ;  and  we  hope  that  ere  long, 
equal  focilities  may  be  presented  for  the  study  of 
Art,  Science  and  Natural  History. 

During  the  winter,  four  lectures  were  delivered 
by  our  memberB. 

I.  An  introductory  lecture,  on  "  the  Uses  and 
Advantages  of  the  Study  of  Physical  Science," 
by  William  Lean. 

n.  On  "Rome,  Ancient  and  Modem,  the 
Scene  of  the  Early  Boman  History,"  by  William 
Nutter. 

III.  On  "the  State  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism 
at  the  period  of  the  Christian  Era,"  by  William 
Southall,  Jun. 

lY.  On  "the  Antiquities  of  Rome,"  by 
William  Nutter. 

One  evening  was  also  devoted  to  a  series  of 
Headings  from  the  British  Poets,  which  was  un- 
dtrtaken  by  Edwin  Laandy. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  foregoing  lec- 
tures was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year — 
amounting  to  102 ;  two  of  the  audiences  were 
lan;e  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  the  numbers  being 
145  and  110  respectively;  but,  even  when  this 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  an 
increasing  interest  is  felt  in  this  branoh  of  our 
proceedings,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
A  glance  at  the  list  will,  however,  show  that  the 
labor  of  their  preparation  and  delivery  rests  from 
year  to  year  with  but  a  few  individual* ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  strenuous  efforts  will  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  lectures  effectively. 

The  reports  of  previous  years  have  constantly 
tndeavored  to  impress  the  necessity  of  fresh 
laborers  entering  the  field,  and  the  committee 
hope  that  on  the  preseiit  occasion  the  attention 
•f  members  may  bo  directed  to  this  important 
■nbjeot.  The  lectures  delivered  daring  the  past 
session  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  the  committee 
fisel  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to 
those  who  took  part  in  their  delivery. 

Six  meeiinga  were  also  held  during  the  winter, 
for  the  discussion  of  Essavs,  at  which  the  follow- 
ing papers  were  produced : — 

I.  Is  a  State  Church  compatible  with  Chris- 
tiaa  liberty  J — G.  B.  Kenway. 

II.  Is  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes  in 
America  mainly  attributable  to  the  thinness  of 
the  population  f— Charles  D.  Stnrge. 

III.  Is  it  probable  that  the  British  Empire 
will  decline  as  those  of  Antiquity  have  done? — 
John  Heath. 

lY.  What  form  of  Government  is  best  adapted 


to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  governed  l—EAwia 
Laandy. 

V.  Is  the  interferenee  of  a  Foreign  Qovem- 
ment,  in  the  internal  struggles  of  a  country,  or 
in  international  disputes,  aver  justifiable  7— 
.Samuel  Price. 

VI.  Can  an  effectual  remedy  be  found  for  the 
misery,  pauperism  and  crime,  whieh  now  exist  7 
— Henry  Hargrave. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  above  meetings 
was  65 ;  several  evenings,  however,  on  which 
essays  were  read,  were  unusually  cold  and  wet, 
which  might  cause  some  of  the  audiences  to  be 
thinner  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
On  several  occasions  we  had  the  company  of  our 
senior  Friends,  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  meetings,  and  added  thereby  considerably 
to  their  interest.  Without  the  co-operation  of 
our  older  Friends,  these  meetings  cannot  be  pro- 
perly carried  out. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  in  the  Fourth  Month, 
when  the  essays  competiog  for  the  price  offered 
by  our  president  for  the  best  essay  upon  the  effect 
produced  by  the  "  Insular  and  Geographical  posi- 
tion of  this  country  upon  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants,"  were  read,  and  the 
prize  awarded ;  as  was  also  a  prise  offered  by  the 
Society  for  th.:  best  essay  upon  the  same  subject 
produced  by  writers  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Three  essays  only  were  produced;  the 
smallness  of  which  number  we  mach  regret. 

A  statement  of  the  cash  accounts  will  be  laid 
before  you  in  due  coarse. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  first  month,  by  the  kind  invitation 
of  our  friends  Cadbury  Brothers,  at  their  rooms, 
in  Bridge-street,  when  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  friends  aasembled  to  tea.  The  evening  was 
principally  spent  in  the  examination  of  oQects 
of  interest,  kindly  famished  for  the  occasion : 
amongst  which  was  a  complete  series  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  the  economio  uses  of  the  Plan- 
tain Fibre,  shown  and  explained  by  Franeis 
Burke,  of  MontSCTrat.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  oar  senior  members,  and  a  selection  of  poetry 
was  read.  The  meeting  was  altogether  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character,  and  we  feel  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  are  due  to  our  friends  who  so  hos- 
pitably entertained  us  on  the  above  occasion. 

The  recent  purchase  made  by  our  "  Prepara- 
tive meeting,"  of  property,  in  the  square,  will 
provide  us  with  a  more  commodious  library, 
which  will,  we  hope,  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the 
Society.  At  our  next  annual  meeting,  we  doubt 
not,  the  change  may  be  reported  as  effected.  As 
the  library,  therefore,  will,  in  all  probability, 
have  to  be  closed  for  a  short  period  in  the  oonrse 
of  a  few  months,  we  have  thought  it  unnecessary 
at  the  present  time  to  call  in  the  books  for  in- 
spection— it  being  intended  thoroughly  to  examine 
them  on  the  occasion  of  their  removal. 

In  conclusion,  we  resign  oar  trust  into  your 
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hands  with  sincere  dmire  for  the  futare  progress 
and  advancement  of  the  Society's  objects. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  eommittee, 
Thomas  Soott,  \g      .    .  ' 

CHAau3  D.  Sturoe,  |  »«"•**"«•• 
Birminffham,  Eighth  mo.  2ith,  1856. 


VATAI.  rXXP  INTO  MOTTMT  VlSlJVinS. 

Some  Germans  of  good  family,  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, had  toiled  to  the  snmmit  of  Moant  Yesa- 
Tius,  and  after  resting  themselves  on  that  sul- 
phurous bed,  they  descended  the  steep  incline  to 
the  mouth  of  the  crater.  There  vas  httle  smoke 
(hat  day,  and  the  scientific  gentlemen  began  to 
get  into  danger  without  being  aware  of  it.  The 
ffuides  having  had  quite  enough  of  sofl  ashes  and 
hard  work  in  the  ascent,  sat  down  on  the  upper 
rim  of  the  crater,  not  feeling  inclined  for  more 
exertion.  So  many  people  had  gone  to  peep  into 
this  chimney,  day  after  day,  without  an  accident, 
that  these  lasy  guides  preferred  some  sour  wine 
and  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  sprinkled  over  with 
salt,  a  very  common  comestible  amongst  the  low- 
er order  of  Neapolitans,  and  a  little  siesta,  to  look- 
ingafter  those  entrusted  to  tbem.  One  of  the  most 
adventurous  of  the  Germans,  finding  he  could  bear 
the  little  sulphur  which  seemed  emitted  from  the 
crater,  resolved  to  penetrate  further ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  placed  his  foot  upon  an  apparently  solid 
projection,  when  the  whole  crumbled  beneath 
him,  and  he  was  precipitated  at  least  one  hun- 
dred feet.  The  interior  of  tho  crater  seems  as 
soft  as  the  exterior,  for  the  first  words  heard  from 
the  unfortunate  man  were,  that  "he  was  not 
hurt."  In  vain  he  tried  to  extricate  himself; 
whatever  he  grasped  mouldered  in  bis  grasp. — 
He  could  not  regain  his  feet — of  thbhis  compan- 
ions above  were  informed. 

They  seemed  to  have  become  more  stupified 
than  the  unfortunate  victim ;  for  instead  of  dis- 
patching the  guide  to  the  Observatory  of  the 
Hermitage  for  ropes  or  assistance  of  some  kind, 
they  stood  listening  to  their  ttsnd  below,  who 
gave  them  the  idea  of  going  elsewhere  than  where 
they  remained  useless  and  spell-bound.  There  is 
every  thing  in  Naples  but  what  is  required  ;  and 
at  the  Observatory,  although  ropes  must  be  al- 
ways in  request,  and  at  least,  a  precautionary 
utility,  yet  none  could  be  obtained  either  there 
or  at  the  Hermitage ;  and  the  guides  were  obliged 
to  go  to  Resina  for  that  which  ought  always  to 
be  at  hand.  In  the  meantime  the  sulphur  began 
to  operate  upon  the  poor  fellow  iu  the  crater,  and 
he  felt  himself  gradually  sinking,  not  only  in 
strength  but  in  position.  With  a  wonderful  self- 
command  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  being  per- 
fectly certain  he  should  not  survive  the  natural 
dilatory  delay  of  Neapolitans.  For  two  long 
hours  did  he  survive,  when  his  voioe  got  feebler. 
Perhaps  as  be  by  slow  degrees  slid  deeper  into 
the  crater;   hope  gradually  vani8he<^until  the 


voioe  wat  entireTy  lost.  An  occasional  groan  waa 
heard,  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  above 
time,  when  all  was  silent.  The  body  waa  many 
hours  after  rescued  by  a  guide,  who  descended 
two  hundred  feet  before  he  found  it.  Of  course 
it  was  perfectly  lifeless — the  sulphur  had  smffo- 
cated  the  poor  mUow. 


NKW-MEXIOAN  INDIANS. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  New- York  Evening 
Post  gives  an  account  of  Gov.  Merewether's  Trea- 
ty with  these  Indians ',  from  which  we  copy  a 
part. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  women  who  came  to  the  council,  including 
nearly  all  the  principal  men — fifty  perhaps  were 
woman.  But  it  waa  diflScult  for  an  unpractised 
eye  to  distinguish  male  from  female.  They  all 
wore  long  hair.  None  had  beards,  and  they  all 
rode  alike — women  as  well  as  men,  astride.  I 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  dress :  the  women  universally  had  their 
shoulders  and  breasts  covered.  Many  of  them 
had  papooses  lashed  to  a  board  and  swung  on  their 
backs. 

A  preliminary  meeting  waa  held  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  which  the  Governor  invited  only  the  head 
men.  lie  first  inquired  whether  they  were  aa« 
thorized  and  willing  to  make  a  treaty.  The  two 
priucipal  chiefs  were  Tamnche  and  Kcusache. — 
They  replied,  they  were. 

He  then  explained  to  tbem,  through  an  inter- 
preter, what  he  wished  to  do,  vis.,  give  them  cer- 
tain lands  on  which  they  were  to  remain — to 
give  them  so  much  per  year  (f  5,000  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  in  all  $60,000)  through  a  term 
of  twenty-five  years — and  ..that  they  must  learn  to 
work.  These  were  the  leadine  points  in  the  trea- 
ty, and  are  in  all  Indian  treaties. 

They  agreed  to  all  very  readily  except  the  last. 
Learning  to  woi^  did  not  comport  with  their  ideas 
of  Indian  dignity  at  all.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  dialogue  that  took  place  on  the 
subject; — When  it  was  first  proposed — the  Indi- 
ans replied : — 

We  do  not  wish  to  plant;  we  wish  to  hunt. 

Qua.  But  what  will  yen  do  when  the  game  is 
all  killed  r 

An$.  Wedo  not  think  the  deer  will  all  be  killed: 
young  ones  are  all  the  time  growing. 

Gov.  I  think  it  will ;  and  then  you  will  have 
to  steal,  and  will  be  killed  yourselves  for  (he  de- 
predations committed  by  you. 

Indtana.  All  yon  say  is  right ;  but  we  do  not 
think  we  shall  ever  want  game. 

Gov.  Our  government  will  help  yon  farm  and 
work  ;  but  it  cannot  help  you  hunt. 

Ind.  All  right ;  but  the  deer  will  not  give  oat, 
and  we  can  always  buy  com. ' 

Gov.  But  last  winter  I  had  to  help  you ;  you 
came  to  me  and  said  you  had  nothing  tar  your 
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women  and  children  to  eat ;  why  did  jou  not  buj 
corn  then  ? 

Ind,  All  you  say  is  true ;  but  we  think  the 
deer  will  last. 

Gov.  Unless  yoa  work,  I  cannot  promise  to 
giTe  you  anything  to  eat. 

Jttd.  As  long  as  we  can  kill  deer,  we  will  not 
work.     When  we  cannot,  then  we  will  learn. 

Gov.  I  will  make  a  treaty  with  you  not  requi- 
ring you  to  work,  but  I  will  not  promise  to  giro 
you  food  J  bat  I  would  much  rather  you  would 
work ;  then  I  would  help  you,  and  feed  you  while 

Jou   were  learning,  for  you  will  have  to  do  so  at 
tst. 

After  some  consultation  among  them  seWes, 
they  replied : — 

Well,  if  you  wish  it,  we  will  begin  to  plant  a 
little  at  a  time  until  we  learn. 

Gov.  Will  you  begin  at  once,  if  I  will  give 
you  implements,  send  you  two  men  te  teach  you 
aow,  and  feed  you  while  you  are  learning  ? 

Ind.  Yes,  we  will. 

Gov.  I  am  glad  of  this,  for  I  do  not. wish  any 
of  my  people  to  starve — red  or  white — and  this 
is  the  only  way  to  prevent  it. 
,  This  point  being  gained,  the  governor  then 
said  that  he  wanted  thorn  to  consent  to  live  in 
peace  with  each  other,  not  go  to  war.  To  this 
they  readily  assented — said  they  were  anxious 
for  this.  He  then  asked  what  country  they 
would  like  to  have  and  how  much.  They  informed 
him ;  and  it  was  the  country  he  wished  lo  give 
them,  and  even  more  of  it  than  they  asked  for. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  them  on  the  map,  and  its 
boundaries  explained,  as  well  as  they  could  be. 
He  then  told  them  to  go  over  to  their  camp,  and 
explain  all  to  their  people,  and  come  again  in  the. 
afternoon,  and  tell  him  if  all  were  satisfied. 

They  came  in  the  afternoon,  reporting  all  sat> 
isfied.  The  treaty  was  again  explained,  article 
by  article,  and  impressed  upon  their  minds — af- 
ter which,  all  the  head  men  signed  by  touching 
the  pen  with  whiob  their  names  were  written. 

The  tribes  in  this  territory  have  no  supreme 
chief.  Their  chiefs  are  captains  of  equal  author- 
ity, several  of  them  in  a  tribe.  Of  the  particu- 
lars of  their  organizational  am  not  informed. 

The  next  morning  they  all  assembled  around 
the  governor's  tent,  and  were  seated  in  a  semi- 
circle on  the  ground  to  receive  their  presents. — 
These  consisted  of  useful  articles  generally.  The 
Governor  is  a  practical  man :  he  will  not  throw 
away  money  for  trifles.  He  had  blankets,  shirts, 
leather,  knives,  axes,  tin  cups,  brass  kettles,  and 
some  tobacco,  looking-glasses,  and  brass  wire. 
Each  one  got  a  portion,  and  also  as  much  corn 
M  they  wished  to  carry ;  and  they  started  for 
their  mountains,  richer  and  apparently  happier. 
Liudls  Living  Age. 


Bver^  Man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the 
proportion  between  his  desire  and  enjoyments. 


LITTLE  AT  FIRST,  B0T  MIGUTt  AT  LAST. 

BT   CRASLEB   MAOK«r. 

A  traveller  through  a  daity  road 

Strewrd  acorni  on  the  lea, 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  op, 

And  grew  into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  abide  at  evening  time 

To  breathe  iti  early  vowi. 
And  Age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon, 

To  bask  l>eneaih  its  boughs ; 
The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs. 

The  birds  sweet  music  bore, 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place, 

A  blessing  eveimore! 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 

.Among  the  ^rass  and  fern ; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well. 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care, 

A  ladle  at  the  brink — 
But  thought  not  of  the  deed  be  did. 

But  judged  thai  toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again — and  lo !  the  well, 

By  summers  never  dried, 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues. 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought ; 

'T  was  old,  and  yet  'twas  new — 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain. 

But  strong  in  being  true; 
It  shone  upon  a  genial  mind. 

And  lo !  its  light  became 
A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray, 

A  monitory  flame. 
The  thought  was  small — its  issne  great  | 

A  watch-fire  on  the  hill, 
It  shed  its  radiance  far  adown. 

And  cheers  the  valley  still  I 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd 
•  That  thronged  the  daily  mart. 

Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  lore, 

Unstudied,  from  the  heart, 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown—* 

A  transitory  breath — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust. 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 
O  gprm  I  O  fount!-  O  word  of  love  I 

O  thought  at  random  cast ! 
Ye  wej^ut  little  at  the  first, 

£ut  lllgbty  at  the  last) 


SILENT  WORSHIP. 

BT  KICHARD  COB,  JB. 

How  sweet  to  me  the  silent  boor, 

When  worship  to  the  Lord  is  given  ; 
For  then  my  soul  doth  feel  the  power 

And  glory  of  its  God  in  Heaven  I 
And  O  how  sweet,  the  words  which  come 

From  him  the  Holy  Spirit  moves  ; 
For  'tis  our  Father  calling  home 

His  children  whom  he  dearly  loves. 

And  wheji  again  a  solemn  still 

Pervades  throughout  the  meeting-place. 
Mine  inmost  soul  is  made  to  thrill 

In  the  glad  song  of  heavenly  grace. 
The  spirits'  song  I  to  Him, on  high, 

Far  sweeter  than  the  tuneful  voice. 
The  angels  hear  the  melody, 

And  round  the  throne  of  love^rejoice. 
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A  CITT  WEED. 

TROU  HODSIHOLD  WOBDS. 

We  may  not  trample  on  thee,  gimple  weaH, 

So  bravely  apringing  in  the  atony  way. 
The  itardy  growth  of  aome  far-wafted  seed. 

Thus  flooriahing  upon  •  grain  of  clay. 
No  gaudy  colon  flaunt  around  thy  stem. 

No  grateful  scent  thv  bafdy  foliage  yieldf. 
But,  rudely  set,  thou  tbinest  like  a  gem. 

In  hues  reflected  from  the  distant  fielda. 

Thou  dravreat  nurture  from  the  dewy  skiet. 

Thou  findest  food  upon  the  subtle  air; 
And  sometimes  may  the  san  rejoice  thine  eyes 

(For  tbon  hast  eyes)  down  in  this  sombre  lair. 
And  thou  art  beautiful ;  so  firmly  set 

Within  the  ragged  crevice  of  a  stone  t 
So  strong,  so  resolute,  so  hopeful,  yet 

So  surely  perishable,  and  alone. 

So  thonldst  thou  stand,  thou  brave  and  simple  heart. 

As  firmly  planted  on  thy  foot  of  ground, 
As  strong,  as  resolute  to  play  thy  part, 

Though  stony  dangers  hem  thee  closly  round. 
Perchance,  brave  weed,  did  we  thy  nature  know. 

Rare  balms  and  subtle  virtues  in  thee  lie; 
Yet  thy  best  fortune  is,  unharmed  to  grow, 

Unknown  to  ripen,  shed  thy  seed,  and  die. 


WINTER  IN   SPITZBNBKBOEN. 

The  single  night  of  this  dreary  conDtry  be- 
gins about  the  80th  of  October ;  the  sun  then 
sets,  and  never  appears  till  about  the  10th  of 
February.  A  glimmering,  indeed,  continaes 
some  weeks  after  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  then 
suoeeed  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  broken  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  which  is  as  lamioous  as 
io  England,  and  during  this  Ions  night  shines 
with  unfoding  lustre.  The  cold  strengthens 
with  the  new  year,  and  the  sun  is  ushered  in 
with  an  unusual  severity  of  frost.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  March  the  cheerful  light  grows  strong. 
Arctic  foxes  leave  their  holes,  and  the  sea-fowl 
resort  in  great  numbers  to  their  breeding  places. 
The  sun  sets  no  more  after  the  Idth  of  May ; 
the  distinction  of  day  and  night  is  then  lost.  In 
the  height  of  summer  the  snn  is  hot  enough  to 
melt  the  tar  on  the  decks  ofeships ;  but  from 
August  its  power  declines;  it  sets  fast.  After  the 
middle  of  September,  day  is  hardly  distinguish- 
able, and  by  the  end  of  Octoier  takes  a  long 
farewell  to  this  country ;  the  earth  becomes  fro- 
sen,  and  winter  reigns. 

Pretbytirian  Banner  and  Adoocate. 

A  PKTaiVACTION,   AND   NATURAL  DAOSUERBKO- 
XrPJB  ON   BTONK. 

The  editor  of  the  Oqnaqna  Spectator,  Illinois, 
it  is  stated,  has  two  remarkable  cariosities  in  his 
cabinet.  One  of  them,  he  says,  appears  to  be  a 
petrified  ham,  so  perfect  in  form  that  even  the 
skin  preserves  its  distinctness  where  the  knife  of 
the  trimmer  has  rounded  the  edges.  The  other 
specimen  is  a  stone  containing  a  photographic 
impress  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  It  is  about 
foar  inches  long  by  two  inches  in  width ;  the  pic- 


ture represents,  in  their  true  colors,  a  bluff  or 
bank  of  yellow  clay,  the  meandering  line  of  a 
creek  lined  with  willows  and  cotton  woods,  and  a 
spring  crowned  with  a  large  tree.  This  landscape 
is  the  correct  representation  of  a  view  in  Warren 
county ,'111.  Mr.  Patterson,  the  editor,  attributes 
the  picture  to  the  action  of  electricity  during  a 
thunder  storm,  while  the  image  had  been  re- 
flected on  the  surface  of  the  stone. 


A  RBHIDT  FOR  WAR OR  STIPITLATED  ARBI- 
TRATION BRIXFLT  CONSIDERED  AS  A  8UB8TI- 
TOTS  rOR  THE  SWORD. 

The  war-system  is  now  upheld  only  as  a  mat- 
ter of  supposed  necessity  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations,  for  the  redress  of  their 
wrongs,   and  the  security   of  their  respective 
rights  and  interests.     These  objects  must  be  at- 
tained in  some  way  ;  and  the  chief  question  is, 
whether  better  means  than  the  sword  cannot  be 
devised   for  securing  them.      Nations  will  of 
course  retain  their  war-system  until  it  is  actual- 
ly superseded  by  preferable  methods  of  interna- 
tional justice,  and  this  demand  would  be  fairly 
met  by  substitutes  fur  war,  that  should   accom- 
plish any  one  of  its  legitimate  ends,  far  more 
effectually  than  the  sword  ever  did  or  ever  can. 
Here  is  the  substance  of  our  plan  in  a  few  words 
—war  mtperteded  by  better  means  of  intematien- 
al  justice  and  safety.     We  propose  in  its  place 
a  rational,  peaceful,  Christian  process  of  justice' 
between  nations  analogous  to  what  every  civil- 
ized society  hai  provided  ;  not  only  for  individ- 
uals, but  for  all  minor  commnnitiQs.    Such  is 
our  principle ;  and  we  contend   that  it  may  be 
applied  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals,  with 
reasonable  prospects  of  snccass.     There  are  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  no  insuperable   obstacl?* 
to  such  an  application.      Nations,  regarded   by 
all  writers  on  international  law  as  moral  persons, 
are  confessedly  under  the  same   gnneral  obliga- 
tions to  each  other  as  individuals  in  society;  and 
wo  simply  ask  the  former  to  settle  their  disputes 
in  essentially  the  same  way  that  the  latter  do 
theirs.     How  then  do  individuals   settle  their 
difficulties  ?     Always  in  one  of  two  ways — either 
by  omicable  arLument  between  themselves,  or  by 
reference  to  a  third  party  as  umpire.     It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  they  must  either  decide  the 
matter   themselves  or  let  somebody  else  decide 
it  for  them.     There  is  no  other  way  possible  for 
individuals  or  communities  ;  and   hence,   if  na- 
tions cannot  or  will  not  adjust  their  own  diffi- 
culties, they  must  of  necessity  resort  to  some 
form  of  reference  as  the  only  possible   mode  of 
adjastment  left  them. 

Here  is  t|0  new  idea,  but  one  as  old  as  govern- 
ment or  sooicty  itself.  Common  sense,  the 
world  over,  has  ever  decided,  that  no  man  should 
be  allowed  to  judge  in  his  own  case  ;  and  this 
principle  is  just  as  applicable  to  communities  as 
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to  individoaU.  The  former  ihould  never  be 
permitted  any  more  than  the  latter,  to  act  aa  ac- 
cuser and  witneee,  indge  and  jury  in  their  own 
diipate,  but  shoald  be  compelled  in  the  last  re- 
sort BO  abide  the  decision  of  others  acting  as 
umpires.  This  principle  underlies  and  perrades 
every  process  of  justice  in  our  courts  of  law. 
Every  trial  there  is  a  reference  ;  and  no  litigant 
is  allowed  to  decide  in  his  own  case,  but  must 
■ubmitto  the  judgment  of  impartial  peers.  Ought 
not  governments  to  adjust  their  diflSculties in  the 
same  way  ?  Shall  they  in  their  interoonnw  be 
indulged  in  principles  of  action  that  would  in 
individuals  outrage  common  sense,  trample  un- 
der foot  every  idea  of  justice,  and  subvert  the 
verr  foundations  of  society  7 

We  ask  nations  then,  merely  to  adopt  for 
themselves  this  simple  elementary  principle  of 
justice,  with  such  modifications  in  the  mode  of 
applying  it  as  their  circumstances  may  require. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  they  would  settle  every 
dispute  by  themselves;  but,  if  they  cannot,  then 
let  them  submit  the  points  on  issue  to  arbiters. 
We  urge  them  to  make  this  their  established 
method  of  adjustment,  and  to  provide  for  it,  as 
they  do  for  reciprocity  in  trade,  or  a  mutual  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  justice,  in  their  treaties, 
by  express  agreement  in  advance.  We  would 
fain  have  them  itipulate  for  it ;  and  hence  we 
call  it  Stipulated  Arbitration.  We  propose  that 
they  iacorporate  in  every  treaty — unless  they 
make  one  for  this  purpose — a  clause  binding  the 
parties  to  settle  whatever  disputes  may  ever 
arise  between  them,  by  rsference  to  umpires 
mutually  choSen.  The  precise  mode  of  doing 
this  we  leave  them  to  determine  in  each  case, 
and  merely  insist  that  they  agree  beforehand 
to  have  all  their  difficulties  adjusted  in  the  last 
resort,  by  some  form  of  arbitration,  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  their  referees,  and  ask,  whenever 
dissatisfied  with  the  award,  only  a  new  hearing, 
or  a  different  reference. 

Now,  what  objection  can  there  be  to  such  an 
expedient  ?  It  relinquishes  no  right ;  it  neither 
sacrifices  nor  endangers  any  interest;  it  contra- 
dicts no  important  principle  in  morals  or  politics; 
it  requires  no  great  or  essential  change  in  public 
opinion,  but  is  well  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  consistent  alike  with  the  precepte 
of  Christianity,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  policy, 
it  is  level  to  the  comprehension  of  all,  and  com- 
mends itself  strongly  to  their  good  sense  as  safe 
and  just,  as  clearly  feasible  and  likely  to  prove 
successful. 

Nor  would  sneh  an  experiment  be  entirely 
novel ;  for  the  principle  has  for  ages  been  occa- 
uonally  tried  with  the  best  results.  "When  sove- 
leij^ns,"  says  Vattel,  a  high  authority  on  inter- 
national law,  "cannot  agree,  they  sometimes 
trust  the  decision  of  their  oisputes  to  arbitrators. 
This  method  is  very  reasonable,  and  very  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  nature."     He  quotes  a 


variety  of  examples,  but  dwells  especially  on  that 
of  Switierland,  and  says — the  Swiss  have  had  the 
precaution  in  all  their  alliances  among  them- 
selves, and  even  in  those  they  have  eontraoted 
with  the  neighboring  powers,  to  agree  be/ore 
hand  on  Hu  manner  in  lohich  their  diyauteg  were 
to  be  $iibmitted  to  arbitraton,  in  cote  they  could 
not  themtelvu  adjutt  them  in  an  amicable  teay. 
This  wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed 
to  maintain  the  Helvitio  Republic  in  <hat  flonr- 
ishine  state  which  secures  its  liberty,  and  len- 
den  It  respectable  throughout  Europe." 

Occasional  arbitration  has  ever  been  a  part  of 
oar  foreign  policy.  A  question  of  boundary  be- 
tween us  and  Great  Britain,  we  united  in  refer- 
ring to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  1822;  a  sim- 
ilar one  between  the  same  parties  to  the  Kinp 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1827,  and  matters  in  con- 
troversy with  Mexico  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1888,  with  success  in  each  case  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  an  appeal  to  arms.  Such  has  lately 
been  the  growing  usage  of  civilized  nations ;  it 
has  oome  at  length  to  be  very  generally  recog- 
nised as  part  of  their  diplomacy;  and  now  we 
merely  ask  that  this  principle  be  heneeforth 
made  by  treaty  stipulation,  the  ordinary ^and 
permanent  method  of  settling  all  such  disputes  as 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  negotiation. 

For  some  measure  like  this  the  Fathers  of  ear 
Repablio  expressed  a  strong  desire.  "  Will  nsr 
tions,"  asked  jEFixasoN,  "never  devise  a  more 
rational  umpire  for  their  differences  than  force  f 
Wonderful  has  been  the  progress  of  hnman  im- 
provement in  other  respects ;  let  us  hope  that 
the  law  of  nations  will  in  time  influence  proceed- 
ings of  nations,  and  that  we  shall  at  length  be 
sensible  that  war  is  an  instrument  entirely  inef- 
ficient towards  redressing  wrongs,  and  generally 
multiplies  instead  of  indemnifying  losses." 
Fbanllin  wrote  a  great  deal  in  the  same  strain. 
"All  wars,"  said  he,  "are  follies.  When  will 
mankind  be  convinced  of  this,  and  agree  to  settle 
their  diffiealties  \>J^bitrationf  We  daily  make 
^eat  improvements  in  natural  philosophy ;  there 
IS  one  I  wish  to  see  in  morals — the  discovery  of 
a  plan  that  would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to 
settie  their  disputes  without  first  catting  one 
another's  throats." 

This  substitute  for  war  has  b^n  at  length 
to  gain  the  ear  of  statesmen  in  both  hemispheres. 
So  long  ago  as  1849,  Richard  Gobden,  in  re- 
spouse  to  more  than  :iOO,000  petitioners,  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  this  measure,  and  obtained  for  it  no  less  than 
eighty  votes,  the  largest  number  ever  given  by 
that  body  at  the  outset  for  any  new  measure  of 
like  importance.  In  our  own  country  we  have 
been  still  more  successful.  Some  half  dosen  of 
our  State  Legislatures,  all  befbre  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  properly  brought,  passed,  during  their 
sessions  in  1852-58,  resolutions  with  entire 
unanimity  in  every  case  except  one,  decidedly  in 
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fihTor  of  stipulated  arbitration  bb  a  snbstitate  for 
war.  It  has,  also,  met  with  like  favor  from  onr 
naUonai  rulers.  In  1851,  the  Senate's  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Belstions  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  resolve,  "  that  it  would  be  proper 
and  desireable  for  the  government  of  these  Uni- 
ted States,  whenever  practicable,  to  secure,  in 
its  treaties  with  other  nations,  a  provision  for 
referring  to  the  decision  of  umpires  all  future 
misunderstAndings  that  oanoot  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted  by  amicable  negotiations."  In  1858, 
Judge  Underwood  of  Kentucky,  made  on  behalf 
of  the  same  committee,  an  able  and  elaborate  ro- 
portstrongly  in  iavor  of  the  same  measure.  Pre- 
sident FliXHORE,  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Edward  Eyerett,  declared  their  own  readi- 
ness, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
to  insert  such  a  provision  in  the  treaty  then 
pending  between  us  and  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
treaty,  when  completed  by  their  successors  in 
office,  contaiaed  an  express  stipulation  by  arbi- 
tration in  the  last  resort  for  the  adjustment  of 
all  such  misunderstandings  under  the  treaty  as 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged  between  the 
parties  themselves,  and  thus  fell  short  of  our 
wishes  only  in  not  extending  this  provision  to  aU 
disputes  of  every  Icind  that  may  ever  arise  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  We  had  entered 
long  before,  into  a<treaty  with  England  for  ad- 
justing in  the  same  way  a  large  number  of  minor 
disputes ;  and  the  same  principle  baa  been, 
though  iu  a  bungling  way,  incorporated  in  oar 
two  last  treaties  with  Mexico. 

Thus  is  this  great  reform  already  started;  and 
what  we  nowneed  is  to  carry  it  forward  until  it  shall 
become  the  permanent  policy  of  all  Christen- 
dom. This  will  of  course  take  a  longtime ;  but 
it  can  be  done ;  and  we,  for  many  reasons,  are 
the  nation,  above  all  others,  to  lead  the  van  of 
such  a  movement.  The  way  is  surely  preparing 
far  it,  and  even  now  public  opinion,  if  not  ripe 
enough  to  demand  it,  is  quite  ready  to  sanction 
and  sustain  it.  We  could,  if  we  should  attempt 
it  in  earnest  bring  England  and  France  into  the 
measure  ere  long ;  and  if  these  three  leading 
powers  should  by  such  a  simple  and  easy  precau- 
tion foreclose  the  chief  dangers  of  war  between 
themselves,  their  example  so  rich  in  benign  re- 
sults, would  soon  be  followed  by  minor  States, 
and  thus  bring  at  length  all  civilized  nations  in- 
to a  league  of  perpetual  peace. 

How  glorious  a  future  would  such  a  consum- 
mation open  on  the  world  I  Should  the  scheme 
utterly  fail,  it  could  do  no  possible  harm  ;  but 
should  it  snoceed,how  many  evils  would  it  pre- 
vent, how  many  blessings  confer  1  What  myri- 
ads of  treasure,  what  rivers  of  blood,  what 
numberless  forms  of  crime  and  woe  would  it 
save  !  It  would  give  the  world  a  jubilee  it  haa 
never  known.  Millions  of  warriors,  no  longer 
drones  fed  from  the  public  crib,  might  return  to 
the  arts  of  peace  and  contribute  their  share  to  the 


common  weal.  Population  would  swarm  anew  ; 
agriculture  would  spread  its  golden  harvest  over 
hill  and  vale ;  the  various  mechanic  arts  would 
ply  afresh  their  thousand  forms  of  improved  ma- 
chinery; commerce  without  fear  would  anfdrl 
its  canvas  on  every  sea,  and  barter  its  commodi- 
ties in  every  port;  learning,  and  philanthropy, 
and  religion  would  pass  without  obstruction  from 
land  to  land,  and  cover  the  globe  with  their 
blessings.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  what 
wonders  such  a  policy  would  be  worth  for  the 
whole  human  race  so  long  cursed  with  the  evils 
of  war. 

To  such  a  measure,  then,  what  objection  can 
there  be  f  Would  you  deem  it  inconsistent  with 
naUonal  dignity  ?  It  is  honorable  for  individu- 
als and  minor  communities  to  refer  their  dia- 
putes,  and  why  not  for  cations  f  Perhaps  yoa 
think  "  governments  will  not  thus  pledge  them- 
selves in  advance?'  A  plea  quite  untenable,  be- 
cause every  treaty  binds  them  in  advance,  and, 
if  we  discud  such  pledges,  we  must  abjure  all 
treaties ;  but,  if  they  may  pledge  themselves  on 
any  point,  they  may  equally  well  on  this ;  and 
snch  a  pledge  u  advance  is  the  very  thing  need- 
ed to  prevent  a  sudden  rush  to  arms  under  the 
blind  impulses  of  pission.  Do  you  deem  "arbi- 
tration uncertain  in  its  results  7  "  It  cannot  b« 
half  as  uncertain  as  the  sword ;  nor  is  there  like- 
ly ever  to  occur  any  national  dispute  which  it 
would  not  be  far  more  safe  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion than  to  the  hasards  of  war.  Do  you  fear 
that  "  the  parties  would  violate  their  engage- 
ment ?  "  True,  they  might,  but  no  snch  fears 
deter  us  from  other  treaties,  and  why  should 
they  from  this  ?  A  multitude  of  the  most  pow- 
erful motives  would  conspire  to  keep  them  faith- 
ful to  a  stipulation  so  promioently  important. 
Public  opinion,  already  the  virtual  ruler  of  all 
civilized  Eations,  and  fast  increasing  in  its  power, 
would  stand  sentinel  and  security  for  the  due 
observance  of  such  a  treaty.  "There  is,"  said  Web- 
ster, "  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary 
or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its  pow- 
er, and  the  whirlwind  has  its  power,  and  the 
earthquake  has  its  power ;  but  there  is  something 
among  men  more  eapable  of  shaking  dospotao 
thrones  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earth- 
quake ;  and  thst  is  the  excited  end  aroused  in- 
dignation of  the  whole  civilized  world."  Do 
you  apprehend  that  "  we  being  republicans  while 
other  nations  are  nearly  all  monarchists,  should 
have  no  fair  or  equal  chance  of  justice  7  "  Ques- 
tions touching  the  peculiar  forms  of  government 
in  different  countries,  the  sole  hinge  of  this  ob- 
jection, never  have  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  by  any  people,  but  only 
such  disputes  as  men  under  any  and  every  form 
of  government  may  be  equally  qualified  to  decide 
aright.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  selecting  rulera 
as  umpires,  instead  of  such  men  as  a  Manafield, 
or  a  Marshall,   a  Peel,  oraWebater;  men  in 
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irhose  qaalificationa  for  the  serriee  the  whole 
world  would  confide.  Each  party  would  unite 
of  eourae  in  ehooaing  the  umpire;  and  this 
alone  would  be  ample  lecuritj  for  the  rights  of 

both. 

We  Bee,  then,  no  serious  objection  to  such  a 
measure,  but  a  host  of  the  strongest  arguments 
in  its  favor ;  and  we  would  fain  urge  every  one 
to  nse  his  best  endeavors  for  secuiing  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  especially  to  unite  in  petitioning 
our  Congress,  as  they  will  move  on  the  subject 
only  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple to  take  Euoh  action  as  they  may  deem  best 
.  to  procure  henceforth,  in  our  treaties,  with  other 
nations  a  provision  for  settling  all  difficulties  in 
the  last  resort,  by  reference  to  umpires  mutually 
chosen,  and  thereby  open  the  way  in  time  for  a 
safe  gradual  abandonment  of  the  wholo  war-sys- 
tem by  the  adoption  of  a  substitute  that  shall 
more  effectually  secure  all  its  legitimate  ends, 
and  thus  supersede  its  necessity  entirely  and 
forever. — Advocate  of  Peace. 

THK  LONDON  POST-OFflCK. 

A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  Putnam's  Mag- 
axine,  speaking  of  the  London  Post  Office,  says: 
<•  Each  letter  goes  through  from  ten  to  four- 
teen processes,  and  the  wonder  is,  how  500  men 
can  handle  200,000  with  so  little  confusion  and 
so  few  mistakes.  A  spectator  is  astonished  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  letters  are  made  to 
pass  under  the  stamp.  An  active  stamper  will 
•tamp  and  count  from  seven  to  ei^lit  thousand 
an  hour.  The  process  of  sorting  is  carried  on 
on  large  tables,  which  are  divided  into  apart- 
mente,  labelled '  Great  Western, ' '  Eustern  Coun- 
tries,' 'Southeastern, '  '  Scotch,'  '  Irish,'  '  Fo- 
reign, '  *  Blind, '  &c.  Those  marked  '  Blind '  are 
carried  to  a  person  called  the  •■  Blind  Man  '  who 
has  more  skill  in  decyphering  bad  writing  than 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer.  He  will  take  a  letter  di- 
rected thus  J  '  Srom  Predevi, '  and  read  at  once 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ;  a  letter  superscribed  '  jons- 
nieot  ne  Wenaal  pin  Tin, '  he  sees,  immediately, 
belongs  to  •  John  8mith,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ' 
In  short,  he  is  such  an  adept  at  this  business  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  or  spell  so  as  to 
bo  unintelligible  to  him.  The  mail  bags  arc 
made  of  sheep-skin,  soft  and  pliable.  They  are 
sealed  up  with  wax  upon  the  twine  that  is  tied 
around  the  top.  This  is  thought  to  be  safer  than 
locking,  although  bags  that  have  to  go  a  great 
distance  are  secured  with  locks.  The  average 
weight  of  the' evening  mail  from  London  is  abont 
14  tons.  The  number  of  newspapers  sent  from 
the  office  yearly  is  estimated  at  53,000,000 ;  the 
average  number  of  letters  sent  daily  is  267,521 ; 
the  average  number  received  is  283,225." 


A  FEMALE  Friend,  well  qualifipd,  would  like  lo 
engage  an  Hoaaekeeper;  the  familr  of  a  Friend 
Craned.    E^aire  at  the  office  of  thr  Publisher,  100 
tb  Fifth,  below  Sprnce  St. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS. 

FuiDa  Am  McALr— 'The  export  demand  for  Flour 
i«  inactive,  and  shipping  brands  are  offered  at 
$0  SO.  There  is  a  fair  inquiry  from  retailer*  and 
bakers  at  S9  30  up  to  $11  for  common  and  fancy 
brands.  Rye  Flour  is.  dull  at  $6  SO,  and  Corn  Meal 
at  (4  00  per  bbl. 

Ob4iii. — ^There  is  a  light  demand  for  Wheat,  bat 
sales  are  limited  for  want  of  stock  Sales  of  Sootbern 
and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $3  lb  a  93  20 per  bushel,  and 
sales  of  prime  white  at  $3  39.  Bye  is  in  steady 
demand  at  CI  2S  per  bushel.  Corn  is  in  request.  Sale* 
of  old  yellow  at  $1  00,  and  new  yellow  at  from  70  to 
80c.  Oats  are  dull  at  44c  per  bushel  for  Delaware, 
and  44  a  4Se  for  Pennsylvania. 

Cattlb  MAasKt. — The  receipt  of  Beef  Cattle 
daring  the  pa*t  week  has  been  equal  to  former  week*, 
some  1300  head  having  been  sold  at  price*  ranging 
froir  $8  to  0  75  per  100  lbs.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  prices  of  Cow*  and  Calves,  tome  200  having 
been  disposed  of.  Tbe  receipts  of  Hogs  amoanted  lo 
over  3000  head,  all  of  which  were  sold  at  97  7Saiid 
98  SO  per  100  lbs.  The  sopply  of  Sheep  continue* 
quite  large,  4000  having  been  disposed  of  at  price* 
ranging  from  91  73  to  94,  a*  in  quality. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOTS.— The  Winter  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  1890,  and 
eoniinue  Twenty  week*. 

Terms,  Seventy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  tbe  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDtiWAY, 
Croaswick*  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  18SS— 3m.  pd. 


IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  Slfa  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  90S  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particalais, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Pr«»rtW, 

9th  mo.  33.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BYBERRY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
The  First  Session  of  this  School,  which  will  be 
opened  by  Jane,  Annie  and  Mary  S.  Uillborn,  will 
commence  the  first  Second  day  of  the  Eleventh  month 
next,  and  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  sitoation  at 
Eyberry,  Twenty-third  Ward,  Philada.,  with  easy 
and  cheap  access  to  the  city  twice  a  day  by  steamboat 
from  Uickley's  Landing,  or  by  cars  from  Cornwetl'* 
Depot,  either  of  which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 
Tbe  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  edocation,  with  Matbe- 
maties  and  Drawing. 

Every  attention  will  be  given  to  promote  the 
health,  comfort  and  progress  of  the  pupils. 

Taaa*. — For  Tuition,  Boarding  and  Washing,  960 
per  session,  payable  one-half  in  advance. 

For  circutars,  direct  to  JANE  HILLBORN, 

Eyberry,  Pa. 
Rt/ertneei.       * 

CBAat.ES  Stokbs,  Bancocas,  N.  J- 

WnxtAii  Paaav,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

C>ABtiB*  Kaiaaa,  Camden,  N.  J. 

CBAaus  Williams,  White  Marsh,  Pa. 

JoBH  SiMMOn*,  No.  437  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philada. 

A.  T.  W.  Wbiqbt,  No.  604  N.  Fifth  St.,  Philada., 
Prineipml  tf  the  Ifenmul  Sei—t. 

8th  mo.  4'*4m.  pd. 

Merrikew  k  Thompsoa  Printer*,  Merchant  ah.  4th. 
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XXTRAOT  n^OH  A  MEMOIR  OF  ELIZABETH 
RATHBONE. 

She  was  tlie  daughter  of  Williaai  and  Rachel 
Bathbone,  of  Liverpool,  was  bora  the  15th  of 
the  Fon^  month,  1756,  and  was  removed  by  a 
decline  tie  30th  of  the  Ninth  month,  1793. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  little  more  than 
fonr  yc^rs  of  age.  Her  father,  on  whose  own 
education  not  much  pains  had  been  bestowed, 
was  so  sensible  of  bis  loM,  that  he  determined 
to  give  his  own  children  as  good  a  one  as  could 
be  obtained,  within  the  limitations  which  should 
always  bou,iv^  a  religious  parent  in  hia  conduct 
to  hit  clfldr<>n.  Desirable  accomplishments 
may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate;  and  when 
the  acquisition  of  them  really  interferes  with 
the  more  important  learning — the  learning  of 
hio^  who  ift  meek  and  lowly  of  heart — it  is  time 
^fwihe  Christian  parent,  at  least,  to  be  closely 
'  on  his  watch.  Thus  limited,  her  father  rhw  the 
advantage  of  mental  acquirements ;  and  his 
parental  oare  was  repaid  by  the  acutencss  and 
diligence  of  his  daughter. 

She.quickly  iifibibed  instruction,  and  was  so 
fond  of  being  taught,  that  she  was  often  held 
up  as  an  example  by  those  who  instructed  her. 
Her  disposition  was  lively  and  volatile  ;  yet  she 
was  not  observed  to  makq  ^ny  wide  deviation 
from  the  simplicity  of  her  profession.  This, 
however,  was  ntber  owing  to  the  watchful  care 
of  her  pious  father,  than  to  her  own  self-re- 
■traint.  Without  that,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  she  would  have  wandered  far  astray.  For, 
notwithstanding  her  youth  was  so  eai«fully 
guarded,  she  admitted  many  things  to  a  share  of 
her  regard,  which,  when  shp  was  fully  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  her  spiritual  state,  she  found  it  her 
duty  to  resign.  One  of  her  great  amusements 
was  reading,  and  her  reading  was  far  from  being 
confined  to  profitable  books.  In  the  choioe,  too, 
of  her  assooiates,  she  sometiBet  loTed  to  be 


among  such  as  rather  led  her  away  from  the 
path  of  self-denial,  than  assisted  her  to  enter  and 
pursue  it :  and  it  is  probuble  that  in  such  com- 
pany she  was  a  welcouie  visitor.  A  good  under- 
standing, well  informed,  added  to  tbe  vivscity 
of  youth,  and  to  a  temper  desirous  of  pleasing, 
is  generally  received  with  applause ;  but  there 
are  few  who  possess  these  accomplishments,  in 
whom  the  consciou.-'ne.<s  of  talent,  and  tbe  praiM 
of  others,  do  not  occasion  a  secret  self-approba- 
tion, bordering  on  pride. 

About  her  sevettecntb  year,  her  mind  became 
impressed  with  serious  thought ;  and  she  found 
that  a  narrower  way  than  that  in  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  indulge,  was  the  path  of 
peace.  She  said  to  her  much  beloved  sister  one 
day,  after  having  been  in  some  gay  company, 
'  This  kind  of  visiting  I  must  resign.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  with  thee,  but  t>t  such 
times  I  exert  adl  my  powers  in  such  a  manner; 
to  accommodate  myself,  to  appear  agreeable, 
that  when  I  return  and  reflect,  I  find  I  have 
{;iven  all  out,  but  I  t«ke  nothing  in.'  Her 
father,  of  course,  would  express  bis  disapproba- 
tion of  time  thus  spent,  and  said  that  he  sajr 
in  it  a  snare.  She  acknowledged  that  ho  wtts 
right,  and  soon  began  to  alter  her  cours*.  She 
yielded  to  one  impression  of  duty  after  another, 
until  in  a  few  years  she  became  a  very  religions 
character ;  and,  as  the  influence  she  had  with 
many  of  the  youngtr  class  was  great,  a  very 
useful  one.  The  sequel  will  show  that  she  had 
learned  to  say,  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant. 

She  remained  for  about  twenty  years  a  much 
esteemed  member  of  cur  religious  Society,  but 
often  endured  great  depression,  and  even  conflict 
of  spirit;  not  only  from  the  sense,  with  which 
her  mind  was  touched,  of  the  state,  the  low  state 
of  the  church  ;  but  from  frequent  apprehensions 
that  she  might  be  called  to  minister  to  its  wants 
by  a  public  testimony.  Her  last  illness  was 
lingering.  It  afforded  ample  time  for  retrospect, 
and  for  application  of  heart  to  Bim  who  can 
supply  every  want  of  his  humble  and  dependent 
children ;  and  she  was  mercifully  enabled  to 
avail  herself  of  the  opportunity. 

In  the  forepart  of  her  confinement  she  was 
deeply  tried  with  (be  desertion  of  that  good  in 
which  she  had  delighted,  and  with  painful  ap- 
prehensions that  her  day's  work,  when  weighed 
in  tbe  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  would  be  found 
wtBtiog.    Her  oonflicta  wtre  great ;  she  dwelt 
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in  retirenieDt,  and  was  very  cautions  of 
ng  to  others  what  her  soul  was  passing 
<;h.  Bat  aboat  three  moDtbs  befure  her 
88,  she  found  freedom  to  open  ber  mind  to 
isier,  her  most  intimate  friend.  She  con- 
I  thut  if  she  had  erred,  it  had  not  been  for 
of  knowledge ;  but  that  a  full  portion  of 
i  light  had  been  granted  to  her.  'I  now 
said  t>he,  'it  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  found 
tlly  acting  in  conformity  to  it.     By  this 

in  my  early  years,  my  understanding  hath 
often  opened,  not  only  to  see  clearly  into 
wxi  state,  but  also  into  the  states  of  others ; 
of  whom  I  seem  clear  of ;  and  this  I  count 
)r.  My  bodily  weakness  is  such,  from  corn- 
ed causes,  that  I  should  find  it  difficult,  if 
'equired  of  me,  to  obtain  relief.' 

a  certain  occasion  she  was  sending  a  mes- 
to  her  brother's  wife,  and  delivered  it  nearly 

'  Thou  mayest  give  my  love  to  my  sister, 
ell  her  I  should  be  glad  to  see  her,  as  soon 
r  condition  will  render  it  prudent.  And  thou 
Bt  also  tell  her  that  my  mind  is  so  centred 
ip,  inward  quiet,  that  I  feel  resigned  and 
id.  Oh,  that  I  could  give  her  au  idea  of 
I  now  enjoy  in  this  state  !  Were  ten  tbou- 
worlds  offered,  I  would  not  accept  them  in 
nge  for  it,  nor  change  this  bed  of  sickness 
e  most  prosperous  condition  that  could  be 
1  in  my  view.  No  human  help  that  could 
uinistered  would  be  adequate  to  what  I  now 

All  h  made  up  in  this  deep  inward  quiet.' 
ne  weeks  after  this,  when  she  had  been 
rsing  with  her  sister  respecting  her  secret 
3ts  of  later  years,  and  expressing  her  faith 
ler  multiplied  transgressions  wore  washed 

•he  added,  '  I  think  I  have  seen,  more 
ularly  of  late,  that  the  state  of  the  church 
phant  is  not  more  glorified  than  the  luem- 
f  the  church  militant  would  be,  at  seasons, 
;y  had  faith  to  believe,  and  in  the  exercise 
Is  faith,  carefully  occupied,  in  deep  abase- 

with  their  several  gifts.  How  precious 
I  be  their  fellowsiiip !  Flow  would  they 
sipato  with  purified  spirits  in  union  and 
lunion  1  Oh,  how  I  long  that  those  in  the 
itry  would  keep  their  places !  Then  indeed, 
believe,  they  and  all  the  living  members 
e  mystical  body  would  know,  in  a  much 
r  degree  than  they  do,  a  partaking  together 
e  glorified  state.  But  then,'  she  faintly 
movingly  added,  'I  know  it  is  difficult  to 
ve  this  possible,  whilst  engaged  in  conflict 
lismay;  especially  when  we  remember  the 
fold  infirmities  which  encompass  us,  during 
ontinuance  in  these  shackles  of  mortality.' 
I  the  24th  of  the  Ninth  month,  which  did 
ireoede  her  dep&rture  one  week,  she  made 
fort  to  clisp  in  her  arras  her  sister,  who 
then  sitting  by  her ;  and  she  said,  in  a  very 
ng  manner,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears,  '0, 
lister,  how  have  I  desired  that  thy  mind 


and  mine  may  be  strengthened  in  the  hour  that 
is  approaching  !'  In  tins  bhe  alluded  to  her  dis- 
solution. '  If  I  durst  have  asked  for  it,  for  thy 
sake  my  language  would  have  been,  "if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;"  but  I  dare 
nut :  for  how  do  I  know,  if  my  life  was  given 
at  my  request,  what  might  afcurwurds  follow : 
what  flaw,  or  what  stain  1  might  contract." 

The  following  day,  when  her  sister,  who  had 
sat  up  with  her  a  part  of  the  night,  was  about 
to  take  htr  leave,  Elizabeth,  looking  at  her 
tenderly,  said,  '  0,  my  dear  sister,  thy  distress 
moves  me,  though  it  appears  very  endearing. 
But  let  my  confidence  be  thy  stay,  beeause  thu 
the  arm  that  is  underneath  is  worthy  to  be 
trusted  in.  It  is  worthy,  for  it  will  be  found 
sufficient.  I  feel  that  I  dare  lean  upon  it.  It 
hath  been  my  support;  and  be  thou  satisfied  that 
this  dispensation  is  all  in  wisdom.  I  have 
seen  it  clearly;  and  if  the  help  which  has 
hitherto  been  mercifully  afforded  do  but  con- 
tinue, I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  cup 
with  resignation,  and  keep  in  patience  to  the 
end.  But,  if  ever,  through  the  pain  of  the 
body,  I  should  let  drop  an  impatient  expression,  ■/- 
do  thou  deal  faithfully  with  me,  and  Jl^  sure  to 
tell  me  of  it;  for  on  this  head  I  have  many  fears.' 

She  was  much  distressed  with  difficulty  (if 
breathing;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  her  61:$- 
ter,  who  had  been  eadeavoring  to  give  uer  some 
ossisitance,  said  to  her,  '  What  shall  I  do  fur 
thee?  I  do  not  know  how  thou  supportcst 
these  sore  nights ;'  she  replied,  with  great  sweet- 
ness, but  vtry  emphatically,  '  Oh,  they  are 
mixed  with  constant  goodness — constant  good- 
ness.' 

In  the  morning  of  the  27th,  she  said  divers 
things  respecting  the  children  of  her  brother 
and  sixter  Benson,  and  respecting  the  close  and 
intimate  union  which  she  and  her  sister  bad 
been  favored  with.  'Oh,'  said  she,  'how  I 
wish  that  thy  dear  Abigail  and  Rachel  may  be 
thus  united  !  Press  it  upon  their  mindi).  It  is 
a  point  of  importance  for  children  of  the  same 
parents,  to  cultivati^  a  tender  'regard  and  sym- 
pathy with  each  other.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
best  chosen  friends  to  enter  so  intimately  into 
the  varied  cii  cumstances  and  difficulties  that 
attend  oar  allotments  in  life,  as  two  si.-<ter8  who 
seek  to  have  ihedivine  cement,  to  strengthen  the 
natural  bond  of  union.  My  early  friendships 
were  carried  too  far,  and  on  this  account  a  weight 
of  condemnation  ensued;  for  I  found  that  I 
had  been  planting  heavens  of  my  own,  and 
earths  of  my  own ;  and  when  the  day  of  the 
Lord  came,  which  bums  like  an  oven,  I  saw  all 
these  pleasant  pictures  were  to  be  destroyed.' 

To  her  sister's  husband,  she  said  thus :  '  As 
to  the  intimations  of  encouragement  which  I 
have  received  from  man,  that  my  spirit  was  al- 
ready a  pore  spirit,  I  have  never  been  permitted 
to  build  upon,  or  draw  consolation  from  them ; 
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but  in  tbe  deepest  and  darkest  plunges  I  have 
had,  unworlhj,  totally  unworthy  as  I  have  felt 
myself,  and  all  I  had  to  hope  for  was  divine 
mercy,  my  faith  has  not  failed,  that  he  who 
aaiJ  to  the  leper,  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean,"  was 
able  to  render  me  me  t  to  associate  with  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  already 
made  perfect.  I  can  now  freely  mention,  that 
if  I  had  been  perfec  tly  obedient  to  the  vocation 
wherewith  I  was  called,  I  was  intended  to  have 
filled  up  a  different  station  in  the  church,  from 
what  I  have  done.  Whether  my  life  might 
thereby  have  been  prolonged  or  not,  is  hid  from 
me ;  but  if  in  this  I  have  erred,  I  hope  it  is 
washed  away.  Thongh  1  have  sometimes  loekcd 
at  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from  the  body 
with  fear  and  apprehension;  yet  it  is  uow  wholly 
taken  away.  My  last  two  nights  have  been 
sweet  nights.  Peath  has  lost  all  its  terrors,  and 
1  feel  the  grave  will  have  no  victory  over  me.' 

A  few  nights  previous  to  her  departure,  she 
often  spoke  of  her  father,  as  she  had  frequently 
done  before,  in  very  affecting  terniR.  She  said 
that  she  was  satisfied  that  his  spirit,  was  sweetly 
centred  in  celestial  regions ;  that  .she  had  often 
been  permitted  to  hold  sweet  coDimunion  with 
it;  and  added,  <  Ah  I  I  feel  he  is  gathered.' 

She  desired  her  sister's  husband  to  read  that 
pa.<!8age  in  the  Revelation,  where  it  is  said, 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ;" 
and  when  ho  took  the  Bible,  she  said, 'Thou 
maycst  read  the  whale  chapter.'  This  being 
done,  a  solemn  paune  ensued. 

Her  own  brother  was  now  also  with  her ;  and 
with  great  calmness,  and  very  distinctly,  she 
thus  expressed  herself:  '  I  have  been  thinking 
mach  this  day  of  the  passages  which  have  now 
been  read ;  but  I  did  not  recollect  they  were 
uttered  through  so  much  distressing  experience. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  submission  to  the  crucify- 
ing power  must  be  witnessed — a  submission  to 
that  which  alone  can  make  a  separation  between 
joints  and  marrow,  between  the  precious  and  the 
vile ;  all  must  be  crucified,  before  they  can  be 
profitably  understood,  or  opened  to  our  under- 
standings. But  as  the  unfolding  of  them  is  pa- 
tiently waited  for,  in  child-like  simplicity,  these 
mysteries  will  ba  revealed  to  us :  especially,  as 
we  become  redeemed  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  and  all  its  pollutions,  and  follow  thoLnmb 
immaculate  in  perfect  simplicity — follow  him 
whithersoever  he  is  pleased  to  lead  us,  without 
grasping  at  too  much,  being  assured  that  suffi- 
cient hath  been,  and  will  hereafter  be,  revealed 
to  us.  As  we  are  thus  content  to  follow  him  in 
all  his  manifestations,  we  shall  experience  a 
measure  of  the  new  birth,  or  of  the  new  life 
unto  righteousness,  to  be  so  formed  in  us,  that 
whether  he  may  lead,  or  put  us  forth  into  ser- 
vice, or  we  may  be  led  in  a  way  incomprehensi- 
ble to  our  fellow-pilgrims,  it  will  be  enough. 
For  in  thia  total  surrender  of  oar  wills  to  the 


Divine  will,  in  which  we  are  enabled  to  say, 
Work  with  me,  as  it  seem^th  good  unto  thee, 
the  great  name  will  be  equally  glorified.  For 
his  glory  consists  in  our  'doing  his  will ;  but 
this  requires  the  total  surrender  of  all  our  faotal- 
ties ;  of  all  we  have,  and  of  all  we  are,  to  him : 
and  however  deeply  we  may  be  tried,  whatever 
we  may  have  to  pass  throngh  in  this  life,  or  in 
death,  it  will  be  our  support.  The  evidence  of 
it  hath  been  to  me  as  the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
rock  in  a  weary  land. 

I  have  been  much  tried  with  poverty,  and 
[have]  passed  through  many  f^oro  conflicts,  even 
during  this  sickness ;  but  my  trust  and  confi* 
dence  remain  unshaken,  that  as  we  are  stayed 
upon  his  name,  which  is  his  power,  though  wo 
may  be  brought  to  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
ami  [itj  may  appear  poised,  as  to  the  weight  of 
a  hair,  and  we,  not  being  permitted  to  see  how 
it  preponderates,  or  how  it  may  turn  with  us, 
may  bo  surrounded  with  deep  dismay ;  yet  as 
we  have  been  willing  to  surrender  ourselves 
wholly  unto  hiu,  he  will  make  up  every  appa- 
rent deficiency.  In  this  purified  state,  we  shall 
have  to  behold  Zion  a  safe  hiding  place,  and 
Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation;  so  secure,  that 
not  one  of  her  stakes  can  be  removed,  nor  one 
of  her  cords  be  broken  ! 

'Had  not  my  confidence  been  in  prospects 
and  convictions  like  these,  I  know  not  what  I 
should  have  done  in  this  trying  hour.  It  is  all 
I  have  to  lean  upon,  and  I  feel-  its  support.' 
After  a  pause,  she  added,  '  And  now,  my  beloved 
brothers  and  sisters,  do  you  remember  this  my 
dying  testimony.' 

About  six,  on  Second-day  morning,  the  30th, 
her  sister  went  to  her,  and  said, '  I  think' I  have 
now  strength  to  say,  I  do  freely  resign  thee.  I 
humbly  hope  thy  request  will  be  granted,  as  I 
verily  believe  the  Lord  has  heard  it;  and  that 
his  arms  will  be  round  about  thee  to  the  end.' 
Elizabeth  replied,  '  I  am  thankful  to  hear  thee 
say  so.'  She  continued  to  the  close  perfectly 
clear  and  sensible,  said,  in  a  sweet  frame  of 
mind,  something  further  testifying  her  love  for 
her  sister,  and  in  about  half  an  boar,  without 
the  least  apparent  emotion,  passed  qnietly 
away. — Piety  Promoted. 

No  Good  Deed  Lost. — Philosophers  tell  us, 
that  since  the  creation  of  the  world  not  one 
single  particle  of  matter  has  ever  been  lost.  It 
may  have  passed  into  new  shapes :  it  may  have 
combined  with  other  element.s — may  have  floated 
away  in  smoke  or  vapor — but  is  not  lost.  It 
trill  come  hack  again  in  the  dew-drop  or  the 
ruin  :  it  will  spring  up  in  the  fiber  or  the  plant, 
or  paint  itself  in  the  rose-leaf.  Through  all  its 
transformations,  Providence  watches  over  and 
direo's  it  still.  Even  so  it  is  with  every  holy 
thoajiht,  nr  heavenly  desire,  or  humble  aspira- 
tion, or  generous  and'  self-ienying  effort.    It 
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may  escape  our  observation  :  we  maj  bo  unable 
to  folloir  it ;  but  it  is  an  clement  of  the  moral 
world,  and  it  is  not  lost ! 

LXTTJERS   or  aiCHASD  REI  HOLDS. 
To  S.  Llots. 
KtOey,  Vlth  of  Tioel/ih  Month,  1777. 

Thou  asks  me  "how  I  feel  myself  as  to 

the  Isfte  nevs  from  America."  I  do  feel  and 
sympathize  with  oar  suffering  friends  on  that 
continent,  and  am  sorry  for  the  effusion  of  blood 
the  contest  occasions ;  but  with  respect  to  the  po- 
litical justness  or  injustice  of  either  party,  I  do 
not  feel  about  it.  My  opinion,  were  I  capable 
of  forming  a  right  one,  would  have  no  influence, 
and  as  consistently  with  my  profession  I  can  do 
nothing,  I  think  it  is  best  to  say  nothing.  Were 
I  a  man  of  fighting  principles,  perhaps  I  might 
both  say  and  do,  at  least  I  should  think  it  right  to 
support  the  cause  I  espoused  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, by  acting  myself,  or  hiring  others  to 
act ;  but  as  I  trust  I  have  been  favored  to  have 
a  sight,  if  not  an  experience,  of  a  state  in  which 
there  can  be  no  wars  or  fightings,  so  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  pity  and  pray  for  those  I  believe  to 
be  wrong,  and  to  acquiesce  in  every  dispensation 
of  Providence,  with  a  steady  belief  that  all 
things  will  work  together  fur  good  to  those  who 
love  Ood,  with  an  earnest  endeavor  to  evince  my 
love  to  bim,  by  keeping  his  commandments,  and 
in  particular  the  new  commandment  of  loving 
one  another.  The  lukewarmness  and  indiffer- 
ency,  the  love  of  the  world,  and  consequent  de- 
generacy of  our  Society,  has  been  long  loudly 
and  justly  matter  of  complaint;  perhaps  suffer- 
ings may  be  necessary,  in  a  Society  capacity:  I 
wish  the  present  may  be  effectual ;  if  not,  I 
might  be  allowed  to  say  in  general,  what  I  have 
often  secretly  said  for  myself  in  particular,  that 
if  nothing  but  sufferings  would  make  mo  per- 
fect, may  I  experience  them  in  the  kind,  num- 
ber and  degree,  the  Lord  should  see  meet  for 
that  purpose,  and  so  still  prays. 

Thy  affectionate  friend. 

Liverpool,  Ath  o/Fnurtk  Month,  1791. 
Mt  DSA&  Son: — I  fully  intended  to  have 
written  sooner,  but  one  thing  or  another  has  pre- 
vented me.  But  though  1  have  omitted  writing 
to  thee  for  so  many  days,  I  bclicye  I  may  say 
that  not  one  has  passed  withoutdfiy  thinking  of 
thee.  I  am  not  inscnnible  of  tM  temptations  to 
which  youth  is  incident,  or  the  dangers  to  which 
thy  sitt^ation  exposes  thee ;  and  frequently  have 
I  rejoiced  with  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty 
preserver  of  men,  that  thou  hast  been  enabled 
to  conduct  thyself  hitherto  with  ao  great  a  de- 
gree of  circumspection  and  plninncss,  consistent 
with  the  religious  profession  wc  are  n)akiDg,  as 
well  as  reputably  among  men.  Swifl  are  the  ap- 
proaches of  old  igsupon  thy  parents:  nor  slight 


the  occasions  of  sorrow  to  which  of  late  years 
they  have  been  subjected.    As,  next  to  their 
own  conduct,  the  conduct  of  their  children  must 
affect  their  happiness,  so  they  cannot  but  regard 
with  tender  anxiety  every  indication  of  increased 
danger,  and  with  painful  apprehen.<>ion  every  re- 
laxation of  essential  duty.     Connected  with  my 
remembrance  of  thee,  before  I  set  out,  as  well 
as  since  I  came  here,  has  been  the  exhortation, 
accompanied   with   the  promise   of   our  Lord, 
"Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righte- 
ousness, and  all  these  (necessary)  things  shall 
be  added    unto    you" — and    earnest   are    m; 
prayers  that    such   may  be  thy  choice,  that 
such  may  be  thy  experience — then  will  ever; 
duty,  whether  religious  or  civil,  be  duly  per- 
formed ;  and  that  preference  given  to  the  high- 
est, which  its  superior  obligation  requires  and 
justifies,  and  our  esteem  and  our  practice  of  it 
be  in  proportion  to  its  greater  importance.    At 
such,  religions  meetings  as  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  blessing  of  preservation,  as  well  as  an 
occasion  of  thankfulness  for  it,  will  be  gladly  a 
well  as  diligently  attended,  andan  humble  reverend 
exercise  of  spirit  maintained  in  worshipping  God, 
who  is  a  Spirit,  and  who  is  mercifully  attentive 
to  such  worshippers ;  or,  as  it  is  graciously  ex- 
pressed, "seeketh  such  to  worship  him."    It 
was  a  disappointment  to  me  that  I  did  not  see 
thee  at  our  monthly  meeting  the  day  before  ire 
set  out.     I  attributed  the  omission  to  some  secu- 
lar engagement,  though  thy   brother  did  not 
know  what  particular  business  prevented  thee. 
Let  me  caution  thee  against  givinir  way  in  that 
particular :  every  omisiiion  of  dutv,  as  well  *< 
every  commission  of  evil,  not  only  increases  the 
difficulty,  but  lessens  our  power  in  future ;  nor 
should  wo  be  unmindful  of  the  influence  of  onr 
example  in  faithfully  bearing  that  testimony,  as 
well  as  in  supporting  every  other  branch  of  our 
Christian  profession.     Besides  its  effect  upon 
those  who  are  younger,  or  in  any  manner  de- 
pendent upon  us,  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  often, 
of  service  to  others,  when  we  do  not  think  of  it 
ourselves.     I  have  experienced  the  benefit  of  it 
from  others  formerly,  and  sometimes  in  my  at- 
tendance of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  iron 
masters,  which  I  have  considered  as  times  of  pe- 
culiar trial,  and  have  often   gone  to  them  witii 
fear  as  well  as  dislike.     But  even  there,  the  con- 
duct of  some  who  have  kept  their  places  and  acted 
consistently,  has  done  me  good  and  been  a  com- 
fort and  strength  unto  mo,  as  the  contrary  hai 
sorrowfully  affected  mo;    the  remembrance  of 
which,  and  the  expectation  of  thy  being  about 
to  go  to  the  same  places  on  the  same  occasion, 
has,  at  this  time,  as  before  now,  excited  in  ray 
heart  strong  desires  for  thy  preservation.     And, 
I  trust.  He  who  has  hitherto  preserved  thee 
thus  far  as  thou  hast  been  preserved,  will  con- 
tinue his  protection  and  renew  the  visitation  of 
his  love  to  thee — and  may  thy  obedience  to 
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everj  manifestation  of  his  will  eooeerning  thee, 
bowever  apparently  small  or  trivial  the  requisi- 
tion, increase  thy  peace,  as  it  will  also  increase 
thy  strength  to  perform,  as  well  as  capacity  to 
understMid  his  law. 

I  have  written  quite  as  much  as  I  expected  or 
intended.  I  trust  tbon  wilt  accept  it  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  nu>st  affectionate  desire  for  thy 
happiness,  which  mil  be  some  consolation  under 
afiSiotions  that  cannot  be  altogether  unknown  to 
thee,  but  can  only  be  adequately  conceived  as 
they  can  only  be  so  fult  by  a  parent.  May  thou, 
my  dear  son,  have  the  foundation  for  hoping  for 
happiness  in  that  relation  (should  it  ever  be 
thine)  which  is  to  be  derived  from  contributing 
to  ours  by  thy  religious  and  circumspect  con- 
duct, as  well  as  continued  kind  and  dutiful  de- 
portment to  us,  and  which  has  been  some  alle- 
viation of  the  sorrows  and  some  support  to  the 
weakness  incident  to  the  situation  fast  approach- 
ing old  age,  as  well  as  a  mother  who  loves  thee 
and  unites  in  prayers  to  God  for  tbe'e,  as,  in  an 
especial  manner,  to  those  of 
Thy  affectionate  father, 

Richard  Reynolds. 


THE  THIRST  FOR  POWER  IN   MATTERS  OF 
RELIGION. 

There  is  no  craving  of  the  human  heart  more 
strongly  written  in  human  history,  than  that 
after  pnwer.  It  is  no  more  strongly  written  in 
political  than  in  ecclesiastical  history  :  but  its 
exhibitions,  hateful  and  mischievous  ererywhcre, 
are  still  more  so  in  whatever  concerns  religion. 
It  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature,  exhibited  in 
every  religions  denomination,  to  obtain  all  the 
power  and  influence  it  can.  This  tendency  in 
the  primitive  churches  led  to  their  ruin  and  to 
the  rise  of  the  papal  power.  Every  minister  and 
teacher  and  church-officer  felt  that  if  he  had 
more  power  he  could  do  more  good,  not  remem- 
bering his  own  weakness,  and  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences of  power ;  not  calling  to  mind  that 
Ood  bath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  God  works  by  hnman  agencies,  but 
He  gives  no  right,  and  takes  away  all  pretence 
of  these  ngencies,  or  any  "  flesh  to  glory  in  his 
presence." 

The  thirst  for  power,  the  rage  to  govern,  in- 
fects more  or  less  the  mass  and  the  individuals 
of  every  religious  denomination  ;  it  reaches  to- 
wards everything  in  men's  conduct,  and  every- 
thing in  their  opinions.  Thus  men,  themselves 
weak,  fallible,  end  the  prey  of  temptation, 
strive  after  a  power  which  does  not  belong 
to  them,  which  they  have  not  wisdom  to  wield, 
and  which,  if  obtuincd,  saps  their  morals  and 
ruins  their  sonls.  How  little  countenance  is 
given  to  church  domination  by  anything  con- 
tuned  in  the  lives  or  teachings  of  Christ  and  his. 


spnstles  !  How  little  to  forms  and  oeremonies ! 
The  Jewish  religion  had  been  one  of  forms  and 
ceremonies  in  detail  without  number ;  nearly  all 
power  was  in  the  priesthood.  All  this  had  been 
perverted  and  abused  to  the  very  utmost  extent 
of  hnman  wickedness.  The  Christian  dispensa- 
tion came  and  swept  off  every  vestige  of  these 
'forms  and  ceremonies  and  the  whole  framework 
of  priestly  power ;  it  re-enacted  the  whole  moral 
law,  in  terms  ho  comprehensive  and  so  simple  as 
apparently  to  leave  no  escape  to  the  evasive  in- 
genuity of  erring  man.  It  laid  down  no  long 
array  of  man's  duties  to  Grod;  but  commanded 
him  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  his 
soul,  and  all  his  mind;  and  instead  of  a  long 
I  line  of  man's  duties  to  his  fellow,  he  is  simply 
[  enjoined  to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  "  On 
[  these  two  commandments"  are  made  to  "  hang 
\  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  There  is  no 
i  form  of  church  government  implied  in  these 
'  commands,  which  clearly  import  that  man's 
!  great  duty  to  God  and  bis  fellow-man  can  only 
be  discharged  by  a  personal  performance.  All 
that  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
(in  the  teachings  of  Christ  there  is  nothing)  is 
so  dim  and  shadowy  in  outline,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  it  was  not  intended  to  set  up  au- 
thoritatively any  form  of  church  government, 
nor  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  subject 
was  of  any  vital  import.  If  the  form  adopted 
by  the  apostles  and  thna  slightly  traced,  be 
'  deemed  oblipratory,  certainly  the  manner  in  which 
'  it  is  handed  down  to  us  by  its  authors  admonish- 
!  es  that  we  should  not  magnify  the  importance  of 
that  which  is  so  little  dwelt  upon  by  those  who 
framed  it.  It  was  because  Christ  appeared  in 
the  garb  of  poverty,  and  without  any  of  the 
power  or  pomp  or  riches  of  this  world,  that  the 
Jews  rejected  him  with  such  disdain ;  being 
wedded  to  these  things,  they  could  not  believe 
in  the  reality  of  His  mission  who  condemned 
and  denounced  them.  This  spirit,  manifested 
so  strongly  by  the  Jews,  is  not  extinct  to  this 
day,  but  has  been  equally  visible  in  every  age 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty the  first  converts  at  Jerusalem  could  believe 
the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles; 
that  they  could  be  brought  to  give  np  the  prac- 
tice of  circumcision,  the  observance  of  days  and 
feasts,  and  other  Jewish  forms  and  regulations, 
and  bring  themselves  to  the  simple  requirements 
of  a  purely  spiritual  worship.  In  reality,  no- 
thing was  left  of  Jewish  forms,  for  this  spirit  to 
feed  upon  ;  and  to  remove  every  pretext  in  regard 
to  days, — ss,  otherwise,  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  great  propriety  in  adopting  the  Seventh  day 
of  the  week  as  the  day  of  Christian  worship,— 
even  that  was  changed,  lest  it  should  come  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  continuance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  than  as  a  day  appointed  by  Christiana 
for  rest  from  labor  and  for  religigus  services. 
The  necessity   of  that  change   is  made  plain 
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enough   by  tho  whole  history  of  Christianity ; 
eyen  now,  many  enforce   the  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  tho  same  termK,  and 
under  the  same  sanctions  as  those  which  are  ap- 
plied in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  serenth  day. 
It  would  be  incredible,  if  the  like  were  not 
seen  upon  all  sides,  and   more  or  less  in  every 
form  of  Christianity,  how  this  spirit  of  clogging 
its  pure  system  with  excrescences,  which  in  few 
instances  have  been  of  any  use,   and  in  very 
iSany  of  incalculable  injury,  this  putting  new 
wine  into  old  bnitles,  has  prevailed  from  the  days 
of  the  apostles  down  to  this  moment.  •  It  id  a 
spirit  which  may  be  losing  some  of  its  stren$:tb, 
but  which  yet  exerts  its  powur  with  extraordina- 
ry vigor;  having  its  root  in  some  of  the  worst 
vices  of  the  human  heart,  it  cannot  readily  be 
extirpated.     The  more  numerous  these  excres- 
cences upon  the  Christian  system,  the  more  nu- 
merous aro  the  pretexts  for  buman  agencies,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  power.     They  were 
piled  on  for  ages  by  the  Roniieh  church.     Pro- 
testants hnve  not  only  failed  to  cast  off  all  these 
accumulations,  but  adopt  many  of  their  own  in- 
vention or  selection.    It  is  in  regard  to  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  these,  that  some  of  the  most 
violent  religious  controversies  have  been  carried 
on,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  greatest  religious 
animosity  and  oncharitableness   have  been  dis- 
played.    The  Lord's  supper,   an  institution  of 
tho  simplest  possible  kind,  was  the  subject  of 
rank  abuse  in  the  day  of  the  apostles,  and  has 
ever  since,  in  various  ways,  been  the  subject  of 
singular  perversion.      The  simple  emblem   of 
purification  in  baptism  has  been  tho  subject  of 
like  abuse;  and   because  a   roan   may  simply 
waxh  his  face  or  hands  or  feet,  or  may  bathe  his 
whole  body  in  the  water,  in  either  of  which  cases 
the  emblem  is  equally  significant,  a  controversy 
is  waged  with  heat,  not  only  whether  baptism 
implies  washing  or  bathing,  but  whether  it  car- 
ries  with   it  regeneration.     Tho  ceremony   of 
washing  tho  feet  has  been  observed  among  Ro- 
tnanists,  in  a  manner  which  is  a  perfect  mockery 
of  that  humility  its  appointment  was  intended 
to  promote  and  signify  :  among  Protest-ants  it  is 
wholly  neglected.     The  fondness  for  ceremony 
and  outward  forms  does  not  reach  so  low  as  this 
act  of  humility,  which  is  as  clearly  enjoined  as 
the  Lord's  supper. 

The  beautiful  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  thus  continually  sacrificed 
by  attempts  to  improve — to  build  upon  it ;  its 
progress  is  continually  impeded  by  loading  its 
movements  with  innumerable  additions  of  man's 
invention.  It  asks  none  of  these  aids  or  accom- 
paniments. It  can  live  throuj;h  all  those  abuses; 
it  can  save,  many  of  those  who  are  unwittingly 
guilty  of  them.  It  requires  no  superstructure 
of  man's  devising,  no  adornment  or  trickery  of 
his  wisdom  :  it  asks  its  votaries  to  give  their  af- 
fections to  God,  and  their  services  to  their  fel- 


low-men :  it  ask.s  an  exemplification  of  ita  purity 
and  power  in  their  lives  and  conversation. — New 
Thtmnfor  the  Protettant  Clergy. 


Trom  Pant  lleridiMl. 
A  N£W  £XISTENCB. 
BT  L.  B.  BIOOVINBT. 


"  Oh  soldier  of  ihe  cross,  away  with  dreams  I 
Brieht  on  thy  brow  eternki  §;lory  (trrain*, 
[n  faith,  in  love,  in  wisdom's  atearirast  mind. 
Arise  and  leave  Ibis  moonlight  camp  behind." 
Bishop  BuTgtai. 


If  it  i«  wrong  to  disparage  the  season. of  ago, 
which  so  few  reach,  over  the  hidden  pitfalls  of 
time,  it  is  unwise  to  regard  only  with  reluctance 
aud  terror,  the  transition  to  another  life.  To 
depart  from  this  world  is  as  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  our  pilgrimage,  as  to  have  entered 
it;  a  point  of  existence  not  to  be  evaded,  a  con- 
summation of  what  was  hefc  begun. 

Do  we  not  bear  within  ouriielves,  the  es.sen- 
tial  argument  and  proof  of  future  existence? 
Even  a  heathen  shall  beautifully  answer  this 
question,  the  clear  minded  Xeuopbon  :  "  VVben 
I  consider  the  boundless  activity  of  our  minds, 
the  remembrance  we  have  of  things  past,  our 
foresight  of  what  is  to  come,  when  I  reflect  on 
tboso  noble  discoveries  and  improvenientx  that 
those  mind  \  have  acfaievi>d,  I  am  persuaded,  and 
out  of  all  doubt,  that  a  nature  which  bath  in 
itself  such  excellent  things  cannot  possibly  be 
mortal." 

Is  not  this  brief  life  so  fitted  and  adjusted  to 
another,  as  to  form  but  one  existence  ?  Like 
apartments  in  a  well-arranged  mansion,  they  har- 
monise and  are  in  symmetry.  May  we  not  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  with  confidence  in  the 
Builder  and  Master  of  the  mansion  ?  If  the  pas- 
sage be  dark,  is  there  not  a  lamp  at  each  extrem- 
ity, placed  there  by  His  hand  "  who  hath  con- 
quered Death  and  Drought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  Gospel  ?  " 

A  saintly  man  drawing  near  his  last  hour, 
said  to  me,  "  That  other  world  is  aa  clear, 
and  as  near,  aa  the  entrance  into  the  next  room.  " 
Raising  his  emaciated  band,  with  a  great  bright- 
ness of  his  eye,  he  added,  «  I  ba  i  rather  enter 
that  next  room  than  to  remain  longer  here,  for 
in  that  pleasant  room  are  more  of  my  friends 
than  in  this. " 

"  Why  aro  we  spared  so  long  ?  "  is  sometimes 
the  half-murmuring  question  of  the  aged,  for 
whom  thenoveltiesof  life  are  extinguished.  The 
remark  is  an  implication  of  unerring  wisdom.  As 
long  as  breath  is  lent,  there  will  be  some  duty  to 
perform,  some  enjoyment  to  partake,  some  right 
word  to  be  spoken,  some  prayer  to  be  sent  up- 
ward, some  point  of  Christian  example  to  be 
made  complete.  It  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
in  our  hearts  the  motto  of  a  poet : 
"  How  well  is  ours  :— how  long,  permit  to  Heaven.»» 
Were  our  fears  and  anxieties  less  devoted  to 
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the  c'ircuiustunccB  of  leaving  tliiti  life,  than  to  the 
dan-ier  of  failing;  in  tho-e  duties  on  which  the 
welfare  of  a  future  one  depends,  it  were  better  for 
us  now  and  ever  *ftcr. 

The  dark  winged  angel  who  is  appointed  to 
■amnion  us  to  a  new  existence,  is  often  arrayed 
with  imaginary  terrors,  and  represented  as  the 
foe  of  our  race.  A  quaint  writer  has  recommend- 
ed that  we  Rhould  "  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Death.  "  It  would  be  indeed  wise  to  make  him 
our  friend,  to  speak  no  ill  of  him,  to  be  ready 
for  him,  and  to  meet  him  without  fear. 

"  I  am  dying  "  said  Washington,  when  a  sharp 
sickness  of  twenty-four  hours  cut  off  his  span  of 
sixty-seven  years,  "  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die.'' 
Si)iiiet.inies  a  new  and  strange  courage  comes  to 
the  Christian  with  death,  though  be  might  "  all 
his  lifetime  have  been  subject  t-i  bondage." 
The  diffident,  who  shrank  ever  fro  n  his  fellow- 
in.in,  has  been  heard  to  open  his  m  mth  boMly, 
and  to  speak  beautiful  things  of  the  world  to 
cnmo.  To  the  weak-spirited  and  oppressed,  he 
appears  as  a  deliverer.  Tyranny  hath  power  no 
more.  The  fears  and  hopes  that  were  born  in 
dust  and  dwelt  there,  fade  away.  The  eye  that 
grows  dim  to  the.^e  lower  f^kics,  kindles  with  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  " 

Friends !  brethren  and  sisters,  already  far  ad- 
vanced on  the  journey  to  another  life,  who 
"Nightly  pitch  the  moving  tent 
A  day'«  march  nearer  home, " 

are  wo  afraid  ?  Why  should  we  be  ?  Who  pro- 
vided for  us  before  we  entered  this  state  of  pro- 
bation ?  Whose  eye  "  saw  our  substance  yet  be- 
ing imp'^rfect?"  Who  took  care  of  us  when  we 
knew  Him  not?  Will  ho  forget  us  now  that  wo 
are  his  scrvaati  ? 

To  loosen  the  bonds  of  affection,  and  depirt 
from  those  who  are  most  dear,  needs  the  exercise 
of  a  strong,  implicit  faith.  If  there  are  any  in 
that  circle,  whose  helplessness  or  absorbing  love 
render  thcra  apparently  dependent  on  us  for  pro- 
tection or  happiness,  let  us  endeavor  serenely  to 
leave  them  on  the  Everlasting  arm. 

A  statesman  during  a  disastrous  period  in 
the  civil  wars  of  England,  being  appointed  to  a 
foreign  embassy,  was  listening  to  the  violent  tu- 
mult of  a  stormy  sea,  the  night  before  his  em- 
barkation, and  reflecting  on  the  perilous  condition 
of  his  native  land,  until  his  troubled  mind  for- 
b  ide  sleep.  A  confidentinl  servant  who  accom- 
panied him,  perceiving  his  distress,  said 

"  Sir,  do  you  not  think  God  governed  the 
world  well,  before  you  came  into  it  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly. " 

"  Sir  do  you  not  think  he  will  govern  it  as 
well  when  you  are  gono  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  " 

"  Sir,  pray  excuse  me,  but  do  you  not  think 
that  you  may  trust  Him  to  govern  it  quitj  as 
well,  while  you  do  live  ?  " 

The  reproof  overcame  his  perturbation,  who 


was  about  to  undertake  a  tempestuous  voyage, 
burdened  with  heavy  cares.  Its  spirit  migbt  in- 
struct us.  For  those  whom  we  contemplate  lcav> 
ing  with  such  anxiety,  we  might  be  powerless  to 
protect  if  we  remained  behind. 

The  calamities  of  life  would  overtake  them, 
sickness  would  smite  them,  and  sorrow  find  a 
passage  to  their  hearts,  and  we  could  not  shield 
them.  "  We  could  not  deliver  our  darling  from 
the  lion.  "  We  would,  therefore,  confidently 
trust  theru  and  ourselves  to  an  Almijihty  Hand, 
and  filled  with  holy  faith,  respond  to  the  words 
of  a  powerful  writer,  "We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  death  but  to  defy  it,  to  lift  up  our  heads 
and  look  above  it." 

He  is  but  the  mere  loosener  of  the  cords 
that  moor  us  to  the  shores  of  time,  the  dissolver 
of  the  cement  that  attaches  to  the  things  that 
pei'i>h  in  the  using. 

What  we  have  to  do  with  it,  is  to  despise  it ; 
not  to  prepare  to  meet  it,  but  to  prepare  to  meet 
our  God. 

Nature  might  herself  instruct  us,  by  the  calm 
aspect  with  which  she  meets  her  own  changes. 
"How  quiet  shotrs  the  woodland  vcene ! 

Each  flower  and  tree,  its  duty  done, 
Reposing  in  decay  aerrne. 

Like  holy  men  nb  n  age  is  won, 
Soch  calm  old  a^p,  as  conscience  pure 
And  keif  comm Hiding  h-arts  msari, 
Waiting  th-  summons  of  th-  »ky, 
Conttrnt  to  live  and  not  afraid  to  die." 

Content,  and  not  afraid.  That  is  a  blessed 
Christian  motto.  Yet  we  would  add  still  more. 
Should  we  not  be  happy  to  pass  into  whatever 
state  of  existence  God  shall  designate?  Look 
at  the  bird.  It  hath  gathered  neither  into  store- 
house or  barn.  Its  food  bath  been  from  tbe 
garner  of  the  broad,  green  earth,  and  its  life  a 
music-strain.  The  blasts  of  autumn  come.  Its 
empty  nest  trembles  amid  the  leafless  boughs. 
It  must  speed  its  way  to  another  clime.  Does 
it  linger?  Does  it  doubt?  Nay,  it  spreads  an 
unreluctant  wing  into  the  tractle<s  ether. 

So  go  thou  forth,  O  Soul  I  It  is  God's  universe. 
Thou  can'st  not  paiis  beyond  His  jurisdiction. 

His  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  Living  or 
dying  we  would  obey  the  eloquent  injunction  of 
the  prophet,  to  "seek  him  who  maketh  the 
seven  stars  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the  shadow  of 
death  into  the  morning."  Let  us  bring  our  will 
into  conformity  with  His  will,  and  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  dying  prayer  of  Bishop  Jewel, 
"Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

"Lord,  suffer  thy  servant  to  come  unto  thee." 

"  Lord,  receive  my  spirit. " 

"  I  have  not  so  lived,  as  to  be  ashamed  of 
having  lived;  neither  do  I  fear  death,  for  God 
is  merciful.  Father  thy  will  be  done.  Thy 
will  I  say,  and  not  mine." 

"  Lo,  this  is  my  day.  To  day  shall  I  quickly 
come  unto  thee.  'This  day  shall  I  see  my  Lord  Je- 
sus— thou  0  Lord,  who  hast  bocn  my  only  hope." 
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But  in  what  attitude  shall  we  stand,  and  how 
shall  we  occupy  ourselves,  when  the  time  and 
strength  for  active  service  have  passed  away  ? 
The  answer  ia,  Wait. 

The  waiting  graces  are  beautiful.  They  im- 
ply readiness.  We  cannot  quietly  wait  any 
great  event  for  which  we  are  unprepared.  Let 
us  have  oil  in  our  lamps  and  cherish  every  gen- 
tle and  holy  sfTection. 

Wait!  It  is  an  honorable  service.  An  an- 
cient warrior  put  on  his  artuour  and  braced  him- 
self upright  when  the  footstep  of  death  stole 
upon  him.  "  I  have  never  turned  my  back  on 
any  foe,  while  I  lived,"  raid  be,  "  and  I  will 
look  the  last  one  in  the  face." 

Wait  bravely,  therefore,  in  Christian  armonr, 
the  opening  of  that  gate  which  leads  to  a  higher 
existence. 

Wait,  with  a  smile,  the  ministry  of  the  last 
messenger. 

Ask  not  when  he  comcth,  or  where  or  in  what 
manner.  Stipulate  nothing.  Poor  pensioner 
on  God's  free  mercy,  question  not,  distrust  not. 
His  time  is  the  best  time. 

When  it  shall  come,  may  we  have  grace  to  let 
the  frail  tent  of  this  body  calmly  fall,  and  put- 
ting oar  hand  into  the  pierced  hand  of  a  Re- 
deemer, with  a  song  of  praise,  go  forth  to  "  the 
hoa.se  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

FRIKNUS'  INTKLLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TWELFTH  MONTH  16,  1856. 

Dr.  Henrt  H.  Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  describes 
the  improvements  in  Printing,  which  ho  witnessed 
in  a  recent  visit  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Paru. 

Among  the  objects  at  present  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  professional  man  as  well  as  of  all 
visitors  to  Paris,  might  be  mentioned  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  or  the  collections  of  objects  of 
manufactures,  fine  arts,  &c.,  now  made  through 
the  influence  of  the  Emperor.  The  many  points 
of  interest  which  it  presented,  the  beauty  of  its 
artioles,  and  the  varied  thoughts  which  such  a 
collection  would  naturally  excite,  might  all  be 
found  worthy  of  description,  bnt  I  must  limit 
myself  to  the  mention  of  one  article,  which,  from 
its  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  scientific 
medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of 
learning,  may  be  regarded  as  coming  more  prop- 
erly within  the  limits  of  the  discourse  of  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  I  allude  to  the  improvements  in 
printing.  With  all  the  additions  that  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  this  important  and  universally 
usefnl  art,  it  has  yet  been  felt  that  the  progress  of 
machinery  had  not  been  brongt  to  bear  sufficient- 
ly on  the  composition  and  distribution  of  type, 


to  enable  the  printer  to  set  an  author's  thoughts 
to  letters,  with  a  rapidity  which   should  corres- 
pond with  the  rapid  progres  of  the  age.     The  tel- 
egraph, it  is  true,  prints  our  words  almost  as  rap- 
idly as  uttered,  and  sends  thpm  flying  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the   globe   with   lightning  speed; 
whilst  steam  strikes  off  its  thousand  impressions 
per  hour,  and  traverses  oceans  in  a  few  days  to 
expedite  the  dissemination  of  useful  learning. 
Still,  this  is  not  fast  enough.     The  extension  of 
knowledge  has  been  delayed,  and  the  mighty  tor- 
rent of  ideas  has  been  checked,  by  the  fact  that 
between  the  outpourings  of  an  active  mind,  and 
the  impression  of  its  ideas  on  paper,  there  stood 
the  slow,  heavy,  lumbering  mass  of  human  hands 
in  the  persons  of  compositors,  who,  though  won- 
derfully  nimble,   are  yet  unequal  to  the  task 
thrown  upon  them.     This  obstacle,  it  is  now  ap- 
parent, is  about  to  be  removed,  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  begins  to  indicate  sufficiently  clearly 
its   power  of  multiplying  the  rapidity  of  action, 
if  it  does  not  supplant  the  compositor's  fingers. 
The  machine  that  is  to  accomplish  this  has  now 
assumed  a  tangible  shape,  in  the  ingenious  inven- 
tion of  Christian  Sorenson,  of  Copenhagen.  Eight 
years  since,  this  mechanioian,  brought  into  notice  ' 
his  "  Machine  compositoire, "  which  enabled  him 
to  set  up  type  with  considerable  rapid  ty.     Like 
most   primary  inventions,  it  was,  however,  not 
perfect,  and  required  the  improvements  which 
time  and  experience  always  add.     Now,  he  has 
brought  it  to  such  a  condition  that  one  man  can, 
by  a  very  simple  mechanism,  set  up  sixteen  lines 
in   four  minutes,   or  four  lines  in  a  minute,  or 
about  one  letter  in  a  second,  and  then,  having 
done  this,  can  slide  all  the  type  into  a  common 
receptacle,  and  rearrange,  or  distribute  them,  let- 
ter by  letter,  in  their  proper  places.     Those  of 
yon  who  are  familiar  with  printing  will  readily 
nnderstand  the  wonders  of  this,  and  those  who 
are  not,  need  only  remember  that,  in  printing, 
all  the  letters  are  united  indiscriminately,  yet  re- 
quire to  be  subsequently  so  arranged  for  fuCtire 
use  that  all  the  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  should  be  assorted 
by  themscke°,  and  this  is  now  done  by  the  ma- 
chine compositoire  with  great  accuracy  and  rapid- 
ity.    Without  entering  into  a  minute  description 
of  it,  I  would  mention  that  its  general  appear- 
ance and  arrangement  is  as  follows:  A  small  ma- 
hogany case  about  half  the  size  of  a  piano,  presentu 
at  one  end  a  number  of  keys,  which,  like  those 
of  the  musical  instrument,  represent  certain  let- 
ters.    These,  when  played  on  by  the  compositor's 
fingers,  are  so  arranged  as  to  open  little  slides 
beneath  boxes  in  which  the  type  have  been  slid 
by  the  machinery,  and  whence  they  readily  slip 
into  th  ir  position  in  the  "  stick, "  or  into  the 
formation  of  a  word.     The  means  by  which  this 
is  accomplished  is  as  follows :  Each  type,  inclu- 
ding stops,  &c.,  has  a  notoh  or  groove  on  its  side, 
which  corresponds  with  the  perforations  in  a  re- 
volving plate.     Thus  A  has  one  notoh,  B  two, 
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&c., ;  these  type  being  once  placed  indiscrimi- 
n&tely  in  a  large  funnel-shaped  piece  on  the 
top  of  the  machine,  are  shaken  so  that  they 
slide  to  the  end  of  the  funnel ;  where,  by  meuns 
of  a  series  of  little  grooves,  they  are  gradually 
made  to  assume  the  vertical  position,  with  such 
certainty  that  the  letter  end  of  the  type  comes 
nppennost.  The  fiat  plate  with  perforations  cor- 
responding to  the  grooves  in  each  type,  is  con- 
stantly revolving  beneath  the  end  of  the  funnel, 
and  as  the  valve  underneath  each  opening  is 
touched  by  the  piano  key  as  played  on  by  the 
compositor,  the  proper  letter  at  once  slips  into  its 
place  on  the  stick,  the  stick  becomes  filled,  or 
one  line  is  set  up  ;  it  is  pushed  out  of  the  way 
and  another  takes  its  place,  until  a  whole  page  or 
form  is  ready  fur  the  press.  This  machine,  as 
far  as  its  composing  powers,  is,  I  believe,  pretty 
generally  known  ;  but  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  the  diiitributing  or  rearranging  of  the  type 
when  in  "  pi "  according  to  the  lettecs,  has 
seemed  insuperable  until  the  attempt  of  Mr.  So- 
renson.  A  very  slight  modification  of  the  com- 
posing arrangement  now  enables  it  to  distribute 
with  equal  facility,  and  bids  fair  to  give  him  a 
reputation  as  wide  spread  and  lasting  as  that  of 
the  letters  he  seems  to  have  imbued  with  the  in- 
stinct of  knowing  their  proper  place,  either  in  a 
word  or  in  a  "  case.  "  The  cost  of  the  machine 
with  '200  kilogrammes  of  proper  type,  was,  he 
informed  me,  7000  francs,  or  9140(t  The  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  the  perfection  of  which 
this  machine  is  capable,  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
nor  the  influence  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  in 
TariouB  ways.  See,  for  a  moment,  how  it  would 
reduce  the  perfection  of  phonographic  reporting 
to  the  position  of  an  art  behind  the  age.  Su^^se 
that  a  series  of  type  are  prepared  and  carried  by 
the  compositor  into  the  legislative  hall,  the  court 
of  justice,  or  even  to  the  medical  lecture-room. 
The  speaker  would  take  his  stand,  and  the  com- 
positor his  seat,  and  as  fast  as  any  one  could  dic- 
tate to  an  amanuensis,  so  fast  would  the  compos- 
itor, playing  on  the  keys  of  his  instrument,  place 
in  type  the  words  as  they  flow  from  the  speak- 
er's mouth.  Let  us  suppose  him  in  the  position 
of  a  lawyer  in  a  court  of  justice ;  his  speech,  slow- 
ly delivered,  would  be  set  up  as  spoken,  the  form 
quickly  transferred  to  the  printing-office,  placed 
upon  one  of  "  Hoe's  last  fast  presses,  "  ton  thou- 
sand impressions  struck  off  per  hour,  and  actual- 
ly circulated  in  extra  Ledgers  before  the  honor- 
able counsellor  bad  dined  and  prepared  himself 
to  read  it.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see 
the  limits  to  which  such  progress  must  lead. 

Died, — On  Seventh  day  morning,  the  24th  of 
Eleventh  month  last,  Jesse  Cook,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  Monallen  Particular  and  Monthly  Meetings,  in 
the  Mth  ^ear  of  his  age. 

,  Suddenly,  on  Third  day  morning  the  Ilth 

inst.,  Anna  Miller,  voungeet  daughter  of  Seth  J. 
and  Emma  Ridgway  Comly,  aged  about  1 1  months. 


Died,  Oq  the  30th  of  last  month,  after  a  long, 
protracted  and  severe  illness,  at  the  residence  of 
ner  parents  in  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  Co.,  \,n  the 
29th  year  of  her  age,  Ruth  Ann  Shoemaker, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Phebe  Shoemaker,  mem- 
hers  of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 


THE   VALUK  Ot  AN  OATH. 

There  are  some  errors  in  human  estimates  of 
thingK  which  seem  to  be  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  which  present  themselves  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  and  under  every  form  of  civilization. 
Among  these  is  the  popular  notion  of  the  value 
and  obligation  of  an  oath.  The  false  teachers 
among  the  Jews  made  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  consist  entirely  in  the  thing  or  being  appealed 
!  to  in  its  form.  Thus,  to  swear  by  the  altar  was 
nothing;  but  by  the  gift  upon  it  made  a  man  a 
debtor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  those  who 
are  at  all  conversant  with  the  practices  of  courts, 
and  the  tergiversations  of  witnesses,  that  the 
same  error  is  alive  now.  Y'"''^'''  modes  must 
bo  Uken  to  bind  the  consciences  of  men  to  tell 
"  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth."  Different  sects  of  Christians  have 
different  editions  of  the  scriptures  presented  to 
them,  and  some  are  not  deemed  securely  holden, 
unless  a  particular  emblem  is  exhibited  upon  the 
cover.  Of  course  the  courts  and  the  law  do  not 
recognize  this  sort  of  casuistry,  or  admit  the 
absurd  distinction.  The  object  of  the  law  and 
of  the  custom  of  the  courts  is  to  reach  the  con- 
science of  the  witness,  and  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  bound  to  testify  truly.  The  man  who 
testifies  under  oath,  and  he  who  affirms,  are  alike 
subjected  to  the  legal  penalties  of  perjury,  for 
false  testimony.  The  object  of  administering  an 
oath  is  to  get  at  the  truth,  and,  failing  .iu  that, 
to  subject  the  utterer  of  falsehood  to  punishment. 
The  first  object  is  of  course  the  more  important, 
and,  for  this  reason,  deference  is  paid  to  the  pre- 
judices of  witnesses,  and  to  their  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath. 

Every  thing  of  human  devisal  is  liable  to  error, 
and  very  little,  if  any,  unmixed  good  can  be 
obtained.  Our  best  intentions  may  be  perverted; 
and  consequently  the  deferenco  to  prejudice, 
above  noted,  has  led  to  the  encouragement  and 
perpetuation  of  error  in  narrow  minds.  He  who 
takes  an  oath,  calls  upon  heaven  to  witness  his 
truth.  But  whatever  we  say,  and  whatever  we 
do,  is  done  in  the  same  awful  presence,  and  no 
omission  of  any  formality  can  conceal  us  from 
the  all-seeing  eye.  If  it  were  possible  to  avoid 
this  knowledge  by  avoiding  an  oath,  the  casuistry 
and  mental  reservations  of  some  weak-iuiaded 
witnesses  might  not  seem  so  absurd  as  they 
now  do. 

No  doubt  these  considerations  had  their  weight 
in  determining  the  highly  respectable  body  of 
Friends  to  discontinue  the  use  of  judicial  oaths. 
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And  la  their  form  of  affirmation,  ull  the  nece.'O 
sary  features  of  an  oatli  are  preHcrvefi-  They 
consent  to  the  penalties  of  perjury,  and  they 
acknowledge  their  obligation,  on  the  witness 
stand  as  in  all  other  ntuations,  to  apeak  the 
truth.  Whether  or  not  we  partake  of  their 
scruples  in  relation  to  the  subject,  we  must  admit 
that  their  example  has  certainly  tended  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
upon  the  subject. 

While  we  do  not  seek  to  change  the  mode 
which  now  obtains  in  the  administration  of  the 
form  of  oath  or  affirmation  in  legal  proceclings, 
there  arc  some  regards  in  which  the  practice  of 
our  government  might  be  very  properly  altered. 
We  allude  to  the  oaths  which  are  required  in 
the  Custom  House,  and  we  may  add,  many  other 
mere  formalities  in  the  public  offices.  There  is 
really  no  necessity  of  swearing,  for  instance,  to 
an  invoice.  Nor  is  there  any  punishment  fur  the 
fact  of  perjury  when  sniujigling  is  detected. 
The  goods  are  forfeit,  and  other  penaltirs  are 
incurred;  but  the  punishment  is  for  the  attempt 
to  overreach  the  government,  and  not  for  the 
perjury.  The  oath  does  nothing  but  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  adminis- 
tering it.  There  is  no  reverence  and  no  solem- 
nity, and  there  can  be  none.  The  whole  sounds 
like  thn  cry  of  the  Mahometan  fruit-vender, «'  In 

the  nirae  of  the    prophet figs!"      If   the 

antiquated  and  irreverent  custom  coul )  be  abol- 
ished, the  value  of  a  man's  word,  in  all  mere 
business  transactions,  would  be  raised,  and  the 
value  of  an  oath  or  solemn  affirmation,  on  proper 
occasions,  would  be  better  appreciated. — Ameri- 
can and  Gazette. 


MEDITATIONS  ON  DEW. 

"  Soon  as  the  evening  comes  this  penetrating 
and  invisible  moisture  embalms  each  herb  and 
flower,  and  fruit  that  grows  :  when  sultry  heats 
and  winds  have  caused  the  various  tribes  of  veg- 
etation to  languish  and  pine  with  sickly  drought, 
this  wondrous  cordial  falls  upon  their  drooping 
heads  and  makes  them  blow  afresh  in  health  and 
beauty.  But  how  admirable  1  this  gentle  dew 
when  it  distils  its  treasures  into  Nature's  cup,  is 
neither  heard  by  the  quickest  ear,  nor  seen  by 
the  sharpest  eye ;  it  makes  no  noise,  it  makes  no 
show.  What  a  striking  emblem  is  this,  of  that 
divine  anointing  from  above,  which  descends  on 
heavenly  souls  !  The  Lord  says  by  Hosea,  bis 
prophet,  "  I  will  be  as  the  dew  on  Israel, " — 
heavenly  dew.  This  is  the  still  small  voice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
whirlwind  of  fleshly  works  and  passions. 

As  the  dew  falls  when  all  is  still,  when  all  is 
wrapped  in  silence,  so  it  is  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh,  with  its  noisy  workings,  that  this  sacred 
unction  uistila  upon  the  soul,  and  causes  it  to 
grow  as  the  lily  and  send  forth  its  fragrant  odors 
as  the  y  uo  uf  Lebanon. 


Let  Christians  then  learn  from  the  foregoing 
considerations  that  still  streams  are  the  deepest, 
let  them  learn  more  and  more  to  be  like  Mary  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  be  more  concerned  in  re- 
ceiving from  him,  than  to  be  offering  the  sacri- 
fice of  fools. "  C.  Phillips. 


QBANYILLB  SHARP. 

"  The  lives  of  some  men  may  be  contemplated 
in  their  opinions  and  private  studies;  of  others, 
in  their  exertions  and  public  concerns.  It  is 
rarely  that  the  world  beholds  the  union  of  un- 
ceasing action  and  unwearied  study  ;  still  more 
rarely  does  it  enjoy  the  sight  of  such  united 
power  devoting  itself,  at  once  meekly  and  reso- 
lutely, in  the  fear  of  God,  to  the  best  good  of 
man.  Yet  such  was  the  character  of  Granville 
Sharp. " 

Such  are  the  remarks  made  by  the  biographer 
of  Mr.  Sharp  io  entering  upon  the  con!i)d<'r!iti(in 
of  his  character — a  character  to  which  I  feel, 
with  depressing  sensibility,  no  justice  can  be 
done  in  the  short  space  allotted  to  these  biiigr»- 
phical  notices.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Ilev. 
Thomas  Sharp,  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  born  in  Durham,  on  the  10th  of  Nov., 
1735.  In  1750  be  left  Durham,  having  been 
apprenticed  to  a  linen  draper  of  London.  At 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  engaged  in  a 
linen  factory,  and  it  was  at  this  period  be  made 
his  first  advances  in  learning.  Having  a  series 
of  controversies  with  a  scholar  in  London,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  upon  some  disputed  doctrinea 
in  the  New  Testament,  his  antagonist  denied  the 
correctness  of  our  translation;  whereupon,  Mr. 
Sharp,  with  that-  singleness  of  purpose  which, 
attended  him  through  life,  to  spare  no  labors  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  immediately  set  upon  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  with  so  much  surcess  that 
he  some  years  afterwards  published  a  small  work 
upon  the  Greek  Article.  A  controversy  of  a 
similar  character  with  a  learned  Jew,  led  him  to 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  June,  1758,  he  obtained  a  subordinate  ap- 
pointment in  the  Ordinance  office.  From  this 
time  to  1765,  little  is  known  of  him,  except  that 
he  was  pushing  his  studies  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  with  untiring 
industry.  In  this  latter  year,  a  circumstance 
happened  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
whole  life,  and  which  has  caused  him  to  bo 
looked  up  to  by  a  grateful  posterity  as  the  pio- 
neer in  the  great  and  glorious  reform,  then  com- 
menced, of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  England  ; 
then  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  and 
finally,  in  1834,  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  1765,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lisle  had 

brought  to  England,  from  Barbadoes,  in  African, 

1  whom  he  claimed  as  his  slave^  by  the  name  of 
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Johnatban  Strong.  He  treated  him  io  a  very 
cruel  manner,  and  beat  him  so  severely  over  the 
head  as  to  cause  his  bead  to  swell ;  from  this  a 
serious  disorder  fell  into  bis  eyes,  and  be  was 
abandoned  by  bis  master  to  tbe  charities  of  the 
world.  In  this  situation  he  applied  to  Wm. 
Sharp,  surgeon,  the  brother  of  Granville,  and  in 
prooops  of  time  was  cured.  When  cured,  bis 
so-called  owner,  who  had,  in  his  sickness,  aban- 
doned him,  met  him,  and  seeing  him  so  well  and 
strong,  claimed  him  as  his  property.  He  fled  to 
some  friends  for  protection,  and  the  knowled<:e 
of  biit  case  soon  came  to  tbe  ears  of  Griinvill« 
Sharp,  and  enlisted  all  the  energies  of  his  soul. 
SufBce  it  to  say  that,  by  great  exertions,  be 
finally  obtained  tbe  full  release  of  tbe  man. 

But  Mr.  Sharp  saw  that  the  case  of  poor 
Strong  was  bat  one  of  many  similar  ca-ses  that 
existed  in  England,  and  of  his  labors  in  this 
great  department  of  humanity,  we  will  quote 
tbe  words  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review:" 

"  Resrardlcss  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  ex- 
posed himself,  both  in  his  person  and  his  for- 
tune, Mr.  Sharp  stood  forward  in  every  case  as 
the  courageous  friend  of  the  poor  Africans  in 
England,  in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  of 
Yorke  and  Talbot,  tbe  attorney  and  solicitor 
general  for  the  time  being.  This  opinion  had 
been  acted  upon  ;  and  so  high  was  its  authority 
that,  after  it  had  been  made  public,  it  was  held 
as  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  that  a  slave, 
neither  by  baptism  nor  arrival  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  acquires  freedom,  but  may  be  legally 
forced  back  to  tbe  plantations.  Discouraged  by 
Judge  Blaokstone,  and  several  other  eminent 
lawyers,  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  three  years  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  the  English  law,  that  be 
might  render  himself  the  more  effectual  advocate 
of  these  friendless  strangers.  In  his  work, 
entitled  'A  Representation  of  the  Injustice  and 
Dangerous  Tendency  of  tolerating  Slavery  in 
England, '  published  in  the  year  1769,  and  after- 
wanJs,  in  his  learned  and  laborious  '  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Villanage,'  he  refuted  the 
opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot  by  unanswerable 
argument.^,  and  neutralized  their  authority  by 
the  counter-opinion  of  the  great  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  who  many  years  before  had  deci- 
ded that,  as  force  could  be  used  against  no  man 
'in  England  without  a  legal  process,  every  slave 
coming  into  England  became  free,  inasmuch  as 
tbe  laws  of  England  recognized  the  distinction 
between  person  and  property  as  perpetual  and 
sacred.  Finally,  in  the  great  case  of  Somerset, 
which  was  argued  at  threediffercntsittings  in  Jan- 
nary,  in  February,  and  in  May  of  the  year  1772 
(the  opinion  of  the  judges  having  been  taken  upon 
the  pleadings,)  it  was  at  last  ascertained  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  law  of  tbe  land,  that,  as  soon  as 
ever  any  slave  set  his  foot  upon  Knglish  terri- 
tory, he  became  free.  Among  the  heroes  and 
•ages  of  British  story,   we  can   think  of  few 


whom  we  should  feel  a  greater  glow  of  honest 
pride  in  claimlnt;  as  an  ancestor,  than  the  man 
to  whom  wo  owe  our  power  of  repeating  with 
truth — 

'  Slarea  caonot  breathe  in  EnfcUnd ;  tf  their  tuogs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
Tbey  toocb  oar  cocnirj  and  their  shacltles  rail. ' " 

After  this,  Mr.  Sharp  interested  hiniFclf  very 
mnch  in  the  cause  of  8l»very  in  Anierica,  and 
corresponded  with  that  great-hearted  philanthro- 
pist Anthony  Beiiezet,  with  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr. 
Rush  and  others.  During  all  this  time  lie  was 
merely  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  office ;  hut  an 
incident  soon  occurred  which  prevented  him  from 
remaining  in  it  any  longer — an  incident  which 
.showed  a  scrupulous  integrity,  a  tran.<<purent 
beauty  of  character,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful  to 
behold.  lie  had  long  witnessed  with  great  soli- 
citude the  difficulties  between  England  and  her 
then  American  colonies,  and  sympathized  en- 
tirely with  the  latter,  justly  holding  the  senti- 
ment "  our  country,  ri/ht  or  wrong,"  to  be  an 
abominable  one.  Accordingly,  in  1774,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  "  A  Declaration  of  the 
People's  Natural  Rights  to  a  share  in  the  Legis- 
lature," the  very  thing  for  which  we  so  strenu- 
ously contended.  When,  therefore,  hostilities 
actually  occurred,  and  he  saw  that  he  would  be 
obliged,  by  his  official  station,  to  be  instrumental 
in  furnishing  munitions  of  war  to  the  troops  of 
bis  own  country,  which  he  deemed  tu  be  in  the 
wrong,  he  at  once  resigned  bis  public  office, 
though  he  had  been  in  it  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  was  fitted  for  no  other  employment — had 
none  in  view — and  had  spent  all  his  paternal  in- 
heritance, and  the  excess  of  his  salary  above  his 
own  wants,  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  philan- 
thropy. How  refreshing  to  witness  such  in- 
stances of  strictly  conscientious  conduct  I  But 
that  God  in  whom  he  trusted  did  not  leave  him 
to  want.  His  brothers,  who  were  in  comfortable 
oircunistances,  highly  applauded  his  course,  and 
cordially  invited  him  to  partake  of  their  bounty 
to  any  extent,  and  for  any  duration.  lie  arccpted 
their  kind  invitation  for  the  time,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits. 

Granville  Sharp  now  took  an  increased  interest 
in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  connection 
with  which  an  instance  of  horrible  cruelty  had 
been  brought  to  light,  which  has  hardly  its  paral- 
lel on  the  page  of  history.  The  ship  Zong  sailed 
from  Africa,  with  440  slaves  on  board,  for  the 
inland  of  Jamaica.  Many  had  died  on  tlio  v  ij- 
age,  and  when  they  got  in  sight  of  Jamaica,  a 
large  number  were  sick.  "  The  master  of  the 
ship  then  culled  together  tbe  officers,  and  told 
them  that,  if  the  sick  slaves  died  a  natural 
death,  tbe  Ipss  would  fall  on  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  but  if  they  were  thrown  alive  into  the  tea, 
it  would  be  tbe  lo^s  of  the  underwriters."  Ac- 
cordingly, they  proceeded  to  their  horrid  work, 
and  actually  threw  overboard  into  the  sea  one 
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HUNDRED    AND    THIKTY-TWO    HUMAN    BEINGS, 

ALIVK !  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  did  luucb 
to  arouse  the  nation  to  the  character  of  the 
abominable  traffic,  and  GranTille  Sharp  never 
ceased  laboring  for  its  abolition  till  he  saw  the 
object  of  bis  wishes  attained. 

Another  event  which  distinguishes  the  life  of 
Mr.  Sharp,  occurred  about  the  year  1787 — it 
was  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  free  blacks 
at  Sierra  Leone.  In  consequenco  of  his  own 
benevolent  exertions,  a  large  nuuiber  of  slaves 
bad  been  freed  in  England,  and  being  brought 
up  to  no  tiade,  they  bccumo  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  public  charity.  These  he  had  sent 
to  Sierra  Leone  at  his  own  expense,  and  thus 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
COLONY  AT  THAT  PLACE.  In  this  same  year 
tho  society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade,  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was 
a  prominent  member,  and  in  wbicli  he  continued 
to  labor  with  un»bated  zeal  rill  his  death.  Soon 
after  this,  a  number  of  Cbristiiins  of  diffrrent 
denomiiintions  conferred  together  abont  forming 
a  Bible  Society,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety," in  180 1,  of  which  Mr.  Sharp  was  the 
first  chairman.  *<  Perhaps  it  would  not  have 
been  possible,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  tho  historian  of 
the  society,  "  to  find,  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions, a  man  in  whom  the  qualities  requisite 
for  the  first  chairman  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  were  so  completely  united,  as  they 
were  in  this  eminent  pbilanthopist."  But  it  is 
not  possible,  in  our  limited  space,  to  go  further 
into  d(;tail  in  the  life  of  this  excellent  man.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  in  every  good  cause— in  every 
thing  tliut  tends  to  honor  God  and  bless  man — 
he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  labored  to  the 
extent  of  his  powers  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  tho  Cih  of  July,  1813. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  write  a  eulogy  upon  BIr. 
Sharp's  character.  What  it  was  will  be  suffi- 
ciently seen  from  this  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 
As  a  scholar,  he  stood  very  high  ;  indeed,  it  was 
wonderful  how  he  accomplished  .so  much  in  litera- 
ture, while  he  labored  so  assiduously  in  every 
prominent  object  of  benevolence.  But  though 
uis  writings  were  ni^raerous,  and  had  many  read- 
ers at  the  time,  and'exerted  great  influence,  yet, 
as  most  of  them  were  pamphlets,  and  were  writ- 
ten for  temporary  purposes,  they  are  not  much 
referred  to  now.  Among  them,  however,  a^e 
many  that  are  not  eplicnioral.  Such  are  his 
"  Remarks  on  Several  Important  Prophecies," 
"Pemarks  on  thciJjKO  of  the  Definite  Article  in 
the  New  Testament"'  "  Remarks  on  Duelling," 
"  An  Account  of  tho  Division  of  the  English  Na- 
tion into  Hundreds  and  Tithings,'*  "On  Per- 
sonal Liberty,"  "  A  Declaration  of  the  People's 
Natural  Right  to  a  Share  of  the  Legislature," 
&o.  &c.  In  his  memoirs,  is  a  list  of  sixty-one 
publications  on  various  subjects  of  law,  religion, 


classical  liter^iture,  murals  and  philantliropy.  In- 
deed,  a  life  of  greater  activity,  usefulness  and 
benevolence,  the  world  has  never  witnessed. — 
Cleveland  i  Literature  of  the  19th  centvry. 

[Froin  the  NatiooAl  Magfltlne.] 
THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Embracing  within  its  pale  more  than  fiftj 
millions  of  people,  and  being  the  national 
Church  of  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the  world's 
affairs,  the  Greek  Church  has  ordinarily  no  little 
interest.  Closely  connected  with  the  origin,  and 
greatly  affecting  and  affected  by  the  results  of 
the  Crimean  war,  it  is  just  now  exciting  much 
more  than  ordinary  interest  and  attention  in  our 
own  country  as  well  as  in  E'ngland  and  the  other 
countries  more  immediately  affected  by  the  oon- 
duct  and  results  of  that  war.  For,  far  distant 
from  the  field  as  we  may  be,  as  republicans  and 
as  Protestants  we  will  be  affected  by  what  ii 
really  the  politico-religious  war  between  Rnssia 
and  Rome — the  seven-hilled  city  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Pefersburgh. 

The  Greek  Church  is  ordinarily  considered  a 
schism  from  the  Latin  or  Romish  Church.  Even 
after  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Roman  empire  from  Rome  to  C<>nstan'inople, 
there  were  hot  and  ill-conceuled  jeuloasies  and 
conflicts  between  the  chief  bishops  (patriarchs) 
of  the  two  cities.  The  pntriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople claimed  higher  dignity  and  superior  autho- 
rity, in  consequence  of  his  being  over  the  see  in 
which  were  the  court  and  the  imperial  residence. 
The  patriarch  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  based 
his  claim  to  the  supremacy  upon  the  antiquity 
and  wealth  of  his  see  and  his  successorship  to 
St.  Peter.  For  several  centuries  there  were  now 
and  then  quite  violent  disturbances  between  these 
dignitaries  and  their  adherents.  In  the  ninth 
century  a  wide  and  most  notable  breach  occurred; 
but  it  was  not  until  in  the  eleventh  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ex-communication  of  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  an  open  and 
entire  separation  took  place  between  the  Churches 
of  the  Levant  and  that  of  the  West.  Prpposala 
have  been  repeatedly  made  for  uniting  the  two 
communions;  but  the  hatred  of  the  Latins  to 
the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins,  has 
hitherto  been  insuperable. 

At  present  the  Greek  Church  embraces  nearly 
all  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia — in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America — and  some  twelve  or  more 
millions  of  people  residing  in  Turkey,  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Africa.  It  includes  a  population  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions, 
and  subsists  in  the  form  of  several  sects  or  divi- 
sions, separated,  however,  by  lesser  differences 
in  doctrine  and  ceremonies  than  the  various  de- 
nominations of  our  Protestant  Church.  The 
largest,  and  to  ua  most  interesting  division,  is  the 
Russian ;  and  after  having  stated,  some   facts 
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with  reference  to  the  Greek  Chnrch  in  general, 
we  shall  add  something  with  respect  to  the  Basso-  ■ 
Greek  Oharch  in  particular — simplj  premising 
that  the  Greek  Church  everywhere,  in  learning 
and  pietj,  is  hardly  the  shadow  of  what  it  was 
in  former  times. 

The  following  statements  will  exhibit  the 
main  tenets  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  do  not 
nsaally  baptize  their  children  until  three,  six, 
ten,  or  even  fifteen  years  of  age;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered almost  sure  damnation  if  they  die  un- 
baptized.  Their  form  of  baptbm  is  a  treble 
immersion.  They  require  the  laity  to  receive  the 
communion  in  both  kinds,  and  administer  it  even 
to  infants.  They  re-baptize  those  admitted  from 
the  Romish  communion  to  their  own.  They 
deny  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son,  insisting  that  it  is  only  from  the  Father. 
They  exclude  from  their  sacraments  the  Romish 
ones  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction,  and 
have  no  superstitious  reverence  fur  the  Host. 
They  deny  that  auricular  confession  (private  con- 
fession to  a  priest)  is  required  by  any  divine 
precept.  They  deny  that  there  is  any  such  place 
as  purgatory,  though  they  pray  for  the  dead. 
They  deny  that  the  Pope  has  any  special  autho- 
rity, and  at  set  times,  in  their  ceremonies,  hand 
him  over  to  the  "  evil  one."  They  have  no  very 
holy  horror  of  dissolutions  of  the  marriage  tic. 
They  condemn,  however,  all  fourth  marriages. 
They  deny  that  either  usury  or  fornication  are 
mortal  sins.  They  hold  that  such  as  may  have 
taken  holy  orders  may  become  laymen  again, 
and  they  approve  the  marriage  of  their  prietits — 
provided  that  they  marry  before  ordination. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  Greek  Church 
is  Episcopal.  The  highest  prelate  over  the 
largest  districts  is  called  a  patriarch,  and  his 
see  vl  patriarchate.  .  At  first,  and  for  some  time, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  the  head  of 
the  entire  Greek  Church ;  but  at  present  his 
authority  is  limited  to  the  Greek  Church  proper — 
a  very  small  part  of  the  whole — there  being  an 
independent  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  another  of 
Antioch,  and  another  of  Alexandria ;  and  there 
being  now,  as  we  shall  soo,  no  such  dignity  over 
the  Russian  dominions.  The  patriarch  is  elected 
by  the  highest  clergy  of  his  patriarchate,  and 
he,  as  well  as  his  electors,  must  be  unmarried. 
In  the  Turkish  dominions  the  election  of  a  patri- 
arch, before  valid,  must  be  confirmed  by  a  grand 
seignor. 

The  clergy  of  the  Greek  Church  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes — the  one  composed  of  the 
priests  or  pastors  proper,  and  the  other  of  the 
monks  and  higher  clergy — bishops,  archbishops, 
and  patriarchs.  A  provision  with  respect  to  the 
first  of  these  classes  is,  that  they  must  oe  married 
before  being  ordained;  and  it  is  said  (though 
difficult  of  verifloation)  that  another  provision — 
founded  doubtless  upon  the  precept  of  Paul  to 
Timothy,  requiring  one  desiring  the  office  of  a 


bishop  to  have  "hin  children  in  snbjection" — 
requires  them  to  be  fathers  I  The  other  class 
may  marry,  but  with  the  loss  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity.  The  clergy  live  on  the  revenue  of 
the  churches,  which  they  manage  to  make  a  very 
considerable  sum. 

Monasticism  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
the  Greek  Church.  Upon  Mount  Athos,  in 
Greece,  is  a  most  celebrated  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  monasteries,  numbering  some  twenty, 
with  many  connected  and  dependent  habitations, 
and  containing  a  population  of  several  thotusands. 
The  bniliiings  are  large,  oftenest  in  the  form  of 
the  Greek  cross,  always  ooonpy  striking  positions, 
and  have  very  much  of  the  military  air.  They 
are  adorned  with  almost  numberless  pictures,  and 
have  the  heads  and  members  of  nearly  all  the 
saints  in  the  calendar — including  the  left  hand 
of  St.  Michael,  "in  good  condition,  diffusing 
an  abundant  and  delightful  odor  ;"  and  the  left 
foot  of  St.  Anne,  "a  right  marvellous  and  savorjf 
relic  !" 

The  monks  are  divided  into  three  progressive 
classes.  On  entering  the  monastery  they  un- 
dergo a  novitiate  of  three  years,  from  which  they 
advance  to  the  lesser  habit;  and  in  mre  instances, 
except  in  the  hour  of  death,  (for  it  is  said  that 
one  dying  with  this  habit  on  him  is  sure  of 
heaven !)  to  the  greattr  habit,  •  .   ' 

The  discipline  of  these  monasteries  is  very 
severe.  The  monks  never  sleep  more  than  five 
or  six  hours  a  day;  never  ta.<te  flesh  meat;  on 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  days  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  have  only  one  meal,  at(d 
on  no  day  more  than  two ;  and  ordinarily,  their 
diet  consists  of  vegetables  and  bread,  boiled  in 
water.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  monks 
are  engaged  in  manual  labor.  "Some  of  us 
pray,  and  the  rest  of  us  work,"  was  the  answer 
tliey  gave  a  recent  traveller,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  their  employment.  A  groat  number 
are  engaged  in  tillage,  others  in  various  handi- 
crafts— manufacturing  articles  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

Convents  are  not  so  onmerous  in  the  Greek 
Church  as  monasteries.  Tho'  nuns  are  in  no  de- 
gree inferior  to  the  monks  in  their  abstemious 
courses  of  life,  their  penance°,  fasts,  prayers, 
and  other  acta  of  devotion.  Their  heads  are 
shaved  close;  their  habit  is  of  black  woolen 
cluth.  Each  one  has  separate  apartments — 
usually  two  room<«— and  those  in  good  circum- 
stances are  allowed  to  keep  a  servant.  They 
spend  their  time  often  in  educating  young  ladies, 
and  occapying  their  leisure  moments  with  needle- 
work. 

The  oeremonies  of  the  Greek  Chureh  arc 
most  like  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
though  in  some  respects  widely  diverse.  They 
have  fetfcts  and  fasts,  high-days  and  holy-days, 
set-days  and  Sundays,  iu  abundance.  Their 
fasti  are  nnoh  more  rigorons  than  those  of  tht 
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Kumau  Cathiilics.  They  address  prayers  to  the 
Virgiu  Mary,  and  iovnko  the  saintgj  but  they 
deny  tliat  they  do  so  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Koiuaii  Catholics. 

(To  b«*«ootiaued.) 


LOST  HOURS. 
The  page  of  lile  is  wet  wilh  teiri 

On  which  I  gaze  to-ni^hi, 
Ami  sitting  here,  apart,  alone, 
'   Beneath  the  flick>?riiig  light, 
I  Sf'e  a  train  of  loni$-li>8l  hours 

In  pale  procession  rise, 
Dpa<l,  vanished  hours,  that  came  to  me 

Pew-iaden  froni  the  skies, 
The  Messengers  or  God,  concealed 

In  Spirit-like  disgui«e. 
What  is  our  life  ?     it  endeth  uut 

With  sum  that  rise  an'l  set, — 
And  these  pale  witnesses  had  been 

Deathless,  immortal  yet, 
Had  they  been  made  but  links  between. 

Yea,  living  links  and  bright  I 
Between  this  strmiiig  being 

That  lieth  in  our  sight. 
And  that  in  which  we  live  to  Uod. 

By  works  of  love — of  light  I 
It  is  a  simple  thinj;  i«  place 

A  prayer  upon  each  hour. 
And  unto  Him  who  I'ormi-d  it,  raise 

The  incense  of  the  flower  I 
It  is  a  simple  thing  to  lift 

'I  he  soul's  quick  glance  above. 
But  human  hearts  so  tried,  so  true, 

How  faint  at  times  ye  prove! 
How  Faith  and  Hope  like  shadows  wane. 

Before  yoo  breathless  move  I 
The  lines  of  life  that  stretch  away 

Unto  the  pastures  green 
And  hill-tops  of  the  heavenly  land 

Lie  round  us  all  unseen ! 
We  do  forget  that  we  ar*  born 

The  children  of  a  King; 
We  trace  it  not  upon  the  hours. 

They  wait  on  outspread  wing; 
Their  heavenly  mission  is  to  us 

A  vain  and  idle  thing  I 

The  lost !  the  lo«t !  I  mourn  for  them, 

In  penitence  and  tears, 
What  Might  thry  not  have  been  T  the  gems 

Crowning  eternal  years  I 


From  Ilousrhold  Words. 
COMFORT. 
Hast  thou  o'er  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  aool 

Seen  tempests  roll  7 
Hast  thou  watched  all  the  hopes  thon  wouldst  hare 
won, 

Fade  one  by  one  1 
Wait  till  the  clouds  are  past,  then  raise  thine  eyes 

To  bluer  skies! 
Hast  thou  gone  sadly  through  a  dreary  night. 

And  found  no  light; 
No  guide,  no  star,  to  cheer  thee  throagb  the  plain — 

No  friend,  save  pain  t 
Wait,  and  thy  soul  shall  see,  when  most  forlorn. 

Rise  a  new  morn. 
Hast  thoa  beneath  another's  stern  control 

Bent  thy  sad  soul. 
And  wasted  sacred  hopi-s  and  precious  tearat 

Yet  calm  thy  fears, 
For  tboo  eaost  gain  even  from  lh«  bitterest  part, 

A  stronger  heart. 


Has  fate  o'erwbplmed  thee  with  some  sodden  blow, 

L»t  thy  tears  flow ; 
But  know  when  storms  are  pas<,  the  heavens  appear 

More  pure,  more  clear; 
And  hope,  when  furthest  from  their  shining  rays. 

For  blighter  days. 

Hatt  thou  foond  life  a  cheat,  and  worn  in  vain 

Its  iron  chain? 
Has  thy  soul  bent  hnneath  earth's  heavy  bond  t 

Look  thou  beyond; 
If  life  is  bitter,  thrre  forever  ahine 

Hoprs  more  divine ! 

Art  thou  alone,  and  does  thy  soul  complain 

It  livek  in  vain? 
Not  vainly  doea  be  live  who  can  endure. 

Oh,  be  thou  sure. 
That  he  who  hopes  and  suffers  here  can  earn 

A  sure  return. 

Hast  thon  found  nought  within  thy  troubled  life 

Save  inward  strife? 
Hast  thou  found  all  she  piomised  thee  deceit. 

And  hope  a  cheat  7 
Endure,  and  there  shall  dawn  within  thy  breast. 

Eternal  rest ! 


THE  AB08E  OF  OPIUM. 

The  habitual  use  of  the  pireparatioiis  of  opinm 
as  a  means  of  intoxication,  is  an  evil,  the  extent 
of  which  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  medical 
profession,  or  by  the  community  at  large.  There 
are  shops  in  the  outskirts  of  our  large  cities  in 
which  the  sale  of  laudanum  forms  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  business.  These  peddle  it 
out  to  every  poor  victim,  who  can  produce  a  few 
pennies  to  purchase  a  temporary  relief  from  im- 
aginary pains.  So  comniou  is  this  article  of 
trade,  that  even  little  children  are  furnished  with 
it,  on  application,  as  if  it  was  the  most  harmless 
drug.  It  is  sold  in  these  shops  at  half  the 
price  maintained  by  respectable  establishments, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  intoxicating 
effects  are  sought  by  many,  who  use  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  alcoholic  drinks.  Individuals  who 
would  shrink  from  the  habitual  use  of  spirituoiu 
liquors  employ  this  medicine,  under  a  false  per- 
suasion that  it  is  useful  or  necessary  to  allay 
some  symptoms  of  a  chronic  di!<ease,  until  they 
become  victims  to  one  of  the  worst  of  habits. 
There  is  scarcely  an  apothecary  in  our  large 
citiey  who  cannot  relate  instances  of  opium  in- 
toxication that  have  come  under  his  own  notice, 
and  been  served  at  his  own  counter.  Females 
afflicted  with  chronic  disease;  widows  bereft  of 
their  earthly  support;  inebriates  who  have  aban- 
doned the  bottle;  lovers  disappointed  in  their 
hopes ;  flee  to  this  powerful  drug,  either  in  its 
crude  form,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  some  of 
its  salts,  to  relieve  their  pain  of  body  or  mind, 
or  to  take  the  place  of  another  repudiated  stimu- 
lant. Such  too  is  the  morbid  taste  of  these,  that 
they  think  they  require  the  soporific  influence  of 
opium  (0  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  life  enjoy- 
ment, just  as  the  drunkard  i'i  wedded  to  his  cup, 
or  the  tobaoco-aser  to  the  weed. 
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The  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  indulgence  is 
liable  to  increase  in  proportion  as  legal  jreetric- 
tions  are  placed  upon  the  sale  nf  alcoholic  stiinn- 
lants.  By  these  legal  re-ttriatiuns,  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  also  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  the  druggist  und  apothecary.  With  him  retitH 
in  great  measure  the  necessary  discrimination  as 
to  the  Bale  of  these  powerful  agents;  he  must 
endeavor  to  draw  the  line  between  the  purchaser, 
who  seeks  them  for  an  unJue  indulgence  in  their 
intoxicating  effects,  and  he  who  will  apply  them 
to  legitimate  uses  in  disease.  That  this  is  a  diffi- 
cult duty  cannot  be  denied,  and  its  observance 
implies  the  exercise  of  great  care  and  tact,  as 
Well  as  of  moral  courage. 

Who  would  sell  an  ounce  of  laudanum  to  an 
applicant,  whose  intention  to  commit  suicide  was 
apparent?  And  yet  how  oilen  is  it  sold  to  indi- 
viduals, who  are  only  protracting  their  suicide, 
by  the  dumoraliziDg  and  dissipating  habits  of 
taking  it  in  small  and  gradually  increasing 
quantities^ 

The  responsibility  for  many  cases  of  haUtual 
intoxication,  both  with  alotihol  and  opiuiu,  rests 
with  the  pbytiician  ;  almost  every  apothecary  of 
large  expericni.-e  has  met  with  instances  in  which 
the  parties  attribute  their  habits  to  the  use  of 
these  agents  for  the  first  time,  under  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  when  it  has  been  persisted  in  in 
some  chronic  case,  till  it  has  become  almost  im- 
possible to  desist  from  the  indulgence. 

A  habit  among  laudanum  takers,  which  evinces 
the  care  with  which  the  practic  is  concealed  from 
the  apothecary,  has  fallen  under  the  writer's  no- 
tice. A  small  well-washed  vial  is  presented  at 
the  counter,  and  laudanum  demanded ;  it  is  fur- 
nished, and  labelled  by  the  seller.  The  buyer 
oonsiimes  it  all  in  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  most; 
he  removes  the  label,  cleanses  the  vial  again,  and 
presents  it  at  another  store,  with  the  same  re-' 
quest;  and  after  it  is  used,  he  goes  to  a  third, 
and  so  on,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  stores,  til!  he  comes 
to  the  Grst  again,  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  origi- 
nal presentation ;  he  may  not  be  recognized  at 
cither  place  till  months,  or  even  years  have 
rolled  away,  and  his  shrivelling  skin,  lemon-co- 
lored complexion,  contracted  pupil,  and  tremu- 
lous limbs  mark  him  as  a  confirmed  victim  of 
this  dangerous  habit.  The  apothecarjj  having 
found  out  his  custonier,  remonstrates,  but  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  he  will  buy  somewhere, 
and  that  acute  pain  and  misery  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  abstinence,  feels  perhaps  that  it  is 
justifiable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  sell;  and 
thus  do  the  days  and  weeks  go  on,  till  the  habit 
and  its  victim  alike  disappear. 

The  moral  responsibility  connected  with  the 
question  of  prescribing  and  dispensing  opium, 
may  be  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  acknow- 
ledged; and  the  few  remarks  here  presented  are 
designed  to  awaken  an  interest  among  those  who 
by  position  and  pursuits  are  beat  qualified  to  ex- 


ercise a  wholesome  influence  npon  it.— /Vucttco/ 
Pharmary,  hjf  E.  Purrith. 

THB  CAVE  or  THE  WINDS.  , 

Did  the  reader  ever  go  into  "  The  Cave  of  the 
Winds"  at  Niagara?  That's  a  bath  to  talk  of 
as  long  as  one  lives.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  take 
you  throuiih  it. 

From  the  Canada  side  you  see  a  divi>iion  of 
the  American   Fall  next  to  Goat  Island,  where 
what  appears  to  be  (he  heaviest  part  of  the  great 
column  of  water  is  cut  off  by  a  projection  of  this 
dam,  dashing  with  a  thundering  roar  upon  the 
rocks  below.     Here  its  foam  and  spray  mingles 
with   that  of  the  main  sheet,  so  as  to  seem  con- 
tinuous from  the  opposite  side.     The  conimou 
pictures  of  the  Falls  show  this  distinctly.     But 
there  is  a  space  between  the  two  columns  where 
a  man  of  good  nerves  can  sit,  and,  looking  up- 
ward between  the  showers  of  foam,  see  the  white 
rolling  arch  of  the  mighty  torrent  turning  with 
slow  majesty  into  the  gulf  below.     That  is  the 
extreme  venture  of  the  experienced  guide  who 
conducts  you  through  "TheCaveof  the  Winds." 
Bat  now  we  are  standing  on  the  cliffs  above, 
and  to  get  down  we  enter  at  the  top  of  a  round 
tower,  by  which  you  descend  a  narrow   spiral 
staircase,  wondering,  after  a  while,  if  there  is 
any  bottom  to  it.     You  may  meet  other  parties 
hiilf-way,  coming  up,  and  ask  them  that  question, 
and   perhaps  receive  the  same  reply  that  I  did: 
"  Is  there  any  top  to  this  screw  concern  ?"  Down 
further  and   farther.     Finally,  you  emerge  on 
the  slopii^  bauks  under  the  cliffs,  three-fourths 
of  the  distance  to  the  river.     Loose  rocks,  drip- 
ping water,  hang  above  you,  and  you  tremble  for 
your  crown.     They  seem  to  stick  together  with- 
out means  of  visible  support,  but  the  guide  tells 
you  they  never  fall  in  the  summer.     He  threw 
a  small  stone  against  them  to  prove  it,  and 
brought  down  a  peck  of  fragments,  which  caused 
me  to  fix   my  bathing  cap  more  firmly   on  my 
head.     I   then  discovered  that   the  crown  was 
torn  out  of  it.     The  guide  furnishes  the  bathing 
clothes,  and  charges  a  dollar  for^is  company. 

Down  a  rude  flight  of  steps,  holding  on  like 
death  to  the  'f  ingle  banister  doubtfully  fastened 
on  the  inner  side.  A  good  jerk,  you  think, 
would  break  it  down,  and  send  you  whirling  into 
the  foaming  gulf.  I  was  reminded  of  boys  try* 
ing  the  ice  on  a  mill-dam — "when  she  cracks, 
she's  strong."  Guide  instructs  you  to  cover 
your  mouth  with  your  left  hand,  or  the  wind 
and  spray  will  take  your  breath.  Down  comes 
a  barrel  of  water  on  your  head,  and  up  into  your 
face  a  young  hurricane  of  blinding  foam.  You 
stop,  and  if  there  were  not  others  behind  you 
would  go  back,  and  leave  the  cave  to  its  own 
amphibious  gods.  But  you  don't  want  to  look 
like  a  coward,  so  yon  go  on,  thinking  yourself  a 
fool.    Turn  aside  a  little,  and  down  another 
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flight  of  uckctj  steps,  and  thea  on  a  level 
twt;iit;  or  thirty  feet  through  such  a  water-pelt- 
ing and  tempest  of  foam  as  no  hnman  invention 
oould  ever  get  up.  It  comes  from  no  certain, 
)»ut  alirajs  from  the  least-expected  quarter.  Just 
when  you  open  your  mouth  to  speak,  or  your 
eyes  to  look,  then  you  aei  it  like  grupe-sliot  from 
the  Malakoff  tower.  Now  yon  are  completely 
in  the  cave,  sheltered  by  a  projecting  rock,  and 
you  shout  and  laugh  in  the  ecstasy  of  enjoyment 
and  wonder.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  stood  on 
the  cliffs,  hot  and  sweating  under  a  sultry  soa^ 
and  ready  to  sink  with  weakne'ifi.  Now  you  are 
fresh  and  invigorated  in  every  joint  and  faculty. 
You  huve  caught  some  of  the  torrent's  own 
strength  and  spirit.  Sublime  and  terrific,  but 
its  glory  overcomes  all  fear. 

ACu)r .  a  tew  moment's  rest,  you  clamber 
through  a  crevice  under  magnificent  showers. 
Here  is  another  board  with  a  single  banister, 
and  holding  on  with  the  consciousness  that  your 
life  h  in  that  grasp,  you  crawl  and  drag  yourixjlf 
out  «u  ttlj^ rocks  at  the  foot  of  either  divitiiDD  of 
this  mighty  Fall.  There  you  sit  and  look  up  as 
you  can.  The  foam  boils  and  lashes  all  around 
you.  The  water-spirits,  angry  at  your  intrusion, 
whirl  clods  of  spray  into  your  eyes.  Down 
from  above  drives  the  furious  water-blast.  You 
know  it  is  a  dangerous  spot,  and  that  to  unclasp 
a  finger  may  be  fatal  in  an  instant ;  but  0  how 
sublime !  How  it  mocks  words !  Over  and  on 
comes  the  rolling  flood,  perpetual,  exhaustkss. 
Its  misty  brow  is  among  the  clouds.  And  it  has 
roll&l  there  for  ages. 


less,  has  almost  the  constancy  and  sovereignty 
of  a  universal  law.  The  seeds  of  that  definite 
form  which  each  individual  life  eventually  as- 
sumes, will  be  found  to  lie  itithin  its  early  his- 
tory. The  future  is  never  accidental  and  ca- 
pricious— a  void  filled  up  with  materials,  ga- 
thered according  to  no  principle  and  disposed 
without  order  or  law.  It  is  rather  the  natural 
product  of  elements  which  existed  and  acted  id 
the  earlier  period  of  life.  The  present  and  the 
future  stand  almost  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  Events,  influences,  incidents  in  the  one, 
largely  contribute  to  make  the  other  what  it 
ultimately  becomes.  Usually  a  man's  eirly 
life  and  position  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
germ  and  to  furnish  the  true  interpretation  of 
his  future  character  in  history. 

MEDICAL  VIBTUES  OF  FAB8I.ET. 

Two  physicians  of  Paris  have  published  a 
memoir,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make^knowa 
the  immediate  resources  which  the  paling  art 
may  draw  from  the  seed  of  parsley.  This  com- 
mon indigenous  plant  possesses  incontestible 
febrifuge  qualities  or  properties ;  the  decoction 
of  its  seed  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  cin- 
chona, and  the  active  principle  which  has  been 
drawn  from  it,  and  which  they  designate  under 
'  the  name  of  apiol,  is  equivalent  to  quinine  in 
the  treatment  of  the  local  intermittent  fevers. 


rou  clamber  back,  and  emerging:  upon  the 
other  side,  ascend  the  stairs,  <;Iad^  get  out 
alive — and  in  another  instant  askinp;  yovraulf, 
"  Why  did  I  not  stay  longer  in  the  midst  of  that 
grand  and  glorious  scene  f" 

Though  you  were  there  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
you  will  nck'er  forget  it,  and  the  probabili^v  is 
that  you  will  ncvor  make  the  venture  aguiu:— 
Xalional  Mchjazine. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARECTS 
Floob  ABO  .Mbal. — ^The  Flonr  market  ii  yrrj  duU, 

anil  Floor  is  frreiy  offered  at  $8  75  per  bbl.    There  i* 

a  fair  inquiry  from  retailt-ri  and  bukera  at  $9  50  to 
'  $10  for  extia   and  fancy  brands.     Rye  Flour  is  dull 
'■  at  $6  37,  .ind  Corn  Meal  at  $4  00  prr  bbl. 
I      GaAiit. — There  i«  t  i^ood  supply  ot  Wbratv  but  prices 
'  are  atill  droopiiiK.    Millers  only  offer  for  Sotitb^nland 

Pennsylvania  red,  $1  95  a  $2  00, and  $3  10'»  ajJk  for 
I  prime  white.  Rye  is  in  steady  demand  at'tlStS  per 
;  bushel.  Corn  is  dull.  Sales  of  old  yellow  at  97  a  aSc 
!  and  new  yellow  at  from  75  to  81c.    Oats  are  dull  at 

41  a  42c  per  bushel  for  Delaware,  and  42c  for  Penna. 


ror. 


extr: 

The  outwariand  the  inward  aspects  of  every 
earthly  course  ai%  mysteriously  related  to  each 
other.  Tho  age,  the  country,  the  physical  or- 
ganisation, education,  society,  and  tho  like, 
exert  an  acknowledged  influence  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  a  human 
being.  Native  force  of  character  may  rise  above 
the  accident  of  birth  and  early  position  and. all 
the  external  conditions  by  which  tho  soul  is 
limited,  so  that  it  can  never  be  predicted  with 
certainty,  from  any  given  circumstances,  what  a 
man's  future  life  shall  be,  because  we  can  never 
foresee  how  tho  action  of  these  circumstances 
may  be  modified,  and  what  minute  and  delicate 
influences  may  either  neutralizo  or  assist  their 
effect  iu  the  progress  of  years.  But  the  faot  of 
dependence  and  of  moral  causation,  never  the 


AFEMALK  Friend,  well  qualified,  would  like  to 
engage  as  Housekeeper;  the  family  of  a  Friend 
preferred.  Enquire  at  the  office  of  the  Publisher,  104 
Sioulb  Fifth,  below  Spruce  St. 

12th  mo,  8lh — 3t. 

"uiEsfERFiELD    BOARDING    SCHOOL    FOR 
BOYS.— The  Wiatei  term  of  ih  s  Insiitution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  18S5,  an4 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seveniy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  midiile  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIUGWAY, 
Croaswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  K.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  185S-3m.  pd. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Sesaioo  of 
LONOON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  ROYS  on  the  Stb  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twrnty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particnlars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  PnuripU, 

Oth  mo.  22.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chett«r  Co.,  Pa. 

Merrikew  U  Tboin|iiaa  Printefs,  Merehaat  ah.  4tb. 
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The  foUowiog  letter,  having  reference  to  a  pre- 
ceding journey,  is  taken  from  J.  Kenej's  Jour- 
nal, dated  9th  of  8d  mo.  1885. 

*'  Dear  Fbibnd  : — I  have  several  times  since 
my  return  home  reonrred  to  thy  request  that  I 
would  write  to  thee.  After  I  had  gone  through 
my  Tiait  and  retired  from  the  field  of  action,  it 
seemed  as  tbongh  I  was  nnfit  for  anything  but 
to  be  retired  and  quiet.  And  this  continues  to 
be  much  the  state  in  which  I  am  landed.  I  may 
bay,  however,  that  at  no  time  of  my  life  have  I 
Alt  a  stronger  solicitude,  that  the  pure  princi- 
•v^ifc  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
^ight  be  rightly  aoderstood  and  honestly  em- 
braced, than  since  Lhave  been  released  from  the 
late  arduous  joarney.  Were  this  the  case  the 
world  over,  the  human  family  would  feel  that 
they  were  all  one  happy  brotherhood  ;  and  kind- 
ness and  harmony  would  reign  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  thQ  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Convinced  I  am,  that 'all  which  has  yet  been 
known  of  the  brightness  and  glory  of  God's  re- 
deemii^  power,  would  be  but  as  the  twilight  of 
'Ufiyruiug  compared  with  a  meridian  sun.  Yes, 
my  dear  fnend,  if  the  sonls  of  mankind  were 
emancipated  from  the  miserable  dominion  of  the 
animal  spirit,  and  perfectly  nnited  with  the 
Word  of  life,  a  new  order  of  things  would  be 
introduced.  Instead  of  being  bound  down  by 
pride  and  prejudice,  eveir  faculty  would  be 
brought  to  the  clearness  of  the  light  of  Truth ; 
and  all  the  creation  of  Gk>d  would  be  seen  as  the 
product  of  unlimited  power  and  wisdom.  In 
this  heavenly  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  works 
of  Omnipotence,  being  ourselves  a  part  of  the 
same,  we  should  freely  admit,  that  the  one-half 
had  never  been  told  ns  of  the  perfeetion  of  his 
ordtfand  government. 

To  see  my  fellow  ereatares  nraddliog  along  in 
this  world,  the  slaves  of  every  passion,  and 
bliadly  expecting  to  improve  their  happiness  by 


heaping  up  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  sometimes  almost  overpowers 
every  faculty,  and  I  feel  as  if  i  could  say  to  my 
great  and  benevolent  Creator,  How  long,  0  thou 
of  infinite  power  and  majesty,  wilt  thou  suffer 
thy  erring  and  transgressing  creatures  thus  to 
put  darkness  for  light,  evil  for  good,  and  mis- 
ery for  happiness  f  Shall  the  human  family, 
who  are  the  declared  objecte  of  thy  redeeming 
lore,  never  rise  above  their  present  corrupted 
and  sorrowful  condition  7  Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  is  doubtless  se- 
cretly and  powerfully  acting  his  own  blessed 
part ; — and  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the 
south,  and  sit  down  with  his  gathered  host  in 
the  heavenly  kingdom. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  aid  of  this  glori- 
ous work,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  female 
part  of  society  will  be  brought  out  into  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  pure  and  glorious  gift,  to  the  edifi- 
cation and  comfort  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  I 
think,  too,  that  I  can  see  in  the  all  powerfbl  pro- 
gress of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  will  be  a  still 
more  effectual  shining  of  all  formal  professors 
and  professions, — that  those  who  have  been  at- 
tempting to  promote  the  Lord's  work  in  their 
own  will  and  wisdom,  will  be  removed  out  of  the 
way,— -and  all  that  tends  to  darken  the  counsel 
of  Ood  in  the  souls  of  the  people,  and  to  lead 
to  a  dependence  upon  outward  and  elementary 
means,  will  be  understood  to  number  among  the 
ministers  of  anti>Christ. 

Having  this  ftith  I  feel  abundantly  convinced 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  are  in  a  very  respon- 
sible station.  We  have  been  brought  to  a  more 
full  and  clear  profession  of  a  belief  in  the  in- 
ward revelation  of  God  to  the  souls  of  men, 
than  any  other  class  of  Christian  profetsors. 
Hence,  it  must  be  expected  that  we  should  dem- 
onstrate the  correctness  of  our  principles  by  oar 
practice.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  should) 
show  to  others,  that  with  all  this  profession  wa- 
are  living  in  the  gratification  of  the  carnal  mind,, 
and  are  fulfilling  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, — ^it  may 
be  said  to  ns.  Yon  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  have  I  known,  and  you  will  I  punisk. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  fi-om  what  l  hava-seen 
and  felt,  I  cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  an 
important  body  are  comin*  forth  from  among  onr 
beloved  young  peciple,  who,  seeing  the  beauty 
and  excellency  of  tha  Christian  pi^,  will  be  ia 
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earnest  to  walk  in  it.  I  am,  however,  often  con- 
cerned for  these,  lest  they  shonld  be  led  off  by 
fiilse  lights  and  visionary  opinions.  If  tbey 
were  brought  to  understand  that  the  grciat  work 
of  the  soul's  redemption  can  only  be  p^ected 
by  yielding  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  it  is  the  teaching  of  this  Spirit  which  calls 
us  to  stand  separate  from  the  improper  indul- 
gence of  the  animal  spirit, — they  would  soon  see 
into  the  glorious  oonsequeace  of  their  obedience 
to  all  its  impressions  and  calls  of  duty. 

I  have  also  been  led,  in  my  retired  moments, 
to  admire  the  clear  and  perfect  understanding 
which  our  worthy  predecessors  had,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  gospel  dispensation.     We  find  them 
coming  out  from  under  a  formal   ministry,  and 
bearing  a  faithful  testimony  against  it.     Tbey 
fully  believed,  that   all  true  ministry  was  the 
fruit  of  the  divine  gift  of  God  to  man ;  and  that, 
as  this  gift  was  freely  given,  so  those  who  re- 
ceived it  were  freely  to  minister,  as  tbey  should 
be  led  by  it.  But  they  were  aware,  that  no  man 
could  command  the  movements  of  this  divine 
and  all-BuflSicieat  principle.     They  that  were  fur- 
nished with  it,  were  to  wait  upon  it,  and  minis- 
ter only  when  and  as  they  should  be  thereunto 
moved  by  it.     Hence,  they  were  led  to  sit  down 
together  in  silence,  that  they  might  wait  upon 
God  to  put  them  forth,  and  nut  run  or  speak  4n 
their  own  wills.     This  state  of  silent  waiting 
was  found  to  be  profitable  for  every  one  to  enter 
into,  because  therein  every  individual  was  fur- 
nished with  an  opportunity  secretly  to  worship 
God  in  the  spirit,  according  to  the  qualification 
received  of  him  at  the  time.     Our  predecessors 
were  enlightened  to  see,  that  prayer,  in  order  to 
be  acceptable   to  God,  must  be  dictated  by  bia 
own  blessed  spirit  immediately  moving  thereunto. 
Hence   all  those  forms  of  prayer  which  were 
commonly  used  among  other  professors,  were  to 
them  little  better  than  more  idolatry.     So  also 
in  regard  to  the  custom  of  singing.    They  could 
not  believe  that  the  matter  expreased  with  a  mu- 
sical tone  of  the  voice,  was  rendered  any  more 
acceptable  to  God  from  the  mere  sound  of  words 
so  modulated ;   and   therefore  they  rejected  all 
those  outward  forms  of  singing  and  musie  in 
their  solemn  meetings ;  preferring  a  silent  in- 
troversion of  mind  in  sincerity  of  heart,  and  an 
inward  spiritual   devotion,  to  all  outward  and 
formal  acts.  Not  only  as  related  to  their  solemn 
.meetings,  did   they  leave  the   customs  of  other 
•professors  ;  but  when  these  called  the  scriptures 
the  word  of  God,  and  held  it  as  their  belief  that 
none  conld  be  saved  unless  they  were  furnished 
with  the  book, — Friends  knew  and  declared  that 
the  scriptures  taught  very  different  doctrines. 
Indeed  it  is  admirable  with  what  clearness  their 
minds  were  opened   on  all-important  subjects ; 
so  that  they  seemed^  be  alive  to  everything 
that  militated  against  the  advancement  of  the 
pure  and  rigbteouB  prinoiples  and  testimonies  of 


the  gospel  of  Christ.  Trusting  in  and  ftUowing 
the  same  holy  guide,  X  am  persuaded  that,  we  of 
the  present  time,  may  in  like  manner  perform 
the  work  of  our  day.  Jesse  Kebset." 

Btnj  fram  ientj't  MurmUrM. 

If  there  is  any  doctrine  that  is  of  greater 
value  to  mankind  than  another,  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  rtodatioa  to  man.  This  is  the  &ct, 
because  this  doctrine  seems  to  support  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is  a  living,  ditceminff,  and  ever-ac- 
tive principle,  and  is  always  present  in  the  mind, 
and  has  power  in  itself  capable  of  keeping  the 
mind  sensible  of  its  duty  to  God  and  also  to 
man.  Take  away  this  active  spiritual  Monitor, 
and  place  our  duties  in  a  written  form,  and  in 
that  case  we  may  attend  to  the  obligations  that 
are  written,  just  when  it  happens  to  fit  our  in- 
clination' Under  such  circumstances  we  may 
readily  see  that  duties  which  may  be  admitted 
to  be  of  the  first  importance,  would  be  very  of- 
ten neglected.  But,  according  to  the  views  of 
Friends,  those  who  believe  in  Divine  revelation 
have  a  teacher  within  them  by  which  they  are 
ever  kept  sensible  of  tiie  will  of  God ;  and  un- 
less they  wilfully  rebel  against  the  light  that 
makes  manifest  their  duties,  they  are  walking  in 
it,  and  therefore  know  that  they  are  approved 
by  it.  These  have  the  evidence  of  the  Spirit  it- 
self bearing  witness  with  their  spirits,  that  they 
are  the  children  of  the  Light  and  of  the  day. 

The  religion  of  these  possessors  is  therefore 
not  built  upon  a  written  dead  testimony  ;  but 
is  a  religion  that  is  always  kept  alive  in  the  asnl 
by  the  presence  of  the  spirit^f  God.  Now  the 
professor  of  this  religion  knows  daily  whether 
he  is  in  an  acceptable  state  with  his  Lord  and 
Master,  or  not.  If  he  is,  it  is  because  he  has 
entered  into  the  Divine  mind,  and  it  is  bis  com- 
fort to  feel  a  peaceful  quiet.  Such  are  not  beat- 
ing the  air,  nor  are  they  in  any  doubt  about 
themselves.  They  have*  Christ  the  true  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world ;  and  being  in  and  under  his  gov^nment, 
they  are  his  subjects,  and  therefore  knAw  thttt 
they  are  members  of  his  church  and  kingdom. 
It  is  in  this  state  that  the  saints  of  God  can 
"  rejoice  evermore,  and  pray  without  ceasing." 
That  is,  they  are  always  in  that  state  which 
agrees  with  the  Divine  mind,  and  this  is  a  state 
of  prayer  without  ceasing :  and  hence  also  in 
everything  they  can  give  thanks.  Now  it  is  by 
this  kind  of  spiritual  and  practical  knowledge 
that  the  real  followers  of  Christ  become  true 
Christians.  Tbey  have  entered  into  the  New- 
covenant  state,  in  which  old  things  are  done 
away,  and  all  things  become  new,  and  all  things 
of  God.  These  are  such  Christians  as  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  mere  externals  of  religion ; 
because,  haying  a  living  knowledge  of  the  im> 
mortal  and  eternal  life,  any  thing  short  of  this 
ii  a«  bat  the  shadow  without  the  substaace. 
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Snch  is  the  roligiotM  ezperienoe  of  the  faith- 
fol  SODS  of  Ood.  It  waB  the  happy  state  of  the 
apoetlea  of  Jeflns  Christ ;  and  henee  they  eoald 
say,  "  We  know  that  the  son  of  Qod  is  come, 
and  that  he  hath  'givei)  us  an  understanding, 
that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we'are 
in  him  that  is  true."  Such  is  the  religion  of 
vital  Christianity;  and  with  these  a  knowledge 
of  the  will  of  Ood  is  ever  present,  and  they  need 
not  that  any  man  should  teach  them  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  because  the  anointing  which  they 
have  received  abides  with  them,  and  is  "  Tnith, 
and  is  no  lie." 


THX  HAPPT  MAN. 

That  hath  learned  to  read  himself  tnore  than 
all  books  ;  and  hath  so  taken  out  this  lesson  that 
he  can  never  forget  it ;  that  kt^owa  the  wOrld, 
and  cares  not  for  it ;  that  after  many  traverses  of 
thoughts,  is  grown  to  know  what  he  may  trust 
to,  and  stands  now  equally  armed  for  all  events ; 
that  hath  got  the  mastery  at  home,  so  as  be  can 
cross  his  will  without  a  mutiny,  and  so  please  it, 
that  he  makes  it  not  a  wanton :  that  in  earthly 
things  wishes  no  more  than  nature ;  in  spiritual, 
is  ever  graciously  ambitious ;  that'  for  his  con- 
dition, stands  on  his  own  feet,  not  needing  to 
lean  upon  the  great;  and  so  can  frame  bis 
thoughts  to  his  estate,  that  when  he  hath  least, 
he  cannot  want,  because  he  is  as  free  from  desire, 
as  superfluity ;  that  he  hath  seasonably  broken 
the  headstrong  restiness  of  prosperity,  and  can 
now  manage  it  at  pleasure?  Upon  whom  all 
smallercrosses  light  as  hailstones  upon  a  roof:  and 
for  the  greater  calamities,  he  can  take  them  as 
tributes  of  life,  and  tokens  of  love ;  and  if  his 
ship  be  tossed,  yet  is  he  sure  his  anchor  is  fast. 
If  all  the  world  were  his,  he  could  be  no  other 
than  he  is,  no  whit  gladder  of  himself,  no  whit 
higher  in  his  carriage,  because  he  knows  content- 
ment is  not  in  the  things  he  hath,  but  in  the 
mind  that  values  them.  The  powers  of  his  reso- 
lution can  either  multiply,  or  subtract  at  pleasure. 
He  can  make  his  cottage  a  manor,  or  a  palace 
when  he  lists;  and  his  homeclose  a  large  domin- 
ion ;  his  stained  cloth,  arras  ;  his  earth,  plate ; 
and  can  see  state  in  the  attendance  of  one  ser- 
vant :  as  one  hath  learned  a  man's  greatness  or 
baseness  is  in  himself;  and  in  this  he  may  even 
contest  with  the  proud,  that  he  thinks  his  own 
the  best.  Or  if  he  must  be  outwardly  great  he 
can  but  turn  the  other  end  of  the  glass,  and 
make  his  stately  manor  a  low  and  straight  cot- 
tage; and  in  all  his  costly  furniture  be  can  see 
not  richness  hot  use.  He  can  see  dross  in  the 
best  ^etal,  and  earth  through  the  best  cloths  : 
and  in  all  his  troop  he  can  see  himself  his  own 
serrant.  He  lives  qnietly  at  home,  out  of  the 
noise  of  the  world,  and  he  loves  to  enjoy  him- 
self always,  and  sometimes  his  friend,  and  hath 
as  full  scope  (o  his  thoughts  as  to  his  eyes.    He 


walks  ever  evea  in  the  midway  betwixt  hope* 
and  fears,  resolved  to  fear  nothing  but  Qnd,  to 
hope  for  nothing  but  that  which  he  must  have. 
He  hath  a  wise  and  virtuous  mind  in  a  services* 
ble  body ;  which,  that  bettor  part  afTeots  as  a 
present  servant  and  a  future  companion,  so 
cherishing  his  flesh,  as  one  that  would  scorn  to 
be  all  flesh.  He  hath  no  enemies ;  not  for  that 
all  love  him,  but  beoaose  he  knows  to  make  a 
gain  of  malice.  He  is  not  so  engaged  to  any 
earthly  thing  that  two  cannot  part  on  even  terms; 
there  is  neither  laughter  in  their  meeting,  nor  in 
their  shaking  hands,  tears.  He  keeps  ever  th« 
best  company,  the  Qod  of  spirits,  and  the  spirits 
of  that'Ood,  whom  he  entertains  continually  in 
an  awful  familiarity,  not  being  hindered  either 
with  too  much  light  or  with  none  at  all.  His 
conscience  and  his  hands  are  friends,  and  (what 
devil  soever  tempt  him)  will  not  fall  out.  That 
divine  part  goes  ever  uprightly  and  freely,  not 
stooping  under  the  burthen  of  a  willing  sin,  not 
fettered  with  the  gyves  of  unjust  scruples;  h« 
could  not,  if  he  would  run  away  from  himself,  or 
from  Otud  ;  not  oaring  from  whom  he  is  hid  so  he 
may  look  these  two  in  the  face.  Censuresand  ap- 
plauses are  passengers  to  him,  not  guests :  his  ear  is 
their  thoroughfare,  not  .their  harbor;  he  hath 
learned  to  fetch  both  his  counsel  and  his  sen- 
tence from  his  own  breast.  He  doth  not  layi 
weight  upon  his  own  shoulder,  as  one  that  loves 
to  torment  himself  with  the  honor  of  much  em- 
ployment ;  but  as  he  makes  work  his  game,  so 
doth  he  not  list  to  make  himself  work.  Uis  strife 
is  ever  to  redeem  and  not  to  spend  timOi  ft  is 
bis  trade  to  do  good,  and  to  think  of  il  as-his 
recreation.  He  hath  hands  enough  for  himself 
and  others,  which  are  ever  stretched  forth  for 
benefioence,  not  for  need.  Ho  walks  cheerfully 
the  way  that  God  hath  chalked,  and  never  wishes 
it  more  wide  or  more  smooth.  Those  very  tempt- 
ations whereby  he  is  foiled,  strengthen  him;  . 
he  comes  forth  crowned,  and  triumphing  out  of 
the  spiritual  battles,  and  those  soars  that  he  hatb, 
make  him  beautiful.  His  soul  is  every  day  dilated 
to  receive  that  God  in  whom  be  is,  and  hath  at- 
tained to  love  himself  for  God,  and  God  for  his 
own  sake.  His  eyes  stick  so  fast  in  heaven,  that 
no  earthly  object  can  remove  them;  yea,  his 
whole  self  is  there  before  his  time ;  and  sees  with 
Stephen,  and  bears  with  Paul,  and  enjoys  with 
Lazarus,  the  glory  that  he  shall  have ;  and  takes 
possession  before  hand  of  his  room  amongst  the 
saints;  and  these  heavenly  coatentments  have 
80  taken  him  up,  that  now  he  looks  down  dis- 
pleasedly upon-  the  earth,  as  the  regions  of  his 
sorrow  and  banishment;-  yet  joying  more  in  hope 
than  troubled  with  the  sense  of  evil,  beholds  it  no 
great  matter  to  live,  and  the  greatest  business  to 
die  :  and  is  so  well  acquainted  with  his  last  guest, 
that  he  fears  no  nnkindness  from  him ;  neither 
makes  he  any  other  of  dying,  than  of  walking 
home  when  he  is  abroad,  or  going  to  bed  when 
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he  is  WMTj  of  the  day.  He  u  well  proTided  lor 
both  worlds,  and  ia  sure  of  peaoe  here,  of  glory 
hereafter;  and  therefore  hath  a  light  heart  and 
a  oheerful  fiice.  All  his  fellow  oreatares  rejoice 
to  serve  him  ;  his  betters,  the  angels,  love  to  ob- 
serve  him ;  Omd  himself  tdces  pleasure  to  converse 
with  him ;  and  hath  sainted  him  before  his  death, 
and  in  his  death  crowned  him. — Buihop  Hall. 


on  DIYIKB  RBVXLATION. 

It  seems  extraordinary,  bat  is  no  less  tme,  that 
while  it  is  confessed  there  ha$  been  a  revelation 
from  Ood  to  man,  it  is  denied  that  revelation  is 
eontinaed.  Those  who  say  so  take  np  this  eoneln- 
■ion,  beoanse  they  find  the  hnman  family  in  the 
possession  of  ideas  and  opinions  which  they  con- 
ceive could  not  have  been  obtained  by  the  exercise 
of  the  natural  senses  alone,  and  beoaose  the  scrip- 
tures of  truth  are  a  composition  which  so  widely 
differ  from  all  others,  that  they  are  almost  ne- 
cessarily admitted  to  be  of  supernatural  origin. 
The  question,  therefore,  of  a  divine  revelation 
being  furnished  at  any  time  is  a  question  of  veiy 
great  interest;  because,  if  no  such   revelation 
baa  been  furnished,  then  the  scriptures  should  be 
rejected  as  an  imposition  upon  the  world.     For 
every  compoaitioa  which  is  not  what  it  professes 
to  bo,  must  of  consequence  be  an  imposition, 
and  the  greater  the  prefiession  the  greater  the 
imposition.     But  the  scriptures  are  a  revelation 
from  Gh>d  to  man,  and  therefore  revelations  have 
been.  That  they  are  a  revelation  may  be  proved 
from  the  doctrines  they  contain,  being  superior 
to  all  others, — from  the  events  they  have  fore- 
told coming  literally  to  pass,  and  from  the  agree- 
ment with  the  convictions  in  every  man's  mind. 
The  superiority  of  their  doctrines  is  not  denied 
by  their  most  decided  enemies.     But  ikia  supe- 
riority could   not  be  the  effect  of  human  saga- 
city ;'— for,  if  thoy  had  no  higher  fountain  from 
whence  to  have  proceeded,  Scriptures  or  doc- 
trines equally  sublime  might  long  since  have  be- 
come general.     But  if  we  examine  the  ideas  and 
doctrines  which  have  resulted  from  the  natural 
talents  of  men,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  in  al- 
most every  point  of  view  inferior.    Hence  we 
may  condnde  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  super- 
natural  origin;  and  consequently,  that  to  those 
who  wrote  them  a  divine  revelation  was  granted. 
The  events  foretold  in   them   having  literally 
taken  place,  it  is  a  fact  which  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving.     Witness  the  unexamjded  de- 
struotion  of  Jerusalem, — the  overthrow  of  the 
temple,  and  the  remarkable  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  among  all  nations.     Circumstances  so  cri- 
ticuUy  fulfilled,  that  the  prediction  seems  more 
like  a  history  written  after  the  events  had  taken 
phMje,  than  a  prophecy  preceding  them. 

In  a  calm  deliberate  attention  to  the  important 
doctrines  which  the  scriptures  contain,  no  man 
ean  fiul  to  have  impressions  furaished  differing 


from  those  produced  by  the  reading  of  any  other 
book :  and  hence  he  must  conclude  that  those 
impreseions  and  convictions  of  their  superiority 
are  proofs  of  a  supernatural  origin.  If  then  we 
have  clear  evidence  that  divine  revelations  have 
been  communicated  to  man, — surely  we  must 
admit  that  what  has  been  may  be  again.  Reve- 
lation has  been,  and  therefore  may  be  again. 

But  what  are  the  objections  to  a  repetition  of 
revelation  7     Can  it  be  said  that  man  is  not  the 
same  now  that  he  wis  when  they  were  commu- 
nicated ?    Is  there  any  difference  in  the  confor- 
mation of  either  his  mind  or  body  ?    Is  the  na- 
ture of  moral  obligations  changed  f    Or  are  the 
passions  and  appetites  altered  7  Will  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  difficulty  of  such  communica- 
tions is  rendered  insuperable?    Or  can  it  be 
said  because  a  revelation  has  been  given,  that 
therefore  all  future  communications  from  the 
Almighty  would  be  useless?    If  we  take  the 
testimony  of  the  scriptures  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  find  that  they  support  a  belief  that  revela- 
tion is  to  be  expected  as  the  common  privilege 
of   the  faithful.      1  John   2:27    "But  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth 
in  you ;  and  yon  need  not  that  any  man  teach 
you,  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  yon  of 
all  things,  and  is  truth  and  is  no  lie ;  and  even 
as  it  hath  taught  you  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 
Similar  to  this  testimony  is  that  delivered  by 
Paul  in  his  epistle  to  Titus,  chap.  2, 11, 12, 
"  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,  that  de- 
nying ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  pre- 
sent world."     And  again,  1  Corinthians  12  :  7, 
"  But  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  is  given  to 
every  man  to  profit  withal."     I  would  ask,  is  it 
possible  to  understand  those  testimonies  in  any 
other  light,  or  ss  having  any  other  direct  and 
plain  meaning,  than  that  of  continued  revela- 
tion 7  By  them  we  are  told  of  aprtnc^>2e  which 
"  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie ;"  and  which  is  able  to 
teach  us  all  things ;  that  this  principle  is  the 
grace  of  Ood,  and  that  it  "  hath  appeared  to  all 
men,"— and    the  manifestation   of   the-  spirit 
which  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal. 
Now  if  we  are  not  to  understand  this  spirit  as 
having  the  power  to  reveal  to  us  the  will  of  QiA, 
and  consequently,  to  teach  us  of  all  things  ne- 
cessary to  our  sidvation,  I  can  conceive  no  kind 
of  nseiU  meaning  in  them.    But  such  was  the 
meaning  oonveyM  by  the  apostles ;  and  there- 
fore according  to  their  testimonies  revelation  ia 
continued  to  man. 

Again,  if  we  consider  what  it  is  that  makes  a 
difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between 
light  and  darkness,  as  they  alternately  act  upon 
us,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  impossible  to  explain 
this  differenoe  upon  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  the  operation  of  the  spirit  which  "  searcbeth 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  Ood."    But 
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take  away  this  spirit,  aod  let  the  hanan  race  be 
left  to  the  mere  povers  of  our  oatural  intelli- 
gence, or  to  the  operation  Of  that  knowledge 
which  is  acquired  by  Bensation  and  reflection, — 
and  let  ns  examine  what  our  qaalifieationa  would 
be  under  those  circumstances.  Sensation  being 
outward,  is  manifestly  excited  by  material  ob- 
jects, and  reflections  npon  those  objects  would 
be  reflections  upon  natural  and  material  things ; 
hence  there  would  only  be  produced  in  us  cor- 
responding ideas; — and  as  those  ideas  would 
strictly  agree  with  their  exciting  causes,  of  con- 
sequence there  would  be  nothing  spiritual  in 
them.  They  would  be  the  result  of  that  natu- 
ral sensation  and  reflection  which  ci>n8t.itates  the 
natural  man  who,  according  to  Paul,  "  Receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Which 
clearly  implies,  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  arc 
only  excited  in  us  by  their  proper  objects  ; — 
those  that  are  natural  by  the  pi-esentation  of 
natural  and  visible  things,  and  those  that  are  spi- 
ritual by  a  divine  and  spiritual  cause.  If  then 
the  ideas  of  all  things  can  only  be  excited  by 
their  corresponding  objects,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  while  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  is 
acquired  by  the  presentation  of  natural  objeote 
to  the  natural  senses, — those  that  are  spiritaal 
have  a  spiritual  mode  of  presentation,  and  are 
only  known  in  consequence  of  being  presented 
to  a  spiritual  capacity  in,  man.  Take  away  this 
capacity,  and  leave  him  wholly  subject  to  natu- 
ral sensation  and  reflection,  and  he  could  no 
more  understand  spiritual  subjects,  than  the 
natural  man  could  understand  sounds  by  sight 
or  colors  by  hearing. 

Hence  we  may  surely  cocclude,  that  it  has 
consisted  with  the  order  of  perfect  wisdom  to 
constitute  man  both  a  natural  and  a  spiritual 
being ;  and  that  those  senses  that  are  outward 
embrace  the  material  and  visible,  and  the  ideas 
thence  arising  pertain  to  the  natural  world.  Bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  he  is  not  only  a  being  of 
temporal  and  material  existence,  but  also  a  be- 
ing of  spiritual  and  eternal  duration,  there  are 
as  well  spiritual  perceptions,  as  natural :  and 
hence  it  is  plain  that  those  which  are  of  a  spi- 
ritual class  are  the  perceptions  which  include  the 
knowledge  of  divine  and  spiritual  things.  This 
appears  to  be  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  everywhere  hold  out  the  idea 
that  God  is  a  spirit — that  man  is  made  after  his 
own  imago,  and  that  temporal  existence  and  ob- 
jects belong  to  those  capacities  that  are  tempo- 
ral—that Uiose  that  are  spiritaal  and  eternal 
have  capacities  agreeing  therewith — and  that  to 
these  capacities  are  unfolded  the  revelations  of 
the  will  of  Ged.  That  by  the  exercise  of  them 
man  is  brought  into  a  state  capable  of  searching 
all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God — and 
that  through  the  medium  of  this  spiritual  capa- 


city, every  revelation  of  the  divine  will  has  been 
comprehended.  But  it  may  be  said,  these  are 
assertions  without  proof — and  therefore  will  not 
do  to  be  relied  apon.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  human  race  ever  did  or  ever  can  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained  of  any  thing  but  what  comes 
under  the  cognisance  of  the  five  corporal  renses  T 
To  this  we  may  reply,  that  to  those  who  foretold 
future  events  which  did  certainly  come  to  pass, 
mast  have  been  led  to  this  knowledge  by  some- 
thing different  from  the  nati^ral  senses, — and 
this  must  have  been  a  spiritual  or  divine  intelli- 
gence.— Kersey's  Essays. 


WHAT  IS  WAE? 

We  should  do  well  to  translate  this  word 
WAB  into  language  more  intelligible  to  us.  When 
we  pay  our  army  and  our  navy  cdtimatcs,  let  us 
set  down — so  much  for  killing,  ao  much  for  maim- 
ing, so  much  for  making  widows  and  orphans,  so 
much  for  bringing  famine  upon  a  district,  so 
much  for  corrupting  citizens  and  subjects  into 
spies  and  traitors,  so  much  for  ruining  industri- 
ous tradesmen  and  making  bankrupts,  so  much 
for  letting  loose  the  demons  of  fury,  rapine  and 
lust  within  the  fold  of  cultivated  society,  and 
giving  to  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the  most  ferocious 
its  full  scope  and  range  of  invention.  We  shall 
by  this  means  know  what  we  have  paid  our  mo- 
ney for,  whether  we  have  made  a  good  bargain, 
and  whether  the  account  is  likely  to  pa-ss — else- 
where. We  must  take  in,  too,  all  those  concom- 
itant circumstances  which  make  war,  considered 
as  battle,  the  least  part  of  itself.  We  must  fix 
our  eyes,  not  on  the  hsro  returning  with  con- 
quest, nor  yet  on  the  gallant  ofGcer  dying  in  the 
bed  of  boaor(?) — the  subject  of  picture  and  of 
song— knt  on  the  private  soldier,  forced  into  the 
service,  exausted  by  camp-aickness  and  fatigue; 
pale,  emaciated,  crawling  to  an  hospital  with  the 
prospect  of  life,  perhaps  a  long  life,  blasted,  use- 
lesa,  and  suffering.  We  must  think  of  the  un- 
onnnted  tears  of  her  who  weeps  alone,  because 
the  only  being  who  shared  her  sentiments  la  taken 
from  her :  no  martial  music  sounds  in  unison  with 
her  feelings ;  the  longday  passes,  and  he  returns 
not.  She  does  not  shed  her  sorrows  over  his 
grave,  for  she  never  learnt  whether  be  ever  had 
one.  If  he  had  returned,  bis  exertions  would 
not  have  been  remembered  individually,  for  he 
only  made  a  small  imperceptible  part  of  a  human 
machine,  called  a  regiment.  We  must  take  in 
the  long  sickness,  which  no  glory  soothes,  occa- 
sioned by  distress  of  mind,  anxiety,  and  ruined 
fortunes.  These  are  not  fancy-pictures ;  and  if 
you  please  to  heighten  them,  you  can  every  one 
of  you  do  it  for  yourselves.  We  must  take  in 
the  consequences,  felt  perhaps  for  ages,  before  a 
country,  which  has  been  completely  desolated, 
lifts  its  head  again :  like  a  torrent  of  lava,  its 
worst  mischief  is   not  the  first  overwhelming 
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ruia  of  towns  and  palaces,  bat  the  long  sterility 
to  which  it  condemns  the  tract  it  baa  covered 
with  its  stream.  Add  the  danger  to  regular  gOT- 
ernments,  which  are  changed  by  war,  sometimes 
to  anarchj,  and  sometimes  to  despotism.  Add 
all  these,  and  then  let  us  think  when  a  general, 
performing  these  exploits,  is  saluted  with  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  whether  the 
plaudit  is  likely  to  be  echoed  in  another  place. 
In  this  guilty  business  there  is  a  circumstance 
which  greatly  aggravates  its  guilt,  and  that  is  the 
impiety  of  calling  upon  the  Divine  Being  to  as- 
sist ua  in  it.  Almost  all  nations  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  with  their  bad  passions  a 
show  of  relieioo,  and  of  prefacing  these  their 
murders  with  prayers  and  the  solemnities  of 
worship.  When  they  send  out  their  armies  to 
desolate  a  country  and  destroy  the  fair  face  of 
nature,  they  have  the  presumption  to  hope  that 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  will  condescend  to 
be  their  auxiliary,  and  to  enter  into  their  petty 
and  despicable  contests.  Their  prayer,  if  put 
into  plain  language,  would  run  thus  :  "Q-od  of 
love,  father  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  we 
are  going  to  tear  in  pieces  our  brethren  of  man- 
kind, but  our  strength  is  not  equal  to  our  fury ; 
we  beseech  thee  to  assist  us  in  the  work  of  slaugh- 
ter. Go  out,  we  pray  thee,  with  our  fleets  and 
armies ;  we  call  them  Christian,  and  we  have  in- 
terwoven in  our  banners  and  the  decorations  of 
our  arms,  the  symbols  of  a  suffering  religion, 
that  we  may  fight  under  the  cross  upon  which 
our  Saviour  died.  Whatever  mischief  we  do, 
we  shall  do  it  in  thy  name ;  we  hope,  therefore, 
thou  wilt  protect  us  in  it.  Thou,  who  hast  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth,  we 
trust  thou  wilt  view  us  alone  with  partial  fkvor, 
and  enable  us  to  bring  misery  upon  every  other 
quarter  of  the  globe."  Now  if  we  really  expect 
suoh  prayers  to  be  answered,  we  are  the  weakest, 
if  not,  we  are  the  most  hypocritical  of  beings 

BarbatUd. 


It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  entire 
system  of  lightning-conductors,  had  been  .un- 
consciously applied  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
A  line  of  sharp  spikes  ran  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  gilded  roof,  which  again  connected 
with  the  metal  spikes  which  conveyed  the  rain- 
water into  the  cistern  in  the  court.  Nothing 
oonld  be  better  contrived  for  the  protection  of  the 
building,  which  thus  escaped  being  struck  for  a 
thousand  years,  in  spite  of  its  exposed  condition, 
and  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of  the  storms 
in  Palestine. — London  Quarterly/  Review. 


Hk  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  always 
to  be  dutinguished  from  him  who  does  nothing. 

Etert  Ttmk  you  avoid  doing  wrong,  you  in- 
crease your  inclination  to  do  that  which  is  right. 


GENERAL  PBINCIPI.E8  AND  COMMON  ERBOBS   Or 
DIET. 

In  eating,  sufficient  time  should  be  allowed 
for  perfect  mastication  and  insalivation.  The 
neglect  of  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  much  dis* 
ease.  Business  men,  in  the  hurry  of  engage- 
ments, give  little  thought  to  the  mischief  of  fast 
eating.  Our  public  tables  present  a  scene  of 
apparent  strife  to  excel  in  the  dispatch  of  a  meal. 
It  is  a  g^reat  drawback  to  the  comfort  and  sani- 
tary benefit  of  travelling  by  public  conveyances, 
that  passengers  are  compelled,'by  short  stops,  to 
bolt  their  food.  Even  in  most  private  families, 
the  short  time  allowed  for  meals,  is  incompatible 
with  healthy  digestion ;  indeed  so  common  is 
this  error  in  this  country,  that  it  may  cousidered 
as  a  national  sin.  Loss  of  teeth  is  by  many  per- 
sons made  an  excuse  for  imperfect  masdcation; 
it  is,  however,  no  excuse  for  hurried  eating,  for 
if  mastication  cannot  be  well  performed,  there 
is  the  more  need  that  the .  food  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  mouth  until  thoroughly  insali- 
vated. 

Solid  food  should  constitute  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  diet.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  liquid  food  is  more  easily  digested 
than  solids.  Dyspeptics  learn  that  their  weak 
stomachs  bear  solid  meat  and  bread,  better  than 
broths  and  gruels.  This  faot,  with  many  others, 
shows  the  importance  of  the  salivary  secretion, 
and  oonscquently  the  utility  of  mastication  in 
promoting  this  secretion ;  and  in  most  diseases, 
if  there  is  sufficient  strength  for  the  motions  of 
mastication,  solid  food,  requiring  the  primary 
organs  of  digestion  to  perform  their  appropriate 
part  of  the  general  function,  is  commonly  to  be 
preferred. 

An  excessive  quantity  of  drink  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Tea,  coffee,  and  other  drinks  are  often  used 
in  eating  to  wash  down  the  food,  whereas  th<- 
food  should  be  retained  in  the  mouth,  until  th- 
mixture  of  saliva  is  sufficient  for  its  depletioo. 
Many  dyspeptics  advantageously  adopt  the  ha- 
bit of  not  drinking  until  the  completion  of  a 
meal,  thus  securing  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva. 
But  imperfect  insalivation  is  not  the  only  in- 
jurious consequence  of  an  excessive  use  of  drinks. 
Chymification,  also,  is  imperfectly  performed ; 
when  an  ondue  proportion  of  drink  takes  the 
place  of  natural  solvents,  the  saliva  and  gastric 
juice,  the  nutrient  properties  of  the  food,  become 
weakened  by  excessive  dilution,  and  the  general 
function  of  nutrition  is  consequently  impaired. 
Food  should  be  taken  at  regular  times,  and 
with  proper  intervals.  The  customs  of  different 
people  in  regard  to  time  of  eating,  are  extremely 
various.  In  some  districts  of  ancient  Greece, 
it  was  the  common  custom  to  take  but  one  meal 
during  the  twenty-four  hours ;  while  some  com 
munities,  going  to  the  other  extreme,  customa- 
rily indulge  in  eating  five  or  six  times  in  a  day. 
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This  diversity  is  not  a  mattor  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as,  at  first  thonght,  might  be  supposed. 
Men  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  they  can  accus- 
tom themselves  to  great  diversity  of  practice  in 
this  respeot,  without  inconvenient  results,  pro- 
vided regularity  of  habit  is  prescribed.  A  great 
proportion  pf  mankind,  however,  have  fixed 
upon  the  custom  of  taking  three  meals  in  a  day, 
which,  probably,  is  the  number  best  adapted  to 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  nutritive  orgaus  and 
the  preservation  of  health. 

The  principle  should  be  observed  that  food 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  until  a 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  f«r  the  proper  disposal 
of  a  former  meal.  Dr.  Beaumoot  and  other  ob- 
servers have  shown  that  the  most  digestible  foods 
requires  one  hour  for  their  complete  solution  in 
the  stomach ;  and  the  time  for  the  solution  of 
different  articles  of  diet  varies  from  one  to  five 
or  six  hours.  Such  is  the  piooess  of  action  in 
the  stomach  of  a  healthy,  robust  individual.  But 
a  very  slight  derangement  of  health  may  inter- 
fere with  and  disturb  this  process ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon,  even  in  persons  who  scarcely  feel 
indisposed,  for  food  to  remain  undissolved  in  the 
stomach,  six,  eight,  and  even  twelve  hours. 
The  stomach,  moreover,  like  all  other  organs, 
cannot  be  constantly  employed  in  action,  but 
must  have  its  proper  time  to  rest  after  disposing 
of  the  food  taken  at  each  meal. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  rationally  in- 
ferred that  eating  oftener  than  once  in  five  or 
six  hours  must  confuse  and  derange  the  diges- 
tive action.  A  neglect  of  this  principle  consti- 
tutes a  very  common  and  most  injudicious  diete- 
tic error. 

The  arrangements  of  our  public  conveyances 
not  only  subject  travellers  to  the  evils  of  hurried 
eating  already  mentioned,  but  in  many  instances 

Jrovide  no  conveniences  for  regular  meals  ;  in- 
eed,  on  some  of  our  railroad  routes,  but  for  the 
mercy  of  the  cake  and  fruit  boys,  starvation 
would  be  almost  inevitable.  This  is  a  matter 
which  is  of  vast  injury  to  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  travelling  public,  and  needs  reform. 

The  evils  of  this  error  are  very  common  in  the 
fiimilies  of  the  sick.  The  necessary  attention  to 
the  sick,  the  anxiety  and  watchingcontinued  night 
and  day — often  cause  regular  meak,  with  other 
domestic  concerns,  to  be  neglected.'  This  irreg- 
ularity occurs,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  family 
most  need  the  support  and  invigoration  of  their 
customary  refreshment ;  and  it  is  doubtless  a 
main  reason  why  a  disease  which  has  attacked 
one  person,  so  often  prostrates  successively  other 
members  of  the  family. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  a  variety  of  food. 
The  several  organs  composing  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus, have  various  adaptations  in  relation  to 
different  kinds  of  food.  A  proper  mixture,  or 
variation  of  diet  is  therefore  necessary  to  excite 
the  appropriate  action  of  the  several  parts,  and 


maintain  an  equilibrium  of  action  in  the  whole 
machine. 

Large  observation  of  the  dietetic  habits  of 
men,  in  different  countries  and  ages,  no  loss  thsn 
the  confirmation  of  the  digestive  organs,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  man  was  designed  to  be  om- 
nivorous. 

But  it  is  earnestly  contended  that  the  com- 
mon use  of  flesh  for  food  is  a  mischievous  error; 
and  names  of  men  are  cited,  celebrated  for  high 
physical  and  intellectual  attaioments,  who  are 
said  to  have  lived  mostly  or  wholly  on  vegetable 
diet.  Some  of  the.se  individuals  are  known  to 
have  nsed  largely  of  milk,  eggs,  or  other  light 
kinds  of  animal  food.  And  thu  possibility  must 
be  admitted  of  rare  cases  of  high  physical  and 
mental  development,  notwithstanding  a  restricted 
diet.  When,  however,  observation  is  extended 
from  individuals  to  nations,  national  imbecility 
is  invariably  found  connected  with  an  exclnsive 
vegetable  diet.  The  common  diet  of  Ireland 
may  be  regarded  as  a  chief  reason  for  the  fre- 
quent abortive  efforts  of  that  people  to  free  (hem- 
selves  from  the  dominion  of  their  beef-eating 
neighbors ;  for  their  capability  is  manifested  by 
the  fact,  that  under  a  course  of  varied  animal 
food,  they  become  most  hardy  laborers  and  effi- 
cient soldiers.  Millions  of  the  rine-cating  in- 
habitants of  the  east,  are  held  in  subjection  by 
a  handful  of  British  troops.  The  history  of  war, 
also,  shows  a  remarkable  correspondence,  both 
in  land  and  naval  battles,  between  the  compara- 
tive efficiency  of  forces,  in  eqnal  numbers,  and 
their  diet  scale — especially  the  meat  rations. 

Even  those  animals,  whose  digestive  organs 
indicate  a  strict  adaptation  to  one  kind  of  food, 
thrive  better  with  a  diet  somewhat  varied.  The 
delicate  canary  bird  with  its  simple  graminivorous 
conibrmation,  not  only  requires  a  change  of 
seed,  but  also  an  occasional  supply  of  fresh  herbs, 
and  even  a  little  yolk  of  egg  or  other  animal 
food.  The  vigor  and  endurance  of  the  horse 
are  much  increased  by  the  frequent  changes  of 
the  various  kinds  of  grain  and  food  with  his 
staple,  hay;  and  the  nsefulnessof  the  animal,  no 
less  than  economy  of  feeding,  requires  these  va- 
riations. Certainly,  Cherefore,  th^  haman  di- 
gestive organs,  with  their  obvious  comparatively 
greater  adaptations,  clearly  indicate  that  nature 
designed  man  for  a  wide  range  of  diet. 

A  mistaken  opinion  has,  to  somo  extent  pre- 
vailed, that  a  simple  vegetable  diet  favors  mental 
cultivation.  Scholars  sometimes  claim  that,  un- 
der such  a  diet,  the  head  is  clearer,  and  they  can 
study  better.  Many  a  man  of  brilliant  early 
promise,  has  persevered  in  this  delusive  course 
until,  with  a  failure  of  physical  const'tution, 
mind  and  body  have  been  together  wrecked. 
Hypochondria  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  are 
often  attributable  to  this  error  of  restricted  diet. 
The  mind  implanted  in  an  ill-fed  physical  consti- 
tution, it  almost  sure  to  have  a  stinted  and  dis- 
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traeted  growth.  The  itrict  dieter  will  sometimes 
excel  in  some  parUcalar  department  of  learn- 
ing— he  will  spin  out  a  single  train  of  thought, 
with  nicetj  and  no  little  ingenuity — but  he  is 
commonly  a  one-idea  man.  Hence,  most  vi- 
sionary theorists,  and  enthusiastio  nltraists — the 
originators  and  devotees  of  the  various  "  isms  " 
and  "  ologies "  that  disturb  the  good  eommon- 
sens»  of  mankind — generally  have  their  restric- 
ted notions  of  dietetic  regimen. —  Vol.  Am.  Med. 
Attoc.  1855,  Br.  Hooker. 


FKIEND8'  1NT£LL1GENC£U. 


PHILADELPHIA,  TW«LFTH  MONTH  89,  18M. 


The  Fuel  Association  of  Friends  for  the  Relief 
of  tne  Safiering  Poor  will  hold  a  meeting  this 
evening,  22d  inst.,  in  the  Committee  Room  of 
Cherry  St.  Meeting  House,  at  which  friends  and 
subscriters  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 


HOW  TO  Bl  HAPPT. 

I  will  give  you  two  or  three  good  rules  which 
may  help  you  to  become  happier  than  yoa  wonld 
be  without  knowing  them ;  out  as  to  being  com- 
pletely happy,  that  you  can  never  be  till  you  get 
to  heaven. 

The  first  is  "try  your  best  to  make  others  hap- 
py." "I  never  was  happy,"  ssid  a  cerUin  king, 
'•till  I  began  to  Uke  pleasure  in  the  welfare  of 
my  people ;  but  ever  since  then,  in  the  darkest 
day,  I  have  had  sunshine  in  my  heart." 

My  second  rule  is,  "Be  content  with  little." 
There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this  rule. — 
We  deserve  but  little,  we  require  but  IHtle,  and, 
"better  is  a  little  with  the  fear  of  Qod,  than 
great  treasures  and  trouble  therewith." 

Two  men  were  determined  to  be  rich,  but  they 
set  about  it  different  ways ;  for  the  one  strove  to 
raise  up  his  means  to  his  desires ;  while  the  oth- 
er did  his  beat  to  bring  down  his  desires  to  his 
means.  The  result  was,  the  one  who  coveted 
mooh  was  always  repining,  while  he  who  desired 
but  little  was  always  contented. 

My  third  rule  is,  "Look  on  the  sunny  side  of 
things." 

Look  np  with  hopeful  rje%, 

Though  all  things  seam  forlorn  | 
The  aun  tb*t  teti  to-night  will  rise 
Again  to-morrow  morn. 

The  skipping  lamb,  the  singing  lark  and  the 
leaping  fish  tell  us  that  happiness  is  not  confined 
to  one  place.  God  in  his  goodness  has  spread  it 
abroad  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  waters. 
Two  aged  women  lived  in  the  same  cottage;  one 
was  always  fearing  a  storm,  and  the  other  was 
always  looking  for  sunshine. 

Hardly  need  I  say  which  it  was  wore  a  forbid- 
den frown,  or  which  it  was  whose  face  was  light- 
ened up  with  joy. 


IXTBACT  or  ALXTTEK    VROM    A   OOBBKSPOMD- 
BNT  IN  EUBOPB. 

Fari$,  11  mo.  28, 1855. 

Paris  is  ealled  a  beautiful  city,  and  it  certainly 
has  splendid  buildings  and  fine  suburban  palaces, 
but  as  a  city  through  and  through,  it  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  Philadelphia,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow, 
and  one  misses  the  nice  clean  fronts,  and  neat 
entrances,  which  we  have  at  home.-  The  streets 
are  lined  with  stores,  and  here  and  there  is  an 
arehway  among  them  with  a  huge  door,  like  a 
handsome  entrance  to  a  stable  yard.  The  fronts 
of  dwellings  are  reached  by  these  coverts,  and 
at  night,  the  doors  being  closed,  the  streets  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  lengthened  bazaars,  with- 
out being  relieved  by  a  single  private  dwelling, 
and  yet  families  live,  sometimes  by  the  half  do- 
sen,  in  almost  every  house.  Each  story  has  its 
apartments ;  its  suite  of  parlors,  drawing-rooms, 
ciiambers,  kitchen,  &o.,  and  a  good  large  family 
may  occupy  a  single  "  fiat."  Temporary  resi- 
dents may  rent  rooms  by  the  week  or  month, 
having  their  breakfast  served  in  the  parlor,  and 
going  out  to  dine  at  a  restaurant.  If  they  have 
a  servant,  (who  is  sometimes  rented  in  the  bar- 
gain,) they  may  use  the  kitchen  and  live  at 
home.  litdies  go  to  restaurants  constantly,  and 
if  the  weather  should  be  unfavorable,  the  trav- 
eller may  have  his  meal  served  at  the  hotel. 
Dinner  at  the  best  hotels  occupies  about  one  and 
a  half  hours,  and  there  are  twelve  courses,  com- 
mencinff  with  soup.  Wood  is  a  scarce  utide, 
and  sold  by  the  pound.  Three  francs  will  buy 
one  hundred  pounds.  Wood  shops  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  every  square,  except  in  the  larger 
streets,  and  are  generally  attended  by  women 
who  keep  their  scales,  &o.  The  kindling  is  sold 
by  the  bundle  or  piece.  A  bundle  of  faggots 
which  may  bo  readily  carried  in  the  arms  oosta 
ten  cents.  There  are  a  number  of  Hospitals 
and  Institutions  for  the  poor  in  this  large  city. 
I  attended  a  clinical  lecture  of  the  great  surgeon 
Velpeau,  who  is  said  to  have  performed  more 
operations  in  surgery  than  any  other  man  living, 
and  whose  works  are  acknowledgpd  both  at  home 
and  abroad  as  almost  law.  He  still  walks  to 
the  hospital,  though  an  old  man,  and  teaches 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  ear- 
ly history  is  interesting.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith,  in  a  provincial  town  of  France,  of 
poor  and  illiterate  parentage.  {le  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  an  education,  but  had  a  fondness 
for  beinz  among  the  sick.  A  neighbor  of  his 
Other's  Deing  ill,  the  young  blacksmith  took  it 
upon  himself  to  nurse  him.  The  patient  re- 
covered, and  the  friends  of  Yelpeau  were  so 
gratified  with  his  success,  they  sent  him  to  Pa- 
ris to  study  medicine.  All  the  money  that  could 
be  raised  for  his  support  was  about  t60  per  an- 
num.    He  moved  with  the  crowd  of  students 
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which  thronged  the  lecture  room  at  the  allotted 
time  and  receiTed  his  degree,  from  which  he  has 
risen  step  by  step  to  his  present  elevated  posi- 
tion. And  yet  Velpean  is  not  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. He  cannot  read  bis  own  books  which  have 
been  extensively  translated,  except  in  the  French 
langnage.  He  lectures  with  the  simplicity  of 
familiar  conversation,-  as  he  sits  before  hb  class 
with  a  white  apron  before  him,  and  a  black  vel- 
vet cap,  covering  the  grey  looks  of  age.  The 
hospitals  themselves  are  communities  of  people. 
Sal  Petriere  occupies  many  acres,  and  has  its 
chapels,  library,  bakery,  laundry,  &o.,  and  I 
think  it  contains  nearly  8000  inmates.  They 
are  all  females,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  are 
aged.  There  is  a  department  for  paupers  who 
are  old  and  infirm.  Another  for  superannuated 
officials  of  other  hospitals,— another  for  the  in- 
sane, and  another  for  the  sick.  The  kitchen  is 
an  interesting  department,  and  they  furnish  ex- 
cellent food  to  the  inmates.  Soup,  beef,  and 
fish  in  turns,  cauliflower,  potatoes,  &o.,  by  the 
wagon  load  daily.     They  also  have  a  sewing  de- 

Eartment,  where  bandages,  clothing,  &e,  are  made 
y  the  old  women,  for  all  the  hotpilalt  of  Pari*. 
The  bandage  room  is  a  store  house  in  itself. 
They  are  prepared,  and  rolled  up  as  is  usual,  and 
then  packed  away  on  shelves  by  the  thousand. 
This  employment  places  the  old  women  some- 
what in  the  position  of  public  benefactors.  Cha- 
renton  is  for  the  insane  only,  and  is  finely  situa- 
ted in  a  suburb  in  Paris.  The  douchfe  is  a  fash- 
ionable remedy  in  the  treatment  of  excitable  pa- 
tients, but  I  donbt  whether  the  manner  of  its 
employment  is  either  philosophical,  or  perma- 
nently useful.  The  patient  is  put  into  a  bath 
tub,  and  fastened  by  a  lid  which  slides  closely  up 
around  his  neck,  so  as  to  allow  his  head  to  be  above 
the  surface  of  the  tub.  This  slide  is  fastened  by 
bolts  to  the  body  of  the  tub,  and  the  water 
through  a  hose  and  pipe  is  thrown  upon  it,  and 
being  perforated  with  holes,  the  shower  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  chest  and  shoulders 
of  the  patient.  This  process  is  continued,  till 
the  excitement  subsides.  We  have  visited  some 
prisons  and  charitable  institntions.  The  build- 
ings are  mostly  fire  proof,  and  their  inmates  are 
attended  by  sisters  of  charity,  and  sisters  of 
mercy,  who  ^ve  their  services  without  compen- 
sation, and  are  really  as  cheerful  and  happy 
looking  as  they  move  about  from  bed  to  bed,  as 
it  is  likely  any  one  would  be  in  the  midst  of  suf- 
fering and  penury.  They  are  known  by  their 
white  aprons  and  caps,  and  keys  and  beads.  One 
is  at  once  struck  with  the  admirable  system 
of  nursing,  and  the  abundant  provision  maide  for 
the  destitute  or  afflicted,  but  when  we  come  to 
annalyse  the  subject,  the  conviction  presses  upon 
the  mind  that  to  make  such  provisions  necessary, 
there  must  be  a  fiinlty  condition  of  society.  In 
a  city  like  this,  to  have  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  orowded  together  in  public  in- 


stitutions, certainly  indicates  a  defect  in  the  so- 
cial and  domestic,  if  not  in  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  the  Empire.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  generosity  of  the  government  in  making 
such  provision,  and  in  throwing  open  works  of 
art  and  industry  to  all  classes  alike,  yet  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  if  the  comforts  and  joys  of  do- 
mestic life  were  really  experienced  by  the  peo- 
ple, BO  great  a  necessity  would  not  exist.  The 
galleries  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  are  free  to  all 
the  people  without  charge,  and  in  walking 
through  the  immense  collection  of  paintings 
with  which  they  have  been  famished,  we  saw  men 
and  women,  young  and  old,  with  canvass  and 
brushes  copying  the  anciept  works  of  renowned 
painters  for  their  own  empjoyment  or  advantage. 


Prom  dumben'  Joannl. 
BOOKS  BKTOBK  PRINTINO. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  intellectual  condition  of  our  ances- 
tors of  the  middle  age8,  who,  living  before  the 
invention  of  printing,  were  almost  wholly  with- 
out books.  Among  the  numerous  publications 
which  give  character  to  our  own  time,  we  are 
fortunate  in  falling  upon  one  which  holds  a  torch 
to  the  past,  while  further  illumining  the  present; 
and  the  well-known  name  of  the  writer  is  a  sure 
guarantee  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  his 
spiriting  is  performed.*  Our  readers  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Knight's  luonbrations  throughout  for 
whatever  benefit  they  may  fancy  they  derive  from 
this  attempt  to  give  them  some  notion  of  Books 
before  Printing. 

Less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  such  books 
as  there  were  belonged  exclusively  to  scholars, 
or  rather  to  the  ecclesiastical  corporations  which, 
under  thtf  name  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  the 
like,  included  amongst  their  members,  not  only 
everybody  that  had  any  pretense  to  learning,  but 
almost  everybody  that  had  the  ability  to  read. 
An  old  writer,  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who,  in  1844,  wrote  a  Latin  treaties  on  the 
'love  of  books,'  avowedly  prepared  it  solely  for  ' 
the  clergy,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the  notion 
of  there  being  any  other  class  of  readers  with  a 
magnificent  contempt.  '  Laymen, '  says  he,  '  to 
whom  it  matters  not  whether  they  look  at  a  book 
turned  wrong  side  upwards,  or  spread  before  them 
in  its  natural  order,  are  oltogether  unworthy  of 
any  communion  with  books.'  It  is  presumable 
that  be  would  not  have  said  this  if  laymen  had 
then  been  at  all  in  the  habit  of  reading.  It  is 
indeed  a  ftct,  that  even  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
men  of  the  monastic  orders,  were  very  imperfect 
readers ;  and,  according  to  the  good  bishop's 
view  of  their  qualifications,  some  of  them  were 
hardly  more  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  books,  than 
the  despised  and  unlettered  laity.     In  the  trea- 

•  Tlu   Old  Printer  ami  Ikt  Modtm  Prett.  By  C. 
Knifbt.  Murray,  London- 
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tiae  alluded  to,  his  lordship  i»  not  sparing  of  bis 
reproach  in  regard  to  the  freqnent  misuse  of  books 
which  had  eoine  under  his  notice.  He  repro- 
bates the  unwashed  hands,  the  dirty  naik,  the 
greasy  elbows  leaning  upon  the  volume,  the 
munching  of  fruit  and  cheese  over  the  open 
leaTOR,  which  were  the  marks  of  careless  and  idle 
readers.  With  a  solemn  reverenee  for  a  book, 
at  which,  as  Mr.  Knight  remarks,  we  may  now 
■mile,  but  for  which  we  can  hardly  help  roRpeot- 
ing  him,  he  says :  '  Let  there  be  a  mature 
decorum  in  opening  and  closing  volumes,  that 
they  may  neither  be  unclasped  with  propitious 
haste,  nor  thrown  aside  after  inspection  without 
being  duly  closed ' — an  admonition  still  worthy 
.of  attention  in  certain  quarters,  though,  of  course, 
its  observance  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  ' 
it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  before  the  in- 
Tention  of  printing. 

The  goo<d  bishop's  own  collection  of  mann- 
script-books  was  a  somewhat  considerable  one  for 
the  times  in  which  be  lived  ;  aud  he  appears  to 
have  made  a  goodly  use  of  it.  He  bestowed  a 
number  of  volumes  upon  a  company  of  scholars 
residing  in  one  of  the  Halls  at  Oxford,  and  in- 
stituted '  a  provident  arrangement '  for  lending 
books  to  strangers — meaning,  by  strangers,  stu- 
dents of  Oxford  not  belonging  to  that  Hall. 
One  item  of  the  arrangement  may,  on  account  of 
its  curiosity,  be  quoted : '  Five  of  the  scholars 
dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  Hall  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  master  of  the  same  Hall,  to  whom  the 
custody  of  the  books  is  to  be  deputed  :  of  which 
five,  three — and  in  no  case  fewer — shall  be  com- 
petent to  lend  any  books  for  inspection  and  use 
only;  but  for  copying  and  transcribing,  we  will 
not  allow  any  book  to  pass  without  the  walls  of 
the  house.  Therefore,  when  any  scholar,  wheth- 
er secular  or  religious,  whom  we  have  deemed 
qualified  for  the  present  favour,  shall  demand  a 
loan  of  a  book,  the  keepers  must  carefully  con- 
sider whether  they  have  a  duplicate  of  that  book ; 
and  if  so,  they  may  lend  it  to  him,  taking  a  se- 
enrity  which,  in  their  opinion,  shall  exceed  in 
Talue  the  book  delivered.'  Anthony  Wood, 
who  in  the  seventeenth  century  wrote  the  lives 
of  eminent  Oxford  men,  speaks  of  this  library 
as  formerly  containing  more  books  than  all  the 
bishops  of  England  at  the  same  time  possessed. 
He  tells  us  further  that,  '  after  they  had  been  re- 
ceived, they  were  for  many  years  kept  in  chests, 
under  the  custody  of  several  scholars  deputed  for 
that  purpose. '  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  a  li- 
brary was  built  in  the  college  which  is  now 
called  Trinity  College,  and  then,  says  Wood,  'the 
said  books  [meaning  those  given  by  Richard  dc 
Bary]  were  put  in  pews,  or  studies,  and  chained 
to  them.*  The  statutes  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  are  quoted 
in  Warton's  History  of  Poetry,  as  furnishing  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  inconveniences  and 
impediments  to  study  which  must  have  been 


produced  by  a  scarcity  of  books :  'Let  no  schol- 
ar,' says  one  of  tbem, '  ooeopy  a  book  in  the  li- 
brary above  one  hour,  or  two  honrs  at  most,  ao 
that  others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use  of  the 
same.'  From  this  we  learn  at  once  the  exceed- 
ing scarcity  of  books  in  those  times,  and  the 
great  care  that  was  taken  to  preserve  ihem.  At 
an  earlier  period,  however,  the  scarcity  most 
have  been  still  greater,  and  the  process  of  read- 
ing of  a  slower  operation,  as  we  find  it  was  the 
custom  of  librarians  in  the  monasteries  to  give 
out  a  book  to  each  member  of  the  fraternity  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  to  be  read  diligently  da- 
ring the  year,  and  to  be  returned  the  Lent  follow- 
ing. The  original  practice  of  keeping  the  books 
in  chests  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  oonld 
not  be  very  frequently  changed  by  the  readers; 
and  the  subsequent  plan  of  chaining  them  to  the 
desks,  suggests  the  notion  that,  like  many  other 
things  tempting  by  their  rarity,  tbey  could  not 
be  safely  trusted  to  anybody's  hands.  It  was  a 
very  common  thing  to  write  in  the  first  leaf  of  a 
book  :  'Cursed  be  he  who  shall  steal,  or  tear  out 
the  leaves,  or  in  any  way  injure  this  book.' 

But  notwithstanding  this  primitive  diffionl^ 
of  getting  access  to  books,  there  is  abundant  his- 
torical evidence  to  shew,  that  the  ecclesiastics  of 
those  olden  times  did  their  utmost  to  multiply 
them  for  the  use  of  their  particular  establish- 
ments. In  every  great  abbey  there  was  a  room 
called  the  scriptorium,  or  writing-room,  where 
boys  and  novices  were  constantly  employed  in 
copying  the  servioo-books  of  the  choir,  and  the 
less  valuable  books  for  the  library ;  whilst  the 
monks  themselves  labored  in  their  cells  in  trans- 
cribing missals  and  compendiums  of  the  Bible. 
Equal  pains  were  taken  in  providing  books  for 
those  who  received  a  liberal  education  in  colle- 
giate establishments.  Warton  says :  'At  the  foun- 
dation of  Winchester  CoUeee,  one  or  more  trans- 
cribers were  hired  and  employed  by  the  founder, 
to  naks  books  for  the  library.  They  transcribed 
books,  and  took  their  commons  within  the  Col- 
lege, as  appears  by  computations  of  expenses  on 
their  aooonnt  now  remaining.'  Bat  there  are 
several  indications  that  «ven  kings  and  nobles 
had  not  the  advantage  of  scholars  by  profession, 
and,  possessine  few  books  of  their  own,  had 
sometimes  to  borrow  of  their  more  favored  sub- 
jects. It  is  recorded  that  the  prior  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  had  lent  to  Henry  Y.,  the 
works  of  St.  Gregory ;  and  he  complains  that,  af- 
ter the  king's  death,  the  book  had  been  ungener- 
ously detained  by  the  prior  of  Shene.  The 
same  king  had  borrowed  from  the  Lady  West- 
moreland two  books,  that  had  not  been  returned ; 
and  a  petition  is  still  extant,  in  which  she  begs 
his  successors  in  authority  to  let  her  have  them 
back  again.  Louis  XI.,  of  France,  wishing  to 
borrow  a  book  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  they  would  not  allow  the  king  to  have  it 
till  he  had  deposited  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate 
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in  pledge,  and  given  a  joint  bond  with  onaof  his 
nobles  for  its  dae  return.  The  booki  that  were 
to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  a  little 
while  before  the  introduction  of  printing,  were 
for  the  most  part  highly  illuminated  manuscripts, 
and  bound  in  the  most  expensive  style.  In  the 
'  wardrobe  accounts  of  King  Edward  IV.,  it  is  sta- 
ted that  Piers  Bauduyn  is  paid  for  '  binding,  gil- 
ding, and  dressing  of  two  books,  sixteen  shillings 
each.'  It  should  be  borne  in  miod,  that  twenty 
ihilliogs  in  those  days  would  have  bought  an  ox. 
But  this  cost  of  binding  and  garnishing  did  not 
include  the  whole  expenses ;  for,  we  are  informed, 
there  were  delivered  to  the  binder  no  less  than 
six  yards  of  velvet,  six  yards  of  silk,  laces,  tassels, 
copper  and  gilt  clasps,  and  gilt  nails.  As  the 
price  of  velvet  and  silk  was  then  enormous,  we 
may  conclude  that  these  royal  books  were  as 
much  for  show  as  use. 

One  of  the  books  thus  garnished  by  Ed- 
ward lY.'s  binder,  is  called  Le  BxMe  HUtorimtx 
(The  Historical  Bible),  a  work  of  which  seve- 
ral manuscript  copies  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museumi  In  one  of  them,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  written  in  French  :  'This  book 
was  taken  from  the  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers ;  and  the  good  Count  of  Salisbury,  Wil- 
liam Montague,  bought  it  for  a  hundred  marks, 
and  gave  it  to  his  laidy,  Elizabeth,  the  good  coun- 
tess   Which  book '  the  said  countess  as- 
signed to  her  executors,  to  sell  for  forty  livres. ' 
From  another  source,  we  learn  that  the  great  not 
only  procured  books  by  purchase,  but  employed 
transcribers  expressly  to  make  them  for  their  li- 
braries. 

(To  be  eontlnnad.) 

Proofs  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Rome  are 
being  continually  brought  to  light.  On  the 
Aventine,  archaeological  researches  have  taken 
place,  and  a  well  of  very  early  construction  has 
been  found  formed  of  masses  of  tufa,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Etruscans.  It  was  recognised  as 
part  of  the  old  wall  with  which  Servius  Tullius 
surrounded  the  city.  In  digging  the  founda- 
tions for  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  Piazsa  di  Spagna,  the  basement  of 
an  edifice  has  been  discovered;  and  amongst 
other  objects  found  there  are  two  urns  of  antique 
sculpture ;  one  of  which  is  Greek,  and  has  carv- 
ed upon  it  the  head  of  Ulysses  covered  with  the 
pileus.  The  Pontificial  Museums,  says  the  cor- 
respondent, had  not  the  image  of  the  hero,  so 
that  this  is  a  precious  acquisition  for  them.  The 
excavations  in  the  Via  Appia  have  brought  to 
light  many  inscriptions,  some  mosaic  pavements, 
and  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  Gotta.  The 
works,  too,  are  being  carried  on  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  the  Biisiliea  Rnpia,  where  steps  of 
yellow  marble  have  been  found,  as  also  frag- 
ments of  large  columns  and  Christian  inscrip- 
tions. 


THE  GREEK  OHVBCH. 
CConoladad  from  |W|ee  6M.) 

The  manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
Church  into  Russia  is  differently  stated.  One 
account  is  that  two  Greek  priests,  having  visited 
Moravia,  met  there  the  Duchess  of  Olga,  and 
having  secured  her  as  the  first  convert,  she  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  enlarging  the  Church. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  said,  she  (under  the  name 
of  Helena)  has  been  enrolled  as  a  saint  in  the 
Russian  calendar. 

Another  story  is  that  Whdimir,  whose  reign 
terminated  in  1015,  feeling  the  necessity  of  some 
religion  to  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  sent 
ten  of  his  most  distinguished  men  into  all  the 
various  countries  then  known,  to  examine  and 
report  upon  their  systems  of  religion.  Being 
serai-barbarous,  these  com  missions  were,  of 
course,  disposed  to  recommend  a  system  which 
had  an  imposing  ritual,  and  appealed  very  much 
to  the  senses.  They  went  to  Mecca,  but  soon 
left ;  for  Mohammedanism  then  made  too  great 
demands  upon  the  powers  of  self-control,  and.  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  many  things  to  which  the 
Russians  were  addicted.  They  then  visited  the 
East,  but  were  no  better  pleased  with  the  Mani- 
chcean  systam,  then  so  prevalent,  for  it  was  too 
much  occupied  with  abstract  ideas  about  matter 
and  spirit,  good  and  evil,  &o.  They  disliked 
Romanism  on  account  of  the  arrogant  claims  of 
the  pope.  Judaism  was  spurned  because  it  had 
no  country,  and  ito  professors  were  wanderers  in 
the  world.  But  the  lofty  minarete  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  Church,  filled  the  royal  commissioners 
with  admiration,  and  they  recommended  to  Wla- 
dimir  that  which  ever  since  has  been  the  national 
religion  of  Russia.  For  though,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Russia,  after  long  resistance,  became 
the  prey  of  the  Monsol  hordes,  and  her  prinoes 
were  the  vassals  of  the  descendants  of  Genghis 
Khan,  yet  even  the  Mongol  rule  was  favorable 
to  the  Church,  and  greatly  increased  ita  wealth 
and  influence.  , 

For  some  time  the  metropolitan  bishops  of 
Moscow  were  consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  But,  after  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  the  Turks,  they  were  consecrated  by  the 
assembled  bishops  of  the  Russian  Church.  In 
1588  the  Russian  dominions  were  constituted  a 
separate  patriarchate ;  but  in  1721  Peter  the 
Great  abolished  the  office  of  patriarch,  the  dignity 
and  lustre  of  which  approached  so  near  the 
prerogatives  of  majesty  as  to  be  offensive  to  the 
emperor  and  burdensome  to  the  people  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Church, 
the  Czar  is  ita  head,  as  the  sovereign  of  England 
is  the  head  of  the  established  Church  in  die 
British  dominions.  Operating  upon  his  subjects 
through  their  religion,  as  well  as  their  loyalty, 
his  influence  over  them  must  be  immense.  The 
government  of  the  Church  is  professedly  vested 
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in  a  "  Holy  Sjnod,"  compoaed  of  the  higher 
eooleausticB ;  bnt  none  of  its  decrees  are  of  any 
fbroe  without  the  approval  of  the  imperial  pro- 
enrator — usnallj  a  lay-member  of  the  synod. 
^  The  Russian  olergy  form  a  distinct  caste ;  sup- 
ported not  by  law,  but  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
tradition.  A  priest  marries  the  daughter  of  a 
priest,  and  the  same  families  commonly  remain 
in  holy  orders.  Thepriettt  are  allowed  to  marry 
hut  once,  and  this  provision  makes  them  very 
careful  of  their  wives  ;  and  hence  one  of  the  most 
expressive  sayings  of  the  people  is,  "  As  happy 
as  the  wife  of  a  priest  I" 

Priests  (or  "  pappas,"  as  they  sre  called)  of 
merit  are  very  rare  in  the  rural  districts.  Most 
of  them  are  ignorant,  of  course,  and  exclusively 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs.  In  solemnising 
the  ceremonies,  or  dispensing  the  sacraments, 
they  frequently  think  of  nothing  but  their  own 
gains.  They  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  sure 
of  souls,  and  spread  around  but  little  of  either 
iastruetion  or  consolation.  Dr.  Baird,  in  his 
"  Lectures  on  Europe,"  represents  them  as  often 
administering  the  "acraments  when  intoxicated, 
and  states  that  they  frequently  drown  a  child  when 
baptising  it,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  non- 
chalance, turn  round  to  the  assembly,  and  say, 
"  It  has  pleased  God  to  take  that  child  to  him- 
self— hand  me  another  1" 

A  recent  French  traveller  produces  some  very 
telling  statistics,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
holy  synod,  with  reference  to  the  capacity  and 
morals  of  the  Russian  clergy.  From  these  statis- 
tics it  appears  that,  during  the  year  1836,  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  eight  ecclesiastics  were 
deposed  for  infamous  crimes,  and  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  convicted  of  offenses  of  less 
gravity.  As  the  whole  number  of  olergy  at  that 
time  was  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  four 
hnndAd  and  fifty-six,  it  appears  that  about  two 

T  cent,  were  judicially  condemned  in  one  year, 
n  1839  this  proportion  was  as  high  as  five  per 
eent. ;  and  in  the  period  of  three  years,   from 
1837  to  1839,  more  than  fifteen  thousand  eccle- 
siastics passed  before  the  conrts  of  justice. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  oentnry,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  engaged  in  extensive 
efforts  for  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  Russia, 
and,  for  a  time,  the  scheme  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  emperor  and  the  higher  clergy.  But  the 
eoelesiastics  became  alarmed  about  losing  their 
sway  over  a  Bible-reading  people,  and  at  their 
instigation  the  late  emperor,  soon  after  coming 
to  the  throne,  issued  a  ukase  suppressing  all 
Bible  societies,  and  prohibiting  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom. 

Peter  the  Qreat  was  just  on  the  point  of  lay- 
ing his  ban  upon  all  monasticism  in  the  Russo- 
Oreek  Church,  but,  for  some  cause,  did  not  do 
this,  though  he  guarded  it  with  some  most  whole- 
some restraints.  Thus,  no  man  can  enter  a 
monastery  until  fifty  years  of  age.     A  married 


man  cannot  enter  a  convent  without  his  wife 
agrees  to  enter  with  him,  nor  at  all,  if  there  are 
any  children  under  age.  No  female  can  enter  s 
convent  before  she  is  forty  years  of  age. 

The  Empress  Catharine  II.  confiscated  all  the 
landed  property  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and 
assigned  regular  salaries  to  the  ecclesiastics,  and ' 
stipends  to  the  monasteries  and  convents.  The 
sum  thus  paid  by  the  government  is  not  large, 
but  the  deficiency  is  amply  compensated  by  the 
influence  of  the  olergy  in  extracting  voluntary 
contributions.  It  is  related  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  Emperor  Alexander  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment to  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
at  the  immense  sums  of  money  the  clergy  had  at 
their  disposal.  The  prelate,  without  mining  any 
other  reply,  led  the  emperor  to  a  window,  and 
pointed  to  the  entrance  of  a  much-frequented 
place  of  devotion  near  by,  where  each  worshipper, 
as  he  entered,  could  be  seen  dropping  into  a  box 
a  piece  of  money.  Besides,  the  priests  are  most 
wicked  extortioners.  "  No  one,"  says  Ricaut, 
<<  can  procure  absolution,  be  admitted  to  confes- 
sion, have  his  children  baptized,  be  married  or 
divorced,  or  obtain  an  excommunication  against 
his  enemy,  without  first  paying  to  the  priest  a 
valuable  consideration.  They  make  for  them- 
selves the  best  market  they  can,  and  fix  a  price 
on  their  spiritual  commodities  in  proportion  to 
the  devotion  and  ability  of  their  respective  cus- 
tomers." 

After  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
priesthood,  if  there  is  any  force  in  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  Like  priest,  like  people,"  the  condition 
of  the  laity  of  the  Greek  Church  can  easily  be 
guessed  at. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  past  and'pre- 
sent  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and  having  no 
intention  to  speculate  on  its  probable  future,  we 
can  only  express  the  belief  (which  is  probably 
the  child  of  the  wish)  that  it  will  guin  the  as- 
cendency over  those  now  resisting  its  power,  and, 
having  driven  out  from  the  Levant  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Romauism,  will  itself  eventually  be 
superseded  by  a  pure  Protestant  Christianity. 

A  celebrated  Englishman,  writing  recendj  in 
one  of  the  British  Reviews,  after  stating  as  the 
cause  of  the  Crimean  war  the  emperor's  (of 
Uussia)  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  the  twelve 
millions  of  Greek  Christions  in  the  Turkish 
dominions,  and  declaring  that  France  could  not 
allow  his  claim,  because  it  might  interfere  with 
her  protectorate  over  two  millions  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  are  Turkish  subjects,  writes  as 
follows — by  way,  we  suppose,  of  justifying  the 
course  of  England  in  entering  the  (un)  "  Holy 
Alliance  :" — "  The  dangers  to  which  the 
liberties  of  mankind  are  exposed  by  the  progress 
of  the  politico-religious  power  of  Russia  are  very 
serious  indeed,  and  far  greater  than  those  with 
which  civilization  is  threatened  by  the  politico- 
religious  power  of  Rome."  But  this  is  the  utter- 
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Mice  of  one  ready  to  eay  hanh  things  about  every- 
thing  RoMian,  and  it  will  be  hard,  we  think,  to 
eooTince  Amerioaos  that  it  ia  true.  And  it  will 
not  be  hard,  we  think,  for  them  to  decide  which 
ia  likely  to  stand  most  in  the  way  of  universal 
civil  and  religious  liberty — the  RutKhGrtek 
Church,  with  idi  her  present  anpersUtion  and  de- 
gradation, but  wihout  a  pretended  infallible  head, 
vitltout  auricular  oonfeaaion,  without  a  cursed  and 
ouning  system  of  monaatieism,  without  a  claim 
to  be  the  only  tru6  Church,  and  the  right  to 
punish  heretics,  or  the  Romith  Church,  with  all 
these,  and  with  her  Jesuitical  system,  her  im- 
mense revenues  and  church  establishments,  and 
all  her  abominable  mental  slavery. 


TO  THC  MCXOar  OP 

RUTH  ANN  SHOEMAEER, 

Daughter  of  Joteph  and  Phebe  Shoemaker,  members 
of  Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting. 

I  trut  I'll  not  invoke  the  aid, 
Of  fabled  muse — riisgniie— or  art ; 
^       Tbe  girt  on  Friendsbip'i  altar  laid. 

Should  flow  lincerely,  from  the  heart. 

Tby  presence  (cems  before  me  now, 
As  in  life's  morn  thou  oft  hsst  been 

With  cheerful  smile,  and  placid  brow, — 
No  cloud  or  shade  to  mar  tbe  seen^. 

We  know  indeed  that  thoa  art  gone 
From  mortal  strife  thy  spirit's  clear. 

While  we  who  weep  retired  alone, 
May  own  thy  presence  with  us  here. 

May  feel  thy  living  pretence  near. 
Though  V  ii'd  the  form  from  mortal  eyes, 

Thy  voice  salutes  tbe  inward  ear, 
As  angel's  music  from  the  skies. 

To  soothe  thn  mourning  kindred  band 
Whose  loviiu  kindness  thou  did<t  prove, 

Who  led  thee  gently  by  the  band. 
Loving,  as  with  a  mother's  love. 

Who  soothed  thy  aching  brow  of  pain. 
To  sweet  repose  would  calm  thy  b  east, 

Who  sought  ihy  stay,  throngh  efforts  vain, 
Tet  in  each  effort,  feel  they're  blest. 

Who  may  with  eye  of  faith  discprn. 
Above  the  stortn  and  surging  wave. 

That  'tit  a  school,  wherein  to  learn 
Of  brighter  worldt  beyond  tbe  grave. 

And  can  rejoice  that  thou  art  free 
From  sorrow,  care,  disease,  and  pain. 

That  while  they  feel  the  lo5s  of  Ihee, 
They  trost  'lis  thy  unceasing  gain. 

Thy  Spirit  in  the  spirit  land. 

With  friends  congenial,  band  in  hand, 

Through  boundless  realms  of  bliss  may  move. 
Enjoy  a  bright  and  brighter  day, 
And  bask  in  purest  heavenly  ray 

The  sunlight  of  eternal  Love. 


J.  H.  C. 


Philada,  Uaw.  17M,  ISwS. 


Good  Humob  is  the  blue  sky  of  the  soul,  in 
irhicb  every  star  of  talent  will  shine  more  clearly. 


ACTION. 

No  baaateont  thing  wat  made  for  rett— 

A  mistion,  fond  and  free. 
It  on  each  little  life  impreas'd, 

A  charge  of  destiny. 

The  univrrte  it  but  the  march 

Of  atomt  in  tbeir  course  — 
Each  change  of  beauty  in  life's  teens  ° 

The  tecret  might  of  force. 

Tbe  little  particle  moves  pn ; 

It  iportt  with  wind  and  storm ; 
Or  lodgment  takes  deep  in  the  earth. 

To  wake  in  fairer  form. 

In  matter't  myttic  cavalcade. 

Through  crystal  leaf  and  flower. 
Through  rain  and  dew,  through  rock  and  peati. 

It  moves  with  secret  power. 

For  higher  life,  for  purer  form, 

The  atom  struggles  on, 
To  gleam  within  tbe  rainbow's  arch, 

Or  tit  on  beaaty't  throna. 

How  tbatl  not  man  whote  nature  standt 

Bound  up  with  forces  vatt, 
Inate  with  strength,  reveal  hit  life 

la  mold  of  holiett  eatt. 

% 

Hit  law  it  action — gates  of  power 

Stand  open  in  hit  view ; 
A  rettlett  tool,  a  holy  seal. 

Shall  give  him  entrance  through. 

Potential  it  the  good  of  life, 

Action  the  tecret  key 
That  opet  the  garaer'd  wealth  of  Him 

Who  givea  with  thit  decree. 

That  man  thall  gather  from  the  realm 

Of  beauty  and  of  love. 
Bright  f  emt  for  hit  own  coronal. 

Within  the  blitt  above, 

'Tit  action  gaint  tbe  bigb>-r  life 

That  .burttt  tba  life  of  tense. 
And  tpirit  greeting  givet  tbe  toul 

Id  holy  utterance. 

And  holier  faith  leads  on  the  life, 
-"Its  evolutions  through, 
Till  crown'd  within  God's  temple  high, 
AH  life  is  ever  new. 

D.  WiLuaas. 


EIHGUIiAB  ABITHHETICAL  FACT. 

Any  Dumber  of  figures  you  may  wish  to  multi- 
ply by  5  win  give  the  same  result  if  divided  by 
2,  a  much  quicker  operation ;  but  you  must  re- 
member  to  annex  s  cipher  to  the  answer,  when 
there  is  no  temaioder,  at>d  when  there  is  a  re- 
mainder, whatever  it  may  be,  annex  a  5  to  the 
answer.  Multiply  464  by  5,  and  the  answer  will 
be  2,320 ;  divide  the  same  number  by  2,  and  you 
have  232,  and,  as  there  is  no  remainder,  you  add 
a  cipher.  Now,  take  357,  and  multiply  by  & ; 
the  answer  is  1,785  :  on  dividing  this  by  2,  there 
is  178  and  a  remainder;  you  therefore  place  a  5 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  result  is  again 
1,786. 
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BETTING  A  PRISONER  TREE. 

An  escape  from  bondage  in  these  dajs  thrills 
apoQ  the  public  heart  and  gives  the  pulse  a 
quicker  flow,  particularly  when  the  world  learns 
that  no  man  had  any  just  right  to  deprive  the 
prisoner  of  hia  liberty. 

We  witnessed  an  escape — no,  it  was  not  an 
escape,  it  was  a  noble  act  of  setting  free  one 
held  under  restraint — on  Satorday  upon  one  of 
our  city  ferry-boats,  that  gave  the  heart  of  more 
than  one  who  witnessed  it  a  warmer  glow  of 
gratitude  to  God  that  the  liberator  had  a  heart 
"  to  feel  for  others'  woes;"  a  heart  in  the  right 
place,  whore  God  intended  man's  heart  should  be, 
and  not  in  his  right-hand  breeches-pocket. 

A  man  on  the  boat  had  a  cage  full  of  little 
birds,  (such  as  go  warbling  about  the  fields  in 
spring,  enjoying  life  and  liberty,  but,  unlike  the 
Canary,  die  in  captivity,)  which  he  was  trying  to 
sell  for  a  shilling  a  piece. 

It  is  a  cruel  way  to  make  money ;  but  why  not 
seize  upon  birds  and  put  them  behind  the  iron 
gates  and  sell  them,  since  man  does  the  same 
thing  to  his  fellow  man,  and  then  calls  him  his 
slave — his  property — his  chattel — which  nobody 
else  must  steal,  because  he  stole  him  himself, 
and  the  law  don't  allow  bat  one  theft  upon  one 
chattel.  And  if  the  stolen  man  runs  away,  bis 
"  master"  pursues  him  through  the  swamps  with 
bloodhounds,  or  through  the  towns  with  the 
"  bull-dogs  of  war,"  threatening  death  to  any  one 
who  shall  dare  to  set  the  captive  free.  Not  se 
with  the  birds ;  if  they  do  escape  the  ca^  and  go 
back  to  the  fields,  thoy  are  not  followed  by  dogs 
or  guns,  but  suffered  to  go  a.<i  best  they  may,  back 
to  their  own  happy  homes  among  the  green 
boughs  and  flowers  and  hill  and  rooks  and  wood. 

"  Going  for  a  shilling  !"  said  the  man  vith  the 
cage.^ 

"  Yes  !"  said  a  little  blue-eyed  bny  at  our  side, 
"  one  shall  go  for  a  shilling."  And  he  searched 
his  pockets  for  the  coin,  an  only  one,  and  walked 
up  to  the  man  and  said : 

"  Sir,  I  will  take  one  of  your  little  birds.  Give 
me  one  that  can  fly  well." 

■<  Yes,  here  is  a  fine  one,  full-fledged;  you  see 
his  wings  are  perfect,  and  he  is  a  strong,  healthy 
bird  ;  he  will  suit  you  exactly." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do." 

The  bird  fancier  twisted  a  bit  of  paper  up  so 
his  purchaser  could  carry  him  safely  *'  without 
injuring  a  feather." 

.  The  boy  marched  away  with  his  prize  and  sat 
down  to  contemplate  his  purchase  as  ho  undid 
one  corner  of  the  paper  and  peeped  in  upon  his 
little  slave. 

"  Ah,"  said  we  mentally,  "  what  a  lonely  life 
of  imprisonment  you  are  destined  to.  Why  did 
yon  not  buy  two,  my  boy  ?" 

"  I  had  no  more  money,  or  I  would  have 
bought  the  whole." 


"  What  a  young  Turk  1"  we  thonght.  How 
we  wronged  this  noble  boy.  As  the  boat  neared 
the  shore,  he  got  up  and  went  out  upon  the 
guard,  opened  the  paper,  tossed  the  bird  in  the 
air,  and  simply  said:  "Go  free,  poor  bird;  I 
can't  keep  you." 

What  a  happy  bird— what  a  happier  boy.  How 
his  eyes  glistened.  How  a  dozen  men  who  wit- 
nessed the  act  did  think  what  a  noble  boy.  What 
a  lesson  that  boy  taught  ns.  Reader,  it  may 
teach  you  something.  Think  npon  it.  This 
story  has  a  moral — we  need  not  tell  yon  what. 
If  you  think,  you  will  find  it. — New  York 
Paper. 

HETEOROLOOT. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  respecting  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations in  Maine,  contains  information  useful  to 
all. 

SHirasoHua  IsstitdtioHjWaskiiigtom,    I 
Dec.  S,  189d.  ( 

"  Dear  Sir  :  At  the  snggestion  of  Mr.  I.  D. 
Parker  of  Steuben,  I  address  you  on  the  subject 
of  establishing,  through  the  aid  of  the  State 
Legislature,  a  system  of  meteorological  observa- 
tion in  Maine. 

<<  I  need  not  impress  upon  yon  the  importanee 
of  observations  of  this  kind,  when  simultaneonsly 
made,  with  reliable  instruments,  at  different  points 
throughout  a  oonntry,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
well-organized  system. 

"  There  is  no  subject  of  more  general  popular 
interest  than  that  of  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  the  relative  temperature  and  humidity  of 
district  we  inhabit.  And  when  we  consider  that 
climate  influences  enter  even  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  national  habits  and  peculiarities,  deter- 
mining, ai  they  do  in  part,  the  pursuits  and  tem- 
perament of  an  entire  people ;  or  when  we  reflect 
how  much  of  our  personal  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence dependd  on  the  climate  in  which  we  live, 
and  how  sensibly  our  foi'Iings  and  even  our  men- 
tal operations  are  influenced  by  the  pressure, 
temperature,  and  electricity  of  the  air,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  any  researches  which  may  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  varia- 
tions of  these  elements,  mast  be  viewed  with 
interest  and  approbation  by  all  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  scientific  certainty 
with  respect  to  those  atmospheric  changes  by 
which  we  are  so  constantly  and  intimately 
affected. 

"  But  meteorological  observations  are  not  alone 
interesting  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  facts  which  they  reveal  are  directly  applica- 
ble to  the  wants  of  the  husbandman  ;  they  aid  in 
enabling  him  to  predict,  without  a  ruinous  seiies 
of  trials,  what  plants  he  can  safely  cultivate,  or 
what  animals  he  may  succeed  in  rearing.  Tlie 
amount  of  heat  and  moiatare  in  green  plaoei 
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being  known,  together  with  their  oomparative 
distribution  throagb  the  aereral  seasons,  the 
farmer  can  determine  whether,  in  the  course  of  a 
number  of  years  he  will  be  a  gainer  or  loser  by 
introducing  the  culture  of  a  plant  new  to  his 
locality. 

"In  all  the  educational  establishments  of 
Europe  for  the  difiiision  of  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, meteorology  forms  a  prominent  branch 
of  study,  and  in  all  countries  in  which  the  art  of 
husbandry  is  encouraged  by  public  bounty,  sys- 
tems of  meteorology  are  established. 

"The  practical  value  of  Meteorological  statis- 
tics is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  farmer,  but 
is  shared  by  the  engineer  and  the  physician.  The 
former  employs  them  in  his  estimate  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  pur- 
f»oee  of  locomotion  or  meehaDJcal  power,  and  the 
atter  in  the  study  and  amelioration  or  cure  of 
diseases.  To  the  mariner  a  knowledge  of  the 
currents  and  winds  of  the  ocean  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  but  these  can  never  be  fully 
understood  or  their  changes  predicted,  without  a 
series  ef  cotem|praneous  observations  on  the  land 
as  well  as  on  the  sea. 

"  A  system  of  meteorological  observations  es- 
tablished in  the  State  of  Maine,  the  most  northern 
portion  of  our  Union,  would  not  only  afford  re- 
sults valuable  in  themselves  and  immediately  ap- 
plicable to  practical  and  local  purposes,  but  in  con- 
nection with  other  systems  founded  on  the  same 
plan,  and  pursued  with  similar  instruments,  would 
afford  the  means  of  discovering  the  general  laws 
and  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  this 
Continent,  and  of  making  the  most  interesting 
additions  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 
"  The  value  of  systems  of  simultaneous  obser- 
vatioDS,  on  a  uniform  plan,  is  cow  more  widely 
known,  and  more  highly  appreciated  than  ever 
before.     National  Governments  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe  have   established   them,   and  iu 
this  country  the  General  GoTernment,  as  well  as 
the  Legislatures  of  several  States,  have  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  purpose.     The  Medical 
Bureau,   under  the  direction   of  the  Surgeon 
General,  has  supported  for  a  number  of  years  a 
system   of  such   observations  at  the  principal 
miliUry  posts  of  the  United  States.    The  State 
of  New  York  has  carried  on,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  a  similar  system  within  her  boundaries, 
and  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Missouri 
have  adopted  a  like  liberal  policy.     The  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  undertaken  to  collect  and 
digest  all  the  scattered  observations  which  have 
been  made  on  this  continent,  and  also  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  new  stations  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States.     The  Institution  has  also, 
within  the  past  year,  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Patent  Office  by  which  the  expense  of  the 
reduction  and  publication  of  the  annual  returns 
of  the  system  carried  on  under  the  former,  will 
be  partially  borne  by  the  latter.    A  full  acooant 


of  the  observations  made  during  the  years  1854 
and  1855  will  be  appended  to  the  next  Report 
of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  results  of  the 
materials  which  have  thus  far  accumulated  in 
the  office  of  the  Institution,  will  be  gradually 
given  to  the  public  as  the  means  for  printing 
them  are  inrnished.  The  British  Government 
is  about  to  establish  a  system  in  its  North 
American  possessions,  and  this,  with  the  co-op^ 
ration  of  a  few  more  States,  of  which  Maine, 
from  its  position,  would  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, will  enable  us  to  trace  changes  of  climate 
and  the  progress  of  storms  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  near  the  Arctic  regions. 

"  If  any  appropriation  could  be  procured  from 
the  Legislature  of  your  State  for  five  or  six  sets 
of  instruments,  I  think  reliable  observers  could 
be  obtained  who  would  make  the  registration 
gratuitously,  or  for  a  very  small  annual  payment 
— say  t25  each.  The  instruments  for  each 
station  would  east  about  975. 

"  I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obed't  servant, 
"  JoBEPH  Hknrt, 
Seo'y  Smithsonian  Institution. 
"  The  Hon.  Samuel  Wells,  Portland,  Me." 


HOW  TO  BUKN  COAL. 

Putting  up  stoves  for  fall  and  winter  is  an  im- 
portant duty  now  being  performed  by  many. 
The  high  price  of  poor  wood,  and  the  almost  to- 
tal absence  of  good,  renders  the  use  of  coal  a 
matter  of  economy.  Hence  anything  relating  to 
the  manner  of  burning  this  precious  mineral  will 
be  of  service  to  some,  if  not  all  our  readers.  An 
Albany  paper  says : 

"There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written 
on  the  true  principle  of  burning  Coal.  The  art 
of  burning  coal  is  not  yet  understood  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Too  much  Coal  is  usually  placed  in  the 
stove,  by  which  the  draught  is  destroyed,  and 
gases  are  imperfectly  consumed.  Stoves  should 
be  constructed  with  air-tight  doors,  and  means  of 
supplying  air  to  the  top  of  the  Coal  fire  as  well 
as  at  the  bottom.  The  feed-door  should  never 
be  opened  except  to  supply  fuel.  When  open,  of 
course  cold  ur  rushes  in  and  cools  the  sides  of  the 
stove,  wasting  Coal.  When  too  mu(A  air  gets 
in  at  the  draft-door  and  ash-pit,  the  draft  is  so 
strong,  that  either  your  stove  becomes  too  hot, 
or  you  open  the  feed-door  to  correct  the  evil — 
losing  heat.  When  no  air  is  supplied  to  the  top 
of  the  fire,  about  half  of  your  coal  escapes  as  va- 
por of  carbon,  unbumt  for  want  of  air,  without 
which  combustion  cannot  be  perfect  Small  flues 
should  be  iu  the  stove,  to  admit  a  stream  of  air 
heated  by  contact  with  the  stove,  and  distriboted 
to  mix  with  the  gas  on  the  top  of  the  fire." 

We  out  the  abore  from  one  of  our  exchanges. 
The  writer  is  correct  In  almost  every  instance 
too  much  Coal  is  put  into  stoves,  to  bum  with 
advantage — and  we  must  confess  that  we  hare 
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sever  jet  aeen  a  itoTe  properlj  eoDBtmcted  to 
born  Anthracite  Coal.  Tbe  great  defeet  ia  the 
want  of  a  small  tube  or  tabes  leading  from  tbe 
bottom  of  the  store  or  from  the  outside,  to  carry 
air  to  the  top  of  the  fire  inside,  while  the  doort 
are  shut.  Such  a  tube  or  tubes  ooald  be  made 
in  the  castings  without  interfering  with  the  ash- 
pan  or  doors,  and  ought  to  be  on  the  opposite 
aide  where  the  gas  flue  leads  off.  Stoves  to  bam 
Coal  eoonomicalljr,  ought  to  be  so  constructed  as 
to  close  all  the  doors  after  the  Coal  is  isnited,  ad- 
mitting bat  a  small  quantity  of  air  at  the  bottom, 
or  ash-pan,  sufficient  to  keep  the  coal  burning 
gradual!  J,  and  then  regulate  it  with  a  damper  in 
the  flue. — The  flues  or  tubes  extending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stove  to  tbe  top  of  the  fire,  would 
then  feed  tbe  top  of  the  fire  and  aid  the  combus- 
tion. We  have  seen  a  t^be  ran  aoross  the  fire 
under  boilers,  open  at  the  ends  to  admit  air  out- 
side the  stack,  which  are  perforated  with  holes 
so  as  to  admit  the  air  on  the  svfaee  sf  the  fire 
under  the  boilers,  which  increase  the  flame  and 
economises  the  fuel. — [Minai't  Journal.^ 


BAILBOAD    HANAGKMZNT  IN  aZRVANT. 

"  Every  railroad  company  is  bound  by  law  to 
have  a  double  track  on  their  lines,  and  so  person 
is  allowed  to  walk  on  a  railroad  track  at  any 
time,  by  day  or  night,  under  penalty  of  the  law. 
A  barrier,  of  two  strong  planks,  is  placed  along 
the  side  of  the  tracks,  to  keep  off  animals. 
Every  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  along  the  route, 
there  is  a  station  for  a  guard  or  watchman,  who 
lives  in  a  little  but  beside  tbe  road,  and  whose 
bariness  it  is  to  be  at  his  post,  with  a  red  flag  in 
his  hand,  at  the  approach  of  every  train ;  and, 
before  a  train  is^due,  to  patrol  his  beat  to  see 
that  all  is  safe,  and  to  remove  obstaeles  which 
are  sometimes  placed  on  the  track  by  miscreants. 
In  case  of  danger,  the  guard  hoists  on  a  tele- 
graph, so  called,  which  stands  near  each  gnard- 
nousc,  a  red  painted  "  catcef*  which  can  be  seen 
by  tbe  engineer  at  a  great  distance ;  but  if  every- 
tbina;  is  right,  the  two  wooden  arms  of  the  tele- 
graph are  stretched  in  the  air.  Daring  the 
night  there  is,  instead  of  the  eoMcet,  a  lantern 
with  a  deep  red  light  placed  in  the  air,  as  warn- 
ing of  danger ;  and  a  common  one  if  all  is  in  a 
Bare  condition.  At  every  crossing  there  is  a 
gate,  which  is  looked  up  as  soon  as  a  train  is 
due,  and  any  one,  either  on  horseback  or  in  a 
carriage,  who  desires  to  cross,  must  wait  until 
the  train  has  passed." 

Some  such  regulations  would  not  oome  amiss 
in  this  country. 


No  Man  n  so  Trclt  Okbat,  whatever  other 
titles  to  eminence  he  may  have,  as  when,  after 
taking  an  erroneous  step,  he  resolves  tq  "tread 
that  step  hMkward." 


A   HINT. 

A  Western  editor  says  he  onoe  heard  Ez- 
Senator  Tom  Corwin  remark,  that  when  "  he 
first  entered  an  office  to  study  law,  he  was  the 
subject  for  ridicule  for  every  student  in  town,  vn 
account  of  bis  homespun  dress ;  but,"  adds  he, 
"  1  have  lived  to  see  every  one  of  them  ten  times 
as  ragged  as  I  waa  at  that  time— and  why  7  I 
was  economical — they  were  spend-thrifti." 


A   MAINS  I.AW  IN   INQLAND. 

The  London  New*  has  an  article  on  this  ftib- 
jeot,  stating  that  there  will  be  strong  and  earnest 
applications  to  Parliament  to  pass  such  a  re- 
strictive  liquor  law  as  that  of  Maine.  The  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  meetings  spoke  of  "  tbe  gene- 
ral persuaaion  aoj^ongst  judicial  authorities,  that 
legislative  interferences  would  be  necessary,  to 
check  the  fearful  ^conBuniption  of  spirits  which 
led  to  the  freaaent,^m  mission  of  crime."  It  is 
stated  that "  there  i«  more  money  pdid  fiw  drink, 
than  is  paid  in  taxes."  Butthe/editor  s«ems  to 
doubt  whether  stringent  isw'it  would  have  tbe 
effect  of  restraining  intemperance. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Floub  Am  Mbal. — The  Flour  market  cnntinnet 
dall,  and  salet  for  sbiprocnt  are  at  $8  SO  a  8  41  per 
bbl.  Tbare  is  a  fair  inqniry  from  retailers  and 
bakeri  at  $8  7J  to  $10  for  extra  and  lancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  i>  dull  at  $6  37,  and  Corn  Meal  at  $4  00. 
Gaam. — Tbere  if  a  good  lupply  of  Wheat,  but  tbe 
market  it  inactive.  Sales  of  amall  Ion  of  Southera 
and  Pennsyl  rania  red  at  $  1  8S  a  $9  00,  and  $  1  SO  a  9  03 
for  white  in  itore.  Rye  ia  rather  lower;  aalea  at  91 28 
per  bushel.  Corn  is  aI>o  dull.  Salesof  old  yellow  at 
03  a  »4e,  and  new  yellow  at  from  76  to  83e.  Oau 
are  dull  at  41  a  43e  per  bushel  for  Delaware,  and  42e 
for  Penna. 


A  FEMALE  Friend,  well  qualified,  would  like  to 
en{a(e  a«  Housekeeper;  the  family  of  a  Friend 
preferred.    Enqaire  at  ibe  ofllce  of  tbe  Publisher,  100 
South  Fifth,  below  Spruce  St. 
13th  mo.  8th — 3t. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.— Tbe  Winter  term  of  this  Institntloo  will 
eommenre  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  183S,  and 
eootiDDe  Twenty  weeks. 

Terns,  Seveniy  Dollars  per  aesaion,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  id  the  middle  of  tbe  term. 
"So  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  ]3tb,  18»»— 3m.  pd. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
TOUNG  MEN  AND  ROYS  on  the  Stfa  of  Eleventh 
month  aext.  Terms  $63  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  ineladincReferences  and  further  particaiars, 
enouire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Primtivml, 

Sth  mo.  33.    London  Grove  P.  0.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Merrikew  k  Thampsoo  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4llu 
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A  testimony  from  the  Monlhli/  Meetinij  of  Bav- 
erford  in  Penntylvania,  concerning  Thomas 
Llotd. 

The.  love  of  €rod,  and  the  regard  we  have  to 
the  blessed  truth,  constraiDs  as  to  give  forth  this 
testimony,  eonceroing  our  dear  friend  Thomaa 
Lloyd,  many  of  ua  having  had  long  arquain- 
tsnre  with  him,  both  in  Walex,  where  he  former- 
ly lived,  and  also  in  Peonsylvania,  where  be  fin- 
ished his  course,  and  laid  down  his  head  in  peace 
with  the  Lord,  and  is  at  reet  and  joy  with  him 
forevermore. 

He  was  by  birth  of  them  who  are  called  the 
gentry,  his  nithcr  being  a  man  of  a  considerable 
eftate  and  of  great  esteem  in  his  time,  of  an  I 
ancient  house  and  estate  called  Dolobran,  in  I 
Montgomeryshire  in  Wales.  He  was  brought ! 
up  at  the  most  noted  schools,  and  from  thence ' 
went  to  one  of  the  Universities;  and  because  of  | 
his  superior,  natural  and  acquired  parts,  many 
of  account  in  the  world  had  an  eye  of  regard 
towards  him.  Being  offered  degrees  and  places 
of  preferment,  he  refused  them  all.  The  I<ord 
beginning  his  work  in  him,  and  causing  a  mea- 
sore  of  his  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  in  his 
heart,  which  gave  him  a  sight  of  the  vain  forms, 
cnatoms  and  traditions  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges. And  hearing  of  a  poor  despised  people 
ealled  Qaakers,  he  went  to  hear  them,  and  the 
Lord's  power  reached  unto  him  and  came  over 
him,  to  the  humbling  and  bowing  his  heart  and 
spirit;  so  that  he  was  convinced  of  God's  ever- 
lasting truth,  and  received  it  in  the  love  of  it, 
and  was  made  willing,  like  meek  Moses,  to  choose 
rather  to  aaffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  the 
Lord,  than  the  honors,  preferments,  and  riches 
of  this  world.  The  earthly  wisdom  came  to  be 
of  no  reputation  with  him,  but  he  became  a  fool, 
both  to  it  and  his  former  associates,  and  through 
•elf  d«ttial,  and  taking  up  the  daily  cross  of  Je- 
ans Gbritt,  which  emcified  his  natural  will,  af- 


fectioos  and  pleasures,  he  came  to  be  a  scholar 
in  Christ's  school,  and  to  learn  the  true  wisdom 
which  is  from  above.  Thus  by  departing  from 
the  vanities  and  iniquities  of  the  world,  and  fol- 
lowing the  leadings,  guidance  and  instruction  of 
the  divine  light,  grace  and  spirit  of  Christ,  he 
came  more  and  more  to  have  an  understanding 
in  the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  and  was 
made  an  able  minister  of  the  everlasting  gospel 
of  peace  and  salvation  ;  his  acquired  parts  being 
sanctified  to  the  service  of  truth. 

His  sound  and  effectual  ministry,  his  godly 
conversation,  meek  and  lamblike  spirit,  great 
patience,  temperance,  humility,  and  slowness  to 
wrath ;  his  love  to  the  brethren,  his  godly  care 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  that  all  things  might  be 
kept  sweet,  savory,  and  in  good  order ;  his  help- 
ing hand  to  the  weak,  and  gentle  admonitions, 
we  ate  fully  satisfied  have  a  seal  and  witness  in 
the  heart  of  all  faithful  friends  who  knew  him, 
both  in  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  in  these 
American  parts.  We  may  in  truth  say,  he  sought 
not  himself,  nor  the  riches  of  this  world,  but 
his  eye  was  to  that  which  is  everlasting,  being 
given  up  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  truth  and 
the  sake  of  friends. 

He  never  turned  his  back  on  the  truth,  nor 
was  weary  in  his  travels  Zion-ward,  but  remained 
a  sound  pillar  in  the  spiritual  huilding.  lie  had 
many  disputes  with  the  clergy  and  some  called 
peers  in  Enftland,  and  also  suifered  imprison- 
ments and  much  loss  of  outward  substance,  to 
the  honor  of  truth,  and  stopping  in  nieasure  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers  and  persecutors.  Yet 
these  exercises  and  trials  in  the  landof  hia  na- 
tivity, which  he  sustained  through  the  ability 
God  gave  him,  were  small  and  not  to  be  oom> 
pared  to  the  many  and  great  exercises,  griefs  and 
sorrows  he  met  withal  and  went  through  in  Penn* 
sylvania,  from  George  Keith  and  his  deluded 
company.  Oh  the  revilings,  the  great  provo- 
cations, the  bitter  and  wicked  language,  and  rode 
behavior  which  the  Lord  gave  him  patience  to 
bear  and  overcome.  He  reviled  not  again,  nor 
took  any  advantage,  but  loved  his  enemies, 
and  prayed  for  them  thst  deapitefuUy  abused 
him.  His  love  to  the  Lord,  his  truth  and 
people  was  sincere  to  the  last.  He  was  taken 
with  a  malignant  fever,  the  5th  of  the  Seventh 
month,  1694,  and  though  his  bodily  pain 
was  great,  he  bore  it  with  much  patience.  Not 
long  before  hu  departure,  some  friends  beings 
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with  him,  ho  said,  "  Friends,  I  lore  jou  sU,  I 
am  going  from  jou,  and  I  die  in  unity  and  love 
with  all  faithful  friends.  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight  aad  kept  the  faith,  which  stands  not  in  the 
wisdom  of  words,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  I 
have  fought,  not  for  strife  and  cont«ntion,  but 
for  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
siuiplicity  of  the  gospel.  I  lay  down  my  head 
in  peace,  and  de.iire  you  may  all  do  so ;  friends, 
forcwell  all."  lie  further  said  to  Griffith  Owen, 
a  friend  then  intending  for  England,  "  I  dexire 
thee  to  mind  my  love  to  friends  in  England,  if 
thou  live  to  go  over  to  see  them;  I  have  lived 
in  unity  with  them,  and  do  end  my  days  in  unity 
with  them ;  and  desire  the  Lord  to  keep  them 
faithful  to  the  end,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  gos- 
pel." On  the  10th  day  of  the  Seventh  month 
aforesaid,  being  the  sixth  day  of  his  siokness, 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  him  from  the  many 
trials,  temptations,  sorrows,  and  troubles  of  this 
world,  to  the  kingdom  of  everlasting  joy  and 
peace ;  but  the  remembrance  of  his  innocent 
life  and  meek  spirit  lives  with  us,  and  his  memo- 
rial is,  a':d  will  remain  sweet  and  comfortable  to 
the  faithful. 

He  was  buried  in  Friends' burial-ground  in 
Philadelphia,  aged  about  forty-five  years,  having 
been  several  years  president  and  deputy  governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  epistle,  which  appears  to  have 
beeu  written  soon  after  hi.s  arrival  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, is  thought  not  improper  to  be  here  subjoined. 

Philadelphia,  2d  of  6th  Month,  1684. 
My  dear  and  well  beloved  friends,  of  and  he- 
longing  to  Dolobran  Quarterif  Meeting. 

The  warm  and  tender  salutation  of  my  love  is 
unfeigned  to  you,  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
and  walked  some  years,  in  unity,  zeal,  concord, 
and  endeavored  serviceableness :  you  are,  be- 
eause  of  our  nearness,  familiar,  yet  honorable  in 
my  thoughts  and  esteem.  The  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  prosper  and  increase  daily  in  your 
minds,  and  rest  bountifully  on  your  habita- 
tions. My  heart  is  affected  with  the  remem- 
brance of  you,  and  especially  of  the  virtue  and 
operation  of  that  living  principle  which  trver- 
seth  the  deeps,  and  though  it  bounds  the  seas, 
yet  cannot  bo  bound  thereby,  but  continues  its 
being  and  cntireness  through  and  over  all  dis- 
tances, and  makes  us  of  many,  one  people  to 
himself.  The  God  of  Israel  and  the  excellency 
of  Jacob  is  with  us,  nnd  the  present  days  arc 
as  the  former,  days  of  glad  tidings,  days  of  hu- 
'  mility,  days  of  holy  fear,  obedience  and  refresh- 
ment, increase  and  growth  to  the  faithful.  We 
and  you  are  under  respective  exercises,  the  way 
of  your  trial  may  be  in  a  more  severe  manner  at 
present.  The  Lord  in  his  wonted  tenderness 
bear  you  up,  and  grant  you  a  rejoicing  in  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity  before  him.  That  is 
AO  new  thing  to  you,  to  suffer  joyfully' in  your 


persons  and  goods ;  the  Lord  gave  us  strength, 
courage,'satisfaction  and  honors  thereby.  Whilst 
he  is  in  our  eyes,  and  his  holy  fear  in  our  hearts, 
whether  in  bonds  or  free,  in  that  or  this  part  of 
the  world,  our  preservation  we  shall  witness.— 
Our  meetings  are  very  full :  I  guess  we  had  no 
less  number  than  eight  hundred  last  first  day ; 
we  are  glad  to  see  the  faces  of  serviceable 
friends  here,  who  come  in  God's  freedom,  who 
are  persons  of  a  good  understanding  and  conver- 
sation, and  will  discharge  their  sUtions  reli- 
giously ;  such  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  province. 
The  favorable  revolution  of  Providence  hath 
founded  the  government  so  here,  that>a  man  is 
at  liberty  to  serve  his  Maker  without  contempt, 
discouragement,  or  restraint.  Truth  indeed 
makes  men  honorable,  not  only  here,  but  in 
most  places  at  last;  but  here  truth  receices  a 
good  entertainment  at  first.  Our  Governor  is 
embarking  for  England;  our  well  wishes  go 
with  and  attend  him.  He  hopes  to  have  an 
opportunity  by  testimony  or  writing,  to  express 
his  love  and  remembrance  to  the  several  churches 
of  Britain.  Our  friends  from  the  neighborhood 
are  generally  well,  and  tolerably  settled.  In 
love  1  lived  with  you,  in  love  I  took  my  leave  of 
you,  and  in  love  I  bid  you  a  christian  and  bro- 
therly farewell. 

.  Your  friend  and  brother, 
Thomas  Llovo. 


The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Edin- 
burg  Review,  and  follows  a  notice  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  London,  in  1853,  with  the  title 
of  "  The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  contain- 
ing the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to 
the  authorized  version,  arranged  in  paragraphs, 
with  explanatory  notes." 

The  author  as^ittmes,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
"one  great  paramount  religious  authority;" 
and,  regarding  it  as  most  Christian  Sects  do,  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  is  desirous 
that  all  the  aids  of  modern  advancement,  should 
be  brought  to  assist  in  its  being  properly  under- 
stood. The  Society  of  Friends  have  never  re- 
garded the  Scriptures  in  this  light.  Believing, 
as  they  have  ever  professed  to  do,  that  the  same 
divine  influence  which  operated  upon  the  minds 
of  holy  men  of  old,  to  give  forth  the  sacred 
truths  oontaiiied  in  them,  is  still  operative,  they 
have  never  placed  them  above  the  spirit  which 
gave  them  forth.  The  article  is  interesting,  as 
throwing  additional  light  upon  the  volume,  and 
while||the  humble,  unlettered  scholar  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  has  a  key  to  unlock  all  mysteries,  with- 
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out  the  aid  of  the  sohoolmeD,  yet  the  iabore  of 
these  are  not  to  be  despised." 

It  is,  we  believe,  universally  agreed  among 
Protestants  of  all  denominations,  that  the  Bible 
is  their  one,  great,  paramount  religious  author- 
ity; that  they  repudiate  all  traditionary  lore  or 
human  teaching;  and  that  every  man,  depend- 
ing on  his  own  judgment,  and  availing  himself 
of  his  right  to  nse  it,  looks  to  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Sacred  Scriptures  alone,  for  the 
spiritual  light  which  should  inform  his  faith  and 
direct  bis  conduct.     Such  is  the  theory ;  but  it  is 
little  more  than  a  theory.     If  Christians  acted 
upon  it,  honestly  and  more  freely  than  they  do, 
they  would  in  all  probability  find  their  differ- 
ences diminish  and  their  charity  increase.     But 
the  fact  is,  that  tho  rigtit  of  private  judgment  in 
religion,  is  a  principle  wore  vaunted  than  ex- 
ercised.    And  the  experience  of  society  would 
lead  us  to  infer,  that,  while  we  and  the  rest  of 
our  £ellow  Protestants  profess  to  follow  the  in- 
structions of  the  Bible,  we  are  far  more  .generally 
led  by  the  opinions  of  our  respective  ministers ; 
and  that  our  doctrinal  views  are  never  so  much 
really  .derived  from   the  letter  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  as  from  the  notes  of  some  favorite  exposi- 
tor in  the  margin.     This,  perhaps,  is  no  more 
than  might  be  naturally  expected.     It  is  the 
consequence  either  of  an  intellectual  indolence, 
which  would  evade  the  task  of  elaborating  the 
truth  for  itself;  or  of  a  pruiseworthy  humility, 
which  feels  its  powers  incompeteut  to  tho  task ; 
or  of  a  certain   timidity  of  conscience,  which, 
shrinking  from  the  peril  of  incurring  errar  on 
so  momentous  a  subject,  would  fain  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility of  decision  on  another's  judgment. 
But  whatever  influences  may  interfere  to  warp 
its  operation,  all  Protestants,  whether  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  are  agreed  in  the  principle, 
that  our  only  authoritative  religious  teacher  is 
the   Bible;  and  that,  'as  there  is  no  truth  nor 
doctrine  necessary  to  our  justification  and  ever> 
la.sting  salvation,  but  which  is,  or  may  be,  drawn 
out  of  that  fountain  and  well  of  truth ;  there- 
fore, as  many  as   be  desirous  to  enter  into  the 
right  and  perfect  way  unto  God,  must  apply 
their  minds   to   know  Holy  Scripture,  without 
the  which  they  can  neither   sufficiently  know 
God  and  His  will,  neither  their  office  and  duty.' 
Since  the  Bible  then  is  of  such  inestimable 
value — the  depository  of  all  religious  and  moral 
truth — the  sacred  ark  in  which  the  history  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Creator's  communica- 
tions to  his  creatures  are  preserved,  we  might 
very  reasonably  have  presumed,  that  it  would  be 
regarded  with  a  reverence  correspondent  to  its 
importance,  and  that,  in  the  copies  of  it  dis- 
seminated among  the  people,  every  caro  would 
be    taken    not  only   to    render   the  translation 
an  exact  reflection  of  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal, bat  to  place  the  work  before  them  in  such 


a  convenient  form,  as  might  induce  them  to  read 
it.  and  accompanied  by  such  useful  typographical 
aids,  as  might  facilitate  their  understanding  what 
they  read.     It  might  have  been  fairly  expected, 
that,  in  publishing  a  work  which  is  of  such  mo- 
mentous consequence  to  us  all  both  here  and  here- 
after, tho  text  would  have  been  carefully  divided 
into  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense;  that  what 
was   spoken  would  have   been  placed  between 
inverted  commas;  and  that  all  passages,  taken 
by  one  sacred  writer  from  another,  would  either 
have  been  pointed  in  italics,  or  in  some  easily  in- 
telligible manner  distingui-ohed  as  a  quotation. 
It  would  have  been  no  more  than  reasonable  to 
assume,  that  among  a  Protestant  people, — set- 
ting the  high  value  upon  them  which  we  do, — 
esteeming  them  as  our  sole  authority  in  religion, 
— the  Sacred  Scriptures  would  have  been  pub- 
lished with  at  least  as  much  consideration  for 
the  reader's  convenience  as  the  writings  of  our 
popular  poets  and   novelists;   and  that  there 
would  be  editions,  not  only  of  every  variety  of 
size  and  type,  which  might  prove  attractive  to  the 
tacte  of  the  wealthy,  or  be  adapted  to  the  limited 
means  of  the  poor,  but  which  might  be  demanded 
by  the  infirmities  of  our  aged  and  suffering 
brother  Christians.      But  the  very  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case.     There  is  no  other  class  of 
works,  whether  we  regard  the  size,  the  type,  or 
the  distribution  of  the  letter-press,  in  which  we 
find  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  assist  the 
reader,  and  so  much  to  perplex  him,  as  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.     If  it  had  been  the  object  to 
multiply   their  difficulties,   to   prejudice   their 
meaning,  and  to  deter  men  from  the  perusal  of 
them;  wo  doubt  whether  the  most  accomplished 
Jesuit  could  have  deyiiied  any  more  effectual 
mode  of  publication  than  that  which  has  been 
generally  adopted,  and  almost  universally  pre- 
vails.    No  works  of  inferior  value  could  have 
maintained  their  ground  against  the  treatment 
they  have  encountered.     We  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  several  editions  of  the  Bible  which  exist; 
and  we  fearlessly  declare,  that  we  have  never  yet 
met  with  any  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  we  could 
take  up  and  read  with  typographical  satisfaction. 
There  are  dear  Bibles  and  cheap  Bibles:  there 
are  Bibles  so  large  that  your  hand  can  with  dif- 
ficulty raise  them ;  and  there  are  Bibles  so  small 
that  they  can  be  carried  about  in  your  pocket: 
there  are  Bibles  of  which  the  paper  is  as  glossy 
as  satin  and  as  thick  as  pasteboard;  and  there 
are  Bibles,  of  which  the  pnper  is  so  dark  that 
the  printing  is  hardly  discernible,  and  so  thin 
that  the  leaves  crumple  up  beneath  your  finger 
in  turning  the  pages:  but,  nevertheless,  amon;^ 
all  those  innumerable  and  variously  diversified 
editions, no  Bible  lias  been  hitherto  produced  that 
can  be  read  with  as  much  rase  and  comfort  as 
any  ordinary  book.     There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  readable  Bible. 
This  great  evil,  in  one  respect,  results  from  a 
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sort  of  gnperBtitions  notion  that  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tares  mast  be  all  brought  together  into  a  single 
Tolume.     But  why  ?     Superstition  cannot  con- 
descend to  answer  our  inquiries,  and  we  are  inca- 
pable of  finding  any  intelligible  solution   for 
them  ourselves.     Such  a  collective  form  of  pub- 
lication may  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  refer- 
ence ;  and  to  the  clergyman,  in  the  composition 
of  his  sermons,  it  may  be  a  desirable  thing  to 
have  the  whole  body  of  works,  from  which  his 
proofs  and  his  illustrations  are  to  be  drawn,  thus 
lying  ready  to  his  hand,  compendiously  before 
him.     But  for  the  laity — the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tian people — such  an  arrangement  is  aa  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  cumbersome.     We  have  all  taught 
ourselves  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a  single  re- 
ligious book;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  library  of  reli- 
gious books.     It  consists  of  works  composed  by 
different   authors,  treating  of  different  subjects, 
and  written  at  widely  different  times ;  and  it  is 
only  one  book,  inasmuch  as  these  works  are  all 
bound  up  together  in  one  binding.     On  ordinary 
occasions,  there  are  no  two  of  the  prcductions 
thus  compressed  between  the  same  boards,  that 
we  are  likely  to  want  at  the  same  moment.    And 
if  a  man  would  fain  take  his  evening  walk  into 
the  fields  with  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  as  bis 
companion,  it  is  no  light  grievance  to  bim,  that 
he  mast  either  forego  his  inclination,  or  carry 
along  with  him  at  the  same  time  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  the  Psalms 
of  David  ond  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon;  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Epis- 
tles and  ih  •■   Apocalypse.     The  probability  is, 
that  the  sight  of  the  encumbrance  will  bo  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  his  purpose,  and  direct  his 
attention  to  some   other  and  far  inferior  author. 
This  principle  of  having  all  the  compositions  of 
all  the  sacred   writers  collected  together  in  the 
same  volume,  has  induced  the  practice  of  print- 
ing our  Bibles  in  double  columns ;  because  it  is 
the  form  by  which  the  greatest  number  of  words 
can  be  squeezed  into  one  page.     But,  notwith- 
standing this  offensive  mode  of  distributing  the 
text,  which  is  puEzling  to  the  sight,  by  which 
the  attention  is  disturbed,  and  which  is  only 
adopted  in  the  cheapest  and  most  inferior  cdi> 
tions  of  other  works,  the  book  is  so  big  and 
heavy,  when  the  type  is  large  enough   to   be 
easily  read,  that  no  hand  of  moderate  strength 
can  hold  it ;  or,  when  the  book  is  of  a  moderate 
weight  and  dimensions,  the  type  is  so  miniite  as 
to  be  only  legible  by  eyes  of  youthful  strength 
and    microscopic  power.      In   the  '  Annotated 
Paragraph  Bible,'  of  which  the  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  the  double  columns, 
with  some  other  di8advantM|es  that  obtain  in 
the  ordinary  editions  of  the  English  Scriptures, 
have  been  got  rid  of.     That  is  no  inconsiderable 
gain.     But  the  determination  to  compress  the 
works  of  all  the  inspired  authors  into  a  single 
Tolame,  has  brought  its  inseparable  mischiefs 


along  with  it ;  an  unwieldy  book,  a  small,  sharp, 
dazzling  character,  and  a  length  of  line  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  follow. 

But  this  pernicious  system  of  compression  is 
not,  by  any  means,  the  most  grievous  injury  to 
which  the  sacred  text  has  been  subjected  by  edi- 
tors and  printers.  This  is  a  slight  evil  in  com- 
parison with  the  mischief  which  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  sense  of  the  inspired  writings  by 
the  mode  of  breaking  them  up  into  chapter  and 
verse  which  has  been  uniformly  adopted.  These 
divisions,  which  have  no  existence  in  the  origi- 
nal, have  been  made  without  any  authority  what- 
ever. They  were  introduced  for  the  pnipose  of 
liberating  the  theological  student  from  the  neces- 
sity of  attaining  a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  placing  in  his  hands  a 
Concordance,  which  they  have  been  notched 
and  scored  to  tally  with,  and  by  which  he  may 
be  readily  assisted  to  the  discovery  of  any  pas- 
sage he  may  chance  to  want.  About  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Sauto  Caro  projected  a  Concordance  to  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  divided  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment into  chapters.  Rabbi  Nathan,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  preparing  a  Concordance  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  subdivided  the  chapters 
into  verses.  Robert  Stephens,  in  the  sixtecDth 
century,  passr-d  simultaneously  through  the  press 
a  New  Testament  and  a  Concordance :  and,  so  it 
least  his  son  Henry  tells  us,  while  travelling  on 
horseback  between  L}'ods  hxid  Paris,  he  cut  the 
New  Testament  into  verses  for  the  sake  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  bis  Concordance.  This,  wc  believe,  is 
in  brief  the  most  approved  account  of  the  origin 
of  those  divisions  and  subdivisions  by  which  our 
editions  of  the  Bible  are  disfigured.  No  other 
book  ever  suffered  such  irreverend  treatment. 
In  all  other  compositions,  the  paragraph  ends 
where  the  sense  pauses ;  in  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, whatever  the  sense  may  be,  every  third 
or  fourth  line  brings  the  reader  to  the  end  of 
the  paragraph.  They  are  the  only  works  we  hap- 
pen to  be  acquainted  with,  in  which  the  correct 
arrangement  of  the  author's  text  has  been  ren- 
dered subordinate  to  the  &cility  of  reference. 
And  we  are  quite  sure,  that  they  alone  are  en- 
dowed with  a  sufficient  force  of  vitality  to  outlive 
so  cruel  a  process  of  mutilation. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  an  edition  of  the 
Antborized  Version,  published  by  Mr.  Blackader, 
to  introduce  a  more  perspicuous  and  correct  divis- 
ion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  sections  and  par- 
agraphs, but  this  publication  is  inferior  in  typo- 
graphical elegance,  and  its  annotations,  to  the 
Paragraph  Bible  of  the  Tract  Society.  The  fact 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  further  proof  that  the 
demand  for  Bibles  printed  in  an  improved  form 
is  felt  by  the  public,  and  will  doubtiesa  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  booksellers. 

The  practice  of  breaking  the  text  of  the  Scrip- 
tare  into  verses  woald,  under  any  circumstances, 
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prove  most  injariouB  to  to  the  right  apprehen- 
■ion  of  its  meaning.  It  is  the  immediate  oause 
of  much  misoonoepUon,  Pasaages  of  Holy  Writ, 
thus  inaolated,  receive  a  kind  of  independent 
character.  The  sense  of  each  little  paragraph 
seems  drawn  to  a  point;  and  the  careleM  or  nn- 
lettered  reader  is  apt  to  confine  his  attention  to 
the  few  words  thus  placed  in  an  aphoristic  form, 
before  him,  and  to  accept  them  as  a  distinct  ennn- 
ciation  of  some  religious  dogma ;  whereas,  if  they 
had  been  presented  to  his  eye  in  connexion  with 
their  context,  he  would  at  once  have  received 
them  in  their  right  meaning,  and  been  spared 
the  error  into  which  the  present  deceptive  mode 
of  printing  the  volume  has  betrayed  him:  We 
cannot  conceive  any  case,  in  which  evil  would 
not  have  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  our 
divisions  of  Chapter  and  Yerse.  With  whatever 
eare  the  Sacred  Text  had  been  cut  into  sneh  mi- 
nute seetions,  those  minute  sections  must  necessa- 
rily have  hiid  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  reader. 
But  they  have  not  been  carefully  made.  The 
only  end  contemplated  in  making  them  was,  to 
fit  the  Bible  to  the  Concordance.  And  that  it 
might  efiiectnally  aocompHsh  every  other  consid- 
eration—the progress  of  the  narrative— the  beau- 
ty of  poetry — the  theological  argument — and 
even  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  senten- 
ees,  have  been  continually  disregarded.  We 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  detriment  which  the  el- 
oquence, the  pathos,  the  impression,  the  very  in- 
telligibility of  the  Sacred  Writings,  have  incur- 
red from  this  reckless  and  fraotiona  Imode  of  sub- 
division. But  to  show  that  we  have  not  at  all 
exaggerated  the  mischief  we  complain  of,  we  will 
adduce  some  instences,  which  are  taken  almost 
at  random,  and  which  could  be  multiplied  ad  lib- 
itum, of  the  senseless  mutilation  that  the  sacred 
text  has  suffered  in  the  process. 

(To  be  eontlnned.) 


WISDOM   OF   THB  DEITY. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  visible  world 
around  us,  and  survey  with  attention  the  various 
processes  of  nature,  we  perceive  at  every  step 
the  most  striking  marks  of  intelligenoe  and  de- 
sign. We  perceive  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature  in  the  admirable  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  wonderful  properties  of 
the  constituent  principlesof  which  it  is  composed ; 
in  the  motions  of  lit/ht,  the  inconceivable  small- 
uess  of  ito  particles,  its  adaptetion  to  the  eye, 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  vision  is  per- 
formed ;  in  the  nature  oitound,  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  propagated,  and  the  various  modifications  of 
which  it  is  susceptible;  in  the  process  of  evapo- 
ration, and  the  rains,  dews  and  fertility,  which 
are  the  results  of  this  admirable  part  of  the 
economy  of  nature ;  in  the  utility  of  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  with  which  the  earth  is  diver- 


sified, and  the  beautiful  eoloring  which  is  spread 
over  the  face  of  nature  ;  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing twilight,  and  the  gradual  approaches  of  light 
and  darkness ;  in  the  grand  and  picturesque  and 
beautiful  landsoapes  with  which  our  globe  is 
adorned;  in  the  composition  and  specific  gravity 
of  viater,  and  in  the  peculiar  structure  and 
density  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  water  in  the  act  of  fireezing,  and  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  gases,  and  qualities 
of  the  magnet,  and  the  agencies  of  the  galvanic 
and- electric  fluids ;  in  the  structure  of  vegetable*, 
the  adaptetion  of  their  seeds,  roots,  fibres,  vessels 
and  loaves,  to  the  purpose  of  vegetative  life,  the 
curious  processes  which  are  continually  going 
on  in  their  internal  parte,  their  delicate  contex- 
ture and  diversified  hues,  and  the  importent  pur- 
poses they  serve  in  the  system  of  nature ;  in  the 
stractnre  of  the  various  animated  beings  which 
traverse  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  the 
provision  made  for  the  continuance  of  the  species, 
their  architoctive  faculties,  their  wonderful  in- 
stincts, and  the  infinite  diversity  o/ organization 
which  appears  among  them,  suited  to  their  vari- 
ous wants  and  modes  of  existence  ;  in  the  admira- 
ble organization  of  the  human  ^ame,  the  numer- 
ous bones,  muscles,  ligamente,  membranes, 
and  veins,  which  enter  into  its  construction,  the 
apt  disposition  of  all  ite  parte,  the  means  con- 
trived for  the  reception  and  distribution  of  nutri- 
ment, the  effect  which  this  nutriment  produces 
in  bringing  the  body  to  its  fftll  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, ite  self-restoring  power  when  diseased 
or  wounded,  the  provision  made  against  evil 
acoidento  and  inconveniences,  the  variety  of  mus- 
cular movemente  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  the 
process  of  respiration,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  separation  of  the  chyle,  the  exquisite 
structure  of  the  different  senses,  and  the  nice 
adaptation  of  every  organ  and  movement  to  the 
ends  it  was  intended  to  subserve.  The  same 
wisdom  is  perceptible  in  the  position  which  the 
sun  holds  in  the  solar  system,  in  order  to  a  due 
distribution  of  light  and  heat  to  surrounding 
worlds ;  in  the  distence  at  which  the  earth  is 
placed  from  this  luminary ;  in  the  order  and 
harmony  of  all  the  celestial  motions,  and  in  the 
wonderful  and  beautiful  scenery,  invisible  to  the 
unassisted  eye,  which  the  microscope  displays, 
both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  In 
short,  there  is  not  an  object  within  us  or  around 
us,  in  the  mountains  or  the  plains,  in  the  air, 
the  ocean  or  the  sky,  among  the  animal  or  the 
vegeteble  tribes,  when  steadily  contemplated  in 
all  its  aspects  and  relations,  but  displays  to  the 
eye  of  reason  and  devotion  the  oonsuramate  in- 
telligence and  skill  of  its  Almighty  author,  and 
calls  upon  every  intelligent  agent,  in  silent  but 
emphatic  language,  to  praise  him  "  who  made 
the  earth,  the  sea,  the  fuunteins  of  water,  and  all 
that  live  in  them,  for  whose  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created."  T.  Dick. 
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I.ETIEB  FBOM  AMOS   LAWRENCE  TO   HI8 
DAUQHTEB. 

Mr  DEAR  DauohtKr, — In  tbe  quiet  of  this 
morning,  my  mind  naturally  ro8ts  on  those  ob- 
jects nearest  and  dearest  to  me ;  and  you,  my 
child,  are  among  the  first. 

Tbe  family  are  all  at  church,  but  tbe  weather 
is  not  such  as  to  permit  my  going;  and  the  season 
by  them  employed  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
will  by  mo  bo  employed  in  oommunicating  with 
you. 

You  have  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  the 
mind  and  heart  are  most  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions for  weal  or  woe;  and  the  direction  which 
may  be  p;iven  to  them  ia  what  no  parent  can  view 
'  with  indifference,  or  pass  over  without  incurring 
the  guilt  of  being  unfaithful  in  his  duties.  My 
earnest  dosire  for  you  is,  that  you  may  fully  ap- 
preciate your  opportunities  and  respunsibilities, 
and  SO' use  them  that  you  may  secure  the  object 
for  which  we  are  placed  here.  The  probation  is 
short,  but  long  enough  to  do  all  that  is  required 
of  us,  if  faithfully  used ;  tbe  consequences  are 
never-ending. 

These  simple  views  are  such  as  any  child  of 
yonr  age  can  comprehend,  and  should  be  made 
as  faoiiliar  to  your  mind  as  the  every-day  duties 
of  life.  If  the  mind,  from  early  days,  be  thus 
accustomed  to  look  upin  life  as  a  school  of  pre* 
paration  for  higher  services,  then  the  changes 
and  adversities  to  which  we  are  all  liable  can  only 
be  viewed  as  necessary  discipliae  to  fit  us  for 
those  higher  services,  and  as  such  be  considered 
as  applied  for  our  good,  however  painful  they 
may  B?em  at  first.  There  is  no  truth  better  set- 
tled than  this :  that  all  the  discipline  of  our 
Heavenly  Parent,  if  rightly  used,  will  eventuate 
in  our  good.  How,  then,  can  wo  murmur  and 
repine  at  his  dealings  with  us?  This  conduct 
only  shows  our  weakness  and  folly,  and  illustrates 
the  better  care  of  us  than  we  should  take  of  onr- 
selvrs. 

Wo  are  in  the  ondition  of  the  sick  man,  who 
sometimes  craves  that  which,  if  given  him  by  his 
friend*,  would  cause  his  certain  death;  but  he  is 
not  aware  at  the  time  that  it  is  withheld  for  his 
good.  The  importance,  then,  of  onltivating  a 
right  understanding  of  the  things  of  which  our 
happiness  are  coir  posed,  is  second  to  no  object 
which  can  employ  the  mind;  for,  with  this 
knowledge,  we  must  suppose  that  no  one  can  be 
so'  lost  to  his  own  interests  as  not  to  feel  that  in 
the  performance  of  these  duties  is  to  result  the 
possession  of  those  riches  which  are  promised  to 
the  faithful  by  our  Father  in  heaven,  through 
the  Son  of  his  love.  In  the  preparation  which 
awaits  you,  do  not  stop  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  look  to  those  which  are  unseen.  These 
views,  perhaps,  may  be  profitably  pondered  long 
after  I  have  been  gathered  to  my  fathers. 

The  tenure  of  my  life  seems  very  frail ;  still  it 


may  oontinne  longer  than  the  lives  of  my  chil- 
dren ;  but,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
me  henee,  I  hope  to  feel  resigned  to  his  will,  and 
to  leave  behind  me  such  an  influence  as  shall 
help  forward  the  timid  and  faint-hearted  in  the 
path  of  duty ;  and  particularly  on  you,  my  child, 
do  I  urge  these  views.  They  debar  you  from  no 
real  or  reasonable  pleasure ;  they  speak  to  yon, 
in  8tr9ng  language,  to  enjoy  all  those  blessings 
which  a  bountiful  Parent  has  scattered  in  your 
path  with  unsparing  plenty,  and  admonish  yoa 
that  to  enjoy  is  not  to  abuse  them  ;  when  abused, 
they  cease  to  be  enjoyed. 


BOOKS  BEFOBR  PBINTINQ. 
Ooocluded  from  prng*  635. 

In  a  manuscript  account  of  the  expenses  of  Sir 
John  Howard,  afterwards  Dake  of  Norfolk,  it  is 
stated  that  in  1467,  Thomas  Lympnor — that  is, 
Thomas  the  Limner — of  Bury  was  paid  the  sum 
of  fifty  shillings  and  two-pence  for  a  book  which 
he  had  transcribed  and  ornamented,  including 
vellum  and  binding.  The  limner's  bill  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  items — for  whole  vignettes  and 
half- vignettes,  capital  letters,  flourishing,  and 
plain  writing.  That  books  were  in  those  days 
luxuries  which  few  people  could  spare  the  money 
for,  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Sir. John  Paston, 
printed  in  the  collection  called  the  Paston  Letters. 
Writing  to  his  mother  in  1474,  Sir  John  says : 
'As  for  the  books  that  were  Sir  James's  (the 
priest's),  if  it  like  you  that  I  may  have  them,  I 
am  not  able  to  buy  them,  but  somewhat  would  I 
give ;  and  [as  to]  the  remainder,  with  a  good  de- 
vout heart,  by  my  troth,  I  will  pray  for  his  soul.' 
Think  of  a  man  seriously  proposing  to  pray  for  a 
person's  soul,  by  way  of  paying  a  balance  of  val- 
uation for  books  which  he  could  not  meet  in  cash  ! 
It  shows  us  that  our  modern  notions  of  book-buj- 
ing  and  devotion  differ  very  widely  from  those 
that  were  entertained  in  1474.  Sir  John's  offer 
however,  but  reflects  the  simple  superstitious  pic . 
ty  of  his  time;  and  in  these  more  favored  and 
enlightened  days,  we  must  blame  rather  his  time 
than  him  for  the  absurdity.  It  was  a  kind  thing 
of  him,  at  anyrate,  to  leave  ns  an  inventory  of 
his  books — only  eleven  in  number,  one  or  two  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  collections  of  small 
tracts — shewing  us  what  constiinted  a  gentle- 
man's library  in  tbe  fifteenth  century. 

Bookselling,  in  those  days,  had  not  yet  grown 
to  bo  a  separate  or  special  business;  but  it  never- 
theless appears  there  was  an  actual  trade  in  books, 
and  that  there  were  schemes  and  plans  devised 
for  making  them,  to  some  extent,  of  general  use. 
In  Paris,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  people  who  dealt  occasionally  in  books 
were  commanded  to  keep  a  number  of  them  f< 
hire ;  and  in  a  register  of  the  university  of  Pari:^ 
M.  Chevillier  found  a  list  of  books  so  circulated, 
and  the  price  of  reading  each.  Of  course,  the  oir- 
calation  must  have  been  limited  to  persons  of 
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rank  and  learning.  'That,'  as  Mr.  Knight  re- 
marks,  'the  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers  constituted 
the  great  bulk  of  readers,  and  that  the  addition 
of  a  book,  even  to  the  private  library  of  a  student, 
was  a  rare  occurrence,  is  evident  from  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  manuscript  books  being  dear. 
If  the  number  of  readers  had  increased — if  there 
bad  been  more  candidates  for  the  learned  profea- 
sions — if  the  nobility  had  discovered  the  shame 
of  their  ignorance — if  learning  had  made  its  way 
to  Franklin-hall — manuscript  books  could  never 
have  been  cheap.  But  from  the  hoar  when  a 
first  large  expense  of  transferring  the  letters,  syl- 
lables, words,  and  sentences  of  a  manuscript  to 
movable  type  was  ascertained  to  be  the  means  of 
multiplying  copies  to  the  extent  of  any  demand, 
then  the  greater  the  demand,  the  greater  the 
cheapness. 

When  books  were  so  costly  and  so  iixacces- 
aible  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  they  ne- 
oessarily  were  before  the  date  of  printing,  book- 
selling  was  carried  on  by  merchants  as  one  of  the 
various  branches  of  their  business.  There  were, 
indeed,  a  class  called  stationers,  who  had  books 
for  sale,  and  who  probably  executed  orders  for 
transcribing  books.  Their  occupation  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  Literature  of  Eu- 
rope :— 'These  dealers  were  denominated  station- 
ani,  perhaps  from  the  open  (stalls  at  which  they 
carried  on  their  business,  though  static  is  a  gen- 
eral word  for  a  shop  in  low  Latin.  They  appear, 
by  the  old  statutes  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  by  those  of  Bologna,  to  have  sold  books  up- 
on commission ;  and  are  sometimes,  though  not 
uniformly,  distinguished  from  the  librarii — a 
word  which,  having  been  originally  confined  to 
the  copyists  of  books,  was  afterwards  applied  to 
those  who  traded  in  them.  They  sold  parchment 
and  other  materials  of  writing,  which,  with  us, 
though,  as  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else,  ha?e  re- 
tained the  name  of  stationery  ;  and  naturally  ex- 
ercised the  kindred  occupations  of  binding  and 
decorating.  They  probably  employed  transcri- 
bers.' But  the  merchants,  in  their  traffic  with 
other  lands,  and  especially  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, now  called  Holland  and  Belgium,  appear 
to  have  been  the  agents  through  whom  valuable 
manusoripts  found  their  way  to  England ;  and  in 
this  respect,  it  has  been  remarked,  they  were 
something  like  the  great  merchant-princes  of  It- 
aly, whose  ships  not  unfrequently  contained  a  car- 
fffi  of  Indian  spices  and  of  Greek  manuscripts. 
John  Bagford,  who,  about  1714,  wrote  a  slight 
life  of  Cazton,  the  first  English  printer,  which  is 
in  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  says : 
'Kings,  queens,  and  noblemen,  had  their  partic- 
ular merchants,  who,  when  they  were  ready  for 
their  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  sent  their  servants 
to  know  what  they  wanted  ;  and  among  the  rest 
of  their  choice,  many  times  books  were  demanded,' 
vhich  they  were  ordered  to  buy  'in  those  parts 
where  they  were  going.'    Cazton  himself  tells 


us  in  the  Book  of  Good  Manners,  which  he  trans- 
lated from  the  French  and  printed  in  1487,  that 
the  original  French  work  was  delivered  to  him 
by  a  'special  friend,  a  mercer  of  Ijondon.'  This 
commerce  in  books  could  not  have  been  very 
great,  and  certainly  not  great  enough  to  employ 
a  special  class  of  traders. 

So  long  as  books  existed  only  in  manuscript, 
and  could  be  multiplied  only  by  laborious  tran- 
scription, the  authors,  of  course,  enjoyed  but  a 
restricted  reputation.  Yet  some  ofthem  attained 
a  contiiderable  renown,  and  from  kings,  princes, 
and  the  higher  nobility,  received  a  liberal  degree 
of  patronage.  In  England,  the  poems  ofGeoffrey 
Chaucer  were  undoubtedly  familiar  to  all  well-ed- 
ucated persons,  however  scanty  was  the  supply  of 
copies,  and  however  dear  their  cost.  1  he  poet  Cow- 
er, a  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  8eems  also  to  havo 
gained  a  considerable  popularity.  His  principal 
poem,  Confentio  Amantis,  printed  by  Caxton  in 
1483,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  extensively 
circulated  of  all  t  be  books  that  came  from  bis  press 
— a  fact  which  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  must 
have  previously  been  in  great  demand.  The 
poem  has  all  the  elements  required  for  populari- 
ty in  those  times,  being  full  of  stories  that  were 
probably  common  to  all  Europe,  running  on 
through  thousands  of  lines  with  wonderful  fluen- 
cy, though  with  no  great  force. 

The  inestimable  advantage  of  good  books,  print- 
ing has  secured  to  us  as  an  inaliunable  possession. 
Whosoever  will,  may  at  a  trifling  cost  procure 
them.  These  few  particulars,  relating  to  the  con- 
dition and  commercial  circumstances  of  literature 
prior  to  the  use  of  printing,  may  nevertheless  be 
interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 
Taken  in  contrast  with  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  means  existing  for  its  dissemina- 
tion, they  may  serve  at  least  to  shew  the  great 
advances  that  have  been  made  since  William 
Caxten  first  set  up  his  printing  press  at  West- 
minster. To  appreciate  all  the  advantages  of  the 
present,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  look  into  the 
past,  and  to  contemplate  from  that  position  the 
higher  ground  of  benefit  and  convenience  to  which 
we  have  attained.  Without  the  mechanical  con- 
trivance of  printing,  the  thoughts  and  ennobling 
imaginations  of  genius  could  never  have  become 
poesessions  to  any  but  the  affluent  and  few ;  but 
by  means  of  that  imperishable  invention,  they 
can  now  be  made  available  to  the  uses  of  all  who 
have  learned  the  simple  art  of  reading;  and  a 
man's  poverty,  unless  it  be  extremely  desperate, 
need  no  longer  hinder  him  from  sharing  in  the 
wealth  of  mind  and  fancy  which  was  meant  for 
the  common  inheritance  of  mankind. — Chambert' 
Jowmat. 


PURB  AIR. 

In  about  two  and  a  half  minutes,  all  the  blood 
contained  in  the  human  system,  amounting  to 
nearly  three  gallons,  traverses  the  respiratory  snr- 
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face  Every  one,  then,  who  breathes  an  impure  at- 
tnofiphere  two  and  a  half  minutes,  has  everj  par- 
ticle of  his  blood  acted  upon  bj  the  vitiating  air. 
Every  particle  has  become  less  vital,  less  capable 
of  repairiug  strictures,  or  of  carrying  on  func- 
tions ;  and  the  longer  such  air  is  respired,  the 
more  impure  does  it  become,  and  the  blood  ne- 
cessarily becomes  more  corrupt. 

FRIENDS'  INTKLLIGENCEK. 


PHILADELPHIA.  TWELFTH  MONTH  89,  1855. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  name  of  Amos 
Lawrence  will  be  no  doubt  familiar.  His  steady 
and  upright  coarse  aa  a  merchant,  and  laudable 
deeds  as  a  philanthropist,  together  with  a  reli- 
giously devoted  spirit,  cause  his  character  to 
shine  forth  with  unusual  lustre  among  men. 
To  the  blessing  attendant  upon  his  strict  adhe- 
rence to  bis  sense  of  right,  he  attributed  in  no 
small  measure  his  success  in  business,  having 
<'  commenced  at  21  years  old  with  no  other  pos- 
sessions than  a  common  country  education,  a 
a  sincere  love  for  bis  own  family,  and  habits  of 
industry,  economy  and  sobriety."  Over  the 
good  gifts  bountifully  bestowed,  he  appears  to 
have  had  an  earnest  desire  to  prove  a  just  stew- 
ard. "  My  property,"  he  says,  "  imposes  upon 
me  many  duties,  which  can  only  be  known  to 
my  Maker.  May  a  sense  of  these  duties  be  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  my  mind ;  and  by  a  con- 
stant discharge  of  them,  God  grant  me  the  hap- 
piness at  last  of  hearing  the  joyful  sonnd, 
'  Well  done  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord;'  "  and  agais,  "Do 
with  thy  might  what  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  for 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 
Grant  me  the  blessing  of  being  ready  to  answer 
the  call  whether  it  be  at  noon  or  midnight." 

Although  hia  form  of  faith  differed  from  ours, 
yet  his  uniform  dependance  on  and'  firm  trust  in 
"an  ever-present  Guardian''  as  manifested  in  his 
"Diary  and  Correspondence"  recently  published, 
give  evidence  that  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
there  is  no  division  in  tlie  vitality  of  the  princi- 
ple, there  is  a  blessed  union,  tnat  those  engrafted 
in  tbelivingvine  become  "fruit-bearingbranohes," 
producing  similar  fruits.  A  letter  addressed  to 
his  daughter  has  been  selected  for  our  present 
number;  it  may  be  followed  by  other  extracts. 


They  have  a  right  to  censure,  that  have  a  heart 
to  help  :  the  rest  is  cruelty,  not  justice. 


Extractt  from  an  article  in  the  London  Quar- 
terljf  Review,  upon  the  Charitie*  and  the  Poor 
of  London. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  condition 
of  the  poor  engaged  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  or  occupied  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  energies  of  individaals. 
East  Indians,  returned  from  their  long  exile, 
have  been  heard  to  complain  that  the  air  must 
be  more  unwholesome,  the  population  more  ig- 
norant and  vicious,  and  the  country  poorer,  than 
when  they  left  it  in  their  youthful  days ;  never 
before  had  ihey  heard  so  much  of  hospitals, 
churches,  schools  and  poorhouses.  Throughout 
the  whole  frame  of  society  we  find  a  disinter- 
ested anxiety  to  alleviate  the  evils  incident  to 
a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  widely-extending  obligations  of 
Christian  charity. 

So  far  this  is  satisfactory ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  aggregate  of  public  exertion,  considerable 
as  it  is,  falls  short  of  the  public  need,  and 
many,  especially  in  London,  stand  aloof  from 
the  work  of  charity,  and  withhold  the  co-opera- 
tion which  we  might  expect  from  their  human- 
ity, and  which  their  wealth  and  intelligence 
would  render  highly  important  and  efficient. 
Many  of  the  wealthier  classes  treat  their  period- 
ical visits  to  London  as  a  mere  episode  in  their 
existence,  and  regard  their  country  homes  as 
the  allotted  scene  of  their  duties.  The  land- 
owner, familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  agricnltn- 
ral  population,  knows  little  of  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  metropolitan  poor,  and  is  apt  lo 
avert  his  eyes  from  an  unexplored  evil,  which 
he  deems  it  hopeless  to  relieve  and  useless  to 
investigate.  Thus  many  a  man  of  feeling,  in 
his  walks  through  London,  is  harassed  by  tvro 
contradictory  convictions — on  the  one  hand,  he 
knows  that  somewhere  in  the  wilderness  of  brick- 
work with  which  he  is  surrounded  is  to  be  found 
some  scene  of  wretchedness  which  a  mere  trifle 
would  relieve,  (and  who  has  not  felt  a  thrill  of 
awe  on  discovering  what  utter  ruin  a  mere  trifle 
may  at  times  avert?) ;  on  the  other,  experience 
has  forced  on  him  something  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion that  every  case  which  obtrudes  itself  on  his 
notice  is  one  of  vagrancy  or  imposture.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  charity  is  hesitating  and  inconsis- 
tent ;  be  gives  in  defiance  of  his  judgment,  or 
denies  in  doing  violence  to  his  feelings.  Not 
unfrequently,  perhaps,  the  very  zeal  with  which 
the  cause  of  charity  is  advocated  produces,  an 
unfavorable  impression.  To  not  a  few  the  be- 
wildering multitude  of  applications  suggests  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  all.  Some  supinely  infer 
that  everything  is  done  which  can  be  done; 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  disposed  to 
disapprove  the  plans  they  have  never  examined ; 
they  find  reasons  for  distrust  in  the  means  em- 
ployed or  the  persons  engaged,  and  allow  the 
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skepticism  which  should  arouse  them  to  inqntrj 
to  sink  them  to  apathy  and  inaction.  And  yet, 
if  chance  brings  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public 
some  unquestioned  case  of  genuine  distress,  the 
donations  which  pour  in  from  unknown  benefac- 
tors prove  how  freely  the  stream  of  charity 
flows  when  the  ice  of  incredulity  is  broken.  As 
long  as  this  state  of  feeling  is  common  among 
the  opulent  classes,  precise  information  is  a  more 
efifectual  stimulant  to  benevolence  than  the  most 
eloquent  appeals;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  persuaded 
thai  to  point  out  how  charity  may  be  bestowed 
without  the  fear  of  imposition,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  doing  good,  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
call  into  seni^ibility  which  now  lies  idle,  useless 
to  the  public  and  burdensome  to  the  possessor. 

In  this  belief,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  to 
the  reader  some  account  of  the  London  poor,  and 
of  the  machinery  which  has  been  oi^nized  by 
charity  for  their  relief.  From  the  vastness  and 
complexity  of  the  subject,  our  sketch  must  ne- 
cessarily be  slight  and  imperfect.  Many  of  the 
topics  it  will  embrace  are  important  enough  to 
deserve  a  separate  consideration  hereafte^ ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  it  must  be  our  endeavor  rather 
to  point  out  the  objects  best  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  cbaritable,  than  to  satisfy  in  full 
their  benevolent  charity. 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  work  of 
oharity  when  the  haunts  of  poverty  and  crime 
were  explored,  and  their  melancholy  statistics 
were  ascertained.  This  has  not  been  accom- 
plished by  any  single  and  uniform  effort:  it  is 
the  combined  result  of  Parliamentary  inquiry 
and  of  the  exertions  made  by  private  associa- 
tions and  by  indiyiduala  to  penetrate  the  terra 
incognita  of  Londbn  misery ;  and,  appalling  as 
are  the  facts  thus  brought  to  light,  it  is  much 
that  we  know  the  worst.  To  probe  the  social 
gangrene  is  the  first  step  to  its  cure. 

In  every  society,  a  portion  of  its  members 
must  annually  drop  into  pauperism.  Age  dis- 
ables, or  sickness  and  accident  surprise  those 
who  have  made  no  provision  for  the  evil  day. 
Manhood  is  cut  off  in  its  strength,  and  leaves 
those  who  depended  on  its  labor  a  helpless  bur- 
den on  the  community.  Many  trades  are  affect- 
ed by  the  scauons  of  the  year,  and  all,  in  towns 
periodically  emptied  of  tho  wealthiest  portion  of 
their  inhabitants,  suffer  a  corresponding  period- 
ical stagnation.  At  these  times,  many,  espe- 
cially the  unskilled  hands,  are  thrown  out  of 
work.  Where  population  presses  closely  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  whole  classes  live  in  the 
constant  and  imminent  danger  of  distress.  A 
'slight  fluctuation  in  the  trade  of  silk  half  starves 
the  wide  district  of  Spitalfields.  The  long  frost 
of  la.st  winter  caused  bread  riots  among  the  ma- 
rine and  river  population.  The  "  eostermong- 
era,"  or  venders  of  provisions  in  the  streets, 
amounting,  it  is  calculated,  to  not  less  than 
80,000,   may  at  any  time  be  brought  to  the 


verge  of  famine  by  a  three  days'  rain.  Many 
callings,  at  the  best,  scarcely  supply  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Decayed  gentility  struggling  to 
extract  a  livelihood  from  the  accomplishments  of 
happier  days ;  artists  who  have  mistaken  their 
profession,  or,  in  pursuit  of  fame,  have  thrown 
away  their  bread ;  the  overworked  sempstress, 
whose  grievances  are  well  known  to  the  public; 
the  poor  charwoman,  who,  by  her  hard  and  pre- 
carious earnings,  tries  to  eke  out  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence for  her  children — all  these  are  but  the 
more  prominent  figures  among  large  groups  con- 
demned to  similar  toil  add  privation. 

If  to  these  inevitable  causes  of  distress  we 
add  the  effects  of  folly  and  vice,  we  shall  see 
the  lineaments  of  our  overgrown  metropolis  be- 
ginning to  darken  the  canvas.  Reckless  impro- 
vidence reduces  to  destitution  thousands  who 
have  had  ample  means  of  providing  for  the  fu- 
ture. Intemperance  brings  want,  disease  and 
crime.  Idleness  and  the  love  of  pleasure  tempt 
to  theft  and  consequent  ruin.  Whole  classes 
eat  their  bread  on  condition  of  good  conduct ; 
and  they  annually  supply  a  large  percentage  of 
defaulters  to  fill  the  ranks  of  destitution.  There 
are  numbers  claiming  the  respectable  rank  of 
householders,  whose  small  trade  scarcely  raises 
them  above  poverty,  and  whose  equivocal  deal- 
ings connect  them  rather  with  the  criminal  than 
the  industrial  classes — such,  for  instance,  are 
the  booksellers,  who  derive  their  chief  profit 
from  scandalous  publications;  lodging-house 
keepers  who  in  many  ways  deserve  a  harsher  de- 
signation ;  pawnbrokers  who  "  ask  no  questions ;" 
or  "  general  dealers,"  whose  open  shop  fronts 
present  a  dingy  array 

Of  rnsty  locks  and  dusty  bags  > 

And  musty  phials  and  fusty  rags — 

and  whose  back  rooms  are  open  for  the  sale  of 
any  quantity  and  every  variety  of  plunder.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Londoa  life  is  i 
class  decidedly  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the 
laborer,  and  numerically  very  large,  though  the 
population  returns  do  not  number  them  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  who  derive 
their  living  from  the  streets.  To  obtain  in  this 
way  the  means  of  subsistence  every  resource 
that  could  be  devised  by  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
hausted. But,  for  the  most  part,  their  utmost 
efforts  do  little  more  than  maintain  them  in  a 
state  of  chronic  starvation.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  sellers  of  provisions.  Another 
less  respectable  portion,  scarcely  raised  above 
mendicancy,  derive  their  gains  from  the  gratuit- 
ous bounty  of  the  public — ballad-singers,  musi- 
cians, street  showmen,  the  owners  of  happy 
families,  mountebanks — their  name  is  legion— 
the  sweepers  of  crossings,  and  the  linkboys, 
whose  designation  attests  the  antiquity  of  tbdr 
calling,  once  so  useful  in  ill-lighted  iKindon,  th« 
most  olamorons  of  licensed  beggars.      Others 
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try  to  earn  a  few  pence  by  holding  horses  or  do- 
ing jobs,  or  literally  pick  up  a  livelihood  in 
the  streets  by  retailing  the  fragments  of  cigars, 
old  rags,  or  lumps  of  coal  which  they  have 
found  on  the  pavement.  Very  many  have,  be- 
sides their  acknowledged  calling,  another  in  the 
background  in  direct  violation  of  the  eighth 
commandment ;  and  thus,  by  gradations,  imper- 
ceptibly darkening  as  we  advance,  we  arrive  at 
(he  classes  who  are  at  open  war  with  society, 
and  professedly  live  by  the  produce  of  depreda- 
tion or  the  wages  of  infamy.  The  evils  of 
over  population  are  further  .exasperated  by  a 
constant  immigration  from  the  provinces — the 
idle,  the  dissolute,  the  credulous,  the  despairing, 
all  flock  to  the  metropolis.  Homeless  and  pen- 
niless, they  trust  to  theft  or  to  charity  for  food, 
and  to  chance  or  the  streets  for  shelter.  The 
colony  of  Irish  alone,  and  it  is  annually  in- 
creasing, equals  the  population  of  many  a  great 
European  capital. 

The  dwellings  in  which,  for  the  most  part, 
this  pauper  population  is  stowed  away  rather 
than  lodged  are  revolting  to  humanity.  In  all 
great  cities,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  poor 
man  is  meanly  housed.  Competition  raises 
house-rent ;  and  when  he  can  no  longer  pay  a 
higher  price,  be  accepts  inferior  accommodation. 
Landed  proprietors  know  how  difficult  it  is, 
even  with  the  patriarchal  control  «hich  is  given 
them  by  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  cottages' 
on  their  estates,  to  prevent  improper  subletting 
whenever  accident  has  brought  a  temporary  ac- 
cession to  the  population  of  their  neighborhood. 
Id  London  this  process  of  compression  has  been 
going  on  slowly  and  gradually  for  centuries. 
Wherever  a  colony  of  the  very  poor  is  to  be 
found,  the  tendency  to  indecent  and  unhealthy 
crowding  operates  with  baleful  activity.  Thus, 
even  in  the  neighborhood  of  oar  handsomest 
squares,  in  the  centre  of  the  healthiest  quarters, 
are  to  be  found  "  rookeries,"  as  they  have  been 
called,  to  the  infinite  disparagement  of  the 
the  rooks,  the  cleanest  Mid  most  orderly  of  bi- 
peds, which,  as  plague  spots  of  moral  and  phy- 
sical contagion,  may  rival  the  well  known  dis- 
triote  of  St.  Giles'  or  Saffron  Hill.  In  the  east- 
ern parts  of  London,  which,  instead  of  being 
improved  to  meet  the  demands  of  advancing 
civilization,  were  successively  abandoned  to 
poorer  and  lower  classes  of  inhabitants,  popula- 
tion has  reached  the  extraordinary  density  of 
185,751  persons  to  each  square  mile,  and  the 
hardship  snfl«red  even  by  the  industrious  of  the 
laboring  classes  is  proportionally  great.  Out  of 
lanes  the  meanest,  it  might  be  thought,  which 
could  be  built  for  human  habitation,  are  courts 
and  alleys  meaner  still.  The  picture  is  by  no 
means  overdrawn  which  the  author  of  "  Sorrows 
of  the  Streets  "  presents  as  one  of  these  "  di- 
minutive squares  of  towering  houses,  black  with 
(he  soot  of  many  generations,  room  piled  above 


room,  each  the  dwelling  of  «  separate  family, 
and  topped  with  a  workshop  glazed  all  round." 
Blackened  beams  stretch  across  to  prevent  the 
bulging  walls  from  falling  inward.  Yet  even 
here  there  is  a  relative  prosperity.  In  one  win- 
dow a  goodly  array  of  flower-pots,  in  which 
green  leaves  are  sprouting  in  defiance  of  Lon- 
don smoke,  attests  that  the  poor  soal,  who  pines 
for  country  sights  and  sounds  within,  has  still  a 
taste  for  innocent  pleasures  and  a  few  pence  to 
spare  from  the  necessaries  of  life. 

"  In  a  comer  of  the  court  is  a  habitation, 
containing  four  rooms,  one  above  the  other. 
There  is  no  ventilation — no  room  at  the  back. 
Here  dwell  four  families  and  twenty-one  chil- 
dren, six  on  the  first  floor,  four  on  the  second, 
three  on  the  third,  and  eight  at  the  top.  The 
father  and  mother  and  eight  children  have 
dwelt  all  the  winter  in  that  little  room,  and  yet 
the  children  are  clean  and  tidy,  the  poor  mother 
calm  and  submissive  to  her  lot.  All  the  long 
winter,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  she  bos  never 
left  that  little  room." — p.  102. 

In  yonder  alley  is  a  lodging-house  were,  be- 
sides its  habitual  inmates,  are  heaped  together 
all  who  seek  and  can  afford  to  pay  for  its  miser- 
able shelter.  There  seems  no  limit  to  its  ca- 
pacity till  it  is  ascertained  what  is  the  smallest 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  on  which  life  can 
be  supported.  Within  its  walls  all  self-ref^peot 
is  lost,  all  decency  is  outraged.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  exaggerate  the  moral  contamination  or 
physical  loatllBomenrss  of  such  a  dwelling.  We 
spare  the  reader  the  disgusting  details.  Yet 
this  ia  a  "  moral  lodging  house."  Let  him  in- 
fer from  this  the  condition  which  we  dare  not 
describe  of  those  dens  of  infamy  where  vioa 
professedly  holds  its  orgies,  and  where  crime 
seeks  fellowship  and  concealment  in  nunibers. 

The  indignation  with  which  humane  writera 
discuss  this  subject  is  not  unnatural ;  but  their 
remedies  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  could 
be  applied  only  by  some  beneficent  and  despotic 
Haroun  al  Ilaschid,  and  their  accusations  are 
unjust.  Their  declamations  wonld  imply  that, 
by  the  pressure  of  human  regulations,  this 
wretchedness  is  artificially  created,  and  that  to 
promote  the  convenience  of  the  rich,  the  poor 
are  thus  cruelly  circumscribed.  But  what  has 
taken  place  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  supply  and  demand.  The  body 
corporate  is  to  blame  only  for  omission.  It  has 
not  interfered  to  modify  or  suspend  in  the  poor 
man's  favor  the  operation  of  those  laws  which, 
in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  found  best  to  leave  to 
their  unrestricted  action.  An  American  writer 
(Dr.  Channing),  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Rookeries,"  acknowledges  the  bonntifnlneiis 
of  British  charity,  but  warns  us  "  to  be  just  be- 
fore we  are  generous,  and  to  remember  that 
private  liberality  will  not  atone  for  selfish  insti- 
tations."    But  what  institutions,  we  would  ask 
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this  able  vriter,  oonld  avert — what,  except  those 
of  Booialiam,  even  profess  to  avert  these  evils? 
— what  institutions  has  America  for  the  pur- 
pose? It  is  not  unnatural  that  an  American 
should  confound  the  local  advantages  of  his 
country  with  her  institutions;  but  when  she 
no  longer  poeseases  the  resource  of  a  vast  un- 
emplojred  territory;  when  her  capitals  teem 
with  a  redundant  population,  it  will  then  be 
seen  whether  her  institutions  will  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  pauper  population,  or  whether  her 
pauper  population  will  destroy  her  institutions. 
We  are  not  stepping  out  of  our  way  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  our  transatlantic  critic.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  our  social  evils  cannot  be  correct- 
ed by  any  change  of  institutions,  and  can  only 
be  mitigated  by  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the 
Legislature,  that  they  belong  to  the  province  of 
private  charity. 

[Tob«  eomlnned.] 


toys,  such  as  their  limited  means  would  supply, 
as  offerings  of  their  affection  to  the  little  ones 
within.  Th^y  had  assembled  an  hour  before  the 
time,  and  were  waiting  for  the  signal  of  entrance, 
that  each  mi^ht  be  at  the  bed-side  of  her  child 
as  early  as  practicable.  The  Sisters  of  Charity 
are  to  be  found  here,  as  well  as  at  the  other  in- 
stitutions, and  as  they  pass  through  the  bouse, 
love  and  mercy  beam  from  their  countenances. 
They  all  wear  a  uniform  dress,  and  cleanliness, 
order  and  quietness  prevail  wherever  they  appear. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  is  now  on  a  visit  to  the 
French  Emperor ;  and  we  had  a  view  of  these 
dignitaries  and  the  Empress,  who  rode  by  in  an 
open  barouche  drawn  by  four  white  horsi  s.  The 
Empress  appears  to  bo  a  great  favorite  with  the 
people,  and  ve  were  told  by  the  chief  superin- 
tendent of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Paris, 
that  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an  order  from 
her  to  alleviate  the  necessities  of  some  person  or 
persons,  from  her  private  purse.  When  she  was 
offered  a  necklace  of  jewels  from  the  city,  on  be- 
ing crowned  Empress,  they  were  informed  she 
declined,  saying  she  would  prefer  the  money; 
and  when  this  was  acceded  to,  she  founded  a  hos- 
pital for  helpless  children,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  erection.  Every  day  has  some  new  attraction 
for  the  French  people,  and  they  appear  to  live 
upon  excitement.  The  Emperor  has  thrown  open 
all  the  galleries  of  Art  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  and  this  course  has  endeared  him  to  the 
middling  claf^ses,  and  no  doubt  lessens  the  dispo- 
sition to  revolt  and  insurrection.  It  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  see  the  poor  in  their  neat  and  simple  attire, 
enjoying  the  same  privileges  with  those  who  pos- 


BXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT 
IN  EUROPE. 

The  public  institutions  of  Paris  are  generally 
kept  in  good  order,  though  there  is  great  need  of 
increased  ventilation  through  sleeping  rooms  and 
private  passages — a  defect  which  is  generally  ob- 
servable in  our  own  country.  The  inmates  are 
well  fed  with  soups,  meats  and  bread,  and  in 
some  hospitals,  the  light  wines  are  furnished,  par- 
ticularly among  the  old  soldiers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Napoleon.  The  oldest 
man  now  living  in  one  of  these  hospitals,  is  more 
than  105  years  ol3,  and  still  looks  bright  and  vig- 
orous. In  several  of  the  wards  we  entered,  they  '  sess  abundant  wealth ;  and  in  this  respect  we  are 
were  sitting  in  large  arm-chairs,  quaffing  th^  favorably  impressed  with  the  difference  between 
wine  and  cutting  their  bread,  or  enjoying  them-  j  tfiis  country  and  England.  In  almost  all  the 
selves  in  little  fete  a  tele  groups,  evidently  con- '  principal  shops,  we  find  some  one  who  ran  speak 
tented  with  their  allotment.  j  Englibh,  so  that  we  have  experienced  but  little 

An  extensive  bakery  connected  with  this  estab-  inconvenience.  The  penple  live  very  much  out 
lishmcnt  (Hotel  dcs  Invalides),  furnishes  all  the  '  doors.  The  peasant  women  wear  caps  instead  of 
other  hospitals  in  Paris  with  good  bread.  The  |  bonnets,  and  they  are  ofa  neat,  close  fitting  kind' 
most  interesting  and  touching  of  these  homes  for  '  The  fashionable  women  in  Paris  do  not  dress  as 
the  poor,  we  have  seen,  is  the  Bouse  for  Orphan  '  gaily  as  many  of  our  Chesnut  Street  belles,  and 
Children,  or  those  who  are  bereft  of  one  parent.  '  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  them  could  see  the 
There  were  over  three  hundred  little  boys  and  j  neatness  combined  with  elegance  in  the  Parisian 
girls  in  the  Hotel  des  Infants.  We  vLsited  sev- '  dress,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  go  into  such 
eral  wards  of  diseases  of  various  kinds,  (most  of  I  extremes  of  folly. 

them  of  a  hereditary  character) ;  some  looked  We  were  in  Paris  on  a  great  fete  day,  which 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  told  us  in  French  about  occurs  but  once  a  year,  and  had  an  opportunity 
the  new  toys  given  them  by  their  friends.  Most  j  of  seeing  Ae  crowds  which  visited  the  cemetery 
of  the  little  girls  had  dolls  by  their  side,  and  if,  of  Pero  le  Chaise.  This  ancient  burial  pla6e  la 
too  sick  to  play  with  them,  we  could  see  them  \  situated  outsideof  one  of  the  barriers  to  the  town, 
tacked  under  the  pillow,  and  sometimes  a  tiny  :  and  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year,  the  people  who 
en^aciated  hand  would  point  to  where  the  play-  have  relatives  buried  there,  go  to  make  decorations 
things  were  laid.     Most  of  the  little  creatures  \  about  the  tombs  of  the  departed.     All  along  the 


looked  very  sick.  After  we  left  the  house,  we 
found  it  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  children 
to  see  their  nearest  relatives,  and  as  we  passed 
from  the  large  gate  of  the  grounds,  we  encoun- 
tered a  crowd  of  motbera  with  dolls,  oakea  and 


street  leading  to  the  gate,  were  poor  women  and 
girls  offering  for  sale  nicely  wrought  wreaths  of 
dried  flowers,  and  circles  or  hoops  of  other  mate- 
rials, intended  to  be  hung  about  the  graves.  They 
were  marked  with  different  titles^  as,  'To  my  dear 
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boj/  <Mj  good  mother,'  &o.,  &o.,  and  are  called 
"Iiumortelles,"  or  amaranths.  We  strolled 
through  the  grounds,  and  then  seated  oorselves 
where  we  could  see  the  people  as  they  entered  the 
gate-way.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  younar,  with 
their  different  offspring,  for  hours  occupied  the 
avenues  that  conducted  them  to  the  places 
of  the  dead.  During  our  stay  of  a  few  hours, 
we  saw  hundreds  of  people  laden  with  these 
gifts  of  the  memory;  and  superstitious  as  the 
cdremony  appeared,  it  was  to  us  an  interesting 
exhibition.  Some  brought  fresh  plants,  and  lit- 
tle trowels,  to  plant  a  gree7i  leaf  over  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  but  most  of  them  carried  their  wreaths 
of  dried  flowers.  They  generally  kneeled  a  few 
momenUi  on  the  grave;  and  then,  with  gentle  care, 
left  their  annual  adornments  to  mark  another  year 
in  the  catalogue  of  time.  Among  the  more 
wealthy,  the  graves  were  covered  with  little 
chapels,  large  enough  to  contain  one'or  two  per- 
sons, which  were  opened  by  a  door  of  open  iron- 
work, and  in  each  of  these  a  little  altar  with  its 
crucifix  and  burning  candle  were  to  be  seen. 

The  great  World's  Exhibition,  of  course,  has 
furnished  its  share  of  attention.  Our  own  coun- 
try is  but  poorly  represented,  but  she  does  not 
pretend  to  vie  with  Europe  in  exhibiting  the  lux- 
uries and  fineries  of  life.  She  can  do  Pome  things 
which  the  world  beside  cannot  do,  and  I  am  sure 
no  part  of  the  universe  that  we  have  yet  seen, 
can  compare,  at  a  home,  with  our  native  land. 
There  is  more  real  wealth,  after  all,  in  a  keg  of 
nails,  than  in  the  richly  wrought  silks  of  Lyons. 
There  was  nothing  else  in  the  exhibition  to  "as- 
tonish the  natives."  There  was  one  Yankee  no- 
tion that  not  only  excited  the  curiosity,  but,  it 
may  be,  alarmed  some  of  the  sculptors  of  France 
and  Italy.  In  one  end  of  the  building  is  to  be 
seen  a  little  New  England  man,  surrounded  by 
dust,  and  who  seems  to  see  nobody,  or  to  notice 
anything  that  goes  on  around  him,  and  yet  a 
crowd  of  wondcrers  are  gathered  to  see  his  little 
■  machine,  into  which  he  now  and  then  throws  a 
lump  of  clay,  and  presently,  at  the  other  end, 
there  rolls outalittlo  statuette  or  bust  of  Napoleon 
the  3d,  or  Victoria  of  England,  or  Wejj^r,  Clay 
or  Adams  of  his  own  land.  Hoir  it  is  done,  or 
where,  is  not  seen,  but  one  thing  i#  certain,  *he 
clay  goes-in,  and  the  Emperor  or  Empress  comes 
out,  and  nobody  knows  anything  about  it,  and 
the  Yankee,  with  his  spectacles,  seems  to  know 
less.  It  is  said  that  a  sculptor  b/profession, 
happened  at  the  spot  the  other  day',  and  when 
he  witnessed  the  phenomenon,  stood  aghast  at 
the  sight,  and  when  he  ventured  to  speak,  ut- 
tered, what  being  interpreted,  would  mean, "  my 
bread  is  gone,  I  am  undone." 


performed  in  Edinburgh,  either  in  hospital  or 
private  practice,  without  the  patient  being  pre- 
viously ansetbetized  with  chloroform.  During 
that  period,  one  death  haa  occurred  in  the  city, 
among  the  many  thousands  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  use  of  chloroform ;  but  during  the 
Fame  six  or  seven  years,  among  the  compara- 
tively few  operated  upon  there  without  chloro- 
form, three  or  four  deaths  have  taken  place, 
either  during  or  immediately  after  the  surgical 
operation.  This  statement  from  such  a  soarceis 
of  value. 


Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  "  Korthem 
House  of  Industry,"  held  at  292  Green  St. 
4lh  mo.  2lU,  1855. 

In  presenting  our  Eleventh  Annual  Report, 
we  desire  briefly  to  call  attention  to  the  object 
and  plan  of  our  organisation,  which  has  been  to 
provide  comfortable  rooms  wherein  employment 
in  various  kinds  of  needlework  is  given  to  pocr 
women  who  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  day.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  distress  which  has  prevailed,  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  work  has  been  unusually 
large,  and  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Association 
has  been  proportionably  extended.  We  have 
rendered  assiKtauce  to  a  class  of  persons  who 
have  not  hitherto  been  obliged  to  appeal  to 
any  charitable  iuKtitution  for  aid,  and  the  past 
season  has  furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the 
great  benefit  which  our  plan  is  calculated  to  con- 
fer upon  a  portion  of  the  community  not  often 
reached  by  other  means. 

We  however  much  regret  having  been  com- 
piled to  turn  away  many  suffering  cases,  as  the 
funds  of  the  society  were  entirely  too  limited  to 
allow  us  to  admit  ail  those  who  sought  employ- 
ment. We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  benevolent  the 
importance  of  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
de.«titute,  by  thus  supplying  them  with  work  for 
which  they  receive  a  reasonable  compensation- 
By  this  means  we  aro  better  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  industrious  poor,  anxious  to 
gain  an  honest  livelihood,  and  those  dipfoeed  to 
live  upon  charity.  Our  institution  has  been 
particularly  useful  in  furnuibing  instruction  to 
many  who  when  they  came  to  us,  were  entirely 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  needlework.  Ts 
these,  some  of  whom  are  now  our  finest  sewers, 
their  present  knowledge  affords  a  principal  means 
of  support,  and  wp  continue  to  employ  them 
during  the  summer  season  when  our  funds  will 
allow  of  it. 

It  is  highly  important  that  individual  exertion 

should  be  made  by  our  memben  to  obtain  oon- 

tributions  to  our  treasury,  and  also  to  secure 

.^^  ^  work  for  us,  as  in  consequence  of  having  had  so 

PrafeBBor  Simpson  states  that  during  the  last  little  order  work,  during  the  past  winter,  we 

yean,  few  operations  have  been  have  been  obliged  to  expend  oor  funds  in  the 
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parohasio  of  coarse  material  to  keep  our  women 
employed.  A  large  number  of  the  garments 
made  remaining  unsold  have  been  distributed 
gratuitously  among  them  and  other  deserving 
poor. 

In  oonolnsion,  we  desire  to  express  our  thank- 
fulness to  OUT  friends  and  subscribers,  and  par- 
ticularly would  tre  acknowledge  the  liberal  eon- 
tribtttions  made  by  several  indiyiduals  and  asso- 
ciations, and  also  by  the  City  Belief  Committee, 
at  a  time  when  our  funds  were  completely  ex- 
hausted, and  we  should  otherwise  have  been 
compelled  to  suspend  operations  for  the  season. 
Firmly  believing  that  our  Institution  has 
been  greatly  beneficial  to  those  employed,  we 
commend  it  to  onr  fellow  citizens  for  further 
support. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  made 
Garments,  3575 

Skirts  quilted,  172 

Comfortables,  236 

Bed  quilts,  89 

Cloak  linings,  7 

Crib- quilt,  1 

Hoods  made,  9 

Stockings  knit,  6  purs. 

235  pounds  of  carpet-rags  cut  and  sewed. 

"Members  on  admission  pay  $1.50  and  con- 
tribute annually  one  dollar. 

"  Candidates  for  momberahip  shall  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  Association  by  the  acting  commit- 
tee." 

TVeowarer's  Report. 

"The  Northern  Association,"  &c.,  in  account 
with  Hettie  W.  Chapman,  Treasurer,  from  4(tl 
mo.  1st,  1854,  to  4th  mo.  Ist,  1855. 

Cr.  By  Balance  on  hand,  $      1  47 

'<  Sales  and  Customers'  Work,  2506  32 
"  Subscriptions  and  Donations,  1525  03 
"    Rent,  72  00 

"    Fines,  6  14 


Dr.  To  Cash  paid  the  Women 


94110  96 
92338  00 


"  Dry  Goods  and  Trimmings,        1030  27 

*'  Matron  and  Assistant«,                  484  00 

"  Sundries,  incl'g  coal,  groceries,  &o.,  72  77 

"  Repairs,                                           114  25 

*'  Insurance  on  Goods  and  Furniture,  10  50 

«  Taxes,                                               60  08 

"  Balance  on  hand,                              I  14 

$4110  96 

Contributions  to  the  Northern  House  of  In- 
dustry will  be  received  at  No.  292  Green  st., 
or  by  Hettii  W.  Chapman 

Treaturer. 


BRIEF    BISTORT   Or   OUANO. 

We  have  already  frequently  printed  the  his- 
tory of  this  wonderful  manure ;  but  as  we  are 
constantly  having  new  readers  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  its  origin  and  geographical  locality, 
we  annex  the  following  sketch  of  its  history, 
which  we  find  in  tne  London  Farmers'  M<iya- 
zine. 

*'  Guano,  as  most  people  understand,  is  im- 
ported from  the  Pacific — mostly  of  the  Cbincha 
group,  ofi  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  under  the  domin« 
ion  of  that  government. 

Its  sale  is  made  a  monopoly,  and  the  avails  to 
a  great  extent,  go  to  pay  the  British  holders  of 
Peruvian  government  bonds,  giving  them  to  all 
intent^  .and  purposes  a  lien  upon  the  profits  of  a 
treasure  intrinsically  more  valuable  than  the 
gold  mines  of  California.  There  are  deposits  of 
this  unsurpassed  fertiliser,  in  some  places,  to  the 
depth  of  s|f  ty  or  seventy  feet,  and  over  large  ex- 
tents of  surface.  The  guano  fields  are  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  ezrremcnts  of  aquatic  fowls, 
which  live  and  nestle  in  great  numbers  around 
the  Islands.  They  seem  designed  by  nature  to 
rescue,  at  least  in  part,  that  untold  amount  of 
fertilising  material  which  every  river  and  brook- 
let is  rolling  into  the  sea.  The  wash  of  alluvial 
soils,  the  floating  refuse  of  the  field  and  forest, 
and  above  all,  the  wasted  materials  of  great  cities, 
are  constantly  being  carried  by  the  tidal  currents 
out  to  sea.  These,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
go  to  nourish,  directly  or  indirectly,  submariue 
vegetable  and  animal  life,  which  in  turn  goes  to 
feed  the  birds,  whose  excremeuts  at  our  day  are 
brought  away  by  the  ship-load  from  the  Chineha 
Islands. 

The  bird  is  a  beautifully  arranged  chemical 
laboratory,  fitted  up  to  perform  a  single  opera- 
tion, viz :  to  take  the  fish  as  food,  burn  out  the 
carbon  by  means  of  its  respiratory  functions,  and 
deposit  the  remainder  in  the  shape  of  an  incom- 
parable fertiliser.  But  how  many  ages  hav.e  these 
depositions  of  seventy  feet  in  thickness  been  ac- 
cumulating ? 

There  are  nt  the  present  dtiy  countless  num- 
bers of  the  birds  resting  upon  the  islands  at 
night;  but,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  the 
excrements  of  the  birds  for  the  space  of  three 
centuries,  would  not  form  a  stratum  of  over 
one-third  of  an  inoh  in  thickness.  By  an  easy 
mathematical  calculation,  it  will  be  seen,  that  at 
this  rate  of  deposition,  it  would  take  seven  thon- 
sand  five  hundred  and  sixty  centuries,  or  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  years,  to  form  the 
deepest  guano  bed.  Such  a  calculation  carries 
OS  back  well  on  towards  a  former  geological  period, 
and  proves  one,  and  perhaps  both,  of  two  things 
— first,  that  in  past  ages  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  these  birds  hovered  over  the  islands ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  material  world  existed  at 
a  period  long  anterior  to  its  fitness  as  the  abode 
of  man.    The  length  of  man's  existence  is  in* 
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finitesimal,  compared  with  Buch  a  cycle  of  years; 
and  the  facta  recorded  on  every  leaf  of  the 
material  universe,  ought,  if  it  does  not,  to  teach 
ns  humility.  That  a  little  bird,  whose  individual 
existence  is  as  nothing,  should,  in  its  united  ac- 
tion, produce  the  means  of  bringing  back  to  an 
active  fertility,  whole  provinces  of  waste  and 
barren  lands,  is  one  of  a  thousand  facts  to  show 
how  comparatively  insigni6cant  agencies  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  produce  momentous  results." 

BEFORE  I  WAS  AFFLICTED  I  WENT  ASTRAT. 
Do  ye  not  know — do  ye  not  feel — 

How  much  of  earthly  taint, 
Linger*  aroand  the  human  heart. 

And  makes  the  spirit  faint  T 

How  many  a  foolish,  wrong  derfre. 

Doth  lead  the  mind  astray. 
In  the  wide  searrh  for  happiness, 

Far  from  the  «  narrow  way  T"  » 

And  even  when  the  light  of  joys 

Is  beaming  o'er  the  heart, 
How  few  are  guided  by  iis  rays, 

To  choose  "  the  belter  part  T" 

Ko  !  we  forget  when  all  around, 

Is  smooth  and  bright  and  fair. 
The  Being  who  bestows  the  good. 

And  makes  us  all  His  care. 

Ay,  oftentimes  forget^until 

He  who  is  wise  and  just. 
Sends  down  His  messengers  of  grief. 

To  prove  our  hopes  and  trust. 

Then  not  for  us — oh  !  not  for  ns — 

To  say  what  should  be  given. 
By  HiiD)  who  knows  how  much  we  need, 

'i'o  turn  our  hearts  to  Heaven  ! 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  PILGRIM. 
Not  to  this  world,  a  world  of  grief  and  care. 

Not  10  this  world  doth  happiness  belong, 
Viris!>itude  pervadeth  earth  and  air, 

And  shadows  flit  these  hills,  the^e  vales  among. 

In  vain  the  mariner  explores  the  main, 
In  vain  the  miser  piles  his  golden  store, 

The  merchant  ransacks  every  clime  in  vain. 
Much  to  possess  creates  desire  for  more. 

In  vain  ambition  climbs  from  steep  to  steep. 
On  his  high  pinnacle  'tis  vain  to  stand, 

S03ie  Morilecai  still  haunts  the  palace  gate. 
To  dash  the  cup  of  joy  from  Haman's  hand. 

Still,  still  ahead  the  isle  of  bliss  is  seen. 
Some  favorite  object  still  is  unpossessed, 

Steep  hills  surmounted,  mountains  rise  between 
The  pilgrim  and  his  still  receding  rest. 

<■  Here  is  no  rest  for  thee,  the  gospel  cries. 

Till  death  shall  break  thy  bonds  and  set  thee  free. 

Here  is  no  rest  for  me,  my  soul  replies. 
World  everlasting  may  I  rest  in  thee." 

But  He  who  fixed  our  course  on  earth,  decreed, 
That  course  to  comfort,  pleasures  not  a  few, 

Hope  ever  nascent  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Love  ever  warm  and  friendship  ever  true. 

Transient,  indeed,  are  these,  and  fail  to  fill 
The  hungry  spirit  with  substantial  food. 

Still  pants  the  soul  for  higher  joys,  and  still 
Aspires  to  greater,  mure  enduring  good. 


Sweet  10  the  seaboy,  when  the  storma  ar«  fled. 

Gales  that  from  Banda  or  Ambnyna  stray. 
Soft  to  the  traveler  is  some  vernal  bed. 

The  traveler  pausing  with  suspended  day. 
Yet  from  his  home  and  from  his  friends  afar. 

Soon  will  the  rich  Moluccas  fail  to  please. 
The  impatient  traveler  bails  the  morning  star. 

For  home  is  swetter,  softer  far  than  these. 
'TIS  thos  the  Pilgrim  spirit  owns  awhile 

Some  transient  fragrance  o'er  her  path  that  blows. 
Some  inn  that  cheers  her  'mid  her  w^intry  toil. 

Some  fleeting  sunbeam  or  some  fading  rose. 
But  not  for  these  her  Pilgrim  step  she  stays, 

But  not  for  these  her  native  fires  forgot. 
Her  soul  still  pants  for  Heaven's  unclouded  blaze, 

'Till  the  last  morn  appears,  she  resteth  not. 
Tet  to  this  world,  a  world  of  grief  and  care. 

Yet  to  this  world  on»  work  of  bliss  belongs. 
Toils  and  adversity  the  soul  prepare 

For  rest  eternal  and  angelic  songs. 


A  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOO's  VENOEANCE. 

I  was  always  fond  of  dogs.  Goldsmith,  in 
bis  touching  and  eloquent  plea  for  the  dog,  in 
alluding  to  a  sort  of  mania  for  dog-killing,  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  which  he  speaks,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  unreasonable  apprehension  of 
hydrophobia,  says,  among  other  fine  things,  that 
the  dog  is  the  only  animal  which  will  leave  his 
own  kind  voluntarily,  to  follow  man. 

It  is  true,  and  the  truth  ought  to  bind  man  to 
be  the  dog's  protector  and  friend. 

The  American  brig  Cecelia,  Captain  Symmes, 
on  one  of  her  voyages,  had  on  board  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  named 
^^apoIeon,  and  his  magnificent  size  and  propor- 
tions, his  intelligent  head,  broad,  white  feet  and 
white-tipped  tail,  the  rest  of  his  glossy  body 
being  black,  made  him  as  beautiful  as  his  peer- 
less namesake,  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
proud  to  possess  him. 

Captain  i^ymnies,  however,  was  not  partial  to 
animals  of  any  kind,  and  had  an  unaccountable 
and  especial  repugnance  to  dogs,  as  much  so,  in- 
deed, as  if  all  his  ancestors  had  died  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  he  dreaded  to  be  bitten  like  his 
unfortunate  predecessors. 

This  dislike  ho  one  day  manifested  in  a  shock- 
ing manner,  for  Napoleon  had  several  times  eu- 
tercd  his  room,  and  by  the  wagging  of  his  great 
banner  of  a  tail,  knocked  paper  and  ink  off  bis 
desk.  On  the  next  occasion  the  captain  seized  a 
knife  and  cut  the  poor  animal's  tail  off. 

The  dog's  yell  brought  bis  master  to  the  spot, 
and  seeing  tho  calamity  and  the  author  of  it, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  felled  Captain 
Symmea  to  the  cabin-floor  with  a  sledge-hammer 
blow,  which,  had  it  hit  the  temple,  would  have 
forever  prevented  the  captain  from  cutting  off 
any  more  dogs'  tails. 

The  result  was,  that  Lancaster  was  put  in 
irons,  from  which  he,  however,  was  soon  released. 
Captam  Symmes  repented  his  cruel  deed,  on 
learning  that  Napoleon  had  once  saved  his  mas- 
ter's life. 
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The  white  shark,  aa  all  mj  nantical  friends 
are  well  aware,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  sharks. 
It  averages  over  twenty,  and  I  have  seen  one 
thirtj-SGTen  and  a  half  feet-  long.  It  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  the  fiercest  and  most  for*- 
midable  of  sharks. 

Bat  a  few  days  elapsed  after  the  catastrophe 
of  poor  Napoleon,  ere  he  became  the  hero  of  a 
more  thrilling  occurrence  ;  the  very  thought  of 
which  has  often  filled  mo  with  horror.  Daring 
the  interval  the  noble  beast  was  not  at  all  back- 
ward  in  exhibiting  his  wrath  at  the  captain  by 
his  growls  whenever  he  approached. 

Id  vain  did  his  master,  fearful  for  the  life  of 
his  dog,  essay  to  check  these  signs  of  his  anger. 
Captain  Symmes,  however,  made  the  allowance, 
and  offered  no  further  harm  to  him. 

One  morning,  as  the  captain  was  standing  on 
the  bowsprit,  he  lost  his  footing  and  fell  over- 
board, the  Cecelia  then  running  at  about  fifteen 
knots.  I 

"  Man  overboard  !  Captain  Symmes  over- 
board !"  was  the  cry,  and  all  rushed  to  get  out 
the  boat  as  they  saw  a  swimtccr  striking  out  fqr 
the  brig,  which  was  at  onoe  rounded  to,  and  as  | 
they  fult  especially  apprcbensivo  on  account  of ! 
the  white  sharks  in  those  waters,  they  regarded 
bis  situation  with  the  most  painful  solicitude. 

By  the  time  the  boat  touched  the  water  their 
worst  fears  were  realized,  for  at  some  distance 
behind  the  swimmer  they  beheld  advancing  to- 
wards him  the  fish  most  dreaded  in  tliose  wa- 
ters. 

'•  Hurry  1  hurry,  men,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late!"  exclaimed  the  mate.    "What  was  that?" 

The  splash  which  cause  this  inquiry  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  plunge  of  Napoleon  into  the 
sea;  the  noble  animal,  having  been  watching 
the  cause  of  the  tumult  from  the  captain's  fall, 
had  heard  the  shout,  and  for  a  few  moments  had 
vented  his  feelings  in  deep  growls,  as  if  he  was 
conscious  of  the  peril  of  his  enemy,  and  grati- 
fied at  it. 

Ili.-i  growls,  however,  were  soon  changed  into 
those  whines  of  sympathy  which  so  often  show 
the  attachment  of  the  dog  to  man,  when  the  lat- 
ter is  in  danger.  At  last  he  plunged,  and  rap- 
idly mado'his  way  towards  the  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted captain,  who  aware  of  his  double  danger, 
and  being  but  a  passable  swimmer,  made  fainter 
and  fainter  strokes  while  his  adversary  closed 
rapidly  upon  him. 

"  Pull,  boys,  for  dear  life  !"  was  the  shout  of 
the  mate,  as  the  boat  now  followed  the  dog, 
whose  huge  limbs  propelled  him  gallantly  to  the 
scene  of  danger.''. 

Slowlv  the  fatigued  swimmer  made  his  way : 
ever  and  anon  his  head  sonk  in  the  waves,  and 
behind  him  the  back  of  the  voracious  animal 
told  him  what  {earful  progress  he  was  making, 
while  Lancaster,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  stood 
with  a  knife  in  his  upraised  hand,  watching  al- 


ternately the  captain  and  his  pursuer,  and  the 
faithful  animal  which  had  saved  his  own  life. 

There  was  a  fixed  look  of  determination  in 
his  face,  which  convinced  all  that  should  the 
dog  become  a  sacrifice  to  the  shark,  Lancaster 
would  revenge  his  death,  if  possible,  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life. 

"  What  a  swimmer !"  exclaimed  the  men  who 
marked  the  speed  of  the  animal,  "The  shark 
will  have  one  or  both,  if  we  don't  do  our  best !" 

The  scene  was  of  short  duration.  Ere  the 
boat  could  overtake  the  dog,  the  enormous 
shark  had  arrived  within  three  oars'  lengths  of 
the  captain,  and  suddenly  turned  over  on  his 
back,  preparatory  to  darting  on  the  sinking  man, 
and  receiving  him  in  his  vast  jaws,  which  now 
displayed  their  long  triangular  teeth. 

The  wild  shrieks  of  the  captain  announced 
that  the  crisis  had  come.  But  now  Napoleon, 
seemingly  inspired  with  increased  strength,  had 
also  arrived,  and  with  a  fierce  howl  leaped  upon 
the  gleaming  belly  of  the  shark,  and  buried  his 
teeth  in  the  monster's  flesh,  while  the  boat 
swiftly  neared  them. 

'*  Saved !  if  we  are  half  as  smart  as  that  dog 
is !"  cried  the  mate,  as  all  saw  the  voracions 
monster  shudder  in  the  sea,  and  smarting  with 
the  pain,  turn  over  again,  the  dog  retaining  his  ~ 
hold,  and   becoming  submerged   in  the  water. 

At  this  juncture  the  boat  arrived,  and  Lan- 
caster, his  knife  in  his  teeth,  plunged  into  the 
water,  where  the  captain  also  now  had  sunk  from 
view. 

But  a  few  moments  elapsed  ere  the  dog  arose 
to  the  surface,  and  soon  after  Lancaster,  ^ith 
the  insensible  form  of  the  captain. 

"  Full  them  in  and  give'  them  a  bar,"  cried 
the  mate,  "  for  that  fellow  is  preparing  for 
another  launch." 

His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  second  onset 
of  the  marine  monster  was  foiled  by  the  mate's 
splashing  water  in  his  eyes ;  he  came  again,  and 
but  a  few  seconds  too  late  to  snap  off  the  cap- 
tain's leg,  as  his  body  was  drawn  into  the  boat. 

Foiled  the  se«ond  time,  the  shark  passed  the 
boat,  plunged  and  was  seen  no  more,  but  left  a 
track  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  a 
token  of  the  severity  of  the  wound  from  Napo- 
leon. 

The  boat  was  now  pulled  towards  the  brig, 
and  not  many  hours  elapsed  before  the  captain 
was  on  deck  again,  feeble  from  his  efforts,  but 
able  to  appreciate  the  services  of  our  canine 
hero,  and  most  bitterly  to  lament  his  own  cruel 
act  which  had  mutilated  him  forever. 

"  I  would  give  my  right  arm  I"  he  exclaimed, 
as  be  patted  the  Newfoundland  who  stood  by 
his  side,  "  if  I  could  only  repair  the  injury  I 
have  done  that  splendid  fellow.  Lancaster,  you 
are  now  avenged,  and  so  is  he,  and  most' Chris- 
tian vengeance  it  is,  though  it  will  be  a  source 
of  grief  to  nie  as  long  as  I  live. — N.  0.  Delta. 
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tax  OKBAT  CITIES  OF  TBE  WOKLD— THUB  KJE- 
lATIVK  GROWTH. 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  an  increase 
in  the  population  of  great  cities,  unexampled 
within  the  historio  period,  and  doubtless  un- 
rivalled  since  the  world  began.  A  few  statistics, 
compiled  from  the  census  reports  of  tireat  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  will  exhibit  this. 

To  begin  with  England.  In  1801  the  popu- 
lation of  London  was  about  nine  hundred  tbou- 
ssod.  By  1810  it  had  risen  to  more  than  a 
million ;  by  1820  to  a  million  and  a  quarter;  by 
1830  to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  finally,  by 
1850,  to  two  millions  and  a  third.  But  the 
growth  of  other  English  cities  has  been  propor- 
tionately even  greater.  Manchester,  in  1801, 
had  a  population  of  oqly  eighty-four  thousand  ; 
it  numbers  now  over  three  hundred  thousand. 
Liverpool,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had 
but  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  while  fifty  years 
later  they  had  increased  to  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand.  Birmingham,  in  1801,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  seventy-three  thousand  ;  in  1850  it  had 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  chief 
cities  of  Scotland  increased  not  less  i^pidly, 
Glasgow,  which  had  but  seventy-seven  thousand 
inhabitants  in  1801,  had  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  half  a  century  afterwards.  Even 
Ireland  exhibits  a  growth,  though  to  a  less  de- 
gree, in  city  populations.  Dublin  had  but  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  in 
1800 ;  in  1850  it  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thnusand. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  a  genera]  rule, 
the  great  cities  have  likewise  increased  in  popu- 
lation, though  the  ratio  has  been  inferior  to  that 
witnessed  in  England  and  Scotland.  Paris,  spite 
of  the  revolutions  which  have  convulsed  it,  has 
steadily  risen  from  a  population  of  half  a  million, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  ovar  a  million, 
at  the  present  time.  Vicuna,  which  had  two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  denizens  in  1800, 
has  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  now.  The 
population  of  Berlin  in  1800,  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand ;  it  is  now  three  hun- 
dred more;  in  other  words,  it  has  trebled  in 
fifty  years  Even  Naples,  in  spite  of  a  tyranny 
almost  without  parallel,  has  increased  its  popu- 
lation, in  the  same  interval,  from  three  hundred 
thonsand  to  four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand. 
Turin  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
DOW,  against  eighty  thousand  half  a  century  ago. 
Odessa,  which  had  but  eight  thousand  in  1 803, 
is  estimated  to  have  had  over  a  hundred  thousand 
when  the  existing  war  began.  A  few  great 
oities  only  have  remained  stationary,  or  retrogra- 
ded, of  which  Moscow,  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam are  the  principal.  Venice  itself,  wT  long 
declining,  increased  from  ninety-seven  thousand 
in  1887,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thon- 
Mod  in  1852. 
Bat  the  cities  of  the  United  States  have  in- 


creased in  population  more  rapidly  than  those 
either  of  Continental  Europe  or  of  England.  In 
1800,  the  inhabitants  of  Ptiiladelphia  were  bat 
little  over  seventy  thousand,  whereas  now  they 
may  be  fairly  computed  at  over  half  a  million. 
Id  1800,  New  York  had  a  population  of  sixty 
thousand,  bow  it  has  six  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand.  Boston  had  twenty-four  thousand 
denizens  half  a  century  ago;  in  1850  it  had 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Pitts- 
burgh bad  fifteen  hundred  in  1800 ;  at  present 
it  has  over  fifty  thousand,  exclusive  of  Alleebeny 
City,  which  is  really  a  suberb  of  it.  Cincinnati 
had  seven  hundred  and  fifty  in  1800 ;  it  had 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  in  1850.  Bal- 
timore  had  tweniy-aix  thousand  in  1800  ;  it  has 
over  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  now.  Buf- 
falo was  a  wilderness  in  1800,  and  even  so  late 
as  1810  had  only  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants;  it 
has  now  more  than  forty-five  thousand.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  scores  of  towns  in  the  West, 
which  were  not  laid  out  even  so  late  as  twenty 
years  ago,  which  have  now  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand  denizens. — Ledger. 


laoN. 


It  is  stated  that  Pennsj  Ivania  now  produces 
as  much  iron  as  was  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  thirty  years  ago ;  as  much  as  the  present 
manufacture  of  France ;  more  than  Russia  and 
Sweden  united;  and  more  than  ,that  of  all  Ger- 
many. 

In  the  Iron  region  of  Lake  Superior,  it  is  said, 
the  ore  is  to  he  found  at  every  step,  and  large 
boulders  of  it  are  scattered  at  random.  An  Kng- 
liah  gentleman,  of  extensive  acquaintance  in  the 
iron  mines  of  England  and  the  Continent,  vas 
travelling  there  at  the  suggestion  Of  E.  K.  Collins, 
and  he  is.  reported  to  say  that  the  truth,  told  in 
England,  would  be  scouted  as  arrant  iuipssture; 
that  the  "iron  men"  of  the  old  world  could  not 
conceive  of  deposits  of  iron  on  such  a  stupendous 
scale. 


CHESTERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.— The  Wintei  term  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  18tb  of  Eleventh  month,  189S,  and 
eonlinae  Twenty  weeks. 

Termi,  Seveniy  Dollars  per  session,  one-haif  psy- 
sble  in  advance,  ihe  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.     For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDGWAY, 
Crosawicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
lOtb  mo.  13th,  183S— 3m.  pd. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  ROYS  on  the  Stb  of  Elevcntk 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  includingReferences  and  rnrtber  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  PriHnW, 

9tk  me.  33.    London  Grove  P.  C,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Karrikaw  h  Thumpton  Printers,  Merekant  ak.  4tk. 
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MSHOIR  or  nABRIET  J.    HOOBB. 

Perhaps  there  are  fev  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  that 
will  not  be  interested  in  perasing  the  incidenta 
of  her  life,  portrayed  principally  by  herself;  and 
though  not  originally  designed  for  pnblication, 
we  trust  their  simple  narration  may  be  encou- 
raging to  others  who  are  travcllitig  in  the  path- 
way to  tbe  kingdom :  that  thej  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  hold  fast  their  confidence  in  the  Divine 
arm  of  Power,  that  will  assuredly  sustain  unto 
the  end.  Harriet  J.  Moore  was  born  in  Acco- 
mack  county,  Virginia,  on  the  sixth  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1797.  Her  parents,  Charles 
and  Ann  Stoeklj,  resided  at  that  time  at  their 
farm,  called  Locust  Grore,  where  some  of  her 
JQTenile  days  were  passed.  She  was  early  de- 
prived by  death  of  her  mother,  and  hor  father 
survived  only  a  few  years  after,  leaving  six 
children.  Ho  was  a  man  of  exemplary  cha- 
racter and  great  moral  worth,  whose  religious 
sentiments  coincided  mainly  with  those  pro- 
fessed by  the  Society  of  Friends;  but  as  there 
was  no  meeting  of  that  denomination  in  Acco- 
mack county,  he  died  without  being  associated 
with  any  religious  society:  he  had  manifested 
his  preference,  however,  in  selecting  for  his 
oldest  son  and  daughter,  a  boarding  school 
under  the  care  of  Friends.*  He  performed  the 
duties  incumbent  on  him  in  the  various  relations 
of  \i«  with  great  fidelity,  and,  after  a  short 
illness,  died  much  lamented.  As  her  mother 
and  tbe  family  generally  were  Episcopalians, 
Harriet  was  baptised  in  the  Church,  instructed 
in  tbe  Catechism,  and  educated  in  all  the  dogmas 
of  that  faith. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  her  father,  her  eldest 
sister  married  Dr.  Thompson  Holmes,  and  upon 

*  Southern  Boardina  School,  at  Smyrna,  Del.,aml«r 
the  care  of  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting. 


them  principally  devolved  the  care  of  her  young- 
est  brother  and  herself.  To  tbe  kindness  and 
ahnost  paternal  affection  of  this  brother-in-law, 
she  always  alluded  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
to  his  refined  taste  and  cultivated  mind  she  waa 
no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  that 
literary  culture  which  was  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  her  through  life. 

As  there  waa  no  suitable  school  near  their 
residence,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she,  and 
an  older  sister,  were  placed  at  a  Friends  school 
in  Camden,  Delaware.  Here  the  pupils  were 
required  to  lay  aside  their  ornaments  and  vais 
adomings,  and  conforin  to  the  testimonies  of  the 
Society  in  plainness  of  speech  and  apparel.  Ae- 
customed  to  the  frivolities  of  the  world,  and 
educated  to  regard  exterior  decorations  as  necea- 
sary  attractions,  she  bad  contracted  a  fondness 
for  gaiety  of  dress,  music,  dancing  and  other 
esteemed  polite  accomplishments,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  a  trial  to  surrender  these  indulgences; 
but  she  seems  cheerfully  to  have  submitted  to 
this  first  restraint  imposed  upon  her  natural  in- 
clinations, and  became  much  attached,  not  only 
to  her  teacher,  but  to  the  kind  motherly  Friendf 
with  whom  they  boarded.  Interesting,  atttao- 
tive,she  bad  been  much  caressed  ;  and  nurtured 
amid  the  enervating  influences  of  a  Southern 
home,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  she 
should  have  been  so  happy  in  this  new  situa- 
tion. 

During  their  residence  at  Camden  an  attach- 
ment was  formed  between  her  sister  and  Joseph 
O.  Rowland,  which  resulted  in  their  marriage 
about  a  year  after  her  return  from  school.  "This 
event,"  she  says,  "  proved  an  important  era  in 
my  life.  I  was  now  so  oonnected  as  to  be 
thrown  much  with  the  people  called  Quakers. 
Though  they  won  my  affections  by  kindness  and 
attention,  the  necessary  restraints  imposed  by  a 
residence  in  my  sister's  family,  were  too  severe 
for  my  youthful  mind  and  lively  imsgination.  I 
was  fond  of  music ;  and  singing,  in  whieh  I  was 
said  to  excel  was  a  favorite  pastime.  This  I 
had  to  refrain  from  when  at  home,  but  when  in 
company  at  other  places  I  was  frequently  soli- 
cited to  raise  my  voice  for  their  amusement. 

"  Daring  this  period  I  cannot  recur  to  any  verj 
strong  impressions  of  a  religions  nature,  made  oa 
my  mind,  though  I  regularly  attended  Frienda 
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meeting  on  first  days;  jet  the  un welcome  thonght 
ironld  gometimea  intrude,  that  some  da;  I  should 
have  to  be  a  Quaker.  There  was  so  much  in  my 
natural  disposition  at  variance  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  religion  of  this  people,  that  I 
secretly  reaolred  if  tha«  was  any  other  way  of 
obtaining  an  inheritanoe  in  the  Heavenly  King- 
dom, I  wonld  never  unite  with  them. 

"  Thns  several  years  passed  away,  and  I  endea- 
vored to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  die  immortal 
mind  with  only  the  outside  of  religion  ;  living 
a  strictly  moral  life,  but  a  straBser  to  the  puri- 
fying operations  of  divine  life,  wnich  alone  can 
set  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  spiritual  deatk. 
But  it  pleased  my  Heavenly  Father  to  visit  me 
with  an  awakening  dispensation  of  his  light  and 
power.     All  the  false  heavens  were  removed — 
those  things  in  which  I  had  trusted  for  salvation 
were  stripped  off,  and  I  was  left  in  his  Divine 
presence  naked  and  bare ;  my  sins  were  set  in 
order  before  me,  and  the  requisition  was  felt  to 
forsake  them,  and  turn  unto  the  'Lord,  who 
would  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  to  him  who 
would  abundantly  pardon  my  transgressions  aad 
remember  tbem  no  more.'    Oh  1  the  anguish  the 
poor  mind  had  to  endure  during  the  refining 
process ;  comparable  indeed  to  the  baptism  of 
fire,  in  which  all  must  be  consumed  that  the 
righteous  law  of  God  is  against.    Such  was  the 
state  I  endured  until  my  Heavenly  Father  was 
pleased  to  say  it  is  enough ;  because  he  saw  I 
was  deeply  humbled — my  strong  will  slain,  and 
there  was  a  preparation  to  enter  into  covenant 
with  him,  that  if  he  would  lift  up  the  light  of 
bis  countenance  upon  me  and  receive  me  into 
favor,  then  would  1  serve  him,  yielding  my  all  to 
Him,  even  willing  to   become  as  clay  ia  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  to  be  formed  and  fashioned 
as  be  pleased.     Now  was  heavenly   peace  my 
portioa  ;  for  days  and  weeks  1  dwelt  as  in  the 
banqueting  house,  and  the  banner  of  my  Heaven- 
ly Father,  over  me  was  love.     Still  I  thought 
there  was  a  way  cast  up  for  me  that  was  plea- 
sant to  the  heitrt,  uf  joining  in  religious  commu- 
nion  with   the   Methodists,  as  several  of  my 
young  associates  had  done.     I  att«nded  their 
meetings,    and   while   others  were   apparently 
edified  by  the  eloquence  of  some  of  their  preach- 
ers, aiy  mind  was  drawn  into  stillness— deep 
introrersioD  of  soul  before  the  Most  High  :  and 
as  this  state  continued,  the  conclusion  was  irre- 
nstible,  these  were  not  the  peoplofor  me,  though 
their  piety  and  devotion  were  very  sincere. 

"  Thns  convinced,  against  my  will,  I  could  no 
longer  turn  sway  from  the  impression,  that  it< 
was  my  duty  to  unite  with  the  Society  of 
Friends;  but  for  want  of  a  willingness  to  yield 
to  this  conviction,  my  mind  was  introduced  into 
a  wilderness  state,  wherein  I  could  see  no  way 
of  peace  to  the  soul.  Then  was  my  ory  raised 
to  the  Father,  that  if  he  would  show  me  with 
iadubitable  olearncss  the  path  be  would  have  me 


to  walk  in,  I  wonld  follow  him  even  unto  the 
death  of  all  remaining  self." 

Under  this  feeling  of  deep  humility  it  became 
impressed  upon  her  mind  that  duty  required  a 
change  in  het  outward  appearance.  She  had 
mixed  much  in  fashionable  soeiety,  and  indalged 
in  great  gaiety  of  dress,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  severe  conflict  to  resign  those  things  in  which 
her  first  nature  had  delighted ;  yet  she  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  divine  requisition;  but  in 
humble  faith  that  the  offering  wonld  be  accept- 
ed, laid  aside  "  the  pnrple,  the  fine  linen,"  and 
the  plume,  and  gradually  adopted  the  plain  cos- 
tume and  simple  language  of  Friends.  The 
reward  of  sweet  peace  followed  this  sacrifice, 
and  she  was  now  fully  prepared  to  unit«  in 
membership  with  that  religious  Society. 

"The  application  was  made  to  Motherkill 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  now  held  st 
Camden,  and  a  memorable  visit  I  received  from 
a  precious  feeling  band  appointed  on  the  occa- 
sion. My  state  of  strippedneas  was  then  so  great, 
I  had  known  but  little  of  being  permitted  to  feel 
clothed  with  the  royal  robe,  emblematical  of  the 
King's  favor.  One  of  the  dear  Friends  spoke 
feelingly  and  appropriately  to  my  state.  He 
said  it  was  consistent  with  a  parent's  love,  to 
dandle  the  helpless  child,  to  nurse  it  on  the 
knee,  then  to  encourage  it  to  take  a  few  steps 
alone,  but  when  it  became  able  to  walk,  he  left 
it  to  prove  its  strength  and  try  what  it  could  do 
without  his  immediate  presence.  The  spiritual 
application  was  too  plain  not  to  be  understood, 
and  afforded  great  encouragement  to  my  mind. 
The  other  Friends  spoke,  as  I  believe  the  spirit 
gave  utterance.  It  was  a  melting,  confirming 
season  to  my  newly  convinced  and  awakened 
state.  Oh  1  how  needful  for  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  sit  with  the  sincere  seekers  after 
truth,  to  dwell  low,  to  dig  deep,  that  they  may 
get  beneath  the  surface  and  administer  counsel 
as  the  Master  opens  and  directs — then,  there 
would  be  ability  given  to  judge  righteous  judg- 
ment, and  none  would  be  received  under  a  false 
covering,  adding  to  our  numbers  without  in- 
creasing the  strength  and  joy  of  the  church. 

"  After  I  was  received  into  membership,  for  a 
time,  it  was  a  growing  season,  where  an  ad- 
vancement was  known;  but  for  want  of  faithful- 
ness to  required  duty,  a  long  wilderness  travel 
succeeded,  which  cost  me  many  severe  conflicts. 
I  now  ftrlt  an  inclination  or  desire  to  be  more 
associated  with  Friends,  and  concluded  to  enter 
a  school  under  their  superintendence,  wherein  I 
might  receive  instruction  in  the  right  wsy, 
advance  myself  in  literary  pursuits,  and  be 
qualified  for  usefulness.  I  accordingly  went  to 
Westown  Boarding  School,  where  I  remained 
six  months. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1819, 1  returned  to  my  home 
in  Camden,  and  in  the  Eighth  month  following 
was  married  to  William  ^.  Moore,  of  Baston, 
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^hr^Imd,  where  we  resided  together  ten  yean. 
Danpg  this  interral  I  ooald  record  QamMrleas 
bkeeines  dispensed  wad  enjoyed — but  aa  un- 
mixed felieit;  u  not  a  draught,  for  mortals,  we 
were  not  exempt  from  trials,  and  my  progress  in 
»  religions  life  was  often  obstraoted  for  a  want 
of  obedience  keeping  pace  with  knowledge." 

Her  father,  during  his  life,  emancipated  nearly 
all  his  slaves.  Those  apportioned  to  Harriet,  she 
supposed  had  been  liberated  previous  to  her  re- 
ception into  membership,  her  brother-in-law  in 
Yiroinia  having  promised  to  do  so,  but  the  laws 
of  uiat  State  offering  some  dtffienlties  to  their 
mannmission,  he  had  postponed  it.  As  they  were 
Tonng  and  nnable  to  maintain  themselves,  her 
husband  had  them  brought  to  Easton  and  manu- 
mitted, and  one  of  them  proving  imbecile  was 
supported  during  life.  That  their  old  parents, 
who  were  left  free  by  the  will  of  her  father, 
might  not  be  separated  from  their  children, 
they  were  also  sent  for,  and  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  rendered  them  inadequate  to  their 
own  maintenance,  they  too  became  objeets  of 
oare,  and  were  relieved  as  their  necessities  re- 
quired. 

Although  surrounded  in  her  new  home  by 
every  thing  that  could  make  life  desirable,  she 
had  many  claims  upon  her  time  and  attention. 
Three  little  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
scarcely  seven  years  old,  were  dependent  upon 
her  for  a  mother's  love  and  guidance ;  and  for 
the  right  training  of  their  youthful  minds  she 
was  deeply  exercised,  yet  she  suffered  neither 
earthly  cares  nor  blessings  to  divert  her  mind 
from  her  religious,  duties.  Her  countenance 
and  deportment  being  solid  witbout  austerity  or 
reserve,  united  with  a  cheerful  turn  of  mind  and 
disposition,  rendered  her  an  interesting  compa- 
nion not  only  to,  the  young,  but  also  to  those 
'21  ore  advanced  in  life,  and  extended  her  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness.  Early  initiated  into  the 
services  of  the  church,  first  as  clerk,  and  then 
as  overseer  of  Thirdhaven  Monthly  Meeting,  it 
was  to  her  much  of  a  trial  to  be  under  these  ap- 
pointments, feeling  herself  unqualified  for  such 
important  stations  in  the  church;  but  she 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  desire  of  her  frieods, 
and  remained  under  them  several  years  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  About  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  her  age,  she  united  with  a  minister  of 
her  own  Monthly  Meeting  in  a  visit  to  the  South- 
em  Quarter,  which  was  her  first  dedication  in 
this  way.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1824, 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  her  Monthly 
Meeting,  she  offered  hereelf  as  companion  to 
Margaret  Judge,  now  Brown,  in  a  religious 
visit  to  some  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
service  she  travelled  as  &r  as  Fayetteville,  North 
Garolins.  From  her  diary,  kept  during  this 
journey,  we  propose  to  make  some  extracts. 

CE»  b*  ewtinosd.J 


A  Brkf  Narrative  of  the  Suffering*  of  du 
C^rittian  People  eaUed  Qualxre,  at  Lvj/n- 
Owrilt,  m  Merionelluhire,  North  Wakt,  in 
Great  Brila*».    Br  Jo&M  Huupbbxt. 

(Coaeladad  from  pag*  i21  } 

The  jailer  being  sorely  vexed,  by  the  diaap- 
pointmeni  he  had  from  the  Qoakers,  after 
having  promised  himself  of  all  they  fa«d,  Im 
eould  do  nothing.  He  then  devjsed  some  mis- 
chief against  Samuel  Humphrey,  supposing  him 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  overthrow  ;  he  advanced 
some  action  against  him  in  the  county  court,  and 
obtained  a  wnt  from  the  sheriff,  which  he  served 
on  him  at  a  public  fair,  while  Samuel  was  about 
his  own  lawAil  business.  He  was  put  into  prison 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  where  he  was  deprived  of 
fire  or  clothing  for  nine  duys  and  nights,-  save 
what  was  about  him  when  he  was  taken,  and 
those  very  wet ;  neither  would  they  let  him  have 
any  repast,  save  what  was  conveyed  to  him  in 
the  jailer's  absence. 

Here  he  was  kept  closely  confined  several 
months,  until  a  Friend  took  tbo  cause  in  hand, 
and  the  jailer  was  cast  in  the  suit.  During  all 
this  time,  sick  in  bed,  from  which  I  was  several 
times  threatened  to  be  taken  to  prison.  I  had 
a  distemper  in  my  limbs,  by  which  I  lost  the 
use  of  my  right  leg,  and  when  I  recovered  a 
little  I  strove  to  go  to  the  bathf  and  about  a 
week  after  I  went  there.  One  day  I  was  batin 
ing,  and  afterwards  went  to  bed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  place,  to  procure  sweat  and  sleep. 
Here  I  dreamed  that  the  same  jailer  invited  the 
said  four  friends  (Samuel  Humphrey,  Evan 
John,  Bees  John  and  John  William)  to  his 
house,  and  laid  meat  on  the  table  before  thom, 
telling  them  "  whether  they  would  eat  or  not,  he 
would  make  them  pay."  Then  supposing  there 
was  something  in  it,  I  took  my  pea  and  pocket- 
book,  and  entered  the  day  and  hour ;  I  saw  it, 
and  a  little  time  after  I  received  account,  that 
upon  the  very  same  day  and  hour,  they  were 
taken  by  the  same  jailer  with  a  writ  of  quo- 
minos  from  London  upon  the  old  action.  I  per- 
ceived this  was  the  Lord's  doings,  therefore  I 
recorded  it  amongst  my  memorials.  They  were 
kept  in  prison  a  long  while,  even  until  the  jailer 
was  weary  of  them. 

After  they  were  come  home  from  prison,  and 
I  from  the  bath,  we  had-  our  meetings  pretty 
fresh,  and  we  counted  the  cost  too,  and  resolved 
to  keep  them  up  at  all  hazards.  On  a  first  day 
of  the  week  soon  aAer,  those  that  first  molested 
ua  came  with  swords  and  staves  into  our  meet- 
ings, and  took  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
as  many  as  were  able  to  go,  and  hurried  us  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  being  a  tender 
man,  was  loath  to  meddle  if  he  could  help  it. 
But  such  were  the  times,  that  if  the  least  ten- 
derness appeared  in  any  of  the  magii>trates,  the 
priests  and  their  wickod  crow  would  soon  charge 
them  with  .not  being  faithful  unto  Csesar ;  in- 
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dpeing  tbem,  if  possibld,  to  pus  wntenoe  againat 
their  judgmeDt. 

The  act  of  banishment  was  then  in  foree ;  the 
first  and  aeoond  offence  were  punishment  with 
fines,  which  were  to  be  divided  between  the 
king  and  the  informers,  and  in  case  the  party 
would  not  pay,  they  were  committed  to  prison. 
The  third  offence  was  banishment ;  so  when  we 
came  before  the  justice,  ho  showed  us  the  danger 
we  were  likely  to  run  onrselres  into.  But  he 
said,  if  we  will  pay  the  fines,  and  promise  we 
would  never  keep  any  more  meetings,  we  should 
be  released,  otherwise  he  conld  do  no  other  than 
commit  us  to  prison.  We  informed  him  plain- 
ly, that  we  oould  neither  pay  nor  promise  any- 
thing on  that  account.  ' 

Oar  names  wore  then  taken,  and  a  commit- 
ment drawn  to  send  us  all  to  prison.  I  perceived 
it  then,  and  well  do  I  remember  it  now,  that  the 
justice  might  traly  be  considered  a  Quaker,  for 
his  hand  did  shake  until  he  was  ashamed.  When 
(he  commitment  was  read,  old  John  William, 
(the  father  of  Evan  and  Bees  John,)  spoke  unto 
the  justice  on  this  wise  :  "  Ob  1  justice  as  thou 
art  to  expect  mercy,  when  thou  shalt  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  seat  of  God ;  for  His  sake 
show  mercy  now,  an'd  let  this  girl  go  home  to 
her  mother,  who  is  a  cripple  in  bed,  and  Aow 
left  alone;  and  if  the  house  were  on  fire  she 
oould  not  move  herself." 

One  that  was  present  did  chide  the  old  man 
for  speaking  to  the  justice  after  that  manner. 
The  old  man  (John  William)  was  then  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  hall,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  shedding  tears  ;  the  justice  said,  '*  let  him 
alone,  for  he  speaks  in  the  anguish  of  his  sonl." 
*He  soon  left  the  room,  as  he  could  not  refrain 
from  weeping;  and  we  saw  him  no  more  that 
night.  It  was  now  lato,  and  wo  had  eight  long 
miles  to  tho  county  jail,  and  the  oonstaUe  was 
loath  to  send  us  there,  before  we  shonld  first  go 
to  onr  houses ;  so  he  dismissed  us  upon  condi- 
tion he  oould  find  us  at  our  homes  next  morning. 
Before  morning,  Samuel  Humphrey's  wife  was 
delivered  of  two  sons,  whom  he  called  Josef>fa 
and  Benjamin ;  the  justice  soon  had  tidings 
thereof;  he  sent  for  the  constable,  and  took  up 
the  commitments,  and  wished  some  of  us  might 
come  where  ha  might  see  us;  so  the  constable 
came  to  stop  his  man,  who  was  going  with  some 
of  us  to  the  county  jail ;  and  when  he  came  in 
sight,  be  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
"  Trowch  ynoan  I  Trowoh  yncol  fe  a  roea  Daw 
ei  law  ar  Gallon  y  Gwyr."  That  is  to  say, 
"  Turn  back,  tnm  back,  God  hath  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  man's  heart."  So  my  brother  Owen 
and  Samuel  Humphrey  went  to  the  justice  the 
day  following ;  and  as  they  were  going  to  the 
hall,  they  met  his  mother  in  tho  court.  She 
gave  them  an  account,  that  her  son  had  been  in 
a  sad  condition  since  they  had  been  there. 
Wfaen  they  went  to  him,  he  mastered  up  all  bia 


ooarage,  and  told  them,  that  his  band  should 
not  be  upon  tbem ;  bat  he  would  bind  them  over 
to  the  next  Quarter  Sessions,  and  he  wonid 
venture  to  release  my  brother  Samuel,  though 
he  did  not  know  what  danger  he  might  incnr,  if 
he  should  be  put  to  it.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  law  would  not  bear  him  out. 

When  the  Quarter  Sessions  came,  the  eon- 
steble  brought  us  there, according  to  his  orders; 
there  were  six  justices  on  the  bench,  and  the 
sheriff.  Some  of  them  were  men  of  a  thousand 
poands  a  year,  and  the  least  two  hundred ;  and 
all  in  the  prime  of  their  time.  When  we  eame 
before  them,  they  began  to  deride,  mock  and 
scoff,  aaking  us  in  a  scoffing  manner,  if  we  knew 
"  y  Flyold  Gatho%"  &c.  That  is  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Others  said  in  a  rage,  if  we  were  not 
Quakere,  they  would  make  us  quake,  making  us 
their  laughing  stock,  and  throwing  onr  bats 
about.  Our  friend,  Evan  Ellis,  said  to  them, 
"  that  they  took  more  delight  in  sitting  on  the 
seat  of  the  scornful,  than  on  the  seat  of  justice 
and  true  judgment." 

They  then  tendered  the  oath  to  us,  which  we 
refused  ;  they  then  fined  us,  and  upon  default  of 
payment,  they  committed  us  to  jail.  It  was  late 
when  this  occurred,  and  it  was  a  long  way  to  the 
county  jail',  so  they  shut  us  up  that  night  in  a 
close  room.  Some  time  afterwards,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  the  whole  bench,  with  one  accord, 
both  sheriff  and  justices,  (save  one,)  came  before 
the  door  where  we  were  put  in ;  and  they  began 
to  make  merry  over  us,  and  over  the  witness  of 
Gt)d  too,  in  themselves;  drinking  health  to  the 
king,  &c.  They  commanded  the  jailer  to  open 
upon  us,  and  they  sent  their  parasites  to  force  us 
to  drink  to  the  king's  health ;  but  we  all  lay 
upon  the  ground  like  dead  bodies,  not  minding 
at  all  what  they  said ;  they  had  liquor  which 
they  called  "  aqua  vita,"  (brandy  or  alcohol ;) 
they  offered  as  some  of  it,  and  in  a  mocking  way 
called  it  "  the  water  of  life."  Wo  still  lay  quiet, 
answering  them  not  a  word.  They  then  sent  a 
fiddler  to  play  and  sing  over  us,  and  so  they  con- 
tinued tormenting  us  almost  all  night,  pouring 
drink  in  our  fuces,  and  other  indecencies  not  fit 
to  be  mentioned. 


He  who  knows  no  health  but  that  of  the  body, 
however  cheerful  and  joyous  he  may  be  while 
that  lasts,  is  a  wretch  the  instant  it  fails  him. 
But  ho  whose  desires  are  consistent  with  moral 
excellence,  and  who  breathes  the  higher  atmos- 
phere to  which  Christianity  alone  can  elevate 
us,  is  always  conscious  of  a  health  that  cannot 
be  totelly  destroyed  by  bodily  disorder. — Dr. 
Moore'$  "Body  and  Mind,"  p.  45. 

Hie  riches  of  the  n>ind,  like  those  of  fortoae, 
ma^  be  employed  ao  perversely  as  to  become  ' 
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nniuace  and  pest,  instead  of  an  ornament  and 
support  to  society. 

THK  AMNOTATSD  PASAOKAFH  BIBUL 
(Caatiaaad  fmm  pageSlS.) 

Oar  first  example  shall  be  a  passage  from  the 
historioal  portion  of  Scripture.  We  will  give  it, 
as  it  would  properly  stand,  if  printed  aooording 
to  the  original,  and  unmarred  by  the  invention  of 
the  Concordance  makers.  <  We  read  in  the  book 
of  Joshua,  'And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua 
was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,  and  behold  there  stood  a  man  over  against 
bim  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand :  And 
Joshua  went  unto  him,  and  said  unto  him,  "Art 
thou  for  ut  or  for  our  adoeriariri  f"  And  he  said, 
"Nay;  hut  a*  the  captain  of  the  kott  of  the  Lord 
am  1  now  come."  And  Joshua  fell  on  his  fice 
to  the  earth,  and  did  worship,  and  said  unto  him, 
*'  Wtat  laiih  my  Lord  unto  hi*  tenant  f"  And 
the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said  unto  Joshua, 
"Look  thy  thoe  from  <^  thy  foot  i  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standett  it  holy."  And  Joshua  did 
so.  (Now  Jericho  was  straitly  shut  up,  because 
of  the  children  of  Israel :  none  went  out  and  none 
came  in.)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  "See, 
I  have  yiven  into  thy  hand  Jtricho,  and  the  king 
thereof,  and  the  mighly  men  of  vaUmr" '  &e. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  the  words  that  follow, 
Appoints  the  measures  which  were  to  precede  the 
miraculous  downthrow  of  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
and  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  we  only 
wish  to  show  the  manner  in  which  a  simple  pas- 
sage of  history  has  been  injured  in  the  printing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  ought  to  be  given  as 
it  stands  above,  in  unbroken  succession.  But 
bow  is  it  printed  in  our  English  Bibles  f  It  is 
eut  in  two  in  the  midst.  One  part  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Joshua,  the  other 
part  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth.     And  at  what 

?oiot  is  the  break  in  the  narrative  introduced  ? 
t  is  divided  at  the  commencement  of  the  paren- 
thesis, in  which,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the 
eonclading  words  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  more 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  the  historian  states  that 
Jericho  was  at  the  time  besieged  by  the  children 
of  Israel.  This  is  bewildering  enough.  By  most 
readers  of  the  Common  Version,  it  would  be  con- 
ceived, that  the  verses  which  conclude  the  fifth 
chapter  and  those  which  open  the  sixth,  instead 
of  conveying  the  oontinuons  account  of  the  same 
Divine  visitation,  related  to  two  separate  appear- 
ances of  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 

But,  perpaps,  the  mischief  is  less  felt  in  the 
narrative  than  in  the  poetic  portions  of  the  Bi- 
ble. And  we  will  adduce  an  instance. in  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  not  only  the  beauty,  but 
even  the  intellifiiibility,  of  the  saorod  odes  of  the 
Prophets  suffer  from  the  received  method  of  divi< 
ding  them.  We  will  take  an  example  from  Isa- 
iah. The  following  lines  contain  an  entire  proph- 
ecy.    They  are  given  in  the  words  of  oar  Com- 


mon Version,  but  printed  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  parallelism,  which  is  the  prominent 
peculiarity  of  Hebrew  versification. 

PBOPHSTIC  ODB  FBOX  ISAUB. 

<Tbs  Lord  Mat  a  word  unto  Jacob ;   and  it  batii 

lighted  upon  Israel. 
And  all  the  people  ihsllkoow,  even  Ephraim  and 

the  inhabitant!  of  Samaria, 
That   lay,   in   the   pride  and  stoutness  of  heart. 
The  bricka  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with 

hewn  stones ; 
The  Sycamore*  are  cot  down,  but  we  will  ehanf* 

them  into  cedars. 
Therefore  the  Lord  shall   set  np  the  adversaries  of 

Resin  against  him. 
And  join  his  enemies  together; 
The  Syrians  before  and  the  Philistines  behind  ; 
And  they  shall  devour  Israel  with  open  mouth. 
For  all  this,  Hii  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
But  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 

For  the  people  tnrneth  not  unto  Him  that    smtteth 

them, 
Neither  do  they  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Tbivefore  the  Lord  will  cot  off  from  Israel 
Head  and  tail,  branch*  and  luah  in  one  day: 
The  Ruler  and  the  Honorable,  he  is  the  head. 
And  the  Prophet  that  tearhetb  lies,  he  is  the  tail. 
For  I  be  leaders  of  this  people  cauae  them  to  err; 
And  they  that  are  led  of  them  are  destroyed. 
Therefore  the  Lord  shall  have  no  joy  in  their  young 

men, 
Neither  shall  have  mercy  on  their  fatherless  and 

widows; 
For  every  one  is  an  hypocrite  snd  an  evil-doer. 
And  every  month  speaketh  folly. 
For  all  this,  His  anger  is  not  turned  away. 
Bat  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 

For  wickedness  burneth  as  the  fire  ; 

It  shall  devour  the  briers  and  thorns, 

And  shall  kindle  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest, 

And  they  shall  mount  op,  like  the  lifting  up  of  smoke. 

Through  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  land 

darkened,! 
And  the  people  shall  be  as  the  fuel  of  the  fire : 
No  man  shall  spare  his  brother. 

And  he  shall  snatch  on  the  right  hand,  and  be  hungry; 
And  he  shall  ^t  on   the  left  band,  and  shall  not  be 

satisfied^ 
They  shall  eat  every  man  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm : 
Manasseh  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  Manasseh; 
And  tiiey  together  shall  be  against  Judah. 
For  all  tbi<,  His  anger  is  not  turned  away. 
Bat  His  band  is  stretched  out  stilU 

Woe  unto  them  that  decree  anri^hteons  decrees, 
And  that  write  grievonsnesi  which  they  have  pre- 

scribe<l ; 
To  turn  sside  the  needy  from  judgment. 
And  to  take  away  the  right  from  the  poor  of  my  people; 
That  widow*  may  be  their  prey ; 
And  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless. 
And  what  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation, 
And  in  the  desolation  which  shall  coma  from  far  t 
To  whom  will  ye  flee  for  help  7 
And  where  will  be  your  glory  f 
Without  me  they  shall  bow  down  under  the  prisoners. 
And  they  shall  fall  under  the  slain. 

Kor  all  this,  His  anger  it  not  lorned  away, 

But  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still.' 

*  I.  «  the  fotm  branch,  which  grows  aloft,  and  i* 
most  appropriately  contrasted  with  the  rutk,  which 
springs  from  the  ground. 

f  Burnt  np. 
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The  above  passage  from  Isaiah  is  a  distinot 
and  nneonneoted  poem.  It  is  as  much  an  entire 
composition  of  itself,  as  an  ode  of  Collins  or  of 
Oraj.  And  it  conveys  a  very  snblime  dennncia- 
tion  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  and  an  appal- 
ling picture  of  the  Judicial  inflictions  with  which 
the  Almighty  was  about  to  punish  them.  But 
if  the  reader  look  for  it  in  his  Bible,  without 
some  especial  directions,  the  chances  are  that  he 
will  have  no  little  difficulty  in  discovering  it. 
In  our  Common  Version,  the  poem  is  not  only 
preceded  and  followed  by  extraneous  matter,  but 
IS  actually  olefi  in  two,  by  a  division  of  chapters. 
Its  three  fine  opening  stinsas  will  be  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
the  remaiaingstanzas  at  the  beginningof  the  tenth! 

We  abstain  from  laying  before  our  readers  any 
particular  errors  that  have  been  made  in  the 
typographical  distribution  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament ;  but  the  general  sense  of  that  most 
holy  volume  has  been  more  perniciously  affected 
by  the  chapter  and  verse  divisions  of  Robert  ijte- 
phens,  than  any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  officious  moddliag  pf  his  predecessors. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  understanding 
of  the  student,  if  a  metaphysical  essay  of  Dugald 
Stewart  were  set  before  him,  in  a  form  as  lacera- 
ted and  severed  as  that  in  which  he  is  condemned 
to  read  the  Theological  Essays  of  St.  Paul  7 
Would  he  not  Qnd  himself  lost  in  a  sort  of  laby- 
rinth of  words,  amid  which  he  was  unable,  on 
account  of  the  continually  recurring  brosks  in 
the  sentences,  to  trace  the  connection  of  the 
argument  7  A  very  intelligent  friend  of  ours 
declares  that  he  never  oould  comprehend  the 
drift  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  till  he  read 
it,  without  the  interruptions  of  chapter  and  verse, 
in  Sbuttleworth's  translation.  And  we  entirely 
sympathise  with  bim  in  bis  embarrassment. 
We  repeat  that  no  other  work  whatever  would 
have  possessed  internal  life  enough  to  bear  up 
against  and  maintain  its  place  in  public  estima- 
tion under,  the  usage  to  which  the  Bible  has 
been  subjected  by  its  editors.  We  had  at  one 
time  intended  to  evince  the  deteriorating  and 
enfeebling  effect  of  such  an  injurious  process  of 
division,  by  printing  two  or  three  of  the  finest 
passages  from  our  own  authors,  snipt  into  pieces 
and  severed,  without  any  sense  of  compunction, 
from  their  context,  as  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are 
printed :  but  we  have  refrained  in  tenderness  for 
the  feelings  of  our  readers.  We  spare  them  the 
exhibition  of  so  distressing  a  martyrdom.  And, 
perhaps,  the  introduction  of  snoh  a  curiosity 
would  rather  serve  to  extend  the  length  of  our 
article,  than  add  force  to  our  argument.  In  the 
•  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,'  the  text  has  not 
been  subjected  to  any  such  vicious  dismember- 
ment ;  and,  if  the  volume  were  less  inconvenient 
to  the  hand,  and  the  character  more  easy  to  the 
eye,  we  could  have  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
typographical  arrangements  of  the  e^tor. 


But  is  not  the  condition  of  our  common 
English  Bibles  obnoxious  to  charges  of  a  far 
more  grave  description,  than  those  whicb  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  which  merely  relate  to 
the  sise  of  the  volume  and  the  distribution  of 
the  letter-press  7  Does  the  translation  itself 
present  that  full,  correct,  and  distinct  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  the  original,  which  all  Chris- 
tian people,  who  look  to  the  sacred  volume  as 
their  paramount  religions  authority  would  be 
desirous  of  possessing,  and  which  all  who  enter- 
tain a  pious  reverence  for  its  contents  would  be 
anxious  to  afford  them  7  We  do  not  ask  this 
question  unadvisedly,  or  from  a  desire  of  putting 
forward  any  peculiar  theory  or  &vorite  devices 
of  our  own.  We  make  the  inquiry  simply  as 
Christian  laymen,  who'  most  sincerely  wi^h  to 
learn  what  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  designed 
to  teach  as ;  whose  only  means  of  acquiring  a 
saving  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  an  accurate 
translation,  and  who  look  to  our  ecclesiastical 
superiors  for  the  grant  of  so  reasonable  a  de- 
mand on  their  learning  and  their  zeal.  We  stn- 
diously  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  persons, 
who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  original  languages, 
and  whose  only  information  respecting  the  state 
of  our  national  version  is  derived  from  the  most 
patent  and  familiar  sources,  the  notes  of  Scott, 
of  Adam  Clarke,  of  D'Oyley,  and  Mant,  and  of 
the  Paragraph  Bible  :  and  we  ask  whether  any 
man,  with  the  continual  emendations  which  are 
suggested  in  these  commentaries  before  him,  can 
entertain  the  persuasion,  that  our  common  Eng- 
lish Bible  really  does  afford  an  adequate  repr> 
sentation  of  the  sense  of  the  Inspired  Writings, 
or  that  it  should  be  allowed  any  longer  to  remain 
in  its  present  unimproved  condition  7 

What  Was  the  opinion  of  Selden,  a  high  an- 
thority  on  such  a  subject,  at  the  time  of  its  last 
revision  7  '  There  is  no  book,'  says  that  learned 
man,  '  so  translated  as  the  Bible  for  the  purpose. 
If  I  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I  turn 
it  into  English  phrase  and  not  into  French-Eng- 
lish. "  Ilfaitfroid,"  I  say,  "It  is  cold;"  not 
"  It  makes  cold  :"  but  the  Bible  is  rather  trans- 
lated into  English  words,  than  into  English 
phrase.  The  Hebraisms  are  kept,  and  the  phrase 
of  that  language  is  kept ;  which  is  well  enough 
so  long  as  scholars  have  to  do  with  it;  bat  when 
it  comes  among  the  common  people,  Lord,  what 
gear  do  they  make  of  it  !'•  Most  extraordinary, 
indeed,  is  the  gear  they  make  of  it  1  And  none 
but  those  who  may  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
turn  occasionally  into  some  of  our  country  con- 
venticles, in  which  the  neighboring  tailor,  or 
the  journeyman  cobbler,  officiates  as  the  exposi- 
tor of  the  Sacred  Text,  can  imagine  the  misera- 
ble misapprehensions  to  which  this  peculiar, 
literal  word  for  word  mode  of  rendering  the 
Scriptures  has  given  rise.    It  may,  )>erhap8,  be 

•Selden's  Table  Talk. 
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irorth  while  to  eiteafewinntancesof  the  Hebrew 
phrasu  to  whieh  Seldeu  alladed,  and  whioh,  ac 
literally  translated,  bewilder  the  undentanding 
of  the  reader : — '  A  coveoaot  of  salt,'  meaiM  '  a 
friendly  contract ;'  <  they  are  crushed  in  the 
gate/  means  'they  are  found  guilty  in  a  court  of 
jusUce ;'  'branch  and  mah,'  means  'the  highest 
and  lowest ;'  the  calves  of  onr  lips,'  means  •  the 
vords  of  our  mouths/  'riaing  early,'  means, 
'acting  with  alacrity  /  'I  have  given  you  clean- 
ness of  teeth/  means  'extreme  scarcity.'  Such 
are  the  sort  of  Hobmisms  which  have  been  re- 
tained; and,  as  Selden  says,  'What  gear  do  the 
common  people  make  of  them  I'  But  is  it  fair 
to  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  less  educated 
classes  of  onr  countrymen,  that  the  Bible  shonld 
be  placed  before  them  in  so  ambiguous  a  form 
without  any  explanatory  notice,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  any  one  should  be  allowed,  whether 
qualified  or  unqualified,  to  interpret  it  to  them 
as  he  will  J 

(To  b«  eontlnoed.) 


TOX  BATnie  FOWKR  Of  HOME  INnVKNOK. 

The  tendency  of  agrioultural  pursuits  is  to 
give  distinctneM  and  strength  to  Aome  associa- 
tions and  influences.  The  greater  communities 
are  made  up  of  the  smaller;  and  as  a  community 
increases  in  magnitude,  it  decreases  in  its  local 
power  and  influences.  At  the  base  of  all  lies  the 
divinely-appointed  institution  of  the  Family.  It 
is  here  that  the  influence  of  woman  is  felt  and 
reoogniced.  It  is  here  that  "  she  openeth  her 
month  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness/'  It  is  here  that  "  she  looketh  well 
to  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idlenesB."  It  was  at  hotue  that  King  Lemuel 
learned  the  good  and  wise  "  words  that  his  mo- 
.ther  taught  him."  Mother !  the  sweetest  word 
in  all  the  babbling  languages  of  men  !  It  is  the 
mission  of  woman — it  is  the  holy  mission  of  the 
mother — to  impress  upon  the  young  mind  the 
first  lessons  of  truth,  virtne,  wisdom  and  oourage. 
Her  empire  is  in  the  afiections  of  her  husband 
and  children,  who  "arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed." 

On  the  right  regulation  of  these  independent 
hou$eholda,  depends  the  welfare  of  the  larger 
eommunities,  which,  with  powers  more  limited, 
are  composed  of  these  smaller  ones.  And,  so 
far  as  the  influences  of  the  Associations  and 
Fairs  are  calculated  to  ennoble,  dignify  and  en- 
rich the  occupations  of  the  farmer,  just  so  far 
will  they  tend  to  increase  the  attractiveness,  and 
the  wholesome  influences  of  his  home — making 
him  and  the  members  of  bis  household  better 
citizens  of  the  larger  communities. 

The  family  being  a  divine  institution,  the 
aentiment  and  the  affection  upon  whioh  it  is 
based  are  innate  in  man.  Hence  its  universality. 
No  merely  human  institution,  however  perfect, 
CM  ever  take  its  place.    Directly  or  indirectly, 


almost  all  great  and  good  men  have  been  indebt- 
ed, for  their  beneficent  power  and  influence,  to 
the  early  teachings  of  parents  and  the  genial 
nurture  of  home.  Above  all  nations,  toe  should 
cherish  the  family  relation.  The  infiuenoe  of 
Aom«  was  the  inspiration  that  swelled  the  great 
hearts  of  our  fathers  for  the  struggle  which  has 
given  freedom  to  their  sons ;  and  we  will  fail  to 
transmit  the  boon  to  our  descendants,  if  we  en- 
list not  for  its  preservation  the  helps  by  which 
it  was  originally  won.  If  all  homes  could  be 
made  pleasant,  and  all  family  relations  fraternal, 
kind  and  pure,  society  would  lose  its  hypocrisy 
and  guile,  and  manhood,  actuated  by  true  Chris- 
tian .  charity,  would  move  steadily  on,  from 
triumph  to  triumph,  towards  the  perfection  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry,  investigation  and  enter- 
prise, that  has  been  awakened  at  your  township, 
county  and  State  fairs,  by  oompetition  for  pre- 
miums on  household  fabrics,  and  on  products  of 
the  dairy,  the  farm,  and  the  shop,  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  home  educa' 
Hon;  and  this  is  a  very  proper  direction  for 
things  to  take«t  this  period  in  our  history. 

At  the  base  of  the  prosperity  of  any  peopk 
lies  this  great  principle — Ma]»  labor  /cuhiontAh 
at  home:  ■  Educate,  instruct,  encourage  and  ofier  ' 
all  the  incentives  you  can  offer,  to  give  interest 
and  dignity  to  labor  at  home.  Enlist  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  of  the  family  in  the  support  of 
a  dgmestic  syatem  that  will  make  labor  attractive 
at  the  homestead.  By  means  of  the  powerful 
influences  of  early  home  education,  endeavor  to 
invest  practical  labor  with  an  interest  that  will 
cheer  the  heart  of  each  member  of  the  family ; 
and  thereby  you  will  givjs  to  your  household  the 
grace,  peace,  refinement,  and  attraction  which 
God  designed  a  Aoms  should  possess. 

The  truth  is,  we  must  talk  more,  think.more, 
work  more,  and  act  more  in  reference  to  ques- 
tions relating  to  home. 

The  training  and  improving  of  the  physical^ 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  powers  and  senti- 
ments of  the  youth  of  our  country,  requires 
something  more  than  the  school  house,  academy, 
college,  and  university.  The  young  mind  sbould 
receive  judicious  training  in  the  field,  in  the 
garden,  in  the  barn,  in  the  work-shop,  in  thi 
parlor,  in  the  kitohen — in  a  word,  around  tlia 
hearth-stone,  at  home. 

Whatever  intellectual  attainments  your  son 
may  hare  acquired,  he  is  unfit  to  go  rorth  into 
society  if  he  has  not  had  thrown  around  him  the 
genial  and  purifying  influences  of  parents,  sisten^ 
and  the  man-saving  influence  of  the  family  go- 
vernment. The  nation  must  look  for  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  strength,  to  the  education  that  con- 
trols and  shapes  the  home  policy  of  the  family 
circle.  There  can  be  no  love  of  country  when 
there  is  no  love  of  home.  Patriotism,  true  and 
genuine,  the  only  kind  worthy  of  the  name,  de- 
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fives  iU  mighty  Rtrength  from  fonnUins  that 
gash  out  around  the  hearthstone  ;  and  those  who 
forget  to  cheri.th  the  household  interests,  will 
MMD  learn  to  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
interests  of  their  common  country. 

We  thus  cultivate  the  roots — not  the  tops. 
We  must  make  the  familtf  government,  the 
school,  the  farm,  the  church,  the  shop,  the  agri- 
eultural  fairs,  the  laboratories  of  our  future 
greatness.  We  must  educate  our  sons  to  be 
farmers,  artisans,  architects,  engineers,  geolo- 
gists, botanists,  chemists— in  a  word,  practical 
men.  Their  eyes  must  be  turned  from  Wash- 
ington to  their  States,  oonnlies,  townships,  dis- 
tricts, hornet.  This  is  true  patriotism,  and  the 
only  patriotism  that  will  perpetually  prwerve 
the  nation. — From  Gov.  Wright'*  Jlddre*t  at 
N.  y.  State  Fair,  10th  mo.  1855. 


KllIKNDS'  INTKLLIGENCEU. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  5,  1866. 


What  shall  be  done  fur  the  Poor?  is  a  quea- 
tion  which  continues  to  bo  unsatisfactorily  an- 
swered, as  all  experiments  heretofore  tried  have 
not  resulted  iii  a  permanent  improvement  of 
their  condition. 

<*Thc.  Poor  ye  have  always  with  yon,"  said 
the  blessed  Master ;  and,  whether  this  implies  a 
defect  in  the  constitution  of  society  or  a  aeces- 
sity,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  one,  con. 
■oientiously  to  enquire  how  far  he  is  directly  or 
indirectly  instrumental  in  increasing  or  lessen- 
ing the  suffering  of  bis  neighbor. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  much  time, 
effort,  and  money  are  freely  expended,  and  that 
numerous  schemes  are  energetically  prosecuted 
for  the  aid  of  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  but,  is  the 
same  amount  of  energy  used  in  searching  out, 
and,  if  possible,  removing  the  causes  which  j7ro- 
duee  such  a  class  ? 

It  is  not  so  much  through  the  exertions  of 
benevolent  tocietiei,  as   by  private,  individual 
labor,  that  the  most  effectual  remedy  will  be 
found  for  the  destitution  which  prevails  around  i 
ns.    And   this  labor  must  commence  in  the 
family  circle,  where  an  influence  can  be  exerted, ; 
whioh,  although  it  may  be  deemed  of  no  avail,  \ 
«a  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  sphere,  will ' 
ever  extend  and  enlarge — clearly  showing  in . 
many  forms  its  great  importance.  | 

When  wo  hear  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  a  few  purely  orna- 
mental articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  it  is  easy 


to  perceive  one  cause  why  many  are  unable  to 
procure  the  simple  neoessaries  of  life.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  one  place  it 
always  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  in 
another ;  and,  to  pursue  the  comparison,  as  each 
drop  must  retain  its  necessary  and  appropriate 
position  with  respeot  to  another,  that  there  nay 
be  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  whole,  so  should 
every  man  endeavor  correctly  to  walk  in  his 
allotted  sphere,  considering  his  influence  upon 
those  around  him. 

There  u  an  increasing  tendency  in  this  age, 
to  luxury  and  display,  and  each  one  seems  to  be 
endeavoring,  particularly  among  those  who  are 
termed  "  fashionable,"  to  excel  the  other  in  ex- 
travagance. This  has  its  injurious  effect  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  who  are  ever  striving  to  imi- 
tate the  practices,  and  attain  to  the  condition  of 
the  rich. 

During  the  past  season  the  land  baa  been 
blessed  with  an  abundant  yield  of  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man ;  and  yet 
we  find  the  prices  of  these  too  high  for  a  laige 
portion  of  our  population  freely  to  partake. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  that  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  demon  of  war  is  creating  terrible  suf- 
ferings, we  may  see  the  effects  of  waate  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  wanton  destruction  of  that 
which  thousands  absolutely  need  to  sustain  life. 
A  late  account  says,  "A  large  amount  of  Russian 
grain,  on  the  coast  of  Gheerskeinan,  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  Allied  flotilla,  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  grain  teat  packed  in  six  tiers,  which 
extended  ahng  the  coeut/or  two  miles." 

Although  this  one  act  may  not  produce  any 
material  change  in  the  market  price  of  the  com. 
modity  destroyed,  yet  it  is  an  instance  of  delibe- 
rate, reckless  waste  which  will  continue' to  be 
repeated  so  long  as  the  disposition  to  suoh  excess 
is  indulged  and  encouraged  ;  there  is,  therefore, 
no  security,  at  present,  against  an  increase  of 
disastrous  consequences  which  would  seriously 
affect  the  valuation  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  consequently  augment  the  suffering  and  des- 
titution prevailing. 

Our  Society  may,  by  many,  be  considered  as 
not  being  accessory  in  producing  the  poverty 
surrounding  us.  But,  although  we  may  not 
directljf  contribute  to  its  existence,  yet  "  with 
blushing  and  confusion  of  £kce,"  it  must  be  ao- 
knowledged  that,  indirectly,  wo  are  also  io  Uiis 
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thing  verily  guilty  "  coDcerqing  oor  brother" — 
for,  instead  of  a  firm  continuance  in  the  path  of 
■implicity,  practically  npholding  our  testimonieB 
•gainst  Burronnding  evils,  and  thus  establishing 
a  barrier  to  their  iDJarious  effects,  we  have  gone 
with  the  multitude  in  the  gratification  of  pride 
and  ostentation,  until  we  are  soaroely  distin- 
guishable among  them. 

Makkibd,— On  Third  day,  the  1 1th  inst.,  by  the 
order  of  the  Reli?ious  Society  of  Friends,  nt  the 
house  of  Caleb  Haines,  in  Fellowship,  N.  J., 
Andrew  Griscom,  of  salem,  to  Uahiiah  Ann 
Btokks,  of  the  former  place. 

THE  FRENCH  EXPOSITION. 

The  French  Exposition,  though  less  efTeotive 
than  ours  as  a  spectacle,  is  found,  on  careful  ex- 
amination in  detail,  to  present  extraordinary 
signs  of  progress  in  mechanical  art^not  so 
much  in  the  form  of  new  inventions,  as  in  per- 
fecting what  was  already  known.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  collection  surprises  those  best  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  value  ;  and  the  adjudica- 
tion of  medals  will  be  made  in  conformity  with 
it.  Many,  who  not  being  inventors,  have  taken 
np  an  invention  and  converted  it  into  a  branch 
of  industry  will  have  a  medal;  the  development  of 
industry  and  skill  being  considered  by  the 
juries — and  rightly — worthy  of  reward. 

Some  of  the  things  exhibited  are  well  worth 
attention  on  this  side  the  Channel,  and  we  must 
not  let  the  war  divert  us  from  consideration  of 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  ia  to  be  carried 
on,  and  social  welfare  promoted.  There  is  Beau 
mont  and  Mayer's  tbermogenic-engine,  which 
heats  water  and  generates  steam  without  fuel  or 
fire.  As  yet,  its  applicability  to  mechanical 
purposes  is  not  apparent ;  but  ways  have  been 
found  of  turning  it  to  account.  For  instance,  it 
is  kept  fully  employed  in  heating  the  chocolate 
sold  in  thousands  of  cups  per  day  to  visitors ; 
and  this  is  accomplished  without  any  breach  of 
the  law  that  prohibits  fire  within  the  building. 
And  the  Emperor,  having  seen  the  engine  in  ac- 
tion, ordered  one  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea,  where, 
in  case  of  the  troops  having  to  pass  another  win- 
ter there,  it  would  serve  to  heat  soup,  coffee,  or 
water,  whether  fuel  was  to  be  had  or  not — do 
unimportant  consideration  during  a  campaign. 
Moreover,  it  may  supply  heat  to  the  cooking- 
galley  of  a  ship,  as  well  as  to  the  chocolate-es- 
tablishment; and  thus  shews  how  a  source  of 
danger  from  fire  on  shipboard  may  be  avoided. 
The  construction  of  this  machine  is  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  from  a  brief  description. 
A  boiler  is  made,  traversed  by  a  conical  tnoe  of 
copper,  30  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  35  inches 
at  the  b«ttom,  inside  of  which  a  cone  of  wood  of 
the  same  shape  is  fitted,  enveloped  in  a  padding 
of  hemp.  An  oil-vessel  keeps  the  hemp  continu- 


ally lubricated,  and  the  wooden  cone  is  so  oob- 
trived  as  to  press  steadily  against  the  inside  of 
the  copper,  and  to  rotate  rapidly  by  means  of  a 
crank  turned  by  hand  or   horse-power.      The 
whole  of  the  boiler  outside  of  the  copper  cono  is 
filled  with  water.     Thus  constructed  the  machine 
in  the  Exposition,  with  400  revolutions  a  minute, 
makes  400  litres  of  water  boil  in  about  three 
hours  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  friction  of  the 
oiled  tow  against  the  copper.      When  once  the 
boiling-point  is  reached,  it  may   be  maintained 
for  any  length  of  time,  or  as  long  as  the  move- 
ment 18  continued.     Itis  quite  easy  to  keep  tb« 
steam  in  the  boiler  at  a  pressure  of  two  atmot* 
pberes,  where,  besides  the  uses  above  mentioned, 
it  blows  a  whistle  as  lustily  as  any  locomotive. 
Many  improvements  of  telegraphic  apparatns 
are  exhibited  :  Gintl's,  for  sending  messages  in 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time ;  Varley's 
'  translator,'  for  employing  Morse's  printing-ap- 
paratus in  connection  with  the  needle-telegraph; 
and  Breguet's  portable  instrument,  one  of  which 
we  are  told  is  carried  by  every  train  in  France. 
Should  any  stoppage,  or  aucideut  occur,  the  con- 
ductor alights  with  the  instrument,  connects  one 
wire    with    the    earth,    the    other    with    the 
line    of   telegra|>h,    and     can    thus    conimn- 
nicata.  with    the    stations  on    either    side  of 
him.    Bregnet  has  also  his  'electric-monitor  and 
automatic-controller,'   by   which  the  '  coaching- 
superintendent'  of  any  line  can  be  kept  informed 
of  the  progress  of  a  train  through  its  whole  jour- 
ney, the  signals  being  transmitted  as  it  passes 
each  distance-post.     Another  instrument,  by  the 
same  maker,  is  intended  for  use  in  the  termini, 
or  where  the  premises  are  extensive.     A  train 
arrives ;  a  clerk  touches  the  commutator  of  the 
instrument;  a  hammer  is  released,  which  strik- 
ing a  large  bell  the  sound  is  heard  afar,  and 
brings  the  porters  and  attendants  together;  and, 
by  tne  number  of  strokes   on   the   bell,   tells 
whether  the  arrival  is  a  passenger  or  luggage 
train.     Breguet  is  one  of  those  who  will  have  « 
medal  for  creating  an  industry  ;  he  employs  nu- 
merous workmen,  and  has  made  more  than  4000 
instruments.     His  watch — also  in  the  Exposi- 
tion— excites  much  interest  and  admiration :  it 
tells  the  name  and  day  of  the  month,  the  equa- 
tion of  time ;  is  a  repeater,  striking  the  minute 
as  well  as  the  hour ;  it  is  a  thermometer  of  tol- 
erable accuracy,   and  winds  itself  up  by  the 
action  of  its  own  movement.    The  price  of  this 
remarkable    piece  of  workmanship  is  80,000 
francs. 

The  calculating-machine — that  specimen  of 
Swedish  ingenuity,  which  was  shewn  in  Lon- 
don for  some  months  of  the  present  year — is  now 
in  Paris.  And  little  less  extraordinary  is  the 
composing  and  distributing  machine  in  the  Dan- 
ish department — as  though  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark were  having  a  trial  of  skill.  Machines  for 
setting  up  or  for  distributing  type  are  not  new, 
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bat  this  combioes  both  operations ;  and  while 
(he  eompositrr  is  coitiposine  a  page  by  plajing 
on  a  aeries  of  kejs  arrangea  as  in  the  piano,  the 
type  that  has  been  printed  from  ia  distributed  at 
the  same  moment.  Hnch  time  is  thereby  saved; 
in  addition  to  which  the  machine — so  say  the 
inventors — will  do  the  work  of  four  men.  An 
eminent  London  publisher,  who  has  seen  it, 
thinks  the  working  capability  rather  under  than 
orer  stated. 

Apropros  of  printinp:  those  who  saw  the  col- 
lection of  books  printed  at  Tours,  can  hardly 
fidl  to  have  been  struck  by  their  cheapness.  We 
do  not  mean  cheapness  and  bad  quality;  for  the 
books  are  unexceptionable  in  papQr,  typography, 
engraving,  and  binding,  and  we  know  of  no  case 
in  which  the  material  and  workmanship  are 
equalled  at  the  same  cost.  The  establishment 
•t  Tours  has  been  in  existence  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tniy,  but  only  within  recent  years  liaa  it  grown 
to  its  present  derelopment.  It  is  indeed  a  book- 
fcotory,  where  every  part  of  the  production  is 
carried  on,  and  excellence  and  low  price  insured 
by  the  division  of  labor.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  books  are  mostly  such  as  are  to  bo  read  by 
Roman  Catholics.  They  never  contain  anything 
offensive  to  good  morals;  and  being  recommeud- 
ed  by  the  bishops  and  other  clergy,  the  sale  and 
eiroulation  are  immense. 

There  are  many  interesting  things,  too,  shew- 
ing what  may  be  done  in  the  multiplication  of 
food  resources.  M.  Magnin,  of  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, has  been  so  successful  in  converting  the 
common  red  hard  wheat  of  Auvergne,  once 
thought  useless,  into  vermicelli,  maccaroni,  semo- 
lina, &c.,  that  in  the  country  around  Le  Puy 
there  are  not  fewer  than  1500  mills,  and  the 
quantity  produced  is  reckoned  by  millions  of 
kilogrammes.  In  1837,  France  imported  1,000,- 
OOO^ilogramroes  from  Italy ;  now  the  importa- 
tion is  described  as  next  to  nothing. 

There  is  also  the  process  for  preserving  vege- 
tables, and  another  by  which  fresh  meat  may  be 
kept  perfectly  sweet,  for  perhaps  an  unlimited 
time.  There  are  legs  of  mutton,  loins  of  veal, 
poultry,  &c.,  in  the  Exposition,  which  were  pre- 
pared three  years  ago,  and  are  still  as  good  as  on 
the  first  day  of  their  treatment,  and  show  no 
signs  of  alteration.  They  have  all  the  odor  and 
appe&ranco  of  meat  recently  killed,  no  taint  or 
shrinking  being  perceptible.  There  are  fruits, 
also  preserved  in  the  same  way — bunches  of 
grapes,  melons,  apples,  &o.;  and  vegetables, 
among  which  a  cauliflower  is  as  plump  and 
bright  with  bloom  as  if  but  just  brought  from 
the  earden.  What  renders  the  process  the  more  re- 
inarkable  is,  that  no  pains  are  required  to  exclude 
air  from  the  things  preserved,  a  wire-screen  alone 
being  necessary  to  keep  off  flies  and  other  insects. 
A  three  years'  trial  may  perhaps  be  considered 
decisive ;  and  now  there  remains  to  see  whether 
place  or  climate  affect  the  result.  If  not,  the  dis- 


covery— if  such  it  be — may  be  regarded  as  on* 
likely  to  prove  highly  beneficial.  One  of  oar 
most  eminent  savans  was  offered  a  leg  of  mutton 
on  his  departure  from  Paris,  that  be  might  eoa- 
vince  his  friends  in  England  of  the  reality  of  the 
process  for  preservation.  What  the  process  is 
remains  a  secret ;  but  we  have  heard  whispered 
by  a  distinguished  chemist  that  it  ccnsista  in 
nothing  more  than  brief  immersion  in  very  weak 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid,  it  is  Faiii,  so  coagn- 
lates  the  albumen,  that  a  coat  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  joints,  impervious  to  the  air,  and 
without  affecting  the  flavour. —  Chambers'  Jowr- 
nal. 


For  Frl«Bda*  Inlelligeneer. 
ON  THE  HABITS   AND  INSTINCTS   OF  BIRDS. 

The  habits  and  instincts  of  birds,  is  a  subject 
full  of  intense  interest  to  the  aduiirer  of  the  handy 
work  of  divine  Providence,  inasmuch  as  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air  constitute  one 
of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  his  crrationa ; 
and  are  endowed  with  faculties,  capacities,  and 
instincts,  as  wonderful  as  are  possessed  by  any 
other  family  of  the  vast  animal  kingdom. 

A  most  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of 
birds  is  found  in  the  great  variety  of  food  neces- 
sary for  their  subsistence.  Some  feed  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  grain  ;  these  are  chiefly  comprised 
in  the  class  denominated  by  naturalists  Gal- 
linacea,  and  include  the  common  chicken,  turkey, 
pheasant,  partridge,  &o.  Others,  and  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  whole  tribe,  subdst  chiefly 
upon  insects,  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  These, 
as  would  reaaonably  be  supposed,  are  of  the  great- 
est servicjB  to  man,  inasmuch  as  they  destroy 
noxious  worms  and  insects,  which,  if  suffered  to 
live  and  be  reproduced,  would  consume  or  destroy 
the  product  of  hisindustry.  Hence  the  intelligent 
husbandman,  instead  of  slaughtering  the  beauti* 
ful  little  birds  which  annually  visit  his  farm,  and 
build  their  nests  within  sight  of  his  habitation, 
uses  every  means  to  preserve  them,  and  even  to 
induce  them  to  come  in  greater  numbers,  know- 
ing that  they  are  his  frieodii,  and  that,  but  for 
them,  he  would  frequently  lose  much  of  the  pro- 
duct of  his  labor.  A  farmer  was  heard  to  lament 
the  non-appearance  as  usual  of  large  flocks  of 
insectivorous  birds  which  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  annually  visiting  bis  premises.  He  said  that 
never  until  that  season  had  he  observed  his  orna- 
mental and  other  trees  covered  with  caterpillars, 
and  grubs  burrowing  at  the  roots  of  those  in  his 
orchards ;  that  season,  however,  his  ornamental 
trees  had  been  stripped  of  their  foliage,  and  many 
of  his  apples  and  other  fruit  trees  killed  by  the 
grubs.  He  stated  that  the  reason  was  perfectly 
evident ;  the  birds,  from  some  cause  unknown, 
had  failed  to  come  as  usual,  and  ho  anxiously 
solicited  some  means  to  be  devised  for  inducing 
their  return.  With  these  facts  before  us,  is  it 
not  incumbent  upon -us  all  to  exert  what  infiu- 
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enoe  tre  may  possess,  to  prevent  the  wanton  de> 
skruction  of  these  useful  and  beautiful  little 
•ylTan  gleaners  ?  Thousands  of  them  are  annu- 
ally killed  by  idle  and  tboughtless  boys,  with  no 
other  object  than  wanton  destruction,  and  we 
have  seen  men,  and  men  of  education  and  intelli- 
genco,  shooting  little  birds  wbicb  were  useless  as 
food,  merely  to  gratify  their  love  of  killing,  or  to 
give  evidence  of  their  skill  us  marksmen.  N.  P. 
Willis,  in  a  graphic  description  of  a  sportman's 
courage,  has  thus  characterized  these  brave  gen- 
tlemen : 

"  Lightning  was  in  bis  eye ;    , 

His  step  was  firm,  bat  stealthy  as  the  Tiger's, 

And  his  limbs  stirred,  like  the  springi;ig  steel ; 

In  his  hand  be  held  the  instrument  of  death, 

And  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of  the  deadly  trade 

were  crossed ; 
Look!  he  baa  marlced  his  victim; 
And  bis  form  stoops  to  a  keener  gam; 
On,  and  still  onward ;  it  will  answer  now; 
Slowly  be  raises  up  bis  sinewy  form, 
And  stands  a  giant : 

Dreadfully  minute  his  deadly  p'eparationa. 
All  is  done,  a  moment,  a  Iceen  flash, 
And  to  the  ground  falls  the  unconscious  RMn! 
Hail  brave  man." 

The  term  Ornithology  is  formed  by  two  Greek 
words,  omitlwi  and  logos,  and  signifies  the  his- 
tory of  birds.  This  science  has  been  cultivated 
by  many  of  the  master  minds  of  every  age,  from 
that  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  down  to  the  present 
day.  We  say  the  nutter  minds,  because,  much  as 
this  and  other  kindred  sciences  may  be  derided 
by  the  ignorant,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
men  possessing  the  most  splendid  abilities,  both 
of  this  and  almost  every  preceding  age,  have  not 
only  thought  it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to  de- 
vote attention  to  the  classification  of  birds,  but 
have  toiled  laboriously  to  elucidate  the  subject, 
and  brought  all  the  resources  of  their  great 
minds  to  bear  upon  what,  in  the  plenitude  of 
popular  ignorance,  would  be  denominated  trifling 
and  pusillanimous.  This  allusion  is  made  to 
minute  descriptions  of  species,  and  of  the  various 
characteristics,  whether  of  form  or  habit,  peculiar 
to  each  class.  The  great  Linnaeas distinguished 
himself  in  this,  as  in  most  other  branche.i  of 
physical  scienoe.  Buffon,  Cuvicr,  and  a  whole 
host  of  stars,  forming  a  galaxy  as  brilliant  as  the 
world  ever  witnessed,  followed  in  his  Ittfuinous 
track.  These  men,  with  hun/lreds  of  qthers  who 
might  bo  mentioned,  studied  and  wrote  upon  the 
subject  as  a  science.  They  formed  ingenious 
and  beautiful  theories,  by  which  the  various  di- 
visions of  the  animal  kingdom  could  be  classified ; 
and  experience  has  shewn  many  of  these  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  nature 
in  their  formation.  Whilst,  however,  it  seemed 
to  be  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  eminent 
persons  alluded  to,  to  describe  and  classify  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  exquisite  birds  known  to 
exist  upon  the  earth,  it  was  reserved  to  subse- 
quent naturalists  to  be  the  historians,  in   the 


proper  sense  of  that  term,  of  the  feathered  tribes. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Francis  Willoughby, 
an  Englishman  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  century.  Willonghby's  writ- 
ings partake  more  of  the  character  of  bii>toriea 
than  strictly  scientific  disquisitions.  He  de- 
scribed not  only  the  plumage  and  general  form 
of  birds,  but  gave  minute,  and  in  many  instances 
accurate  accounts  of  their  general  habits,  their 
food,  peculiarities  of  midification,  &c.;  but  although 
ho  travelled  much  in  foreign  countries  both  alone 
and  in  company  with  his  friends  Ray  and  Sir 
Philip  Skippon,  on  purpose  to  observe  the  habits 
and  manners  of  birds,  he  has  yet  been  deluded 
into  publishing  and  thus  perpetuating  many  of 
the  gross  and  absurd  errors  which  in  his  time 
so  universally  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries.  We  will  here  allude  to  two 
instances  of  egregious  error  committed  by  emi- 
nent naturalists  of  the  olden  time,  one  of  which 
retuns  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
inbabitantfl  of  some  parts  of  Europe  even  to  the 
present  day.  Most  persons  are  acquainted  with  a 
little  bird  which  in  this  country  in  some  sort  re- 
presents, or  is  analogous  to,  the  Nightingale  in 
Europe,  inasmuch  as  it  emits  all  the  music  of 
which  it  is  capable  at  night.  If  report  speaks 
truth,  however,  with  regard  to  the  exquisite  and 
ravishing  song  of  the  latter,  the  similitude  must 
here  cease.  The  bird  alluded  to  is  the  Whip- 
poor-will,  and  if°  his  nocturnal  ditty  is  not  so 
musical  as  that  of  the  sweet  songster  to  which  be 
has  been  compared,  it  possesses  for  many  of  us  a 
charm,  derived  from  early  and  sweet  association, 
which  even  the  trilling  lays  of  the  celebrated 
poets'  bird  would  fail  to  equal.  There  is  with  na 
another  species  of  the  same  genus  caUed  common- 
ly the  Night  Hawk,  and  in  the  South  the  "  Bull 
Bat."  There  are  several  species  in  Europe,  tke 
most  common  of'  which  is  known  in  England  bj 
the  name  of  the  "  Fern  Owl."  In  one  countiy 
you  perceive  it  is  called  a  "  Hawk,"  in  another  a 
"  Bat,"  and  in  a  third  an  "  Owl."  Now  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  it  is  neither,  but  as 
different  from  all  as  it  is  possible  for  an  animal 
having  wings  to  be.  The  common  European 
species  called  "  Fern  Owl"  is  particularly  abun- 
dant on  the  continent,  and  inhabits  chiefly  the 
Alpine  or  colder  regions.  The  peasants  of 
Switzerland  early  imbibed  the  ridiculous  notioa 
that  this  bird  visited  their  flooks  of  goats  by 
night,  and  by  some  process,  not  explained,  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  them  of  their  milk.  In 
consequence  of  this  absurd  belief,  a  war  of  exter- 
mination  was  carried  on  against  the  poor  "  Fern 
Owls,"  and  even  to  this  day,  if  a  peasant  happen 
to  espy  one  of  the  devoted  race  quietly  dosing  by 
day  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  he  is  instantly 
sacrificed.  This  bird  was  early  described  by 
British  naturalists ;  Dr.  Latham  made  the  genus, 
and  instead  of  searching  among  the  Greek  or 
Latin  for  some  appellation  derived  from  a  visible 
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pecaliarity,  he  chose  to  form  it  from  the  impos- 
■ible  habit  attributed  to  it  by  the  ignorant  pea- 
aanta  of  Switzerland.  Henoe  he  named  it  *'  Capri 
Hnlgus,"  from  the  two  words  Capra  (a  goat)  and 
Hulgi  (to  suck,}  the  "  Goat  Sucker  !"  thus  per- 

Estuating  an  error,  instead  of  laboring,  as  natura- 
Bts  always  should,  to  promulgate  truth  and 
eradicate  falsehoo'i.  The  consequence  is,  that, 
according  to  a  rule  to  which  naturalists  always 
profess  to  adhere,  all  birds  in  every  part  of  the 
world  possessing  general  peculiarities  similar  to 
those  of  the  «  Fern  Owl,"  mtut  be  called  <<  Capri 
Hnlgus,"  Goat  Sucker.  Even  our  favorite  Whip- 
poor-Will,  as  well  as  the  Night  Hawk,  are  by 
this  rule  both  Goat  Suckers,  although  nothing 
oould  be  further  from  their  intentions  'than  to 
eommit  the  acts  of  aggres<>ion  which  mast  by 
their  very  cognomen  be  attributed  to  them.  One 
more  case  may  be  stated  somewhat  similar,  and 
even  more  ludicrously  erroneous,  if  that  be  pos- 
sible. When  the  great  Linnseus  formed  the 
design  of  classifying  and  describing  all  the  birds 
then  known  to  inhabit  the  world,  which  be  had 
in  his  possession,  or  to  which  be  eould  obtain 
access,  he  had  in  his  cabinet  several  specimens 
of  the  beautiful  Paradise  bird  of  Java.  The  skins 
then  (as  now)  were  prepared  by  the  natives,  and 
by  them  intended,  not  for  the  cabinet  of  the 
naturalist,  but  for  tbs  bonnets  of  the  ladies. 
Henoe  they  uniformly  removed  the  legs  as  being 
of  no  service.  They  bad  been,  however,  excised 
with  so  much  care,  and  the  feathers  arracged 
over  the  multilated  parts  so  neatly,  as  almost  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  legs  had  never  grown 
there.  Now  marvellous  as  it  may  seem,  the  great 
Linnaeus  himself  was  completely  deceived  by 
what  had  certainly  never  been  intended  by  the 
rimple  natives  of  Java  as  an  artifice,  and  actually 
described  the  poor  bird  as  being  destitute  of 
legs;  perpetuating,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  egre- 
gions  error  by  forming  a  specific  appellation  to 
correspond  to  his  lame  description,  so  that  to  this 
day  the  name  of  the  greater  bird  of  Paradise 
stands  f  Paradisea  Apoda,"  the  Paradise  bird 
without  legs. 

[To  b*  eontlDucd  ] 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD  AT  DAYBREAK. 

BV  THE  LATa  >.  CCCIL. 

"  I.ei  me  go,  for  the  4»j  breaketb.*' 

Cease  here  longer  to  detain  ma. 

Kindest  mother  drowned  in  woe, 
Kow  tby  kind  carreasea  pain  me ; 

Mora  advances,  let  ms  go. 

See  ynn  orient  streak  appearing ! 

Harbinger  of  endless  day  ; 
Hark  !  a  voice  tba  darkness  cheering, 

Calls  my  new  born  soul  away  !  - 

Lately  launched,  a  trembling  stranger, 
On  this  world's  wide  boistarobs  flood. 

Pierced  with  sorrows,  tossed  with  danger, 
Gladly  I  retarn  to  God. 


Now  my  cries  shall  cease  to  gr^^e  thee; 

New  my  trembling  heart  find  rest ; 
Kinder  arms  tbao  thine  receive  me. 

Softer  pillow  than  tby  breast. 

Weep  not  o'er  these  eyes  that  langoisb, 

Upward  torning  toward  their  home ; 
Raptured,  they  forget  all  anguish, 

While  they  wait  to  see  thee  come. 
There,  my  mother,  plearurea  centre^ 

Weeping,  parting,  care  or  woo 
Ne'er  our  Palher'a  boose  shall  enter- 
Morn  advances,  let  me  go. 
As  through  this  calm  holy  dawning. 

Silent  glides  my  parting  breath 
To  an  everlasting  morning — 

Gently  close  my  eyes  in  death. 
Blessings  endless,  richest  blessings. 

Pour  their  streams  upon  thy  heart, 
(Though  no  language  yet  possessing) 

Breathes  my  tpirit  ere  we  part. 
Tet  to  leave  thee  sorrowing, rends  me. 

Though  again  his  voice  I  hear. 
Rise  t  May  every  grace  attend  tbee. 

Rise  and  seek  to  meet  me  there  i 


THE  KNELL  OF  TIME. 
Heard  you  that  knell  1  it  was  the  knell  of  Timet 
And  is  Time  dead  T  I  thought  Time  never  died: 
I  knew  him,  old,  'lis  true,  and  full  of  years. 
And  bald,  except  in  front  i  but  he  was  strong 
As  Hercules  :  I  saw  him  grasp  the  osk  ; 
It  fell  !  the  tower;  it  crumb'ed !  and  the  stone, 
The  sculptured  monument  that  marked  the  grars 
Of  fallen  greatness,  ceased  its  pompous  strain 
As  Time  came  by.    Yes,  Time  was  very  sirooe. 
And  I  thousht  too  strong  for  death  to  grapple  with: 
But  I  remember,  now,  hi»  step  was  light. 
And  though  he  moved  at  rapid  rate,  and  trod 
On  adamant,  his  tread  was  never  heard  ! 
And  there  was  something  frightful  in  the  thought 
That  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour, 
When  all  was  hushed  as  death,  and  not  a  sound 
Crept  o'er  my  winddVr's  sill,  or  woke 
The  echo  ilerping  there  in  such  an  hour 
He  trod  my  chamber,  and  I  heard  him  not ; 
And  I  have  held  my  breath  and  listened  close, 
To  catch  one  rootfall  as  he  glided  by  j 
But  not  a  slumbering  sound  awoke  or  sisbed. 
And  the  thought  struck  me  then,  that  one  whosattfp 
Was  so  murh'like  a  spirit's  tread,  whose  acts 
Were  all  so  noiseless,  like  the  world  unseen. 
Would  soon  be  fit  for  other  worlds  than  this  ; 
Fit  for  high  converse  with  immortal  mindi-', 
tjnfelterfd  by  Iho  fli-sh,  unchained  to  earth. 
Time's  movements  !  Oh,  how  fleet !  and  yet,  how  still. 
Still  as  ths  morning  sunbeam,  as  it  kissed 
The  blushing  flower,  but  shook  not  e'en  the  tears 
Of  night,  the  Uneering  dew-drop,  from  its  leaves. 
Nor  woke  the  wild  bee,  slumbering  in  its  folds. 

DISCOVERT  or  THK  BRITISH  ARCTIC  SHIP 
RSSOLUTE. 

New  Uaven,  Det.  24. 
The  British  ship  Resolute  abandoned  in  the 
Arctic  ice,  was  brought  by  Capt.  Budington  into 
the  port  of  New  London  yesterday,  with  all  ber 
arroamentSy  stores  and  equipments  on  board. 
She  is  a  new  and  handsome  vessel,  and  worth 
•100,000.  When  found  she  had  drifted  over 
1000  miles  from  the  place  where  she  was  aban- 
doned. An  effort  will  bo  made  to  bring  her  here. 
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Extraett/roma»  artidein  the  London  Quar- 
terfy  RevieWf  «pon  the  Charities  afid  the  Poor 
of  LtrndnM. 

(OoiillDa«£  Rrom  pag«  151.) 

The  notions  of  charity  which  were  entertained 
by  our  predeoessorg,  most  be  much  enlarged  to 
adapt  them  to  the  ase  of  modem  timea.  To  re- 
liero  Buflfering  merit,  though  its  most  pleasing,  is 
by  no  means  its  most  frequent  nor  its  most  im- 
portant task.  Guilt  and  poverty  are  closely  oon- 
neeted.  Misconduct  leads  to  poverty,  poverty 
tempts  to  crime.  To  discriminate  between  them 
woald  be  as  hard  a  t«sk  as  that  imposed  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  mutinous  scavengers  when 
they  remonstrated  that  they  were  hired  to  remove 
the  dirt,  but  not  the  snow.  The  civic  Solomon 
admitted  the  plea,  bnt  enjoined  them  with  all 
haste  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  It 
matters  not  with  what  views  the  philanthropist 
begins  his  task.  The  humane  are  anxious  to 
supply  the  physical  wants  of  the  poor,  the  states- 
roan  tries  to  raise  their  social  condition,  the  mis- 
sionary sighs  to  enlighten  their  ipiritual  darkness. 
The  means  which  all  must  employ  are  the  same. 
If  they  would  christiaDiso,  they  must  civilise. 
If  they  would  feed,  they  must  reform.  In  short, 
charity- must  embrace  every  effort  which  benevo- 
lence can  devise  to  rouse  the  slothful,  tame  the 
bmtal,  instruct  the  ignortnt,  and  preach  the  dos- 
pel  to  the  native  heathen. 

Bat  in  thus  enlarging  the  aims  of  charity,  it  is 
necessary  to  prescribe  some  limits  to  its  exercise; 
and  in  this  country  the  law  which  allows  no  one, 
however  worthless,  to  want  a  bare  subsistence, 
enables  us  to  draw  the  boundary  line  with  some 
precision.    Private  charity  withdraws  its  aid  from 
the  detected  irapoxter  and  the  shameless  mendi- 
cant, the  incorrigibly  idle  ami  the  dissolute,  and 
leaves  them  to  the  stem  justice  or  to  the  cold 
bounty  of  the  law.     There  Ih  indeed  a  case  where 
charity  would  fain  interpose  if  possible.   As  work- 
houses are  now  constitaterl,  it  is  painful  to  con- 
sign age  and  inflrmity  to  their  inhospitable  shel- 
ter.    But  this  is  an  artiScial  difficulty,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  is  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
the  law  and  the  dictates  of  humnnity.     The  poor- 
house,  which  is  justly  made  distasteful  to  the 
able-bodied  vagrant,  should  prespnt  a  different  as- 
pect lo  those  who  are  driven  thither  by  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  the  grievance  we  have  to  com- 
plain of  is  one  which,  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
cerned, should  be  remedied  without  delsy.     It  is 
the  insolence  of  its  officials  and  the  inKubordi- 
nation  of  Us  inmates  that  make  the  poor-house 
what  we  have  heard  respectable  psnpors  call  it, '  a 
hell  upon  earth.'     It  is  intolerable  that  an  asy- 
lum established  by  law,  instead  of  being  made 
formidable  to  the  bad  by  the  order  it  enforces, 
should  be  made  revolting  to  the  good  by  the  li- 
oenoe  it  permits.     AVe  impute  no  blame  to  the 
poor  laws,  bnt  we  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opportonity  of  pointing  out  a  defect  in  their  ex- 


ecution, which   every   magistrate  and  poor-lav 
guardian  may  do  something  to  amend. 

The  charitable  machinery  which  has  gradually 
been  organised  to  assail  the  ever-growing  mass  of 
social  evils  is  the  work  of  many  founders,  and  so 
happily  has  the  variety  of  tastes  and  sympathies 
directed  these  disconnected  efforts  that  the  whole 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  combined  plan.  The 
number  of  charitable  institutions  is  so  considera- 
ble that  Mr.  Low's  catalogue  of  them,  though  the 
information  it  gives  is  most  judiciously  con- 
densed, occupies  no  less  than  450  pages.  Of 
these  various  schemes,  comprising  every  resource 
which  man's  ingenuity  has  as  yet  invented  to  aid 
man's  infirmity,  it  is  difficult  to  devise  such  a 
olassifieation  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  com. 
prebend  them  in  one  view  as  component  parts  of 
one  uniform  whole.  Bnt  perhaps  we  may  best 
perceive  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  their 
common  object  by  arranging  thom  as  they  repre- 
sent, first,  the  simpler,  and  then  the  more  com- 
plex notion  of  charity  as  it  succe!>8ive1y  enlarged 
its  views  to  meet  the  wants  of  advanciug  civiliza- 
tion. Thus  to  the  first  class  belong  those  in- 
stitutions whose  simple  aim  is  to  provide  fur  the 
old,  instruct  the  youn^,  heal  the  sick,  and  pre- 
serve life  under  various  circumstances  of  peril. 
To  the  second,  those  which  have  been  set  on  foot 
with  the  hope  of  effecting  social  improvement 
and  moral  reform. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  class  stand  those  time- 
honored  foundations  raised  by  the  pious  of  former 
days — 'Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms, 
leaders  of  the  people  by  tlieir  oounseli>,  wise  and 
eloquent  in  their  instructions,  rich  men  furnished 
with  ability,  living  peaceable  in  tbeir  habita- 
tions.''* These  fur  the  most  part  have  been 
magnificently  endowed,  and  require  nothing  from 
posterity  but  that  degree  of  interest  and  attention 
which  may  suffice  to  preserve  them  from  decay 
by  ventilating  them  with  the  free  current  of 
publicity.  The  first  idea  that  occurs  to  the 
philanthropist  of  a  rude  age  is  to  provide  an 
asylum  for  the  old.  There  is  a  time,  thought 
oar  ancestors,  when  man  can  no  longer  toil  for 
his  bread.  There  is  a  time  when  bis  care  should 
be  directed  to  the  bread  of  life  alone.  And  they 
loved  to  dwell  on  the  image  of  old  age  rescued 
by  charity  from  toil  and  want  to  atone  for  the 
follies  of  youth,  by 

•  Counted  betda  anil  countless  prayer,' 

and  to  send  op  daily  orisions  for  the  soul  of  itt 
benefactor. 

The  earliest  of  these  foundations  is  St.  Kath- 
erine's,  whose  modern  Gothic  is  so  oonspicnous 
in  Kegent's  Park.  The  most  celebrated  are  the 
Royal  Hospitals  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea,  bat 


•  Eerles.  xliv.  The  fifteen  first  versM  of  this  bean- 
tiTuI  chapter  are  osoally  read  on  the  commennoratioa 
days  of  the  great  foundation*.  It  is  known  as  tb* 
■  fV>nnder's  chapter.' 
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it  Would  be  unjust  to  tbe  claimc  which  their  in- 
mates possess  on  the  gratftude  of  their  country 
to  class  them  among  eleemosynary  institutions. 
Exclusive  of  these  Mr.  Low  reckons  eleven 
colleges  and  superior  foundations,  and  eighty-two 
alms-houses.  Many  of  the  latter,  which  have 
been  erected  in  modern  days,  depend  in  part  on 
voluntary  contributions,  and  also  are  restricted 
by  limitations  which  arc  intended  to  make  them 
subserve  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion.  But 
the  seal  for  founding  institutions  of  this  class 
was  materially  abated  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  which  superseded  the  necessity  for 
them,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
which  discountenanced  vicarious  devotion,  and 
has  in  modern  days  almost  entirely  given  way  to 
sounder  plans  of  dispensing  charity.  Associa- 
tions which  limit  their  aid  to  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  afford  a  more  welcome  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed, and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  charitable 
fund  much  farther,  than  expensive  fouadatious 
which^  impose  the  obligation  of  residence. 

The  first  '  Benevolent  Society'  was  founded  in 
1811,  by  Peter  Herve  who  (Mr.  Low  tells  us) 
injared  his  health  and  his  fortune  in  theattemgt, 
(an  arduous  one  at  the  time,  when  the  public 
were  less  accessible  to  appeals  of  this  kind  than 
they  are  at  present,)  and  who  lived  to  need,  but 
would  never  accept,  the  help  of  his  own  charity. 
Its  object  is  to  supply  small  pensions  from  20Z. 
to  30^  a-year  to  persons  of  a  better  class  (who 
have  reached  the  age  of  60,)  without  distinctions 
of  country  or  rehgion.  The  candidates  are 
elected  on  a  poll  of  the  subscribers,  but  no  case 
is  placed  on  the  list  till  it  has  been  investigated 
and  approved  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Low  reck- 
ons sixteen  of  these  societi^  with  slight  variations 
in  their  rules  and  restrictions.  Since  the  last 
edition  of  his  work  was  published,  a  society  ex- 
clusively for  Governesses,  sod  another  for  Gar- 
deners, have  been  established.  He  rstimates 
their  united  funds  at  18,000/.  a-ycar,  of  which 
\5fi00l.  depends  on  the  precariou*  payments  of 
annual  sukvcribers.  There  are  few  charities  to 
which  it  Is  possible  to  contribute  with  greater 
ccrtaintyof  doing  good,  and  few,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  earnest  canvassing  for  admittance,  and 
the  large  number  of  disappointed  candidates, 
which  stand  more  in  need  of  increased  support. 

The  foundations  for  the  education  of  youth  are 
snch  as  beSt  the  grandeur  of  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminister.  The  more  important  of  these 
are  familiar  to  all.  But  we  cannot  paase  to  pay 
even  a  passing  tribute  to  the  talents  and  genius 
they  have  fostered,  or  the  virtues  that  have 
adorned  them  ;  onr  present  business  is  with  the 
humbler  institutions,  for  the  mojt  part  of  recent 
date,  which  are  supported  uhicfly  or  solely  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Besides  the  parochial 
schools  and  other  '  merely  local  establishments,' 
Mr.  Low  enumerates  fifteen  schools  for  the  niain> 
tenance  and  education  of  orphans,  and  sixteen  for 


'  necessitous  ebildren,  wbethet  oipbuis  at  «ot.' 
Of  the  former  some  are  restrieted  to  partacwlar 
classes.  The  most  ancient  was  instituted  for  the 
orphan  children  of  the  elergy,  fov  are  for  the 
orphans  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  one  for  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the 
cholera.  Of  the  latter,  8t.  Ann's  Sofaool,  rt 
Brixton,  is  best  known  to  the  pablie  by  the 
active  canvass  which  is  eonstantly  going  on  t» 
obtain  admission  to  its  ben^ts.  It  is  open  to  all 
without  restriction,  except  thai  a  preferenee  ia 
aeoorded  to  those  who  have  known  better  days. 
These  institutions  maintain  and  edneate  an  a^ 
gregate  of  14,500  children.  In  a  oiajority  of 
cases  the  admissions  depend  on  the  votes  of  the 
subscribers.  But  (as  is  also  the  ease  tn  the  Pen- 
sion societies)  any  opulent  contributor  way  ob- 
tain immediate  admittance  for  adnly  qualified 
candidate  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum,  wbic^ 
varies  in  different  institutions  from  50/.  tA  200/. 
Both  parties  profit  by  the  transaetion.  Uon»> 
tions  of  this  kind  are  funded  for  the  permanent 
benefit  of  the  charity,  and  the  benefactor  obtains 
an  excellent  education  and  maintenance  for  the 
object  of  his  charity  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  efforts  to  promote  national  education, 
though  now  superintended  by  the  Privy  Council, 
and  assisted  by  grants  from  Parliament,  were 
originated,  and  are  mainly  supported,  by  the 
energy  and  the  bounty  of  individuals.  Though 
so  much  remains  to  be  done,  we  eannot,  without 
a  sense  of  gratitude,  recollect  that  the  parent 
societies,  and  the  network  of  schools  with  which 
they  have  covered  the  country,  have  been  called 
into  existence  since  the  days,  which  many  of  our 
readers  can  well  remember,  when  Bell  and  bis 
follower,  Lancaster,  brought  into  general  notice 
the  subject  of  education.  Both  pursued  a  similar 
plan  of  tuition,  but  they  differed  in  one  vital 
point.  Dr.  Bell  made  religion  an  integral  part 
of  his  system,  and  of  course  could  teach  only  the 
doctrines  he  profe:<sed,  those  of  the  established 
church.  Lancaster,  who  was  a  dissenter,  desired 
to  make  it  only  an  aooessory,  and  by  leaving  to 
bis  scholars  the  choice  of  their  religion,  to  open 
his  schools  to  the  professors  of  all  creeds.  Since 
then,  these  two  systems  have  divided  the  advo- 
cates and  promoters  of  education.  The  National 
Society  is  the  representative  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  of 
the  dther. 

Midway  between  places  of  education  and  in- 
firmaries, and  partaking  of  the  character  of  both, 
are  the  schools  for  tUose  who  are  suffering  from 
some  privation  imposed  upon  tliem  by  stepdame 
nature  at  their  birth.  The  institutions  for  the 
Indigent  Blind,  and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
would  each  furnish  materials  for  a  longer  paper 
than  we  can  devote  to  the  entire  charities  of 
,  London.  We  would  entreat  the  reader  to  pay 
them  a°  visit:  he  will  be  well  rewarded  by  witaess- 
,  ing  the  wonderful  effeets  produced  by  humaa 
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ingenuity  aod  perseverance,  when  iaspired  by 
Ghristian  love.  The  Tisitor  will  find  these  io- 
atitutions  (and  indeed  all  the  others  to  which  we 
have  referred)  in  what  is  called  a  flourishing 
state,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  admirably  managed, 
•■d  rioh  enough  to  be  eminently  useful :  the 
annual  income  for  the  most  part  equals  the 
annual  expenditure,  and  not  many  amoog  them 
are  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  encroach- 
ing on  their  capital,  or  diminishing  their  useful- 
nesa.  Docs  he  ask  what  more  is  needed  ?  Let 
him  eall  on  any  subscriber  and  see  the  applica- 
tions for  admission,  perplexing  by  their  variety, 
distresf<ing  by  their  importunity,  which  cover  the 
table,  or,  it  may  be,  fill  the  waste  basket ;  and 
let  him  reflect  that  unless  the  means  of  the  society 
are  enlar^d,  eaoh  successful  candidate  destroys 
the  hopes  of  a  dozen  not  leas  deserving  than 
himself. 

Among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  enumerated 
by  the  wise  Son  of  Sirach  we  should  not  have 
omitted  '  such  as  found '  out  musical  tunes  and 
reeited  verses  in  writing.'  It  was  neither  Pre- 
late, Prince,  nor  Peer,  but  the  minstnil  of  Henry 
I.,  Habere  by  name,  who  founded  St.  Barthol 
omew'8,  the  first  London  hospital,  '  for  the  relief 
of  100  sore  and  diseased  persons.'  It  is  strange 
that  no  similar  foundation  followed  till  St. 
Thomaa's,  Southwark,  in  1553,  was  endowed  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries.  The  increased 
value  of  property  has  raised  the  income  of  both 
these  hospitals  to  upwards  of  30,000/.  a  year. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  munifieeuoe 
of  Mr.  Guy,  a  bookseller  at  Tamworth,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Mr.  Hunt,  endowed  the  hospital 
which  bears  the  name  of  its  first  founder  with 
sums  amounting  to  upwards  of  450,000^,  the 
largest,  Mr.  Low  remarks,  ever  eontributeid  by 
private  persons  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  remaining  nine  of  the  twelve  Qeneral 
Medical  Ilospitals  are  sapported  by  voluntary 
contribution ;  and  all,  we  regret  to  say,  have  to 
oomplain  of  resources  undeveloped  fur  want  of 
means  or  of  expenditure  exceeding  their  income. 
Moreover,  the  aggregate  of  the  whole,  as  the  dis- 
trict visitor  will  tell  us  to  his  sorrow,  falls  short 
of  the  need  of  the  metropolis.  The  general 
hospitals  are  aided  by  various  establishments  for 
affording  medical  treatment  and  relief  in  special 
case:*,  and  so  numerous  are  these,  that  (together 
with  the  dispensaries)  they  fill  sixty  of  Mr.  Low's 
pages.  Every  year  adds  to  their  number,  but 
we  dare  not  set  this  down  as  so  much  clear  gain 
to  humanity.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
funds  of  the  larger  hospitals  have  declined,  as 
the  bounty  of  the  pablie  has  been  diverted  to 
other  channels. 

Among  the  special  hospitals  most  remarkable 
for  the  beoevolenl  thonghtfniness  of  their  eon- 
eeption,  the  hospital  for  Convalescence  is  pre- 
eminent. The  poor  patient  who  cannot  recover 
in  the  close  atmosphere  and  on  the  meagre  diet 


of  his  home,  may  find  in  tho  establishment  at 
Walton-upon-Thames  the  fresh  air  and  generon* 
food  which,  more  than  all  the  drugs  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  are  needed  to  recruit  his  strength. 
Ahts  1  in  bow  many  ailments  of  the  poor  it  is  the 
cook  and  not  the  physician  which  should  pre- 
scribe 1* 

The  institution  for  training  nurses  is  admira- 
bly designed  as  the  complement  to  Qur  hospitals. 
Kindness  of  heart,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  taught, 
but  method,  economy  of  labor,  and  all  the  routine 
of  treatment  which  kindness  would  suggest,  may 
be  learnt  as  a  lesson.  .Much  of  the  efficiency, 
and  more  of  the  comfort  of  the  hospitals,  depend 
on  the  nurses.  It  is  bad  economy  to  pay  them 
ill ;  it  is'craelty  to  the  patients  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves to  overtask  their  strength.  By  such  ill- 
treatment  their  health  will  be  impaired  and  their 
standard  of  duty  lowered.  Persons  of  respeot- 
ability  will  be  deterred  from  taking  the  situation, 
and  the  service  of  the  wards  will  eventually 
suffer. 

(To  be  eoDlImed.) 


THE   H0UB8   MOST   FATAL  TO  LIJPK. 

We  have  ascertained  the  hour  of  death  in 
2,880  instances,  of  all  ages,  and  have  arrived  at 
interesting  conclusions.     We  may  remark  that 
the  population  from  which  the  data  are  derived, 
is  a  mixed  population  in  every  respect,  and  that 
the  deaths  occurred  during  a  period  of  several 
years.     If  the  deaths  of  the  2,880  persons  had 
occurred  indifTcrentiy,  at  any  hour  during  the 
24,  then  120  would  have  occurred  at  each  hour. 
But  this  was,  by  no  means,  the  case.   There  are 
two  hours  in  which  the  proportion  was  remark- 
ably below  this ;  two  minima,  in  fact,  namely, 
from  midnight  to  1  o'clock,  when  the  deaths  are 
83  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and  from  noon 
to  1  o'clock,  when  they  were  20|  per  cent, 
below.     From  3  to  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  inclusive, 
and  from  3  to  7  o'clock,  P.  M.,  there  is  a  gra- 
dual increase,  in  the  former,  of  23}  per  cent, 
above  the  average,  in  the  latter  of  5  J  per  cent. 
The  maximum  of  death  is  from  5  to  6  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  when  it  is  40  per  cent.  abo7o  the  average ; 
the  next,  during  the  hour  before  midnight,  when 
it  is  25  per  cent,  in  excess ;  a  third  hour  of  ex- 
cess is  that  from  9  to  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
being  17  i  per  cent,  above.     From  10  A.  M.  to 
3  P.  M.,  the  deaths  are  less  numerous,  being 
16i  per  cent,  below  the  average,  the  hour  before 
noon   being  the   most  fatal.     From  8  o'clock, 


*Tbe  Empress  Maria  Louisa  (Orenduchet*  of 
Parma)  establishrd  in  her  kitchen  a  deparlment  for 
the  soppljr  of  well  dreued  and  wholesome  food  to 
such  poor  patient!  ai  could  produce  a  medical  eertifi> 
cate  that  they  needed  it.  Might  not  a  branch  of  the 
Convalescent  Hospital  be  established  in  London  for  a 
similar  parpose  t  But,  unfortunately,  that  institotion 
itself  is  redoced  to  the  greatest  difficulties  by  tb« 
bankraptcy  of  Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co. 
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P.  M.,  the  deaths  rise  to  ftl.,per  cent,  above  the 
averse,  and  then  fall  from  that  hour  to  11 
P.  M.,  averaging  6i  per  cent,  below  the  mean. 
Daring  the  hoars  from  9  to  11  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  there  is  a  minimum  of  6}  per  cent, 
below  the  aven^re.  Thus,  the  least  mortality  is 
daring  the  midday  hours,  namely,  from  10  to  8 
o'clock ;  the  greateat  during  early  morning  hours, 
from  8  to  6  o'clock.  About  one-third  of  the 
total  deaths  were  children  under  five  years  of 
age  and  they  show  their  influence  on  the  latter 
still  more  strikingly.  At  all  hours,  from  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  the 
deaths  are  at  or  below  the  mean ;  the  hours 
from  4  to  5  P.  M.,  and  from  9  to  10  P.  M.. 
being  mintwM',  bit  the  hour  after  midnight  being 
the  lowest  maximum;  ut  all  tbe 
2  to  10  A.  M.  the  deaths  are  above  the  mean, 
attaining  their  maximum  at  from  5  to  6  o'clock, 
A  M.,  when  it  is  45i  per  cent  above. — London 
Quarterly  Review. 


reck  method  to  make  the  light  bnrn  more  bril- 
liant. 


Peeyishness. — He  that  flings  the  colorings 
of  a  peevish  lemper  on  things  around  him,  will 
overlay  with  it  the  most  blessed  suDsbine  that 
ever  fell  on  terrestrial  objects,  and  make  them 
reflect  the  hnes  of  bis  own  heart;  whereas  h« 
whose  soul  flings  out  of  itself  the  snnsliine  of  a 
benevulent  disposition,  will  make  it  gild  the 
d.<irke8t  places  with  a  heavenly  light.  Think  of 
this,  ye  who  would  be  happjr  yourselves  and 
make  others  so. 


MAKING  LIGHT  MORE  BRULIANT. 

J.  Longbottom,  of  Leeds,  England,  has  paten- 
ted some  improvements  in  combining  atmosphe- 
ric air  with  hydro-carbons,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  light  and  heat.  The  invention  con- 
sists in  causing  the  atmospheric  air,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  light  and  heat,  to  be  passed  in  contact 
with  pumice  stone,  or  other  porous  substance, 
saturated  with  caustic  potash,  and  then  be  passed 
in  contact  with  pumice  stone,  or  other  porous 
substance,  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  order 
to  free  the  air  from  water.  The  dry  and  pure 
air  is  then  placed  in  omtact  with  the  hydro-car- 
bon, naptha,  or  benzole,  to  be  used,  which,  com- 
bining with  the  air,  produces  a  compound  suita- 
able  to  be  used  in  place  of  gas.  Tbe  air  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  process  by  bellows  or  blowing 
apparatus,  and  caused  to  pass  into,  and  in  contact 
with,  the  hydro-carbon  employed  in  a  divided  or 
Uiin  stream  by  means  of  cups  and  floats ;  the 
combined  matters  then  pass  into  a  gasometer, 
from  which  they  are  supplied  for  use  in  like  man- 
ner as  gas.  By  passing  atmospheric  air  though 
a  bath  of  pnmice  stone,  or  any  other  suitable  po- 
rous substance  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  for 
.  the  pnrpose  of  absorbing  watery  particles  or  aque- 
ous vapors,  and  thus  thoroughly  dfisiccating  or 
drying  tbe  air,  and  fitting  it  for  the  absorption 
of  the  vapors  of  hydro-carbons,  it  becomes,  it  is 
said,  highly  luminirerous,  and  well  suited  for  all 
the  purposes  of  which  illnminating  gas  is  suscept- 
ible. 

This  patent  is  secured  for  accomplishing  the 
rery  opposite  method  of  employing  fluid  hydro- 
carbons for  illumination,  as  generally  piprsued, 
which  b  to  drive  the  air  through  the  water,  and 
the  benzole,  instead  of  depriving  tho  air  of  tho 
moisture  contained  in  it.     The  dry  air  is  the  oor- 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
e  w        Ff.oua  AMD  MiAL. — The  Fluur  oiHrket  is  stfadji 

hours  fVom  j  $8  50  is  the  aaking  price  lor  shipping  brands,  with 
some  few  tales.  Sales  or  ratnily  fiOur  at  $8  65  a  9  SO 
per  bbl.  Tbe  inquiry  rrom  retailers  and  bakers  ia 
freely  met  at  $0  to  $10  for  extra  and  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  is  dull  at  $6  13.  Corn  Meal  has  declined  ( 
Pennsylvania  is  sellinis  at  $3  75. 

Ga/m. — ^There  is  a  short  supply  of  Whrat,  and  tb« 
market  is  inactive.  Last  sales  of  small  lots  of  South- 
ern and  Penna.  red  at  $1  UO  a  $1  93,  and  $2  00  a  3  0.^ 
per  bu.  for  white.  Rye  is  steady;  salrs  of  Western 
at  $1  20.  Corn  is  In  demand.  Salesof  new  yellow  al 
78e.    Oats  are  dullat  40  a  42c  pec  bushel. 

Cattle  Markit. — The  recript  of  Cattle  durirtf 
the  past  week  was  as  follows : — 300  beef  cattle,  sioo 
sheep,  80  cows  and  calves,  500  bogs,  and  30  boraes. 
Beef  cat  tie  sold  at  fiorr  $8  25  to  10  73;  a  few  extra 
were  disposed  of  at  $11.  Shepp  were  Fold  at  from 
$3  to  $3  per  head.  Ho^s  from  ^8  to  8  75.  Cows  and 
Calves  from  $25  \o  »C0. 


\  \  ANTED,  A  Fen.ale  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
VV  Friends'  School  at  Plymouth,  Moiits;omerr  Co. 
Pa.  To  a  person  well  qualifiMl,  this  oflers  a  dvurable 
situation.  Boarding  al  a  rrasoiiable  rale  ran  be  had 
near  the  school.  AilJress  Thomas  Liveaey,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
Ist  mo.  5th,  1856. — 4t. 

\1/ ANTED,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  tight 
\V  years  old,  a  eiluation  in  a  Literary  Institution, 
where  she  can  be  employed  in  some  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  the  child  enjoy  the  privil  ge  of  the  school. 

She  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  be»t  of  referrnres. 

Address  C.  W.,  Care  of  S.  Raynob,  76  Bowery, 
New  York. 

Istmo.  Sth,  1C36— 5t. 


ttHF.STERFIELD  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
)  B0Y6. — The  Winter  term  of  Ih's  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  IBSS,  and 
continue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seveniy  Dollars  per  session,  one-balf  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  terna. 
No  extra  charges.    For  further  particulars,  address 
HENRY  W.  RIDyWAY, 
Crosswicks  P.  O.,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  1853— 3m.  pd. 

IT  is  inteniled  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  bf 
LONDON  UROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  MFJf  AND  BOYS  on  the  .^ih  of  Eleveath 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circulars,  including  References  and  further  particulars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  Prioripal, 

9th  mo.  23.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Merrikew  &  Thompson  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb. 
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Continued  from  pmge  659, 

Fnr  some  time  preTious  to  engaging  in  this 
mission  her  spirit  had  been  much  bowed  aodcr 
m  sense  of  the  responsibility  and  weight  of  the 
concern. 

The  prospect  of  leaving  home,  and  the  separa- 
tion from  herfamily  for  80  long  a  period,  together 
with  the  diflSculties  connected  with  travelling  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  at  that  day,  brongnt  a 
serious  exercise  over  her  mind.  But  as  she 
dwelt  under  the  requisition,  it  became  more  and 
more  an  imperative  duty;  gradunlly  "every 
mountain  and  hill  was  made  low,  and  the  crooked 
was  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places  plain," 
and  she  was  no  longer  "  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision,"  but  was  willing  to  make  an 
offering  of  herself  and  her  powers  unto  the  I^ord 
In  after  years  she  frequently  spoke  of  thi:< 
journey  with  satisfaction,  and  she  ever  esteemed 
it  an  acceptable  sacrifice.  Nor  was  the  daily  re- 
ward of  sweet  peace  withhold,  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty  on  that  occasion,  for  "  Ho  who 
is  a  present  helper  in  the  needful  time"  was  not 
only  their  "munition  of  rocks,"  and  "wall  of 
defence''  under  discouragement,  but  "a  lamp  to 
their  feet,  and  a  light  to  their  path." 

4th  mo.  15th,  1824,  she  thus  writes  : 

"  Parted  from  my  dear  family — a  scene  involv- 
ing feelings  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  accom- 
panied by  my  dear  husband  took  passage  for 
mltimore  in  order  to  join  my  friend  Margaret 
Judge,  now  Brown,  in  a  visit  of  love  to  the  in- 
habitsots  of  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  few  days  spen  t  there,  passed  as  agreeably 
as  could  have  been  expected,  for  my  mind  at  that 
time  was  too  deeply  affected  by  the  prospect  of 
being  separated  from  all  that  was  near  and  dear 
to  me  in  this  life,  to  admit  of  much  enjoyment, 
save  in  the  comfortable  reflection  that  I  was 
enabled  to  yield  obedience  to  this  r^niring  of' 


Him,  who  is  '  our  strength  to  suffer  and  our  will 
to  serve.* " 

"  18th.  My  William  left  me  this  morning. 
Again  my  poor  mind  is  torn  with  agonizing  feel- 
ings, but  I  am  mercifully  strengthened  to  endure 
the  conflict."  Being  joined  by  Thomas  Matthews 
of  Gunpowder,  and  accompanied  by  somo  other 
friends,  on  the  19th  she  left  Baltimore,  and  early 
in  the  ^ftemoen  of  the  same  day  reached  the 
residence  of  Margaret  Judge,  in  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland.  Third  day  20th,  she  says : 
"  After  a  season  of  feeling,  we  left  our  friends 
at  Bramble  Knoll,  and  set  out  on  this  important 
embassy  steering  onr  course  for  Washington." 

"  Richmond,  Vtnjtnia,  4th  mo.  23d.  We  left 
Washington  on  -Ith  day  mornincr,  and  proceeded 
by  the  most  direct  route  to  this  place,  where  wo 
arrived  at  three  o'clock  to-day.  The  roads,  gene- 
rally speaking,  arc  good,  tho  weather  hta  been 
pleasant,  and  I  can  acknowledge,  I  hope  with 
thankfulness,  that  my  mind  is  preserved  in  a 
Rood  degree  of  tranquillity,  for  which,  and  all 
other  favors,  rosy  praise  be  ascribed  unto  Him 
who  is  the  Giver  of  every  good  end  perfect  gift. 
Much  of  the  country  through  which  we  have 
parsed  is  well  cultivated,  and  many  flourishing 
villages  cheer  the  rye  of  the  traveler.  The  forest 
trees  are  clad  in  their  vernal  foliage,  and  the 
gardens  beautifully  decorated.  Friends  here  arc 
few  in  number  and  their  meetings  small. 

"24th.  After  the  necessary  arrangements  we 
entered  upon  the  arduous  duty  of  seeing  the 
families  of  this  place,  seven  of  whom  we  have 
vbited  to-doy.  . 

"25th.  We  attended  meeting  at  Ih?  eleventh 
hour.  In  the  afternoon  had  an  oppor  unity  with 
the  prisoners  of  the  State  Penitentiary.  It  is  a 
melancholy  picture  to  view  human  nai  ure  in  snch 
a  degraded  situation  :  my  feelings  re<  blted,  and 
my  whole  system  was  in  a  (tate  of  agitation  on 
entering  this  dark  abode  of  sin  and  mi  ery.  They 
sat  qnietly  and  listened  attentively,  and  as 
Margaret  offered  the  language  of  counsel  and  en- 
couragement, their  hardened  hearts  seemed  melted 
into  contrition,  and  their  countenances  softened, 
as  the  big  tear  stole  down  their  cheeks.  I  trust 
there  were  many  susceptible  minds  amonpst  them, 
to  whom  this  visit  was  not  only  acceptuble  bnt 
memorable. 

"26th.  Visited  families  in  the  mominff,  and 
in  the  afternoon  a  fiimily  residing  four  n  iles  in 
the  country,  upon  %  hua  handsomely  sitiu'ed  ob 
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tke  James  River,  and  commanding  a  fioa  view 
of  the  city  of  Richmond  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. We  passed  the  place  where  the  celebrated 
Powhattaa  formerly  resided. 

"27  th.  Though  suffering  under  indisposition, 
I  ventursd  to  join  our  friends  in  an  appointmeut 
ii  the 'Capitol  this  evening,  and  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  the  exposure. 

"  28th.  In  the  Preparative  Meeting  to-day 
Margaret  had  to  deal  with  great  plainoesis,  find- 
ing the  life  of  religion  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Had 
interesting  opportunities  in  several  families  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  in 
Friends  Meeting  house,  which,  though  small, 
from  the  inulemency  of  the  weather,  was  a  favored 
season. 

"29th.  We  left  Richmond  and  rode  twenty- 
two  miles  to  a  place  where  a  meeting  bad  been 
appointed,  and  continuing  our  journey,  reached 
Petersbarg  about  nightfall,  where  I  found  letters 
from  home  waiting  my  arrival,  which  called  forth 
gratitude  to  Hiiu  from  whom  all  our  blessings 
are  derived.  Oh  !  that  his  protecting  care  may 
continue  to  be  extended  over  u»  under  all  cir- 
oumstances. 

'*  30th.  Took  our  departure  at  an  early  hour 
for  Charles  City ;  passing  through  a  delightfully 
improved  country,  we  arrived  at  James  River, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  cross  in  a  ferry  boat. 
This  looked  rather  formidable,  as  the  river  was  I 
here  a  mile  wide,  and  the  conveyance  ill  adapted 
to  accommodate  us  :  but  through  the  guardian 
care  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  reached  the 
opposite  shore  iu  safety.  Here  we  saw  a  large  | 
field  prepared  for  the  reception  of  cotton,  and 
while  waiting  for  our  male  friends  who  had  re- 
turned in  the  boat  for  the  horses,  we  had  some 
conversation  with  the  slaves  engaged  in  planting, 
as  they  came  dov?n  to  moisten  the  seed  in  the 
river." 

After  attending  meetings  at  Wain  Creek, 
Charles  City  and  Skimino,  they  reached  Williams- 
burg the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Piittick 
Henry ;  "  but  its  glory  has  departed  and  desola- 
tion is  stamped  upon  its  once  flourishing  build- 
ings. William  and  Mary  College,  so  justi  ycele- 
briated  for  furnishing  men  of  as  fine  talents  as 
any  age  or  nation  has  produced,  has  only  the 
remains  of  its  former  grandeur  and  beauty.  '  The 
old  Episcopal  churches  in  this  State  are' in  a 
Aftdly  dilapidated  condition :  on  viewing  thum  the 
melancholy  reflection  arises  that  the  people  of 
this  religion  are  here  left  to  wander  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd."  ' 

(<  5th  mo.  4th.  Rode  to  York  vhere  a  meet- 
ing had  been  appointed,  and  in  the  afternoon 
contioued  our  journey  towards  Hampton,  passing 
through  a  swampy,  dreary  section  of  country  where 
nothing  presented  to  cheer  the  eye,  except  the 
animating  appearance  of  the  forest  trees,  which 
were  richly  dressed  in  the  livery  of  nature,  and 
ornamented  in  many  places  with  moss  gracefully 


festooned  from  branch  to  branch.  The  Scotch 
broom  which  grows  wild  in  this  part  of  Virginia, 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  forest.  We 
reached  Hampton  in  the  evening,  where,  through 
the  interest  of  a  friendly  Methodbt,a  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  following  morning." 

In  consequence  of  Court  being  huld  at  Hamp- 
ton an  early  hour  was  appointed  tor  the  meeting, 
which  proved  a  satisfactory  one.  In  the  after- 
noon they  took  the  steamboat  for  Norfolk :  their  j 
fellow  passengers  on  this  occasion  were  "  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  oflSoers  of  the  Navy,  General 
Taylor,  several  lawyers  returning  from  court,  and 
ladies  fine  as  butter-flies,"  all  of  whom  eyed  them  | 
with  much  curiosity.  Upon  arriving  at  their 
lodgings  they  felt  somewhat  discouraged  to  find  | 
the  same  lively  set  they  had  encountered  on  the 
boat ;  and  they  concluded  there  was  little  proa- 
peot  of  obtaining  a  meeting  at  Norfolk  ;  but  after 
some  consultation  with  the  hostess,  notice  was 
circulated  for  a  meeting,  which  was  well  attended, 
and  a  number  accompanied  them  to  Portsmoutb 
to  fulfil  an  appointment  made  there.  "  Continu- 
ing our  journey  we  reached  an  Inn  of  excellent 
reputation,  kept  by  a  colored  man,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  find  lodgings,  but  on  arriving  at  the 
house,  we  found  it  was  filled  with  other  guests, 
of  respectable  character,  and  the  landlord  was 
obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to  refuse  us  admit- 
tance. It  was  now  dusk,  yet  there  appeared  no 
alternative,  but  to  push  on  to  Suffolk,  ten  miles 
further.  The  evening,  however,  was  fine,  and  as 
the  Queen  of  night  rose  over  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal,  it  discovered  to  nur  view  many  pleasant 
looking  mansions  and  much  fine  scenery,  which 
enlivenrd  our  spirits,  though  some  of  us  were 
much  fatigued  ere  we  reached  our  place  of  des- 
tination." 

After  attending  the  intermediate  meetings  and 
appointing  ten  out  of  our  society,  in  which  the 
"  truths  of  the  gospel  were  livingly  proclaimed," 
frequently  to  large  assemblies  of  people,  they 
arrived  at  Gravelly  Run,  the  seat  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting. 

"  5th  mo.  16th,  1st  day.  At  public  meeting 
to-day  so  many  were  oonvened,  the  house  could 
not  have  accommodated  one  third,  and  seats  were 
arranged  in  the  woods  for  that  purpose,  where  a 
favored  meeting  was  held.  Stephen  Grelett  was 
engaged  in  testimony  moro  than  an  hour,  and  my 
dear  Margaret  closed  the  exercises  in  a  street 
and  forcible  address  to  the  throne  of  Grace.  In 
the  afbernoon  a  friend  from  Carolina  had  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  young  people  )  most  of  whom 
in  this  part  of  the  vineyard  seem  disposed  to  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  flee  away  from 
the  only  safe  abiding  place.  There  aro  few  of 
much  promise  here ;  indeed  we  have  bad  to  ob- 
serve in  most  places  where  \re  have  been,  that 
the  life  of  religion  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  ;  conse- 
quently, those  who  go  forth  at  the  present  day 
must  expect  to  suffer  with  the  seed  of  the  king- 
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dom,  which  is  kept  in  oppremion,  and  they  have 
need  to  be  doubly  clothed  with  the  shield  of  faith 
and  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  With  snch  a  panoply 
U>ere  is  nothing  to  fear  in  entering  the  field,  for 
in  the  end  they  will  be  conqaerors. 

"  17th.  The  services  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
commenced  at  ten  o'clock.  Thomas  Amett 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  short  commanication, 
and  was  snooeeded  by  others.  Elisabeth  Huot 
was  concerned  to  spread  her  exercise  before  us  : 
handing  forth  encouragement  to  the  weak,  ad- 
monition and  warning  to  the  idle  and  uncon- 
cerned, endeaToring  to  impress  upon  oar  minds 
the  vast  importance  of  beginniDg  the  neoeasary 
work  while  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded, 
lest  we  should  have  to  lament  the  harrest  being 
OTer,  the  summer  ended,  and  we  not  gathered  to 
ih«  Sabbath  of  rest.  M.  B.  followed  in  solemn 
supplication,  and  it  was  a  time  of  peculiar  fkvor: 
may  the  sweet  savor  thereof  be  retained  throogh- 
ont  the  various  sittings  of  the  meeting.  The 
business  was  now  introduced,  the  representatives 
oalled,  and  the  state  of  society  entered  npon.  The 
queries  were  all  read  and  answered,  and  three 
epistles  received.  The  minutes  of  Friends  from 
a  distance  were  then  read,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
joumed  till  the  ninth  hour  to-morrow  morning. 

"  I8th.  Near  the  hour  appointed  the  meeting 
gathered.  And  after  some  seasonable  communi- 
cations, the  state  of  society  was  again  introduced, 
as  conveyed  through  the  summary,  which  occa- 
sioned sn  exercise  in  thejmitids  of  many  Friends 
who  were  concerned  to  labor  for  the  support  of  our 
Christian  testimonies.  The  several  subjects  com- 
prised in  the  summaries  were  considered,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  nnite  with  men  Friends 
in  endorsing  the  certificates  of  visitors,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned  to  three  o'clock 
to-morrow  afternoon. 

"  19th.  Near  the  time  adjourned  to,  Friends 
again  convened.  Elisabeth  Hunt  was  feelingly 
engaged  to  exhort  the  young  pocple  to  have 
their  minds  gathered  into  stillness,  in  order  thst 
they  might  be  bcne8ttcd  by  the  present  solemn 
opportunity,  which,  to  many,  would  probably  be 
the  last  of  the  kind  they  would  ever  be  favored 
with.  Similar  exercises  were  also  expressed  by 
other  concerned  Friends,  and  essays  of  Epistles  to 
our  corresponding  sisters  were  read,  and  with  a 
few  slight  alterations  adopted.  In  accordance 
with  apropositionfrom  men  Friends,  the  partition 
was  then  raised,  and  for  some  minutes  a  solemn 
silence  pervaded,  which  was  at  length  broken  by 
an  impressive  supplication  from  our  beloved 
brother  Stephen  Grelctt.  It  was  truly  a  season 
of  deep  instruction,  which  I  trust  was  indelibly 
sealed  upon  many  minds.  Under  a  solemn 
covering  the  meeting  now  concluded,  and  we 
parted  with  many  dear  friends  whom  we  shall 
probably  never  see  again  in  mutability. 

(To  b*  CMiUjiocd.) 


In  looking  over  some  old  papers  I  found  a  let- 
ter from  Samuel  Fothergill  to  Susanna  Hatton, 
written  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as 
she  was  about  to  embark  for  America,  on  a  re- 
ligious visit.  It  contains  much  instructive  mat- 
ter, not  only  pertinent  to  the  occasion  which  cal- 
led it  forth,  but  which  will  not  become  obsolete 
while  principles  do  not  change,  and  the  way  to 
the  heavenly  kingdom  remains  to  be  a  way  of 
probation.  The  parties  were  both  eminent  min- 
isters of  tl^e  (gospel,  and  long  remembered  b^ 
their  cotemporaries,  as  among  the  brightest  lumi- 
naries of  the  church  in  their  day.  Susanna  Hat- 
ton,  in  the  year  1764,  married  Thomas  Light* 
foot  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  she  resided  till 
her  death  in  1781 ;  and  will  probably  be  more 
extensively  recognised  by  the  name  of  Susanna 
Lightfoot,  which  she  bore  all  the  time  she  resi- 
ded in  America.  B. 

Dear  Friend, — In  some  sense  of  that  sympa- 
thy and  union  which  render  the  Church  of  Christ 
a  complete  body,  do  I  tenderly  and  affectionately 
salute  thee. 

I  most  sincerely  wish  thee  a  good  journey, — 
g;ood  to  thyself,  and  so  to  others.  I  cannot  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  thy  mission  to  that  part  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  I  i^  an  evidence  to  myself 
in  solemn  silence  thj^  thou  wast  under  the  Mas- 
ter's appointment  for  that  service,  and  I  earnest- 
ly desire  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Truth  may 
seal  its  own  evidence  on  all  thy  labors:  and,  dear 
friend,  though  I  apprehend  myself  a  yonnger 
brother,  and  now  addressibg  myself  to  one  who 
was  in  Christ  before  me,  yet  permit  me  to  offer 
to  thy  consideration  a  few  sentiments  which  have 
been  usefully  sealed  on  my  own  mind. 

1  .It  is  a  most  solemn,  awful  thing  to  assume 
the  name  of  the  Lord's  Ambassador.  I  believe 
thou  considerest  it  so :  whence  ought  wo  also  to 
consider  how  deep  the  obligation  we  are  under 
to  receive  from  him,  not  only  hi*  instructions, 
but  our  credentials 

2.  These  will  not  be  withheld  if  we  wait  our 
Maater's  time :  hit  sound  will  be  certain  and  Ai't 
j  ditcoveria  clear.  We  shall  not  be  like  Ahimaz, 
I  when  he  answered,  "  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I 
'  knew  not  what  it  was  :"  but  shall  distinctly 
I  receive  and  deliver  our  Master's  ir.cssage  in  his 
I  own  wisdom  and  spirit. 

I     3.  lu  all  our  service  let  us  remember  our  Lord's 

I  dignity,  and  endeavor  to  mnintain  it  secording 

I  to  the  proportion  of  strcnfrth   vouchsafed,  both 

;  in  purity  of  life,  and  singleness  to  Ilim  in  our 

I  ministerial  capacity,  being  empty  without  him, 

>  and  only  filled  with  his  fulness. 

I      4.  I^t  us  learn  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they 

are  of  God.     I  have  seen  a  danger  of   being 

taken  by  the  passions.     The  piisaionate  preacher 

bath  affected  the  passionate  hearer,  both  have 

been  in  raptures,  and  neither  of  them  profited. 
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This  is  a  place  at  which  I  would  eodeavor  to 
goard  thee,  mj  dear  friend,  as  I  am  apprehea- 
avro  the  emotions  of  th;  mind  are  sometimes 
strong  and  animated.  Mistalce  not  the  uarmlh 
ofpanion  for  gospel  authori/if.  The  former  is 
lilce  the  thunder  which  Trig^hts,  but  never  hurts; 
the  latter  u  like  the  lightning,  which  not  only 
illnminates,  but,  at  times  bfeaks  through  all  op- 
position, and  melts  down  everj  obstruction.  I 
know  the  integrity  of  thy  heart,  and  what  is  in- 
finitely belter,  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  also 
knows  it,  and  will  not  forget  to  be  gracious.  It 
is  with  the  most  unreserved  freedom  that  I  re- 
mind thee  of  tbeae  things. 

<(  Let  thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim  be  with 
thy  holy  One,  whom  thoa  didst  prove  as  Massah," 
which  implies  the  hour  of  temptation,  "and  with 
whom  thou  didst  litrive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah," 
or  strife.  Look  carefully  to  Him  in  all  thy 
goings,  80  shall  thou  "dip  thy  foot  in  oil,"  when 
thou  tread%t  in  high  places,  and  the  arms  of  thy 
hands  be  made  strong  by  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob. 

If  deep  poverty  be  thy  lot,  be  not  disquieted, 
neither  pour  forth  thy  complaint  to  any  mortal. 
Have  no  confidence  but  in  Divine  help.  I  never 
knew  deeper  poverty,  nor  more  glorious  riches, 
than  in  that  land  ;  but  I  found  it  safe  to  keep 
sackcloth  on  my  loins,  and  wear  my  best  gar- 
ments honestly  and  sparingly. 

Receive  no  obligation  (rom  any  quarter,  if 
thou  canst  avoid  it,  lest  it  be  said,  "  1  have  re- 
quited her  labor,"  or,  it  should  make  void  the 
purport  of  thy  testimony.  In  the  course  of  thy 
travels  be  courteous  to  all,  unless  restricted  by 
secret  direction,  in  relation  to  particular  pernons, 
as  I  have  found  it  my  duty  to  do,  in  some  places. 
Let  not  affability  enervate  thy  mind,  nor  lead 
from  the  steady  maintenance  of  that  dignity 
which  belongs  to  faithful  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  yut  guard  against  a  spirit  which  leads 
some  people  to  say,  "  thero  is  none  righteous,  no 
not  one  ;"  and  therein  to  overlook  the  hidden 
suffering  seed.  Let  thine  eyes  be  "in  thy  head," 
so  shall  thy  step^  be  "  ordered  of  the  Lord,"  and 
be  attended  with  peace  to  thyself,  comfort  to  the 
living,  and  general  usefulness  to  the  Church. 

Bo  not  ha-sty  to  embrace  the  offer  of  any  one 
to  be  thy  compnnion  in  service.  Try  their  spirits, 
and  feel  the  liberty  of  the  Truth  in  it.  I  should 
rather  choose  to  take  one  occasionally  as  way 
might  open,  than  engage  for  any  considerable 
journey.  I  think  it  still  more  necessary  to  press 
thee  to  decline  the  offer  of  any  companion  from 
England  or  Europe,  who  might  have  a  religions 
concern  to  discharge  for  themselves,  lest  one  of 
you  should  become  oppressive  to  the  other. 
'  Farewell :  and  may  the  Lord  of  all  consolation 
be  with  thee  in  every  trial ;  support  thee  by 
his  arm,  enrich  thee  by  his  grace,  replenish  thee 
with  hb  wisdom,  and  comfort  thee  by  his  rod  and 
bis  staff.  I  am  thy  assured  friend, 

Qth  mo.  1760.  Samokl  FoTHEaaiLL. 


Par  Friend*'  lolalUgeMir. 

"  To  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not, 
for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." 

"Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often 
one  to  another  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard 
it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before 
him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord  and  thought 
upon  his  name. 

Love  castoth  out  a  slavish  fear  that  hath  more 
or  less  torment,  but  if  we  love  God  we  will  hate 
evil,  and  there  will  be  |a  holy  fear  lest  we  do 
that  whereby  we  should  lose  a  sense  of  his  love. 
I  would  that  we  were  so  kept,  that  ability  would 
be  given  to  speak  to  and  encourage  one  another 
in  every  good  work.  And  I  want  us  to  query 
with  one  another,  is  not  the  time  come  that  we 
who  bear  the  name  of  Friends,  and  who  are 
separated  from  one  another  in  outward  feIlow« 
ship,  should  let  the  past  suffice,  and  be  found 
drawing  nearer  together  in  the  bonds  of  gospel 
love?  We  profess  to  be  led  by  the  same  Teacher, 
and  th.it  one  is  our  Master,  even  Christ ;  and  all 
those  are  brethren  who  are  found  doing  the  will 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  Can  wej)elieve,  do  we 
indeed  believe,  thut  it  is  his  will  that  the  pre- 
sent schism  should  be  ?  and  that  such  should  be 
continued  ?  If  we  ask  whence  comcth  this  state 
of  things,  would  not  the  answer  be,  "  an  enemy 
hath  done  this?"  "He  that  gathereth  not  with 
me  (fiaid  the  blf  ssed  Jesus) scattereth  abroad."  If 
we  do  not  endeavor  to  gather  together  in  Christ 
and  with  Christ  we  shall  indeed  be  scattered  as 
a  people  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  time 
that  it  was  the  mutual  concern  of  all  that  profess 
the  name  of  Friends,  to  be  endeavoring  to  gather 
together  in  one  spirit  those  that  are  now  scatter- 
ed abroad.  Let  us  cherish,  let  us  reciprocate 
every  indication  of  return  to  that  state  whereby 
our  once  united  society  gave  occasion  for  the  re- 
mark "  see  how  the  Quakers  love  one  another." 
Doth  not  time  and  experience  now  demonstrate 
that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  that  assists  the  one, 
assists  the  other  also;  that  all  who  draw  nigh  to 
God  in  sincerity  and  truth  have  access  to  the 
Father  by  the  same  spirit;  and  God  who  knoweth 
the  hearts  beareth  witness  by  the  gathering 
Divine  influence  of  his  love;  that  He  the  Holy 
Oue  puts  no  difference  between  us,  purifying  the 
hearts  of  all  alike  by  faith,  faith  in  Christ  as 
outwardly  manifested,  and  more  especially  as 
inwardly  revealed  ?  And  there  is  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved, 
and  that  name  is  his  power,  and  thus  we  are 
taught  to  say,  thine  Ob !  Lord  is  the  kingdom, 
the  power  and  the  glory.  It  is  by  grace  we  are 
saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it 
is  the  gift  of  God.  How  necessary  it  is  that  we 
examine  ourselves  whether  we  be  in  this  living 
fiuth  that  works  by  love.  Do  we  indeed  feel  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  man?  By  want  of  the  abound- 
ing of  this  Divine  principle,  is  not  the  voice  by 
some  heard  when  attempting  to  draw  nigh  to 
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God  in  prober,  "  Be  first  reconciled  to  thy  bro> 
ther,  then  come  and  offer  thy  giftr"  It  is  time 
that  the  atanibling  bloclts  which  are  in  the  way 
be  removed,  that  those  who  are  seeking  the  way 
to  Zion  with  their  faces  turned  thitherward,  be 
not  turned  out  of  the  way.  Are  there  not  many 
now  under  dificouragement  who  have  been  look- 
ing to  Friends,  that  are  now  constrained  to  say, 
Where  is  their  God?  True  faith  in  Christ  will 
enable  ns  to  follow  him  in  the  regeneration, 
whereby  we  know  a  death  to  sin  and  a  new  life 
begotten  in  us,  producing  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness. Jesus  taught  that ;  the  way  to  life  was 
through  death.  It  is  an  immutable  law  of  our 
being,  and  so  ordained  of  God,  that  be  that 
doeth  wrong,  must  suffer  for  the  wrong  which 
he  doeth  ;  we  must  be  willing  to  suffer  that  we 
may  enjoy  God.  It  is  through  suffering  the 
mystery  of  Christianity  is  fully  revealed,  the 
sacrifice  of  self;  and  true  it  is,  that  it  is  by  Christ, 
by  the  workings  of  his  spirit  within  as,  that  we 
know  a  reconciliation  with  the  Father,  and  ex- 
perience ability  to  w&lk  in  newnerss  of  life.  This 
constitutes  the  substance  and  work  of  Christiani- 
ty. And  to  conclude  this  little  legacy  of  love, 
I  refer  all  bearing  the  name  of  Friends  to  Ist 
John  4th,  15th,  "  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  ano- 
ther, for  love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  lev- 
etb  is  bom  of  God;  he  that  loveth  not  knowoth 
not  God,  for  God  Is  love." 

Canada,  I2th  mo.  20<A,  1855.  T.  W. 


THE  ANNOTATED  PARAQBAPB  BIBLB. 
(Cootlnned  from  page  US.) 

But  if  this  scheme  of  word  for  word  transla- 
tion was  to  be  adopted,  why  was  it  not  uniform- 
ly carried  out  ?  Why  is  the  same  word  differ- 
ently translated  in  different  passages,  though  its 
signification  is  the  same  in  all  of  them  ?  Why 
is  JiwuMVTn  sometimes  righteousness  and  some- 
times justification  ?  Wbyisoya;*!;,  love  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  in 
1  Cor.  xiii.  15,  when  the  translators,  lighting 
npon  an  eloquent  passage,  were  struck  with  the 
ambition  of  using  a  fine  word,  and  converted 
love  into  charity, — a  term  only  intelligible  to 
the  dasBicul  theologian,  who  knows  that  love  is 
a  fruit  of  grace,  and  that  grace  is  English  for 
Xft't  that;(a/uc  is  the  etymological  root  of  charity, 
and  that  consequently,  charity  may  be  used  as  a 
synonyme  for  love?  Why  is  mtaufitr  ordinarily 
rendered  reprobate,  and  on  one  occasion  (1  Cor. 
ix.  27.)  east  away  ?  Of  the  text  last  referred  to, 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  says, — 
'This  is  one  of  the  many  passages,  which  have 
suffered  by  the  general  bias  of  the  ago  in  which 
onr  translation  was  made.'*  That  'general  bias' 
was  Calvinistic, — tbe  bias,  in  our  opinion,  which 
is  most  thoroughly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 

*Apo«toUo  Preacbing,  page  186.  Third  Edition, 
note. 


tbe  Gospel :  but  whether  Calvanistio,  or  Arian, 
or  Socinian,  or  Arminian,  or  of  whatever  party, 
if  a  tendency  in  favor  of  any  particular  school  of 
theology  be  discoverable  in  the  pages  of  our  ver- 
sion, and  the  sense  of  the  original  has  been  warp- 
ed by  it,  are  we  justified  in  permitting  it  to  re- 
main ?    On  the  contrary,  are  we  not  guilty  of  a 
very  great  irreverence  and  wrong,  in  allowing 
tbe  poison  to  continue  there  and  to  mix  its  taint 
with  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  well-spring  of 
eternal  truth  ?     We  will,  on  this  point,  confine 
our  observations  to  the  New  Testament.     Is  the 
translation  of  that  holy  book  such  as  it  ought  to 
be?     The  Rev.  Arthur  Stanley,*  in  his  recent 
and  very  learned  edition  of  'St.  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,'  mentions  five  kinds  of  error 
which  exist  in  our  received  version  of  them,  and 
which  he  has  rectified  in  his  own.     His  emen- 
dations are, — '  1st.  Such  as  are  produced  by  a 
restoration  of  the  text  of  the  ancient  MSS.  2nd. 
Such   as  are  produced  by  a  better  system  of 
punctuation.      3d.     Such  as  arc  produced  by 
transposing  the  words  into  a  nearer  conformity 
with  the  original  order.     4th.     Such  as  are  pro- 
duced by  bringing  out  the  emphasis  of  words  ap- 
parent in  the  original  text,  either  from  the  use 
of  the  pronoun,  or  from  the  place  of  the  words 
in  the  sentence.     5th.     Such  as  are  produced  by 
inaccuracy  of  translation.'     Mr.  Stanley  gives 
instances  of  the  corrections  that  he  has  made  of 
mistakes,  arising  out  of  all  the  five  sources  of 
error  enumerated  above.     Tho  inaccuracies,  re- 
sulting from  these  causes,  are  not  restricted  to 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.     They  may  be 
found  in  every  book  of  tho   New  Testament. 
Professor  Scbolefield,  no  incompetent  authority, 
published  before  his  death  a  small  volume  of 
some  170  pagesf,  full  of  suggestioQs  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  translation.      And,   though 
there  are  very  many  corrections  that  have  been 
pointed  out  by  others  which  he  has  omitted  to 
notice,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  that  he  has  men- 
tioned which  ought  not  to  bo  received.     In  fact 
thatourEnglisb  version  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  sis 
very  far  from  being  unexceptionable;  and  that  the 
[  imperfections  which  we  have  been  complaining 
I  of  are  commonly  felt  nnd  acknowledged  among 
I  all  dcnominutions  of  Protestants  in  tbi.s  country, 
I  cannot  want  any  stronger  proof  than  the  publi- 
:  cation  of  the  '  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible'  by 
I  the  Tract  Society.      For   that    edition    of  the 
Bible  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  laudable 
i  effort  of  a  religious  society  which  is  seeking  to 
i  extend  Christian   knowledge,  supported  by  all 
I  classes  of  English  Protestants  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  their  feelings  and  requirements, 
to  afford  a  cheap  and  popular  work,  by  which 
tbe  evils  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  may  be 
alleviated. 

*Vol.  ii.  p.  311,  312. 

f Hiots  for  an  Improved  Traaslation  of  tbe  New 
Testament. 
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But  what  intelHgible  reason  can  be  alleged 
for  the  perpetuation  of  those  evils  F  Surolj  it  is 
high  time  for  anotbor  roviiiion  of  the  English 
Bible.  It  is  now  almost  250  years  ago  since  the 
last  was  made.  During  that  long  period,  neither 
the  researches  of  the  clcrgj  nor  the  intelligence 
of  the  laity  have  remained  stationary.  We  have 
beepme  desirons  of  knowing  more ;  and  they 
have  acquired  more  to  teach  us.  Vast  stores  of 
Biblical  information  have  been  accumulating 
since  the  days  of  James  I.,  by  which,  not  merely 
the  rendering  of  the  Common  Version,  but  the 
purity  of  the  Sacred  Text  itself,  might  be  im- 
proved. And  it  is  essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  religion,  that  that  information  should  be  fully, 
freely  and  in  an  authoritative  form  disseminated 
abroad  by  a'  careful  correction  of  our  received 
version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  intention  to 
enter  upon  the  vexed  questions  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  this  place,  bat  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  an  illustration  of  our  meaning,  borrowed  from 
the  ingenious  commentary  on  some  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Jowett  of  BaU 
liol  College. 

'  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Sophocles  or 
Thncydides  in  the  volumes  of  Dindorf  or  Bekker, 
would  be  vrilling  to  reprint  the  text  of  those 
authors  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  editions  of  two 
centuries  ago.  No  apology  is  therefore  needed 
for  laying  aside  the, "  Textus  Rceeptns"  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Text  of  Lachmann  has 
many  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
which  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is,  the  first, 
nnst  consistent,  and  with  one  exception,  the 
/nly  recension  of  the  New  Testament  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  earliest  manuscripts  and  authori- 
ties. It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  of  the  highest 
genius,  and  of  the  greatest  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience as  an  editor.  ....  Lachmann 
is  the  first  who  based  the  text  on  the  most  ancient 
authorities,  solely  on  grounds  of  evidence,  with- 
out regard  to  doctrinal  considerations  or  claims 
of  authority,  and  irrespective  even  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  The  result  has  shown  that  the 
most  ancient  text  is  also  in  every  other  sense  the 
best.' — (Jowett't  Pre/ace.) 

It  ia  obvious  that  the  highest  purity  of  the 
text  to  which  modern  sobolai^hip  can  attain,  is 
the  first  condition  of  a  correct  version. 

Two  reasons  are  sometimes  alleged  for  retain- 
ing the  existing  version  with  all  its  faults  and 
imperfections  as  they  stand.  The  one,  which 
we  have  never  seen  distinctly  stated  in  print,  but 
have  often  heard  repeated  in  society,  emanates 
ttom  Swift.  In  his  '  Letter  to  Lord  Treasurer 
Oxford,'  he  says  that  'if  it  were  not  for  the  Bible 
and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
we  should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  any- 
thing which  was  written   among  us  a  hundred 


yean  ago ;'  but  that  'these  books  being  perpeta* 
ally  read  in  church  have  proved  a  kind  of  stan- 
dard for  language  ;'  and  since  this  cannot  be  de> 
nied,  it  is  argued,  that  the  translation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  should  remain  as  it  is, 
with  a  view  of  securing  a  certain  fixedneiis  and 
peruianency  to  the  language  of  the  country.  Now 
this   argument,   even    admitting  that  any   real 
value  attached  to  it, — that  any  philological  ad- 
vantage, however  great,  could  bo  worth  attaining 
at  the  cost  of  the  slightest  religious  sacrifice, — 
or  that,  in  a  matter  in  which  eternal  truth  is  con- 
cerned, anything  except  the  distinct  enunciation 
of  eternal  truth  ought  for  a  single  moment  to  be 
considered,  is  rendered  absolutely  void  by  the 
constant  mutability  of  all  human  alhiirs.     Lad- 
guage,  like  all  other  things  of  this  world,  u 
given   to  change.      Its  &shion  passetb  away. 
Though  the  language  of  the  Bible  has  remained 
stationary,   the  language  of  Society  has  kept 
moving  on.     Words  and  expressions  which  bore 
one  sense  in  the  days  of  Swift,  have  now  become 
obsolete  in   that  sense,  and  acquired  another. 
Scriptural  phrases,  which  wrre  sufficiently  clear 
to  our  great  grandfathers,   have  gradually  but 
imperceptibly   changed   their  meaning,  and  be- 
come altogether  unintelligible  to  their  descen- 
dants.     For  instance,  carriage,  in  the  Bible, 
signifies  the  things  carried,  such  as  baggage;  with 
us  it  means  the  vehicle.     Prevent,  in  the  Bible, 
signifies  to   help  by  anticipation ;   with   ns  it 
means  to  hinder.     To  let,  in  the  Bible,  often 
signifies  to  obstruct ;  with  us  it  means  to  permit. 
Pitiful,  in  the  Bible,  signifies  full  of  pity ;  wit) 
us  it  moans  contemptible.     The  preposition  0. 
to  the  confusion  of  maay  a  passage,  and  the  be- 
wilderment of  many  a  reader,  is  continually 
used  as  synonymous  with  by  ;  a  sense  which  it 
has  now  so  entirely  lost,  that  Gifferd,  in    his 
edition  of '  Massinger,'  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  a  note  upon  it.     After,  no  longer  means 
according  to,  as  it  did  of  old,  but  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  sen^  of  behind,  whether  refer- 
ring to  time,  or  place  or  person.    In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  we  find,  '  Take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.'     'To  take  thought'   formerly   implied 
<to  be  anxious  or  distressed.'     The  phrase  is  so 
used  by  Shakespeare   in  Julius   Caesar.     And 
in    the    age    in    which     our   translation    was 
made,     it    very  correctly  «xpres.scd   the  sense 
of  the  original  text.     But  at  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  changes  that  huvo  occurred  ia 
our  language,  it  haa  not  only  cesbed  to  convey 
our  Saviour's  precept,  but  inculcates  a  careless- 
ness   of  life,  which  is  incompatible   with  the 
Christian  grace  of  Prudence.     In  the  oases  men- 
tioned  above,  the  words  still  remain   with  us, 
though  their  acceptation  has  been  altered ;  bat 
there  are  many  words  retaining  their  place  in 
our  version  of  tho  Scriptures  which  are  no  lon- 
ger current  among  the  people,  and  of  which  the 
signification  is  only  known  to  the  literary  anti- 
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'habergeon,'  brigandine,'  'ktiopM,'  'tif^ainfft,'  'muf- 
fiett^  'wimplee,'  'tabring,'  or  a  number  of  other 
obsolete  terms,  which  nobody,  among  the  ordi- 
nary class  of  English  readers,  is  ever  likely  to 
meet  with,  except  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible  ? 
The  instances  we  have  now  given  are  extracted 
from  a  long  list;  but  we  do  not  conceive  that  it 
oan  be  neoeasary  to  cite  any  more  of  them. 
The  few  we  have  produced  are  quite  sufficient 
to  show  that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  se- 
eare  permanency  to  the  English  tongue,  thst  end 
can  never  be  attained,  by  leaving  the  translation 
of  the  Soriptnree  in  an  unimproved  condition, 
and  setting  it  op  as  an  immoveable  standard. 
The  standard  may  be  kept  immoveable;  but  the 
language  will  be  sure  to  run  away  from  it.  'And,' 
says  Bishop  Horaley,t  if  the  phraseology  of  the 
Biblo  were  not  changed  from  time  to  time,  to 
keep  pace  in  some  degree  with  the  gradual 
changes  in  common  speech,  it  wonld  become  un- 
intelligible to  common  people.'  We  admire,  as 
cordially  as  Swift  did,  or  as  any  man  can,  the 
'strength,  the  beautjf,  and  the  timplicity'  of  our 
authorised  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
We  are  the  last  who  would  wish  to  part  with  or 
to  injure  it.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  it  super- 
seded, bat  revised.  And  we  cannot  perceive 
any  reason  whatever  why,  because  its  faults  are 
corrected,  its  deficiencies  supplied,  and  its  obsca* 
rities  rendered  clear,  either  itss/ren^fA,  its  heauty, 
or  its  limplicity  should  suffer  scathe  or  diminu- 
tioD.  On  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that,  if  the 
required  alterations  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  translation,  those 
qualities  wonld  become  more  prominent  as  the 
book  was  rendered  more  easily  intelligible. 

(To  ba  continued.) 


uiusk  «rrttui>  inuiuni  hi  lue  lanu. 

On  oontrastinK  the  above  statute  with  the  in- 
defatigable exertions  now  made  to  print  and  cir- 
culate the  Bible  in  the  English  language,  what 
an  extraordinary  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
has  taken  place  within  a  few  centuries ! 


"TIMB  WOBKS    W0NDKR8.' 

From  a  stray  leaf  which  came  from  a  store  as 
wrapping  paper,  and  which  had  evidently  belonged 
to  a  wor&  upon  legislation,  we  abstracted  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  and  suggestive  fact : 

"  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  law  was  passed 
against  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in  English. 

"  It  is  enacted  that  whatsoever  they  were  that 
should  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  mother  tongue, 
they  should  forfeit  land,  eatel,  life,  and  godes, 
from  theyre  heyres  for  ever,  and  to  be  condemnd 

•  Dr.  Blaney,  when  he  reviled  the  printed  Univer- 
sity copies  of  the  Bible,  in  1769,  made  a  fair  altera- 
tions, and  on  bis  own  authority  lubstitnted  the  mod- 
ern for  the  obsolete  word.  Thia  was  a  bold  and  hard- 
ly warrantable  measure,  thoogh  it  extended  no  farther 
than  printing  more  for  »iot ;  midtt  for  mid»  ;  evmetk 
for  ototthijams  for  thavi  ;  alitn  for  alimt :  6^-  And 
thia  ii  the  only  attempt  to  adapt  tbe  language  of  onr 
Seriptnres  to  the  common  speech  of  the  people  that 
has  been  made  aince  the  year  1603. 

f  Preface  to  bis  Tranalation  of  Hosea. 


MARTHA  AND  MART. 

These  were  two  amiable  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
They  often  entertained  him,  and  were  profited 
by  his  precious  instructions.  Each  was  an  ob- 
ject of  his  love.  -  He  enjoyed  their  hospitality, 
and  they  partook  of  the  benefit  of  his  teach- 
ings. He  showed  them  the  way  of  life,  and 
they  walked  therein.  He  visited  them  in  their 
afflietioD,  sympathised  in  their  sorrows,  and  ad- 
ministered to  their  joy. 

Bat,  while  each  of  these  sisters  was  a  beloved 
disciple,  they  were  vastly  different,  in  one  as- 
pect. The  elder  was  enterprising,  and  disposed 
to  administer  to  others'  wants ;  the  younger  was 
retiring,  and  inclined  to  be  a  recipient.  Martha 
showed  her  love,  in  her  readiness  to  supply  the 
npeds  of  the  hungry  body ;  Mary  testified  her 
affection  by  gratifying  her  own  appetite  with  the 
words  of  knowledge.  Tbe  one  appeared  benevo- 
lent, doing  good ;  tbe  other  herself  seeking  « 
benefit. 

These  valued  sisters  may  be  considered  as  rep- 
resentatives of  elauet  in  the  Church,  each  really 
Christians,  bat  one  class  far  more  wise  and  more 
happy,  than  the  other.  Martha  is  the  represen- 
tative of  men,  as  well  as  of  women.  There  are 
many  men,  as  well  as  women,  who  are  busy  and 
bustling ;  they  have  scarcely  any  time  to  read, 
hear,  or  pray.  If  even  the  Saviour  would  call, 
and  entertain  the  household  with  the  most 
heavenly  instruction,  they  would  not  have  leisure, 
unless  it  were  just  at  the  hoar  of  prayer,  to  at- 
tend to  him.  They  would  even  reproach  those 
members  of  the  family  who  lent  to  him  a  listen- 
ing ear,  or  drank  in  knowledge;  reproach  them, 
not  for  hearing,  nor  for  learning,  bat  for  neglect- 
ing a  service  (hen  pressing.  Every  thing  in  its 
season,  they  wonld  say. 

Now,  we  are  friendly  to  labor;  to  diligence  in 
labor.  Indnxtry  is  a  virtue.  Bnt  man  was  not 
made  entirely  for  bodily  toil ;  neither  is  the  body 
and  its  needs  to  be  the  solo  object  of  carefulness. 
It  is  important,  as  the  tenement  of  the  soul ; 
and  of  still  more  value  as  the  soul's  instrument, 
and  as  the  medium  of  the  soul's  sensations.  Let 
it  then  not  be  despised,  nor  its  wants  neglected, 
neither  in  onr  own  case  nor  in  that  of  our  friends 
and  guests.  Bnt,  at  the  best,  it  is  of  short  en- 
durance. One  thing  is  needful,  and  that  one 
thing  is  not  a  good  for  tbe  perishing,  but  for  the 
immortal  part  of  roan  ;  and  it  is  to  be  secured 
when  the  opportunity  occurs ;  secured  it  at  the 
accepted  time;  secured  first. 
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FRIENDS'    INTBLLIOENOEB. 


Marjr  is  a  sample  of  those,  both  male  aod 
female,  who  will  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  iui- 
mortal  part.  They  toill  embrace  the  the  first, 
the  present,  and  every  opportunity.  Devotion 
wiU,  with  them,  have  a  place.  They  will  find 
time  for  religion ;  and  when  providential  cir- 
cnmstancei  afford  a  peculiar  favorable  occasioo, 
nothing,  not  even  the  claims  of  hospitality  in 
their  own  mansion,  will  keep  theoi  from  its  cul- 
tivation. They  know  what  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  tbey  ao  resolutely  choose  the  good 
part,  that  the  securing  of  it  is,  with  them,  the 
first  of  all  duties,  and  its  enjoyment  the  first  of 
all  pleasures. — P.  Banner  and  Advocate. 


FRIKNDS'  INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  12  iR56. 

Abbitbation<  befoke  Law. — It  is  known  to 
many  that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  a  clause 
of  discipline  that  prohibits  members  engaging 
in  suits  at  law,  except  under  certain  oircum- 
Btanoes.  It  is  a  wise  provision,  and  is  generally 
carried  out  in  the  letter ;  but  if  all  our  meh- 
btn  abstain  from  engaging  in  suits  with  others 
until  every  pacific  means  has  been  ezhansted,  and 
if  they  use  all  their  influence  to  prevent  suits  be- 
tween others  having  no  connection  with  society, 
that  is  carrying  out  the  discipline  in  its  spirit. 
It  is  believed,  that  when  Friend«  are  settled  in 
any  considerable  number  in  cities  or  neighbor- 
hoods, if  they  were  faithful  in  holding  up  to 
view  our  more  pacific  and  just,  as  well  as  for  less 
expensive  mode  of  settling  differences,  that  suits 
would  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

What  is  the  tendency  of  lawsuits,  and  to  what 
results  do  they  lead  ?  Two  persons  engage  in  a 
suit ;  they  employ  what  they  call  able  counsel. 
The  suit  progresses,  but,  perhaps  slowly,  for  it 
is  often  the  interest  of  counsel  and  officers  of  the 
Court  to  protract  and  delay,  but  the  costs  are 
accumuluting,  until,  in  many  instances,  they  far 
exoeed  the  amount  originally  claimed ;  and  as  the 
amount  involved  increases,  the  anxiety  of  the 
parties  is  also  increased,  and  the  utmost  stretch 
of  ingenuity  of  counsel  is  taxed  and  brought  into 
requisition  to  pervert  the  testimony,  to  make 
right  appear  wrong,  and  wrong  right;  and  the 
same  spirit  that  prompts  the  warrior  to  enter  the 
field  of  battle,  to  do  hia  fellow  man  all  the  harm 
ho  can,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  that  noole 
principle,  which  would  induce  him  to  do  all  the 
good  he  can,  enters   in  some  degree  into  the 


feeling  of  the  litigants;  and  the  judgment  of 
honest  men  set  apart  to  decide  the  case,  is 
often  warped  and  led  astray  by  the  false  reaMn- 
iog  of  counsel,  and  the  result  frequently  is  an 
unrighteous  decision.  While  the  contest  is  pro- 
gressing, the  feelings  of  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  parties  become  enlisted;  tbey  take  sides, 
much  angry  discussion  ensues,  and  the  harmony 
and  friendly  feeling,  formerly  existing,  is  swept 
away,  and  much  hostile  feeliog  occupies  its  place. 
The  effect  of  suits  wheq  viewed  in  a  pecuniary 
aspect,  are  no  less  certain.  If  we  look  into  the 
different  counties  in  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  see  judges,  lawyers,  clerks,  sheriflb, 
and  a  swarm  of  deputies  and  subordinates,  of 
various  grades,  all  supported  by  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  an  industrious  community,  and  many  of 
them,  loo,  in  luxury  and  affluence.  If  Friends 
feel  bound  to  bear  a  testimony  against  war,  they 
cannot  overlook  this  painful  source  and  nursery 
of  hostile  feeling. 

Died,  on  Sixth  day,  the  98th  of  last  month,  at 
his  resilience  in  Byberry,  Jobiah  Walton,  in  the 
74ih  year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Byberry 
Monthly  Meeting.  ' 

,  on  First  day,  the  2lBt  of  Tenth  month  last, 

in  the  52d  year  of  his  age,  William  E.  Bailt,  an 
Elder  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  whose 
loss  will  be  felt^  both  in  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  moved.  The  exemplary 
Christian  patience  with  which  he  bore  his  many 
afflictions  waa  encouraging  to  tho»e  who  perform- 
ed the  various  duties  his  saiferinga  required.  His 
remains  were  interred  on  the  Fourth  day  follow- 
ing, after  which  a  meeting,  remarkable  for  its  so- 
lemnity, was  held. 

Vor  rritada*  IateIli(wM«r. 

I  propose  to  give  some  fitots  and  observations, 
relating  to  that  branch  of  botany,  alluded  to  ia 
our  conversation,  on  the  formation  of  fruit,  or 
flower  and  leaf  buds.  Though  to  the  student  of 
botany,  opring  and  summer  may  present  the  best 
opportunity  tor  examining  and  classing  the  va- 
rious plants  and  flowers,  yet  even  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  he  may  find  much  to  interest  and  in- 
struct him  in  his  favorite  study.  The  position, 
the  form  and  situation  of  the  /lower  and  fruit, 
and  lea/ buds,  those  germs  of  future  growth  and 
productiveness,  are  well  worthy  of  attention  to 
the  young  student,'as  well  as  to  the  horticulturist. 
The  latter  being  my  busineos,  my  obaervationa 
have  been  rather  practical  than  theoretical. 

Buds,  being  the  germs  of  future  growth,  thej 
are  either  leaf  buds,  those  producing  new  branches 
and  shoots,  or  fiower  and  fruit  buds,  those  from 
which  fiowers  and  fruits  are  produced.  These 
two  classes  of  buds,  sometimes  grow  side  by  side, 
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but  oftener  separate,  having  different  functions 
to  perform.  They  are  all  covered  with  scales,  or 
firm  leaf-like  coverings,  that  appear  designed  for 

Srotection,  during  winter,  to  the  young  and  ten- 
er  embryo  leaf  or  flower.  In  some  varieties  of 
trees,  the  scales  are  covered  with  a  firm  resinoos 
sabstance,  that  seems  well  calculated  to  protect 
from  wet.  The  Horse  Chestnut  is  a  eood  exam- 
ple. Those  scales  fall  off,  after  the  ouds  open 
and  expand  into  growth  in  the  spring.  Appa- 
rently as  a  further  protection  against  cold,  the 
miniature  leaves  of  many  kinds  of  plants  are 
enveloped  in  a  cottony  substance  or  down,  im- 
mediately within  the  scales. 

Buds  are  inserted,  immediately  above  the  base 
of  the  leaf,  on  the  last  year's  growth  of  wood, 
along  its  whole  length,  as  well  as  at  its  termina- 
tion ;  this  last  is  called  a  terminal  bud. 

As  many  more  buds  are  produced  than  can 
be  sustained  by  future  growth,  many  of  the 
weaker  ones  never  open  at  all,  unless  the  stronger 
ones  are  destroyed  ;  in  this  case  they  take  their 
plaoe,  and  bear  flowsrs  or  leaves  as  the  case  may 
be.  A  leaf  bud  is  never  converted  into  a  flower 
bad,  nor  is  a  flower  bud,  strictly,  ever  converted 
into  a  leaf  bud.  Sometimes  after  the  flower  bud 
has  expanded  and  no  fruit  is  produced,  a  leaf 
bad  may  start  from  near  the  same  point. 

On  Bomo  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  as  the  cherry, 
plum,  and  some  varieties  of  the  apple,  the  blos- 
som buds,  are  situated  mostly  on  snort  branches 
or  spurs,  and  are  terminal  buds.  On  other  va- 
rieties of  apples,  these  buds  are  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  longer  braochea,  and  the  fruit  hangs  pen- 
dulously.  On  the  peach,  nectarine  and  apricot, 
the  fruit  buds  are  almost  entirely  situated  along 
the  branches  of  last  year's  growth,  and  are  sel- 
dom terminal.  Of  these  last,  the  embryo  fruit 
and  flowers,  lie  immediately  beneath  the  scales 
of  the  buds,  without  any  other  covering,  and  can 
be  very  easily  dissected.  While  in  the  apple 
and  pear,  there  is  49  envelope  of  young  leaves 
between  the  scales  and  flowers,  and  as  there  is 
often  as  many  as  8  or  10  blooms  arising  from 
one  bud,  these  embryo  blooms  are  very  small 
4aring  winter.  In  the  peach,  nectarine  and 
apricot,  there  is  never  but  one  bloom  arising  from 
from  one  bud,  but  there  are  often  several  buds 
arising  from  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  a 
leaf  bud  and  fruit  bud  side  by  side. 

On  many  varieties  of  trees,  as  most  of  our 
forest  trees,  the  young  shoot,  after  bursting  the 
bad,  grows  very  rapidly,  and  soon  attains  the 
utmost  length  it  reaches  that  season;  during  the 
remaindei*  of  the  summer  it  grows  firmer  and 
hardens.  Many  of  our  fruit  trees,  particularly 
when  young,  continue  to  grow  till  fall,  and  then 
forma  terminal  bud,  ready  for  next  year's  growth. 
Young  apple  trees  will  often  form  a  terminal  bud, 
during  the  dry  weather  of  summer,  and  then, 
should  rains  occur,  they  will  start  growing  again 


until  fall,  when  they  will  form  another  terminal 
bud,  and  cease  growing. 

By  dissecting  a  bud  with  the  ud  of  a  good 
microscope,  we  can  discover  the  young  leaves, 
and  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  nicely  folded 
up  beneath  the  scaly  covering.  The  several 
parts  are  arranged  according  to  the  form  of  the 
growth  of  that  particular  sp.cies.  In  leaf  buds, 
if  the  leaves  appear  opposite  in  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  the  young  leaves  are  folded  opposite, 
with  their  edges  overlapping  each  other  in  a  de- 
terminate mode.  The  flower  buds  of  the  peach 
tree,  can  be  examined  more  readily  than  most 
other  kinds  of  buds.  The  different  parts  of  the 
flower  lie  just  beneath  the  scales,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  aood  glass,  we  may  easily  perceive  early 
in  the  fall  the  young  embryo  fruit,  surmounted 
with  its  pistil,  and  this  surrounded  with  the 
stamens.  The  rudimentary  petals,  and  caly*« 
may  be  perceived,  though  small.  The  pistil  is 
the  most  prominent  part  in  proportion  to  size,  as 
it  is  the  most  important  in  regard  to  the  fruit, 
for  without  it  there  could  be  no  fertilization  of 
the  young  fruit,  and  no  future  growth.  Were 
the  stamens  of  the  flowers  injured,  so  as  not  to 
produce  pollen  to  fertilize  the  pistil,  it  still  might 
be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  other  flowers.  Many 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  a.s  well  as  other  plants,  produce 
staminate  flowers,  (that  is  flowers  containing  no 
pistils)  from  one  bud,  and  pistilate  flowers  (or 
flowers  containing  no  stamens)  from  another  bud. 
In  some  varieties  of  trees,  the  different  flowers 
are  on  different  trees,  and  the  pollen  is  conveyed 
from  the  one  to  the  other  by  the,  wind,  or  by  in- 
sects. The  pollen  is  a  yellow  dost,  and  when 
in  a  proper  state  for  fertilization,  is  easily  de- 
tached from  the  stamens,  on  the  extremities  of 
which  it  is  produced.  In  some  varieties  of  the 
pine  family,  the  pollen  is  very  abundant,  and  in 
foresto  of  that  timber,  the  wind  often  raises 
clouds  of  yellow  dust,  that  may  be  seen  to 
a  considerable  distance.  These  clouds  have 
been  carried  high  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
then  returned  to  the  earth  mingled  with  rain, 
to  the  terror  of  the  superstitious,  who  supposed 
it  to  be  shower  of  sulphur. 

Amateur  cultivators  of  fruit  take  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  of  the  pollen,  to  produce 
new  varieties  of  fruit.  As  most  fruit  trees  pro- 
duce perfect  flowers,  that  is  flowers  containing 
both  stamens  and  pistils,  amateurs  have  careful- 
ly removed  the  stamens  before  the  pollen  was 
ripe,  and  then  carefully  fertilized  the  pistil  with 
pollen  from  another  variety,  from  which  they 
wished  to  obtain  a  cross.  Then  by  carefully 
shielding  that  flower  from  the  pollen  of  other 
flowers,  and  then  by  planting  the  seed  produced 
from  that  flower,  new  varieties  of  fruit  have 
been  raised,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both 
parents.  Thus  from  a  very  early  peach  for  in- 
stance that  lacks  flavor  or  some  other  desirable 
qu^ity,  by  fertilizing  its  flower  with  the  pollen 
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from  aoother  variety  having  that  quality, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  a  Tariety 
more  desirable  than  either.  This  result  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  every  instance,  yet 
by  repeated  attempts  many  new  varieties  have 
been  obtuned,  thereby  aiding  in  the  improve- 
ment of  fruit  culture. 

In  severe  winters,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  falls  to  15  degrees  below  zero,  the  fruit 
buds  of  peach  trees  are  often  deprived  of  their 
vitality,  and  never  expand  into  flower.  This  ef- 
fect may  readily  be  perceived  soon  after  it  has 
taken  pkce,  by  cutting  across  the  bud,  a  little 
distance  from  the  stem  of  the  bud,  with  a  sharp 
knife,  when  if  a  dark  or  brown  speck  is  per- 
ceived in  its  centre,  it  is  injured,  but  if  through- 
out thi)  bud  it  remains  of  a  light  greenish  color, 
the  fruit  is  safe.  In  some  instances  peach  trees 
have  not  been  as  much  injured  by  a  temperature 
of  20  deg.  below  zero,  as  by  only  15  deg.  below 
in  other  instances.  This  discrepancy  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  different  previous 
state  of  growth.  We  know  that  trees  and  shrubs, 
that  are  thrown  into  a  late  vigorous  growth,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  when  wet  and  warm  wea- 
ther occur  late  in  the  full,  are  much  more  easily 
injured  by  frost,  than  when  the  full  has  been 
dry  and  the  late  growth  but  small.  Florists 
know  that  when  they  have  to  expose  half  hardy 
plants  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  they  should  be 
kept  dry  and  be  suffered  to  make  but  little  late 
growth.  Yardlet  Tayloh. 

Louden  Co.  Va.,  12mo.  1855. 


For  Frl«ndt'  Intellltenear. 

Deak  FfiiENDS : — I  send  for  yon  perusal,  a 
few  anecdotes  of  a  man,  whose  memory  is  much 
beloved,  on  account  of  his  simple  and  unpretend- 
ing goodness.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  lived  not  far  from  this  place.  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  of  him,  and  when  one  of  our 
neighbors  (of  his  persuasion)  lent  me  a  book 
containing  his  biography,  I  copied  these  few 
incidents  as  characteristic  of  the  man.  If  thought 
suitable  for  the  Intelligencer,  they  are  at  your 
disposal.  M.  K.  J. 

JVeiototon,  12th  Month,  23d,  1855. 

ANECDOTES  OF  WILLIAM  TENNBNT. 

"This  excellent  man  was  remarkably  skilful, 
discriminating  and  faithful  in  dealing  with  those 
who  came  to  him,  professing  to  be  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  or  inquiry  respecting  their  salvation. 
He  was  once  visited  by  a  female,  advanced  in 
life,  one  of  his  stated  hearers,  who  had  not  borne 
a  very  good  character,  but  who  now  professed  to 
be  deeply  anxious  concerning  her  eternal  welfare. 
She  wept,  acknowledged  herself  a  great  sinner, 
and  abounded  in  language  of  severe  self-crimina- 
tion, and  professions  of  deep  penitence.  W. 
Tennent  thought  he  saw  in  her  whole  air  and 
manner  something  like  over-acting,  which,  taken 


in  connection  with  her  former  life,  led  him  to 
suspect,  that  her  professions  were  not  very  sincere- 
He,  therefore,  determined  at  once  to  put  them 
to  the  test,  and  said :  '  Mrs.  B.  you  speak  of 
yourself  as  a  great  sinner:  that  is  just  what  we 
have  always  thought  of  you.  I  have  no  doubt, 
it  is  very  much  as  you  say.'  The  woman,  who 
was  indeed  a  hypocrite,  fully  expecting  to  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  and  confidence  as  a  genuine 
eonvert  by  her  minister,  was  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  this  rebuff,  and  replied  with  strong 
resentment :  '  It's  no  such  thing.  I'm  not  charge- 
able with  these  sins.  I'm  as  good  ss  you  any 
day ;'  and  immediately  left  the  house ;  and  with 
this  interview,  dismissed  her  serious  impres- 
sions. 

"At  another  time,  W.  Tennent, in  riding  out, 
stopped  opposite  the  door  of  a  small  tavern  in 
his  neighborhood,  to  make  some  inquiry.  While 
waiting  a  moment  to  obtain  the  desired  informa- 
tion, a  man,  evidently  intoxicated,  esme  out  of 
the  house  and  accosted  him  by  name.  Finding 
that  W.  Tennent  did  not  return  his  salutation 
with  the  readiness  and  familarity  of  an  acquaint* 
anoe,  he  said :  '  Mr.  Tennent,  I  believe  yon  do 
not  knov  me;  why,  you  converted  me  a  few 
months  ago.'  '  Ah  I  my  friend,'  said  he, '  its  like 
some  of  my  bungling  work.  If  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  converted  you,  we  should  not  have 
seen  you  in  this  situation !' 

"During  the  great  revival  of  religion,  which 
took  place  under  the  ministry  of  Whitefield  and 
others,  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  teal, 
William  Tennent  was  laboriously  active,  and 
much  engaged  to  help  forward  the  work. 

"On  the  evening  preceding pnUic  worship, he 
selected  a  subject  for  the  diiiconrse  which  he 
was  expected  to  deliver  the  next  day,  and  made 
some  progress  therein.  He  resumed  his  studies 
in  the  morning,  with  the  intention  of  extending 
his  thonghts  fur.  her  on  it,  but  was  presently 
assaulted  with  a  temptatimi  that  the  Bible, 
which  he  then  held  in  hiKihand,  was  not  of 
Divine  authority,  but  the  invention  of  man.  He 
instantJy  endeavored  to  repel  the .  temptation  by 
piayer;  but  his  endeavors  proved  unavailing. 
The  :1lemptation  continued,  and  fastened  upon 
him  with  greater  strength,  as  the  time  ^vauced 
for  public  service  I  He  lost  all  the  thoughts 
which  he  had  on  his  sq^JMt  ih»  preceding  even- 
ing. He  tried  other  su  Ejects,  but  could  get 
nothing  for  the  people :  and  to  add  to  his  afflic- 
tion, he  was,  to  use  his  own  words, '  shut  up  in 
prayer.'  A  cloud,  dark  as  that  of  Egypt,  op- 
pressed his  mind ! 

"Thus  agonized  in  spirit,  he  proceeded'  to 
the  church,  where  be  found  a  large  congregation 
assembled,  and  waiting  to  hear  the  word,  and 
then  it  was,  he  observed,  that  he  was  more 
deeply  distressed  than  ever,  and  especially  for 
the  dishonor  which  he  feared  would  fall  upon 
religion  through  him  that  day.    He  resolved, 
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however,  to  attempt  the  servioe.  He  introdnced 
it  in  the  usual  raanuer,  by  the  Bingiog  of  a 
pealm ;  during  vhieh  time,  hig  agitations  were 
increased  to  too  highest  degree.  When  the  mo- 
ment for  prayer  commenced,  he  arose,  as  one  in 
the  most  perilous  and  painful  situation,  and  with 
arms  extended  to  the  heavens,  began  with  this 
outcry, '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me !'  Upon  the 
utterance  of  this  petition,  he  was  heard;  the 
thick  cloud  was  dispelled,  and  an  unspeakably 
joyful  light  shone  in  upon  his  soul :  so  that  his 
spirit  seemed  to  be  caught  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  he  felt  a>  though  he  saw  God,  as  Mooes  did, 
on  the  Mount,  face  to  face,  and  was  carried  f<irth 
to  Him,  with  an  enlargement  greater  than  he 
had  ever  before  experienced  I  He  was  favored 
with  the  expression  of  an  abundance  of  weighty 
and  solemn  matter.  The  Lord  blessed  the  dis* 
course,  and  he  ever  afterwards  spoke  of  this  day, 
as  his  harvest- day  I 

"Geo.  Whitetield  and  Wm.  Tennent,  with  a 
number  of  other  clergymen,  were  invited  by  a 
gentleman,  residing  in  New  Jersey,  to  dinner, 
in  the  course  of  an  ea»y  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation, Whiteficld  adverted  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  Gospel  ministry,  arising  from  the 
small  success  with  which  their  labors  were 
crowned, — and  lamented,  that  all  their  zeal,  ac- 
tivity and  fervor  availed  but  little,  saying  he 
was  weary  with  the  burdens  and  fatigues  of  the 
day :  and  declared  that  his  great  consolation  was, 
that  in  a  short  time  his  work  would  be  dune, 
when  he  shooed  depart  and  be  with  Christ :  that 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  deliverance  had  sup- 
ported his  spirits,  or  that  be  should,  before  now, 
have  sunk  under  his  labor.  He  then  appealed 
to  the  ministers  around  him,  if  it  wero  not  their 
great  comfort,  that  they  should  soon  go  to  rest. 
They  generally  assented,  excepting  Wm.  Ten- 
nent, who  sat  next  to  Whitofield,  in  rilence ; 
when  Whitefield  turning  to  him  and  tapping  him 
on  the  knee,  said,  '  well,  brother  Tennent,  you 
•re  the  oldest  man  amongst  us ;  do  you  not  re- 
joice to  think  that  your  time  is  so  near  ut  hand, 
when  you  will  be  called  home,  and  freed  from 
all  the  difficulties  attending  this  chequered  (:cene?' 
7.  bluntly  answered, '  I  have  no  wish  about  it.' 
Whitefield  pressed  him  again,  and  Tennent 
again  said,  'no  sir,  it  is  no  pleasure  tome  at  all, 
and  if  you  knev  your  duty,  it  would  be  none 
to  you.  I  have' nothing  to  do  with  death  ;  my 
business  i.s,  to  live  as  long  a.s  I  can— as  iBell  as  I 
ran — and  to  serve  ray  Lord  and  Master  as  faith- 
fully as  I  can,  until  He  shall  think  proper  to 
call  me  home.  But  now,  brother,  let  me  ask 
you  a  question.  What  do  you  think  I  would 
say,  if  I  was  to  send  my  man  Tom  into  the  field 
to  plough,  and  if  at  noon  I  should  go  to  the 
field,  and  find  him  lounging  under  a  tree  and 
complaining,  "  Master,  the  sun  is  verjr  hot,  and 
the  ploughing  hard  and  difficult ;  I  am  tired 
and  weary  of  the  work  you  bare  appointed  me, 


and  I  am  overdone  with  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day — do  master,  lot  me  return  home  and  be 
released  from  this  hard  service  I"  What  would  I 
say?  Why,  that  he  was  an  idle,  laxy  feUow ; 
that  it  was  his  business  to  do  the  work  I  had 
appointed  him,  until  I,  the  proper  judge,  should 
think  fit  to  call  him  home  I'  The  mild  and  chris- 
tian-like  manirerin  which  this  reproof  was  admin- 
istered, increased  the  social  harmony  of  the  com- 
pany ;  who  became  satisfied,  that  it  was  possible 
to  err,  even  in  desiring  with  undue  eagerness  to 
depart  and  be  with  Christ,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  in  this  respect,  to  say, 
•AH  the  days  of  my  appointed  time,  will  I 
wait,  till  my  change  come.' " 


For  Prieoda*  fntelllgaflMr. 

ON  TUE  HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS   OF  BIBDS. 

(Continued  from  pag«tt68.} 

Although  the  history  of  birds,  comprising 
their  manners,  habits,  instincts,  &o.,  has,  within 
the  last  century,  claimed  the  attention  of  many 
learned  and  eminent  men  in  various  parts  of 
Kurope,  it  is  proposed  in  this  brief  essay  to  speak 
only  of  a  few  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  this  branch  in  our  own  country. 

The  first  person  who  recommends  himself  par- 
ticularly to  our  notice,  is  the  brilliant,  indefati- 
gable and  lamented  Alexander  Wilson.  Wilsim 
waa  a  native  of  the  town  of  Paisley,  in  Soot- 
land,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  mature 
life,  to  seek  an  asylum  from  ^roecution  in  his 
own.  It  is  said  of  bim,  in  his  iNography,  that 
ho  was  first  induced  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Ornithology,  by  seeing  a  redheaded  woodpecker 
running  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  near  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival 
on  our  shores.  He  very  soon  commenced  de- 
scribing the  birds  of  the  United  States,  and  un- 
der discouragements  whioh  would  have  dannted 
and  appalled  any  less  determined  and  indomitable 
man,  produced,  before  his  sudden  and  premature 
death,  eight  large  volumes  on  his  favorite  sub- 
ject, in  which  each  bird  was  beautiinlly  and 
accurately  figured,  and  its  habits  and  manners 
delineated  with  an  eloquence  and  poetic  beauty, 
which  is  wholly  without  a  parallel  amongst  omi- 
tholngical  writers. 

His  description  of  the  bald  eagfl^eyhbing  the 
fish  hawk  of  his  prey,  and  his  eqiaSUy  graphic 
account  of  the  mocking  bird,  would  alone  place 
him  in  the  highest  rank  as  a  poet  and  a  painter. 

The  name  of  Audubon  is  familiar  to  all.  His 
.great  work  on  the  "  Birds  of  America,"  is  cer- 
tainly a  monument  of  diligence  rarely  eqnalled. 
The  sobject  of  Ornithology  is  so  vast  and  is 
crowded  with  so  much  matter  pf  interest,  that  it  is 
difficaltto  know  where,  or  how  to  begin.  There  is 
scarcely  a  bird  whioh  skims  the  air  or  floats 
over  the  bosoms  of  our  streams,  or  roams  the 
plains  of  our  widely  extended  country,  whose 
butory  does  not  possess  |reat  interest,  and  of 
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whioh  entertaining  and  instructive  anecdotes 
might  not  be  related.  We  will,  therefore,  have 
to  enter  the  subject  in  "  taediairet"  without  con- 
sulting order  or  arrangement,  and  give  some 
brief  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  few  of 
our  common  and  well  known  birds.  And  first, 
of  the  nidificatioD,  or  nesting  of  birds  generally. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  admirable  in- 
stincts whioh  teaches  birds,  not  only  to  build 
strong  and  oomfortablo  nests,  placing  them  in 
the  most  secure  and  suitable  situations,  but  to 
remark  the  operation  of  the  still  more  wonderful 
faculty,  by  which  the  same  bird  regulates  the 
density  of  texture  and  warmth  of  lining;  to  the 
particular  climate  in  which  it  resides — thus,  for 
example,  the  common  Baltimore  oriole,  or  hang- 
ing bird,  whioh  constructs  a  long,  pensile  nest 
suspended  from  the  extremity  of  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  in  this  comparatively  cold  climate  builds 
a  strong  and  very  firm  fabric,  generally  formed 
of  threads,  grasses  and  hair,  so  closely  woven 
and  interlaced  as  to  be  nearly  air  tight,  and 
lines  it  with  soft  down  and  feathers.  The  same 
bird  in  South  Carolina  and  Greorgia,  where  the 
climate  id  much  milder,  constructs  a  nest  so  dif- 
ferent that  it  would  scarcely  be  recognized,  except 
by  its  peculiar  form,  as  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies. There  it  is  so  loosely  built  as  scarcely  to 
hold  together,  and  beingentirely  without  the  warm 
lining  universally  seen  in  the  nests  in  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  a  person  passing  under  the 
branch  can,  in  some  instances,  actually  see  the 
eggs  or  young  birds  lying  within  the  cavity. 
This  peculiarity  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to 
this  species,  but  is  common*to  many  others.  In 
early  spring,  when  the  orioles  are  arriving,  and 
when  their  sweet  notes  may  be  beard  from  the 
summits  of  many  of  the  trees  around  the  houses 
in  the  country,  it  is  quite  nosafe  for  the  thrifty 
bonsewives  to  bang  their  thread  and  yarn  on 
the  fences  and  bushes  to  dry.  If  left  exposed 
a  single  day  in  building  time,  it  is  sure  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  orioles  for  con.strncting  their 
long  nests.  Wilson  states  that  an  old  lady,  to 
whom  he  exhibited  a  nest  of  an  oriole,  made 
chiefly  of  yarn,  after  admiring  the  admiraMc 
manner  in  which  the  bird  had  woven  the  threads, 
remarked,  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  "why, 
Mr.  Wilson,  that  bird  could  easily  be  taught  to 
darn  stockings."  There  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr.  Cook,  of  West  Chester,  a  nest  of  a  Balti- 
more oriole  measuring  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  composed  entirely  of  giher  wire.  The 
wire  had  been  woven  by  the  bird  with  as  much 
regularity  as  if  a  loom  bad  been  employed  in  its 
construction.  This  nest  was  found  by  Dr.  Cook, 
suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  willow,  a  few 
miles  from  West  Chester.  It  was  supposed,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  singular  material,  t\\M 
the  bird  had  visited  the  Brandywinc  battle 
ground,  near  West  Chester,  and  had  succeeded 
in  disinterring  an  old  silver  epaulette.     The  his- 


tory of  the  common  cow  bunting,  or  "cow-pen 
bird,"  is  interesting  and  very  curious — it  has  a 
remarkable  habit  of  depositing  its  eggs  in  the 
nesta  of  other  birds,  and  thus  placing  its  off- 
spring under  the  charge  of  a  foster  parent. 
Why  its  instinct  induces  it  to  adopt  this  course, 
instead  of  building  its  own  nest,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture.  The  manner  in  which  the  egg  is 
deposited,  and  every  circumstance  connected 
with  it,  is  very  curious,  and  exhibits  natural 
sagacity  in  a  degree  almost  unequalled  amongst 
the  feathered  tribe.  When  the  female  cow 
bunting  wishes  to  deposit  an  egg,  it  flics  about, 
first  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  then  into  the 
branches,  next  descending  to  the  bushes  near 
the  ground,  peering  anxiously  in  every  direotion, 
and  exhibits,  by  its  manner,  great  solicitude. 
Presently,  it  finds  the  nest  of  a  bird  aboat 
one-fourth  its  own  size,  (for  it  always  selects 
such  for  a  reason  which  shall  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned,) but  no  egg  has  yet  been  deposited.  The 
bunting  therefore  flies  noiselessly  to  an  adjacent 
branch,  and  there  she  sitx,  sometimes  for  hours, 
patiently  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  owner  of  the 
nest.  At  length  the  little  bird  arrives,  and  after 
sitting  an  hour  or  two,  flies  away  leaving  an  e^ 
in  the  cavity.  The  bunting,  with  a  little  croak 
of  joy,  hovers  over  and  finally  alights  upon  the 
edge  of  the  nest;  for  its  cavity  is  too  small  to 
receive  her  body, — and  in  a  few  minutes,  deposits 
an  egg  four  times  as  large  as  the  other.  Away 
goes  mistress  bunting  to  cheat  another  little 
songster,  and  in  a  short  time  the  first  bird  returns 
— but  what  does  it  find?!  a  strange  and  huge 
monster  has  nearly  filled  its  cherished  little 
dwelling,  and  its  grief  and  alarm  are  expressed 
by  gyratory  flights  and  twitterings,  until  its  mate 
joins  it,  and  sympathizes  in  its  inquietude.  Both 
birds  then  attempt  to  throw  out  the  horrid,  foreign 
body,  but  soon  finding  all  their  efforts  fruitless, 
they  at  last  quietly  submit  to  what  is  unavoid- 
able, and  the  female  immediately  commences 
sitting,  there  being  no  room  in  the  nest  for  her 
full  compliment  of  eggs.  The  egg  of  the  bunt- 
ing being  largo,  receives  more  warmth  from  the 
bird's  body  tlian  does  the  smaller  one,  and  is 
consequently  first  hatched.  Very  soon  after  the 
young  intruder  appears,  he  scratches  out  the 
smaller  egg  to  make  room  for  his  callow  bi^dy, 
and  opens  his  mouth  most  dutifully  to  his  little 
foster  mother.  She  flies  rff  to  procure  for  him 
worms  and  spiders,  and  thus  feeds  and  takes 
care  of  him  until  ho  arrives  at  weeks  of  matu- 
rity It  i.<<  a  most  ludicrous  sight,  and  one 
which  may  be  witnessed  by  any  of  you  in  thn 
month  of  June,  to  observe  a  little  yellow  bird, 
or  Eparfow,  feeding,  and  taking  care  of  a  great, 
dark  bird,  of  four  times  its  own  size. 

The  instinct  which  the  bunting  exhibits  is 
wonderful ;  she  knows  she  must  select  the  ner^t 
of  a  very  small  bird,  or  her  own  young  will  not  be 
hatched  and  attended  to.     She  is  also  aware  that 
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the  one  she  has  chosen  must  h«ve  deposited  one  I 
egg,  otherwise,  fioding  her  tenement  occupied, 
she  will  desert  it.     She  is  careful,  also,  to  de- 
posit only  one  egg  in  each  nest,  knowing  that 
the  little  parent  cannot  feed  two  such  monsters. 

What  is  also  very  remarkable  in  the  historj 
of  the  cow-buntings,  is  the  fact,  that,  as  the 
autumn  approaches,  any  one  may  see  in  the 
orchards  large  flocks  of  a  dark  parti-colored 
bird  feeding  upon  the  larvae  of  insects,  found  on 
the  branches  of  the  fruit  trees.  These  are  the 
young  buntings,  all  collected  from  the  highways 
aud  hedges,  and  joined  in  one  band,  previous  to 
their  autumnal  migration.  The  Compte  de  Buf- 
fon,  who  has  given  to  the  world  many  volumi- 
nous works  on  the  subject  of  Ornithology,  and 
who  stands  deservedly  high  as  an  eloquent  writer 
and  dcsoriber,  is  yet  open  to  strong  censure  for 
his  general  skepticism,  in  regard  to  the  omnisci- 
ence 3f  nature.  He  presumes,  in  many  instances, 
boldly  to  doubt  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of 
certain  forms  appertaining  to  birds,  to  assert  that 
nature  has  made  mixlakes  in  constructing  them, 
&c.  If  Buffon  believed  that  matter  sprang  out 
of  chaos,  without  any  regulating  or  controlling 
power,  influenced  solely  by  blind  chance,  he 
might,  with  some  reason,  insist  upon  the  world 
giving  credence  to  his  opinions.  But  we  who 
believe  that  all  things  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  created  and  called  into  being  by  an  all  wise 
and  beneficent  Providence,  arc  compelled  to  en- 
tertain very  diSurent  views  of  his  m»rvellou.-i 
works.  It  i;:,  therefore,  better  and  wiser  for  us, 
when  studyins  natural  history,  if  we  meet  with 
forms  the  utility  of  which  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, to  doubt  our  fallible  judgment,  and  re- 
verently to  acknowledge  the  illimitable  skill  of 
the  great  Artificer. 

Bufibn,  for  example,  pronounced  the  bill  of  the 
flamingo  a  distortion ;  a  mistake  of  nature ;  as- 
serting that  if  it  had  been  straight,  the  animal 
could  have  obtained  its  food  more  readily.  Now, 
if  the  learned  Compte  had  been  furnished  with 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  and  man- 
ner of  feeding  of  this  curious  bird,  he  would 
have  been  convinced  of  the  admirable  adaptation 
of  its  singular  bill   to  its  peculiar   mode  of  life. 

The  flamingo  inhabits  in  great  numbers,  the 
low  muddy  keys  of  i'lorida,  and  its  principal 
food  consists  of  a  fiat,  gelatinous  miiss,  which  is 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  commonly  called  a  tea- 
nettle.  In  order  to  take  this  substance  into  its 
beak,  the  bird  throws  its  body  forward,  curves 
its  long  neck  in  front,  and  brings  the  flattened 
anterior  portion  of  its  bill  upon  the  ground; 
then,  by  a  motion  of  its  neck,  the  bill  is  made 
to  pass  under  the  sea-nettio,  the  mandibles 
being  open ;  the  whole  mass  is  thus  taken  up 
without  difficulty.  If  the  bird  had  a  sharp 
beak,  it  could  not  possibly  eat  the  food  which 
nature  has  made  necessary  for  its  subsistenoe. 

Another  ringukr  eharaoteristio  in  the  bill  of 


this  bird,  is  Hs  extreme  nervous  susceptibility. 
Upon  examining  it  you  will  perceive  a  reticulated 
structure  occupying  the  parietes  of  both  mandibles. 
A  multitude  of  bony  cells  are  thus  formed,  and 
these  cells  are  occupied  by  extremely  delicate  and 
sensitive  nerves.  By  means  of  this  appara- 
tus, the  bird,  even  when  its  beak  is  entirely  hur- 
ried beneath  the  mud,  can  feel  the  gelatinous 
mass  for  which  it  is  searching,  and  distinguish 
it  from  the  mud  or  clay  in  which  it  is  imbedded. 
If  BuiTon  had  seen  specimens  of  our  little  cross* 
bill  bird,  he  would  no  doubt  have  pronounced  its 
beak  a  mistake  of  nature,  and  yet,  naturalists 
tell  us,  that  no  other  form  of  bill  would  subserve 
the  purpose  of  the  bird,  unless  its  food  should 
be  totally  changed.  Its  favorite  aliment  is  the 
seeds  contained  in  the  cones  of  the  pine.  The 
seeds  lie  between  the  scales  forming  the  cone. 
As  the  mandibles  of  the  bird  cross,  it  can,  with 
one  effort  separate  the  scales,  and  the  seed  falls 
into  the  cavity  within  the  point  of  the  lower  beak. 

The  common  woodpecker,  so  well  known  to  us 
all,  possesses  some  characteristics  which  arc 
worthy  of  notice.  Like  all  climbing  birds,  it 
has  four  toes,  arranged  two  before  and  two  be- 
hind. Its  beak  is  very  strong  and  cuneiform, 
for  tearing  off  and  penetrating  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  search  of  its  favorite  food,  insects  and  their 
larvn.  Its  tongue  is  remarkably  long,  homy, 
and  usually  spoar-sliaped  at  the  end.  The 
flicker,  or  golden  winged  woodpecker,  has  the 
power  of  protruding  this  organ  to  the  distance 
of  three  inches  beyond  the  point  of  its  beak, 
and,  as  the  mouth  and  throat  would  not  be  capa- 
ble of  containing  it,  nature  has  furnished  a 
means  by  which  the  difficulty  is  effectually  ob- 
viated. The  tongue  bifurcates  at  the  fauces, 
and  the  long  roots  pass  around  the  back  of  the 
skull,  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen, 
cross  over  the  summit  of  the  head  and  meet  at 
the  base  of  the  bill.  These  roots  are  covered 
with  a  strong  retractile  muscle,  which  enables 
the  bird  to  throw  its  tongue  out  (as  bus  been 
said,)  to  the  distance  of  three  inches,  and  to 
transfix,  with  its  spear  point,  a  beetle,  or  other 
insect  crawling  under  the  bark  of  the  tree.  This 
bird  has  also  a  large  ovoidal  gland,  at  the  base 
of  each  lower  mandible,  within  the  skin,  which 
secretes  a  viscous  or  glutinous  fluid  ;  by  pressing 
upon  this  with  certain  muscles  in  its  viointty, 
the  fluid  exudes,  and  coats  the  long  and  round 
tongue  completely.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
cause  ants  and  other  small  insects,  upon  which 
the  bird  feeds,  to  adhere  to  the  tongue,  when  it 
is  passed  into  perforations  made  by  the  bill  of  the 
bird  throush  the  bark  of  dead  trees. 

Although  in  this  essay,  the  snbj||p|«e  are 
aware,  has  been  treated  in  a  very  loose  and  pro- 
bably unsatisfactory  manner,  we  hope  that  it 
has  not  failed  to  excite  some  interest  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  relative  to  the  most  delightful 
of  all  the  departments  embraced  under  the  title 
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of  Zoology.  If  by  it  we  shall  have  been  the 
meaoB  of  induuing  8oa>e  of  our  readers  to  enter 
the  rich  and  beautiful  temple  of  nature,  we  will 
not  have  spoken  or  written  in  vain ;  and  be  as- 
sured, espeoially  those  of  jou  who  are  yet  in 
life's  spring  time,  that  inrestigation  in  subjects 
connected  with  natural  history,  always  brings 
its  own  rich  and  plenteous  reward.  The  farther 
you  progress,  the  more  you  will  be  excited  to 
press  on,  and  the  gratification  you  will  derive 
trom  the  mere  effort  to  form  ati  acquaintance 
with  the  beautiful  and  marvellous  creations  of 
Almighty  goodness,  will  be  pure  and  unalloyed, 
and  throughout  your  lives  you  will  recur  to  the 
time  thuf>  spent,  not  only  without  compunction, 
but  with  sincere  and  heart-felt  pleasure.  E.  T. 

THIS  WORLD  IS  FULL  OF  BEAUTT. 

There  ia  a  voice  within  rat. 

And  it  it  so  sweet  it  voice, 
That  its  soft  lisping*  win  me 

Till  tears  start  to  mine  eyes  { 
Deep  Trom  my  soul  it  springeth 

Like  hidden  melody, 
And  ever  more  it  sinseth. 

This  sonfr  of  songs  to  me — 
This  world  is  full  of  beauty. 

As  other  worlds  above, 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 

It  might  be  full  of  Love. 

ir  faith  and  loving  kindness 

Passed  coin  twixt  heart  and  heart, 
Bigotry's  darkest  blindness 

And  malice  would  depart; 
If  men  were  more  foriiiving, 
.  Were  kind  words  often'  r  spoken. 
Instead  of  scorn  so  grieving, 

There  would  be  few  heart-broken. 
When  plenty's  round  us  smiling, 

Why  wakes  this  cry  for  bread  t 
Why  are  crushed  millions  toiling 

Gaunt — clothed  in  rags — unfed? 
The  sunny  hills  and  valTies 

Blush  ripe  with  fruit  and  grain. 
But  the  lordling  in  liis  palace 

Still  robs  his  fellow  men. 
Oh  !  God,  what  hosts  are  trampled 

Amid  this  press  for  Gold, 
What  noble  hearts  are  sapp'd  of  life. 

What  spirits  lose  their  hold. 
And  yet,  upon  this  God  bless'd  earth 

Tbeie  is  room  for  every  one; 
Ungarnered  food  still  ripens 

To  waste,  not  ia  the  sun ; 
Por  this  world  is  full  of  beauty. 

As  other  worlds  above. 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 

It  might  be  fall  of  Love. 

Let  the  law  of  bloodshed  perish, 

Wars,  gore  and  glory,  splendor — 
And  then  men  will  learn  to  cherish 
Feelings  more  kind  and  tender, 
^^ere  we  true  unto  each  other, 
^^We'd  vanquish  Hate  and  Crime, 
^Rid  clasp  the  hand  of  a  brother 
In  any  land  or  clime. 
If  Gold  were  not  an  Idol, 

Ware  mind  and  merit  worth, 
Ob !  there  would  be  a  bridal 
Betwixt  bifth  Heaven  and  earth. 


Were  truth  our  uttered  language. 

Angels  might  talk  with  men, 
And  God-illumined  earth  might  tee 

The  golden  age  again. 
For  the  leaf-tongues  of  the  forest — 

The  flower-lips  of  the  sod — 
The  birds  that  hymn  their  raptures 

Into  the  ear  of  God — 
And  the  sweet  wind  that  bringeth 

The  music  off  tbe  sea. 
Have  each  a  voice  that  singeth 

Tbit  tong  of  songs  to  me— 
This  world  is  full  of  beauty 

As  other  worlds  above. 
And  if  we  did  our  duty 

It  might  be  full  of  Love. 


GULF  WEED. 

BY   O.   a.  FSHRIK. 

A  weary  weed  tossed  to  and  fro. 

Drearily  drenched  in  tbe  ocean  brine. 
Soaring  high  and  sinking  low. 

Lashed  along  without  will  of  mine  ; 
Sport  of  the  spume  of  the  surging  tea. 

Flung  on  the  foam  afar  and  aaear, 
Mark  my  manifold  mystery — 

Growth  and  grace  io  their  place  appear. 

I  bear  round  berries  grey  and  red. 

Rootless  and  rover  though  I  be ; 
My  tpaogled  leaves,  when  nicely  spread, 

Arboresce  as  a  trunkless  tree : 
Corals  curious  coat  me  o'er. 

White  and  hard,  in  apt  array; 
'Mid  the  wild  waves  wild  uproar. 

Gracefully  grow  I,  night  and  day. 

Hearts  there  are  on  the  sounding  abbre. 

Something  whispers  soft  to  me, 
Restless  and  roaming  forevermore. 

Like  that  weary  weed  of  tbe  sea. 
Bear  they  yet  on  each  aching  breast 

The  Eternal  Type  of  the  wondrous  vr/iolt : 
Growth  unfolding  amid  unrest — 

Grace  informing  with  silent  soul  I 


Vor  Friends'  IntelU|t«ocer. 

I  notice  in  the  last  Friends'  Intelligeneer  a 
short  article  headed  "  Singular  Arithmetical 
Fact,"  in  which  is  given  a  property  of  the  figure 
5,  which  known,  afi'ords  a  very  ready  way  of  mul- 
tiplying any  whi)!e  number  by  it.  The  reaeon 
we  multiply  in  that  manner,  that  is,  divide  by 
2,  is  not  given,  and  before  a  fitll  understanding 
can  be  had,  it  should  be  stated  in  connection  with 
the  process. 

To  multiply  any  whole  number  by  10,  we  aim- 
ply  afiBx  a  cypher;  5  is  half  of  10 :  therefore 
half  of  any  whole  number  to  which  a  0  has  been 
affixed  is  certainly  5  times  the  original  number ; 
thus,  4G4  X  5  =  2320,  and  4640  —2  =  2320 : 
again,  357  X  5  =  1786,  and  3570  -i-  2  =1785. 

The  same  principle  can  be  carried  farther  to 
aid  the  performance  of  more  difficult  operations. 

To  multiply  any  whole  number  by  100  we 
affix  two  cyphers  to  it ;  25  is  the  fourth  part  of 
100 :  therefore,  any  whole  number  to  which  has 
been  affixed  00  and  divided  bj  4  is  certainly  25 
times  the  original  number :  thus,  942  X  25  == 
123560,  and  942  ^  4  =  28660. 
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To  maltiply  any  whole  number  by  1000  we 
affix  3  cyphers  to  it;  125  is  the  eighth  part  of 
1000  :  therefore  any  whole  Dumber  to  which  has 
been  affixed  000  and  divided  by  8  is  certainly 
125  times  the  original  nuoiber :  thus  238  X  125 
=  29750,  and  238000  t-  8  =  29760. 

These  rules  1  have  used  with  great  advantage 
in  facilitating  arithmetical  computation.  They 
certainly  shorten  the  labor  of  multiplication. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  allow  me  to  copy 
from  the  Scientific  American  of  12th  mo.  23d, 
1855,  an  improved  method  of  moitiplying  mixed 
numbers,  the  discovery  of  E.  Kobbins,  New 
Haven,  Ct. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,   868}  X  422}. 
866i 
422] 


iof866i    = 

2(5  u 

fof    «        = 

577JS 

1732 

866  X  422 

1782 

'3464 

i  of  422  =: 

522 

Product, 

366082i 

The  tree  grew  crooked  until  its  deformity 
shamed  the  heavens — and  the  generous  child 
became  the  man  of  adamant. 

A  little  girl,  with  every  winning  grace  of 
childhood,  looked  from  her  stately  home  upon 
groups  of  happy  children,  and  begged  to  join 
them.  She  saw  them  stain  their  hands  with 
berries,  dance  to  the  music  of  their  own  voices, 
hunt  tbu  sward  for  mosses,  and  she  begged  to 
put  off  her  finery  and  go  in  a  white  frock  that 
would  leave  her  limbs  free,  that  she  might  laugh 
and  shout  and  dance  with  them.  But  &ls8 
pride  and  stem  prejudice  said  no.  Years  afler, 
a  woman  trod  the  hulls  of  fashson.  Crowds  fol- 
lowed her,  for  she  was  beautiful,  but  hollow-heart- 
ed, false  and  cruel  as  beautiful.  It  was  she,  whO| 
in  her  childhood,  longed  to  be  a  child.  Pure 
as.  au  angel,  lovely  in  all  her  attributes,  humil- 
ity had  then  lifted  its  pale  blossom  in  her  little 
heart,  when  "  somebody  trod  upon  it,"  and  it 
neither  grew  straight,  nor  fresh,  nor  tall,  forever 
tfter.— Rural  New  Yorker. 


"  By  the  old  method  the  two  numbers  would  be 
reduced  to  improper  fractions,  multiplied,  and 
the  numerator  divided  by  the  denominator,  pro- 
ducing the  same  result,  but  involving  double  the 
figures." 

If  these  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  can  ben- 
efit the  many  intelligent  readers  of  the  Friends' 
Intelligencer,  please  give  it  an  insertion,  and 
oblige  Thy  friend  and  subscriber, 

John  H.  Coopee. 

Philadelphia,  12ih  mo.  2ith,  1855, 

SOMEBODY  TEOD  UPON   IT. 

"  I  guess  somebody  trod  upon  it  when  it  was 
a  little  fellow." 

So  said  a  little  child  when  asked  if  he  could 
toU  why  a  full  grown  vigorous  tree  grew  crook- 
ed. How  painfully  suggestive  the  reply, "  trod- 
den upon  when  it  was  a  little  fellow."  The  dew 
and  the  sunshiy  lent  their  aid  to  beautify,  the 
rain  and  the  fruitful  earth  to  strengthen,  but  it 
availed  not;  when  it  was  a  "  little  fellow  "  some- 
body trod  upon  it ;  its.  glos.«y,  green  stem  grew 
carved,  its  juices  turned  into  new  channels,  de- 
formity claimed  the  young  tree  and  bowed  its 
princely  head. 

We  thought>.of  the  tall  old  man,  bent,  shriv- 
eled, and  hoarding  a  button  that  ho  might  coin 
it  to  gold,  looking  his  head  in  iron,  patting  his 
very  smiles  out  at  interest  Once  he  was  a  gen- 
erous, trusting  boy ;  once  benevolence  was  his 
crowning  virtue.  \Vhat  shrivelled  its  vitals  into 
premature  avarice  J  Alas !  when  it  was  a  little 
fellow  somebody  trod  apon  it.  The  sweet  little 
germ  had  hardly  expanded  its  little  leaves  to 
the  light  of  day  before  cold  ealcalation  lifted  its 
leaden  foot,  and  crashed  it  out  of  all  beauty. 


THE   OaEAr   SALT  LAKB. 

The  Utiea  Herald  gleans  the  following  facts 
from  Stanbury's  Report,  recently  published  : 

Experiments  upon  the  properties  of  the  waters 
of  the  Lake  for  preserving  meat,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Stansbury  and  his  associates.  A  large 
piece  of  fresh  beef  was  suspended  from  a  cord, 
and  immersed  in  the  Ijake  for  over  twelve  boars, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  tolerably  well  cured. 
After  this,  Mr.  S.  states  that  all  the  meat  they 
wished  to  preserve  was  packed  into  barrels  with- 
out any  salt  whatever,  and  the  vessels  were  then 
filled  with  the  Lake  water.  No  further  care  or 
preparation  was  necessary,  and  the  meat  re- 
mained perfectly  sweet,  although  constantly  ex- 
posed to  tho  atmosphere  and  sun.  They  were 
obliged  to  mix  fresh  water  with  the  brine  to  pre- 
vent the  meat  becoming  too  salt  for  present  use. 

An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  Ijake  shows 
that  it  contains  rather  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
the  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  and  not  more  than 
2  per  cent  of  other  salts,  forming  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  concentrated  brines  in  the  world. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.17,  but  this  slight- 
ly varies  with  the  seasons,  being  probably  af- 
fected by  the  immense  floods  of  fresh  water  which 
come  rushing  down  into  it  from  the  mountains 
in  the  spring,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  gorges. 

The  western  shore  of  the  Lake,  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  is  lined  with  a  substance  some- 
what resembling  in  appearance  the  brown  dried 
seaweed  of  the  ocean.  Under  the  minifying 
glass,  however,  it  was  found  to  conu^^^Hie  lar- 
vse  or  dried  skins  of  a  dipterea^jflHp  They 
comprised  a  stratum  some  six  i^V^^iiickness, 
and  had  evidently  been  driven  on  the  shore  at 
different  periods ;  some  appearing  fresher  and  of 
a  different  texture   from  others,  the  insects  be- 
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ing  of  a  larger  sico.  Where  these  larrse  origi- 
nated may  furnish  a  theme  for  carious  specula- 
tion. Nothing  living  has  ever  been  detected  in 
the  Lake,  and  only  a  few  large  iosectA  in  the 
brockish  springs,  which  do  not  at  all  resemble 
these  remains,  either  in  shape  or  size.  I'hat 
they  have  existed  in  almost  incredible  numbers 
is  evident,  as  the  shores  are  lined  with  their 
skins,  and  the  bottom,  in  many  instances,  for  a 
long  distance  from  the  shore,  is  covered  with 
them.  In  some  places  they  lie  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Lake  a  fool  thick,  mixed  np  with  the 
oosy  mud. 

On  the  flats  near  the  west  shore  of  the  I^ake, 
Mr.  Stansbury  and  his  party  discovered  a  large 
field  of  solid  salt,  which  was  beautifully  crystal- 
lised upon  the  sand  about  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
crystals  were  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  "  glittered  in  the  bright  sunshine  like  a  bed 
of  diamond!)."  The  evaporation  of  the  shoHJ 
water  between  the  island  and  the  main  shore  has 
l«ft  this  beautiful  deposit  of  salt. 

There  are  some  large  islands  in  the  I^ake,  the 
principal  ones  being  Gunnison,  Antelope,  and 
Stansbury  Islands.  The  latter  is  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  fifty  seven  in  circumference.  It  is 
a  high  rocky  ridge,  and  attiina  a  maximum  ele- 
vation of  nearly  three  thousand  feet. 

The  buoyant  properties  of  the  waters  of  the 
Jjake  are  very  remarkable.  Mr.  S.  says  that  a 
wan  may  float  stretched  at  full  length  upon  his 
back,  having  his  neck,  both  his  legs  to  the  knee, 
and  both  arms  to  the  elbow,  out  of  the  water.  If  j 
a  sitting  position  be  assumed,  with  the  arms  ex- 
tended to  prescrro  the  equilibrium,  the  shonl- 
ders' will  remain  above  the  surface.  The  brine 
is  so  strong  that  the  least  particle  getting  into 
the  eyes  causes  the  most  acute  pain.  Upon  one 
occasion,  one  of  the  party  fell  overboard,  and  al- 
though a  good  swimmer,  the  sudden  immersion 
caused  him  to  swallow  some  mouthfula  of  water 
before  rising  to  the  surface.  The  effiects  were  a 
most  violent  paroxysm  of  strangling  and  vomit- 
ing, and  the  man  was  unfit  for  duty  for  some 
time  afterward'. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  water  fit  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  along  tho  western 
shore  of  the  Lake,  and  yet  such  Is  the  delight- 
fulness  of  the  climate,  that  one  may  sleep  in  the 
open  air  with  perfect  impunity. 

On  or  near  the  eastern  sboivs  of  the  Lake  are 
a  number  of  hot  and  cold  springs.  1'hey  issue 
at  tl^e  foot  of  a  flanking  tower  of  hills,  and  have 
excavated  for  themselves  a  circular  hole  fifteen 
feet  deep,  with  sloping  sides,  and  a  deep  ohannel 
leadiMHnto  the  meadow.  Thero  are  currents 
iasni^^lbKen  different  strata  of  conglomerate 
and  liaHBI^^>t')in  a  few  feet  of  each  other, 
of  whi^roneBnk  hot  sulphur,  a  second  warm 
and  salt,  and  tbwibird  oool  drinkable  water. 

At  numerous  places  fine  salt  is  brought  up, 
•nd  jets  of  gas  emitted ;   the  salt  forms  an  in- 


crustation around  the  hole,  and  is  fine  enough 
for  table  use.  Three  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City 
is  a  hot  spring.  From  the  hot  spring  to  the 
city  are  numerous  warm  fountains,  that  deposit 
gypsum  and  other  sulphates.  These  waters 
give  delightful  baths,  and  destroy  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  is  very  prodnctire. 
Lir.utennant  Gunnison  states  that  a  continuous 
field  can  be  made  from  the  Tempenagos  bottoms 
to  the  Wa-ke-te-ke  Creek,  and  the  Utah  Valley 
made  to  sustain  a  population  of  more  than  s 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  At  difiierent 
points  along  the  rivers  are  magnificent  water 
powers. 

The  shore  line  of  the  Lake,  exclusive  of  off- 
setts,  extends  291  miles. 

We  have  no  statements  as  to  the  depths  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flouk  asd  Mial. — ^The  Flour  miirket  ia  steady; 
$8  SO  ia  tbe  aiking  price  lor  sbipping  brandi,  «itll 
few  if  any  sale*.  Sales  of  family  flour  at  $8  63  a  9  SO 
per  bbl.  Tbe  inquiry  from  retailers  and  bakers  is 
freely  met  at  $9  to  SIO  for  extra  and  fancy  brands. 
Rye  Floor— I.ast  sale  at  $6  IS.  Corn  Meal  ia  in 
better  demand.    Pennsylvania  is  ofiered  at  $3  75. 

Gkaih. — Tbere  is  a  short  supply  of  U'hrat,  and  tbe 
market  is  inactive.  Lust  sales  of  small  lots  of  South- 
ern and  Penna.  red  at  $1  95  a  $1  98,  and  $3  00  a  2  03 
per  bo.  for  white.  Rye  is  steady ;  sales  of  Penna.  at 
$1  30.  Corn  is  in  demand.  Sales  of  new  yellow  at  78 
a  80c.    Oats  are  in  demand  at  43c  per  bushel. 
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\  1  .  ANTED,  A  Fen^ale  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
VV  Friends'  School  at  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co. 
Pa.  To  a  person  well  qualified.  Ibis  offers  adrsirabla 
situation.  Boarding  al  a  reasonable  rate  can  be  had 
near  the  school.  Address  Thomas  Livezey,  Plymouth 
Meeting,  P.  O.,  MontfomeryCo.,  Pa. 

1st  mo.  5th^l8S6.— 4t^ 

ANTSD,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  eight 
yeari  old,  a  situation  in  a  Literary  Institution, 
where  she  can  be  employed  in  some  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  tbe  child  enjoy  the  priviKge  of  the  school. 
She  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  best  of  references. 
Address  C.  W.,  Care  of  S.  Raymob,  78  Bowery, 
New  york.  * 

Tst  mo.  ath,  1636— St.  

t\HE!>TERFlELD^^OARDlNG  SCHOOL  FOR 
;  BOY5^— The  Winter  tejrm  of  this  Institution  will 
commence  on  the  19th  of  Eleventh  month,  lBd9(  an4 
conlinue  Twenty  weeks. 

Terms,  Seveniy  Dollars  per  session,  one-half  pay- 
able in  advance,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  term. 
No  extra  charges.    For  farther  particalars,  addma 
HENRY  W.  RIDtiWAY, 
Croaawicks  P.  O.,  Burlingtoo  Co.>  N.  J. 
10th  mo.  13th,  18S3— 3m.  pd. 

I T  ia  intended  to  commeace  the  Winter  Seasioi  *l 
1  LONDON  <^ROV£  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  < 
YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  fi[h  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  Terms  $65  for  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circalart,  including  References  and  farther  partieolan, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  BWAYNE,  Pnurifml, 

9th  mo.  33.    Loudon  Grova  P.  O.,  Cheater  C*.,  P». 

Merrihew  &  Thompaoa,  Printec*,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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Dollar*. 
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MSMOIK  or  HARRIET   J.    MOORE. 
Continunl  from  paj^  675. 

After  attending  the  monthly  and  other  meet- 
ings at  Gravelly  Run,  they  met  a  very  lar|;e  br- 
Bemblof e  by  appointment  at  Potersbnr^.  Fifteen 
miles  i\irthcr  brought  them  to  VioksTiilc,  where, 
"  though  there  were  only  five  persons  convened 
beside  theraselvet*,  yet  it  was  a  comfortable,  re- 
freshing seaaoD,  and  they  eotild  make  the  acknow- 
ledgment it  was  good  for  them  to  be  there." 

"  5th  mo.  27th."  She  writcsi,  "  We  left  our 
friends  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to  meet  an  ap- 
pointment at  Murfreeshnro,  a  viltnge  in  North 
Carolina,  fifteen  milea  distant.  My  mind  was 
under  a  state  of  deep  feeling  at  the  prospect  of  en- 
tering these  borders,  bnt  I  was  mercifully  sup- 
ported and  enabled  io  a  measure  to  cast  my  care 
upon  Him  who  alone  can  sustain  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  We  met  an  interesting  compony  at  the 
Inn  where  wo  sfttpped,  many  of  whom  were  ap- 
parently eager  to  receive  the  truth  in  its  simpli- 
eity ;  the  meeting  ended  to  mutual  satisfaction. 
A  kind-bearted  Methodist  insisted  upon  taking 
118  to  his  honse,  wnere  wc  received  much  hospi- 
taUty." 

"After  fulfilling  appointmentfl  at  Bich 
Square  ^nd  Halifax,  set  out  very  early  T^rst 
day  30tb,  and  rode  twenty-one  miles  to  break- 
fast. We  called  at  a  house  about  nine  miles 
from  En/ield  to  procure  food  for  our  horses; 
while  they  were  being  refreshed,  we  had  quite 
an  amusing  chat  with  the  landlady.  She  accosted 
us  pleasantly  and  inquired  if  we  were  not  of  the 
'  Friendly  profession  7'  We  replied  in  tbe 
affirmative,  and  gave  her  a  summary  view  of  our 
mission,  upon  which  the  poor  woman  seemed  in 
an  eostasy,  and  oould  scarcely  refrain  from  em- 
bracing us.  She  then  made  many  inquiries  on 
religious  subjects,  and  we  had  really  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  conversation;  though  my 
gravity  was  somewhat  disturbed,  and  notwith- 


standing the  solemnity  the  subjects,  discussed 
were  calculated  to  excite,  I  could  not  forbear 
smiling  occasionally  as  the  old  woman  advanced 
her  interrogatories  in  her  peculiar  and  earnest 
manner.  At  length  she  summoned  her  servant 
Mill,  <  the  only  one  of  her  niggers  that  bad  a 
conscience,'  as  she  expressed  herself,  to  '  hear 
the  lady  talk.'  Milly  was  feelingly  addressed, 
when  the  old  woman  exclaimed,  <  but  you  know, 
Mill,  the  Lord  has  made  a  difference  between  us, 
for  he  has  given  me  a  white  skin  and  you  a  black 
one ;  but  we  will  both  endeavor  to  get  to  Heaven,  • 
and  then  it  will  not  be  Mill  and  Mixtrcss  any 
more.'  We  parted  in  love,  and  she  shed  many 
tears  as  she  looked  upon  us  for  the  last  time,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  she  will  long  remember  the 
visit.  We  met  the  inhabitants  of  this  borough 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  Methodist 
liouTO,  and  had  a  favored  opportunity.  The  kind- 
ness of  these  strangers  ia  grateful  beyond  expres- 
sion ;  indeed  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  language  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  hospitality  we 
have  met  with  in  this  land.  May  our  grateful 
acknowledgments  ascend  to  Him  who  is  the 
Qiver  of  all  good,  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
make  a  way  fur  us  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

"81st.  Loft  these  kind  friends,  and,  riding  a 
few  miles,  stopped  at  a  house  of  private  enter- 
tainment, where  we  encountered  a  most  inquisi- 
tive landlady,  who  seemed  determined  to  be  in- 
formed of  all  our  mnvenients.  I  endeavored  to 
gratify  her  curiosity  by  giving  her  a  slight  view 
of  the  natui-e  of  our  ji.urney.  She  manifested 
great  surprise  on  learning  I  had  left  my  husband 
to  come  so  far  with  others,  and  she  could  not  be 
convinced  it  was  a  right  requirement.  Upon 
settling  our  bill,  she  refused  any  compensation  ex- 
cept from  mr,  who,  rhe  said  '  ought  to  pay  dearly 
for  leaving;  my  companion,'  and  she  desired  me 
to  tell  him  her  motive  for  the  charge,  which  I 
promising  to  do,  tre  parted  in  friendship.  About 
seven  o'clock  we  reached  Greenville,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  a  large  meeting  was  collected." 
At  Washington  and  Ncwbern  tliey  met  many 
exercised  minds,  and  had  large  and  intMMting 
meetings.  At  tbe  latter  place,  a  younflMpniaP' 
followed  them  to  their  lodgings,  desiringWhave- 
some  conversation  on  religious  subjects.  "  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  bnt  she- 
had  become  weary  of  its  form$,  and  to  continue- 
in  the  practice  of  them  appeared  to  her  idolatry. 
She  was  directed  to  attend  te  the  further  mani- 
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festatioaa  of  that  spirit  which  had  thus  been 
operating  upon  her  mind,  which,  as  she  was  care- 
ful to  follow  its  dictates  would  continue  to  en- 
lighten her  nnderstanding  in  those  things  that 
belonged  to  her  eternal  peace." 

They  were  now  travelling  entirely  among 
strangers,  and  although  they  experienced  every 
kindness  that  warm  hearted  hospitality  could 
bestow,  their  appearance  and  their  profession 
were  constant  subjects  of  curiosity  and  specula- 
tion. The  portion  of  country  through  which 
they  were  passing  was  almost  a  wilderness,  the 
weather  extremely  warm,  and  they  and  tbeir 
horses  frequently  suffered  for  water;  but  through 
all  these  difficulties,  they  were  favored  to  con> 
tinue  steadfast  nnto  that  faith  which  hath  "  re- 
spect unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward." 

"  6th  mo.  5th.  Arrived  last  evening  at  Joseph 
Borden's,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  our  feelings  to 
be  again  among  those  with  whom  we  are  united 
in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.  Bode  to 
Beaufort,  sixteen  miles  distant,  where  we  had  a 
meeting  in  the  evening.  A  small  number  of 
Friends  reside  here,  but  as  they  arc  separated 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  body  of  Society  the 
visits  of  travelers  are  particularly  grateful  to 
thetn.  This  town  stands  at  the  junction  of  New- 
port and  North  Rivers,  and  has  the  Atlantic  in 
full  view,  affording  an  enlivening  ocean-prospect 
and  a  sweetly  refreshing  sea  breeze. 

"  6th,  Ist  day.  We  met  Friends  and  a  large 
concourse  of  others  at  Cove  Sound,  where  a  sea- 
son of  favor  was  experienced. 

"7th.  Early  this  morning  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  furtherance  of  our  journey,  and 
after  an  interesting  opportunity  in  the  family, 
took  our  leave  with  D.  Borden  for  a  guide.  The 
road  wan  very  lonely,  and  the  weather  extremely 
oppressive.  We  sustained  much  inconvenience 
also  for  want  of  water,  and  were  compelled  to 
satiate  the  demands  of  thirst  by  a  draught  from 
the  unpalatable  and  highly  colored  stream  which 
ran  across  the  road.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  Arabs,  and  took  comfort  in 
contrasting  our  situation  with  theirs.  Having 
driven  nearly  thirty  miles,  we  came  to  a  well  of 
pure  water,  much  to  the  delight  of  ourselves  and 
comfort  of  our  horses  :  some  of  our  company  pro- 
posed remaining  here,  but  we  concluded  it  would 
be  best  to  obtain  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

"  8th.  Left  our  lodgings  bat  little  refreshed, 
and  as  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  pilot  our  hostess's 
son  accompanied  us.  The  weather  was  so  warm 
we  stopped  several  hours  to  refresh  our  poor 
horses,  who  suffer  very  much  with  the  heat  and 
sand.  We  met  to-day  with  an  aged  woman  of 
.uneommon  piety,  whose  company  and  conversa- 
'don  wer<  strengthening  and  encouraging:  she 
4pas  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  an  uncommon  ago 
ia  this  country. 

"9th.  Our  path  to-day  has  been  through  a 
..diapial  country,  wbereahum&n  footstep  is  scarcely 


to  be  seen,  but  which  we  are  informed  is  the  abode 
of  panthers,  bears,  alligators,  &c.  The  place, 
or  wilderness  is  called  Potosin,  and  appears  to  be 
a  favorite  range  of  these  lords  of  the  forest.  On 
arriving  at  the  North  East  branch  of  Gape  Fear 
River,  we  were  ferried  into  an  entirely  different 
region.  It  was  a  delightful  transit  from  a  sandy 
barren  land  to  a  fine  fertile  country,  where  the 
corn  was  in  full  luxuriance,  and  by  its  towering 
height  gave  ample  testimony  to  the  superiority 
of  the  soil.  We  reached  a  hospitable  private 
mansion  in  time  to  escape  a  storm  which  visited 
us  with  great  violence,  though  poor  self  too  feeble 
and  exhausted  to  partake  of  much  that  was  so 
bountifully  provided. 

"  10th.  On  our  arrival  at  Wilmington,  nine- 
teen miles  from  the  habitation  of  the  kind  friends 
with  whom  wo  parted  this  morning  under  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  gratitude,  my  heart  was  made 
to  rejoice  in  receiving  letters  from  my  dear  hus- 
band, which  were  <as  a  brook  by  the  way,'  tend- 
ing to  strengthen  and  encourage  my  drooping 
mind.  Thanks  to  the  Preserver  of  my  life,  that 
in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  discouragement, 
the  star  of  hope  has  been  permitted  to  arise  and 
dispel  the  gloom  which  threatened  to  overwhelm. 
"  11th.  Remained  in  town  all  day,  no  oppor- 
tunity occurring  for  a  meeting  till  the  evening, 
when  a  largo  and  respectable  company  assembled 
in  the  Presbyterian  house,  which  was  brilliantly 
lighted.  The  audients  were  quietand  attentive, 
yet  it  was  by  no  means  as  satisfactory  an  occa- 
sion as  we  have  generally  had. 

*'  12th.  Crossing  the  Cape  Fear  River,  we  took 
the  road  to  Brighton,  where  there  was  formerly 
a  settlement  of  Friends;  but  they  becoming  ex- 
tinct, and  the  house  gone  to  decay,  the  Metho- 
dists obtained  liberty  to  build  on  the  lot,  with 
the  provision  that  the  building  should  at  all  times 
be  open  to  Friends.  We  were  the  first  who  had 
occupied  it. 

"  I3tb.  This  being  first  day  we  had  a  meeting 
in  the  aforesaid  house.  The  people  appeared 
much  gratified,  and  observed  ^f  we  would  stay 
vrtth  them  we  could  soon  form  a  society ;  many 
proffered  to  join  at  once  on  these  conditions,  but 
we  were  glad  to  retire  from  them  quietly." 

An  appointment  in  the  town  hall  of  Fayette- 
ville,  though  largely  attended,  "  was  a  peculiarly 
trying  period,  feeling  the  dearth  of  religious 
sensibility  in  a  distressing  degree."  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  southern  point  of  their  travel,  and 
we  now  find  them  looking  to  a  remote  return. 

"  16th.  Bidding  adieu  to  Fayettcville,  we  took 
the  most  direct  route  to  Raleigh.  I  felt  a  little 
animated  at  the  prospect  of  setting  oor  facet 
homeward,  but  a  fear  attended  lest  I  had  shrunk 
in  a  weak  moment  from  pursuing  oar  joamey 
further  South,  but  it  seemed  to  settle  with  us  all 
that  at  present  it  was  not  required. 

"  17th.  A  great  ohaoge  in  the  weather  this 
morning.     The  hearth  of  our  landlady,  too,  gave 
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ample  proof  of  it,  presenting  to  onr  vienr  quite  a 
cheerful  winter  looking  fire.  Sunrise  found  us 
00  the  road,  and  after  riding  thirteen  miles 
stopped  to  breakfast,  and  had  an  interesting  inter- 
view with  the  daughter  and  grandchildren  of  the 
late  excellent  Isabella  Graham.  We  reached 
the  capital  of  North  Carolina  in  time  for  dinner, 
and  were  not  a  little  enlivened  by  meeting  onr 
friend  Stephen  Orellett  and  his  companion.  '  As 
iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  countenance  of 
a  nian  his  friend,'  and  separated  as  wo  have  been 
from  our  Society,  renders  their  company  particu- 
larly cheering.  He  and  Margaret  united  in  the 
prospect  of  a  meeting  in  the  town  this  evening, 
and  notice  being  circulated,  at  an  early  hour  a 
small  company  was  collected,  when  our  brother 
chiefly  occupied  the  time." 

(To  b«  contlnncd.) 


THX  TRDK  GB0UND8  OF  RELIGIOUS   UNION. 

By  Savukl  M.  Jauxxy. 
Having,  within  a  few  years  past,  carefully 
perused  the  writings  of  some  of  the  early 
Friends,  I  have  compared  them  with'the  Scrip- 
tares  of  Truth,  and  been  led  into  an  czHminatiun 
of  the  true  grounds  of  religions  union.  This 
being  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  I  have  folt 
a  concern  to  commit  to  writing  some  views  that 
have  opened  to  my  mind,  and  I  now  offer  them 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  profess 
to  hold  the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity 
aa  revived  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  our 
worthy  predecessors. 

The  first  point  that  presents  itself  for  exami- 
nation, is  this :  What  were  the  grounds  of  reli- 
gious union  in  the  primitive  Christian  Church? 
They  were,  undoubtedly,  love  to  God  and  love  to 
mnn ;  the  effect  of  the  sanotifying  and  redeeming 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"The  gathering  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive 
Christians,"  says  Robert  Barclay,  "was  a  uniting 
of  hearts  and  not  of  heads  only.  Ttiose  three 
thousand  converts  were  pricked  in  their  hearts, 
and  not  in  their  heads  only.  Yea,  where  there 
may  be  a  dissent  in  some  things  in  point  of 
judgment,  if  there  be  this  unity  of  heart  through 
the  prevailing  of  tho  same  life  of  righteousness, 
yet  the  true  fellowship  is  not  broken,  as  appeared 
in  the  example  of  the  Apostles  themselves." 

This  sentiment  is  corroborated  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  Christ's  teachings,  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists.  His  doctrines  were  eminently 
practical,  tending  to  produce  renovation  in 
heart  and  life.  He  called  his  hearers  away  from 
a  reliauce  upon  ceremonies  or  doumas,  to  seek 
for  an  experience  of  that  life-giving  power  which 
dwelt  in  him.  "The  Kingdom  of  God,"  he 
said,  "cometh  not  with  observation,  neither 
shall  they  say,  '  Lo  here !  or  Lo  there,*  for  be- 
hold the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you." 
"  As  many  as  arc  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they 
ore  the  eons  of  God,"  ..."  and  if  children 


then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ."  This  heavenly  relationship  among  those 
who  are  born  of  the  spirit,  is  more  endearing  and 
far  more  permanent  than  the  ties  of  consanguinity. 
They  who  are  thus  united,  although  they  may  not 
see  alike  on  all  points  of  doctrine,  can  co-operate 
in  religious  fellowship,  and  by  their  holy  living, 
they  give  (be  best  evidence  of  being  grafted  into 
Christ,  the  true  vine.  The  only  article  of  faith  in- 
culcated in  tho  recorded  discourses  of  our  Sa- 
viour, was  a  belief  in  God  and  his  son  Jesua 
Christ.  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,"  he  says, 
"  believeth  not  on  me,  but  on  Him  that  sent  me. 
And  he  that  seeth  me,  seeth  Him  that  sent  me. 
I  am  come,  a  light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness." 
The  evidence  of  his  divine  character  and  holy 
mission  was  twofold ;  the  outward  textimony  of 
bis  wonderful  works,  and  the  inward  witness  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  his  auditors. 

When  John  the  Baptist  sent  two  of  his  dis- 
ciple.<i  with  the  inquiry,  "  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another,  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  them ;  go  and  tell  John 
those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see :  The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  aro 
raised  and  (ho  poor  have  the  gospel  prpached  to 
them,  and  blcssnd  is  he  whosoever  ghull  not  be 
offended  in  me." 

This  kind  of  evidence  was  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  people,  in  order  to  convince  thorn 
that  he  was  indeed  the  promised  Mceriah — the 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  had  come  to  set  up  a  king- 
dom that  should  never  be  destroyed.  There 
was,  however,  a  higher  kind  of  evidence  vouoh- 
eafod  to  his  followers,  by  which  they  were  not 
only  assured  of  hiii  being  the  promised  Saviour, 
but  wiere  made  the  subjects  of  hisi  spirital  king- 
dom. When,  in  answer  to  his  query,  "  whom 
say  ye  that  I  aro,  Simon  Poter  answered  and 
said,  'Thou  art  tiie  Chrivt,  tho  son  of  the  living 
God,'  Je.««8  answpred  and  said  unto  him, '  Blessed 
art  thou  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  bat  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that 
thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pro- 
vail  against  it."* 

Whi)t  was  the  foundation  to  which  he  alluded 
as  (he  Bock  upon  which  iiis  church  was  to  be 
built?  Assuredly  not  Peter,  n  fallible  man,  who 
afterwards  denied  him.  It  was  the  inward 
rovelalion  of  divine  life — (he  word  (hat  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God  nud  was  God,  and  that 
bad  revealed  to  (he  Apostle  the  great  truth  he 
then  proclaimed.  This  is  the  Uock  that  was 
with  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness, — 
"the  Spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them,  and 
that  rock  was  Christ. "'t     It  was  upon  (his  founda- 
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tion  the  primitiveC  bristian  ohnroh  was  built, — 
"  Jesna  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  coraer 
atone."' 

In  the  apostolic  age  the  on\j  article  of  faith 
required  of  proseljtes  was  a  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  but  this  belief 
included  a  reliance  upon  his  grace  revealed  in 
the  soul,  and  a  willingness  to  submit  to  its 
■anetifying  influence  which  leads  to  a  holy  life 

"There  was,"  aajs  Neander,  "only  one  article 
of  faith  whioh  formed  the  peculiar  mark  of  the 
Christian  profession,  and  froai  this  point  be- 
lievers were  led  to  a  dearer  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  contents  of  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  continual  enlightening  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  Thia  one  article,  he  informs  us,  was 
a  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  that  be  would  manifest  himself  as  the  ruler 
of  Ood's  kingdom  by  the  communication  of  a 
new  divine  principle  of  life,  which,  to  those  who 
are  redeemed  and  governed  by  him,  imparts  the 
certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sina/'t 

The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  a  principle  of  spiritual  life  that  reno- 
Tates  the  soul,  appealed  snecesafuily  to  the  hearts 
i)f  mankind,  and  supplied  a  want  of  which  thou- 
sands had  been  conscious.  They  bad  found  io 
the  dead  forms  of  Judaism,  and  the  impure 
rites  of  paganism,  no  food  for  the  soul,  and  they 
embraced  with  joy  a  belief  in  Christ,  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life "  The  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  souls." 

Although  this  holy  religion  was  opposed  by 
priests  and  rulers,  both  Jewish  and  Pagan,  no 
human  power  could  arrest  its  progress ;  for  the 
energy  of  divine  life  and  Inve  accompanied  ita 
ministry  and  shone  forth  in  the  conduct  of  its 
professors. 

Alas!  that  its  )slory  should  so  soon  have 
been  eclipsed  by  the  traditions  and  inventions 
of  men.  Not  content  with  the  simple  and  sub- 
lime faith  inculcated  by  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles,  the  teachers  of  religion  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  b^gan  to  introduce  into  the 
Chrtstlao  church,  a  round  of  useless  ceremony, 
and  sought  for  an  explanation  of  divine  mysteries 
in  the  dreams  of  speculative  philosophy.  The 
love  of  gain  and  the  desire  of  pre-eminence  soon 
began  to  manifest  themselves  among  the  bishops 
who  usurped  the  government  of  the  church, 
which  had  originally  been  placed  in  the  whole 
body  of  its  members,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  Protestant  reformers  of  the  16th  century 
were  instrumental  in  effecting  much  good,  but 
their  spiritual  viition  being  obscured  by  the  mist 
of  a  speculative  theology,  they  stopped  short  of 
a  thorough  reformation.  They  adhered  to  the 
iMpitl  idea  of  entire  uniformity  of  belief,  and 
having  adopted  a  creed,  they  enforced  its  accept- 

*  Epb.  ii,  20.    f  PUoUag  of  tbe  Charcb,  Chap.  II. 


ance  by  legal  penalUes.  They  established  a 
priesthood  or  clerical  order,  they  retained  many 
useless  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  ritual,  and 
they  took  up  tbe  sword  in  defence  of  their  re- 
ligion. 

It  was  reserved  for  Geo.  Fox  and  his  coadju- 
tors, in  the  17th  century,  to  revive  primitive 
Christianity,  by  calling  the  attention  of  mankind 
from  the  outward  form  to  tbe  inward  life  of  re- 
ligion, and  by  exemplifying  in  their  conduct  the 
meekness  and  purity  which  should  distinguish 
the  followers  of  the  Lamb.  The  message  of 
Geo.  Fox,  was :  "  Jesus  Christ  teaches  bis  peo- 
ple himself,  through  the  influence  of  his  light, 
spirit  and  power.  By  this  Spirit  of  Tmth, 
they  would  come  to  understand  tbe  words  of  the 
prophets,  of  Christ  and  of  the  apos  les,  and  they 
would  experience  Christ  to  be  their  teacher  to 
instruct  them,  their  counseller  to  direct  them, 
their  bishop  to  oversee  them,  and  their  prophet 
to  open  divine  mysteries  unto  them.  Thus,  ther 
would  know  their  bodies  to  be  sanctified  and 
made  fit  temples  for  God  and  Christ  to  dwell  in. 

The  Society  of  Friends  at  its  origin  adopted 
no  creed.  They  believed  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures wore  given  by  divine  inspiration,  but  can 
only  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  those 
whom  Christ  teaches  through  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  ho  promised  to  all  that  believe  and  obey 
him.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  faith  in 
Christ  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Christian,  but 
true  living  faith,  which  works  by  love  to  the 
purifying  of  the  heart,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
cannot  bo  acquired  by  as.scnting  to  a  creed,  al- 
though it  be  expressed  in  Scripture  language. 

In  a  paper  of  Geo.  Fox,  "concerning  the 
antiquity  of  the  people  of  God,  called  Quakers, 
their  worship,  &c.,"  he  says,  "  New  concerning 
the  antiquity  whence  we  have  our  faith,  and 
who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  it.  The 
Apostle  saith  to  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
Hebrews,  '  Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesns,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  fitith.'  Now,  her« 
you  luay  see  the  Apostles  did  not  make  the 
saints  a  faith,  but'  bid  them  look  unto  Jesm<, 
who  was  the  author  or  beginner  and  finisher  of 
their  holy  and  precious  faith ;  the  mystery  of 
which  is  held  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  so 
Christ  doth  reveal  his  faith  to  his  people,  and 
so  they  grow  in  faith,  and  from  faith  to  faitb, 
up  into  Christ,  who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of 

it." "  And  this  is  the  one,  holy,  pure, 

precious  faitb,  that  purifies  the  hearts  of  God's 
people,  whioh  Christ  is  the  author  and  finisher 
of,  in  which  they  have  access  to  the  holy  God 
and  serve  and  please  him."* 

The  views  of  W.  Penn  ooncerning  faith  in 
Christ,  are  worthy  of  serious  attention.  In  kia 
"Address  to  Protestants,"  he  says,  "The  faith 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only  not  be- 
lieving men's  opinions  and  deteiminatinns  from 
tlie  sacred  text,  of  which  I  hare  so  fully  delivered 
myself,  but  it  is  not  merely  the  l>elief  even  of 
the  things  contained  in  Scripture  to  be  true,  for 
ibis  the  devils  and  hypocrites  do,  and  yet  are 

very  bad  believers." "  Faith  then,  in 

the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  is  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  thus  defined,  viz:  'The  evidence  of 
things  not  seen  and  the  substance  of  thingii 
hoped  for.'  This  is  general  and  runs  throuj;h 
all  ages ;  being  received  of  all  sorts  of  Chris- 
tians as  a  true  definition  of  Faith ;  but  with 
leave,  I  shall  express  it  thus:  True  faith  in  God 
is  entirely  believing  and  trusting  in  God,  confiding 
in  his  goodness,  resigning  up  to  his  will,  obey- 
ing his  commands,  and  relying  upon  his  conduct 
and  mercies,  respecting  this  life  and  that  which 
ix  to  come.  For  a  man  cannot  be  said  to  believe 
in  God,  that  believes  not  what  he  says  and  re- 
quires ;  and  no  man  can  be  said  to  do  that  who 
does  not  obey  it  and  conform  to  it,  for  that  is 

believing  in  God  to  do  as  he  says." 

"This  holy  faith  excludes  no  age  of  the  world, 
the  just  men,  the  Corneliuses,  in  every  genera- 
tion have  had  some  dogree  of  if.  It  was  more 
especially  the  faith  of  the  simpler  nges  of  the 
world,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Patriarchs 
lived,  who,  having  not  an  outward  law,  became 
a  '  law  unto  themselves,  and  did  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law,'  for  they  believed  God,  and 

through  faith  obtained  a  good  report." 

...  I  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  Atheists, 
or  those  who  call  themselves  Theists,  but  !<uch 
as  own  themselves  Christians,  and  shall  there- 
fore keep  to  my  task,  namely,  what  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  is  so  peculiar  and  important  as 
to  challenge  of  right  the  name  of  creed  or  faith. 
I  say  then,  that  the  belief  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Son  and  Christ 
of  God,  come  and  sent  from  God  to  restore  and 
save  mankind,  is  the  first,  and  was  then  the  only 
requisite  article  of  faith  without  any  large  con- 
fessions, or  a  heap  of  principles  and  opinions  re- 
solved upon,  ofter  curious  and  tedious  debates,  by 

councils  and  synods "  The  question 

is  not  whether  all  the  truths  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  are  not  to  be  believed,  but  whether 
those  truths  are  equally  important,  and  whether 
the  belief  with  the  heart  and  confession  with 
the  mouth,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  Son  of 
God,  be  not  suflSoient  now  to  entitlo  a  man  to 
communion  here  and  salvation  hereafter,  as  in 
those  times?  Against  which  nothing  can  be 
of  weight  objected." 

If  it  be  said  that  this  contradicts  the  judg- 
ment and  practice  of  many  great  and  good  men ; 
I  answer,  I  cannot  help  that.  If  they  have  been 
tempted  ont  of  their  own  curiosity,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times  to  depart  from  the  ancient 
paths,  the  footsteps  of  purest  antiquity  and  best 
'  examples  ;  let  their  pretences  have  been  what 


they  may,  it  was  presumption  :  And  it  was  just 
wi(h  God  that  error  and  confusion  should  be  the 
consequence  of  those  adventures,  nor  has  it  ever 
failed  to  follow  them. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  alleged  that  this  will  take  in 
all  parties,  yea,  that  schismatics  and  heretics 
will  creep  in  under  this  general  confession,  since 
few  of  them  will  refuse  to  make  it ;  I  do  say  it 
would  be  a  happy  day.  What  man  who  loves 
God  and  Christ,  seeks  peace  and  c«ncord,  that 
would  not  rejoice,  if  all  our  animosities  and  vexa- 
tions about  matters  of  religion  were  buried  in 
this  one  confession  of  Jesus,  the  great  Author 
and  Lord  of  the  Christian  religion,  so  often  lost 
in  pretending  to  contest  for  it  ?  View  the  parties 
on  foot  in  Christendom  among  those  called  Pro- 
testants, observe  their  differences  well,  and  bow 
they  are  generally  maintained,  and  you  will  tell 
me,  that  they  are  rent  and  divided  about  their 
own  comments,  consequences  and  conclusions. 
Not  the  text,  but  the  meuniwj,  and  that  too, 
which  perhaps  is  not  ia  itself  essential  to  salva- 
tion." 

fTo  b«  coBilnaed.} 


THE  aOOD   MA8T£B  AND   FAITHFUL   SLAVE. 

Warner  Mifflin,'  by  his  humanity,  his  affa- 
bility and  knowledge,  was  one  of  those  respect- 
able men,  who  honor  their  country  and  their 
age.  He  had  received  from  bis  father  37 
negroes,  both  old  and  young,  and  the  day  which 
he  had  fixed  for  their  emancipation  was  come. 
He  vailed  them  into  his  chamber,  ono  after 
another,  and  the  following  is  the  discourse  which 
took  place  between  him  and  one  of  them  :  '  Well, 
my  friend  James,  how  old  art  thou  V  *  Master,  I 
am  29i  years  old.'  'Thou  shouldst  have  been  as 
our  white  brethren,  free  at  21.'  Religion  and 
humanity  enjoin  it  on  me,  this  day,  to  give  thee 
thy  liberty,  and  justice  commands  nie  to  pay 
thee  for  eight  and  a  half  ypan'  labour ;  which, 
at  £21  6s.  per  year,  including  thy  food  and 
clothing,  makes  the  sum  of  £85  12b.  6d.,  which 
I  owe  thee :  but,  as  thou  art  young  and  vigorous, 
thou  must  work  to  maintain  thyself;  my  inten- 
tion is  to  give  thee  an  obligation  for  that  sum, 
bearing  7  per  cent,  interest, — here  is  the  com- 
mencement of  thy  fortune.  Thou  bast  no  other 
master  than  God  and  the  I^aw.  Go  into  iho 
other  chamber  to  my  wife,  thy  ancient  mistress, 
and  my  nephew ;  they  are  occupied  in  writing 
thy  manumission.  M«yGod  bless  thee,  James- 
be  wis3  and  industrious — in  nil  thy  sorrows, 
thou  wilt  find  a  friend  in  thy  ancient  master, 
W.  Mifflin.  'James,  surprised  at  a  scene  so  new, 
so  affecting  and  so  unexpected,  melted  into  tears, 
asif  there  had  been  denounced  upon  him  some  great 
nnhappiness.  Astonishment,  gratitude  and  many 
other  sentiments,  filled  his  heart  and  produced 
even  convulsive  motions.  He  wept  bitterly,  and 
scarcely  could  express  himself.    'Ah !  my  mas- 
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ter,  what  shall  I  do  with  mj  libcrtj?  I  was 
born  under  thy  roof;  I  havo  always  enjoyed  all 
that  I  wanted.     In  the  fields  we  labored  to> 
gether,  and   I  can   say  that  I  worked  as  much 
for  myself  as  for  thee,  since  I  was  fed  with  the 
same  meat  and  wore  the  same  clothes.   We  never 
went  to  meeting  on  foot.    We  had  seventh  day  to 
ourselves;   we  wanted  nothing;  when  we  were 
sick,  our  goi>d  and  tender  mistress  came  to  the 
siJo  of  our  beds,  always  sayiug  something  con- 
soling to  us.     Ah !  my  dear  master,  when  I  am 
free,  where  shall   I  go?  what  shall  I  do?  and 
when  I  am  sick.'    'Thou  wiltMo  as  the  white  peo- 
ple,—  thou  wilt  hire  thysclt  to  those  who  will 
give  thee  the  highest   wages.     In  some  years, 
thou  wilt  buy  some  land  ;  thou  wilt  then  marry 
a  black  woman,  wise  and  indu-strious  as  thyself; 
thou  wilt  raise  children,  us  I  have  raised  thee,  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  labor.     After 
having  enjoyed  liberty  and  tranquillity,  thou  wilt 
die  io  peace.     Thou  must  absolutely  receive  thy 
liberty,  James,  it  is  a  long  time  that  I  have  owed 
it  thee— would  to  God,  the  father  of  all  men — 
that  the   white  peo'ple    had  never   thought   of 
lUiiking    commeicu    of   thy   African   brethren: 
iiiay  he  inspire  all  the  Americans  with  a  desire 
to  follow  our  exan  pic.     We  who  regard  liberty 
as  the  first  of  all   blessings,  why  should  we  re- 
fuse it  to  those  who  live  amongst  us?'  'Ah!  my 
master,  how  good  thou  art !  And  for  that  reas- 
800  I  will  never  leave  thee;  I  have  never  been  a 
t-lave.     Thou  hast  never  spoken  to  me,  hut  as 
thou  spiikest  to  white  people.     I  have  wanted 
nothing,  either  in  health  or  in  sickness;  1  have 
not  worked  more  than  our  neighbors,  who  have 
worked  for  themselves :  I  have  been  richer  than 
many  white  people,  to  whom  I  have  lent  money. 
And  my  good  and  dear  mistress,  who  ncvpr  com- 
mands us,  but  obtains  what  she  wishes  by  only 
saying,  I  wish  thou  would'st  do  so  and  so  :  how 
can  I  leave  her?  Give  me  what  thou  wilt,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  free  man  per  year,  or  slave, 
DO  matter,  since  T  cannot  be  happy  but  with 
thee.    I  will  never  leave  thee.'    '  Well,  James,  I 
consent  to  what  thou  dcsirest.     After  thy  manu- 
mission    shall    have    \indergone   the   necessary 
forms,  I  will  hire  thee  by  the  year — but  take  at 
least  a  week's  liberty.     This  is  a  great  epoch  of 
thy  life,  celebrate   it  by  joy,  by  repose,  or  by 
what  thou  wilt.'    'No,  uiy  master,  we  are  in  seed- 
ing time,  I  will  take  my  liberty  another  time : 
let  to-day  only  be  a  day  of  feasting,  in  the  black 
family.     Since   thou    wilt,   I   except   then    my 
liberty.     Let  my  first  action   as  a  free  man  be, 
to  take  thee  by  tbo  hand,  my  master,  and  to  clasp  it 
in  mine,  placing  it  on  my  heart,  where  the  attach- 
ment and  gratitude  of  James  will  never  end,  but 
when  it  ceases  to  palpitate.     Let  the  second  be 
to  assure  thee  that  no  laborer  in  the  county  of 
Kent  will  ever  be  more  dilijcent,  than  be  who 
shall  be  called  herestfter  the  faithful  James.' 

La  Fete. 


EZTBACT. 
«  Come  up  hither."— Rev.  ii.  12. 

There  is  a  "  higher  world,"  an  immortal  life, 
that  we  can  enter  as  well  with  this  opening  year, 
as  by  and  by,  when  our  years  arc  finished  ;  when 
destruction  has  done  its  work  upon  our  flesh,  and 
we  are  buried. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  radical  defects  in 
our  piety,  and  one  of  the  most  discouraging  signs 
in  relation  to  our  spiritual  progress,  that  we  per- 
sis'..  in  separating  the  spiriiual  world  from  our 
present  world,  heaven  from  earth, — as  if  they 
were  antagonists  by  nature.  When  shall  wc 
leave  off  waiting  for  our  celestial  inheritance,  and 
march  straight  in  and  take  possession  of  it,  bj 
the  prayer  of  faith,  and  the  duty  of  the  passing 
hour?  When  shall  we  truly  believe  that  there 
can  be  no  heaven  of  peace  for  us  hereafter,  unless 
we  dwell  in  a  heaven  of  purity  here  ? 

Dy  the  common  consent  of  language,  the 
movement  of  Christian  progress  is  called  an  as- 
cending movement ;  the  path  of  increasing  good- 
ness is  described  as  an  upward  path;  gaining  in 
character  is  climbing.  We  all  speak  of  the  noble 
and  generous  mind  as  an  elfva te J  m'md  ;  of  mag- 
nanimous traits,  as  exalted  traits  ;  of  pure  or 
devout  purposen,  as  h!<jh  purpose?.  Paul  refers 
to  the  ChrUtiaii  calling  as  the  "  high  calling." 
Virtue  is  thus  placed  ou  a  height  by  the  usages 
of  speech,  showing  tbat  the  idea  is  rooted  in  the 
common  mind  of  iige^.  The  ancient  classics  con- 
vey the  same  figure,  in  a  heathen  dress,  when 
they  locate  the  temple  of  fame  on  a  mountair 
top.  In  fact,  this  conception  of  goodness  a- 
ahore,  and  evil  aiibeloic,  takes  innumerable  forms 
of  ezpres.sion,  and  seems  to  be  wrought  into  the 
very  texture  of  our  tniditionary  beliefs.  Most 
of  the  terms  by  which  we  designate  moral  quali- 
ties are  tinged,  -it  least  with  this  metaphor.  Thus, 
heaven,  the  perfect  world, «  put  above;  God'a 
throne  is  "  lifted  up,"  and  God  him.sclt  is  the 
"  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity." 
"  Come  up  hither,"  is  the  call  of  Christianity, 
the  cry  of  the  gospel,  the  message  of  Jesus,  the  en- 
treaty of  the  spiritual  world,  present,  future,  and 
eternal ;  and  it  is  issued  to  every  soul,  and  to  all 
of  life.  Lot  us  follow  it  in  some  pf  its  dirHctions, 
as  it  goes  out,  on  the  morning  breath  of  the  year, 
among  the  .sons  of  men. 

Ever  since  its  first  proclamation  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  in  Judca,  the  whole  spirit  and  iofluenee 
of  his  religion, — working  in  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity, and  leavening  the  ma.sses  of  society,  elevat- 
ing the  tone  of  men's  sentiments  and  manners — 
has  been,  as  if  it  said  to  the  world  at  large, 
"  Como  up  hither."  Taking  its  stand  above 
every  example,  on  a  platform  higher  than  the. 
prevailing  tone  of  conduct  in  any  age  or  any 
people,  it  has  both  urged  and  lifted  civilizaiioD 
up  towards  its  own  oiiginal  and  divine  puttern. 
With  one  hand,  it  has  enlarged  the  exteot  of 
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CbristeDdom,  invadiog  tho  empire  of  pagaoism 
with  the  peaceful  ioroads  of  lip;lit  and  love; 
while  with  the  other,  it  baa  been  raising  to  a 
pnrer  consistency  the  temper  of  Christendom 
itself.  So  it  is  at  this  moment.  Abroad  among 
the  nations,  Christianity  isleTelling;  but  it  creates 
a  level  by  liftiing  all  up  to  a  higher  point  than 
is  yet  attained  by  any, — levels  by  an  instrument 
that  sets  its  standard  above  any  occupied  station, 
yet  not  by  striking  an  average.  It  aims  at  a  per^ 
fection,  which,  at  any  given  moment,  seems  ideal, 
but  which  ia  constantly  being  proved,  ac  time 
runs  on,  to  be  practical.  The  dream  of  one  cen- 
tury it  makes  the  fact  of  the  next ;  the  hope  of 
yesterday,  the  r<-a1ization  of  to-morrow  ;  the  long- 
ing of  this  generation,  the  fruition  of  the  suc- 
ceeding. Watch  its  whole  uplifting  action  on 
the  nations,  from  thu  first  moment  that  John  the 
Baptist  preached  repentance,  and  the  new  king- 
dom, in  the  wilderne.ss.  See  it  giving  a  spring 
to  progress,  order  to  government,  authority  to 
law,  sacredness  to  marriage,  a  blessing  to  lubor, 
innoct^nce  to  amusement,  clearness  to  hope,  and 
certainty  to  fuith,  and  answer,  if  it  dues  not  stand 
over  men,  bidding  them  *'  Cjme  up  hither." 

The  same  we  find  to  be  its  audible  message,  if 
we  look  out  across  the  turbulent  surface  of  the 
social  life  to-day.  The  injured  and  oppressed 
classes,  especially  in  the  old  world  monarchies, — 
the  Russian  serf,  the  Austrian  victim  of  privi- 
lege, the  Italian  peasant,  the  French  operative, 
the  English  chartist,  the  Irish  poor, — are  all 
restless,  because  in  their  ignorant  and  passionate 
nature  God  has  indirectlyand  dimly  planted  the 
germs  of  those  principles  of  equality  and  inde- 
pendence, which  restrictedimmunitics,  hereditary 
titles  and  roynl  monopolies  have  striven  to 
trample  out.  The  citizen  resists  the  king ;  the 
populace  reckon  with  the  nobility  ;  mobs  clamor 
for  couslituti'ms  ;  those  that  do  the  work  ask  a 
share  in  its  fruits ;  those  that  raise  the  corn  ask 
to  eat  of  the  bread.'         .... 

The  voice  that  cries  to  all  those  corrupt  in- 
Btitutions,  those  abusive  dynasties,  those  iniqui- 
tous taxations,  and  thofe  wronged  and  starving 
citizens,  alike,  is,  "  Come  up  Either,'^  through 
change,  through  penitence,  through  reorganised 
rights  and  better  laws ;  come  up  out  of  tyranny 
to  justice ;  out  of  standing  armies  to  industry  and 
to  peace;  out  of  despotic  inequalities  to  republi- 
can liberty ;  out  of  luxury  and  starvation — siile 
by  side,  in  mournful  contrast  and  reciprocal  ruin 
— to  simplicity,  temperance  and  righteousness. 
So  also  it  speaks  to  whatever  frauds  pollute,  or 
oppressions  deform,  our  better  system ;  more 
heedful,  in  some  things,  of  its  command,  but 
sadly  imperfect  yet.  It  speaks  to  the  despot 
here,  to  come  up  out  of  his  sclSshness  to  the 
rectitude  of  nature  and  the  mercy  of  humanity, 
dropping  his  sconrge;  it  calls  the  degraded  tribes 
of  intemperance  and  lust  to  come  up  out  of  their 
dcgradatioQ  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  image ;  it 


calls  all  who  are  crushed  by  the  hard  henrtedness 
of  their  fellows,  to  come  up  out  of  bondage  to 
self-ownership,  to  the  dignity  of  the  Lord's  free- 
men,— to  be  kings  and  priei-ts  unto  God.  Thus 
to  every  object,  class  or  individual  in  the  world's 
society — to  the  millions  that  sigh,  all  over  the 
earth,  under  evils  they  were  not  meant  to  bear,— 
Christ  says,  "  Come  up  hither." 

Again  ;  Christ  makes  the  same  invitation  to 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  social  and  civil  condition 
of  the  world  ;  and,  to  begin  at  the  lowest  grade 
of  that  condition;  he  makes  it  to  those  in  whoso 
besotted  hearts  hardly  the  faintest  traces  of  their 
primitive  innocence  are  left.  To  these,  stagger- 
ing under  their  awful  load, — the  dissolute,  the 
cruel,  the  criminal,  the  brutish,  ho  speaks;  for 
ho  was  the  friend  even  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
and  came  to  call  them,  not  tho  righteous  to  re- 
pentance. He  speaks  to  them ;  and,  far  down 
in  their  misery,  they  can  have  some  faint  whisper 
of  his  gracious  words,  "  Come  up  hither ;"  come 
out  of  your  dens  of  dissipation ;  out  of  your 
wretched  orgies  of  sensual  indulgence ;  out  of 
your  cellars  of  filth  and  your  garrets  of  infamy ; 
and,  not  less,  out  of  your  gilded  chambers,  de- 
corated and  garnished  outwardly,  but  gloomier 
than  dead  men's  sepulchres  to  the  light  of  the 
soul ;  out  of  all  these,  up  into  the  infinitely  nobler 
and  liappter  realm  of  a  virtuous  self  control,  a 
spiritual  peace,  the  strength  of  principle,  a  fellow- 
ship with  the  good  and  a  sonship  to  God.  Ho 
calls  the  captive  out  of  the  dungeon  of  his  ap- 
petites— a  dungeon  where  souls  are  suffocated 
and  perish  as  truly  as  those  bodies  that  we  have 
read  of,  huddled  together  and  smothered  in  the 
horrible  holds  of  the  slave-ships;  out  of  the  ser- 
pent-coil of  the  passions,  till  every  link  of  bad 
habit  has  been  broken  and  dropped  off,  becauKe 
the  regenerate  one  feels  that  he  also  is  a  man, 
and  cun  "  conic  up"  to  the  dignity  of  his  im- 
mortality. 

Pass  one  step  fiom  this  darke.«t  state  of  the 
soul,  and  see  the  same  llle^sage  delivered  to  a 
class  only  a  little  way  removed  from  that.  There 
is  a  state,  where  existence  is  valued  only  for  the 
temporary  pleasures  that  can  be  got  out  of  its 
successive  hours,  and  is  surveyed  only  with  the 
superficial  eye  of  worldly  speculation,  a  state  of 
thoughtless  gaycty  and  unsanctiGed  merriment, 
where  the  deep  significance  of  probation  is  never, 
understood  ;  the  holiest  lessons  of  life  are  never 
studied  ;  the  prnfoundest  secrets  never  fathomed; 
spiritual  truth  is  never  comprehended,  nor  even 
cared  for ;  where  wedlock  is  considered  only  as 
an  alliance  of  convenience,  lightly  entered  and 
then  trifled  with  and  wasted,  or  turned  into  a 
weapon  of  torment ;  where  home  is  regarded  as  a 
decent  retreat  when  fashion  or  dissipation  has 
gorged  the  spirits  to  satiety,  or  else  as  a  becom- 
ing avenue  into  respectable  circles ;  where  the 
being  a  parent  is  held  only  as  an  endowment 
with   transient  playthings,  instead  of  a  solemn 
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commission  to  an  immortal  trust ;  .  .  .  such  a 
state  there  is  :  who  has  not  beheld  it  1  Christ, 
through  his  ennobling  religion,  culls  yon  oat  of 
it ;  says,  "  Come  up  hither,"  into  a  truer,  more 
yital,  serener  life ;  into  reflective  wisdom  ;  into 
a  cheerful  piety  ;  into  a  consistent  holiness,  up 
into  rational  enjoyments  and  disinterested  duties; 
into  a  sure  heritage  and  everlasting  satisfactions, 
up  into  that  joyous  household  of  faith,  of  which 
Jesus  is  the  corner  stone,  and  virtue  the  atmos- 
phere, and  love  the  light,  and  penitence  the  gate 
of  entrance,  and  principle  the  binding  arch,  up 
into  "  the  city  that  hath  foundations,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God." 

A  step  further,  and  we  hear  the  same  divine 
Miister  still  proclaiming  bis  entreaty  upward.  To 
the  simply  selfish  (are  there  not  some  of  us  who 
serve  under  that  command  ?) — to  those  of  us  who 
are  careful  only  for  our  comforts,  and  ready  to 
sell  our  truth  and  singleness  and  honor,  (though 
perhaps  we  dare  not  advertise  them  openly,)  for 
the  dross  of  wealth  and  care,  the  call  is  "  Come 
up  hither,"  up,  where  you  could  cut  off  a  right 
hand  for  conscience  sake,  or  pluck  out  a  right 
eye,  rather  than  be  led  by  it  into  shame.  Out 
of  selfish  ease,  "  come  up ;"  out  of  slothful  com- 
fort ;  out  of  luxurious  indolence.  Come,  child- 
ren of  afSuence  and  favorites  of  fortue !  come  : 
climb,  by  the  rough,  steep  cross,  to  the  heights 
of  heavenly  glory.  I^y  aside  the  vesture  of 
purple  and  fine  linen  ;  divide  the  mantle  of  your 
abundance  with  the  unclad  sons  of  penury  ;  wel- 
come the  stirring  aspirations  for  disinterested 
u.sefulness.  By  the  cross,  by  self  denial,  for  He 
who  first  mounted  by  the  path  has  told  you  there 
is  no  other  way,  "  Come  up  hither,"  up,  and 
reign,  in  a  royalty  that  has  a  divine  right  over 
your  own  self,  till  your  whole  mind  is  your 
kingdom,  and  every  desire  the  willing  vassal  of 

your  dominion 

This  is  DO  abstract,  unreal,  imaginary  message 
or  influence ;  it  is  among  the  most  solid,  practical 
realities  of  our  life.  Be  sure,  if  you  doubt  these 
loftier  visitings  of  the  spirit,  these  upward  ten- 
dencies of  the  soul  when  Christ  is  allowed  to  be 
formed  within  it,  then  you  are  beginning  to  sink 
under  the  false  and  perilous  grasp  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  senses,  your 
business,  society,  or  some  inferior  agency,  has 
begun  to  tamper  with  your  innocence  and  un- 
spiritualise  your  character.  Nothing  in  life, 
nothing  in  human  experience,  nothing  in  earth 
or  in  heaven,  is  more  actual  than  the  constant 
invitation  of  the  Son  of  God,  "Come  up  hither," 
unto  salvation,  unto  holiness,  unto  life  eternal. 

Nor  is  that  call  confined  to  any  one  form  of 
expression,  or  any  one  organ  of  utterance.  The 
message  comes  to  us  through  things  animate  and 
inanimate ;  through  events ;  through  the  lives  of 
some  men  and  the  words  of  others.  God  has 
made  every  sound  in  nature  his  language^  put 
his  revelations  into  every  object,  as  men  put  light 


into  a  dwelling.  He  oan  make  the  dullest  and 
meanest  clod  radiant  with  a  heavenly  lesson  and 
choose  any  creature  for  his  messenger.  Now  by 
some  living  voice,  and  then  by  the  silent  ezsmpie 
of  the  greatly  good ;  to  one  by  a  thoughtful  train 
of  quiet  meditations — the  musings  of  some  quiet 
hour,  when  the  world  and  its  noise  have  removed 
themselves  afar,  and  left  the  spirit  alone  with 
its  God;  to  another  by  a  striking  providence  in 
the  midst  of  the  throng  and  action  of  the  multi- 
tude :  to  you  by  a  friend's  whisper ;  to  yonr 
neighbor  by  warnings  loud  as  thunder;  to  some 
by  their  a£Eiictions  and  losses ;  to  others  by  their 
favors  and  successes ;  to  all  does  the  solemn  en- 
treaty urge  its  persuasions  on  the  heart — *'  Come 
up  hither,"  into  more  righteous  habits ;  into  so 
expanded  and  holier  enterprise ;  into  larger  views 
of  duty  ;  into  the  works  of  piety ;  into  regenera- 
tion, improvement,  and  hope. 

Sooner  or  later,  it  sounds  in  the  cars  of  every 
business  and  every  class.  It  says  to  thcta  that 
dig  for  g'>ld,  "  Come  up,"  and  see  that  wisdom 
is  better  than  rubies,  come,  and  gather  the  tm* 
riches,  and  lay  up  the  treasures  that  never  perish 
nor  wax  old  ;  to  the  ambitious  devotees  of  learn- 
ing and  fame,  "  Come  up"  out  of  your  strifes  and 
jealousies  into  the  honor  that  proceeds  from  Ood 
only :  to  men  of  traffic,  "  Come  up"  out  of  the 
dishonest  customs  and  disgraceful  maxims  and 
deceptive  transactions,  into  integrity,  into  honor- 
able dealing,  into  fair  and  open  avenues  to  pros- 
perity, the  region  of  the  golden  rule,,  ap  where 
the  scales  of  justice  hang  even,  and  lawful  gains 
leave  an  unsullied  conscience;  up  on  to  the  plat- 
form of  absolute,  uncompromising  godlike  right ; 
to  the  young,  "  Come  up"  into  the  homes  of 
noble  companionships,  the  circles  of  innocence, 
the  pure  and  mighty  principles  of  truth  and  faith, 
which  shall  be  a  breast-plate  and  a  joy  to  you 
as  long  as  you  live ;  to  the  sick,  "  Come  up"  into 
patient  submission :  to  the  bereaved,  "  Come  up" 
into  a  living  belief  in  immortality  :  to  them  that 
are  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things,  full 
of  anxieties,  distressed  with  perplexities  and 
overwhelmed  with  doubts,  "  Come  np  hither," 
into  the  sphere  of  unclouded  trust,  up  where  all 
solicitudes  are  merged  in  full  reliance  on  the  in- 
finite rectitude  and  mercy. 

Did  we  hear  this  call  of  our  Master ;  did  we 
listen  eagerly,  habitually  and  reverently  for  all 
these  animating  exhortations,  our  lives  would  be 
more  satisfiying,  our  dwelling  place  here  would 
have  fewer  sorrows,  and  those  be  sooner  healed; 
our  pilgrimage  would  be  through  a  less  barren 
country,  over  a  less  tiresome  road ;  trouble  woald 
have  fewer  stings,  obstacles  less  terror  to  our 
courage ;  our  spiritd  would  feel  less  lonely,  less 
despondent,  less  weary  with  toil ;  the  earth  would 
feel  less  like  a  wilderness,  less  distant  from 
heaven,  its  pleasures  less  transitory,  its  glory 
less  vain,  and  the  passage  oat  of  it  less  dark. 

Do  we  sufficiently  consider  what  a  privilege  it 
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is  to  be  thus  spoken  to  by  such  a  Master  with 
BQch  a  message  ?  W  hat  an  iaberitance  we  are 
permitted  to  enter,  where  such  voices  are  all 
aroand  us !  We  need  not  long  and  sigh  before 
our  time,  for  the  world  to  come,  however,  hard 
our  lot.  Even  here  there  is  room  for  the  air  of 
heaven  and  a  foretaste  of  its  rest.  The  taber- 
nacle of  God  is  with  men.  Even  here  the  blessed 
fellowship  of  saints  and  prophets,  of  martyrs  and 
apostles,  of  Christ  and  the  Father,  is  thrown 
open  to  us  :  the  feast  is  spread,  and  the  invita- 
tion is  sent  out  to  us.  We  are  all  bidden  guests, 
if  we  will  but  pat  on  the  wedding  garment  of 
goodness.  Even  here  wisdom  has  hewn  her 
pillara,  and  bnilded  her  temple.  "  Peace  on 
earth"  is  the  angel's  anthem — all  of  life  is  the 
sermon — all  of  faith  is  the  praise  ;  and  the  sen- 
tenee,  "  come  ye  blessed  of  my  father  inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you,"  is  its  benediction. 
The  Mediator's  spirit,  the  Comforter,  spreads  his 
healing  wings.  He  invites  all  his  erring  and 
tempted  and  striving  followers  to  gather  under  its 
shelter;  to  cast  down  their  bnrden ;  to  offer  the 
sacrifices  of  righteousness ;  to  confess,  and  be  for- 
given. 

Our  finite  days,  weeks,  years,  come  and  go. 
A  new  year  has  taken  us  already  into  its  train 
and  is  sweeping  us  on.  There  is  no  more  appro- 
priaie  sentiment  to  take  with  us,  and  march  with 
into  the  work  yet  before  us,  the  tasks  that  wait 
our  labor,  and  the  harvest  that  is  white  for  our 
reapng.  than  this  inspiring  one,  "Come  up 
hither,"  to  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  :  "  come 
up"  into  that  spiritual  eternity,  where  years  of 
conf  ict  have  no  beginning,  and  days  of  glory  no 
end ;  where  all  divisions  of  time  are  lost  in  the 
fulness  of  His  presence,  who  is  "  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day  and  for  ever." — Monthly  Rdiyiou* 
Magazine. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  19, 1866. 

The  following  article  from  the  Public  Ledger, 
on  "the  Power  of  the  Will  to  Control  Insanity," 
contains  some  valuable  hints  on  the  proper  sab- 
ordination  of  the  will,  thoughts  and  affections  to 
the  controlling  influence  of  that  Divine  Power, 
which  can  alone  preserve  the  mind  in  a  healthful 
condition. 

Wo  have  sometimes  heard  it  questioned, 
whether  any  person  is  perfectly  sane  at  all  times 
and  on  all  subjects.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  are 
literally  "  mad"  when  they  become  angry,  and 
more  when  they  are  in  love.  Much  learning 
maddens  the  few,  and  the  want  of  regular  mental 
employment  deranges  multitudes.  Strong  drink 
destroys  the  balance  of  the  victims,  of  some  for 
a  time,  of  others  permanently.      Riches  and 


poverty,  joy  and  sorrow,  politics  and  pleasure, 
religion  and  profanity,  have  all  their  victims. 
Every  extreme  of  life  has  produced  its  candi- 
dates for  the  insane  hospital,  while  a  far  greater 
portion  run  at  large,  pass  through  the  world  as 
sane,  which  they  are  on  most  subjects  and  at 
ordinary  times,  though  really  insane  on  one  or 
two  topics,  and  under  certain  circumstances. 
One  hardly  can  tell  where  to  draw  the  line,  or 
if  indeed  it  can  be  drawn ;  that  is,  if  any  one 
may  be  pronounced  always  perfectly  reasonable. 

1  n  crowded  cities  and  amrd  the  nervous  bustle 
of  dashinjf  interests,  passions  and  intellectual 
excitements,  all  men  are  more  or  less  diverted 
from  the  equilibrum  of  a  clear,  correct  judgment; 
and  at  certain  times  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
daily  straggle  and  duty  of  life  in  each  man,  to 
wrestle  against  incipient  or  temporary  disorder 
of  mental  action  in  some  form  or  other.  Many 
do  this  unoonsciou.-ily,  others  consciously,  but  se- 
cretly. It  would  be  well  for  mankind  if  it  were 
more  openly  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  wisdom 
and  duty  of  all  men  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  beginnings  of  many  peculiarities,  the  negleist 
of  which  may  plunge  them  into  unsoundness  of 
mind,  more  or  less  extensive  and  permanent. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  admirable  little  treatise 
was  published  in  London,  on  the  power  of  men 
to  control  insanity  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  It 
suggested  the  idea;  that  the  essence  of  vir- 
tue is  to  have  all  the  powers  of  thought  and 
affection  under  the  control  of  a  strong  and  vigor- 
ous will,  and  that  will  subjected  supremely  to  a 
sense  of  duty.     This  alone  is  true  sanity. 

The  habitual  indulgence  of  any  train  of 
thought — t.  e.,  the  concentration  of  the  mind 
upon  it— invariably  produces  a  certain  increased 
circulation  of  blood  in  some  portion  of  the  brain,  if 
not  in  the  whole.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  once 
trepanning  the  skull  of  a  man  who  had  met  with 
an  accident.  A  letter  was  suddenly  brought  in 
from  liis  wife,  and  as  he  read  it  the  increased 
pulsation  was  so  perceptible  that  the  excitement 
had  to  be  stopped.  Such  excitement,  often  re- 
newed, must  and  does  produce  a  habit  of  in- 
creased action  and  flow  of  blood  to  those  parts, 
in  other  words,  more  or  lesa  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  temporary,  sometimes  chronic. 
Let  this  only  go  on  for  years,  a  little  stronger 
each  time,  and,  finally,  there  must  be  a  settled 
disordered  action  of  some  portion  of  that  great 
nervous  centre — the  medium  through  which  the 
mind  acts.  And  thus,  at  length,  wherever  cer- 
tain associations  are  called  up,  they  instantly  ex- 
cite into  activity  that  chronic  and  deranged  ac- 
tion to  which  there  is  a  tendency. 

Persons  who  on  ordinary  subjects  are  remark- 
ably accurate  in  their  observations,  and  sound  in 
judgment,  will,  on  some  point  and  at  certain 
times,  manifest  a  strange  and  subtle  erroneous- 
ness  of  perception  or  of  judgment,  a  fatuity  of 
purpose  perfectly  nnaoooantable. 
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.The  chief  remedy  lies  within  a  man's  own 
self.  He  must,  at  the  outset,  be  made  aware  of 
the  danger  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  through  excessive  mental  action, 
or  concentrotion  of  the  mind  on  some  one  sub- 
ject. Let  every  man  look  this  danger  fully  in 
the  face,  for  it  is  one  to  which  all  are  liable,  and 
then  consider  how  he  can  best  and  mnstassuredly 
guard  against  and  overcome  it  in  his  own  case. 
A  little  watchfulness  and  experience  will  show 
any  resolute  man,  who  feels  himself  even  on  the 
verge  of  insanity,  various  methods  of  lessening 
cerebral  excitement  occusinncd  by  the  recurrence 
of  any  subject  or  class  of  subjects;  methods  that 
cannot  be  applied  by  anything  but  his  own  firm  J 
will.  I 

Besides,  the  consciousness  of  danger  from  over  I 
excitement  of  the  brain,  let  there  be  also  a  re- ! 
membrance  that  nearly  all  are  more  or  less  in- ! 
jured  by  it  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  on  ' 
some  subjects  to  which  their  thoughts  are  most ! 
addicted.  Let  each  then  struggle  against  it, ' 
conscious  that  where  understood  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  in  its  early  stages,  there  will  be  ! 
hardly  a  single  failure  of  success.  | 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  ia  to  set  before 
the  mind  itself,  a  motive  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  this  constant  self-control,  since  the  dis- 
ease consists  chiefly  in  a  fascination  of  the  im- 
agination by  the  objects  to  be  guarded  against.  . 
For  this  purpose,  a  supreme  sense  of  duty  to  a  ' 
man's  own  self,  to  his  family,  to  his  Maker,  can' 
alone  suffice.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  this  supreme 
sense  of  responsibility  controlling  all  the  powers, 
must  be  regarded  as  always  an  incipient  derange- 
ment, i,  e.,  an  abnormal  condition  of  mind  lead- 
ing to  all  other  follies,  and  itself  the  chief  in- 
sanity of  all. — Public  LeJyer. 

Report  of  the  Northern  Female  Aitnciation  for 
the  relief  of  tlie  Sick  and  Infirm  Poor. 

The  season  of  want  having  again  returned, 
when  the  suffering  poor  need  the  superfluities 
of  the  rich ;  when  the  aged,  and  sick,  and  help- 
less infancy,  must  needs  be  clothed' from  the  in- 
olemeni  blasts  of  winter.  We  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  again  to  enter  upon  our  annual  labor  of 
love  apd  in  proportion  to  our  limited  means  relieve 
the  most  urgent  wants,  and  thus  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  such  as  are  brought  under  our  im- 
mediate notice  and  care. 

To  our  Subscribers  we  offer  the  following  re- 
port of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  last  year. 
Received  from  Subscribers  and  donors,  $221  75 
From  the  City  collection  for  the  Poor,  50  00 
Twelfth  Ward  collection,  50  00 

A  Benevolent.Institutiou,  30  00 

Lot  of  Trimmings,  4  50 


Twenty-five  dollars  of  the  money  received  from 
the  Twelfth  Ward  was  expended  in  the  same. 

Nine  hundred  and  fifty  G-arments  were  dia- 

tributed,  many  of  them  made  np  by  the  members 

of  the  Association  and  the  assistance  of  their 

friends  ;  some  Groceries  were  furnished  the  sick. 

Maky  Beans,  Secretary. 

12lh  tno.  2d,  1855. 


•356  25 
Also  60  pairs  Shoes,  110  yards  Chinti;  several 
pairs  Stockings  and  Scarfs. 


From  the  Wrttminiter  aod  Korelgn  Quarlcrlj  Rerkv. 
BELF-EDt'CATION. 

Every  a<;e  has  its  watchward  and  panacea  for 
the  evils  of  life,  but  seldom  is  its  full  import  or 
due  application  known  to  the  men  of  the  age 
who  use  it.  "  Education"  has  been  the  cry  of 
thi:i  century ;  but  who  shall  we  find  to  tell  lis 
what  education  really  means  7  It  would  be 
wearisome  to  go  over  the  various  notions  which 
that  word  conveys  to  men  of  different  sects  and 
opinions,  and  might  haply  awaken  laughter  over 
a  fact  far  too  melancholy  to  admit  of  mirth  ;  for 
if  education  really  be  the  panacea  for  all  human 
ills,  and  no  two  individnals  have  yet  agreed  as  to 
what  education  is,  we  are  still  struggling  on  in 
darkness,  and  the  activity  of  the  last  fifty  years 
may  have  led  us  astray  instead  of  advancing  as 
on  our  way.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  the  best  clue 
to  the  definition  by  attending  to  the  derivation 
of  the  word.  Education  is  assuredly  a  drawing 
out  of  what  is  already  in  the  being  subjected  tu 
it,  not  the  impressing  a  fresh  character ;  it  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  education  consists  in  perfect- 
ing the  natural  faculties.  The  only  legitimate 
inquiry,  therefore,  is,  what  is  the  process  by 
which  these  faculties  may  be  best  drawn  oat  ? 
and  this  short  preliminary  inquiry,  we  think,  re- 
moves a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  in  judging 
between  the  various  theories  on  the  subject,  and 
may  help  to  clear  away  some  of  the  miatsof  {»e> 
judice  which  obscure  it.  We  have  believed  too 
long  that  a  certain  amount  of  information  in- 
serted into  a  passive  recipient  was  education,  and 
have  crammed  our  intellectual  prize  oxea  into 
obesity  rather  than  strength.  It  is  a  mistake  of 
the  most  mischievous  kind,  and  we  arc  beginning 
to  feel  its  effects  in  the  dead  level  to  which  it 
has  reduced  the  higher  orders,  and  in  the  hebetised 
intellects  of  the  lower.  Take  a  boy,  for  instance, 
of  the  higher  class  from  a  public  school,  stuffed 
most  creditably  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics, in  a  fair  way  to  take  honors  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  set  down  by  his  teachers  as  a  very 
prpmising  youth.  What  is  his  education  T  Is 
it  not  rather  gained  among  his  companions  than 
from  his  tutors  ?  From  his  companions  he  will 
take  up  his  opinions  and  his  manners  ;  among 
them,  and  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed  at  that  early  age,  his  character  will  be 
formed ;  for  among  them  he  will  have  learned  to 
wbh  for ;  and  to  become  something,  either  gond 
or  evil;  while  his  school  studies  wUl  at  beat  have 
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given  him  the  key  of  kaowledge,  but  seldom  the 
wuh  to  use  it. 

No  doabt  exceptions  will  occur,  but  of  the 
number  so  oarefullj,  naj,  paiDfally,  instructed 
in  the  language  of  Greece  and  Rome,  how  many 
are  there  who  have  learned  to  put  in  practice  any 
of  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers,  a  portion  of 
whose  writings  they  have  "  done,"  not  compre- 
hended ?  or  who  have  gained  from  the  historians 
whose  works  they  have  been  called  upon  to  con- 
strue, any  lessons  in  politics  which  may  enable 
ihem  to  correct  the  crude  notions  of  the  present 
by  the  experience  of  former  ages  ?  The  truth 
is,  that  the  real  education  of  the  child  begins 
long  before  he  takes  his  place  on  the  forms  of  the 
school :  it  is  commenced  in  the  nursery,  carried 
on,  perhaps,  in  the  stable,  but  certainly  not  mnch 
forwarded  by  the  drudgery  of  lessons  which  he 
hates,  and  never  thinks  about  afler  they  are  over. 
It  is  the  with  of  the  young  mind  which  first 
trains  the  faculties :  the  wish  to  speak  comes 
when  it  is  perceived  that  by  spraking  some  ad- 
vantage will  bo  gained ;  and  the  child  soon  learns 
to  fashion  the  tender  organs  to  articulate  sounds 
however,  difficult  the  first  attempt:  the  wish  to 
know,  in  like  manner,  would  be  followed  by 
knowledge,  for  the  wish  is  the  condition  on  nhicb 
all  good  is  accorded  to  us,  and  if  wo  do  not  seek 
wo  do  not  have.  The  fault,  then,  rests  with  the 
parents  in  the  first  instance,  who  have  not  culti- 
vated in  the  child's  mind  the  wish  to  know  the 
things  which  they  send  him  to  school  to  learn. 
The  influence  of  home  has  been  paramount  for 
several  yean,  and  those  years,  too,  in  which  the 
future  character  is  formed;  and  according  to  what 
these  influences  have  been,  will  bo  the  use  made 
of  the  tools,  put  into  his  hands  by  the  school- 
master and  the  tutor.  Yet  the  mere  putting 
these  tools  into  his  hands  without  an  endeavor  to 
teach  him  the  use  of  them,  is,  by  the  great  mass 
of  parents,  beld  to  be  education ;  and  the  youth 
who  has  never  had  one  principle  instilled  into  his 
niind,  who  has  been  taught  toconsider  his  learn- 
ing merely  as  the  means  of  "getting  on,"  and 
who  consequently  runs  wild  at  college,  disgraces 
bis  family,  and  ruins  himself,  is  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  inmate  depravity  of  human  nature; 
for  "  he  had  had  such  an  excellent  education," 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  by  his 
careful  father,  turned  out  a  scamp.  Uis  real 
education  was  pmb.ibly  what  was  given  him  in 
the  stable  and  the  servants'  hall  at  home,  the 
wine  party  and  the  boaring-match  at  school  and 
c-uUege.  We  do  not  put  too's  into  the  hands  of 
au  artisan  without  long  instruction  and  practice 
ill  the  arts  of  nsing  them  ;  but  we  seem  to  fancy 
that  a  legislator  wants  less  training  than  a  joiner, 
and  that  the  brain,  that  finest  of  all  organs,  needs 
less  practice  th-.in  the  hand  to  enable  it  to  do  its 
work.  The  y  uili,  even  if  he  do  not  run  the 
villi  career  Vii  have  supposed,  comes  for(h  at^cr 
Lisso  called  "cJacatiou,"slnS'cd  torcpbiiou  with 


undigested  knowledge,  which  fares  as  other  un- 
digested matters  are  apt  to  do,  and  is  rejected  be- 
cause it  has  been  thrast  into  the  stomach  in  too 
bard  a  lump  to  be  healthily  assimilated.  The 
dearth  of  great  minds  and  able  men  among  us  is 
the  stern  comment  of  God  and  nature  on  the  un- 
wholesome system. 

In  our  schools  for  the  poor,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  reason  tocoinpkin  of  undue  repletion; 
but  the  boy  is  usually  left  no  less  ignorant  than 
bis  young  master  of  the  objei  t  and  end  of  what 
little  knowledge  he  does  acquire.  He  is  marched 
into  the  school  in  a  military  &tep,  made  to  repeat 

catechisms  which  he  cannot  understand, 

to  spend  long  bouts  in  acquiring  the  mysteries 
of  letters  and  figures  printed  and  written,  for 
which  he  can  see  no  use,  since  the  sounds  pro- 
duced by  their  combination  are  for  the  most  part 
unintelligible  to  him,  not  being  those  of  his 
patois  ;  and  having  been  drilled  in  the  goose-step 
and  the  catechisms,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of 
the  multiplication-table,  for  five-or  six  years,  he 
also  is  turned  out  of  the  handf  of  the  school 
master  "  well  educated,"  according  to  the  views 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  the  committee 
of  gentlemen  subscribers.  The  result  of  this 
kind  of  training  is,  that  when  released  from  the 
wearisome  drudgery  of  the  school,  the  boy  escapep 
to  pursue  and  finish  his  education  in  the  cow- 
yard  and  the  wood,  or,  may  be,  the  work-shop 
or  the  barrack ;  and  having  been  thoroughly 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  all  that  was  taught 
him  so  unpleasantly,  he  uses  no  more  of  it  than 
affords  him  pleasure  or  profit,  and  that  is  seldom 
much ;  for  though  he  was  made  to  learn  words, 
he  knows  not  how  to  use  them ;  and  though  he 
may  have  passed  through  two  or  three  rules  of 
arithmetic,  he  has  no  notion  of  their  application; 
and  even  if  be  have  learned  a  few  facts  of  history 
or  science,  nothing  has  been  done  to  enable  these 
facts  to  ripen  into  practical  knowledge  ;  while  aa 
for  the  religions  and  moral  training  which  is  so 
much  insisted  on,  he  has  never  been  invited  to 
exercise  his  mind  for  one  moment  on  the  subject 
of  any  of  the  great  question:^  which  so  deeply 
interest  mankind.  Every  thing  hus  been  settled 
for  him  dogmatically.  What  his  parents  believe, 
he  is  required  to  believe,  or  rather  to  repeat,  on 
pain  of  a  flogging  ;  and  great  truths  which  have 
afforded  life  long  thought  to  sages,  are  repeated 
trippingly  and  thoughtlessly  by  children  who 
have  never  thought  about  them  at  all ;  have  never 
fult  a  wish  to  be  informed,  and  never  will,  until 
something  occurs  to  uwaken  thought,  and  if  that 
something  do  not  come  early  enough  in  life  to 
form  the  character,  most  probably  when  difficul- 
ties arise,  the  gin-shop  rather  than  the  Bible 
will  be  the  resort  of  the  well  trained  alumnus  of 
the  national  school.  That  this  is  no  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  evils  attending  our  present  system 
of  so  called  education  for  the  lower  classes  ia  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  facts  of  the  last  census,  as 
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published  by  authorif; ;  and  no  one  who  bad 
closely  observed  what  was  passing  around  him 
was  at  all  surprised  at  that  statement.  All 
thinkers  have  seen  the  evil :  many  have  set  their 
shoulders  stoutly  to  the  wheel  to  remedy  it,  and  so 
much  has  been  done,  that  it  has  Icftno  question  as 
to  what  is  possible  in  the  WHy  of  real  and  fructify- 
ing education.  The  difiiculty  is  to  persuade 
the  un-thinking  part  of  the  public,  which  un- 
luckily forms  the  majority,  to  see  it. 

There  is  in  human  nature  during  early  child- 
hood so  much  aptitude  for  receiving  impressions, 
80  much  of  inquisitive  curiosity,  so  much  activity 
of  mind,  in  short,  that  whenever  the  slightest 
encouragement  is  given,  knowledge  is  'snught  as 
an  amusement  and  a  delight;  and  if  a  child  has 
been  allowed  to  be  the  companion  of  well  informed 
persons,  who  have  duly  answered  all  his  questions 
for  the  first  seven  years,  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  great  principles  of  phy  sicd,  morals,  or  religion 
which  will  not  have  been  established  in  bis  mind 
without  fatigue  or  any  consciousness  of  a  strain 
upon  the  facnlties ;  for  a  child  will  no  more  a«k 
for  information  when  he  is  weary,  than  he  will 
ask  for  food  when  he  has  had  a  sufficient  meal. 
Whenever  we  can  trace  back  the  career  of  great 
men  to  their  early  years,  we  generally  find  that 
they  have  had  a  well-judging  and  clever  mother 
or  teacher,  by  whose  lively  and  affectionate  dis- 
course they  have  early  had  their  faculties  pleasura- 
bly  excited,  and  the  wish  for  intellectual  progress 
awakened ;  and  as  during  these  first  years  the 
brain  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  the  impressions  then 
made  on  the  child  become  the  tastes  of  the  man, 
like  letters  cut  on  the  bark  of  trees,  which  widen 
but  are  not  obliterated  by  the  lapse  of  years ;  our 
tastes  arc  in  fact  our  character.  But  what  is  the 
fate  of  the  great  majority  of  children  who  are 
bom  into  the  world  ?  The  poor  man's  child,  we 
can  easily  perceive,  must  be  deprived  of  all 
chance  of  gaining  intellectual  activity  from  in- 
tercourse with  his  parents  or  neighbors,  for  both 
parents  and  neighbors  in  most  localities  are  coarse 
and  ignorant,  and  thus  the  first  years  are  almost 
wholly  thrown  away  ;  questions  are  not  asked  be- 
cause the  objects  which  might  awaken  curiosity 
are  few,  and  the  gossip  of  tho  village  is  all  that 
they  hear.  The  school,  therefore,  ought  to 
remedy  this  by  exhibiting  all  kinds  of  now  ob- 
jects, and  surrounding  the  first  steps  in  the  path 
of  knowledge  with  flowers.  But  we  have  seen 
bow  the  generality  of  schools  are  constituted:  bare 
walls,  thumbed  lesson  books,  a  slate  hnng  roftnd 
the  neck  covered  with  wretched  scrawls,  the  cane 
and  the  strap ;  such  are  the  usual  constituents 
of  a  county  school ;  and  how  these  are  to  awaken 
a  love  of  learning,  or  satisfy  it  if  any  accidental 
circumstances  have  awakened  it,  our  readers  can 
judge  from  what  they  daily  see. 

But  this,  it  will  be  said,  is  inseperable  from 
the  station  in  life  in  which  these  children  are 
bom.    The  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  social 


fabric  make  knowledge  of  a  higher  kind  unneces- 
sary to  the  poor  man.  It  is  not  in  a  country 
where  a  Faraday  lectures  to  applauding  princes  ; 
where  a  Dalton  by  his  commanding  intellect  con- 
quered for  himself  a  prouder  place  than  here- 
ditary Bobles  could  command ;  where,  in  short, 
talent  has  grown  up  from  every  rank  and  every 
locality ;  it  is  not  in  such  a  country  that  this 
argument  should  be  used  :  but  for  the  monacnt 
it  shall  be  granted.  What  is  the  effect  on  the 
class  for  whom  the  good  things  of  knowledge  ara 
to  be  reserved  ?  Domestic  servants  are  taken 
from  this  helot  race  ;  they  have  been  drilled  duly 
into  civility  and  obedience  at  the  national  school, 
can  write,  and  keep  an  account;  and  if  females, 
have  added  thereto  the  use  of  the  needle ;  they 
are  of  course  accomplished  for  their  station,  and 
accordingly  one  of  these  "  very  excellent  ser- 
vants" is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  nursey.  The 
precious  years  where  the  character  is  taking  its 
bent  and  the  constitution  its  tendencies,  are  in 
most  families  spent  in  the  society  and  under  the 
care  of  persons  ignorant  of  every  principle  of 
science,  whose  conversation  is  at  best  idle  gossip, 
and  often  something  much  worse ;  whose  notions 
on  every  subject  are  narrow ;  whose  attention  is 
confined  to  their  own  small  concerns ;  who  are 
incapable  of  answering  a  question  if  asked,  and 
avoid  the  confession  of  ignorance  by  a  testy  re- 
ply. Thus  the  child  leaves  the  nursery  very 
little  wiser  in  the  last  year  than  the  first,  know- 
ing nothing  of  pleasure  in  intellectual  exercise, 
and  connecting  in  his  own  secret  soul,  instruc- 
tion with  weariness,  and  knowledge  with  dull 
dry  lessons. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  will  be  seen  some- 
times a  child  left  wholly  to  the  education  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  whose  mind  has  been  awakened 
to  observe,  because  there  was  amusement  in  the 
emplnyment.  Without  going  all  the  length  of 
Rousseau's  theory  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  child  to  whom  every  thing  hus  been  taught 
before  he  sought  to  know  it,  is  likely  to  remain 
an  ignoramus,  and  that  tho  wise  teacher  will 
raiherstrive  to  excite  curiosity  than  demand  learn- 
j  ing  from  the  very  young.  If  a  child  be  set  to 
do  a  day's  work  like  a  laborer,  hi^  health  will 
suffer  from  tho  long  continued  exertion  ;  for  the 
instinct  of  childhood  dictates  a  fitful  activity  al- 
ternating with  sleep  and  rest.  The  brain  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law  as  the  other  natural  organs, 
and,  if  nature  be  consulted,  will  do  its  work  by 
the  same  irregular  movements ;  now  eager  for 
novelty  and  striving  to  open  fresh  adits  to  know- 
ledge, now  weary  and  unwilling  to  apply-  If 
this  law  of  nature  were  attended  to  in  early  youth, 
by  the  parent  or  home  teachers  of  the  child,  he 
would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  knowledge 
without  fatigue  or  inconvenience,  and  will  rather 
seek  than  shrink  from  the  lessons  of  the  school, 
if  they  were,  as  they  ought  to  be,  rational,  and 
coBScqueitly,  interesting.     It  is  with  the  mind 
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M  with  ih«  body ;  food  may  be  snpplicd,  bat  if 
there  be  no  appetite  it  will  be  useless ;  for  if  it  be 
forced  down  the  throut  when  the  stomach  is  not 
fitted  to  receive  it,  the  substances  thus  thrust  in 
will  not  be  assimilated,  and  the  body,  conse- 
quently, will  not  be  nourished.  The  art  of  the 
tutor,  then,  consists,  not  in  driving  into  his  pupil 
a  certain  amount  of  acquirement,  as  a  carpenter 
would  drive  a  nail,  bat  in  awakening  the  facul- 
ties so  far  as  to  induce  the  child  to  seek  infor- 
mation, and  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  to  educate 
himself.  But  the  tutor,  or  tbe  school-master, 
under  whom  mapy  boys  are  placed,  finds  such  an 
attention  to  character  troublesome :  bis  task  is 
Tendered  more  difficult  by  previous  neglect ;  and 
he  is  too  apt  to  enforce  the  completion  of  the 
lesson  by  severity,  without  considering  whether 
it  is  duly  digested  so  as  to  afford  wholesome  nutri- 
ment to  the  mind.  He  succeeds,  at  last,  in  carry- 
ing his  point ;  the  lesson  is  done,  but  the  book  is 
hated,  and  the  first  step  in  guch  education  is  thus 
accomplished — that  of  giving  a  complete  distaste 
to  everything  that  the  pupil  is  thus  eompelled  to 
learn. 

(To  b«  coDtlaved.) 


THE  ANNOTAtED  PARAQRAPH  BIBLE. 
Concluded  from  page  RTB. 

But  there  is  another,  a  more  general  and 
plausible,  objection  to  the  alteration  of  our  Com- 
mon Version : — it  ought  not  to  be  touched,  be- 
cause it  has,  for  centuries,  been  held  in  rever- 
ence by  tbe  people.  We  admit  tbe  fact.  It  has 
obtained,  and  most  deservedly  so,  tbe  deep  and 
affectionate  reverence  of  our  Proteetant  popula- 
tion ;  but  how  is  that  any  reason  against  its  being 
rendered  more  worthy  of  the  deep  and  affection- 
ate reverence  with  which  they  regard  it?  If 
that  is  due  to  the  most  accurate  and  complete 
translation  of  the  inspired  writings,  which,  on 
tlie  whole,  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  unlearned  disciples  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  if  tboir  reverence  attaches  to  its  admitted 
errors  and  deficiencies, — such  a  feeling  is  not 
pious  but  superstitious;  and  it  ought  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  deferred  to  as  an  impediment  in 
the  way  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  an  improved 
edition  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  classes,  as  an 
instance  of  ignorance  and  folly,  with  the  popish 
priest's  obstinate  adherence  to  his  old  mumpsi- 
mus,  which  has  been  a  jest  among  Protestants 
ever  since  the  first  dawn  of  tt^e  Beformation. 
They  who  would  resist  the  elifiination  of  the 
palpable  mistakes,  and  the  acknowlged  imperfec- 
tions of  our  Knglish  Bible  from  an  apprehension 
of  offending  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people, 
are  guilty  of  a  pious  fraud,  whym,  though  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  guilt,  ranks  in  |^e  same  vicious 
category  with  the  practice  of  the  Bomanist,  who 
leods  his  snpport  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  belief 
in  fiotitioos  relies,  or  endem^grs  t^ sustain 
the  &ith  of  his  flock  bj  the  «>]|itrit^De  of  a 


fraudulent  miracle.  In  dealing  with  a  book,  of 
which  Divine  truth  is  the  argument,  nothing 
ought  to  be  regarded  but  the  means  of  rendering 
it  tbe  most  distinct  and  perfect  reflection  of  that 
truth ;  and  if  our  present  translation  do  not 
afford  such  a  distinct  and  perfect  reflection,  it 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  continuous 
and  careful  revision,  till  it  shall.  But  even  sup- 
posing that  this  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
immaculate  excellence  of  the  English  Bible  were 
as  deeply  impressed  and  generally  diffused  as 
some  of  us  imagine :  knd  that,  hitherto,  we  have 
evinced  a  salutary  caution  in  respecting  it,  the 
time  for  such  forbearance  has  now  ceased.  The 
popular  belief  in  its  perfection  must  gradually 
fade  away  before  the  cheap  dis.seminatioD  of  such 
works  88  that  of  which  the  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article,  and  in  every  page  of 
which  some  error  .of  the  translation  is  exposed 
and  an  amendment  suggested.  For  instance,  in 
the  819tb  page,  which  contains  no  more  than 
seventeen  verses  of  tbe  8th  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
we  meet  with  the  following  corrections:— 
Text.—'  Shall  tbey  fall  and  not  arise? 

Shall  be  tura  away  and  not  retnm?" 
yhtt. — 'These  are  prorrrbial  qurstions,'  "  Will  not 
tboie  wbo  M\  try  to  rise  ?    Will  uot  oae  who  baa  taken 
a  wrong  course  tnra  back  7  " 
Tact. — '  The  crane  aod  tbe  swallow.' 

(Jeremiah,  viii.  t.) 
Note. — *  Rather  "  tbe  swallow  and  tbe  crane.'' ' 
Text. — '  Lo,  certainly  In  vain  made  he  it  (•'.  e.  tbe 
Law) ; 

'The  pen  of  tbe  scribes  \a  in  vain.' 

{Jeremiah,  viil.  8.) 
Note.—^  Hatber,  "  Bnt  heboid  the  false  pen  of  tbe 
scribes  bath  turned  it  into  falsehood." 

Text. — '  When  I    would    comfort    myself  against 
sorrow, 
My  heart  is  faint  in  me.' 

{Jeremiah,  viii.  18.) 
Note.— '  Bather,  "  My  joy  witbio  me  i«  sorrow,  ny 
heart  within  me  is  faint." ' 
Text. — 'Bebo!d  the  voice  of  tbe  cry  of  tbe  daughter 
of  my  people, 
Because  of  them  that  dwell  in  a  far  coantry. 
{Jeremiah,  viil.  19.) 
Note. — '  Ritber, "  Of  tbe  daogbter  of  my  people  froai 
a  fftr country."' 

These  alterations  are  not,  perhaps,  of  any  very 
material  consequence,  but  they  are  all  found  in 
the  same  page,  to  which  we  casually  turned,  and 
which  affords  no  more  than  a  fair  xample  of  the 
rest.  The  corrections  proposed  in  this  book  are 
multitudinous.  They  are  also,  fur  the  most  part, 
very  judicious ;  and  their  appearance  in  a  work 
of  this  de-scriptioB  not  only  proves  that  our  Com- 
mon Version  requires  a  diligent  revision,  but  that 
tbe  great  body  of  the  people  are  aware  of  it,  and 
that  their  trust  in  its  perfection,  which  has  been 
so  long  opposed  against  every  suggestion  of  im- 
provement, can  no  longer  be  alleged  as  a  pretext 
for  delaying  the  attempt.  No  over-weening  con- 
fidence in  the  English  Bible ,  even  if  it  now  ex- 
isted, could  be  long  preserved  in  face  of  the  ex- 
hibition, which  'the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible' 
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sets  in  a  popular  form  before  as,  of  the  wrong 
version  iu  the  text  and  the  right  version  in  the 
note.  Bat  whatever  coarse  our  ecclesiastical 
a.athoritics  may  pursue,  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  the  Bible  wiil  not  long  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  its  present  mutilated  and  uDsatinfactory 
condition.  Whatever  the  public  may  demand, 
will,  in  seme  shape,  be  supplied.  The  move, 
now  taken  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  will 
not  end  in  the  present  publication.  The  mors 
the  Committee  of  Management  dare,  the  more  ad- 
venturong  will  they  grow  in  darin^r.  After  no 
very  long  interval  from  the  completion  of  the 
Bible,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  reading  of  the 
text  and  of  the  notes  change  places,  and  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  appearing 
under  the  auspices  and  from  the  press  of  the 
Tract  Society. 

Yet,  this  is  an  evil  which  we  most  earnestly 
deprecate.  AVith  all  our  anxiety  to  witness  the 
issue  of  a  corrected  translation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  which,  we  believe,  would  most  power- 
fully serve  to  direct  attention  to  them,  and 
produce  among  ns  the  most  wholesome  kind  of 
religious  revival ;  we  should  deeply  regret  to 
fiud  it  attempted  without  authority,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  unlearned  society,  and  under  the 

direction  of  an  anonymous  editor 

What  we 

should  desire  would  be  to  see  such  a  company  of 
erudited  persons  appointed  by  the  Royal  Head 
of  the  Anglican  Church  for  the  execution  of  the 
task  required,  as  were  selected  by  James  the 
First,  for  the  last  revision  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
—but  with  this  addition,  that  tbey  should  con- 
stitute a  permanent  commission  ;  that  when  any 
vacancy  occurred  in  their  body,  a  successor 
should  be  chosen  iu  his  place,  from  among  the 
most  eminent  Hebrew  aod  Greek  and  English 
scholars  of  the  Kingdom ;  and,  that  the  import- 
ant office  of  guarding,  superintending,  and  per- 
fecting the  text  of  the  Inspired  Writings,  both 
in  the  original  languages  and  in  the  translation, 
should  be  committed  to  their  charge.  In  the 
performance  of  these  sacred  duties,  they  would 
be  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  every  discovery 
for  the  purification  of  the  original ;  ti>  suggest 
such  improvements  in  the  translation,  as  might 
best  serve  to  disseminate  among  the  ignorant 
the  benefit  of  their  researches ;  and,  above  all, 
to  publi^•h  from  lime  to  time,  and  at  no  long  in- 
tervals, under  the  sanction  of  their  joint  authori- 
ty, improved  editions  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
English  Scriptures.  By  the  help  of  Divine 
Providenue  to  the  laborers  of  so  competent  a 
body,  we  might  reasonably  hope  to  find  ourselves 
eventually  in  possession  of  such  a  version  of  the 
Bible  as  should  correctly  represent  the  sense  of 
its  inspired  authors ;  and  we  do  most  seriously 
believe,  that  the  piety  of  the  people  would  in- 
crease, and  their  unchristian  differences  dimin- 
ish, as  the  sense  of  the  authorities  to  which  they 


all  appeal  was  set  more  fiilly  and  distinotly  and 
accurately  before  them. — Edinburgh  Reviem. 


FBIEXDLT  WORDO. 

Beader,  tboa  and  I  are  gleaaers. 
Id  tba  harvest-field  of  Time ; 

Day  b;  day  the  grata  is  ripeniiig 
For  a  aannier  clime. 

Whether,  ia  the  early  morning, 

Going  forth  with  busy  feet. 
Or,  as  weary  laborers,  resting 

'Mid  the  noon-day  heat, 
Let  us  etrive  wiih  cheertnl  spitlt 

Each  onr  duty  to  fulfil. 
Till  the  time  of  harreat,  subject 

To  the  Muter's  will. 

Let  ua  garner  op  sweet  memories. 

Bound  aroand  with  ties  ot  love, 
Pieaaant  thoughts,  to  cheer  the  pathway 

To  oar  home  above ; 
Trusting  that  these  precions  gleanings, 

Bound  thus  well,  with  loving  hand, 
May  in  golden  sheaves  be  gathered 

To  the  spirit- land. 
Arthur'i  Homt  Magatiru  for  1852. 


I'M  OLD  TO-DAT. 
An  aged  man,  on  reaching  his  aeventietb  birtb-lV' 
like  one  surprised,  paced  bis  bouse,  ezclaining— i  f* 
an  old  man  I 

I  wake  at  laat ;  I've  dreamed  too  long. 

Wbere  are  my  three  acore  years  and  ten  1 
kly  eye  is  keen,  my  limbs  are  etrong  ; 

I  well  might  vie  with  younger  man. 
The  world,  its  pasEiona  and  ita  atrife, 

la  passing  from  my  grasp  away. 
And  though  the  pulae  seema  full  of  life, 

••  I'm  old  to-day— I'm  old  to-day." 

Strange  that  I  never  felt,  before, 

That  I  had  almoat  reached  my  goal. 
My  bark  ia  neartag  death's  dark  ahure ; 

Life'a  waters  far  behind  me  toll; 
And  yet  I  love  their  murmuring  awell,— 

Their  diatant  breakera'  proud  array, — 
And  must  I,— can  I  say  "Farewell  T" 

"  I'm  old  to-day — I'm  old  to-day." 

Tbia  house  ia  mine,  and  these  broad  laadi 

That  slumber  'neatb  yon  fervid  sky  ; 
Ton  brooklet,  leaping  o'er  the  aanda. 

Hath  olten  met  my  boyish  eye. 
I  loved  those  monntaina  when  a  child  ; 

They  ttill  look  young  in  green  arra^  j— 
Ye  rocky  cliHa,  ye  anmmits  wild, 

"I'm  old  to-day— I'm  old  to-day  I" 

'Twizt  yesterday's  chort  faonra  and  mc, 

A  mighty  gnlf  hath  intervened. 
A  man  witb  nea  I  seemed  to  be — 

But  DOW,  'lia  mi>ei  1  should  be  weaned 
From  all  my  kind  ;  frum  kindrtd  deur; 

From  those  deep  skies, — that  laudsi-apegay ; 
From  hopes  and  jars  I've  chciiiibt'il  li«re  ;— 

<•  I'm  old  to-d«y— I'm  old  to-day  I" 

0  man  of  years,  while  earth  rrcctes. 
Look  fvrvur</,  upward,  not  behind  I 

WbJMdoat  ihou  lean  on  brokrn  reeds  7 
W^  Elilt  with  earthly  fettera  biud 
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Thine  ardent  tool  7    God  give  it  wings, 
'Mid  higher,  purer  joy*  to  stmy  I 

In  bearen  no  happy  tpirit  sing* 
"  I'm  old  to-day— I'm  old  to-day." 

Chrutian  Btgkter. 


THB    FATE  OF   SIR 


JOHN    FRANKLIN 
PAETT. 


AND   HIS 


cannot  recapitulate  the  perils  escaped,  and  pri- 
vatiuns  endured,  bj  tbe  brave  band,  while  seek- 
ing to  Gnd  traces  of  their  countrymen  who  bad 
perished  on  these  desolate  shores.     Three  times 
they  providentially  escaped  being  "nipped,"  as 
Mr.  Stewart  expressed  it,  or  crashed   between 
moving  mountains  of  ice.     At  last  on  Montreal 
Island,   where   their  explorations    oomnienrcd, 
they  found  snow-shoes,  known  to  be  of  English 
make,  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Stanley,  who  was 
surgeon  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  ship,  the  Erebus, 
cut  in  them  by  a  knife.     Afterwards  they  found 
on  the  same  Island  a  boat  bcloaging  to  the  Frank- 
lin expedition,  with  the  name  "Terror"  still 
distinctly  visible.     A  piece  of  this  boat  contain- 
ing this  name  was  brought  along  with  him  by 
Mr.   Stewart.      Among  the    Esquimaux  were 
found  iron  kettles  corresponding  in  shape  and 
size  with  those  furnished  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion, and  bearing  the  mark  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.    Other  articles  known  (o  have  belong- 
ed to  tbe  expedition,  were  obtained  from  the 
Esquimaux,  aud  brought  by  the  party  for  deposit 
with  the  British  government,     ^o  bodies,  how- 
ever, were  found.  Or  traces  of  any.     The  report 
of  the  Esquimaux  was,   that  one   man  died  oo 
.Montreal  Island,   and  that  the  balance  of  tho 
party  wandered  on  the  beach  of  the  main  land 
opposite,  until,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  starva- 
tion, they,  oue  by  one,  laid  themselves  down  and 
died  t«o. 

The  Esquimaux  reported  further  that  Indians 
far  to  the  North  of  theiu,  who  had  seen  the  ships 
<if  Franklin's  party,  aud  visited  ihom,  stated  that 
tht-y  had  both  been  crushed  between  the  ice- 
bergs.    Mr.  Stewart  took  e.<tpecial  pains  to  ascer- 


The  report  of  Dr.  Rac,  as  to  the  perishing  of 
the  last  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  near  Back 
River,  is  fully  confiriued  by  the  arrival  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Anderson,  two  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  were  sent  out  to  ascertain  what 
they  could  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  St. 
Paul's  Pwneer,  of  Deo.  12  th,  says  : 

Mr.  Stewart,  with  a  party  of  fourteen  men, 
therefore,  started  from  his  post,  the  Carlton 
House,  in  bV  North  latitude,  on  tbe  7th  day  of 
February,  18A5,  and  proocded  to  FortChipewyan, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Athabasca,  in  latitude  58° 
North,  at  which  point  they  arrived  on  the  5tb 
day  of  March.  It  had  been  determined  to  make 
tbe  trip  to  the  Arctic  Sea  by  water,  so  far  as  was 
practicable,  and  the  parly,  therefore  remained  at 
this  post  until  the  26th  May,  busily  engaged  in 
constructing  boats,  and  making  other  preparations 
for  their  dreary  journey.  At  that  date  tho  par- 
ty left  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  journeyed  by  canoe 
on  tho  Peace  river,  which  connects  Lake  Atha> 
basca  with  Slave  Lake,  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  till,  on 
the  30th  day  of  May,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Beso- 
Intion  which  is  situated  on  an  island  in  Slave 
Lake,  about  laUtudc  61°  Noflth. 

At  Fort  Resolution  the  party  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  who,  with  Mr.  Stewart,  had  been    certain  whether  the  party  had  come  to  their 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition.  |  jgati,  by  fair  means  or  foul.     But  to  every  in 


Here  auother  delay  was  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-organizati«n,  and  making  the  la.st  prepara- 
tions, before  attempting  to  penetrate  the  inter- 
minable frozen  North.  The^o  arrangements 
completed,  tho  party  started  out  on  tlie2'.^nd  day 
of  June,  for  tho  head  of  Great  Fish  river,  or  as 
it  is  known  on  the  map.  Back  river,  in  latitude 
about  64"  N  >rth.  Thenc*  they  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  Mr. 
Stewart  represents  the  navigation  of  this  river 
as  exceedingly  dangerous — being  obstructed  by 
over  one  hundred  difficult  rapids.  Over  all  those, 
however,  with  nothing  moro  substantial  than 
birch  bark  canoes,  they  passed  in  safety,  and  ar- 
rived at  its  mouth  on  the  30th  of  July. 

Here  they  met  with  Esquimaux,  who  corrobo- 
rated tho  Reports  of  Dr.  Rue,  and  directed  them 
to  Montreal  Island,  a  short-  distance  from  tho 
mouth  of  Back  river,  as  tbe  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions,  they  wero  to  commence 
minute  exploration.  From  this  time  nntil  the 
9tb  of  August,  the  party  wero  industriously  en- 
gaged in  searches  on  the  Island,  and^  tbe  main 
laud,  between  87"  and  GO"  North  iWude.    We 


quiry,  the  Esquimaux  protested  that  they  had 
died  of  starvation.     Gathering  together  the  relics 
found,  the  party  set  out  on  their  return  on  tho 
9lh  day  of  August  last.     The  return  route  did 
not  vary  very  materially  from  that  taken  on  their 
way   north.      Mr.    Stewart    has   occupied  the 
whole  time  since  in  reaching  our  city — having 
come  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Hiver  country,  and 
having  been  absent  in  all  about  ten  months.  Mr. 
Stewart  left   St.  Paul  yesterday  en  nmte  to  tho 
Hudson's  Hay  head-quarters,  at  Lachinc,  Canada, 
to  subu.it  an* account  of  his  adventures. 
The  Mhinesotian,  of  Deo.  12th,  says: 
Mr.  Stewart  started  with  forty  voyageurs  and 
arrived  at  Slave  Lake  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  proceeded  up  one  of  the  streams 
that  flow  into  that  body  of  water  from  a  north- 
east direction  till  he  came  to  latitude  68";  he  was 
completely  successful  in  his  efforts.     Ho  here 
learned  more  fully  and  particolarly  of  the  fate  of 
tbe  lamented  explorer  than  any  account  yet  pub- 
lished gives.     The  fact  that  a  party,  some  forty 
ia  number,  of  whites,  who  oamo  into  that  region 
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ia  ships,  bat  which  were  destroyed,  and  that 
they  endeavored  to  prooeed  on  their  way  in  the 
ship's  boats,  and  that  the  boats  were  also  after- 
wards destroyed  on  the  rapids  of  a  strait  which 
they  w«re  endeavoring  to  navigate,  Mr.  Stewart 
will  undertake  to  demonstrate  to  any  person's 
satisfaction.  Jtwas  Mr.  S.'s  opinion  that  the 
party  was  making  an  effort  to  reach  one  of  the 
posts  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  their  boats.  Their  remains 
were  found  in  the  sand  along  the  coast  for  seve- 
ral mi'ies  in  length,  and  the  drifting  sands  of 
each  successive  Keason  were  burying  them  still 
deeper.  It  had  been  five  years  since  they  had 
perished,  and  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  as 
to  the  persons  of  one  of  the  crew. 

This  is  described  as  a  dreary  region,  not  a 
sign  of  vegetation  being  anywhere  visible,  and 
that  the  party  of  Sir  John  Franklin  met  their 
death  by  starvation  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The 
Esquimaux,  from  whom  much  information  was 
gained,  wheu  questiuued  on  this  point,  signifi- 
cantly placed  their  hands  upon  their  stomachs, 
endeavoring  thereby  to  indicate  their  horrible 
fate.  Thii  point  is  on  the  coast  opposite  Mon- 
treal Island.  Mr.  S.  brought  with  him  many 
relics  taken  from  the  Esquimaux  which  they  had 
obtained  from  tlie  ill-fated  exploring  party ; 
among  other  things  a  piece  of  one  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  that  expedition. 

The  St.  Panl  Daili/  Times,  of  the  same  date, 
says: — Mr.  Stew:irt,  three  Indians,  and  f<<urtcen 
Red  river  men  of  the  North,  left  Selkirk  early 
in  the  spring,  with  three  canoes.  Passed  through 
a  running  stream  into  a  lake — from  thence  into 
White  Fish  river.  Was  one  month  on  this 
ri?er,  sleeping  on  the  shore.  Entered  the  sea, 
on  which  they  were  compelled  to  remain  nine 
days.  Reached  what  is  called  Montreal  Island, 
where  they  fell  in  with  some  Exquimnvz,  who 
informed  them  where  the  crew  of  the  Terror  (one 
of  Franklin's  ships,)  met  *their  untimely  fate. 
Gathered  up  the  remain:)  of  a  boat  having  the 
name  uf  Sir  John  Franklin  on  it,  a  hammer, 
kettles,  part  uf  a  blue  flag,  and  other  articles  be- 
longing to  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Was  inform- 
ed by  the  Esquimaux,  that  they  (the  Esquimaux,) 
reached  the  ^pot  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  man 
die  of  hunger,  who  was  leaning  against  some 
object  when  discovered.  lie  was  too  far  gone  to 
be  saved.  The  wolves  were  very  thick  there, 
and  no  traces  of  the  bones  of  the  men  could  be 
seen — supposed  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  wolves. 
The  E.Hquimaus  state  that  it  is  four  years  ago 
since  the  crew  perished.  The  party  left  the  sea 
on  the  9th  of  August,  at  which  time  the  ice  was 
•eeumulating  very  fast.  Among  the  patty  was 
a  half-breed,  a  celebrated  runner,  who  run  the 
race  with  Jackson,  the  American  Deer,  and 
other  American  runners. 

To  ba  contlBiwd. 


w 


-A  ^ti 
the  Meeting  House  at  the  corner  of  A'tnthind 
Spruce  streets. 
Apply  to  Richard  K.  Betts, 

2»7  Filbert  Street, 
or  to  Jos.  C.  ToBRrsKKT, 
N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  an<l  Teoth  Sts. 
lit.  mo.  19,  1SS3. 

ANTED,  A  FeRr.aU  Teacher  to  take  charge  of 
KrientU'  School  at  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co. 
Pi.  To  a  person  well  qualified,  this  offers  a  desirable 
sitoatioQ.  Boarding  at  a  reasonable  rate  can  be  hi4 
near  the  school.  Addreis  Thomas  Livezey,  Piymoath 
Meelini;,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  mo.  Sth,  18S6.— 4t. 

ANTBD,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  eight 

years  old,  a  situation  in  a  Literary  Institution, 

where  she  can  he  employed  in  some  domestic  depart. 

ment,  and  the  child  enjoy  the  privilrge  of  the  school. 

She  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  l>est  of  references. 

Address  C.  Vf.,  Care  of  S.  RaTNoa,  76  Bowery, 

New  York. 

1st  mo.  Sth,  163»— St. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  el 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
TODNO  MEN  AND  BOYS  oa  the  Sih  of  Elevratk 
month  next.  Terms  $6S  for  Twenty  weeks.  Far 
Circulars,  including  References  and  farther  particoUw, 
enqaire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  JPriunprnt, 

Sth  ma.  3k.  London  Grave  f.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

bompson.  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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KXTBACT. 

The  natural  homage  which  sach  a  creature  as 
man  bears  to  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Ood,  ia 
a  firm  reliance  on  him  for  the  blessings  and  con- 
venience of  life,  and  an  habitual  trust  in  him  for 
deliverance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties as  may  befall  us.  I'be  man  who  always  lives 
in  this  disposition  of  mind,  when  he  reflects  upon 
his  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  comforts 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  those  divine 
attributes  which  are  employed  for  his  safely  and 
welfare.  He  finds  his  want  of  foresight  made 
up  by  the  omniscience  of  Him  who  ia  his  sap- 
port.  He  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of 
strength  when  be  knows  his  Helper  is  Almighty. 
In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  in  the 
Supreme  Being,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  i 
by  his  wisdom,  happy  by  his  happiness. — Ad-  i 
lUson.  . 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flock  Ain>  Mbal. — ^The  Flour  market  is  very  dnil; 
shipping  brands  are  freely  offered  at  $8  83  per  barrel. 
Family  flour  sells  at  from  $8  39  to  9  90  per  bbl.  The 
inquiry  from  retailers  and  bakers  is  freely  met  at 
$9  a  $9  50  for  extra  and  (ancy  brands.  Rye  Flour- 
Small  sales  at  $6  13.  Corn  Meal  is  without  demand. 
Pennsylvania  is  offered  at  $3  79,  without  sales. 

Gk4IH. — There  is  a  short  supply  of  Wheat,  and  tbs 
market  is  inactive.  Sales  of  small  lots  of  Southern 
and  Penna.  red  at  $2  00,  and  a  small  lot  of  poor  whitd 
at  the  same  price.  Ryeissteady;  free  sales  of  Penns. 
at  $1  90.  Corn  is  in  demand.  Sales  of  new  yellow  it 
78  a  SOe.  per  bu.  Oats  are  inactive ;  lost  safes  at  43c 
a  44c  per  bushel  for  Southern  and  Pennsylvania. 
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UEMOIE  or  HARRIET  3.    MOORE. 
Ooattnued  rrom  page  Ml. 

In  company  with  Stephen  Orellet  and  his 
companion  they  left  Raleigh,  hoping  they  might 
for  a  while  take  shelter  under  their  wing,  and 
united  with  them  in  an  appointment  at  Hills- 
borough :  but  here,  they  found,  however  pleasant 
it  was  to  the  natural  inclination  to  be  outwardly 
awociated  with  congenial  burden-bearers,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  keep  their  eye  single  to 
their  individaal  concern,  that  they  might  discern 
clearly  the  portion  of  labor  assigned  unto  them. 
Under  this  feeling  it  seemed  right  for  them  to 
retnm  to  Raleigh.  Parting  with  their  friends 
they  were  ferried  over  the  Flaw  River  by  a  fe> 
male.  Though  the  stream  is  inconsiderable,  the 
current  was  very  strong,  and  the  water  tumbling 
uid  rushing  over  the  rocks  gave  a  sublime  effect 
to  the  scenery.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  to 
trust  themselves  and  their  cargo  to  snch  a  pilot, 
but  she  conveyed  them  safely  to  the  opposite 
shore,  and  at  the  village  of  Pittsborough,  a  few 
miles  farther  on  they  had  a  religions  opportuni- 
Xj  with  the  inhabitants. 

6th,  mo.  22d.  Raleigh  is  prettily  situated 
on  an  eminence  commanding  s  view  of  the  ad- 
jacent country,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  eulti- 
▼ntion.  In  our  interview  with  the  people  hero 
dear  Margaret,  was  engagrd  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
jects presented  with  much  pertinency  and  appar- 
ently to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  Since  I 
have,  as  it  were,  turned  my  face  homewani,  it  re- 
quires a  constant  watchfulness  ti>  keep  ont  a 
spirit  of  impatience,  bat  such  is  the  goodness  of 
<mr  Heavenly  Father  he  gives  us  ability  to  per- 
form all  bis  requirements,  and  if  we  continue 
fitithful  nnto  the  end,  at  the  close  of  the  labor 
thenenny  will  be  dispensed." 

Sfaving  visited  all  the  meetings  on  the  roate, 
and  for  three  snoeesaive  days  attending  two  a 
daj,  each  from  6  to  16  miles  apart,   which  was 


close  and  trying  work,  as  the  weather  was  ex- 
cessively warm,  they  reached  the  peaceful  res:* 
dence  of  Nathan  Hunt,  which  they  found  a  sweet 
retreat  for  the  body  and  the  mind. 

"  7th,  mo.  8rd.  The  dwelling  of  this  venerable 
patriarch  is  simple  and  plain,  yet  it  furnishes 
every  comfort  which  the  ^ay  worn  traveller 
could  desire.  The  dear  old  man  appears  grati- 
fied at  having  our  company,  and  observed  that 
when  we  came  into  view  his  heart  leaped  for  joy. 
In  his  domestic  circle  he  shines  conspicuously, 
uniting  to  the  meek,  humble  Christian,  the  man- 
ners of  the  polished  gentleman.  He  has  shown 
tu  every  kindness  and  attention  which  his  be- 
nevolent heart  could  suggest.  We  have  met 
with  some  trying  cases  of  rusticity  in  Friends' 
families  here,  and  the  contrast  is  so  great,  we 
may  compare  this  household  to  a  bright  con- 
stellation surrpnnded  by  opaque  bodies,  that 
emit  neither  light  nor  beauty.  A  few  days 
since  we  visited  a  minister  of  our  Society,  and 
had  to  feel  much  for  bis  straightened  condition ; 
he  is  very  poor,  indeed  destitute  of  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  but  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
'  rich  in  faith  and  eood  fruits,'  and  appears  as 
happy  as  a  king.  He  was  with  us  very  accepta- 
bly at  several  meetings,  and  on  parting  enjoined 
it  upon  us,  <  not  to  return  while  there  was  any 
money  in  the  treasury  or  any  that  belonged  to 
the  Carolinians. ' 

"4th.  Attended  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
Here  we  hud  again  to  rejoice  in  tbe  condescend- 
ing goodness  of  our  Divine  Master,  in  that  he 
graciously  manifested  himself  lo  be  near, 
overshadowing  tbe  assembly  with  the  ancient 
wing  of  his  goodness.  To  many  it  was  a 
solemnising  season." 

They  journeyed  fbrward  continuing  to  apprnpt 
meetings  from  day  to  day,  till  they  had  attended 
fifteen,  including  Springfield  Quarter,  all  of  which 
were  seasons  of  favor  and  interest.  Their  firievd 
Stephen  Orellet  being  again  united  with  them 
in  travel,  the  addition  of  his  company  was  a  mu- 
tual satisfaotion.  Frequently  before  leaving 
their  lodgibga  in  the  morning,  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  was  read,  and  the  family  gathered  into 
stillness,  when  the  word  of  exhortation  and  en- 
conragement  was  extended  to  "  comfort  tbe 
feeble  minded,  and  support  tbe  weak." 

Of  the  meeting  at  Union  she  says:  "The  borne 
was  crowded,  and  we  had  abundant  cause  to  com- 
memorate  the  goodness  of  our  Holy  Helper,  for 
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his  ooDdesccDcliDg  love,  and  may  the  praise  and 
honor  be  ascribed  to  His  ever  blessed  name 
forever."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  season 
of  great  spiritu&l  abounding,  and  the  language  of 
her  heart  often  was,  "  what  shall  I  render  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  for  all  thy  mercies  V  A  little 
rural  incident  completed  their  sojourn  in  Carolina. 
"  Between  3  and  4  o'clock  found,  ourselves  at  a 
spring  of  excellent  water,  where  we  stopped  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment  put  up  by  our 
friends.  We  sought  a  pleasant  shade,  and 
spreading  our  repast  under  it,  had  quite  a  rural 
'  love  feast.' " 

<'20th.  Lynchburg.  We  arrived  here  afteran  in te- 
restingand  pleasant  journey  through  a  highly  ani- 
mating section  of  country,  presenting  to  the  view 
an  extensive  prospect,  bounded  on  each  aide  by  the 
Alleghany  and  Surry  ton  mountains;  and  not  only 
was  the  eye  gratified  and  the  mind  expanded  by 
the  beauty  of  the  outward  world,  but  our  hearts 
were  cheered  aad  instructed  by  the  companion- 
ship of  kindred  spirits,  who  like  ourselves  are 
laboring  in  the  Master's  service. 

"  21st.  Entered  to-day  upon  the  important 
duty  of  visiting  families,  and  saw  three  in  the 
country. 

"  22nd.  Attended  meeting  at  South  River  at 
the  usual  hour,  in  which  many  important  sub- 
jects, including  those  of  War  and  Slavery,  were 
forcibly  elucidated.  I  think  I  never  before 
heurd  the  slaveholding  system  so  completely 
battered  to  pieces.  So  powerful  were  the  argu- 
ments that  slaveholders  present  could  not  resist 
them.  It  was  an  interesting  opportunity,  and 
eminently  owned  by  the  Master  of  all  rightly 
gathered  assemblies. 

"  23d.  Yesterday  afternoon  and  to-day  we 
have  been  closely  engaged  in  visiting  the  families 
in  the  country.  In  returning  to  our  lodgings 
we  encountered  a  heavy  rain,  accompanied  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  but  were  favored  to  arrive 
safely,  though  very  wet,  and  met  a  welcome 
reception  at  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  oat  kind 
friend  Wm.  Davis. 

"  24th.  Visited  eight  families.  This  has  been 
a  very  instmctiro  day  to  me.  May  impressions 
received  be  indelibly  sealed  upon  my  heart. 

"  25th.  First  day  after  breakfost  the  fkmily 
collected,  and  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read  to 
general  edification.  Met  friends  at  South  River 
in  the  morning,  where  much  counsel  was  handed 
forth  to  a  large  audience.  By  appointment  at 
Lynchburg  in  the  afternoon  we  bad  a  crowded 
house.  It  was  a  season  of  favor  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

«  26th.  To-day  we  completed  the  important 
service  of  visiting  families,  the  last  of  which 
lived  25  miles  from  here.  M.  is  a  tme  heroine, 
not  intimidated  at  trifles,  and  we  havescouited  the 
country  out  fairly  where  we  have  been,  not  leaving 
a  stone  unturned.  The  result  most  be  left  in  His 


hands  who  alone  can  prosper  the  feeble  efforts  of 
of  his  servants  to  advance  his  glorious  cause. 

"  27th.  Felt  drooping  this  morning  at  the 
prospect  of  retracing  our  steps  to  visit  a  friend 
some  distance  off ;  not  being  easy  to  leave  these 
borders  without  seeing  his  family.  1  can  now 
acknowledge  it  was  good  fur  me  to  be  thus  disci- 
plined," 

Having  attended  the  meeting  of  Genito,  Cedar 
Creek,  Caroline,  &c.,  in  many  of  which  they 
were  induced  to  believe  the  gospel  mensage  pro- 
claimed found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
on  the  7th  of  the  ensaing  mouth  they  reached 
Fredericksburg. 

"  1st  diy  8th.  Remained  quietly  at  the  Inn 
while  arrangements  were  made  to  see  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  at  4  in  the  afternoon.  They 
assembled  in  crowds,  the  novelty  of  seeing  and 
hearing  a  Friend,  and  a  female  too,  no  doubt 
was  the  exciting  cau^e.  I  trust  all  will  not  for- 
get the  truths  communicated  on  this  occauon. 
We  crossed  the  Rappahannock  to  Falmouth,  one 
mile  distant,  where  we  had  an  appointment  at  7 
in  the  evening,  which  proved  a  solemn  and  in- 
structing season.  The  power  of  Truth  reigned 
over  all  opposition,  and  some  of  us  were  ready 
to  say  '  the  last  time  was  the  besU'  This  was 
the  close  of  my  dear  M.'s  labors  in  this  mission, 
and  we  could  thankfully  acknowledge  that  He 
who  had  sent  us  forth,  had  graciously  coutinned 
with  us  unto  the  end.  May  our  grateful  thanks 
asoend  to  Him  who  has  been  pleased  '  through 
heights  and  through  depths '  to  be  a  strong 
habitation,  whereuuto  we  could  continually  resort; 
and  that  his  preserving  arm  may  be  ever  near, 
during  the  remaining  period  of  our  lives,  and  at 
the  close  of  all  terrestrial  things,  is  tbe  fervent 
desire  of  ray  heart. 

"  1 0th.  Got  to  Alexandria  to  our  friend  E. 
Stabler's  to  dinner,  and  atler  spending  •  few 
hours  very  pleasantly  with  them,  went  on  to 
Washington  and  attended  the  Preparative  meet- 
ing there  the  ensuing  day. 

"  12th.  Parted  from  my  beloved  sister  this 
morning,  and  felt  it  a  close  trial,  having  been 
most  affectionately  associated  with  her  in  travel 
and  united  in  spirit,  about  four  months. 

"  T.  Matthews,  our  kind  and  attentive  com- 
panion through  the  whole  journey,  coutinned 
with  me  to  Baltimore,  where  he  left  me  to  rejoin 
his  family. 

"  13th.  Afler  a  pleasant  steamboat  passage, 
reached  my  home,  and  here  my  pen  falters  in  the 
attempt  to  delineate  the  feelings  of  my  heart  in 
being  thus  restored  to  my  dear  husband  and 
family.  Truly  I  can  say,  <  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits,'  '  unto  thee, 
O  God,  do  I  give  thanks,  unto  thee  do  I  give 
thanks :'  for  the  unmerited  favor  of  being  per- 
mitted to  return  to  myfamily  and  friends."  Her 
beloved  sister,  to  whom  she  was  a  oompanioa  io 
thi«  joaraey,  says,  "  la  reference  to  our  sojonra 
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in  the  Sooth,  it  maj  truly  be  said  it  was  a  season 
of  deep  Snstniction  to  us.  We  felt  ourselves  to 
be  bat  children  in  the  work.  Thej  are  not 
words  of  course  vhen  I  say  my  precious  Harriet 
was  everything  to  me  as  a  tender  sympathising 
companion.  She  seemed  at  all  times  prepared 
to  enter  into  my  views  and  feelings,  and  what 
was  of  great  value,  her  quick  perception  of  any 
movement  that  would  not  bear  the  royal  signet 
was  such  a  strength  and  oomfort.  I  am  often  l<td 
to  admire,  when  memory  recurs  to  that  interest- 
ing period,  how  graciously  we  were  dealt  with. 
She  was  always  ballast  to  me,  and  I  ever  con- 
sidered it  a  mark  of  divine  favor  that  we  were 
thus  brought  together,  for  which  blctsing  I  feel 
at  this  moment  renewed  thankfulness.  Few,  T  ap- 
prehend, were  ever  so  entirely  united,  so  sweetly 
banded.  It  was  whilst  we  were  thus  together, 
she  first  gave  evidence  of  her  allegiance  to  her 
Divine  Muster,  by  the  expression  very  sweetly 
of  a  few  broken  sentences ;  it  was  truly  affecting 
to  my  mind;  though  1  Wiis  fully  prepared  for 
such  an  event,  striking  evidence  was  furnished 
at  the  time  of  its  being  from  the  Royal  Mint,  by 
the  solemnizing  effect  it  had  on  the  meeting  :  it 
was  a  pure  offering  without  spot  or  blemish.  " 

To  b«  continued. 


germ  of  immortality  to  a  higher  knowledge  of 
life  eternal.         ...... 

In  our  investigation  of  the  works  of  nature  we 
trace  at  every  step  proofs  of  infinite  Wisdom, 
Power  and  Goodness.  To  these  attributes  w« 
ascribe  the  name  of  Jehovah  or  God. 

In  our  ascent  from  the  most  minute  and 
least  animated  part  of  existence  up  to  man,  we 
find  in  every  department  that  nothing  is  left  to 
chance  or  the  law  of  consequences ;  bat  on  the 
other  hand  everything  is  adapted  by  its  structure 
and  organiiation  for  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed  and  the  fuoctions  it  has  to  discharge.  We 
discover  throughout  the  whole  animated  king- 
dom an  adaptation  of  animal  life  to  the  sphere  iu 
which  the  various  orders  of  living  creatures  have 
evidently  been  designed  to  move,  and  even  in 
the  forms  and  arrangements  of  inorganized  mat- 
ter we  trace  the  hand  of  an  Almighty  artist,  ex- 
hibiting an  understnding  that  is  iufinite,  and 
an  intelligence  so  far  superior  to  anything  we 
know  humanity  to  possess,  as  to  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  superior  power. 


The  following  detached  scutenoes,  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  late  John  Jackson,  we  deem 
worthy  of  publication. 

A  firm  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God,  re- 
vealed to  us  through  a  knowledge  of  His  Divine 
attributes,  lie?  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion, 
and  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole  Christian 
suporstructuie.         ..... 

In  proportion  as  our  views  of  the  perfections 
of  Deity  become  limited  and  obscure,  so  in  a 
similar  proportion  will  be  our  conceptions  of  the 
relation  in  which  wc  stand  to  him,  of  the  wor- 
ship which  is  his  due,  of  the  link  in  the  chain 
of  being  wo  occupy,  our  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  hope  of  future  glory. 

From  what  we  know  of  our  own  nature,  we 
acknowledge  it  as  a  self-evident  truth,  that  man 
is  a  progressive  being,  capable  of  continual  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  while  connected  with  this 
present  world.  As  the  attributes  of  God  are 
all  equal  fbecause  they  are  all  infinite)  a  full  dis- 
play of  his  perfections  will  not  be  exbibiied, 
until  man  shall  have  passed  the  bounds  of  mor- 
tality, because  while  clothed  with  mortality  he 
cannot  be  in  possession  of  infinite  knowledge. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  attributes,  or 
convictions  of  the  existence  of  God,  which  we 
are  permitted  to  possess  in  a  limited  and  finite 
state  of  being,  prove  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt 
the  reality  of  His  existence,  and  the  progressive 
natare  of  man  from  the  buddings  of  the  first 


THE  TRUE  GSOVNDS  OF  RELIOIOUS   UNION. 

Br  Samvkl  M.  Jarniy. 

(Coallaued  fnna  fagpSiS.) 

In  accordance  with  these  views  of  Geo.  Fox 
and  Wm.  Penn,  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  fol- 
lowing its  code  of  discipline,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  insist  upon  many  points  of  belief 
on  doctrinal  subjects,  but  confined  its  attention 
chiefly  to  the  conduct  of  its  members  and  their 
faitliful  adherence  to  the  testimonies  of  Truth. 
There  are,  indeed,  but  three  doctrinal  points  em> 
braced  in  our  Discipline,  viz  :  "The  Divinityof 
(lur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  imme- 
diate revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Scriptures."  The  book  of  Disci- 
pline of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  (printed  io 
1806  and  in  1821,)  contains  the  following  clause: 
"  If  any  in  membership  with  us  shall  blastpheme, 
or  speak  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  otight  to  be  timely 
and  earnestly  treated  with,  for  the  convincement 
of  their  understanding?,  that  they  may  experience 
repentance  and  forgiveness ;  but  should  any,  not- 
withstanding such  brotherly  labor,  persist  in 
their  error,  or  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Chri^,  the  immediate  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  amhenticity  of  the 
Scriptures ;  as  it  will  be  thereby  manifest  that 
they  are  not  one  in  faith  with  us,  the  monthly 
meeting  where  they  belong,  ought  to  declare  the 
the  tame,  and  issue  its  testimony  accordingly.'' 

The  same  language  is  still  retained  in  our 
book  of  Dicipline,  printed  in  1844,  a  clause  of 
similar  import  is  found  in  that  of  PhiladelpKia 
and  Ohio,  and  the  same  doctrines  are  held  by 
the  other  yearly  meetings  in  communion  with  us. 
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By  reference  to  the  books  of  Discipline, 
printed  previously  to  the  Separation  of  1827-8. 
it  does  not  appear,  ao  far  as  1  a<n  informed,  that 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  or  vicarious  atone- 
ment was  anywhere,  throughout  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  America,  made  a  test  of  soundness 
in  the  Christian  faith.  Friends  were  content, 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  other  controverted 
points,  to  adhere  to  the  lunguiige  of  Holy  writ, 
carefully  avoiding  those  scholabtic  terms  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  has  endeavored  to  define  the 
doctrine  of  Christ. 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  in  the  writings  of 
the  early  Friends,  some  passaKes  which  seem 
to  conflict  with  each  other.  George  Fox  was, 
however,  careful  to  adhere  to  Scripture  lan- 
guage, and  there  are  numerous  passages  in  his 
woras,  which  show  that  he  looked  upon  the 
atonement  as  a  work  of  divine  power  and  love, 
by  which  man  is  changed  and  reconciled  to 
God.*  In  opposition  to  nearly  all  the  religious 
sects  of  his  day,  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  im- 
putative righteousness,  and  "  placed  justification 
where  the  Apostle  placed  it,  in  conneztion  with 
being  washed  and  sanctified,  but  not  as  preced- 
ing 8anctification."t 

The  following  passage  from  Wm.  Penn's 
writings,  selected  by  a  prominent  member  of 
Arch  Street  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  and  inserted, 
at  his  request,  in  the  Second  Edition  of  my 
Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  page  54,  contains  in  my 
judgment,  sound  Christian  doctrine,  viz  :  ''Mis- 
lake  me  not,  we  never  have  discovered  a  Father, 
Word  and  Spirit,  which  are  One,  but  men's  in- 
ventions :  For  1 .  Their  Trinity  has  not  so  much 
as  a  foundation  in  the  Scriptures.  2.  Its  origi- 
nal was  three  hundred  years  after  Christianity 
waa  in  the  world.  3.  It  having  cost  much 
Mood ;  in  the  council  of  Sirmium,  anno  355, 
it  was  decreed,  that  thenceforth  the  controveny 
ikotild  not  be  remembered,  because  the  Scriptureg 
of  Got!  make  no  mf7)ti(.n  thereof.  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  mentioned  now,  with  a  Mar«natha 
on  all  that  will  not  bow  ,to  this  abstruse  opin- 
ion t  4.  And  it  doubtless  hath  occasioned 
idolatry,  witness  the  popish  images  of  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  6.  ItscandalizethTurke, 
Jews  and  Infidels,  and  palpably  obstructs  their 
receptibn  of  the  Christian  doctrine.  Nor  is 
there  more  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  other 
two :  for  I  can  boldly  challenge  any  person  to 
give  me  one  scripture  phrase  which  does  ap- 
proach the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction,  (much  less  the 
name)  considering  to  what  degree  it  is  stretched; 
not  that  we  do  deny,  but  really  confess  that 
Jems  Christ,  in  life,  doctrine  and  death,  fulfilled 
bis  Father's  will,  and  offered  up  a  moat  satisfao- 

•  Sm  Dissertation  on  DoetrioMin  LifoofCso.  fox. 
f  Ancient  Tntiroony,  Ite.,  israad  is  Philadelphia 
Arck  St.  Mesting,  1843. 


tory  sacrifice,  but  not  to  pay  God,  or  help  him, 
(as  otherwise  being  unable)  to  save  man ;  and 
for  a  justification  by  au  impittntive  rigbteotuttets, 
whilst  not  real,  it's  merely  an  im:igiiiaiion,  nola 
reality,  and  therefore  rejected  ;  otherwise  confe»'t 
and  known  to  be  justifying  before  Gud,  because 
there  is  no  abiding  in  Christ's  love  without  keep- 
in;/  his  commandments." 

In  the  Autumn  of  i828,  when  the  separation 
took  place  in  Baltimore,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
which  held  its  sittings  in  Lombard  Street,  (afier 
less  than  one-eighth  of  its  members  had  with- 
drawn to  set  up  another  meeting,]  issued  an  epistle 
addressed  to  its  members,  positively  contradict- 
ing the  charge,  "  that  we  contemn  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  and  deny  (he  divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'' 

At  the  same  time  the  following  mintite  was 
placed  on  the  record  of  its  proceedihgs : 

''  This  meeUng  has  not  considered  itself  called 
upon  to  advance  any  new  principle  of  faith-: 
nor  in  its  c({mmnnications  with  other  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  it  corresponds,  to  explain 
or  expound  those  principles  which  have  cousti- 
tuted  the  bond  of  union  among  its  members 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Society,  un- 
der a  belief  that  these  principles  are  well  known, 
not  only  to  our  members,  but  to  the  well  in- 
formed portion  of  all  Christian  denominations 
throughout  the  world  :  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
if  Friends  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  where 
discord  and  disunion  have  appeared,  will  settle 
down  into  that  state  of  quietude,  where  only  true 
wisdom  is  to  bo  found,  and  ask  counsel  of  Him 
who  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  they 
may  yet  experience  the  assurance  of  that  bles- 
sing which  is  reserved  for  the  righteous  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world." 

In  1833,  the  same  Yearly  Meeting  gave  this 
testimony  concerning  the  Scriptures :  "  The 
great  importance  of  frequenlljf  and  carefully 
perusing  the  holy  Scriptures,  was  opened  to  the 
view  of  this  meeting.  We  believe  they  were 
written  by  holy  men  of  old,  rs  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost, — and  are  profitable  fur  doc- 
tine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  <•  The  wise  and  pious  in  all  ages  of 
the  Christian  church,  have  delighted  in  the 
perusal  of  these  records:  and  the  young  and 
rising  generation  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
them,  and  to  wait  in  humble  dependence  upon 
Him  who  hath  the  key  of  David,  and  can  unlock 
the  sacred  treasures  which  they  contain.*' 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  [which 
meets  at  Green  and  Cherry  Streets,]  in  an  epi^ 
Ue  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
issued  in  1829,  says,  "  The  Society  of  Friends 
has  ever  held  the  Scriptures  in  high  estimation, 
enjoined  the  frequent  perusal  of  them  in  their 
families,  and  appealed  to  them  in  confirmation 
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of  their  doctrines.'  The  same  Yearly  Meetlni;,  in 
an  Epistle  addressed  to  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1830,  declared  as  follows  :  '*  In  tlio  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Christian  faith, Me /'yAto/ 
Christ  teiihin,a*  God' t  glfi  for  man's  talvation, 
and  which,  as  Wm.  Penn  declares,  <  is  as  the  root 
of  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines  which  grew  and 
branched  out  from  it,'  ihey  [Primitive  Friends,] 
were  ali  united.  And  in  thai  which  united  them 
we  are  united  with  them  ;  believing  in  the  same 
fundamental  principle,  and  in  all  the  blessed  doc- 
trines which  grew  from  it  as  their  root,  both  as 
Ihey  are  laid  down  in  the  Scripliiret  of  Truth 
and  in  titeir  writiHijt; — desiring  above  all  things 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  this  principle  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  world  at  large.'' 

In  an  Epi'-tle  addressed  to  tlie  Philadalphin 
Yearly  Meeting  above  luentionerl,  from  the  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  New  York  in  1839,  the  follow- 
ing view  is  stated :  "  The  subject  of  the  fre- 
quent perusal  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth  has 
claimed  the  serious  consideration  of  this  meet- 
ing; and  Friends  have  been  encouraged  to  in- 
creased attention  to  this  salutary  practice.  If 
we  are  concerned  to  oxalt  our  testimony  to  '  the 
Li<;ht  and  Life  of  Chri.st  in  inan,  as  the  primary 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,' — we  shall  also  highly 
esteem  the  Scriptures  as  a  precious  gift  of  Di- 
vine goodness  for  our  comfort  and  cdilication." 
Similar  views  are  held  by  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Gcnessee  Yearly  Meetings. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing  testimony, 
that  tho  Yearly  Meetings  in  connection  with  us 
have  established  no  new  doctrines.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  refer  to  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  and 
the  writings  of  the  early  Friends,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  our  views,  declining  ti>  issue  any  new 
declaration  ur  confession  of  faith. 

In  all  religions  societies,  there  are  members 
who  hold  doctrinal  views,  in  some  points,  differ- 
ent from  those  which  are  recognized  by  the  body 
at  large;  and  this  cannot  be  prevented  without 
an  infringement  of  religious  liberty.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  such  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
ehould  be  tolerated,  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superior  meetings  to  which  they 
belong,  and  in  most  cases,  there  is  full  as  much 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  lack  of  charity, 
as  from  an  excess  of  liberty.  Where  this  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  is  known  to  exist,  it  is  mani- 
festly unjust  to  attribute  to  the  whole  body  the 
sentiments  of  a  few,  who  may  have  gone  to  ex- 
tremes on  some  points,  and  it  is  still  more  un- 
warrantable to  construe  the  language  of  these 
few  membdra  in  a  manner  which  they  themselves 
disavow.  In  snob  cases,  not  only  Christian 
charity,  bnt  impartial  justice,  requires  that  we 
sboold  look  to  the  official  records  of  the  Society, 
its  acknowledged  publicationt,  and  its  book  of 
discipline,  for  evidence  on  which  to  form  our 
judgment  of  its  doetrinet. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  [called  Orthodox]  which 


met  at  Arch  Street,  Philada.,  in  1&47,  issued 
a  printed  document,  to  prove  that  one  or  more 
of  the  ministers  belonging  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting  had  published  unsound  doctrines.  By 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  that  it  had  applied 
to  us,  if  one  or  two  prominent  ministers  erred 
in  doctrine,  the  whole  body  of  F  nglish  Friends 
were  to  be  considered  unsound  in  the  faith ;  bat 
this  would  surely  be  an  unwarrantable  conclusion. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  when- 
ever those  who  profess  the  principles  of  Friends 
depart  from  their  origiual  ground  of  union,  and 
place  their  reliance  upon  abstruse  points  of  doc- 
trine, disunion  and  .separation  have  ensued.  The 
same  cause,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must  produce 
the  same  effects,  until  eveiy  meeting  pursuing 
thissuicid-l  course  will  be  scattered  and  destroyed. 
I  have  read  in  the  British  Friend,  and  the  Friend 
published  in  London,  statements  relating  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  diminu- 
tion in  members  is  still  going  on,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strcnaous  efforts  of  its  most  prominent 
members  to  put  down  heresy.  A  writer  in  the 
British  Friend,  of  4th  mo.,  1854,  alluding  to 
the  frequent  warnings  they  receive  to  beware  of 
heresy,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks : 
"  But,  why  these  admonitions  to  beware  of 
Unitarianism  ?  We  need  rather  to  be  reminded 
of  the  danger  of  falling  into  Evangelicalism ; 
for,  out  of  this  our  forefathers  were  gathered, 
but  into  this  we  are  in  danger  of  falling.  Few 
leave  us  to  join  the  Unitarians,  whilst  many  go 
over  to  the  Evangelicals.  We  need  a  recur- 
rence to  first  principles,  from  whence  we  are  re- 
trograding ;  we  should  then  see  more  clearly  the 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  our  own  prin- 
ciples and  those  of  most  other  religious  profes- 
sors ;  and  although  to  some  the  disparity  may 
not  appear  to  be  much,  in  reality  it  is  great.  It 
is  all  the  difference  between  substance  and  form, 
the  spirit  and  the  letter;  the  faith  that  over- 
comes the  world  and  the  faith  that  is  overcome 
by  the  world ;  the  one  is  a  religion  reduced  to 
practice ;  the  other  religion  reduced  to  proposi- 
tions." In  a  similar  strain  does  that  aneient 
worthy,  Isaac  Pennington,  speak,  when  replying 
to  an  opponent  who  said  the  talk  was  only  about 
words ;  *<  Nay,  it  is  about  things ;  for,  although 
we  own  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
foundation  of  life,  yet,  after  a  different  manner. 
Ye,  as  ye  notionally  apprehend  him ;  we,  u  we 
experience  him  to  be  the  precious  stone  and 
foundation  of  life  in  us.  And  we  testify  of  jus- 
tificaUon  and  sanctification,  u  we  witness  him 
bestowing  it  upon  us  and  voorking  it  in  us." 

In  the  London  Friend,  of  the  same  date,  we 
find  a  communication  entitled,  "  Some  consideTa- 
tions  on  the  decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends : 
its  eauses  and  remedies."  This  writer,  »fter 
alluding  to  the  decline  of  the  Society,  suggests 
several  means  that,  he  thinks,  would  promote  a 
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restoration.  lie  firot  »clniit8  the  ioiportanoe  of 
the  Gospel  Miaistry,  and  desires  its  iuorease  ;  he 
tbeu  refers  to  the  important  aid  derived  from 
books  and  tracts,  adapted  in  their  stjle  tothe 
taste  of  mod«rn  readers;  but  his  ladt  proposi- 
tion, which  appears  to  be  bis  chief  reliance,  is 
the  emplovmont  of  hired  lectnrers  to  diacourse 
on  the  doctrines  of  Friends.  He  maintains  that 
"  teaching,"  as  distinct  from  the  Ooepei  ^linis- 
try,  is  mentioned  bj  the  Apostle  as  a  spiritual 
gitt  [Rom.  zii. '21,]  that,  "religious  teaching 
has,  uf  late  years  more  especially,  been  encour- 
aged by  the  Society  as  an  important  branch  of 
education"  in  their  schools;  and  then  he  brings 
forward  his  propoNition  as  follows  :  "  I  .would 
have  the  appointment  uf  such  a  reader  as  T  have 
pointed  out,  rest  with  a  Comiuiitee  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the 
manner  of  treating  them,  without,  however,  con- 
fining him  to  the  very  letter  of  the  several  doc- 
trinal readings.  In  conclusion,  as  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  as  I  see  in  this  Eu;;gest)on 
no  infringement  of  our  Christian  testimony 
against  a  paid  ministry,  I  would  have  such  an 
one  liberally  compensated  for  his  time,  which 
should  be  wholly  given  up  to  the  service,  that 
of  delivering  a  suitable  course  of  lectures  every 
week,  throughout  the  year,  at  the  principal  towns 
in  rotation,  wherever  a  number  of  Friends  re- 
side." 

This  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  propo- 
sition to  be  admitted,  without  comment  or  ob- 
jection, into  a  periodical  purporting  to  advocate 
the  principles  of  Friends.  After  making  due 
allowanoe  for  the  latitude  given  in  that  paper,  to 
a  diversity  of  views  among  its  correspondents,  I 
cannot  but  fear  that  it  indicates  a  departure  from 
the  original  doctrines  of  Friends,  greatly  to  be 
deplored. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  found,  there 
seems  to  be  a  prevailing  impression  that  it  is  on 
the  decline.  This  alleged  fact  has  already  been 
announced,  and  evidently  without  regret,  by  a 
paper  published  in  Philadelphia,  under  clerical 
influence.  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  of  4th  mo. 
lit,  1851,  in  reviewing  an  epistle  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  (generally  called  Orthodox,)  which 
meets  at  Mulberry  or  Arch  Street,  addressed  to 
its  members,  holds  the  following  language : 

"  This  tract  marks  and  confesses  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  Quakerism.  After  having 
occupied  a  position  of  cardinal  importance  in  the 
religious  world — after  having,  in  an  age  of  apathy, 
developed  to  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  element  of 
religious  enthnsiasm,  and  in  an  age  of  enthusi- 
asm that  of  quietism — it  is  now  sinking  into  a 
decline,  whose  termination,  like  that  of  all  other 
declines,  will  be  as  sudden  to  the  patient  him- 
8elf,%s  its  marks  have  been  unmistakable  to 
others.  Another  generation  in  this  the  strong- 
hold of  Quakerism,  will  witness  Quakerism,  do 


longer.  However  the  name  of  the  thing  may 
continue  to  be  u-sed  by  those  who  desire  to  be 
Christians  in  the  most  sublimiited  and  essential 
manner  possible,  or  by  those  who  wish  to  give 
to  projects  of  political  fanaticism  tha  sanction  of 
a  society  which  no  longer  possesses  vigor  enough 
to  expel  them,  the  course  of  Quakerism,  as  a  re- 
ligion, must  soon  be  over.  It  has  no  young  to 
hold  its  standard,  when  the  aged  bands  now 
cluFped  around  it  are  stiff  in  death.  Little  feet 
no  longer  leave  their  prints  on  its  path.  Grave 
and  measured  are  the  steps  of  it4  host  as  they 
march  to  their  appointed  end,  for  the  occasional 
aod  double  tread  of  children  is  not  there,  and 
soon  the  time  will  come  in  a  train  so  sadly  com- 
posed, when  form  after  form  d  nipping,  the  pro- 
cession will  finally  cloije. 

"  It  becomes  us  now  to  pause,  as  we  gaie 
upon  this  solemn  spectacle,  and  to  inquire  vliat 
are  the  causes  of  this  close  of  a  communion  in 
which  there  was  at  one  time  a  development  of 
vital  piety  only  commensurate  with  its  limits, 
and  an  exhibition  of  social  beneficence  only 
limited  by  its  means. 

"  Perhaps,  if  we  do  so  candidly,  other  Pro- 
testants may  profit  by  the  lesson  so  developed, 
for  they  may  learn  thereby  to  cultivate  more 
earnestly  the  temper  by  whioh  this  piety  and  this 
beneficence  were  for  so  long  sustained,  and  avoid 
the  errors  by  which,  after  all,  they  are  now  abont 
to  be  left  without  a  witness.  The  causes  which 
strike  us  at  the  very  outset,  are  the  want  of  a 
creed,  and  of  a  separate  and  educated  ministry." 

I  trust  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  thatth' 
prediction  of  this  reviewer  will  be  verified,  what- 
ever causes  for  discouragement  there  may  be  in 
some  meetings.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
Friend  who  examines  impartially  the  history  of 
the  Society,  that  most  of  its  difficulties,  for  thirty 
years  past,  have  sprung  from  causes  diametrically 
opposite  to  those  assigned  by  this  Episoopalian 
writer. 

A  disposition  to  insist  upon  uniformity  of  sen- 
timent on  certain  abstruse  points  of  doctrine, 
which  is  the  very  spirit  of  creed-making,  wu 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
1S27-8.  Another  potent  cause  of  disunion  was 
a  departure  in  some  of  the  ministers  and  elders 
from  the  original  ground  of  their  calling,  a  sim- 
ple reliance  upon  divine  guidance. 

The  effects  of  the  controversy  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  that  event  were  most  disss- 
trons.  Distrust  and  antipathy  were  engendered, 
confidence  in  our  fnndamentul  principle  was 
shaken,  the  precious  testimonies  committed  to 
the  Society  were  imperfectly  sustained,  and  it 
no  longer  presented  that  firm  united  front  which 
had  rendered  it  so  remarkable  an  instrument  in 
the  Lord's  hand,  to  wage  s  sucoessful  warfare 
against  all  evil. 

In  considering  these  disastrous  results,  the 
question  presents  itself,  what  can  now  be  done  to 
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remedy  this  eTil  ?    The  obvioaa  answer  appears  J 
to  be,  ceatie  from  that  which  has  produced  it, 
cnltivatc  feelings  of  charity  and  good  will  towards 
all,  and  let  all  past  offences  be  forgotten. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  separation,  and  most  of  the  active 
members  engaged  in  it  have  passed  from  works 
to  rewards.  May  we  not  hope  that  they  who 
could  not  see  "  eye  to  eye"  in  the  clouded  iitmo^i 
phere  of  this  world,  will,  in  a  higher  state  of 
being,  come  to  konwand  understand  one  another 
in  the  I  ndearing  relations  of  an  endless  life. 

How  beautiful  and  approprite  is  that  maxim 
of  William  Penn :  "The  humble,  meek,  merci- 
ful, just,  pious  and  devout  souls,  are  every  where 
of  one  relii/ion,  and  when  death  han  taken  off 
the  mask  they  will  know  one  another,  though 
the  diverse  liveries  they  weur  here,  make  them 
strangers.* 

"  Forgetting,  therefore,  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  let  us  press  toward  the  mark, 
for  the  prise  of  the  high  calling  of  Ood  in 
Christ  Jesus."    Phil.  iii.  14. 


Extract  from  a  letter  of  Amos  Lawrence  to 
hi*  tUttr'tn-lalD,  who$e  invalid  ton  wat  about 
to  leave /or  a  long  voyage. 

"  I  am  sitting  alone,  my  mind  going  back  to 
the  beginning  of  theyesr  just  ended  and  forward 
through  that  just  commenced ;  and  in  view  of 
both  periods,  I  csin  sec  nothing  but  the  unbound- 
ed goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  and  best 
friend,  in  all  that  has  been  taken  from  me,  as 
well  as  in  all  that  is  left  to  me.  I  can  say  with 
sincerity,  that  I  never  had  so  much  to  call  forth 
my  warmest  and  deepest  gratitude  for  favors  be- 
stowed as  at  the  present  time.*  Among  my 
sources  of  happiness  is  a  settled  conviction  that, 
in  chastening  his  children,  God  desires  their 
good,  and  if  his  chastisements  are  thus  viewed 
we  cannot  receive  them  in  any  other  light  than 
M  manifestfttiona  of  his  fatherly  care  and  kind- 


Although,  at  times, '  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him,'  we  do  certainly  know  by  the 
words  of  inspiration,  '  that  justice  and  judgment 
sre  the  habitation  of  his  throne/  and  goodness 
and  mercy  the  attributes  of  his  character ;  and 
of  it  shonld  please  him  further  to  try  me  with 
diaeane  during  the  period  of  my  probation,  my 
prayer  to  him  is  that  my  mind  and  heart  may 
remain  stayed  on  him,  and  that  I  may  practical- 
ly illustrate  those  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour, 
'  Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.'     It  is  quite 

Kaible  that  there  may  still  be  a  few  years  pro- 
ion  for  me,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  I 
may  not  remain  here  to  the  close  of  the  present; 
but  whether  I  remain  longer  or  shorter  is  of 

*H*  was  at  tbb  time  confined  to  bis  room  by  ill- 
nets. — Ell. 


little  consequence,  compared  with  the  preparation 
or  the  drees  in  which  I  mny  be  found  when  cal- 
led away.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  habit 
of  mind  wo  cultivate  here  will  be  that  which 
will  abide  with  us  hereaf{«r ;  and  thut  heaven  is 
as  truly  begun  here,  as  that  the  affections  which 
make  us  love  our  friends  grow  stronger  by  use, 
and  improve  by  cultivation.  We  are  here  in  our 
infaacy  ;  the  feelings  cherished  at  this  period, 
grow  with  our  growth,  and  in  the  progress  of 
time  will  fit  us  for  the  highest  enjoyments  of 
the  most  distant  future.  I  say,  then,  what 
fources  of  happin^xs  are  open  to  us,  not  onl^  for 
the  ptescnt,  but  for  all  future  time  1  These 
hasty  remarks  are  elicited  on  occaRiun  of  the 
separation  90  soon  to  take  place  from  your  son. 
I  know  full  well  the  anxieties  of  a  parent  on  such 
an  occasion. 

"  Hia  health,  of  course,  cannot  be  certainly 
predicted  ;  but  you  will  have  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  you  have  done  everything  that  the 
fondest  parents  could  do  in  this  particular,  what- 
ever effect  the  absence  may  hare  upon  him. 

« ; —  should  feel  that  his  obligations  arc 

increased  with  his  menus  and  opportunities  for 
improvement.  If  by  travel  he  acquires  a  better 
education,  and  can  make  himself  more  useful  on 
his  return,  he  can  no  more  divest  himself  of  his 
increased  duties,  than  he  can  divext  himsvlf  of 
his  duty  to  be  honest.  The  account  is  to  I  e 
rendered  for  the  use  of  the  talents,  whether  they 
be  ten,  or  five,  or  one.     If  I  have  opportunity,  I 

shall  write  a  few  lines  to   ,   before  he 

leaves.  If  I  should  not,  I  desire  him  to  feel 
that  I  have  great  affection  for  him,  and  deep 
interest  in  his  progress,  and  an  ardent  hope  that 
his  health,  improvement  and  knowledge,  may  be 
commensurate  with  the  rare  advantages  he  will 
enjoy  for  the  acquisition  of  all. 

"  I  know  the  tender  feelings  of  your  husland 
on  all  things  toiicliing  his  family  or  friends;  and 
perhaps  I  may  find  opportunity  to  speak  a  word 
of  comfort  to  him.  But  I  know  not  what  more 
to  say  than  to  reiterate  the  sentiments  here  ex- 
prenied.  Nature  will  have  its  way  for  a  time, 
but  I  hope  reason  will  be  sufficient  to  make  that 
time  very  short. 

"May  the  best  blessings  of  the  Almighty 
rest  on  you  and  yours !  From  your  ever  affection- 
ate. A.  L. 


EXTRACT. 

10  mn.  24M,  1812.  Having  now,  except  about 
three  weeks,  completed  my  sixtieth  year,  I  may 
!>ay,  tbaC  in  turning  over  some  of  the  leaves  of 
my  past  life,  I  can  record  occasions  of  reverent 
and  humble  thankfulness,  for  having  been  per- 
mitted to  escape  with  as  little  of  wounds  and 
bruises  as  I  have ;  and  for  the  extension  olivine 
goodness  and  mercy  toward  me  many  wayff  And 
I  think  my  religious  experience,  if  I  may  eoll 
any  thing  which  I  have  known   by  that  name, 
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has  boen  mnch  fonnd  in  the  path  of  faith,  nther 
than  of  sight.  Just  enough  Touohaafed  to  pre- 
serve me  a  believer  in  the  path,  and  in  the  power 
which  tustaint  in  it.  Perhaps  this  has  been  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  led  along,  beoanse 
it  was  best  for  me,  as  most  calculated  to  keep 
me  humble;  often  having  nothing  good,  nor 
knowing  how  to  come  at  any  good ;  bnt  at  times 
sweetly  refreshed  with  calmness  and  sefenity, 
rather  than  with  the  spirit  of  warm  devotion  or 
any  thing  like  exstaoy  or  raptnre. 

WiLUAM  QbOTBR. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FIRST  MONTH  36, 1R66. 

The  fertile  and  beautiful  lands  of  our  Western 
States,  requiring  less  labor  in  their  cultivation, 
and  offering  more  certain  returns  for  industry 
expended,  operate  as  strong  inducements  to  many 
of  our  Friends,  particularly  of  the  younger  class, 
to  immigrate  thither.  * 

This,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  yoang; 
parents  who  have  families  of  interesting  children 
growing  up  around  them,  for  whom  they  natu- 
rally feel  much  solicitude,  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
vide as  they  would  desire,  in  our  Atlantic  States, 
for  their  prospective  benefit,  and  are  induced  to 
migrate  where  their  opportunities  for  enterprise 
will  be  more  extended.  The  relative  value  of 
Western  soil  enables  them,  at  a  comparatively 
small  outlay,  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity  the  great  temporal  advantage  of  a 
"  local  habitation  and  a  name  :"  and  while  we 
would  sanction  every  just  effort  to  promote  snch 
laudable  designs,  we  would  encourage  those  who 
are  making  selections  for  future  settlement  for 
their  families,  to  endeavor  to  sorroand  them  by 
proper  influences.  By  all  means,  and  almost  as 
a  tine  qua  non,  seek  a  location  in  a  neighborhood 
of  Friends,  that  by  the  association  of  kindred 
spirits,  congenial  connections  may  be  formed, 
and  the  comfort  of  social  as  well  as  religions 
fellowship  promoted  and  enjoyed. 

On  this  subject  we  have  received  a  communi- 
cation from  a  valued  correspondent  in  Illiaois,  in 
which  he  says,  "  There  are  in  this  state  two  es- 
tablished meetings  of  onr  Friends.  One  a  Monthly 
Meeting  in  Pntnam  County,  the  other  a  meeting 
for  worship  in  Fulton  County ;  there  is  a  small 
settle4ilnt  of  Friends,  in  Mercer  and  Henry 
Connties,  and  a  small  settlement  in  this  vi- 
cinity, Whiteside  Goanty,  which  hai  kept  np 


a  meeting  in  a  Friend's  house  for  several  years 
past,  and  recently  a  number  of  families  have  re- 
moved to  Winnebago  County,  ne.tr  Rockford, 
who  I  am  informed  are  keeping  up  a  meeting 
among  themselves.  Some  travelling  Friends  find 
us  here  in  their  travels,  mnch  to  our  comfort  and 
strength." 


Died, — On  the  afternoon  of  3d  day,  the  15th 
iaet.  William  Wharton,  in  the  66th  year  of  his 
ane.  a  member  and  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held  at  Spruce  Street. 
The  removal  of  this  beloved  friend  will  be  ei- 
tensively  felt,  not  only  in  the  circle  of  his  family 
and  friends,  but  in  Society  at  large.  At  the  early 
ase  of  seventeen  years,  he  renounced  the  gaieties 
of  the  world  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  be- 
came a  meek  and  exemplary  follower  of  Christ, 
continuing  through  a  long  life  an  e.xample  of 
simplicity  and  self  denial  In  his  character  were 
combined  a  sweetnei»s  of  dispofition,  with  a  dignity 
nf  carriage  and  demeanor,  which  caused  him  to 
be  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  while  the  trea- 
sures of  a  cultivated  intellect  rendered  him  an  in- 
tercMing  and  instructive  companion.  Having  ex- 
perienced the  efficacy  of  Divine  power  in  the  soul, 
enabling  him  to  overcome  the  world,  and  known 
it  as  an  all-sufficient  guide  and  preserver  throngh 
the  duties  and  trials  of  life,  his  aefire  was  eameit 
that  this  simple  faith  might  not  be  obscured  by  the 
mists  of  scholastic  theology.  Although  extending 
the  most  enlarged  charily  towards  those  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  religious  opinion,  and  seldom 
obtruding  his  own  views,  yet,  when  occasion 
called  for  the  expression  of  them,  they  were  given 
without  ambiguity,  and  with  a  Christian  boldness 
which  proved  them  the  result  of  deep  conviction. 
In  our  religious  assemblies,  and  particularly  in  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  his  impressive  remarks  will  long 
be  remembered,  and  many  will  feel  that  the  church 
has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  and  most  cherished 
spirits. 

For  many  years,  he  suffered  much  from  an  here- 
ditary disease,  which  had  the  effect  of  weaning 
him,  in  great  measure,  from  the  love  of  life,  bnt 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  generally  cheerful 
and  buoyant.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  confined 
for  several  weeks  to  the  honse,  during  which 
period  he  suffered  much,  somelime*  expressing 
his  desire  to  be  released,  but  his  willingness  to 
suffer  still  longer  if  it  was  the  Divine  Will.  His 
conversation  was  instructive  and  edifj-ing  to  those 
who  were  privileged  to  minster  in  his  sick  cham- 
ber; and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  depar- 
ture, he  took  an  afTociing  leave  of  his  large  family, 
who  were  gathered  around  him,  and  then  peace- 
fully resigned  his  spirit  to  Him  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored faithfully  to  serve — sealing  upon  the 
hearts  of  survivors  the  evidence  that  he  had  been 
translated  from  the  church  militant  on  earth,  to 
the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

,  On  sixth  day  the  llth  inat.,  at  her  resi- 
dence, Milton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ind.,  Dkbokab  H. 
Framfton,  daughter  of  the  late  Elisha  Dawson, 
in  the  67th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  for  many 
years  an  elder  of  Milford  Monthly  Meeting,  which 
station  she  filled  with  ranch  satisfaction  to  her 
friends,  and  in  her  death  society  has  sustained  a  loea. 
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the  tender  Iamb  bleated ;  and  be  wag  a  boy, 
leaning  on  that  old  familiar  shepherd's  crook,  un- 
der the  twilight  sky.  The  thought  was  too 
much ;  and  the  longing  burst  into  irrepressible 
language, — '*  Oh  that  one  would  bring  me  drink 
of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is 
by  the  gate !" 

Who  is  there  of  us,  who  has  passed  ever  so 
little  beyond  the  period  of  youth,—  espeeially  if, 
like  David,  our  early  experience  has  been  that  of 
discipline  and  change,  who  cannot  enter  fully,  in- 
tensely, into  this  longing  ?  Who  has  not  had  such 
longingsas  Memory  swept  the  tender  heart-strings 
andbrouglitin  low,  sad,  dreamy  melody,  the  things 
of  other  days  before  him  ?  Who  has  not  bit- 
terly, ay,  in  his  manhood's  sternness  even, — bit- 
terly wept  at  the  memory  of  things  which  only 
coue  again  thus, — thuse  dear  old  things  of  the 
past,  that  lie  fur  back  along  the  way  we  have 
come  ?  Ilow  strong  the  feeling  that  apparently 
insignificant  things  will  awaken  1  The  tree  that 
hung  its  branches  over  the  roof  which  was  our 
early  homo, — how  would  we  stretch  our  limbs, 
weary  with  ourdaily  strife,  once  more  beneath  its 
refreshing !  How  do  we  raiiible  over  the  old 
fields,  revisit  familiar  haunts,  swing  in  the  same 
bam,  jump  from  the  same  mow,  skate  on  the 
same  pond,  or  eat  our  merry  dinner  from  the 
rame  tin  pail,  with  the  same  relish  at  the  noon- 
time of  the  winter  school,  slaking  our  thirst 
from  the  same  old  bucket  at  the  same  old  well ! 
How  do  all  these,  and  more  than  these,  stretch 
in  broad  vistas  along  toward  the  horizon  of  the 
past !  and  how  gladly  would  we  sacrifice  any 
thing  of  present  success,  could  we  once  more 
be  children,  ourselves  unchanged  and  all  un- 
changed about  us  !  So  bright  the  mirage  which 
rises  behind  us,  as  we  pause  in  the  stern  work 
of  life,  and  long  for  the  rest,  the  freedom,  the 
composure  of  those  glad  days  ere  care  eame  to 
mar  the  long  dream  of  pleasure  1 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  this  which  we  enjoy, 
of  living  over  again  the  by-gones  of  life ;  a  de- 
light as  well  as  oftentimes  a  sadness.  But,  that 
it  may  be  truly  a  privilege,  we  must  wateh  our- 
selves narrowly.  Indulged  unwisely,  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  false  and  sickly  sentiment, 
to  grow  into  an  unreasonable  and  absorb- 
ing craving,  it  can  only  be  fruitful  of  mischief ; 
for  what  we  orave  is  an  impossibility.  "  The 
bolts  of  the  irrevocable  past,"  will  not  be  with- 
drawn. There  is  now  no  fabled  fount  at  which 
we  may  renew  our  youth.  The  by'^nes  cannot 
come  again.  If  you  would  realize  this  impossi- 
bility, revisit,  after  a  long  absence,  some  well- 
remembered  8pot,^-one  wnioh  has  haunted  yon 
in  many  wanderings,  and  has  been  the  Mecca  of 
your  memory.  Though  yon  go  back  yourself 
fresh  and  unchanged  in  feeling,— your  heart 
palpitating  almost  audibly  in  its  eagerness  to 
realize  in  vision  once  more  what  memory  has 
kept  so  holy  and  secure,->yoa  find  that  the  hand 


of  time  has  marked  change  on  every  thing ;  and 
the  very  sky  above  you  seems  not  of  the  same 
remembered  blue.  Life  has  been  in  between 
you  and  the  things  of  your  reniembraDce — stem, 
rigid,  exacting  life, — altering  every  proportion 
of  the  past;  and  you  are  changed,  and  they  are 
changed,  and  all  is  changed.  I  remember  that 
one  of  the  strongest  detiires  of  this  sort  that  I 
have  had,  was  to  revisit  theseenes  of  early  school- 
boy days,  where  I  had  passed  two  years  separated 
by  the  ocean  from  my  parents.  They  were 
dreadful  years  in  some  respecto,  and  yet  th«y  ' 
had  always  a  peculiar  hold  upon  my  memory,  i 
In  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  this  one  , 
desire  held  its  place,  until,  when  more  than 
twenty  years  had  gone,  I  felt  jnyself  upon  I 
the  spot.  I  learned  a  lesson  I  shall  not  soon  j 
forget.  I  could  nut  find  a  familiar  face.  The 
old  school-house  was  in  decay  ;  the  broad  fields  I 
had  shrunk  to  common  pa.Htures ;  I  entered  the  | 
same  house,  and  stood  in  the  same  room  in  wbicb 
our  four  beds  once  were ;  and  fult|  that  it  was 
desecrated  by  its  single  bed,  and  carpet,  and  pa- 
pered wall  and  modem  appliances  of  comfort.  I 
drank  of  the  same  water  from  the  same  well, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  boy  had  gone ;  the 
times  were  changed ;  there  was  no  joy  in  the 
re-viaitiag ;  and  I  wished  I  had  left  undistorbcd 
the  memory  of  what  once  was.  Perhaps  DanJ 
was  wise,  upon  merely  selfish  gronnda,  in  refu- 
sing to  drink  the  water.  Would  it  have  had  the 
old  flavor  that  it  hod  when  he  raised  the  vessel 
dripping  from  the  well,  aud  drank, — the  flavnr 
that  youth,  toil,  innocence  give  ?  or,  as  it  touched 
his  lips,  would  not  the  clustering  memories  hare 
stayed  his  hand,  and  left  the  draught  untouched  ? 

Nor  is  it  only  the  impossibility  that  shoald 
make  us  beware  how  wo  give  way  too  much  to 
such  emotions.  As  distance  lends  cnchantiuent, 
so  memory  is  apt  to  flatter,  leaving  out  the 
darker  tints,  and  giving  only  those  which  glow 
with  brightness ;  so  that,  under  any  circum* 
stances,  this  picture  of  memory  is  not  a  snn 
view  of  childhood.  As  one  sometimes,  of  a 
summer's  afternoon,  wonders  that  the  cloud,  ly- 
ing so  soft  and  fleecy  far  down  the  eastern  sky, 
can  be  that  which,  not  long  ago,  hung  its  black 
wrath  overhead ;  so  the  ills  of  childhood,  black 
and  fearful  then,  under  the  light  of  our  now 
westering  sun  have  lost  all  that  made  thom  dread* 
ful,  and  wear  only  the  mellowed  aspect  of  the 
distance.  Were  the  longing  to  be  granted  and 
our  prayer  answered,  we  would  find  ourselves 
bitterly  paid  for  our  folly.  Long  forgotten  pangs 
woald  start  into  new  being  and  vigor ;  unhappi- 
ness,  grave  and  deep,  agun  possess  us ;  triailr, 
small,  but  real  and  vast  to  childhood,  again  lash 
us ;  and  that  which  had  seemed  so  fkir,  would  be 
found  filled  with  dust  and  ashes. 

Besides  this  disappointment,  another  more  per- 
nicioae  and  inevitable  evil  is,  that  the  oraving 
for  the  past  engenders  or  increases  discontent 
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Bents  itself  with  a  halo  about  it.  The  present 
puts  its  stark  and  stern  realities  by  its  side.  Its 
iron  look  of  command,  its  hints  of  responsibility, 
its  restless  appeals,  its  inflexible  law,  have  a 
repulsive  aspect,  as  they  come  up  in  contact  with 
this  fair  phantom;  and  we  turn  longingly  to  it, 
dissatit'fied  that  our  way  of  life  has  fallen  into  a 
path  so  little  genial  with  oar  desires.  There  is 
discnntent  enough  starting  oat  apon  us  in  our 
pilgrimage,  from  other  causes,  which  we  do  not 
easily  master;  and  it  were  wise  to  abridge  by 
one,  the  causes  so  fatal  to  oar  peace  of  mind,  so 
injurious  to  our  integrity. 

And  there  is  a  yet  deeper  element  of  mischief 
in  this  discontent.  It  is  a  covert  dissatisfaction 
with  the  position  in  which  God  has  placed  as, 
and  the  kind  of  work  he  has  seen  fit  to  put  upon 
the  mature  years  of  life.  In  looking  at  earlier 
days,  I  find  a  great  obarm  was  their  entire  free- 
dom from  oare.  We  were  clothed  and  fed  by 
others ;  and  they  stood  between  us  and  the  se- 
vere requisitions  of  existence.  Coming  into  ac- 
tual life,  we  encounter,  at  onoo,  care.  We  find 
on  the  threshold,  that  things  are  vastly  changed. 
The  protecting  shield  is  withdrawn.  Responsi- 
bilities introduce  themselves.  We  are  on  the 
world's  arena ;  and  on  the  world's  arena  there  is 
no  child's  play.  It  is  the  shrinking  from  this 
reality  of  life,  it  is  the  fear  of  its  demands,  that 
makes  us  flee  to  childhood  again ;  longing  not 
only  for  its  trees  and  friends,  the  water  of  its 
well,  but  for  that  spirit  in  us,  which  knew  noth- 
ing of  life's  bitterness.  And  is  this  any  thing 
less  than  recreance  to  God's  demand  ?  Is  it  any 
thing  else  than  fleeing  from  that  front  rank  in 
the  battle,  in  which  he  has  placed  us  ?  Is  it  not 
fainting  when  we  should  he  pursuing, — deserting 
our  calling  and  our  manhood  ?  This  struggle  of 
lif«^  would  we  but  see  it  rightly,  is  a  privilege. 

.  .  .  We  cannot  be  spared  firom  the  post 
at  which  a  divine  will  has  placed  us.  Life,  ca- 
pacity, time,  are  not  ours.  Therefore,  when  we 
turn  our  backs  upon  these  obligations,  and  if  we 
could,  would  go  back  to  the  thoughtless  and  can- 
leu  days  of  youth,  we  are  false  to  onr  position 
and  our  privilege,  and  deniers  of  our  birth-right. 
We  make  our  love  of  life  to  consist  only  in  that 
which  is  easy  and  selfish. 

There  are  other  mistakes  with  regard  to  the 
past, — as  when  we  pass  out  of  tho  limits  of  our 
own  experience,  and  speak  of  the  days  of  our 
fathers  as  bettor  than  these,  calling  these  "  de- 
generate days,"  and  wishing  for  the  "good  old 
times."  This  is  merely  a  sentimental  falsehood, 
into  which  unchastened  longings  betray  us,  or  a 
present  peevishness  impels  us.  The  days  that 
are  gone  had  their  virtues ;  the  days  that  are, 
have  theirs.  Neither  are  perfect ;  and  to  change 
places  woald  be  to  put  us  on  the  back  track  of 
progress.  It  is  well  to  be  reverently  affected 
toward  that  which  made  the  lires^of  oar  &then, 


and  has  now  passed  beyond  the  bourne  of  areturn  ; 
but  it  is  the  waste  of  breath  and  folly  to  wish 
for  days  that  have  done  their  work,  and  made 
their  mark,  and  passed  to  their  account. 

I.  detect  in  myself, — and  suppose,  as  we  ad- 
vance, it  is  very  natural, — a  tendency  to  throw 
myself  Jback  into  the  past,  and  to  live  there.  As 
yeara^o  by,  things  about  us  become  more  and 
more  asaooiatcd  with  what  has  gone;  and  we 
cannot  well  check  the  crowding  multitude  of  mem- 
ories that  force  themselves  upon  ns  at  every  turn. 
We  have  no  trusty  friends,  standing  near  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  onr  longings,  and  break  through 
the  encamped  host  of  days  and  years  and 
changes,  and  lay  at  our  feet  again  that  which  we 
crave;  but  Memory,  with  silent  step,  swiftly 
glides  along  the  deserted  avenues  of  life,  and 
brings  back,  at  our  wish,  the  host  that  had 
vanished,  repeoples  the  void,  rewarms  the  heart, 
and,  even  in  our  sadness,  cheers  us.  Let  us  take 
her  gifts,  not  for  selfish  using  or  vain  repining, 
but  that  we  may  pour  them  out  as  David  did  as 
oblations  to  the  Lord;  grateful  to  Him,  that 
they  have  been,  and  have  passed  into  our  lives. 
In  thaw,  let  ns  have  a  new  call  to  present  duty, 
and  from  them  receive  new  power  for  the  strife 
of  the  future. 

The  memories  that  duster  about  "  the  waters 
at  the  gate,"  inevitably  and  largely  affect  our 
lives  ana  mould  our  characters.  In  every  day 
the  growing  man  delects  their  presence  and  feels 
their  influence.  No  man  can  wholly  outgrow 
them.  They  are  the  infinite  and  invisible  ten- 
drils which  bind  us  to  life's  beginning;  the 
dawn  and  prophesy  of  what  we  are.  Parents 
ought  to  realise  this,  and  so  fill  the  years  of 
childhood  with  that  which  is  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, that  in  the  tug  or  disappointment  of  life, 
the  memory  of  home  shall  be  dear  and  sacred 
as  Bethlehem's  water  to  the  sore-pressed  king; 
while  those  who  are  still  young,  should  be  care- 
ful to  lay  by  a  stock  of  pleasant  memories  for  their 
retrospect.  And,  when  those  memories  come 
warm  and  gashing  with  their  joys,  or  bending 
wearily  beneath  their  sorrows,  let  us  have  no 
murmurs  or  repinings,  but  put  ourselves  to  the 
peetevt  duly ;  remembering  that  life  is  present, 
not  pest;  action  and  not  memory.  Then  shall 
we  only  have  such  memories  as  clustered  about 
"  the  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is 
by  the  gate."  J.  F.  W.  W. 


Iron)  the  WeiUnlmter  anil  Koreign  Qaarterl/  Review. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

[CODtiBUOd  Iron  W  TOl.] 

When  we  see  the  progress  in  intellectual  great- 
ness occasionally  made  hy  persons  who  have  had 
scarcely  any  of  the  "  advantages  of  education," 
as  the  phrase  is,  we  must  believe  that  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  higher  flights  than  these 
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cramped,  drilled  faculties  ever  reach  :  and  if  our 
present  system  were  always  to  be  pursued,  we 
ghould  rather  say  of  any  one  who  has  risen  abnve 
the  general  level,  "  he  has  done  it  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  of  education."  Let  as  take  an  ex- 
ample or  two  to  make  the  matter  clearer :  the 
tale  will  not  be  without  interest. 

"  It  was  rather  more  than  eighty  year*  ago  that 
•  stout  little  boy,  in  his  sixth  or  scveDtti  year, 
was  despatched  from  an  old  fashioned  turn  house, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Cromarty,  to 
drown  a  litter  of  puppies  in  an  adjacent  pond. 
Tlie  commi.ssion  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least 
congenial.  He  sat  down  beside  the  pond,  and 
begun  to  cry  ovv  his  charge ;  and  finally,  after 
wasting  some  time  in  a  paroxysm  of  indecision 
and  suiTiiw,  instead  nf  ooinmitting  the  puppies 
to  the  water,  he  tucked  them  up  in  his  little  kilt, 
and  set  out  by  a  blind  pathway,  which  went 
winding  through  the  stunted  heath  of  the  dreary 
Maolbuoy  Common,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
farra-house — his  home  fur  the  two  previous 
twelve  mouths.  After  some  doubtful  wandering 
on  the  waste,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  before 
night-fall  the  ncijshboring  sea-port  town,  and 
presented  himse)f  laden  with  his  charge  at  his 
mother's  door.  The  poor  woman,  a  sailor's  widow 
in  very  bumble  circumstances,  raised  her  hands 
in  astonif<hment.  '  Oh  !  my  unlucky  boy  !'  she 
exclaimed,  '  what's  this  7  what  brings  yon  here  V 
'  the  little  doggios,  mither,'  said  the  boy ;  '  I 
could  not  drowu  the  little  doggies ;  and  I  took 
them  to  you." 

The  consequence  of  this  adventure  was,  that 
the  child  returnc^d  no  more  to  the  farm-bouse ; 
be  followed  subsequently  the  profession  of  his 
father,  and  in  process  of  time  oecame  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  trading  vessel ;  an  honest,  kind- 
hearted  man,  of  sober  habits,  fond  of  reading, 
and  what  is  more  to  oar  purpose,  possessed  of  a 
few  useful  books.  It  was  in  the  home  of  the 
worthy  master  of  the  sloop  Friendship  that  the 
hero  of  our  tale  first  saw  the  light,  and  a  plea- 
sant home  it  was  to  the  boy,  who  at  his  father's 
return  from  his  voyages  always  found  his  lap 
filled  with  toys,  and  was  fondled  by  all  who  re* 
spected  the  well-to-do  proprietor  of  the  sloop  he 
sailed  in.  The  child  learned  his  letters,  not  by 
tedious  tuition,  but  from  having  his  attention 
caught  by  those  on  the  sign-posts  of  the  place, 
where  the  pictures  of  jugs,  and  glasses,  and  ships 
had  delighted  his  eyes.  His  next  step  was  to  a 
dame's  school,  where,  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
his  sixth  year,  he  had  learned  enough  to  form 
one  of  the  Bible  class ;  and  here  stumbling  on 
the  history  of  Joseph,  his  heart  was  interested  in 
that  most  delightful  of  all  narrations,  and  he  be- 
came a  reader  from  choice  :  '  he  had  discovered 
that  the  art  of  reading  was  that  of  finding  amus- 
ing stories  in  books  1'  Fortune  had  hitherto 
smiled  on  him,  but  the  bright  gleam  was  now 
shrouded.    One  stormy  night  made  his  mothsr 


a  widow  and  himself  a  penniless  orphan,  at  an 
age  when  he  could  hardly  guess  how  much  be 
had  lost. 

"  I  remember  I  used  to  go  wandering  dL<con- 
solately  about '  the  harbor  at  this  seaiion,"  ob- 
serves the  boy,  when  describing  in  after  life  his 
position  at  this  time,  "  to  examine  the  vesseli 
which  had  come  in  during  the  night,  and  that  I 
oftener  than  once  set  my  mother  a  crying,  by 
asking  her  why  the  ship-masters,  who,  when  my 
father  was  alive,  used  to  stroke  my  head  and  slip 
half  pence  into  roy  pocket,  never  now  took  any 
notice  of  me,  or  gave  me  anything  ?  She  well 
knew  that  the  ship-master:< — ^not  an  ungenerous 
race  of  men — had  simply  failed  to  recognise  their 
old  comrade's  child  ;  but  the  question  was  only 
too  suggestive,  notwithstanding,  of  both  her  own 
loss  and  mine.  I  used,  too,  to  climb,  day  after 
day,  a  grafsy  protuberance  of  the  old  coast  line 
immediately  beyond  my  mother's  house,  that 
commands  a  wide  reach  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and 
to  look  wistfully  out— long  after  every  one  else 
j  had  ceased  to  hope — for  the  sloop  with  two  stripes 
of  white,  and  the  two  sqnare  topsails.  But 
months  and  years  passed  by,  and  the  white  stripe« 
and  square  topsails  I  never  saw." 

Fortunately  for  the  orphan,  when  moans  of 
improvement  were  so  entirely  out  off,  according 
to  ordinary  opinion,  by  his  mother's  dcstitatioD, 
he  bad  two  maternal  uncles,  hardworking,  but 
intelligent  and  conscientious  men,  such  as  Set- 
land  has  been  wont  to  produce.  They  pitied  the 
child  thus  early  deprived  of  his  natural  pro- 
tector, and  set  themselves  to  supply  the  \on. 
James,  the  elder  of  the  two — we  again  quote 
the  boy's  own  narrative— 

"  Added  to  a  clear  head  and  muck  native 
sagacity,  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  and  a 
great  thirst  for  information.  He  was  a  harness- 
maker,  and  wrought  for  the  farmers  of  an  e4kn- 
sive  district  of  country,  and  as  ho  never  engaged 
either  journeymen  or  apprentice,  but  executed 
all  his  work  with  his  own  hands,  his  hours  of 
labor,  save  that  he  indulged  in  a  brief  pause  as 
twilight  come  on,  and  took  a  miles'  walk  or  s", 
were  usually  protracted  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night.  Such  incessant  oe- 
•apation  of  course  left  him  but  little  time  for 
reading ;  but  he  often  found  some  one  to  read 
beside  him  during  the  day ;  and  in  tbo  winter 
evenings  his  portable  bench  used  to  be  brought 
from  the  shop  into  the  family  sitting  room,  and 
placed  beside  the  circle  round  the  hearth,  where 
his  brother  Alexander,  whose  occupation  left 
his  evenings  free,  would  read  aloud  from  some 
I  interesting  volume  for  the  general  benefit.  Oc- 
I  oasionally  the  family  circle  woald  be  widened  by 
i  the  accession  of  from  two  to  three  of  the  intelli- 
gent neighbors,  who  would  drop  in  to  listen; 
and  then  the  book  after  a  time  would  be  laid 
aside  in  order  that  its  contents  might  be  dis- 
cussed in  conversation.    I  soon  learned  to  bring 
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low  flat  shores,  That  elderly  men  of  bis  acqaaio- 
tance,  long  since  possod  away,  hud  actually  held 
the  plough  when  youug,  where  they  had  held 
the  rudder  when  old." 

Where  is  the  gentleman's  son  whose  walks 
are  productive  of  a  tithe  even  of  the  wisdom  which 
the  destitute  orphan  was  imbibing  from  the  ob- 
servant Scottish  mariner  7  An<l  yet  the  mode  of 
instruotioB  is  both  easy  and  pleasant ;  for  the 
dull  routine  of  our  so-called  education  is  no  less 
wearisome  to  the  tutor  than  the  pupil,  and  ends 
by  leaving  the  teacher  as  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore  of  knowledge,  as  the  unfortunate  youths 
whom  he  has  been  called  upon  to  cram  with  a 
certain  amount  of  scholastic  information.  But 
the  hero  of  our  tale  had  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  amusement  also ;  he  was  nature's  own 
Ri-holar.  The  woods  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hill,  when  there  was  no  access  to  the  stones  un- 
covered by  the  ebb,  furuishcd  him  with  employ- 
ment of  another  kind.  He  learned  to  look  with 
interest  on  the  workingn  of  certain  insects,  and 
to  understand  some  at  least  of  their  simple  in- 
stincts. 

"The  large  diadem  spider,"  continues  he, 
"  whicli-spins  so  strong  a  web,  that  on  pressing 
my  way  through  the  furze  thickets,  I  could  hear 
its  white  silken  cords  crack  as  they  yielded  before 
me,  und  which  I  found  skilled  like  an  ancient 
magician,  in  the  strange  art  of  rendering  itself 
invisible  in  the  clearest  light,  was  an  esipecial 
favorite.  Ofli'n  have  I  stood  beside  its  large 
web,  when  the  creature  occupied  a  pluce  in  the 
centre,  and  touching  it  with  a  withered  grass 
stock,  I  have  seen  it  suddenly  swing  on  the  line 
I  with  its  hands,  and  then  shake'them  with  a  mo- 
tion i>o  rapid,  that  the  eye  failed  to  see  cither 
insect  or  web  for  minutes  together.  I  learned, 
too,  to  take  especial  interest  in  what,  though 
they  belonged  to  a  different  family,  are  known 
as  the  water  spider,  and  have  watched  them 
speeding  by  fits  and  starts,  like  skaters  on  ice, 
acrosa  ttie  surface  of  some  woodland  spring  or 
streamlet,  fearless  walkers  on  the  water."      ' 

In  fact,  nothing  came  amiss  to  our  young  ob- 
I  server,  and,  at  an  age  when  very  few  boys,  of 
what  are  called  the  educated  classes,  have  an 
idea  beyond  a  bat  or  a  ball,  or  girls  have  any 
exercise  fur  their  minds  but  the  dull  walk  with 
the  nursery  maid,  carrying  a  doll  for  a  com- 
panion, this  pupil  of  the  dame's  school  gained  a 
stock  of  facts  on  which  to  build  after  reasonings ; 
and  better  than  all,  a  habit  of  using  his  senses 
as  a  spur  to  his  intelligence.  He  did  not  merely 
lee,  he  looked;  he  did  not  merely  hfar,  he  listen- 
td;  and  the  information  thus  gained  was  not  for- 
gotten. 

Cromarty,  like  most  old  Scotch  localities,  boast- 
ed a  grammar  school ;  and  the  boy's  uncles  find- 
ing him  ready  at  learning  what  they  taught, 
were  aoxions  that  he  should  have  the  eiucatitm 
which  they,  in  oouicoD  with  the  rest  of  the 


my  story-books  to  his  work  shop,  and  became, 
in  a  small  way,  one  of  his  readers.  My  books  were 
not  yet  of  the  kind  which  he  would  have  chosen 
for  himself;  but  he  took  an  interest  in  my  in* 
terest;  and  his  ezplanatioas  of  all  the  hard  words 
saved  me  the  trouble  of  turning  over  a  dictionary. 
And  when  tired  of  reading,  I  never  failed  to 
find  rare  delight  in  the  anecdotes  and  old  world 
stories,  many  of  which  were  not  to  be  found  in 
books,  and  all  of  which  he  could  render  singu- 
larly amusing." 

This  was  education  of  the  highest  order,  for 
the  boy  was  won  to  love  knowledge  because  it 
cost  him  no  sorrow,  and  afforded  him  amuse- 
ment, and  learned  to  sift  its  worth  from  the  con- 
versation of  shrewd  and  experienced  persons. 
Accordingly,  as  we  shall  by  and  bye  see,  the 
taste  never  I<;ft  him,  and  bore  a  richer  fruit  than 
the  harness-maker,  even  in  his  brightest  iiuagiu- 
iQg.4,  had  ever  anticipated.  Alexander,  the 
younger  brother,  was  no  less  remarkable  in  his 
way.  He  was  a  grave,  observant  man  ;  had 
pa-ssed  some  years  iu  the  Royal  Navy  ;  had  sailed 
with  Nelson/  and  aided  in  the  lau'ling  of  the 
English  troops  in  Egypt,  till  at  the  short  peace 
fn  1802,  he  left  thai  stirring  life  for  one  more 
congenial  to  his  taste  in  his  native  place.  From 
him  the  young  orphan  gained  a  quick  eye  for  the 
wonders  of  creation.  Alexander  was  a  natural- 
ist.— ha'l  many  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  creatures  he 
had  seen  in  distant  seas,  and  of  their  curious 
habits ;  and  when,  between  his  hdur^  of  labor, 
he  would  wander  along  the  vhore  on  the  crags, 
the  child  loved  to  join  him,  and  hear  his  talk  of 
crabs  and  lobsters,  which  he  wai  skilful  in  catch- 
ing, or  trace  the  haunts  of  marine  animals,  and 
admire  their  curious  forms :  and  thus,  while 
James  was  cultivatinjr  in  the  boy's  mind  a  love 
of  solid  knowledge,  by  showing  him  its  bright 
si(|pr  Alexander  wu.<  equally  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  scientific  greatness,  by  cherishing  in  him 
the  habit  of  close  observation,  without  which 
nothing  important  is  ever  discovered. 

"  I  owed  more,"  said  his  pupil,  when  writing 
in  after  years  of  his  early  tutors,  "  I  owed  more 
to  the  habit  of  observation  which  he  assisted  me 
in  forniing,  than  even  to  his  facts  themselves; 
and  yet  some  of  these  were  of  high  value.  He 
has  shown  me,  for  instance,  that  an  immense 
granite  boulder  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  (he  town,  known  fur  ages  as  the  Clach  Malloch, 
or  cursed  stone,  stands  so  exactly  on  the  line  of 
low  water,  that  the  larger  ittream  tides  of  March 
and  September,  lay  dry  its  inner  side,  but  never 
its  outer  one :  round  the  outer  side  there  are 
always  from  two  to  four  inches  of  water  :  and 
Boch  had  been  the  case  for  at  least  an  hundred 
years  before,  in  his  father's  and  grand-father's 
days :  evidence  enough  of  itself,  I  have  heard 
him  say,  that  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land 
were  not  altering,  though  during  the  lapsed  een- 
tory  the  waves  bad  so  largely  encroached  on  the 
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world,  fancied  might  be  there  obtained.     He 
was  placed  in  the  Latin  class,  and  with  fonr^J 
other  boys  fairly  entered  on  the  "  Kiid^^ents." 

"I  labored  with  tolerable  diligenceifor  a  day 
or  two,"  says  he ;  "  bat  there  was  no  one  to  tell 
me  what  the  rules  meant,  or  whether  they  really 
meant  anything ;  and  when  I  got  as  far  as/ienna, 
a  pen,  and  saw  how  the  changes  were  mog  on 
one  poor  word,  that  did  not  seem  to  be  of  more 
importance  in  the  old  language  than  in  the  mod- 
ern one,  I  began  miserabl  >'  to  flag,  and  to  long 
for  my  English  reading,  with  its  ^nice  amusing 
stories,  and  its  picture  like  descriptions.  The 
Rudiments  was  by  far  the  dullest  book  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  embodied  no  thought  that  1  could 
perceive.  It  certainly  contained  no  narrative  : 
it  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  not  only  '  The  life 
and  adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,'  but  to 
even  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Anson." 

But  even  the  dullness  of  the  Rudiments  could 
not  now  deaden  the  boy's  thirst  for  books,  or  hib 
enjoyment  in  his  communings  with  nature  :  for 
his  childish  tastes  had  been  formed  too  effec- 
tually to  be  altered  by  any  subsequent  circum- 
stances. His  schi'ol  learning,  indeed,  availed 
bim  bat  little,  but  his  real  education  went  on. 

"  My  native  town,"  says  he,  "  had  possessed, 
for  at  least  an  age  or  two  previous  to  that  of  my 
boyhood,  its  moiety  of  intelligent  book-consult- 
ing mechanics  and  trades-folks ;  and  as  my  ac- 
qu-iintance  gradually  extended  among  their  rep- 
resentutiveg  aad  deNcendants,  I  was  permitted  to 
rummage,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowled>re,  delight- 
ful old  cheats  and  cupboards  filled  with  tattered 
and  dusty  volumes.  The  moiety  of  my  father's 
library  which  remained  to  me,  consisted  of  about 
sixty  several  wo/ks ;  my  uncle  possessed  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  and  there  was  a 
literary  cabinet  maker  in  the  neighborhood  who 
had  once  actually  composed  a  poem  of  thirty 
lines  on  the  Hill  of  Cromarty,  whose  collection 
of  liiooks,  chiefly  poetical,  amounted  to  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred.  There  was  another  me- 
chunic  in  the  neighborhood, — a  house  carpenter, 
who  though  not  a  poet  was  deeply  read  in  books 
of  all  kindi>,  from  the  plays  of  Farquhar  to  the 
xsernions  of  Flavel ;  and  as  both  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  readers  and  collectors  of 
books,  he  possessed  a  whole  press  full  of  tattered 
hard-working  volumes,  some  of  them  very  carious 
ones,  and  to  me  he  liberally  extended  what  liter- 
ary men  always  value,  the  full  freedom  of  the 
press.  But  of  all  my  occasional  benefactors  in 
this  wsy,  the  greatest  was  poor  Francis,  the  re- 
tired clerk  and  supercargo. 

An  ecceotrio  being  full  of  book  knowledge, 
whieh  he  tamed  to  small  account  himself,  but 
which  helped  to  forward  the  edncation  of  bis 
young  companion. 

[To  b*  coDlliiutd.] 


IN  (XELO  QCIES. 

BY    BBBMAkp    BABTOB. 

Not  in  thia  weaiy  world  of  ours 

Can  perfect  t«tt  be  found  ; 
Tborni  mingle  with  it*  fairegt  flowers, 

~£TeD  on  cnliured  gi^und  ; 
A  Drook — to  drink  of  by  the  way, 

A  rock — its  ibsde  to  cut, 
Hay  cbeer  oar  path  front  day  to  day, 

Bat  soeb  not  loDg  can  last ; 
Earth's  pilgrim,  still,  bis  loins  most  gird 

To  seek  a  lot  more  blest ; 
And  this  most  be  bis  onward  word, 

"  In  beaven,  alone,  is  rest." 

This  cannot  be  our  resting  place  t 

Though  now  and  then  a  gleam 
Of  lovely  nainrp,  heavenly  grace, 

May  on  it  brightly  beam  : 
Griefs  pelting  shower,  Care's  darkening  cloud, 

Still  falls,  or  hovers  near ; 
And  sin's  pollutions  often  shroud 

The  light  uf  life  while  here. 
Not  till  it  "  shuffle  off  the  coil" 

lo  which  it  lies  deprest, 
Can  the  pare  spirit  cease  from  toil ; — 

"  In  beaven,  alone,  is  rest." 

Rest  to  the  weary,  anxious  sodI,* 

That,  on  life's  toilsome  road, 
Bears  onward  to  the  destined  goal 

Its  heavy  galling  load  ; 
Rest  unto  eyes  that  often  weep 

Beneath  the  day's  broad  light. 
Or  oftener  painful  vigils  keep 

Through  the  dark  hours  of  nigbt ! 
But  let  us  bear  with  pain  and  care. 

As  ills  to  be  redrest. 
Relying  on  the  promise  fair, — 

"  In  heaven  there  will  be  rest." 


GENUINE    PHILOSOPHY. 
Joy  and  psin  are  given,— ^ 

In  the  run  of  human  life, 
Even  as  in  the  April  hecven. 

Smiles  and  tears  are  still  ia  strife. 
Think  not  that  alone  thou  weppest, 

By  some  present  giipfopprpst  : 
When  in  happy  'days  thou  sleepest. 

Other  sad  hearts  long  for  rest. 
If  to  thee  thy  brother  seemeth 

Naught  to  kqow  of  pain  or  care — 
If  the  sunlight  ever  slrrameth 

O'er  his  pathway  blight  and  fair  I 
Knvy  not  his  joy  and  gladness. 

He  bath  his  own  sorrows,  too  ; 
Oft  he  weepeth  tears  of  sadness, 

As  the  summer  skies  the  dew. 
Happiness  is  all  round  thee, 

ir  tljou  seek  for  it  aright  : 
Darkness  doth  not  so  confound  thee. 

That  thou  canst  not  find  the  light. 
If  the  humblest  flowret  springetb 

In  the  iMthway  thou  dost  tread. 
Unto  thee  some  joy  it  bringeth — 

Catch  its  fragrance  ere  'tis  fled. 
Sadlv  when  thy  Spirit  sigheth, 

'Neath  its  weight  of  anguish  bowed, 
And  upon  thy  heart  theie  lieth 

The  dark  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
Look  thou  up  in  faith  to  heaven, 

God  will  give  the  strenmtb  to  bear 
All  th.1t  unto  thee  is  given, 

Of  distress,  and  grief,  and  care. 
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When  thj  cup  o'erflowtri  with  gladneu, 

Lift  thy  thankful  heart  above ; 
If  oppressed  with  fear  and  sadness, 

Trust  thy  hettvenlr  Father's  love. 
Thou  shall  know  each  hidden  reason 

When  tbina  earthly  work  is  done^ 
Praise  Him,  then,  in  every  season, 

For  the  shadow  and  the  sqn  I 

Homi  Journal. 


THE    FATS   OV   SIB  JOHN    FEANKUN    AND   HIS 

PARTY. 

( Coneluded  from  psge  TU.) 

Further  Particuiart. 
The  Montreal  Herald,  of  Dec.  24th,  contains 
the  following  highly  iuteresting  additional  par- 
ticulars of  the  journey  and  discoveries  of  this 
company :—  ' , 

The  party  reached  the  ontlet  or  estnary  of  the 
river  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  skirted  along  its 

,  eastern  shore  as  far  as  Point  Beaufort,  but  found 
no  traces  to  reward  their  search.     From  thence 

;«they  crossed  over  to  .VIontreal  island,  12  miles 
distant,   lying  near  the   western  shore  of  the 

^  ei^tuacy ;  prubAIy,  in  that  crossing,  incurring  as 

threat  peril  as  any  in  the  gloomy  record  of  Arctic 
travels,  puahing'their  bark  canoes  boldly  out  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  forcing  their  way  through 
drifting  masses  of  A-rotio  ice  seven  and  eight  feet 
thick.  But  they  were  prepared  to  make  any 
effort  to  reach  the  Isladd,  which,  as  well  as  Point 
Aiglc,  near  it,  had  been  the  places  Dr.  Kae  un- 
derstood the  E-squimaux  to  mean  when  describ- 
ing where  the  white  party  perished  in  185U; 
and  they  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  uf  pro- 
caring,  on  that  very  spot,  the.  fullest  possible 
confirmation  of  Dr.  liue-'s  report.  They  also  met 
Esquimaux  in  that  vicinity  who  had  seen  the 
whites,  and  gave  much  valuable  information. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  inland  were  dis- 
covdjpd  ihe  remains  of  a  boat,  which  had  been 
partially  destroyed  by  the  natives  for  the  sake 
of  the  wood  and  the  mebil  fastenings,  although 
there  was  sdfficient  left  to  identify  it  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Franklin  Expedition,  one  fragment  of 
wood  (now,  as  well  as  some  other  small  relies, 
in  possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at 
Lachine,)  having  the  name  "  Terror"  branded 
on  it,  while  another  has  the  name  of  Mr.  Siaulcy 
(surgeon  of  the  Krebus)  cut  upon  it,  this  latter 
being  part  of  a  snow  shoe,  evidently  of  EngUsh 
manufacture,  being  made  of  oak,  a  species  of  wood 
no  man  accustomed  to  use  snow  shoes  would  ever 
select  for  the  purpose. 

No  papers  or  books,  and  no  human  remains, 
were  found ;  nor  was  it  likely,  as  four  years  had 
elapsed  since  this  tragedy  was  enacted  upon  a 
low  sandy  beach,  exposed  to  the  storms  of  four 
Arotio  winters ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
either  the  sea  has  washed  off,  or  the  sand  has 

^  buried  deep  the  unfortunates  who  perished  on 
this  spot.  The  Esquimaux  were  very  friendly, 
and  freely  displayed  all  their  treasures  obtained 
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and,  withal,  performed  all  that  was  required  of 
them ;  and  had  they  gone  oHt  four  or  five  years 
earlier,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  lives  of  a  portion  of  Frank- 
lin's party. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  Franklin 
expedition.  Two  vessels, — Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror,— left  England  in  1843,  and  were  last  heard 
of  in  1^45.  They  probably  tried  several  passa- 
ges, but  were  baffled  by  the  ice ;  and  finally  in 
1848,  were  crushed,  probably  in  Victoria  Straits. 
Many  of  the  crews  perished,  but  one  or  more 
boats  got  off  with  the  survivors,  who  took  all 
the  Btores  they  could  collect  and  travelled  south- 
wards towards  the  Arctic  coast,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  some  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Cocipuny's 
ports.  The  season  of  1819  was  probably  iipent 
on  this  dreary  journey,  and  renewed  in  1850, 
when  they  reached  the  coHst  at  the  mouth  of 
Fish  river,  hut  in  so  exhausted  a  state  that  they 
could  merely  run  their  boat  on  the  beach  and 
crawl  a»horc  to  die.  This  secm^  all  that  is  cer- 
tain, and  all  that  we  can  ever  know,  of  the  fate 
of  the  Franklin  expedition. — Evenimj  Bulletin. 


RGIiATIVE   VALUE  OF  LEAD   AND  IRON  PIPE. 

In  all  exposed  situations,  where  pipe  is  liable 
to  bruising,  iron  is  preferable,  if  there  be  no  i^eri- 
ous  objection  to  its  uhc  Iron  rusts  more  readily 
than  lead.  This  property  does  not  injure  it 
for  conveying  dry  gases  orpwre  water,  but  spring 
water  generaliy  contains  acids  of  some  kind,  which 
will  more  rapidly  corrode  or  rust  iron  than  lead. 
Most  of  the  conipounds  formed  in  the  corrosion 
of  lead  are  washed  away,  while  iron-rust  is  gener- 
ally insioiuble,  and  there  is  danger  of  its  filling  or 
clogging  iron  pipes.  The  thick  reddi.«h  "scum" 
observed  upon  the  surface  of  many  sluggish 
springs,  is  the  rust  of  imn  washed  out  from  the 
soil.  A  soluble  sub-oxide  is  first  formed  in  the 
soil,  which  is  changed  to  the  insoluble  red  oxide 
when  it  comes  to  the  air.  The  water  conveyed  in 
pines  is  generully  charged  with  air,  go  that  this 
rea  oxide  would  be  formed  within  them,  especi- 
ally if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  current  of  water  to 
keep  them  clear. 

One  advantage  possessed  by  iron  over  lead  pipes 
is,  that  while  the  salts  formed  by  the  corrosion  of 
lead  are  poisonous,  the  snlts  of  iron  are  compara- 
tively harmless  especially  if  the  water  La;)  been 
for  some  time  exposed  to  air.  c. 

When  carefully  laid  under  the  ground,  lead 
pipes  are  far  more  durable  than  iron ;  the  former 
often  lasting  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  while  the 
latter  sometioies  rust  through  in  fire  or  six  years, 
or  lets. 

Old  iron  pipes  are  of  little  value,  while  old  lead 
pipe  will  sell  for  one  half  or  two  thirds  its  first 
cost.  Lead  pipe  is  more  conveniently  laid  down, 
as  it  is  easily  bent  around  large  stones,  and  to  fit 
any  iregularitiei  in  the  soil. 

Evcrytbiag  considered,  lead  pipe  is  to  be  pre- 


ferred to  iron  for  conveying  water  or  gases  under 
ground,  even  when  it  is  required  to  be  of  such 
size  and  thickness  that  the  first  cost  will  be  con- 
siderably higher.  ^ 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

We  learn  that  a  gentleman  of  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts, ha.<i  recently  made  application  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  sredsof  the  common 
sweet  potato,  with  the  view  of  cultivating  them 
in  his  greenhouse  for  the  production  of  new  vari- 
eties; but  this  plant,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
docs  not  flower  in  this  country,  and  consequently 
its  seed  cannot  be  obtained.  There  are  other 
species,  however,  such  as  the  red  or  pink  colored 
potato,  from  the  Kast  Indies  and  th<-  islands  of 
the  l-'iicific,  the  seeds  of  which  h  ive  been  brought 
to  perfect  niutiirity  .n  France,  and  new  varieties 
produced  therelrum.  Potatoes  of  this  kind  also 
flower  in  the  Inland  of  Cuba  and  Rouie  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  benefits  proceeding  from 
such  experiments  are  obvious  to  every  one. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKKlS 
Fu>tia  AHD  Mbal. — Tbe  mmket  for  flour  ia  very 
dull;  abipping  braiida  are  freely  offered  at  $8  35  p<-r 
bbl.  Family  flour  aelN  at  from  $b  29  to  8  00  prr  bbl. 
Tbe  inquiry  from  retailers  and  bakers  is  freely  met  .-^t 
$8  SO  a  $9  00  for  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flour 
— small  sales  at  $6.  Corn  Meal  is  without  demaud. 
Pennsylvania  is  offered  at  $3  62. 

Gbaih. — Wheat,  is  inactive  and  lower;  sales  of 
Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  85  a  1  95.  Last 
sales  of  white  at  $2  18  a  $2  15.  Rye — (ales  of  Penn., 
120c.  Corn — new  yellow  at  79  a  80c  per  bu.  Oats 
les  of  prime  Pennsylvania  at  -14c  pi-r  bushel. 


w 


,  ANTED— A  »uitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of 
,  J    the  Meeting  House  at  the  coiner  ol  Ninth  and 
Spruce  streets. 
Apply  to  RicBARD  K.  Bet'i-b, 

297  Filbeit  Street, 

or  to  .fos.   C.    TtlRHPKNHy,  ^ 

N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  and  Tentb/^. 
1st.  mo.  IS,  1893. 

ANTED,  A  Fen.ale  Teacher  to  take  cbarsfe  of 
Friends'  School  at  Plymouth,  Montgomery  Co. 
Pa.  To  a  person  well  qoalified,  this  offers  a  desirable 
situation.  Boarding  at  a  reasonable  rate  cart  be  had 
near  the  school.  Address  Thomas,  Livezey,  Plymoath 
Meeting,  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
1st  Rio.  9th,  1856 — 4t. 

/  ANTRD,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  eight 

I  years  old,  a  situation  in  a  Literary  Institution, 

where  she  can  be  employed  in  some  donieslic  deparl- 

raenl,  and  the  child  enjoy  the  privil'  ge  of  the  school. 

She  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  best  of  references. 

Address  C.  W,,  Care  of  S.  Ratmob,  76  Bowery, 

New  y«rk. 

1st  mo.  9th,  1656— St. 

IT  is  intended  to  commence  the  Winter  Session  of 
LONDON  GROVE  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
TOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS  on  the  Sib  of  Eleventh 
month  next.  aBpV*  $^<'  ^<"  Twenty  weeks.  For 
Circnlars,  inctomn^lfferences  and  further  partiralars, 
enquire  of  BENJ.  SWAYNE,  i>rii<c>>>'/, 

9th  mo.  33.    London  Grove  P.  O.,  Cheater  Co,  Pa. 

Merrihew  &  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4tb. 
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alone  refines  from  sim  and  enables  as  to  offer 
acceptable  sacrifice. 

"  17th.  I  trust  I  am  not  entirely  forgetfnl  of 
the  responsibility  daily  resting  upon  me,  futh- 
fulljr  to  fill  the  station  in  which  I  have  been 
placed  by  Infinite  Wisdom;  and  I  fervently  de- 
sire that  ability  mar  be  afforded  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  wife,  mother  and  friend,  in  a  maoner 
well  pleasing  to  Him, 

<  Whose  frown  can  disappoint  Iha  piondast  aim, 
Whose  approbation  prospers  even  mine.' 

"18th.  Attended  onr  mid  week  meeting.  Oh! 
that  these  precious  seasons  of  assembling  with 
our  friends  to  wait  on  the  Father  of  Mercies  may 
be  rightly  prized  and  improved.  May  brotherly 
love  and  Christian  fellowship  cement  oar  hearts 
in  holy  unity,  so  that  when  thus  convened,  with 
'  one  mind  and  one  mouth  we  may  glorify  Ood/ 
J.  Livingston  iinpresBively  exercised  on  that  text 
of  Scripture,  '  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  basy 
and  troubled  about  many  things,  but  'one  thing 
is  needful ;'  wherein  he  illustrated  in  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  manner  the  loss  sustained  by  those 
who  have  their  hearts  so  engrossed  with  the  cares 
of  this  world,  as  to  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  'one 
thing  needfal.'  presenting  the  view  that  the 
too  eager  pursuit  of  riches  as  the  means  of  dis- 
tinction amongst  men,  was  the  cause  of  the  de- 
clensioo  in  our  society. 

"  19th.  On  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the 
day,  I  felt  desirous  to  maintain  a  proper  spirit, 
but  I  find,  upon  retrospection,  that  to  have  oeen 
more  guarded  and  kept  nearer  to  that  preserving 
Power  which  ever  proves  a  shield,  would  have 
afforded  more  peace.  I  have  been  too  impatient 
under  a  small  trial.  How  widely  different  is 
the  feeling  when  we  have  the  evidence  of  having 
done,  said  or  felt  nothing  contrary  to  that  spirit 
which  breathes  <  Glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man.'  Desira- 
ble, happy  state  I  With  all  my  infirmities  it  is  the 
jewel  I  pant  to  obtain,  to  witness  a  union  and 
communion  with  Him,  whom  to  know  is  wisdom 
—to  love  is  happiness.  lu  the  evening  I  visited 
a  colored  school  under  the  care  of  some  of  our 
young  sisters  who  are  concerned  for  the  advance- 
ment of  these  oppressed  daughters,  and  I  was 
gratified  to  witness  their  orderly  deportment  and 
assiduity  to  improve.  A  portion  of  Scripture 
was  read  to  them  at  the  close,  which  appeared  to 
solemnise  their  minds,  and  I  trust  this  laudable 
effort  will  be  blessed. 

"20th.  I  have  enjoyed  reading  the  pious  life 
and  triamphant  close  of  the  late  Henry  Payson. 
It  is  an  instrnctive  and  edifying  memoir,  and 
calculated  to  awaken  the  raind  and  excite  fer- 
Tent  desires  to  follow  him  so  far  as  he  followed 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  whose  presence  soothed 
and  sweetened  the  bed  of  death,  and  whose  smile 
was  a  lamp  to  the  dark  pa.s8age  to  the  tomb. 
What  is  there  too  aear  or  dear  to  part  with  for 


His  sake,  who  thus  supports  and  comforts  his 
people?  Oh  I  that  I  could  be  animated  to  follow 
him  wheresoever  he  is  pleased  to  lead  I  That 
shutting  out  every  thing  that  defileth,  my  heart 
ma^  become  a  fit  temple  for  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
dwell  in.  Id  the  afternoon,  my  mind  felt  so 
elonded,  I  was  ready  to  call  in  question  all  I 
had  ever  known  of  religion,  but  I  was  after- 
wards favored  with  a  gleam  of  Heavenly  light 
and  comfort,  more  than  I  have  experienced  for 
days.  Made  a  few  visits  of  charity,  which  brought 
a  peacefal  feeling  over  the  mind. 

"  24th.  A  quiet  day  at  home — I  feel  that 
my  cup  runneth  over  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings !  How  much  I  owe  to  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  all  his  mercies  I  The  re- 
newed conviction  of  my  responsibility,  the  re- 
collection of  time  nnprofitably  consumed,  and 
opportunities  unimproved  in  the  service  of  my 

faoious  Benefactor,  is  oppressive  to  my  sinrit. 
earnestly  crave  for  the  future  to  be  more  faith- 
ful— ^more  dedicated.  May  He  keep  me  stead- 
fast, in  whom  alone  is  my  strength." 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  she  was  made 
an  Oveneer  of  Baltimore  Monthly  Meeting  for 
the  Western  District,  in  which  capacity  she  con- 
tinued to  labor  during  the  remainder  of  her  resi- 
dence in  that  city.  About  this  time  she  was 
introduced  into  much  suffering,  on  account  of 
protracted  indisposition  in  her  family.  Her 
husband  had  become  subject  to  repeated  and 
alarming  attacks  of  gout,  which,  from  their  fre- 
quency and  violence,  occasioned  her  great  un- 
easiness. 

1st  day,  29th,  she  says :  "  My  dear  husband 
still  an  invalid,  perhaps  this  trial  that  bears  so 
heavily  upon  my  spirit,  ia  just  what  my  Heavenly 
Father  sees  is  best  for  me,  and  let  me  submit 
wholly  to  his  righteous  will.  In  humility  of 
heart,  I  can  exclaim  with  Cowper,  '  Trials  ^ng 
me  to  his  feet,  lay  me  low  and  keep  me  tme. 
Nothing  will  do  for  me  but  to  leave  all  in  his 
hands,  who  will  order  all  thinra  aright  No 
other  power  can  sustain.  But,  0  Father  I  may 
I  ask  uat  thou  wilt  deal  mercifully  with  me!  I 
could  not  feel  easy  to  attend  meeting  all  day.  I 
might  have  gone  in  the  afternoon,  but  let  weak- 
ness overcome.  The  enemy  of  all  good  was  at 
hand  to  take  his  prey,  and  I  am  now  truly  sen- 
sible of  the  loss  sastained,  from  not  keeping 
close  to  my  Preserver. 

"  8rd  mo.  1st.  Some  degree  of  light  afforded 
into  that  high  and  holy  way,  '  which  the  Vul- 
ture's eye  hath  not  seen,  neither  hath  the  lion's 
whelps  trodden  in  it.'  How  peaceful  have  the 
paths  of  duty  felt  to  be.  Under  the  canopy  of 
that  love  which  embraces  all  mankind,  and  de- 
sires all  may  be  gathered  to  a  state  of  rest  and 
peace,  I  have  been  favored  to  abide. 

"  2d.  Met  a  committee  to  confer  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Preparative  Meeting  clerk- 
Though  it  is  considered  one  of  minor  importaaoA, 
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he  became  vested  with  a  kind  of  indifference  to 
every  outward  thing  and  circumstance.  That 
in  this  state  laying  down,  the  disposition  in- 
creased, till  he  became  insensible  of  surround- 
ing objects,  in  a  state  resembling  slumber ;  when 


Vvr  liriend**  Intflllgifocer. 

On  looking  over  the  remaiuing  narrative  of  the 
sufferings  of  Friends,  by  Juhn  Humphrey,  there 
are  several  incident)  that  should  not  be  lo.st,  at 
leiist  so  it  appears  to  me.     They  have  never  ap- 


he  thought  he  saw  Abraham  (Jibbons  come  to '  peared  in  print,  and  the  readers  of  the  Intelli- 
him,  and  enter  into  a  delightful  conversation — of  ^  gencer  will  no  doubt  value  them  when  th'j  com- 
the  kind  they  had  often  enjoyed  together.  That  i  pare  the  high  privileges  and  immunities  tre  now 
their  minds  seemed  to  mingle  into  one,  in  the  enjoy,  with  the  suffLTings  of  our  venerable  fore- 
sweetness  of  harmony;  and  in  the  course  of  i  fathers.  Many  of  the  members  of  our  Meeting 
their  conversation,  Abraham  expressed  as  fol-  at  Gwynedd  are  the  descendants  of  the  said 
lows:  "I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection. :  John  Humphrey,  and  I  may  here  mention  a  well 
This  world  is  a  wilderness  through  which  we  '  authenticated  tradition  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  (whose 
are  passing ;  but  there  is  a  road  through  it,  and  memorial  has  been  very  acceptably  published  in 
an  end  to  it.  I  have  found  a  ray  of  light,  which  |  a  late  number  of  the  Inteiligencr,)  that  it  was 
I  have  experienced  to  be  sufficient  for  my  safe  ;  his  practice,  when  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
conduct  through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  visit  the  ale  houses,  and  similar  places  of  resort 


this  wilderness.  This  light  being  pure  and 
penetrating,  cannot  be  prevented  by  the  darkness 
of  nature  from  imparting  its  influence  to  the 
willing  mind ;  it  therefore  only  requires  our 
steadfast  attention  to  insure  our  safety.  I  have 
seen  in  this  light,  that  ail  shall  be  cleared   up  — 


in  Pbiladclphia,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  admonish  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending those  places,  to  return  home  to  their 
families,  whero  their  presence  was  needed,  and 
as  good  citizens  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  com- 


I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection.  This  light :  niunity.  Oh!  what  a  bright  example  for  a 
is  all  sufficient  to  conduct  thee  through  all  to  I  Governor,  and  what  happy  results  would  still 
the  harbor  of  eternal  safety."     The  scene  left  a  j  continue  to  society  were  a  similar  example  ob- 


sweet  impression  on  the  mind  of  J.  K.,  and 
seemed  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  he  very 
rarely  lay  down  in  the  day  time,  and  still  more 
rarely  slept  in  the  day.  Their  residence  was 
about  thirty  miles  apart. 

The  decease  of    Abraham   Gibbons,  taking 


served  by  an  order  loving  afid  law  abiding  people. 
Our  memorandums  proceed  as  follows.     J .  F. 

"  When  it  was  day  light  all  wa.s  quiet  in  town. 
I  took  my  pen  and  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
wrote  what  the  Lord  put  in  ray  mind  ;  and  I  am 


place  soon  after  his   return  from   the   Yearly  |  satisfied  He  directed  my  pen,  ti)  give  them  a 


Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  9ih  mo.,  1798,  at  a 
friend's  house  on  his  way  home,  a  number  of 
friends  being  present,  a  conversation  occurred  on 
the  subject  of  going  into  the  city  at  a  time  of 
such  apparent  danger :  different  sentiments  being 
expressed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  conversa- 
tion, Abraham  expressed  in  substance  as  follows : 
"In  my  prospects  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and 
the  capacities  of  man,  I  have  clearly  seen  a  state 
attainable,  wherein  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  mind,  would  be  so  calm  and  composed 
under  every  circumstance — so  completely  sub- 
jected to,  and  harmonized  under  the  government 
of  thedivine  light — all  its  enjoyments  sogrounded 
in  the  power  of  love — and  every  dispensation  so 
equally  acceptable  for  the  dispenser's^  sake,  that 
the  prospect  of  passing  from  time  into  eternity 
would  occasion  no  more  emotion  than  the 
thoughts  of  passing  from  one  room  of  the  house 
to  another,  or  changing  an  old  garment  for  a 
new  one." 


The  every-day  cares  and  duties,  which  men 
call  drudgery,  are  the  weights  and  counterpoises 
of  the  elock  of  time,  giving  its  pendulum  a  true 
vibration,  and  its  bands  a  regular  motion  ;  and 
when  they  cease  to  hang  upon  the  wheels,  the 
pendulum  no  longer  swings,  the  hands  no  longer 
juove,  the  dock  stands  still. — Longfdhto. 


citation  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to 
answer  nut  only  for  their  injury  done  to  us,  but 
for  their  '  crucifying  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  putting  him  to  an  open  shame,' 
(Ileb.  vi.  6,)  and  I  further  stated  that  I 
wished  that  which  they  sent  to  us,  which  they 
called  in  a  scoffing  w.iy  aquae  vita  (the  water  of 
life,)  might  not  prove  to  be  aqua  mortis  to  them 
(the  water  of  Death.)  This  paper  was  sent 
among  them  that  day,  and  we  were  sent  to  the 
county  jail. 

It  may  be  observed  thatt  some  of  them  were 
never  seen  on  the  bench  again,  and  it  was  not 
two  years  and  a  half  before  the  six  were  in  their 
graves,  viz.,  five  Justices  and  the  high  Sheriff. 

"  W  hen  we  came  to  the  jail,  the  Jailer,  atWr  his 
usual  manner,  provided  meat  and  drink,  and  kid 
it  on  the  table,  and  told  us  he  would  use  us  like 
gentlemen  if  we  would  pay;  but  if  not,  he  would 
use  us  otherwise.  We  answered,  that  we  could 
not  live  long  at  that  rate.  W'e  declined  making 
any  bargain  with  him.  He  swearing  as  he  used 
to  do,  endeavored  to  famish  us.  However,  we 
strove  for  patience,  and  lay  upon  the  floor  until 
the  assize,  when  the  jail  was  removed  to  Balla. 
I  being  lame  was  obliged  to  walk  on  foot  twelve 
miles.  If  I  had  brought  a  horse  he  would  have 
arrested  him  for  the  fees.  When  the  assize 
came,  we  presented  our  petition  to  the  Judge, 
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sengor,  directed  that  it  should  be  presented  the 
next  day  ns  soon  ag  he  !>at  od  the  bench,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  The  Judge  read  it  very 
serious  and  solid  to  himself,  and  then  handed  it 
to  the  clerk  to  read  in  open  Court.  Twelve  of 
the  Sheriffs  men  came  with  their  holberts  to 
guard  ns,  and  way  was  made  for  us  to  stand  at 
the  bar. 

''  The  Judge  asked  us  why  we  did  not  go  t* 
church  to  worship  God  and  to  hear  divine  ser- 
vice. We  replied  tbatthe  time  was  come  thatthey 
that  worship  God  according  to  his  will,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  where- 
soever two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  he  hath  promised  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them. 

"Severul  questions  were  asked  by  divers  in 
Court,  some  in  earnest  and  others  in  jest,  but  we 
answered  them  not.  The  Sheriffs  men  guarded 
na  to  the  jail  again,  after  they  had  tendered  us 
the  oath,  which  we  refused.  We  had  a  little 
paper  of  George  Fox's,  which  was  sent  to  us  by 
Friends  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  of  our  suf- 
ferings en  account  of  the  oath.  The  contents  of 
the  paper  was,  '  The  cry  of  the  world  is  swear 
and  kiss  the  Book  ;  the  Book  saith  kiss  the  Son, 
and  the  Sou  saith  swear  not  at  all.'  We  did 
not  know  how  to  get  it  published,  it  being  so 
pertinent  to  the  times  and  purpose.  We  offered 
a  man  six  pence  to  nail  it  on  the  Court  house 
door,  which  he  promised  to  do,  but  his  heart 
failed  him.  He  returned  it  to  us  again,  saying 
be  did  not  know  but  they  would  count  it  treason 
to  publish  any  thing  that  was  against  the  law. 

"  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  wait  another  oppor- 
tunity. The  day  following  the  Sheriff  and  his 
train  came  to  the  jail,  and  took  from  among  us 
old  John  William,  the  father  of  Uees  John,  a 
short  man  with  grey  hairs  and  long  beard,  who 
was  about  seventy  years  of  age.  He  alone  was 
taken  to  Court.  The  Judge  asked  him  if  he 
would  pay  the  fines  ?  He  answered  in  his  own 
language,  that  he  wronged  no  man,  that  he  was 
a  poor  husbandman,  endeavoring  to  keep  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  towards  God  and  maa ; 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
paying  duties  and  customs  to  whom  they  were 
due.  It  was  then  commanded  that  he  should 
be  put  in  a  loft  at  the  other  end  of  tho  Hall, 
where  he  was  an  object  before  the  Judge's  face, 
which  (as  was  supposed)  affected  his  heart  with 
pity  towards  the  poor  innocent  old  man.  His 
position  was  such  that  the  Judge  could  not  avoid 
seeing  him.  Thoy  then  brought  up  his  son  Reea 
John,  and  while  leading  him.  along,  they  told 
him  that  ht»  /atfier  had  taken  the  oath  and 
promised  to  pay  the  fine.  How  be  it  he  was  so 
steadfast  in  his  mind  that  they  could  not  move 
him,  although  he  knew  not  what  had  become  of 
bis  father.  .  The  Court  demanded  the  fine  from 
bin),  and  tendered  him  the  oath,  which  he  re- 
fused ;  he  was  then  tamed  to  bis  &ther. 


deavored  to  persuade  to  do  as  they  said  the 
others  had  done,  but  to  no  effect.  When  they 
saw  nothing  would  prevail,  they  came  in  a  great 
rage  and  fury  for  ns  all,  and  brought  us  to  the 
bar.  The  son  of  the  deputy  Sheriff  had  a  quarrel 
against  my  brother  and  me,  which  had  been  of 
some  time  standing.  He  was  pricking  us  with 
pins  in  the  Court.  We  made  our  complaint 
thereof  to  the  bench.  Then  one  of  the  lawyers 
said,  whosoever  abnseth  a  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
the  law  was  to  cut  off  his  right  arm.  He  then,  to 
excuse  himself,  said  that  he  was  searching  for 
treacherous  papers;  with  that  be  thrust  his  band 
into  my  pocket,  and  found  that  little  paper, 
which  we  could  not  find  a  way  to  divulge.  When 
he  had  gotten  it  he  proelaimed  it  to  the  Court, 
thinking  that  be  had  something  that  would  take 
me  by  the  throat.  One  of  the  lawyers  read  it  to 
himself,  and  in  a  heedless  manner  with  a  forced 
•mile  on  bis  countenance  handed  it  to  his  com- 
panion saying  '  let  it  go  to  my  lord,  it  will  harm 
nobody.'  It  went  to  the  Judge,  who  read  it,  but 
said  nothing  to  it. 

"I  perceived  this  to  be  the  Lord's  doings  to 
cause  this  angry  man  to  do  that  service  for  us 
which  we  could  not  have  any  to  do  for  us  for 
money.  We  were  then  released  from  our  fines 
and  imprisonments.  The  Jailer  cried  out,  "  can 
I  keep  men  in  my  custody,  and  have  nothing  for 
their  meat,  drink  and  lodging  V  The  crier  cried 
out  "Free  men."  One  of  tho  Justices  said  before 
the  Judge,  that  he  would  have  us  again  before 
long ;  but  the  Judge  said,  "  let  them  go  now." 
The  Judge  sent  to  ns  to  know  how  it  was  bc-> 
tween  us  and  the  Jailer,  and  we  made  it  appear, 
that  we  did  not  partake  of  any  thing  that  might 
be  called  his,  except  his  cruelty,  and  that  we  did 
pay  for  to  the  utmost  only  the  floor  which  we  lay 
and  trod  upon.  John  Hompheet." 

The  memorandums  proceed  with  "  A  short  re- 
lation omitted  in  its  proper  place." 

"About  the  year  1663  the  magistrates  of  Mont- 
gomery recommended  to  the  magistrates  of 
Merionethshire  to  employ  a  worthless  man  who 
had  lost  his  estate,  to  *  suppress  the  &natio8.' 
They  issued  their  warrants  to  -bring  in  all  that 
did  not  go  to  the  steeple  honse,  and  many  were 
taken  in  this  net.  But  other  dissenting  pro- 
fessors who  had  but  little  possession  in  the  truth, 
could  not  stand  the  shock.  They  agreed  with 
the  man  to  give  him  money,  and  they  were  dis- 
missed; none  remained  faithful  to  their  testimony 
but  Friends.  On  them  they  resolved  to  vent 
their  rage  and  cruelty  We  were  locked  up  in  a 
room  on  the  top  of  the  shire  ball.  They  would 
not  allow  us  even  a  little  straw  to  lie  upon.  A 
bundle  of  straw  was  stopped  in  a  window  which 
was  taken  away,  and  we  all  resolved  to  ttike 
turns.  One  would  lie  on  the  floor  for  a  bolster, 
and  three  would  lay  their  heads  on  him  to  sleep, 
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ihus  we  spent  several  weeks,  and  the  Jailer,  like 
a  severe  master,  came  to  see  us  every  day. 

After  he  had  spent  all  he  had  from  the  dis- 
BentiDgprofesBors,  and  could  get  nothing  of  us,  he 
became  weary,  and  we  were  all  released. 

John  Humphrey." 

The  following  is  headed  with  "  Some  acoonnt 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  ancient  friend  John 
Humphrey,  taken  from  an  old  manuscript." 

"  After  I  was  married  I  went  to  Lanwyddnn 
in  Montgomeryshire.  There  were  no  Friends 
Meetings  there  before  I  came  ;  only  two  cousins  of 
mine  frequented  meetings  abroad.  But  we  set 
up  a  meeting,  and  in  a  little  time  a  great  con- 
course of  people  from  the  parishes  about  began 
to  come,  and  our  meetings  were  pretty  large. 
The  priests  then  began  to  rail  and  rage  against 
UB  in  their  pulpits,  declaring  us  to  be  the  se- 
ducers that  should  come  in  the  latter  days,  oreep- 
.  ing  into  bouses,  &o.  Some  who  were  under  oon- 
vinoement  could  not  be  satisfied  until  they  might 
hear  the  priest  and  me  together  arguing  the  case. 
I  soon  resolved  to  go  at  any  time.  They  winhed 
me  to  come  at  the  time  called  Easterj  when  much 
people  would  be  together.  I  went  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  walked  about  nntil  he  had  done 
administering  the  bread  and  wine.  Then  he 
came  out  and  went  into  his  own  house,  which 
was  in  the  wall  of  the  Church  yard.  A  mes- 
senger went  in  and  told  him  that  there  was  one 
who  was  concerned  to  speak  with  him  ;  he  came 
out  and  invited  me  in. 

I  said  I  had  no  private  business  with  him.  If 
.  he  chose  to  come  out  it  was  all  one  with  me ;  but 
he  was  earnest  with  me  to  come  in.  I  went  in 
and  be  invited  me  to  sit  down,  and  he  called  for 
beer.  I  told  him  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  as  he 
was  to  me,  yet  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
he  was  concerned  in  his  pulpit  about  my  coming 
to  the  neighborhood.  He  answered,  that  by 
the  reports  he  had  of  me,  I  was  a  broken  mer- 
chant that  came  from  Chester.  I  told  him  there 
was  no  such  thing.  He  said,  howsoever  I  do  not 
like  your  principles.  I  then  answered,  '  thou 
art  as  ignorant  of  my  principles  as  thou  art'  of 
my  person,  and  I  have  come  to  give  thee  better 
information  of  both.' 

He  then  said,  <  I  have  a  book  that  doth  dis- 
cover your  principles  ?'  I  answered  that  is  not 
to  the  matter.  Thou  hast  a  book,  and  I  have  a 
book;  it  may  be  I  cannot  own  thy  book,  nor  thee 
mine,  but  I  hope  we  both  own  the  Scriptures ; 
we  shall  refer  our  case  to  them.  This  pleased 
the  people,  who  desired  it  might  be  so.  He  then 
took  his  Bible,  and  said  he  had  a  Scripture  if  he 
could  hit  on  it  that  fitted.  It  was  Paul's  rebuke 
to  me,  as  much  as  to  Eli  mas  the  sorcerer,  who 
endeavored  to  turn  people  from  the  faith.  I 
commended  him  and  his  subject  to  treat  upon, 
and  said,  let  us  know  whether  we  or  you  have 
the  faith  that  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints  by 


Paul,  and  let  them  that  have  not  that  faith  take 
Paul's  rebuke.  Then  I  queried,  did  Paul  or 
Peter  or  any  of  the  Apostles  ordain  tithes  and 
offerings  for  the  dead  as  you  do  ?  you  say,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  is  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  sell  it  tn  the  people  for  three  pence. 
You  put  a  less  value  on  him  than  Judas  did, 
when  you  sell  him  at  such  a  rate.  Or  had  you 
the  authority  from  Paul  or  the  Apostles  to 
sprinkle  water  upon  infants,  and  by  so  doing  to 
make  them  members  of  Christ  and  children  of 
God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ? 
the  black  and  the  white  robes  thou  hadst  a 
while,  were  not  delivered  unto  the  saints.  I  will 
allow  thee  three  hundred  years  after  Christ  to 
prove  it.  Many  people  being  about  the  door, 
and  be  unwilling  to  continue  the  dispute  long, 
said  he  would  rather  wrfle,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  declining  memory,  so  we  parted  at  that  time. 
I  have  mentioned  but  a  little  of  the  discourse  be- 
tween us,  as  it  may  be  unnecessary  and  tedious. 

After  a  while  he  wrote  a  paper  containing 
some  queries,  and  on  a  first  day  read  them  from 
his  pulpit,  and  told  his  parishioners  that  he  had 
a  mind  to  send  it  to  us,  and  so  he  did  ;  and  by 
the  next  first  day  I  returned  him  an  answer  In 
writing,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  a  friend 
before  he  went  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  friend 
desired  him  to  read  it  as  he  bad  his  own  a  week 
before,  but  he  did  not  do  it.  The  friend  staid 
until  the  service  was  over,  and  then  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  read  our  paper  as  he  had  his 
own  ?  He  said  it  was  not  fit  to  be  read.  Then 
the  friend  turned  to  the  people  and  said,  mark 
what  unjust  dealing  we  receive  from  your  leader. 
He  read  his  own  to  you  in  public,  but  will  not 
read  the  answer. 

Then  one  of  the  obiefest  women  among  his 
parishioners  said,  if  I  was  a  man  as  I  am  a  woman, 
if  he  would  not  allow  both  to  be  read  in  public, 
I  would  not  sit  under  his  ministering. 

There  was  a  man  who  lived  near  the  place 
where  we  kept  our  meeting;  he  was  building  a 
great  house,  and  had  many  workmen  from  many 
parts.  Upon  our  meetingday  they  agreed  to  come 
and  disturb  our  meeting." 

It  appears  that  they  came  aecordingly,  and 
made  great  disturbance  which  resulted  in  much 
personal  injury  to  John  Humphrey  and  others, 
John  was  stunned  by  a  severe  blow  on  his  head 
with  a  cleft  of  wood,  but  he  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  and  the  perpetrator  fled  the  parts  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  The  account  further 
states,  "  that  there  was  another  priest  at  Pennant, 
and  one  of  his  parishioners  came  sometimes  to 
our  meetings,  and  took  books-  home  with  him  to 
read.  He  lived  with  his  sister-in-law,  who  was  a 
rich  widow,  and  here  the  priest  daily  resorted, 
and  finding  the  books  in  the  window  it  vexed 
him.  He  took  one  of  George  Fox's  books  and 
wrote  on  a  blank  leaf,  '  How  many  are  the 
signs  and  tokens  of  the&lse  prophets  that  should 
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who  like  foxes  and  wolves  in  sbeep  s  clothing 
creep  into  boles,  and  into  bouses,  leading  captive 
silly  women,  and  wbo  wboliy  devour  widows' 
houses,  and  on  pretence  make  long  prayers.  He 
that  readeth  let  bim  understand.'  I  cut  off  that 
leaf,  and  annexed  half  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  on 
which  I  wrote  more  of  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
the  false  prophets,  inserting  the  Scriptures  proper 
on  the  occasion,  saying  also,  He  that  readeth 
let  him  understand,  whether  the  Quakers  or  the 
priests  are  most  like  unto  foxes  and  wolves,  who 
go  about,  and  take  the  lambs,  and  the  fat  geese, 
and  fat  pigs,  and  devour  them  in  their  dens ;  who 
go  into  widows'  bouses,  for  wool  and  cheese,  and 
to  the  Gelda  for  corn  and  hay  ;  whether  it  be  the 
Priests  or  the  Quakers  let  him  that  readeth 
understand.  This  I  sent  to  the  priest.  I  was 
several  times  apprehended  bj  warrant  and 
brought  to  the  assizes  in  Montgomery,  but  never 
put  to  prison  but  dnring  the  session. 

In  the  year  1679  the  new  act  was  in  force, 
and  many  turned  to  be  informers.  Justice  Morris 
came  to  be  an  informer  himself,  and  writs  were 
issued  and  given  to  the  Sheriff,  who  distrained 
upon  Charles  Lloyd,  Thomas  Lloyd,  Thomas 
Mansel  and  others,  and  took  what  they  could 
find  of  their  cattle.  The  said  Friends  sought  a  re- 
plevin, intending  to  traverse  the  case,  to  get  home 
the  cattle  until  the  assize.  Charles  and  Thomas 
Lloyd  sent  two  men  on  two  ^ood  hor.ses,  to  re- 
plevin. They  went  to  this  Morris  and  showed 
their  authority,  and  he  took  them  to  the  cattle 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  when 
there,  he  took  both  horses  from  them,  he  being 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  both  counties )  the  other 
side  of  the  river  was  in  Denburgshire. 

The  two  horses  were  well  worth  twenty  pounds 
sterling.  In  a  few  days  after,  as  the  said  Jus- 
tice was  going  from  one  place  to  the  other,  on 
one  of  these  horses,  the  burse  stumbled  in  the 
river  and  be  full,  and  was  drowned  before  his  own 
door ;  his  warrants  were  with  the  deputy  Sheriff 
for  the  purpose  of  distraining  upon  us  in  Lanwyd- 
dun,  and  we  did  expect  their  coming  every  day. 
Souie  yet  were  faithless  and  fearful,  contriving 
Bome  shift  to  sell  some,  and  put  the  rest  under 
the  'mark  of  their  landlord.  The  Sheriff's  wife 
was  wry  earnest  with  her  husband  to  make 
hay  while  the  Run  shone,  for  it  was  thought  that 
those  writs  which  were  issued,  ii  not  soon  served, 
would  be  void,  and  their  term  would  expire.  It 
was  this  that  made  her  so  eager,  together  with 
the  profits  she  made  of  so  many  cows  that  her 
husband  brought  her. 

But  on  the  day  he  intended  to  come  to  dis- 
train our  goods  he  was  taken  with  a  soie  fit  in 
tho  morning,  and  his  man  was  sent  with  all 
speed  to  Thomas  Lloyd  (about  three  miles  off) 
to  get  something  for  him,  but  Doctor  Lloyd 
was  not  at  home,  to  go  with  the  man  or  to  give 


man  returned,  ihe  Sheriff  died  in  his  chair. 

Had  Thomas  Lloyd  been  at  home,  and  given 
or  sent  him  medicine,  it  might  have  been 
thought  by  some  ill-minded  persons,  that  the 
Doctor  had  an  evil  design.  However,  tho  Sheriff 
had  the  warrants  in  his  pocket  when  he  died, 
intending  that  morning  to  execute  them  upon  us. 
The  night  before,  while  my  wife  was  milking,  she 
said  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  have  these 
cows  to  milk  again. 

The  first  news  I  had  was  of  the  Sheriff's  burial. 
I  did  suppose  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it, 
working  our  deliverance.  Therefore  1  set  it 
down  amongst  my  memorials. 

There  was  a  young  man  in  our  neighborhood 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  living  with  his  parents; 
and  as  I  was  going  before  him  one  day  in  a  lane, 
he  came  after  me  with  another  person  with  bim, 
crying  Quaker,  Quaker,  Quaker.  I  took  little 
notice  of  him,  but  a  few  days  after  he  was  taken 
with  a  sore  distemper  in  his  limbs,  so  that  he 
cried  out  for  pain  and  grief.  I  never  said  a  word 
to  him,  or  any  one  else  that  I  recollect,  of  his 
mocking  me,  until  bis  mother  came  to  my  house 
with  tears,  desiring  me  to  forgive  him,  and  to 
pray  to  God  on  his  behalf.  I  was  seriously  con- 
cerned on  his  account,  and  made  many  visits  to 
him  in  his  sickness ;  his  lower  parts  were  quite 
[  benumbed  a  long  time  before  his  death.  He 
died  sensible,  and  I  believe  in  peace  with  God. 

John  Humphrer/'s  letter  (o  Charles  Lloyd,  concern- 
ing hit  defeased  brother  Thoma*  Lloyd. 

If  these  lines  should  come  to  thy  hand,  I  as- 
sure thee  they  proceed  from  heart  and  bowels 
that  wisheth  thee  and  thine  health  and  eternal 
happiness.  I  may  say  I  am  deeply  affected  with 
rorrow  and  giief  with  the  removal  of  thy  dear 
choice  related  brother,  yet  we  have  good  cause  to 
believe  that  our  sorrow  is  not  without  well 
grounded  hope  of  his  eternal  well  being;  for  his 
love,  life,  charity,  patience,  meekness,  and  modera- 
tion, were  shown  unto  all  men,  who  knew  him, 
verifying  the  testimony  that  the  fear  of  God  was 
always  before  his  eyes.  He  was  a  faithful,  com- 
passionate, tender  hearted  man,  who  followed 
after  peace  with  all  men.  He  never  turned  his 
back  upon  his  friends  in  adversity,  nor  rejoiced 
at  the  calamity  of  his  foes.  In  the  time  of 
government  amongst  us,  his  soul  delighted  in 
remitting  rather  than  exacting  ;  many  times  he 
would  rather  say  to  the  offender,  go  and  do  so  no 
more,  than  to  the  constable,  stone  him  or  whip 
him  :  so  that  many  of  our  zealots  judged  him 
not  fit  to  bear  the  sword,  because  it  was  terror 
enough  to  evil  doers.  But  sure  I  am  his  way  in 
remitting  gained  more  than  by  punishing. 

Well  might  he  say  with  Samuel,  "  Whose  ox 
or  ass  have  I  coveted,  or  at  whose  hands  have  I 
taken  bribes  to  blind  mine  eyes."  But  (with 
several  others)  he  served  his  country  upon  his 
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own  prnper  charge ;  he  never  suffered  the  well- 
doer to  go  without  reward,  nor  the  CTil-docr 
without  seasonable  admonition. 

He  was  a  man  that  divided  the  word  aright, 
and  who  knew  how  to  behave  himself  in  the 
house  of  God.  I  believe  hia  patience  and 
moderation  vexed  his  adversaries,  who  were  apt 
to  be  soon  angry  because  they  could  not  with  all 
their  fierceness  provoke  him  to  the  same.  Great 
have  been  his  exercises  since  the  beginning  of 
these  jarrings  amongst  us,  whicli  he  patiently 
bore,  and  with  sound  words,  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine, he  many  times  stopped  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers,  and  obtained  witness  that  be  was  righte- 
ous. 

God  testified  of  his  gift,  and  by  that  gift,  he 
being  dead  yet  speaketn  among  us.  Let  his  ad- 
versaries write  book  or  books,  and  keep  to  truth. 
I  know  his  Friends  need  not  be  ashamed  to  carry 
them  on  their  shoulders.  I  walked  in  society 
with  him  about  thirty  five  years,  and  I  never 
knew  him  to  be  the  man  that  sought  himself, 
but  what  honor,  profit,  praise,  or  favor,  were  due 
to  him,  on  account  of  his  practice,  parts  or  edu- 
cation, he  always  sacrificed  to  truth's  service,  that 
the  least  member  in  the  body  might  be  an  equal 
sharer  with  himself  of  the  same. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity  (Wales)  that  can  witness  with  me  :  that 
God  made  bim  many  times  instrumental  in  stop- 
ping the  mouths  of  greedy  lions,  and  quenching 
the  violence  of  persecution,  even  "  when  the 
blast  of  the  terrible  one  was  as  a  storm  against 
the  wall."  Ho  has  many  times  been  the  (neans 
of  opening  the  prison  doors  to  the  needy,  and  to 
tell  the  captives  to  go  free,  and  he  has  wrested 
the  prey  out  of  the  paw  of  the  greedy  bear. 

I  know  there  are  many  monuments  of  his  vir- 
tuous and  pious  life  amongst  you  in  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  so  that  I  need  not  repeat  them  to 
thoo  nor  to  Friends  generally  in  Wales.  But 
fa'ndiog  myself  obliged  to  give  this  brief  account 
of  his  life  and  death  amongst  us,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  from  the  time  he  came  to 
these  American  parts,  to  the  last  half  hour  of  his 
life.  He  departed  with  these  words,  "  Farewell 
John,  farewell  Friends  all  at  once." 

John  Humphrey. 


VKGETABLE  PROPCCTS. 

Valuation. 


AQRICULTDBAL  PRODUCTS   OP  THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

From  data  politely  furnished  us  by  D.  J. 
Browne,  the  eifiQient  Superintendent  of  the 
Agricultural  Division  of  the  Patent  Office,  we 
ii^ke  up  the  following  estimate  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Products,  &c.  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1855.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
have  under,  rather  than  over-estimated  the  yield, 
as  well  as  the  prices  obtained : 


Indian  Corn 

Wheat 

Rye 

B»fley 

Oati 

Buckwheat 

Potatoe*  (all  (orU)  110.000000 

Flaxseed  58,000 

Beans  and  Peas,  9,500.000 

Cloverand  grass  seed  1,000,000 


Total  Tslue. 
600,000,000  bush,  at  60  c.  C360,300,OCO 
165,000,000 
14.000000. 
6,600.000 
170,000,000 
10,000.000 


Rice 

Sugar  (cane) 

Sugar  (maple) 

Molasses 

Wine 

Hops 

Orchard  products 

Garden  products 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Flax  • 

Haj  and  fodder 

Pasturage 


250  000,000 

605,000.000 

34,000,000 

14,000.000 

2..'i00.000 

3,500,000 


bush  at  91.50. 
bush,  at  $1 
bush,  at  90c 
bush;  at  40c 
bush  at  50c 
bush  at  3Tlc 
bush,  at  91,25 
bush,  at  92 
bush,  at  93 
P'lunds  at  4c 
pounds  at  7c 
pounds  at  8  e 
gallons  at  30c 
gallons  at  91 
pounds  at  ISc 


190.000,000 

1  700.000.000 

34,500 

800.000 

16,000,000 


pounds  at  10c 
pounds  at  Sc 
tons  at  9100 
pounds  at  10c 
tons  at  910 


247,500,000 

14,0011,000 

5,»iO,000 

68.000,000 

5.000,000 

41,250,000 

72,500 

19  000,000 

3,000,000 

10,000.000 

35,a'i0,000 

2.720,000 

4,800.000 

2,500000 

5-a.OCO 

25,000,000 

50,000.000 

19.000,000 

136,000,000 

3,450,000 

SOJWO 

160,00.0000 

I43.000AI0 


DOMESTIC    ANIMALS    A.ND    ANIMAL    FK0DDCT8. 

Valuation.  Total  raloe. 

21.000,000  at  $20  each         420,000.000 


Homed  Cattle 

Horses,  asses,  and 
mules 

Sheep 

Swine 

Poultry 

Slaughtered  anima' 

Butter  &  Cheese 

Milk  (exclusive  of 
that  used  for  but 
ter  and  cheese.) 

Wool 

Beeswax  &  Honaj 

Mlk  cocOMia 


6,100,000 
23.500.000 
32,000,000 


at  60  eaefa 
at  2  each 
at   5  each 


500,000,000  pounds  at  15e 


306,COO,Oi« 

16O.C00X00 
20,000,000 

aoo,ooo,cw 

75,000,000 


1,000,000.000 

60,000  000 

16000.000 

5,000 


gallons  at  10c  100,000,000 

pounds  at  35c  21.000,000 

pounds  at  ISc  i**** 

pounds  u  91  _  ij^ 

Wanhini/ton  Union. 


FRIKNDS'  INTKLLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  2,  i8S6. 

We  would  remind  Friends  that  the  Sprin;: 
Term  of  the  Central  School  will  commence  with 
the  first  day  of  next  month. 

Those  having  daughters  to  educate,  cannot, 
we  think,  do  better  than  place  them  in  this 
School.  The  Teachers  are  well  qualified  to  in- 
struct, have  had  much  experience  and  have  given 
general  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  been  placed 
under  their  care. 

There  are  a  few  vacancies,  which  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  filled  with  the  children  of  Friends. 


MARRun,— On  Fifth  day  the  S4th  ult.,  Rowabd 
T.  Bellah,  of  Brandywine  Hundred,  to  Sarau  T., 
daughter  of  John  Richardson,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  LibraryAssociation  of  Friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Library  Boom  on  Fourth  day  evening 
next,  the  13th  inst.,  at  7i  o'clock. 

Jacob  M.  Ei-us,  CJerk. 

Philada.,  3d  mo.  Sd,  18S6. 
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TroiB  th*  yreatmlatter  ud  Korelgn  Qaorteilj  Rerlew. 

SELr-EDUCATION. 

[CoDtinued  Itom  p*c*  718.] 

''There  were  Deveral  other  brancbefl  of  mj  edu- 
cation going  on  outside  the  pale  of  the  school," 
continues  the  subject  of  our  biography,  "  in 
which  though  I  succeeded  in  amusing  mj«elf,  I 
was  no  trifler.  The  shores  of  Cromartj  are 
strewed  over  with  water-rolled  fragments  of  the 
primary  rocks,  deriyed  chiefly  from  the  weft 
during  the  ages  of  the  bolder  clay ;  and  I  soon 
learned  to  take  a  deep  intijrest  in  sauntering  over 
the  various  pebble  beds  when  shaken  up  by  re- 
cent storms,  and  in  learning  to  distinguish  their 
various  components." 

"  Uncle  Sandy"  was  a  sawyer,  and  a  man  of 
taste  moreover,  for  his  saw-pit  was  always  fixed 
in  some  picturesque  and  sheltered  spot ;  and  here 
the  sometimes  truant -boy  delighted  to  ramble, 
and  return  to  his  kind  uncle  with  the  result  of 
his  expeditions,  or  accompany  him  in  a  walk 
when  his  work  was  over.  The  school  learning 
went  on  but  slowly,  but  then  his  real  education 
was  every  day  becoming  more  important  to  the 
future  life  of  the  boy,  whose  mind  was  rapidly 
receiving  the  impressions  whick  were  to  influence 
it  forever.  The  cliflFs  about  Cromarty,  contained 
much  thnt  was  curious  and  exciting  to  the  in- 
quisitive mind  of  a  child ;  there  were  caves  of 
great  size,  in  one  of  which  the  calcareous  matter 
with  which  the  water  which  dropped  from  the 
roof  was  impregnated,  formed  stalactites  and  other 
incrustations ;  and  another  of  them,  entitled  the 
Doo-cot  cave,  from  affording  shelter  to  a  nnmber 
of  wild  pigeons,  became  the  scene  of  an  adven- 
ture calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  one  so  young.  One  of  his  school- 
fellows had  to  a  certain  degree  been  won  over  to 
his  tastes,  and  occasionally  shared  in  his  explor- 
ing expeditions  ;  the  account  of  that  be  gives  to 
the  Doo-cot,  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  what  the 
self-educated  boy  became  capable  of  in  after 
life. 

"  It  was  on  a  pleasant  spring  morning,"  says 
be,  "  that  wjth  my  little  curious  friend  beside 
me,  I  stood  on  the  beach  opposite  the  eastern 
promontory,  that  with  its  stern  granite  wall  bars 
access  for  ten  days  out  of  every  fourteen  to  the 
wonders  of  the  Doo-cot.  'Twas  hard  to  be  dis- 
appointed; and  the  cave  so  near.  The  tide  was 
a  low  neap,  and  if  we  wanted  a  passage  dry-shod, 
it  behooved  us  to  wait  for  at  least  a  week  ',  but 
neither  of  us  understood  the  philosophy  of  neap 
tide  at  that  period." 

An  1  the  adventurous  passage  was  accordingly 
made.  The  two  children  stood  alone  in  the  Doo- 
cot,  and  enjoyed  their  success.  "  The  first  few 
hours  were  hours  of  sheer  enjoyment.  The  lar- 
ger cave  proved  a  mine  of  marvels ;  and  we  found 
n  great  deal  additional  to  wonder  at  on  the  slope 
beneath  the  precipices,  and  along  the  piece  of 
rocky  sea  beach  in  front.    We  succeeded  in  dis- 


covering for  ourselves,  the  creeping  dwarf  bushes 
that  told  of  the  blasting  influence  of  sea-spray  ; 
the  pale  yellow  honey-suckle  that  we  bad  never 
seen  before,  save  in  gardens  and  shrubberies ; 
and  on  a  deeply  shaded  slope  that  leaned  against 
one  of  the  steeper  precipices;  we  detected  the 
sweet  scented  wood  roof  of  the  flower-pot  and 
parterre,  with  its  pretty  verticcilate  leaves,  and 
its  white  delicate  flowers.  There  ton,  immedi- 
ately on  the  opening  of  the  deeper  cave,  where  a 
small  stream  came  pattering  in  detached  drops 
from  the  over-beetling  precipice  above,  like  the 
first  drops  of  a  heavy  thunder-shower,  we  found 
the  hot,  bitter  scurvy-grass  which  the  gre.it  Cap- 
tain Cook  had  used  on  his  voyages ;  above  all, 
there  were  the  caves  with  their  pigeons,  white, 
variegated  and  blue.  And  their  mysterious 
depths  in  which  plants  hardened  into  stone,  and 
water  became  marble.  The  long  telescopic  pros- 
pect of  the  sparkling  sea,  as  viewed  ffoui  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cave,  while  all  around  wii."  dark 
as  midnight;  the  sudden  gleam  of  the  sea-gull, 
seen  for  a  moment  from  the  recess  as  it  flitters 
past  in  the  sunshine,  the  black  heaving  bulk  of 
the  grampus  as  it  threw  its  slender  jets  of  spray, 
and  then  turning  downwards  displayed  its  glossy 
back  and  vast  angular  fin;  even  the  pigeons  as  they 
shot  whizzing  by,  one  moment  scarce  visible  in 
the  gloom,  the  next  radiant  in  the  light,  all  ac- 
quired a  new  intrest  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
setting  in  which  we  saw  them,  and  it  was  long 
ere  wp  tired  of  seeing  and  admiring.  It  did 
seem  rather  ominous,  however,  and  perhaps  some- 
what supernatural  to  boot,  that  about  an  hour 
after  noon,  the  tide,  while  there  was  yet  a  full 
fathom  below  the  brow  of  the  promontory,  ceased 
to  fall,  and  then  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
space,  began  actually  to  creep  upwards  on  the 
beach.  But  first  hoping  that  there  might  be 
some  mistake  in  the  matter,  which  the  evening 
tide  would  not  fail  to  rectify,  we  continued  to 
amuse  ourselves  and  to  hope  on.  Hoar  after 
hour  passed,  lengthening  as  the  shadows  length- 
ened, and  yet  the  tide  still  rose.  T'he  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  precipices,  and  all  was  gloom 
Along  their  base,  and  double  gloom  in  their  caves, 
but  their  rugged  brows  still  caught  the  glare  of 
the  evening.  The  sea-gull  sprang  upward  from 
where  he  floated  on  the  ripple,  the  dusky  cor- 
morant flitted  past  to  his  whitened  shelf  on  the 
precip'ce,  the  pigeons  came  whizzing  downwards 
from  the  uplands,  and  every  creature  that  had 
wings,  made  use  of  them  in  speeding  homewards; 
but  neither  my  companion  nor  i  had  any,  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  home  without 
them.  We  made  desperate  efforts  to  scale  the 
precipices,  and  on  two  several  occasions  succeeded 
in  reaching  midway  shelves  among  the  crags, 
where  the  sparrow-hawk  and  the  raven  Iwild ; 
but  though  we  had  climbed  well  enough  to  ren- 
der our  return  a  matter  of  bare  possibility,  there 
was  no  possibility  whatever  of  getting  fartb«np, 
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and  so  as  the  twilight  deepened,  and  the  precari- 
ous footinp;  becaiDB  every  moment  more  doubtrul 
and  precarinua  still,  we  had  just  to  give  up  in 
despair.  "  Would'nt  care  for  myself,"  said  the 
poor  little  fellow,  "  if  it  were  not  for  my  mother; 
but  what  will  my  mother  say  ?"  We  retreated 
together  into  one  of  the  drier  and  shallower 
•  eaves,  and  clearing  a  little  spot  of  its  rough  stones, 
and  then  groping  along  the  rooks  for  the  dry 
grass  that  in  the  spring  hangs  from  them  in 
withered  tufts,  we  formed  to  ourselves  a  most 
ancomfoi  table  bed  and  lay  down  in  each  other's 
arms.  The  night  was  stormy,  but  towards  mid- 
night the  sky  cleared,  the  wind  fell,  and  the 
moon  in  her  last  quarter  rose  red  like  a  mass  of 
heated  iron  out  of  the  sea.  We  crept  down  in 
the  uncertain  light  over  the  rough  slippery  crags, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  tide  had  not  fallen  suf- 
ficiently to  yield  us  a  passage,  but  wo  found  the 
waves  chafing  among  the  rocks  just  where  the 
tide  line  had  rested  twelve  hours  before,  and  a 
full  fathom  of  sea  overleaping  the  base  of  the 
promontory.  A  glimmering  idea  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  condition  at  length  crossed  my 
mind.  It  was  not  the  imprisonment  of  a  tide 
to  which  wc  had  consigned  ourselves  ;  it  was  im- 
prisonment for  a  week  1  There  was  little  comfort 
in  the  thought,  arising  as  it  did  amid  the  chill 
and  terrors  of  a  dreary  midnight :  and  I  looked 
wistfully  on  the  sea  as  our  only  path  of  escape. 
There  was  a  vessel  crossing  the  wake  of  the 
moon  at  the  time,  scarce  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  assisted  by  my  companion,  I  began  to 
shout  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  in  the  hope  of 
being  heard  by  the  sailors.  We  saw  her  dim 
bulk  falling  slowly  athwart  the  red  glittering 
belt  of  light  that  had  rendered  her  visible,  and 
just  as  we  lost  sight  of  her  forever,  we  could 
hear  an  indistinct  sound  mingling  with  the  dash 
of  the  waves,  the  shout  in  reply  of  the  startled 
helmsman :  we  waited  on  and  on,  now  shouting 
by  turns,  and  now  shouting  together,  but  there 
was  no  second  reply ;  and  at  length  losing  hope 
we  again  groped  our  way  back  to  our  comfortless 
bed,  just  as  the  tide  again  turned  on  the  beach, 
and  the  waves  began  to  roll  upwards  bigbei  and 
higher  at  every  dash." 

At  length  the  two  children  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  position  by  some  boatmen,  who, 
hearing  that  two  little  boys  were  missing  that 
had  been  seen  among  the  crags,  went  in  search 
of  them.  But  what  a  lesson  bad  these  boys  re- 
ceived of  the  great  forces  of  nature  !  Where 
again,  we  may- ask,  is  the  gentleman's  son  who 
ever  gains  such,  or  has  any  inducement  to  wish 
to  know  anything  of  them ;  and  without  the  wish 
to  know,  who  ever  profited  to  any  extent  by  the 
information  afforded  him.  The  young  explorers 
of  the  Doo-cot,  on  the  contrary,  after  such  an 
experience,  could  hardly  have  avoided  speculating 
on  the  causes  of  tides  and  their  phenomena.  We 
are  not  going  to  reccommend  that  children  should 


be  exposed  to  all  the  perik  of  such  an  adventure; 
but  we  do  say,  that,  as  schools  for  high  as  well 
as  low  are  at  present  constituted,  the  youth 
placed  there  have  their  faculties  cramped  by 
being  debarred  from  that  free  intercourse  with 
Nature  and  with  Man  which  forms  the  true  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race.  The  child  who  never 
mixes  with  any  who  know  more  than  himself, 
has  but  small  chance  for  improvement ;  but  the 
child  who  only  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
superiors  in  intellect  and  information  by  severe 
treatment  and  harsh,  dry  lessons,  has  none.  He 
!  learns  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  book,  and  does 
not  even  wish  to  gain  acquirements  which  ren- 
der the  possessor  (according  to  his  childish 
notions)  quite  as  disagreeable  as  he  is  wise. 
I  When  a  pupil  of  one  of  our  ragged  schools  had 
,  been  roughly  treated  by  one  of  his  teachers,  he 

enquired  of  another  if  Mr. would  go  to 

I  heaven  ?  "  I  hope  so  certainly,"  was  the  answer. 
I  "  Then,"  said  tho  boy,  "  I  shall  not  come  to 
!  school  any  more,  for  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  hea- 
!  ven.     "Children  trained  to  more  politeness  will 
I  not  speak  out  so  bluntly  as  this  young  vagabond, 
'  but  they  will  think  thus  :  and  the  school  boy 
\  who  has  been  flogged  into  learning  by  a  man 
I  whose  learning  is  the  only  title  shown  him  for 
.  his  respect,  will  probably  eschew  the  character 
'  of  a  learned  man  from  that  time  forth.     Strictly 
I  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  self-education, 
I  for  it  would  hardly  need  the  experiment    of 
Psammeticus  to  know  that  the  brain  and  intel- 
I  lect  will  not  develop  themselves  without  the  aid 
,  of  external  ciroumstanoes ;  but  then  let  these  ex- 
I  tcmal  cirenmstanoes  be  freely  used  ;  they  form 
,  the  education  of  the  Creator,  and  will  bear  richer 
i  fruit  than  the  pinched  dole  of  cultivation  now 
afforded.     As  the  boy,  whose  coarse  of  traioinK 
we  have  watched,  grew  up,  his  taste  for  the  ob- 
servations of  nature  received  fresh  aliment  from 
two  or  three  visits  to  the  abode  of  some  of  his 
mother's  relatives  in  the  Highlands;  and  one  of 
his   cousins   who,    like  himself,   was  eager  for 
knowledge,  had  so  much  won  upon  his  liking, 
that  when  the  time  came  for  choosing  a  handi- 
craft that  which  might  afford  him  a  maintenance, 
he  chose  the  trade  of  his  favorite  cousin,  that  of 
a  mason,  because  the  winter,  when  masonry  is  at 
a  stand,  afforded  time  for  reading  and  improve- 
ment.    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  master,  and 
amid  .the  rude  journeymen  with  whom  he  was 
thus  brought  in  contact  it  might  be  justly  feared 
he  would  learn  evil  habits  and  forget  the  lessons 
of  his  wise  uncles;  but  these  lessons  had  nut  been 
dull  dogmatic  instructions;  they  had  woven  them- 
selves into  his  very  nature,  and  the  drunkenness 
and  wild  life  of  bis  companions  only  disgusted 
him.     He  had  communed  with  God  in  his  works, 
and  could  not  sink  himself  into  the  companion 
of  brawling  profligates.     His  money,  when  he 
got  any,  was  laid  by  to  buy  books  ;  his  hours  of 
recreation,  when  be  could  enjoy  such,    were 
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rocks,  and  the  district  m  which  he  resided  aboand- 
ing  in  fossils,  gave  him  ample  food  for  thought. 
Need  we  now  name  the  hero  of  oar  tale  7  The 
thoughtful  boj,  the  sober  and  industrious  stone- 
mason, was  no  other  than  Hugh  Miller,  the 
chronicler  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  whose 
name  will  never  be  forgotten  while  the  science 
of  Geology  is  studied,  and  whose  life  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  difference  between  real 
fruit-bearing  education  and  that  spurious  pro- 
duotioD  which  is  cultivated  in  our  schools  for 
the  maintenance  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  the 
8uppres.«ion  of  all  true  religion  and  virtue. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  tracing  his 
after  career  with  the  same  minuteness  as  his 
childhood.  His  manly  years,  it  is  already  known, 
have  not  belied  the  promise  of  his  boyhood  ;  and 
the  tale  of  his  almost  unassisted  struggles  to 
support  himself  in  independence,  and  pursue  bis 
favorite  studies  at  the  same  time,  forms  a  singu- 
larly interesting  and  ins'tmctive  narrative,  which 
ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  know  how 
much  may  be  done  without  the  schoolmaster,  or 
rather,  who  wish  to  see  what  the  schoolmaster 
ought  to  do  to  produce  such  results. 

[To  b«  conUDued.] 


THE   PURITANS. 

Extract  from  an  Oration  delivered  at  Flymoath,  IStb 
month,  31,  18d5,  by  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

A  ooastitntional  alteration  is  often  necessary 
to  secure  a  desirable  social  improvement :  but 
such  an  alteration  cannot  be  made  without  a 
previous  change  of  public  opinion  in  the  State, 
and  even  of  opinion  in  surrounding  States;  for 
nations  are  social  persons  and  members  of  a 
universal  Commonwealth.  Habit  resists  such 
changes.  Timidity,  though  looking  forward,  is 
short-sighted ;  and,  with  far-sighted  veneration, 
which  always  looks  backward,  opposes  ouch 
changes.  Laws,  however  erroneous,  or  however 
arbitrarily  established,  acquire  a  supposed  sanc- 
tity from  the  ceremony  of  their  enactment,  and 
derive  great  strength  from  protracted  acquies- 
cence. In  a  despotic  State,  no  subject  can  move 
changes.  In  a  free  one,  each  member  may  op- 
pose, and  opponents  more  easily  combine  than 
advocates.  Ambition  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
States.  It  is  blind  to  defects  and  dangers,  while 
hurrying  them  on  in  careers  of  aggression  and 
aggrandizement.  The  personal  interests  and 
ambitions  of  many  effective  members  of  the 
Slate  cling  to  its  institutions,  however  erroneous 
or  injurious,  and  protect  them  against  innova- 
tion. Beform  can  only  appeal  to  reason  and 
conscience.  Conservatism  arouises  prejudice, 
cupidity,  and  fear,  and  adroitly  excites  and  di- 
reets  hatred  against  the  person  of  the  reformer. 
Retaliation,  too,  naturally  follows ;  and  so  the 
controversy,  which  properly  ought  to  be  a  pab- 


into  a  heated  conflict  of  tactions. 

Humanity  and  benevolence  are  developed  only 
with  increasing  knowledge  and  refinement. 
Hence,  castes  and  classes  long  remain;  and 
these,  although  all  equally  interested  in  a  pro- 
posed melioiiition,  are,  by  an  artful  direction  of 
their  mutual  antipathies,  made  to  defeat  it  by 
their  implacable  contentions.  Material  interests 
are  immediately  roused  and  combined  in  opposi- 
tion, because  they  suffer  from  the  least  disturb- 
ance. The  benefits  of  a  social  change  are  more 
distant,  and  therefore  distrusted  and  undervalued. 
The  law  of  progress  certainly  does  not  require 
changes  of  institutions  to  be  raadeat  the  cost  of 
public  calamities,' or  even  of  great  private  incon- 
veniences. But  that  law  is,  nevertheless,  inex- 
orable. A  necessary  reformation  will  have  its 
way — peacefully  if  favored,  violently  if  resisted. 
In  this  sense,  the  B'ounder  of  Christianity  con- 
fessed that  he  had  come  upon  the  earth  to  bring, 
not  paaoe,  but  a  sword.  Revolutions  are  not 
divinely  appointed  attendants  of  progress,  nor  is 
liberty  necessarily  born  of  social  convulsion,  and 
baptised  with  blood.  Revolutions,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  the  natural  penalties  for  unwise  persis- 
tence in  error,  and  servile  acquiescence  in  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  Such  revolutions,  moreover, 
are  of  doubtful  success.  Most  men  engage 
readily  enough  in  civil  wars,  and  for  a  flash  are 
hot  and  active;  but  they  cool  from  natural  un- 
steadiness of  temper,  and  abandon  their  objects, 
and,  destitute  alike  of  principle,  honor  and  true 
couragb,  betray  themselves,  their  associates,  and 
even  their  cause,  however  just  or  sacred. 

It  is  a  sure  way  of  promoting  knowledge  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  of  rising  to  greatness  and  good- 
ness, to  study  with  due  care  and  reverence  the 
operation  of  sublime  principles  of  conduct  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  mankind.  I  desire  so  to 
contemplate  the  working  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  the  Puritans. 

I  confess  that  the  Puritans  neither  disclosed 
nor  discovered  any  new  truths  of  morals  or  of 
government.  None  such  have  been  discovered, 
at  least  since  the  Divine  Teacher  set  forth  the 
whole  system  of  private  and  public  ethics  among 
the  olive  groves,  on  that  one  which  was  his 
favorite  among  the  mountains  that  look  down 
upon  Jerusalem. 

Nor  was  it  their  mission  'to  institute  a  new 
progress  of  mankind.  Although  the  Eastern 
nations — the  first  to  enjoy  the  light'  of  civilisa- 
tion— had  long  before  the  age  of  the  Puritans 
sunk  into  that  deep  sleep  from  which  there  is 
yet  no  awakening,  yet  Europe  was  even  then  fall 
of  energy,  enterprise  and  hope.  The  better 
elements  of  the  Oriental  and  Mediterranean  ci- 
vilisations had  survived,  and,  co-operating  with 
the  pure  influences  of  Christianity,  were  en* 
lightening  and  refining  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern nations.    The  Chnroh,  which  until  leeently 
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was  uupartitioned,  had  long  defended  the  faith 
against  the  Saracena,  and  protected  feeble  States 
against  the  aggressions  of  ambitious  princes.  It 
still  held  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of  a  common 
fraternity.  Nor  had  it  forgotten  to  proselyte, 
after  the  primitive  manner,  by  inculcating  mo- 
rality and  charity.  It  had,  bv  its  potent  com- 
mand, addressed  to  the  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom, abolished  throagbout  Europe  that  system 
of  personal  servitude  in  which  a  large,  perhaps 
the  largest,  portion  of  every  community  bad 
been  held,  under  every  form  of  government.  It 
bore  its  testimony  steadily  against  that  system 
everywhere,  declaring  that 

"  God  and  Nature  equally  cry  out  against  hu- 
man slavery  ;  that  serfs  and  Slaves  are  a  part  of 
the  human  family,  which  Christ  died  to  redeem ; 
and  that  equality  is  an  essential  incident  of  that 
brotherhood  which  he  enjoins  as  a  test  by  which 
his  disciples  shall  be  known." 

The  Puritan  system  further  involves  the  poli- 
tical equality  of  all  men.  Absolute  rights  arise 
out  of  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  There  is 
only  one  moral  constitution  of  all  men.  The 
absolute  rights  of  all  men  are  therefore  the  same. 
Political  equality  is  nothing  else  than  the  full 
enjoy  most,  by  every  member  of  the  State,  of 
the  absolute  rights  which  belong  to  all  men. 
Any  abridgement  of  that  equality,  on  whatever 
consideration,  except  by  discriminating  justice 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  is  therefore  forbid- 
den to  human  government  by  the  Divine  au- 
thority. The  Puritans  so  understood  their  own 
great  principle  in  its  bearing  apon  the  right  of 
conscience. 

"Liberty  of  conscience  (laid  one  of  their 
earliest  organs)  is  the  natural  right  of  every 
man.  ...  He  that  will  look  back 
on  past  times,  and  examine  into  the  true  causes 
of  the  subversion  and  devastation  of  itates  and 
coHntries,  will  find  it  owing  to  the  tyranny  of 
princes  and  the  persecution  of  priests.  The 
Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  say,  <If 
we  tolerate  one  sect  we  must  tolerate  all.'  This 
is  true.  They  have  as  good  a  right  to  their  con- 
science as  to  their  clothes  or  estates.  No  opinions 
or  sentiments  of  religion  are  cognizable  by  the 
magistrates,  any  further  than  they  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  peace  of  the  civil  government." 

But  the  latitude  of  the  principle  of  tolerance 
has  been  always  vigorously  and  efficiently  opposed 
by  prejudice,  pride  and  bigotry,  in  every  church, 
in  every  sect,  in  every  state,  and  under  every  form 
of  government.  Each  sect  has  claimed  liberty  of 
conscience  for  itself  as  a  natural  right,  but  with 
gross  inconsistencies,  which  invalidated  its  own 
argument,  has  denied  that  liberty  to  other  sects 
—as  if  the  Supreme  Buler  had  made  men  to 
agree,  instead  of  differing,  npon  non-essential  as 
well  as  upon  essential  articles  of  religious  faith. 
The  principle  has  nevertheless  continually  gained 
and  is  still  gaining  fresh  triumphs.    After  a  long 


contest  in  England,  toleration  was  granted  to  all 
but  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  ttie  organization  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, the  principle  entered  into  all  the  Ameri- 
can constitutions.  Fifty  years  later,  it  emanci- 
pated the  Roman  Catholics  throughont  Great 
Britain.  Only  a  year  ago  it  removed  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  Jews  in  the  British  do- 
minions. It  has  thus  irrevocably  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  that  great  Empire. 

The  political  equality  of  men  has  also  met 
with  obstinate  resistance,  and  has  also  achieved 
many  and  auspicious  triumphs.  After  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  controversy,  it  was  carried 
into  the  British  Constitution  by  the  judicial 
decision  in  Somerset's  case,  that  a  slave  could 
not  breathe  the  air  of  England.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  later  it  was  theoretically  adopted  and  pro- 
mulgated in  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. The  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  by  convention  of  the  States  of 
Christendom,  transferred  the  same  principle  to 
the  law  of  nations.  The  abolition  of  Slavery  by 
all  the  European  nations,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions, also,  by  all  of  the  American  -States,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  universal  adoption  of  the  same 
great  principle  by  all  Christian  nations,  at  some 
period  not  far  distant. 

It  is  a  law  of  human  progress,  that  no  work 
or  structure  proceeding  from  human  hands  shall 
come  forth  complete  and  perfect.  Improvement, 
at  the  cost  of  labor  and  of  trial,  and  even  suffer- 
ing— endless  improvement,  at  such  cost,  is  the 
discipline  of  human  nature. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  rule  of  our  own  con- 
duct ?  Shall  we  grasp  and  hold  fast  to  existing 
constitutions,  with  all  their  defects  and  deficien- 
cies, and  save  them  from  needed  amendment,  or 
shall  we  amend  and  complete  them,  and  so  pre- 
vent reactions,  and  the  need  of  sanguinary  revo- 
lutions ?  Shall  we  compromise  the  principles 
of  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity,  by  compliances 
with  the  counselsof  interested  cupidity  or  slavish 
fear,  or  shall  we  "  stand  fast"  always  in  their 
defence !  I  know  no  better  rule  of  conduct  than 
that  of  the  Puritans.  Indeed,  [  know  none 
other  that  is  sure,  or  even  safe.  Nor  can  even 
that  great  rule  be  followed  successTully  without 
adopting  their  own  noble  temper  and  spirit. 
They  were  faithful,  patient,  and  persevering. 
They  forgot  themselves,  and  their  own  immedi- 
ate interests  and  ambitions,  and  labored  and  suf- 
fered, that  after  coming  generations,  among 
which  we  belong,  might  be  safer  and  freer  and 
happier  than  themselves.  It  can  never  be  too 
well  understood  that  the  generations  of  men,  in 
moral  and  political  cloture,  sow  and  plant  for 
their  successors. 

It  is  a  familiar  law  of  nature,  that  whatever 
grows  rapidly  also  declines  speedily.  Time  and 
trial  are  necessary  to  secure  the  full  vigor  without 
which  no  enterprise  can  endure.    It  was  only 
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trovo»y  that  the  Puritans  acquired  the  disci- 
pline which,  without  conscioasness  of  their  own, 
qaulified  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nations. 

Need  I  add,  that  there  can  be  neither  great 
deeds  nor  great  endurance  without  faith  ;  and 
that  true,  firm,  enduring  faith  can  only  be  found 
in  generous  and  noble  minds. 

Nor  will  all  these  qualities  suffice,  without  dis- 
cretion and  gentleness,  as  well  as  firmness  of 
temper.  The  courageous  reformer  will  shrink 
from  DO  controversy,  when  the  field  is  open,  the 
battle  is  set,  and  the  lists  are  fair.  But,  on  the 
other  baud,  he  will  neither  make  nor  seek 
occasions  for  activity ;  and  he  will  be  always  un- 
impassioned.  Truth  is  not  aggressive ;  but,  like 
the  Christian  religion,  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able. Nor  need  the  reformer  fear  that  occasions 
of  duty  will  be  wanting.  Error  and  injustice 
never  fail  to  provoke  contest ;  because,  if  un- 
alaraned,  they  are  overbearing  and  insolent ;  if 
alarmed,  they  are  rash,  passionate,  and  reckless 


The  following  taken  from  <•  The  Friend" 
tains  hints  worthy  of  attention. 


con- 


HOUSE-KEEPING. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  old  adage, 
that  "  Cleanliness  is  next  akin  to  Godliness ;" 
some  of  us  have  also  heard  that  "we  may  be  more 
nice  than  wise."    There  is  not  bo  much  danger 
in  the  present  day,  of  not  duly  respecting  the 
former,  as  in  literally  verifying  the  latter  proverb; 
if  we  are  to  judge  from   the  exquisite  nicety, 
and  scrupulous  precision  of  arrangement  of  some 
of  our  Quaker  houses,  where  cleanliness  seems 
to  run  into  fastitfousness,  and  neatness   into 
primness.     I  do  not  now  speak  of  such  as  serve 
to  illustrate  by  the  showiness  and  the  splendor 
and  costliness  of  the  furditure,  that  wide  depar- 
ture from  primitive  simplicity,  that  pride  and 
worldly  mindedness,  so  much  to  be  deplored  in 
in  these  degenerate  times,  but  of  that  excessive 
refinement  of  good  house-keeping  which  betokens 
the  ruling  passion  of  the  mistress,  in  equally 
strong  characters.      We   have  sometimes  been 
almost  ready  to  put  off  our  shoes  irom  our  feet, 
lest  they  should  profane  the  delicate  carpets, 
and  if  a  straggling  ray  of  the  excluded  daylight 
will  permit  us  to  find  a  seat,  the  touch-me-not 
aspect  of  the  sofas  and  chairs  seems  to  repel  the 
inclination  to  rest  our  weary  weight  upon  them, 
however  comfortable  they  might  prove.   Surely, 
we  have  thought,  a  household  idol  must  be  wor- 
shipped here,  and  however  free  from  superfluous 
ornament,  or  chaste  in  subdued  colors,  these  par- 
lours, all  redolent  of  the  incense  of  new  puint, 
must  be  its  temple.     So  unsullied  in  its  vestal 
brightness,  so  new  and  untarnished  by  time  and 
use,  is  everything,  that  it  would  seem  that  those 
little  noisy  vandals,  the  children,  and  even  the 
blessed  sunshine  itself,  were  never  permitted  to 


can  get  it,  and  the  children,  must  be  kept  in  some 
little  back  room  where  all  the  family  gather ;  but 
it  would  not  offend  me  to  see  even  in  the  show 
rooms,  some  evidence  of  domestic  love,  of  inno- 
cent family  enjoyment  of  warmth  and  life,  of 
the  presence  of  the  rosy,  romping  little  urchins  of 
the  household,  in  a  toy  or  torn  picture  book  on 
the  floor,  a  small  chair  or  two,  or  perhaps  even 
the  marks  of  their  little  chubby  mischievous  fin- 
gers some  where  displayed ;  though  I  say  this  at 
the  risk  of  being  called  a  slattern.  And  where 
are  the  aged  members  of  the  family  ?  I  have  a 
pleasant  memory  of  low  ceiled  parlors,  with 
tiled  chimney  pieces,  a  tall  ancient  clock  in  the 
corner,  a  comfortable  lopking  chintz-covered  sofa, 
the  air  fragrant  with  geraniums  and  lemon  trees, 
and  almost  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  a  silver- 
haired  grandparent,  seated  in  an  easy  arm  chair, 
by  the  fire  side ;  an  ornament  to  the  room,  and 
a  reverend  picture  of  peaceful  resignation,  wait- 
ing the  summons  of  the  Heavenly  Master  to  one 
of  the  mansions  prepared  for  those  who  have 
long  followed  him  in  the  path  of  self-denial.  But 
we  rarely  see  the  aged  now ;  they  too  I  suppose 
are  secluded  away  in  the  back  buildings,  not  by 
compulsion  perhaps,  but  because  they  prefer  a 
little  cosy  fire  side  nook,  in  a  sunshiny  room,  to 
the  nncongeniality  of  the  great  gloomy  prim 
parlors. 

There  seems  to  be  prevalent  a  perfect  abhor- 
rence of  any  thing  time-worn  ;  even  the  very 
bricks  in  the  front  wall  must  be  painted  or  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  and  in  many  instances  the 
wood  work  painting  is  renewed  almost  annually; 
indeed  all  things  about  the  premises  are  modern- 
ized ;  and  yet  though  a  true  respect  for  antiquity 
seems  almost  obsolete,  there  has  been  of  latter 
time  a  sort  of  feverish  revival  of  the  taste  for 
antique  style,  among  a  certain  class,  and  old  gar- 
ret lumber  has  been  rummaged  up,  patched  and 
dressed  anew;  and  where  no  old  furniture  could 
be  obtained,  imitations  have  been  made  to 
order ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  phases 
of  affectation,  similar  to  that  by  which  we  have 
the  quaint,  homely  names  of  Abigail,  Deborah, 
Sarah,  &c.,  made  ridiculous  by  being  converted 
into  Abhie,  Debbie,  Sallie,  and  the  noble'  ones 
of  Margaret  and  ElizAeth,  degraded  to  Maggie 
and  Lizzie,  &o.  Such  folly  is  but  of  the  fashions 
of  this  world  which  soon  pass  away.  Much 
more  consistent  with  good  taste,  good  feeling  and 
respectability  would  it  be,  to  let  the  old,  wellkept 
furniture, — almost  consecrated  to  us  by  association 
with  dear  ones  departed,  who  long  ago  handled 
and  used  it, — stand  in  its  accustomed  place,  so 
long  as  it  served  its  wonted  purpose,  silent  me- 
mentoes that  we  too  shall  soon  pass  from  our 
earthly  places,  to  be  brought  thus  to  remembranoe 
by  those  who  succeed  us,  when  our  mortal  part 
is  sleeping  in  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all 
living. 
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We  canoot  too  often  be  remiDded  that  we 
should  let  oar  moderation  appear  in  all  things; 
and  although  the  moat  rigid  preachers  of  self- 
denial  of  the  present  times  would  hardly  recom- 
mend a  retrograde  in  social  oastoms  to  the  uncouth 
semi-barbarism  of  our  remote  ancestors,  jet  it  is 
wholesome  sometimes  to  revert  to  by-gone  periods, 
when  such  (hings  as  we  call  necessities  were  re- 
garded as  luxurious  superfluities,  even  among 
persons  of  rank  and  wealth.  It  might  serve  as 
a  check  to  those  who  appear  to  allow  no  limit  to 
their  indulgence  in  refinements  and  delicacies ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  equipment  and  provision 
of  the  table,  and  even  in  some  instances  a  really 
ludicrous  affectation  of  foreign  habits,  in  the 
almost  princely  luzuriousnesa  Of  accommodation 
in  the  sleeping  apartments,  &c.,  &c.  All  that 
wealth  can  command,  such  think  they  may  in- 
dulge themselves,  in  if  they  do  not  look  too  showy 
and  high-colored,  and  still  be  plain,  consistent 
Friends — and  those  who  have  not  the  means  too 
often  toil  afler  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  ambition, 
weary  and  discontented  that  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  their  assooiates.  In  the  picture  above 
drawn,  no  individual  example  has  been  in  view. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prescribe  rules,  being  aware 
that  difference  of  circumstances  must  have  its 
weight.  My  object  is  simply  to  drop  a  few  bints, 
with  the  hope  of  awakening  a  little  self-question- 
ing in  each  of  our  minds,  as  to  how  far  we  may 
be  carrying  a  lawful  thing  to  an  unlawful  extreme? 
and  that  more  of  us  may  be  willing  to  raise  high 
the  standard  of  sobriety  and  temperance,  in  a  day 
which  calls  for  upright  examples  more  than  high 
profession ;  a  day  in  which  pride  and  high  living, 
under  a  peculiarly  deceptive  guise,  seems  ready 
to  overwhelm  the  very  life  of  religion. 

May  the  female  heads  of  families  who  have 
precious  daughters  to  train  to  be  wives,  mothers, 
and  useful  members  of  society,  while  they  are 
instruoting  them  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  house- 
wifery, truly  excellent  in  itself  and  worthy  of  its 
due  share  of  regard,  may  they  not  pursue  it,  as 
some  appear  to,  as  the  cbiefest  good  and  highest 
olgect  of  female  ambition.  It  is  better  to  let 
their  education  in  this  particular  be  habitually 
derived  from  the  good  example  always  held  up  in 
a  well  ordered  family,  where  "the  mother  looketh 
well  to  her  household,"  ^yd  "  the  children  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed."  The  domestic  economy 
under  a  good  regular  system,  will  generally  go 
on  almost  meohanically  requiring  little  pains  ttji:-. 
ing,  and  leaving  the  thoughts  and  affections  free 
for  more  worthy  objects. 

A  sensible  woman,  who  has  a  perception  of  the 
•zoelleney  of  the  Truth,  and  seeks  to  have  her 
mind  regulated  by  its  restraining  power,  will  not 
allow  the  mioor  virtues  to  usurp  an  undue  pro- 
miaenoe,  so  as  to  become  exaggerated  into  faults, 
and  to  occupy  that  time  which  should  be  dovoted 
to  more  elevating  pursuits.  She  will  not  in  regard 
to  dress,  fomiture,  or  living,  become  "more  nioe 


than  wise,"  aud  yet  she  will  mure  likely  b«  an 
example  that  thorough  cleunliness  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  religiou,  and  that  there  can  bene 
true  refinement  without  it. 


ODE  TO  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

BT  axnar  kibkx  wuits. 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Not  in  thy  terror*  clad ; 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  guise  , 
Thy  chastening  rod  but  terrifies 
The  restless  and  tlie  bad. 
But  I  recline 
Beneath  thy  shrine, 
Andj  round  my  brow  resign'd,  thy  peaceless  cypress 
twine. 

Thoosh  fancy  flies  away 

Before  thy  hollow  tread. 
Yet  Meditation,  in  her  cell, 
Hears,  with  faint  eye  the  lingering  knell 
That  telU  her  hopes  are  dead  ; 
And  though  the  tear 
By  chance  appear, 
Tet  she  can  smile,  and  say,  "  My  all  was  not  laid 
here." 

Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 

Though  from  Hope's  summit  hurled, 
Still,  rii$id  Nurse,  ihou  art  forgiven. 
For  thon  severe  wert  sent  from  heaven 
To  wean  me  from  the  world: 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  vanity, 
And  point  to  scenes  of  bliss  that  never,  never  die. 

What  is  this  passing  scene  1 

A  peevish  April  day  ! 
A  little  sua — a  little  rain. 
And  then  night  sweeps  alongt  the  plain. 
And  all  thini^s  fade  away. 
Man  (soon  discuss'd) 
Yi  Ids  up  hi*  tiust. 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 

O,  what  is  beauty's  power  } 

U  flourishes  and  dies  ; 
'Will  the  cold  earth  its  silence  braak, 
To  tell  how  soft,  how  smooth  a  cheek 
Beneath  ils  surface  lirs  ? 
Mute,  mute  is  all 
U'er  Beauty's  fall; 
H«r  praise  resounds  no  more   when  mantled  in  her 
pall. 

The  most  belov'd  on  earth 
Not  long  survives  to-day: 
So  music  passed  is  obsolete — 
And  yet  'twas  sweet,  'twas  parsing  sweet ; 
But  now  'tis  gone  away. 
Thus  doe*  the  ahade 
In  mamory  fade. 
When  in  forsaken  tomb  the  form  belov'd  is  laid. 

Then,  since  this  world  is  vain. 

And  volatile,  and  fleet, 
Why  should  I  lay  up  earthly  joys. 
Where  rust  corrupts,  an  J  mulh  destroys, 
And  cares  and  sorrows  eat  7 
Why  fly  from  ill 
With  anxious  skill, 
When  soon  this  iwnd  will  freeze,  this  thrabbiag  hoait 
be  atill. 
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Come,  DiwppoiDtmeat,  come! 
Thon  art  not  stern  to  me; 
S«d  monttresol  1  own  thy  swey; 
A  Totarj  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  to  thee : 
From  eun  to  tun 
My  race  will  ran ; 
1  only  bow,  and  eay,  ««My  God,  thy  will  be  done!" 


printcn'  eaaes  are  dialributed  in  the  followiDg  pro- 
portioD,  via.:  For  every  100  of  the  letter  z  there 
are  200  of  x,  400  of  k,  800  of  b,  1500  of  c,  4000 
eeush  of  i,  n,  o,  and  s,  4250  of  a,  4500  of  t,  and 
6000  of  e.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  letter 
e,  is  most  used,  and  t,  a,  i,  n,  o,  and  s,  are  next 
in  freqnency  of  demand. 


THE  CHEERFUL  HEART. 
Br  Mn.  Tatlob. 

Some  deem  the  world  a  dreary  place, 

DeToid  of  all  redeeminf;  merits. 
But  ob,  it  wears  another  face 

To  cbeerfol  and  contented  spirits  I 
Why  ever  dim  joy's  brightest  rays. 

By  (loomy  fear  of  coming  sorrows  T 
J  always  cheat  the  cloudy  days 

With  hopeful  thoughts  of  happier  morrows. 
'Tis  true  that  "  all  things  bright  must  fade"— 

That  antURin's  stern  resistless  powers, 
VTtth  chilling  wind  and  freezing  shade 

Will  blast  the  leaves  and  blight  the  flowers; — 
For  the  departed  summer's  prime 

Let  other  heart  be  vaiuly  yearning. 
But  through  the  snows  of  winter  time, 

I  gladly  watch  for  its  returning. 
'TIS  true  life's  sorrows  every  day 

Seem  almost  to  outweigh  its  pleasures, 
And  death  full  often  steals  away 

The  trustmj;  heart's  roost  cherished  treasures. 
Let  others  mourn  one  dear  one  less, 

And  wildly  weep  o'er  heart-strings  riven, 
I  only  joy  thitt  I  possess 

Another  loving  friend  in  heaven  I — 
'Tis  true  the  friends  ate  sadly  few 

On  whom  we  lean  with  trust  nnshakea. 
And  oft  o'er  those  we  fancied  trae. 

Faith  si::hs  to  find  herself  mistaken. 
I  yield  not  to  one  vein  regret, 

When  wayward  fate  hath  so  bcrell  me. 
But  only  love  more  fondly  yet 

The  dear  ones  still  so  kindly  left  roe. 
Tbonjih  hope  may  cease  to  sing  awhile, 

And  joy's  sweet  light  see  n  slowly  paling, 
'Tis  better  far  to  wear  a  smile, 

For  sighs  and  tears  are  unavailing. 
I<«t  other's  weep  that  bright  dreams  fade, 

And,  weekly  wearing  sorrow's  fetter. 
Forever  seek  life's  xloomiest  shede,— 

I  love  its  cheeiing  snnsbine  better!— 
What  though  my  lot  of  pain  and  toil 

B«  lowlier  than  my  prouder  brother's  7 
What  though  I  heap  no  golden  spoil. 

The  envy  and  the  bate  of  others  7 
Let  others  seek  the  shining  road, 

And  walk  with  mammon's  worldly  minions— 
I  joy  that  I've  no  wealth  to  load 

To  earth  my  spirit's  heavenward  pinions  f 
Brightly  may  glisten  glory's  light. 

No  envy  in  my  bosom  wakiuK, 
For  fame's  proud  wrmlb,  though  fair  to  sight. 

Oft  blooms  above  a  heart  that's  breaking. 
The  monarch's  crown  I  covet  not. 

And  only  pity  those  who  wear  it, 
Dosiring  with  my  humble  lot 

Only  a  cheerful  heart  to  bear  it. 

Which  lettebb  abk  most  uskd. — A  rerj 
oorraot  idea  may  be  had  of  the  relative  freqaency 
with  which  the  different  letters  of  the  English  al- 
phabet are  used,  fh>m  the  faet  that  the  type  in 


MAHUFACTURE  OF  COKE — RAILWAY  FUEL. 

The  substance  named  "  coke"  is-  simply  coal 
charcoal.  It  is  bat  little  known  in  our  country, 
except  in  cities  where  gas  is  made  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  in  those  localities  where  iron  is 
manafttctured  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  bitumi- ^ 
nous  coal  fields.  In  England  it  is  manufactured 
on  a  moat  extensive  scale  in  all  the  coal-mining 
districts,  and  is  used  extensively  for  smelting 
iron,  copper,  and  other  ores.  It  is  employed  in 
all  the  brass  and  iron  foundries  there,  and  is  the 
only  fuel  used  on  locomotives.  The  manufac- 
ture of  it,  therefore,  is  an  important  business  in 
that  country,  and  why  not  in  onrs  ?  Wo  have 
bituminous  coal-fields  of  an  area  so  large  that 
those  of  England,  in  comparison  to  them,  are 
Kke  mere  onion  beds  to  extensive  plantations ; 
and  yet  we  have  been  informed  that  the  quality 
of  our  coal  is  unsuited  to  the  manufacture  of 
ooke,  and  in  this  respect  is  inferior  to  English 
eoal,  especially  for  locomotive  fuel.  We  do  not 
believe  this  ;  we  are  confident  that  as  good  ooke 
for  fuel  can  be  made  from  some  kinds  of  Ameri- 
can coals  as  from  English  coals.  If  so,  would 
it  not  bo  well  to  manufMture  it,  and  use  it  on 
railroads  as  a  substitute  for  wood  fuel  J    The 

Srice  vf  wood  is  continually  rising  in  the  Eastern 
tates,  and  the  railroad  companies  must  soon  be 
driven  to  adopt  some  other  kind  of  fuel.  Thus, 
on  the  Western,  or  Boston  and  Albany  rail- 
road, the  bill  for  fnel  last  year  exceeded  that 
of  the  previous  one  by  50,000  dollars,  and 
that  of  the  previous  year  exceeded  that  of  1852 
by  $50,000.  The  inereasing  expense  for  wood 
on  this  railroad  has  greatly  exceeded  the  natu- 
ral increase  of  business,  and  the  Directors  of  it 
are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  cheaper  substitute.  If  ooal-buming  ' 
locomotivea  can  be  made  to  run  more  economi- 
cally, and  can  be  u  easily  managed  as  thoae 
which  now  use  wood,  then  nothing  more  ia 
wanted,  f»r  assuredly  it  must  be  more  economi- 
cal to  use  anthracite  ooal  for  fuel  than  to  use 
cooked  coal,  (coke)  or  wood. 

But  if  good  coke  can  be  obtained  oheap,  there 
is  no  diflSouIty  in  the  method  of  using  it  for  lo- 
eomotive  fuel,  like  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
experienced  in  the  caking  of  anthracite  ooal  in 
the  fire-boxes  of  these  engines.  We  apprehend 
that  the  coke  which  haa  been  tried  and  con- 
demned on  several  railroad  experiments  waa  not 
well  made.  We  know  that  in  some  ezperimenta 
made  on  the  Hudson  RiTer  Railroad  with  the 
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eoko  obtained  from  our  city  gas  works  and  acme 
from  PcnnsjlTania,  the  former  proved  to  be  far 
superior,  and  for  the  simple  reason,  we  believe, 
that  the  coal  from  which  it  was  made  was  sab- 
jected  to  luuch  higher  heat  in  the  retort  than 
the  PeDDSjlvania  coal,  which  wascoked  in  ovens. 
There  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  subjecting  bi- 
tuminous coal  t-o  a  very  high  heat  in  coking  it. 
The  longer  and  higher  the  heat  to  which  it  is 
exposed  the  more  it  eoatracts,  and  consequently 
the  more  d^nse  it  becomes.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  coke  burners  do  not  subject 
their  coal  to  such  a  high  degree  of  heat,  nor  do 
they  maintain  the  heat  so  long  as  they  should  do 
in  their  coke  ovens.  These  defects  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coke,  rather  than  the  quality  of  our 
bituminous  coal,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  have 
been  the  cause  which  produced  the  defective 
coke  that  was  experimented  with  and  condemned 
on  several  of  our  railroads. 

It  may  be  said  that  coke  can  never  be  manu- 
factured cheap  enough  at  our  great  bituminous 
coal  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  be 
carried  to  the  East  and  used  for  fuel ;  it  having 
more  bulk  than  anthracite  coal,  its  carriage  must 
be  more  expensive,  therefore  it  is  much  wiser 
to  exert  every  energy,  to  excite  every  faculty  of 
inventors  to  produce  perfect  anthracite  coal- 
burning  locomotives. 

These  reflections  are  indeed  worthy  of  being 
acted  upon  :  they  touch  the  very  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  at  the  same  time  they  should  also  excite 
the  owners  of  mines  in  our  bituminous  coal 
fields  to  greater  exertions  in  the  manufacture  of 
good  coke. 

All  the  volatile  products  of  coke  ovens  have 
hitherto  been  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmos- 

Shere  ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  save  them. 
fow  we  believe  that  it  might  be  found  profitable 
to  manufacture  a  superior  kind  of  coke,  save  the 
volatile  products,  and  employ  them  for  useful 
purposes,  especially  the  ammonia  contained  in 
them,  which  might  be  saved  and  converted  into 
valuable  salts  for  agricultural  purposes. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of 
Science,  Prof.  Calvert  read  a  paper  on  th«  iron 
manufacturo,  in  which  be  stated  that  by  mixing 
about  half  a  bushel  of  common  salt  with  every 
ton  of  coal  in  the  coke-ov^,  the  coke  so  made 
gave  o£f  no  sulphureous  fumes,  and  when  used 
in  a  cupola  in  smelting,  it  produced  iron  much 
closer  in  grain,  and  20  per  cent,  stronger  than 
that  made  from  common  coke.  This  coke  was 
also  superior  for  locomotive  use.  This  informa- 
tion may  be  of  importance  to  some  of  our  iron 
manufacturers,  who  might  also  try  the  effects  of 
salt  in  their  blast  furnaces,  as  Prof.  Calvert 
stated  that  when  thus  used  it  improved  the  iron, 
though  not  to  such  a  degree  as  by  using  the  pu- 
rified coke. 

Corn. — The  Wyandotte  com,  of  which  favora- 
ble notice  has  recently  been  made,  appears  to  be 


not  more  valuable  than  other  varieties  in  general 
use.  By  referring  to  the  Patent  Office  reports 
for  the  last  two  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
King  Phillip,  a  northern  eight -rowed  yellow  com, 
has  yielded  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  the  Duttoo 
corn  one  hundred  bushels,  and  the  large  goord 
seeds  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels'.  It  is 
well  known  that  other  varieties,  such  as  the 
Baden,  Lee  and  Oregon  corns,  have  run  as  high 
as  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  understand  that 
Judge  Mason,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  antici- 
pating a  demand  for  this  corn,  made  application 
to  the  party  who  issued  the  circular,  for  a  quan- 
tity for  distribution,  but  failed  to  obtain  it,  as 
only  one  bushel  could  be  had,  and  that  at  the 
price  of  forty  dollars,  which  he  of  course  declined 
to  give.  It  was  stated  in^the  circular  that  the 
Wyandotte  corn  required  but  one  grain  to  a  bill, 
and  consequently  a  comparatively  small  aniount 
would  be  needed  for  seed.  Admitting  this  to  be 
the  case,  the  economy  would  be  but  small,  as  the 
amount  necessary  to  plant  an  acre  would  not 
exceed  half  a  bushel,  cultivated  in  the  usnil 
way,  worth,  perhaps,  one  dollar,  or  even  fifty 
cents. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flock  add  Meal. — The  market  for  flonr  is  very 
quiet;  shipping  brands  are  now  held  at  $8  35  p<r 
bbl.  Family  flour  sells  at  from  $8  25  to  8  37  perbbl. 
The  inquiry  Trom  retailers  and  housekeepers  is  metil 
$8  SO  a  $»  00  for  extra  and  fancy  brands.  Rye  Flout 
— last  sales  at  $6.  Corn  Meal  is  without  itemasil. 
Pennsylvania  is  offered  at  $3  63,  without  huyers. 

Obaih. — Wheat  is  inactive  and  lower;  sales  ol 
Southern  and  Pennsylvania  red  at  $1  99  a  1  96.  Lxt 
•ales  of  white  at  $3  10  a  $3  IS.  Rye — ^ales  of  Penna. 
130c.  Corn— SAles  of  yellow  at  76  a  77c  per  bu.  Oati 
— sales  of  prime  Pennsylvania  at  44c  per  bushel. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Young 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attleboro,  Bucks  Connty,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giving  lull  particulars,  inquire 
of  Joshua  RiCHAaoKO.i  as  above,  until  the  first  of 
Third  Month,  alter  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 
Itt  mo.  3«th,  18S6— 6w. 


WANTED— A  suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of 
the  Meeting  House  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  ami 
Spruce  streets. 

Apply  to  Richard  K.  Bstts, 

397  Filbert  Street, 
or  to  Jos.  C.   TuHBPBNNT, 

N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  and  Tenth  Sts. 
1st.  mo.  19,  18SS. 

/^  ANTED,  By  a  widow  with  a  little  girl  of  eight 
i  years  old,  a  situation  in  a  Literary  Institution, 
where  she  can  be  employed  in  some  domestic  depart- 
ment, and  the  child  enjoy  the  privili  ge  of  the  school- 
She  is  a  Friend,  and  can  give  the  best  of  references. 
Address  C.  W.,  Care  of  S.  Raxmob,  76  Bowery, 
New  york. 

1st  mo.  5th,  1636— St. 

Meriibew&  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ah.  4th. 
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MEMOIR  OF  IIARKIKT  J.    MOORE. 
ObMUu^  fram  ^Kf  793. 

<'  rbilada.,  10th  mo.  1884.  Since  the  Int  entry 
in  iny  diary,  events  importa,Dt  tons  have  occurred. 
A  change  of  residence  haa  aevcred  aome  of  I  be 
dearest  liea  of  aocial  life,  and  introduced  as  to  a 
circle  of  friends  who  are  comparatively  strangem. 
But  I  traat  that  the  oirenmstaDces  whieh  have 
led  to  this  removal,  may  be  overruled  for  oar 
good.  We  have  bad  several  pleasant  friends  to 
see  US  through  the  day.  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
being  gvwrded  in  convcnation.  How  instructive 
the  resolution  of  the  Psalmist,  *  I  will  take  good 
hned  to  my  words,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  lips.' 
In  oar  mid-week  meeting,  which  was  solemn  and 
strancthening  to  my  mind,  the  aspiration  was 
silently  raised  to  the  Father  in  seoret,  that  he 
would  so  touch  our  hearts  as  to  enable  us  to 
offer  an  acceptable  Mcrifioe  to  Him  who  is  worthy 
of  the  adoration  of  his  creatures. 

"  9th  mo.  1885.  A  long  interval  has  elapsed 
stnee  I  last  made  a  notice  here,  and  I  would  ap- 
ply the  inquiry ;  how  much  has  been  attained  in 
the  spiritual  warfare T  How  many  -idols  re- 
nounced? How  msDT  besetting  sins  rensted 
and  overcome  7  I  shrink  not  from  tho  investi- 
gation, though  it  brings  the  painful  evidenoe 
that  the  man  of  sin  is  still  revealed  as  the  de- 
spoiler  of  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  soul.  Oh  I 
that  I  could  record,  that  an  increased  watching 
unto  prayer,  and  a  continual  relianee  upon  Ilim 
who  can  give  the  viotory,  bad  enabled  me  to 
arrire  at  Uiat  blessed  milleninm  state,  in  which 
every  feeline  oppoeed  to  a  holy  nature  is  eradi- 
eatcd,  and  toe  breathing  of  the  spirit  is,  '  Glory 
to  Ood  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  to  all  men.' 

«  4th  mo.  1887.  Onr  Tearly  Meeting  oon- 
Tened  at  the  osnal  time.  We  were  fiiTored  with 
the  oompsDj  and  valuable  counsel  of  many  b«> 


loved  fi  lends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings.* — 
May  all  the  labors  of  the  dedicated  servants 
have  their  true  weight,  and  accomplish  that 
whereunto  they  were  sent,  that  thiough  thent 
we  may  be  siimulated  to  fitithful  obedience  iu 
that  csuKe,  which  is  dignified  with  honor; 
crowned  with  immoriality  and  eternal  life.  Oflen 
when  I  have  gore  to  meeting  under  diseouraee- 
ment,  fecliog  thut  the  mind  was  entangled  Willi 
the  things  of  the  world,  on  getting  there,  and 
centering  to  the  pure  word  of  life  and  power,  tho 
divine  presence  I  aa  so  prevailed  over  sU,  that 
these  cures  and  ferploxities  have  vanished,  and 
I  have  ruturncd  to  my  home  refreshed  and  com- 
forted ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  the  ezperiencu  of 
every  concerned  mind,  that  as  we  assemble  in  a 
feeling  of  dependence  and  a  sense  of  our  nn- 
worthineiis,  and  are  led  to  seek  for  that  bread 
which  Cometh  down  from  Heaven,  we  shall 
know  a  partaking  of  the  true  supper. 

"  9th  mo.  For  several  days  past  ray  mind 
hai  been  in  an  unsettled  state  in  relation  to  leav- 
ing home  as  companion  to  a  beloved  friend  who 
is  called  to  go  forth  to  attend  the  half  year's 
meeting  in  the  weighty  service  of  the  ministry. 
Many  hindering  things  appear  to  discourage  a 
mind  naturally  timid  and  disposed  to  doiibt,  but 
if  it  be  a  divine  requiring,  Ijord  let  thy  light 
arise  and  point  the  way,  and  I  will  obey,  feeling 
thy  favor  to  be  indeed  better  than  life;  withont 
it,  life  and  all  thy  rich  blessings  are  nothing  to 
the  mind  that  haa  known  and  enjoyed  thee,  who 
art  truly  of  all  gifts  the  crown.  When  all  out- 
ward obstructions  are  apparently  removed,  the 
sense  of  my  imperfections  and  infirmities  arises 
aa  a  thick  cloud,  presenting  the  lamentation  of 
the  prophet,  '  Woe  is  me  for  I  am  of  unoleaii 
lipa,  and  I  dwell  with  a  people  of  unclean  lips.' 
Hada  visit  from  a  feeling  uiiniater,  who  hada  lively 
sense  of  my  state,  and  gave  forth  the  language  of 
enoourageraent.  The  example  of  Moses  was 
held  up  to  view.  When  called  of  the  Lord,  all 
his  excuses  could  not  avail  to  release  him  from 
his  service.  Oh  !  msy  the  sense  of  infirmity  and 
inauffioiency,  load  to  living  faith,  and  stayednoM 
upon  Him,  who  is  power  and  strength  in  weak- 


"  The  dear  friend  above  alluded  to  haa  pro- 
ceeded in  her  prospeet  attended  by  T.  T.     I  wan 

*  Sarah  Cowfill,  Nicholas  and  Margaret  Brown, 
Johij.Moit,  tic. 
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prevented  from  being  her  companion  by  a  case  of 
illness  in  oar  family,  but  inasmuch  as  I  have 
done  what  I  could,  I  feel  resigned  from  the  cno- 
yiotion  that  the  will  has  been  accepted.  Oh ! 
may  He  who  putteth  forth  bis  otrn,go  with  my 
beloved  sister,  and  be  unto  her  mouth  and  wisdom, 
tongue  and  utterance,  that  his  cause  may  bo  ad- 
vanced, and  his  visited  children  comforted  and 
encouraged.  And  O  Holy  One !  forsake  me  not, 
but  graciously  continue  to  dispense  thy  grace, 
until  an  establishment  is  known  upon  that  founda- 
tion, against  which  storms  and  tempests  beat  in 
vain.  May  all  my  thoughts,  words  and  acts  be 
leavened  by  thy  pure  spirit,  <  that  I  may  shew 
forth  thy  praise,  and  rejoice  io  thy  salvation.' 
"  1st  mo.  1838.  At  meeting  this  morning 
my  mind  was  much  exercised,  and  stimulated  to 
renewed  dedication.  The  subject  of  love  opened 
livingly  before  me.  It  being  an  active  principle, 
leads  to  the  performance  of  those  things  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  object  of  our  affections ;  so 
I  believed,  if  our  love  to  theg'eat  Author  of  our 
being  was  supreme,  in  introversion  of  spirii  we 
would  seek  to  know  his  will  concerning  us,  and 
whett  it  was  manifesled,  we  would  cheerfully 
obey,  and  thus  our  souls  would  live  in  acceptance 
with  Him.  Could  I  have  given  expression  to 
the  desire  that  this  state  might  be  attained  by 
us  who  were  there  assembled,  I  believe  the  re- 
ward would  have  been  peace,  but  I  feared  the 
evi  lence  was  not  sufficiently  clear.  Again  and 
again  has  the  obligation  been  presented  to  make 
a  more  public  acknowledgment  of  my  love  and 
allegiance  to  my  Heavenly  Father  by  speaking  in 
his  name;  calling  my  fellow  beings  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  bim  '  whom  to  know  is  wisdom, 
to  serve  is  happiness.'  I  have  thought  this  duty 
more  trying  to  me  from  having  strong  early  pre- 
judices to  overcome  as  I  was  educated  araon^the 
Kpisoopalians,  who  believe  in  the  apostolic  in- 
junction that  Women  are  forbidden  to  speak  in 
the  churches :  but  strength  is  dispensed  sufficient 
for  every  emergency  and  if  we  are  humble, 
watchful  and  obedient,  and  keep  the  eye  single 
to  the  light  within,  we  shall  know  all  these 
hindrances  removed  and  an  advancement  inthe 
king's  highway. 

"  2d  mo.  We  have  had  the  acceptable  com- 
pany of  our  friend  S.  Comfort,  in  a  clear  arid  con- 
vincing testimony,  that  Christianity  consisted  in 
doing  the  will  of  God  with  the  whole  heart.  It 
wai  tjstified  by  Christ :  '  Lo  I  I  come  to  do  thy 
will,  0  God.'  We  were  feelingly  exhorted  to 
follow  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit,  which 
would  lead  into  practical  righteousness,  and  'the 
performance  of  all  those  duties  which  pertain  to 
unr  follow  creatures;  for  if  we  love  not  our  brother, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  us.  For  several 
diys  I  have  f«lt  such  poverty  of  spirit,  there 
seems  scarcely  food  sufficient  to  sustaia  the 
spiritual  life.  0  Father !  thoa  knowest  what  is 
best  for  us,  whether  t:  bo  abased  or  to  abound. 


It  is  well  to  examine  ourselves,  and  see  whether 
unfaithfulness  has  brought  us  into  this  condition, 
or  whether  a  dispensation  for  our  proving  to  shew 
tts  our  dependence  upon  One  <  who  is  alone  mighty 
to  save.'  1 1  is  profitable  for  us  to  feel  that '  man 
is  not  to  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  every  word  of 
God,'  and  it  is  as  necessary  that  we  should  know 
a  provision  for  the  sustenance  of  the  soul,  as  that 
our  natural  bodies  should  havef?od  andraiment. 

"  3d  mo.  11.  Accompanied  dear  S.  J.  L.  to 
Germantown.  The  meeting  was  long  in  gather- 
ing, but  after  some  conflicts  we  were  enabled  lo 
reach  that  quiet  habitation,  which  no  outward 
commotion  can  invade.  Afler  my  sister  had  re- 
lieved her  mind,  it  seemed  right  for  me  to  express 
the  view  that  had  interested  my  feelings  in  rela- 
tion to  spiritual  worhhip ;  that  if  we  would  per- 
form this  worship  with  acceptance  in  the  divine 
sight,  every  selfish  desire  and  emotion  most  b« 
Mienced  or  annihilated,  ere  the  soul  could  enter 
into  union  and  communion  with  its  Great  Origi- 
nal. I  was  much  bowed  under  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility uf  being  a  public  advocate  in  the 
cause  of  the  most  High,  and  nothing  but  suffer- 
ing and  a  fear  of  being  cast  out  forever  from  the 
divine  presence,  could  have  indui-ed  me  to  sub- 
mit to  this  cross  ;  but  sweet  peace  was  the  reward 
of  yielding  obedience  to  apprehended  duty. 

"  '22d.  In  our  preparative  meeting  I  felt  it 
required  of  me  to  declare  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lency  of  a  life  of  entire  comforroity  to  the  divine 
will.  I  had  resisted  the  call  till  judgment,  great 
condemnation,  followed,  and  all  access  to  the 
fountain  of  light  and  peace  was  denied  me.  I 
continued  thus  shut  up  as  in  darkness  to  befelt., 
till,  finding  no  substitute  would  be  taken,  I  was 
made  willing  in  deep  humiliation  to  express  a 
few  broken  sentences.  Then  !  O  then  !  the  joy 
i  felt  cannot  be  described  in  language,  the  load 
of  sin  and  guilt  for  disobedience  was  removed, 
an9  my  heart  filled  with  rejoicing.  Truly  his 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  the  paths  he 
leads  into  the  only  paths  to  obtain  true  peace. 

"  4th  mo.  Oh  !  bow  we  increase  our  suffering 
by  not  living  in  the  simplicity  and  obedience  of 
little  children.  Dearest  Father  !  thou  only  oan 
effect  this  perfect  work  in  and  for  us.  Leave  not 
thy  seeking  ones  till  it  be  wholly  accomplished, 
and  the  praise  shall  be  altogether  thine. 

"  This  day  our  select  meeting  is  being  bold.  May 
the  presence  of  the  Master  strengthen  those  who 
are  as  the  leaders  of  our  people,  that  they  be 
endowed  with  ability  to  go  in  and  out  before  ns, 
and  by  consistency  of  example  as  well  as  precept, 
hold  forth  the  language  '  follow  us  as  we  are 
following  Christ.' 

"  I6th.  Oar  Yearly  Meeting  dosed  vnder  a 
solemn  covering  to  many  minds.  We  have  had 
some  refreshing  seasons,  and  oan  speak  of  the 
goodness  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  who  still  eon- 
descends  to  lead  his  flock  into  green  pastures, 
beside  the  still  waters  of  life,  where  he  has  re- 
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Tired  the  spirits  of  the  weary,  and  administered 
bread  to  the  sastenanee of  the  seelciDg soul.  Oh! 
that  the  inoense  of  gratitude  for  these  unmerited 
favors,  may  arise  in  our  hearts  and  be  manifested 
by  an  unreserved  dedication  to  his  service.  Our 
friend  Phebe  I.  Merritt  who  oame  from  New 
York  to  attend  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  was 
very  lively  in  testimony  in  oar  Spruce  Street 
meeting,  first  day  morning,  on  the  following  first 
day  morning  put  off  mortality,  and  is  now,  no 
doubt  of  that  blessed  company  of  saints  and 
angels  who  surround  the  throne  of  God  with  a 
perpetual  hymn  of  praise  and  adoration.  I  spent 
a  littio  time  in  her  sick  room,  which  has  left  sm 
impression  not  soon  to  be  obliterated.  The 
sweetnORM  and  calmness  of  her  spirit  impressively 
revived  the  language, 
<Tfa«  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Ii  privilei^ed  beyond  the  common  walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge  or  Heaven.' 

Such  a  life,  and  such  a  death,  should  stimulate 
ns  by  faithfulness  to  make  our  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure,  that  when  done  with  time  we  may  be 
permitted  to  join  the  '  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect.' 

To  b«  cnntlnucd. 


80AME  JENTM8. 

The  following  sentiments  of  Soame  Jenyns, 
who  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Canibridge, 
on  the  excellence  of  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  appear  to  have  been  formed  under 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  contain  a  strong 
testimony  in  favor  of  its  divine  efficacy. 

"  I^et  us  examine,"  says  he,  *'  what  are  the 
new  precepts  in  the  Christian  Religion,  which 
peculiarly  correspond  with  its  object,  the  prepar- 
ing us  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Of  these,  the 
chief  are,  poorness  of  spirit,  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, and  charity  to  all  men :  to  these,  we  may 
add  repentance,  faith,  self-abasement,  and  a  de- 
tachment from  the  world ;  all  moral  duties  pecu- 
liar to  this  religion,  and  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  its  end. 

"  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  By  which  poorness  of 
spirit,  is  to  be  understood,  a  disposition  of  mind, 
meek,  humble,  submissive  to  power,  void  of  am- 
bition, patient  of  injuries,  and  free  from  all  re- 
sentment. This  was  so  new,  and  so  opposite  to 
the  ideas  of  all  Pagan  moralists,  that  they  thought 
this  temper  of  mind  a  criminal  and  contemptible 
meanness,  which  must  induce  men  to  sacrifice  the 
glory  of  their  country,  and  their  own  honor,  to  a 
shameful  pusillanimity :  and  such  it  appears  to 
almost  all  who  are  called  Christiaas,  even  at  this 
day ;  who  not  only  reject  it  in  praotioe,  but  disa- 
vow it  in  principle,  notwithstanding  this  explieit 
declaration  of  their  Master.  We  see  them  re-. 
venging  the  smallest  affronts  by  premeditated 
mnrder,  as  individnaU,  on  prinoiplon  of  honor ; 
and,  ID  their  national  eapaoities,  destroying  each. 


other  with  fire  and  sword,  for  the  low  considera- 
tions of  commercial  interests,  the  balance  of 
rival  powers,  or  the  ambition  of  princes :  we  see 
them,  with  their  last  breath,  animating  each  other 
to  a  savage  revenge;  and,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
plunging,  with  feuble  arms,  their  daggers  into 
the  hearts  of  their  opponents  :  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  we  hear  all  these  barbarisms  celebrated 
by  historians ;  flattered  by  poets ;  approved,  in 
senates !  and  even  sanctified  iti  pulpits  I  But 
universal  practice  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
things,  nor  universal  error  change  the  nature  of 
truth.  Pride  was  not  made  for  man ;  but  hu- 
mility, meekness,  and  resignation,  that^is  poor- 
ness of  spirit,  was  made  for  man,  and  properly 
belongs  to  his  dependant  and  precarious  situation; 
and  is  the  only  disposition  of  mind,  which  can 
enable  him  to  enjoy  ease  and  quiet  here  and  hap- 
piness hereafter.  Yet  was  this  Important  pre- 
cept entirely  unknown,  until  it  was  promulgated 
by  him  who  said  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the 
.kingdom  of  heaven  :  verily  I  say  unto  you,  who- 
ever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child,  be  sh.ill  not  enter  therein.' 

"  Another  precept,  equally  new,  and  no  less 
excellent,  is,  forgiveness  of  injuries.  '  Ye  have 
heard,'  says  Christ  to  his  disciples,  '  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy :  but  I 
say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies  ;  ble^s  them  tha*. 
curse  you  ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  ;  and 
pray  for  them  who  despitefully  use  you,  ami  per- 
secnte  you.'  This  was  a  lesson,  so  new,  and  so 
utterly  unknown,  till  taught  by  liis  doctrines,  and 
enforced  by  his  example,  that  the  wisest,  moral- 
ists of  the  wisest  nations  and  age.s,  represented 
the  desire  of  revenge  as  a  mark  of  a  noble  mind, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
felicities  attendant  on  a  fortunate  man.  Bat 
how  much  more  magn»nimons,  how  much  more 
beneficial  to  mankind,  is  forgiveness !  It  is  more 
magnanimous,  because  every  generous  and  exalt^ 
ed  dispoiiition  of  the  human  mind  is  requisite  to 
the  practice  of  it,  for  these  alone  can  enable  ua 
to  bear  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  wickedness  and 
folly  with  patience,  and  to  look  down  on  the  per- 
ftotrators  of  them  with  pity  rather  than  indigna- 
iion  :  these  alone  can  teach  us,  that  such  are  bat 
a  part  of  those  sufferings  allotted  to  us  in  this 
state  of  probation ;  and  to  know  that  to  overcome 
evil  with  good,  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  victo- 
ries. It  is  the  most  beneficial  because  this 
amiable  conduct  alone  can  put  an  end  to  a  cmt- 
tinaal  succession  of  injuries  and  retaliations;  for 
every  retaliation  becomes  a  new  injury,  and  re- 
quires another  act  of  revenge  for  satisfaction. 
Bat  would  we  observe  this  salutary  precept,  '  to 
love  our  enemies;  and  to  do  good  to  those  wbo 
despitefully  use  us,'  this  obstinate  benevolenoe 
would  at  last  conquer  the  most  inveterate  heart*, 
and  we  should  have  no  enemies  to  forgive.  How 
much  more  exalted  a  character,  therefore,  i|ift> 
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Ohriatian  nMrtyr,  saffering  with  resignation,  and 
Amjiiif;  for  the  ^ttty,  than  a  Pagan  hero,  breatb- 
iBK  revenge,  and  deatrojing  the  inoooent  t  Vet, 
noble  and  uaeful  aa  tbia  virtue  is,  before  the  ap- 
pvaraneo  of  this  religion,  it  was  not  onlj  an* 
praetiaed,  bat  decried  in  principle,  as  mean  and 
ifDeminioua,  thoogb  so  obvious  a  remedy  for 
meat  of  the  miseries  of  this  life  ;  and  so  uecea- 
sarj  a  qualification   for  the  happiness  of  the 

Mit. f 

Another  precept,  first  noiieed  and  first  en joiiMd 
by  this  institution,  is,  charity  to  all  men.  What 
'  this  ia,  we  may  best  learn  from  the  admirable  do- 
aeription,  contained  in  tbo  following  words : 
■  Cfaority  snffcretb  long '  and  is  kind  ;  charity 
envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself;  ia  not 
puffed  up ;  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly ; 
seeketh  not  her  own ;  is  not  eaaily  -provoked ; 
thiuketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
lejoieeih  in  the  truth ;  bcareth  all  things ;  be- 
lieveth  all  things ;  hopetb  all  things  ;  endureth 
■11  things.  Here  we  have  an  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  ibis  bright  constellation  of  all  virtues; 
which  consists  not,  as  mnny  imagine,  in  the 
building  of  monasteries,  endowment  of  hospitals, 
<ir  the  distribution  nf  alios ;  but  in  such  an  amia- 
ble disposition  of  mind  as  exorcises  itsolf  every 
hour  in  acts  of  kindness,  patience,  oomplaoenee, 
and  benevolenoe  to  all  around  us ;  and  which 
alone  is  ablo  to  prnmote  happiness  in  the  present 
life,  or  render  us  capable  of  receivinti  it  in  ano- 
fher. — And  yet  this  is  totally  new,  and  any  it  ia 
dcr.lan>d  to  be,  by  the  Author  of  it :  'A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  ye,  that  ye  love  one 
another ;  lu  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another;  by  tbi»  shall  all  men  know  thai  ye, are  my 
di<eiple*,  if  yj  have  lore  one  to  another.'  This 
benevolent  disposition  i*  male  the  great  chaMtc- 
taristio  of  a  Christian,  the  test  of  his  obedience, 
and  the  mark  by  whio.i  he  is  to  I  e  distinguished. 
"  This  love  for  each  other,  is  that  charity  just 
now  described,  and  contains  all  those  qualities 
whieh  are  there  attributed  to  it;  huniility,  pa^ 
(ienee,  meeknees,  and  benefieenoe:  without  which 
we  must  live  in  perpetual  discord,  and  oon8e> 
qucntly  cannot  pay  obedience  to  this  command- 
ment of  loving  one  another  :  a  commandment  so 
mbline,  so  racioaol,  and  so  beneficial,  so  wisely 
ealeulaied  to  correct  the  depravity,  diminish,  the 
wickedness,  and  abate  the  luiseries  of  human  na- 
tnre,  tbat,'did  we  universally  comply  with  it,  we 
'  sbuuld  soon  be  relieved  from  all  the  inquietudes 
.iSraiDg  from  oar  own  unruly  passions,  anger, 
.envj,  revenge,  malice,  and  ambition;  as  well  as 
irom  all  those  injuries,  to  which  we  arc  perpetu- 
«liy  exposed,  from  the  indulgence  of  the  aame 
(passions  in  others.  It  would  also  preserve  our 
<ifaids  in  such  a  atate  of  tranquillity,  andae  pre- 
ywe  them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  thai  we 
•  siMMild  slide  ont  of  a  life  of  peace,  lore,  tni  b*> 
•nvolenoe,  intotbat eelestial  sooiety,  bynn  al; 
dwtj^Mefftible  trutsition." 


From  R.  ShatkUUm  to  John  CWrad,  ahoiU  to 
juin  the  Soeietjf  of  Fri*%d». 

Ballitere,   latb  sf  Fif>b  Bioatli,  17T2. 

My  dear  Friend, — 1  have  been  favored  with 
thy  very  friendly  and  obliging  letter,  and  if  m; 
correspondence  cnuld  prove  of  any  service  to  tbie, 
my  new  friend  and  old  pupil  should  be  hcartilv 
welcome  to  the  beat  that  it  might  afford.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that,  as  thy  letter  very  seoti- 
bly  intimates,  the  first  great  work  of  the  inward 
creation  has  been,  iu  measure,  effected  in  thee, 
and  the  greet  first  moving  Cause  to  every  rigbt 
religious  sense  has  said,  '  Let-  there  be  light-' 
By  this  light  I  believe  tbon  hast  sren  the  great 
superiority  which  future,  eternal  happiness  has 
above  present  temporary  gratification,  and  tby 
niind  has  b<.en  stirred  to  aspire  after  the  experi- 
ence of  those  things  which  make  for  thy  preKat 
and  future  peace.  Well,  dear  friend,  keep  tu 
tbiM  light,  and  walk  in  the  ahinings  of  it,  sod 
thereby  thou  wilt  know,  in  the  progress  of  this 
inward  work,  a  being  more  and  mure  sepirxtrd 
from  the  darkness.  Religion  consists  in  knov- 
ledge  and  practice,  hearing  Christ's  sayings  and 
doing  them.  Our  great  duty  then  is,  diligently 
to  wait  on  the  motions  of  his  Spirit,  in  our  own 
hearts,  and  faithfully  to  obey  its  rcquirings.  1> 
is  not  the  accumulation  of  even  right  religow 
notiona  in  the  head,  it  is  not  a  fiicility  of  writing 
or  speaking  about  tbem  from  such  c<  nceptioat; 
it  is  not  a  good  capacity  by  whicb  we  may  gi" 
a  reasonable  plea  for  our  religious  MntimiiiU 
and  conduct,  and  whicb  we  may  defend  theiu 
from  the  attacks  of  others, — it  is  not  in  tbcM 
things  that  our  stability  and  growth  in  rcligicn 
consists.  We  may  be  clear  in  the  head,  aad 
yet  deceived  in  the  heart.  While  our  eyes  v* 
roving  about  in  speculation  on  these  matters,  M 
insidious  adversary  may  lay  suares  for  oar  feet. 
and  he  that  thinks. he  stands,  may  too  late  b« 
convinced  of  his  weakness  by  his  tall.  Let  u* 
therefore,  my  dear  friend,  walk  cautiously  and 
circumspectly  as  in  the  day.  Let  us  keep  in  tli« 
child's  state,  while  we  are  bat  oliildren,  wiitin; 
patiently  to  be  fed  in  due  season  with  fiiod  cod- 
renient  for  us,  not  seeking  to  be  anything  in  fimu 
or  degree,  but  as  the  inward  operative  principli 
of  Life  shall  gradually  make  us.  The  inward,  >« 
well  as  outward  creation,  is,  [  had  like  to  hivt 
oaid,  infinite  in  'its  varioty.  I^et  us,  therefore, 
not  be  60  solicitous  to  model  our  coodnct  after 
the  example  of  others,  a«  desirous  in  sinplicitr 
to  be  what  the  Lord  would  hare  as  to  be.  V 
we  are  paasive  enough  in  his  hand  to  be  squared) 
fashioned,  and  fitted  by  him,  there  is  no  fear. 
but  that  in  due  time,  he  will  bring  us  into  oar 
proper  rnspective  places  in  the  apiritnal  boildiog, 
in  his  church. 

In  the  meantime,  let  as  keep  a  watch  over 
the  wanderings  of  onr  own  imagination,  sad 
know  a  limitation  to  tham,  «s  well  as  •  bridle  i« 
onr  tongues.    There  is  » laadaMe  patsinony  sihI 
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fra^lUy  in  religion  espeeiallj  saitsble  to  jovutg 
baginners  in  this  coiameroe.  We  sbonld  not 
be  lavish  of  tbe  main  stock,  but  rather  imitate 
(he  voman  who  took  the  leaven  (received  the 
precious  visitation)  and  hid  it  in  three  measares 
ef  meal  till  the  whole  body,  soul  and  spirit,  was 
leavened.  David  also  saith,  '  Thj  word  have  1 
hid  in  my  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin  against 
thee.'  Arid  the  eloeer  this  is  pent  up  in  oor 
own  breasts,  like  fire  in  a  close  oven,  the  Moner 
and  tbe  more  efFoctually  it  will  consume  tbe 
ebafij  and  tbe  tranogressiog,  (whioh  is  tbe  onm- 
bnatible)  nature,  and  then  be  as  a  flame  of  joy, 
pvrifying,  keeping  clean,  enlightening,  and  en- 
livening the  mind  through  all  its  facnitioa.  But 
I  bave  thought  that  too  free  a  communioation  of 
oar  thoughts,  and  disclosing  of  our  estah-s  to 
others,  has  rather  bad  a  tendency  tu  make  desti- 
tute and  inwardly  lean.  It  is  like  giving  a  vent 
to  the  oven,  and  protracting  the  time  of  tbe 
painful  operation  of  his  judgments,  who  is  said 

to  be  a  oottsuniing  fire.     Do  not,  dear  , 

mistake  me;  I  do  not  lemember  to  have  beard 
of  thy  being  too  communicative  in  this  respect, 
neither  would  I  at  all  disuade  from  imparting  a 
little  of  one's  feelings  (nnder  a  fresh  sense  and 
with  a  proper  freedom)  to  a  near  friend.  We 
•re  on  all  side^  sarroundcd  with  dangers,  and  we 
bave  bnt  the  one  all-rafScient  help,  which  is  tbe 
Grace  of  God.  As  oar  spirits  happily  keep  in 
unity  with  this,  we  shall  be  taught  when  and 
how  to  be  free,  and  when  to  be  reserved.  This 
is  the  key  of  David,  whioh  locks  and  unlocks. 
This  is  that  which  alone  qualifies  to  show  forth 
by  our  tenets,  lives,  and  conrenations,  that  we 
•re  in  reality,  Christians,  followers  of  Christ. 
And  after  all  is  said,  and  done,  this  is  what  those 
of  our  profession,  and  of  all  modes  of  religion 
under  heaven,  must  come  to  be  led  and  taught 
by,  if  they  ever  come  to  be  enabled  to  live  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  their  common  Creator, 
whilst  here,  or  ever  become  prepared  for  an  eter- 
nity of  happiness  hereafter.  To  this  Divine  In- 
Miructor,  infallible  Guide  and  saving  Help,  I 
heartily  commend  thee,  and  joined  by  my  wife 
in  dear  luve  to  thee,  and  good  wishes  for  thee, 
remain  dear  ———, 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

R.  S. 


How  unspeakably  worthy  oar  lore,  our  allegi- 
ance, our  seekingafter,  and  our  more  frequent  com- 
munion is  the  tpirit  o/ truth.  How  ought  it  to 
be  sought  unto,  from  day  tn  day  and  through 
the  day,  so  as  to  raise  and  bear  up  our  minds 
nbove  the  things  of  time,  even  whilst  we  are 
necessarily  engaged  in  them  ;  seeing  thete  are  all 
very  uncertain,  and  we  may  he  taken  from  them 
or  they  from  ns,  very  unexpectedly.  In  such 
case,  to  have  our  minds  previously  well  ae- 
quainted  with  divine  love,  and,  as  it  were,  en- 
wrapped with  it — what  a  tressore  !       W.  G. 


r»r  friead*'  InteUtgaiiMr. 

Watss,  HsaaT  Cooarr,  Iowa.  > 
Isl.  BO.  (tb,  1856,     / 

Wm.  W.  Moork, — Jiefpectetl  Friend. — Hav- 
ing recently  seen  a  JNo.  of  "  Friends'  Intelligen- 
oer,"  in  which  1  find  a  letter  from  an  estimable 
friend,  of  Illinois,  who  bad  recently  paid  us  a  visit, 
and  who  had  taken  occasion  to  refer  penoni* 
wisfainginformation  about  this  interestiogeountry, 
to  Bennet  G.  Walters  or  myself,  and  having  re- 
ceived several  communications  growing  out  of 
that  reference,  I  have  thought  a  brief  statement, 
throngh  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer,  might 
meet  the  eye  of  many  of  those  looking  westward 
for  homes. 

I  came  to  Towa  with  my  family  last  spring, 
in  company  with  three  other  families,  all  looking 
for  permanent  homrs.  Leaving  our  families  aik 
Burlington,  tbe  male  portion  of  us  started  to  re- 
connoitre the  country,  and,  if  possible,  find  iton>« 
place  where  we  might  settle  with  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  building  up  a  society,  having  an  eye 
to  a  healthy  locality,  good  water,  rich  soil,  con- 
tignity  to  market,  &c.,  &c.  After  traversing  some 
fifteen  or  more  counties,  we  resolved  to  settle  in 
this  county,  where  we  think  there  are  advantages 
greatly  overbalancing  a  more  western  location, 
even  where  land  can  be  had  at  Congress  prices. 

We  have  settle^  on  the  northern  part  of  what 
is  called  tbe  Grand  Prairie  of  Henry  County,  ten 
miles  north  of  Mount  Pleasant,  our  county  town. 
This  prairie,  east,  we»t  and  south  of  na,  for  a 
distance  of  six  miles  each  way,  is  yet  in  the 
hands  of  speculators,  (with  some  few  exceptioos,) 
who  are  all  willing  to  sell ;  those  lands,  last 
Spring,  when  I  purchased,  were  generally  held  at 
about  five  dollaia  per  acre;  it  i«  now  held  afr 
higher  figures,  though  but  little  has  changed 
hands  since  I  purchased  Inst  summer.  Unim- 
proved lands  are  now  held  at  from  eight  to  twelve 
dollars ;  what  is  called  improved  land,  at  from 
twelve  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre,  owing  t4> 
the  improvements. 

Timber,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  exteusivi- 
forests  of  Ohio,  or  those  of  the  country  further 
eaxt,  would  be  called  scarce,  and  sells  at  from 
fifteen  tn  thirty-five  dollars  per  acre ;  but  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  look 
to  the  Oitage  Orange  for  fencing,  to  the  river 
towns  for  building  material,  and  tbe  coal  banks 
for  fuel,  we  come  to  the  condusion  that  wo  do 
not  want  much  timber  land.  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  locust  can  be  grown  in  a  few  years  to  sup- 
ply all  demands  for  fuel,  besides  yielding  valuable 
timber  for  fencing  to  thom  wishing  to  put  up 
board  fence;  fenciue  boards  can  be  had  at  tbe 
millii  at  from  one  dollar  and  forty-five  to  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents  per  hundred. 

The  community  around  us  is  strictly  moral, 
there  being  but  few  who  do  not  belong  to  aowe 
religioas  denomination.  Our  locality  posresofM 
advantages  over  many  others  in  point  of  pubtiu 
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facilities.  We  have  a  railroad,  designed  to  con- 
nect Burlington  with  the  Missouri  river  on  the 
west,  which  rnad  passes  Mount  Pleasant,  and  is 
rapidly  approaehinn;  completion  to  that  point ; 
and  also  a  rnilroad  from  Keokuk,  via  Mount 
Pleasant  to  Muscatine,  which  road  will  pass  with- 
in 2}  miles  of  us,  and  when  completed,  will 
open  to  us  three  of  the  most  important  markets 
in  the  Slate,  Keokuk,  Burlinprton  and  Muscatine. 

The  farmei^  have  been  realizing  fair  profits  on 
their  products.  Wheat  is  worth  $l.'25,  cpm, 
(owingto  the  abundant  crop)  is  worth  about  25ct8. 
pork  5  to  d.!)0  nctt,  beef  about  the  same,  pota- 
toes 25  to  30  cU.  Our  soil,  which  is  a  black 
mould  and  from  two  to  four  feet  deep,  will  pro- 
duce all  kinds  of  vegetation  grown  in  the  same 
latitude  in  the  east,  and  vines  of  the  various 
kinds  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

But  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the 
culture  of  fruit,  but  the  present  class  of  inhabi- 
tants are  giving  it  that  attention  its  importance 
demands. 

Coal  is  fouiid  in  great  abundance  in  Jefferson 
and  Washington  counties  adjoining  u!i,  and  I 
hear  that  a  rich  vein  has  been  recently  discovered 
near  Mount  Pleasant,  and  I  doubt  not  coal  will 
yet  be  found  within  a  few  miles  of  ns  on  Crooked 
creek. 

Our  winter  so  far  has  been  pleasant,  but  for 
the  last  two  weeks  extremely  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  12  to  19°  below  eero, 
with  about  three  inches  of  snow. 

The  principal  objection  urged  to  this  country 
is  its  high  winds,  which  are  prevalent  Spring  and 
Fall ;  but  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  have  less  wiads,  as  the  country  beoomcs 
improved  with  buildings,  hedges,  orchards, 
groves,  &c.,  which  will  all  tend  to  break  its  force. 

Our  little  Society  now  numbers  eight  families, 
with  about  thirty  members,  old  and  young,  with 
a  flattering  proxpect  of  quite  an  acquisition  in  the 
Spring.  Wc  have  been  holding  meetings  for 
several  months  past,  until  the  last  three  weeks, 
when  it  wa.s  thought  most  prudent  to  discontinue 
them  during  the  severe  winter  weather,  the  house 
in  which  we  met  being  very  open  and  nncora- 
fortable. 

We  have  a  lot  of  three  acres  deeded  to  the 
Society  for  a  Meeting  House  and  Grave  Yard, 
&c.,  upon  which  it  is  designed  putting  a  boose 
at  no  very  distant  day. 

Our  little  meetings  have  been  precious  to 
many  of  us,  and  a  covering  of  divine  love  mani- 
fest. When  we  are  brought  into  a  state  of  true 
humility,  and  arc  desirous  of  doing  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  in  all  things,  small  duties 
are  often  pointed  out  to  ns,  and  for  the  fulfilraentof 
them  the  reward  of  peace  is  felt;  and  thus  it  is 
that  divine  aid  is  promised  to  all  those  that  rightly 
ask  it. 

But  as  I  have  extended  this  letter  much  W 
yond  my  first  intention,  I  will  close  by  saying  to 


ail  those  intending  to  remove  westward,  call  and 
see  our  beautiful  country  before  fixing  upon  a 
location. 

Thy  friend, 

Calkb  Bussnx. 


"  BK   DILIGENT  IN  BUSINESS. 

Franklin  has  somewhere  said,  that  he  owed 
a  considerable  share  of  his  success  in  life  to  the 
impression  made  upon  him,  while  yet  a  boy  at 
home,  by  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  that 
those  who  were  "  diligent  in  business"  should 
ptand  in  the  presence  of  princes.  It  is  well  known 
that  few  men  wore  more  industrious.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  while  he  began  his  career  as  a 
poor  boy,  he  lived  to  be  an  honored  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  tho  proudest  monarch  in  Christen- 
dom. He  was  an  example,  therefore,  of  the  liteisl 
fulfilment  of  the  text. 

But  he  was  not  the  only  raan  who  realiied  it« 
truth.  We  doubt  indeed  if  any  man  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  life,  who  was  not  diligent  in  busincn. 
The  supposed  instances  to  the  contrary,  so  often 
popularly  quoted,  invariably  prove  fallacious  whei 
rigidly  examined.  Curran,thc  great  Irish  orator, 
was  said  to  have  had  eloquence  native  born.  Bui 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  left  it  on  record,  that  ba 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  perfect  his  elocution,  bis 
gestures,  and  his  knowledge  of  Uw.  Burke,  tbe 
British  Cicero,  builtup  tbe  edifice  of  his  fame,  bj 
slow,  persevering,  laborious  efibrt.  Tho  lata 
Stephen  Girard  amassed  his  colossal  fortune  bj 
assiduous  attention  to  business.  Clay,  Webster 
and  Calhoun  all  worked  hard. 

If  these  great  men  achieved  distinction  only  by 
their  diligence  in  business,  or  even  if  this,  as  none 
can  deny,  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  snoceH, 
how  can  those  of  inferior  abilities  expect  toproe- 
per,  unless  they  follow  the  same  example?  He  who 
neglects  his  business  will  soon  find  his  business 
neglecting  him.  Ability,  without  industry,  will 
not  do.  Men  who  think  to  succeed  by  doing  half 
a  day's  work,  must  sooner  or  later  ^o  to  the  wall. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  rise ;  it  is  tn  be  diligent, 
always  diligent.  The  merchant,  «ho  leaves  hie 
store  to  take  a  "  sociable  drink ;"  the  mechanic 
who  stops  work  to  have  a  "  blue  ^Monday;"  the 
professional  man,  who  goes  off  on  parties  uf  plea- 
sure and  misses  the  ohanoe  of  clients  or  patient* 
calling — all  these  cither  fail  utterly  in  life  at  last, 
as  is  the  case  in  nine  examples  out  of  ten,  or  M 
short  of  that  complete  success  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  obtained.  The  old  fable  of  the 
tortobe,  who  beat  the  hare  to  the  goal  because  thp 
latter  stopped  so  often,  is  realised  every  day  and 
hour  in  life.  The  old  adage,  "  slow  but  sure," 
is  verified  continually  by  experience.  Even 
genius  itself  has  been  said  by  no  less  a  thinker 
then  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  to  be  only  another 
name  for  industry.  Qo  and  ask  of  the  scores  of 
b^gared  old  men,  who,  once  pYwperousnow  eat 
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the  bread  of  depeadence,  what  it  waa  that  rained 
them,  and  they  will  answer,  if  honest,  "  because 
we  were  not  diligent." 

It  is  yoang  men,  just  starting  in  life,  who  should 
especially  lay  this  truth  to  heart.  They  mnst  not 
foolishly  suppose,  because  they  sec  their  employers 
dining  in  fine  houses,  dressing  expensively,  doing 
little  bard  work,  or  lavishing  time  or  money  in 
other  ways,  that  they  also  may  do  the  same.  If 
their  superiors  had  not  been  diligent  in  early  life 
they  would  never  have  earned  the  means  to  live 
luxuriously.  A  clerk  is  not  the  bead  of  a  firm,  or 
an  apprentice  a  master  mechanic.  By  "  diligence 
in  bu«inrsa"  thousands  of  poor  lads  have  risen  to 
opulence,  and  come  at  laxt  to  have  all  the  leisure 
they  desired.  But  tens  of  thou.sandB,  who  could 
not  wait  to  enjoy  life  till  they  had  won  the  right 
to  it  by  "  diligence  in  business,"  h.-ive  gone  hope- 
lessly down,  in  the  full  meridian  of  existence,  like 
the  crew  of  a  leaky  ship,  sinking  in  fight  of  har- 
bor, because  they  ate  and  drank  and  made 
merry,  when  they  should  have  been  working  at 
the  pumpii. 


A  MUETINO  %VHICU  WAS  NOT  A  MEETING. 

The  storm  of  week  before  last,  by  interrup- 
tin(^ travel,  caused  a  very  singular  roee'ingof 
Telegraph  Direclors.  Thursday  was  the  day  of 
quarterly  raeelinv  of  the  directors  of  the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph  from  New  York  to  Washington 
city.  Several  atlempts  were  made  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  directors,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company,  to  get  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, Baltimore,  but  they  were  frozen  up  on  the 
road  and  had  to  return.  The  Baltimore  Suu 
gives  the  sequel: 

''But  the  fast  men  of  the  telegraph  ivere  not 
to  be  thus  thwarted  by  those  lesser  agentii,  the 
railroads;  tliose  indeed,  who  had  subdued  one 
great  elemental  principal  to  their  purposes, 
were  not  to  have  its  {tOwer  and  influence  wresied 
away  on  that  occasion,  at  least  by  another;  so 
the  Prcsidsntof  the  Company  made  a  telegraphic 
call  fur  a  meeting  at  twelve  o'clock  noon,  on 
the  next  Saturday,  the  directors  to  be  at  their 
respective  offices  in  llie  different  cities  to  trana- 
acl  the  busineu  by  the  same  lightning  agency. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  the  Preiiident  took  the 
chair  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  ilirertors  in 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Wilmington  and  New 
York  promptly  answered  to  (he  call  of  the  roll, 
when  the  business  commenced.  Re:iolution8 
were  proposed,  and  moiinns  made  in  one  city, 
and  seconded  and  debated  in  the  others  with  a* 
much  promptness  as  though  all  had  been  present 
in  one  room.  In  the  course  of  about  two  hours, 
the  business  was  all  transacted,  a  dividend  de- 
clared, and  the  meeting  adjoHrned.  The  old 
proverb,  '  business  before  pleasure,'  having 
been  complied  with,  one  of  the  Baltimore  direc- 
lors, under  the  enthusiasm  of  feeling  excited  by 


the  novel  feat  he  had  assisted  in  performing,  and 
apparently  wholly  .oblivious  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  snow  storm  then  raging,  conceived 
the  hospiiable  idea  of  inviting  his  fellow  direc- 
tors to  dine  with  him  on  that  day.  This  was  a 
poser,  for  while  they  could  converse  one  and  twi> 
hundred  miles  apart  as  well  as  though  they  were 
in  the  same  ro"m,  there  was  xome  perplexity 
as  to  the  manner  of  getting  at  that  dinner.  One 
gentlcmnn,  however,  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
requested  ihe  party  who  proposed  the  dinner  not 
to  dine  until  he  should  arrive." 


IN  BOW  COLD  WBAIHIIR   CAN    ANIMAI.    LIFE  BB 
SUSTAIN  KdT 

While  we  are  waiting  for  Dr.  Kane's  ofTicial 
report  of  I  is  last  expedition  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 
there  are  some  scientific  resu1t5,  the  publicdtion 
of  which  «e   may   be   permitted   to   anticipate. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  conditions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  in   a   high   northern  latitude. 

Dr.  Kane's  party  eucceeded  in  reaching  lati- 
tude 80  degrees,  a  higher  northern  point  upon 
llie'coas'  of  Greenland  than  had  yet  been  attain- 
ed by  any  previous  navigator.  He  found  inhab- 
iting this  inhospitable  region  the  Esqniniaux  In- 
dians, the  reindeer,  and  many  varieties  of  the  flo- 
ral world,  principally  cf  the  Alpine  species. 
The  latter  were  numerous,  diminutive.  How 
far  north  the  human  race  and  animals  exi>t  is 
not  known;  but  Dr.  Kane's  observations  clearly 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  extreme  cold  of  laii- 
tude  80  degrees  is  not  the  limit  to  their  north- 
ern migration. 

The  habits  of  the  Esquimaux  are  peculiar. 
They  are  essentially  a  migratory  peopl*,  and, 
with  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  undertake  journeys 
of  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  depending  fur 
their  siihsisience  upon  such  nourishment  as 
chance  throws  in  iheir  way.  This  the  litde  par- 
ty under  Dr.  Kane  found  to  be  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  meet  their  own  wants. 

Dnring  the  whole  cruixe  they  were  nei'er  seri- 
ously in  want  of  food,  bnt  on  one  occasion,  near- 
ing  Melville  bay.  Here,  fortunately,  a  fine  fat 
seal  presented  itself,  stretched  tit  length  on  the 
ice.  A  boat  was  manned  to  go  in  pursuit  of  it, 
and  Dr.  Kane  describes  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  as  so  intense,  that  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced gunners  of  the  party  could  hardly  cum- 
mand  himselfsufficiently  to  fire  at  it  until  the 
boat  had  neared  within  a  few  yard!>,  and  it  was 
in  the  very  act  of  escaping. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  exploration-! 
were  conducted,  was  between  70  and  80  degrees 
behtw  zero.  So  intense  was  this  cold,  that  the 
alcoholic  tlicrmometers  failed  to  indicate  accu- 
rately the  temperature,  and  even  chloroform  and 
the  essential  oils,  which  resist  low  temperatures, 
became  thick  and  turbid.  It  wasunly  by  a  care- 
ful  observation  and   comparison  of  many  instru- 
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ments,  that  tliey  were  enabled  to  attain  to  any 
itceuratty  in  regard  to  the  extent  nr  the  cold. 

An  opportunity  has  thus  been  given  of  testing 
!l\c  ability  of  the  human  body  to  resist  a  tedipe- 
rature  of  seventy  degrees  below  zero,  for  seve- 
ral months  together.  The  Doctor  and  his  party 
were  enabled  to  do  this  by  an  immense  consump- 
tion of  animal  food,  the  oidinary  daily  allowance 
10  each  man  being  six  or  eiglit  ducks,  or  an  equiv- 
alent in  8<>veral  pounds  of  the  fat  seal. 

Shordy  after  the  discuTory  of  ibe  eompovnd 
nature  of  the  atmosphere  by  Priestly,  Crawford 
broached  tlie  theory  that  the  nnimal  heat  of  the 
body  is  maintained  at  an  uniform  temperature 
nf  gj  degrees  by  means  of  a  liberal  consump- 
tion of  food  containing  carbon  iu  excess,  as  an- 
imal fi>od,  when  the  cold  is  severe.  The  most 
i)eautiful  and  brilliant  sericit  of  experiments 
prosecuted  by  Liebig  were  those  intended  to  es- 
tablish this  theory,  which  they  do  most  suceas»- 
uilly. 

In  this  connection,  the  experiment  of  Dr. 
Kane  and  hi^  party,  in  showing  the  kind  and 
amount  of  food  required  to  enable  the  hui»aa 
t)ody  to  resist  the  depressing  influence  of  a  con- 
iinued  low  temperature,  for  a  period  of  time 
longer  than  any  other  recorded,  is  of  die  highest 
practical  value. 

We  have  in  physical  geography,  as  the  results 
of  this  cruise,  a  newly  discovered  land,  flanked 
by  lofty  mountain  ranges,  a  wide  and  iceless 
open  sea.clearly  pointing  to  nn  undiscoveredxe- 
«;ion  of  large  extent  towards  the  north  pole,  and 
immense  glaciers,  before  which  those  of  Cyr 
and  Chamouni  dwindle  ioto  iiiaignificance. — JV. 
Y.  Evenitif/  PoU. 
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A  testimony  against  a  salaried  hireling  minis- 
try,  with  the  appendages  which  belong  to  it,  is 
Among  the  most  important  and  valuable  which 
nnr  society  has  been  called  upon  to  maintain. 

.Our  predecessors  in  England  suffered  grievously 
for  their  steady  maintenance  of  this  tostimooy, 
nnd  for  their  declaration  that  a  scholastic  edv 
Mition  was  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  while,  through  their 
*  faithfulness,  many  of  the  evils  connected  with 
the  system  in  Ihatcountry  have  been  abated,  yet 
•lissenters  are  still  compelled  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
"  church  by  law  established,"  or  snffer  the  iiti- 
traint  of  their  goods.  In  common  with  many 
other  religious  professors,  the  Society  of  Friends 
sought  an  asylum  on  this  continent  from  the 
persectttioDs  whieh  they  endnred  at  home,  and 


these  early  pioneers  brought  with  ihem  the  prin. 
oiples  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  the  fruits  of 
wbieh  we  now  enjoy.  Wo  are  not  compelled  to 
attend  furms  of  worship  which  our  oonseieDces 
disapprove,  nor  to  pay  tithes  for  absenUng  our- 
selves, but  there  are  still  evils  existing  whiib 
call  loudly  for  redress,  and  which,  as  a  bodj  of 
Christian  professors,  we  are  bound  to  testif; 
against. 

Tho  sioiple  house  of  worship,  whioh  in  the 
rarly  days  of  the  Christian  church  was  open  to 
nil,  is  now,  in  many  instances,  changed  into  the 
costly  and  gorgeou:<  chapel,  an  1  the  free  miniatrj 
which  was  freely  received,  and  freely  preached  to 
the  people,  has  been  exchanged  fur  tlie  ministra- 
tions of  men,  who  have  been  educated  in  theologi- 
cal scmiuaries  for  the  purpose,  and  require  Urge 
compensation  for  their  services.  The  poor,  to 
whom  it  was  declared  the  gospel  was  preached, 
and  the  common  people  who  heard  the  truth 
gladly,  are  thns  debarred  from  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  many  other  evils  arc  induced  bj 
this  departure  from  primitive  Christianity.  We 
have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  commnai- 
catlon  offered  us  for  insertion,  on  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  a  fushionablo  church  in  New  York. 

C08T  or  KKEPINO  UP  A  FASBIONABUS  C&UBCO. 

$100  a  Sunday  is  about  the  expense  of  i 
fashionable  church  in  Boston,  we  learn  from  a 
recent  paragraph  in  T/m  Bottoti  Tranterljit.  Is 
New- York  tbe  expense  is  not  far  from  five  times 
that  sum.  We  will  figure  up  the  expenditure  of 
one  chureh  in  this  city,  the  affairs  of  which  vc  { 
happen  to  he  somewhat  acquainted  with. 

The  church,  parsonage,  library,  &o.,  cost,  ia 
round  numbers,  $200,000,  the  annual  interest  of 
whioh  sum,  at  seven  per  cent,  is  S|14,000. 

The  pastor's  saUry  is  $4,000 ;  that  of  bi> 
assisUnt  is  $500. 

Tho  presents  annually  given  to  the  pastor,  ve 
belioTc,  do  not  avcrafte  leas  than  $500 ;  presents 
to  his  assistant,  say  $5. 

The  singing,  with  the  salary  of  the  organist, 
repairs  of  tbe  organ,  and  wages  of  the  blower, 
cost  very  nearly  91,600. 

The  cost  of  cleaning,  including  the  salary  of 
tbe  sexton,  will  average  about  $900  a  year. 

The  annual  depreciation  in  value  of  building 
and  its  contents,  hy  use  and  time,  may  be  com- 
puted at  $1,000. 

Tbe  cost,  therefore,  of  maintaining  the  chureh 
for  one  year,  is  $22,505,  which  is  equal  to 
$432  78  per  Sunday. 

Forty  smart  mechanics,  working  steadily  all 
the  year,  earn  about  as  much  aa  it  coats  to  sup- 
port this  church. 
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For  •22,505  a  jear,  two  thourand  chiklrcD 
oonld  be  kept  under  iostruction  in  good  schools. 
It  wiinid  maintain  8  college  of  five  nuodred  stu- 
dents io  the  highest  cfficicnny. 

It  would  support  tweotj-two  country  churches, 
or  eight  city  churches,  in  a  liberal  manner. 

However,  we  must  add  that  there  are  not  more 
than  ten  churches  in  the  city  conducted  upon 
anyttiing  like  the  scale  of  the  one  to  which  we 
refer,  thou(;h  there  are  three  which  probably  ex- 
ceed it. — N.  T.  Observer. 


Extrnrt  from  a  thtcriplive  letter  from  a  youfig 
Pki/adelphian  mou>  tn  Rome,  to  hit  sitter, 
written  on,  the  2bthofl2th  mo.  hut. 

Mr  DEAR  E. — Ghristmns  is  one  of  the  greatej>t 
festivals  of  the  Romish  church,  and  I  have  accord- 
ingly witnossed  vespers  and  a  high  mass  in  the 
presence  of  the  Pope.  I  was  early  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  and  waited  with  consi'leruble  impatience 
fot  the  beginning  of  the  ceremonies.  First  the 
cardinals  came  dropping  in  one  by  one,  clothed 
with  absurd  petticoats,  laced  caps,  and  very  long 
trains,  attended  each  by  two  servants  or  chsplains 
in  ecclesiastical  dress,  one  of  whom  supported  him, 
while  the  other  carried  his  train.  Each  one  paused 
and  knelt  before  the  altar  (his  servants  kneeling 
beside  him,)  and  then  after  much  difficulty  in 
tucking  in  his  robes  and  rolling  up  his  train,  took 
his  seat.  But  all  who  were  in,  rose  when  another 
one  entered,  and  then  each  one  had  to  be  tucked 
in  again.  Jn  this  way  some  thirty  cardinals  were 
finally  carefully  stowed  away  on  their  seats,  and 
HO  comfortable  were  their  quarters  that  one  of 
them  fairly  began  to  nod,  even  before  the  Pope 
made  his  entmn.e,  to  the  no  small  anxiety  of  a 
couple  of  priests,  who  stood  near  me  and  watched 
him,  (I  thought,)  with  some  fear  lest  his  eminence 
luiglit  get  sound  asleep  and  neglect  to  risA  and 
kneel  at  the  proper  times.  Presently  there  was 
some  confusion  behind  a  little  red  curtain  on 
one  side  of  the  altar.  The  curtain  was  thrast 
aside,  and  a  knot  of  ecolesiastios  came  rolling  in. 
In  the  front  I  distinguished  the  silver  cross  and 
the  Pope's  tiara  borne  on  cushions,  while  im- 
mediately behind  came  the  Pope  himself,  sup- 
ported, almost  carried,  by  men  on  either  side  of 
him,  who  hurried  him  in  front  of  the  crucifix, 
knelt  while  he  knelt,  and  finally  safely  landed 
him  on  his  throne,  which  was  pliiced  on  one  side 
of  the  altar  and  on  the  same  elevation.  As  he 
moved  along  his  hand  was  extended  blessing  those 
who  were  assembled.  The  hurried  manner  in 
which  he  was  shuffled  up  to  the  throne  in  the 
armtf  of  these  attendants,  was  however  remarkably 
undignified.  When  the  Pope  first  took  his  seat, 
each  one  of  the  cardinals  knelt  for  a  moment  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  then  ascended  the  steps 
and  kissed  the  Pope's  hand.  This  presentation 
of  the  cardinals  was  not  a  little  amnsing.  Each 
one  started  fronr  hit  place  to  make  a  broad  carve 


op  to  the  throne,  and  his  train  was  paid  out  by 
one  of  his  servants ;  ho  dragged  it  nntil  ho 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when  an  atten- 
dant there  rolled  it  up  and  as  the  cardinal  as* 
cendod,  handed  it  to  another  attendant  on  the 
top  of  the  platform,  who  in  turn  paid  it  out 
gently,  when  the  cardinal  descended,  and  he 
dragged  its  length  slowly  back  to  his  seat,  where 
it  was  again  taken  care  of  by  his  own  servant 
Now  the  music  began,  interrupted  occistonally 
by  the  Pope  rising  and  sitting  down  again,  or  by 
one  of  his  attendants  taking  off  his  mitre  and 
putting  it  on  again.  Suddenly  into  the  chapel 
rushed  some  fifVy  or  sixty  hlaok-livoried  serrantt 
carrying  largo  bags.  Two  went  to  each  of  the 
cardinals,  and  stripping  off  some  of  his  robes, 
clothed  liiminoiheis,  then  their  clothes  were  put 
into  bags  and  carried  off,  and  themselves  safely 
packed  away.  Then  the  music  began  again.  Ai 
times  the  Pope  chanted  the  responses  alone,  and 
his  voice  was  strong,  rich,  and  manly.  Toward 
the  ooncluxion  of  the  services  the  Pope  rose,  and 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  took  the  censer  and 
swang  it  several  times  before  the  crucifix  and  the 
tiix  candlesticks  on  the  altar.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat  and  resigned  his  censer  to  a 
high  ecclesiastic,  who  shook  it  before  him  three 
times  and  then  walked  round  the  chapel,  shaking 
it  before  each  of  the  cardinals,  who  acknowledged 
the  tribute  by  a  low  bow.  Soon  after  this  the 
Pope  bestowed  his  blessing  silently  on  the  eon* 
grogation  and  was  then  hustled  out.  The 
cardinals  then  took  their  leave,  and  rolled  away 
in  their  scarlet  carriages  with  their  three  liveried 
servants  standing  upbehind.  This  was  vespers  and 
the  service  was  short.  I  went  to  high  mass  iii 
the  evening ;  the  service  was  much  longer  and 
not  any  more  interesting.  And  now,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  say  exactly  what  1  think  about  all 
this.  I  do  not  of  coarse  mean  in  a  religiom 
light,  bnt  how  to  separate  the  pageant  from  the 
mystical  meaning,  which  almost  every  action  was 
intended  to  ooavoy.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  spoken 
of  this  service  improperly,  for  no  other  Catholis 
ceremony  ever  excited  the  same  emotions,  and  I 
want  still  to  express  myself  even  more  strongly. 
Viewed  merely  as  a  pageant,  a  ceremony,  ^and 
I  could  not  help  viewing  it  as  such  the  whole 
time)  it  was  infinitely,  exquisitely — ridieulotis ; 
but  viewed  as  the  worship  of  Qod,  I  hare  noth- 
ing to  say  about  it.  It  was  rich  and  gorgeons 
beyond  all  description,  bnt  also,  (the  oeremony 
I  mean)  beyond  all  description,  silly.  The  Pope, 
except  when,  with  his  venerable  head  uncovered, 
he  chanted  the  responses,  in  a  simple  and  digni- 
fied manner,  was  treated  as  and  looked  like  a 
doll,  so  carefully  did  they  wrap  him  up  when  he 
sat  down,  so'  tenderly  did  they  remove  or  place 
npion  him  every  few  momenta,  his  mitre,  so  abao- 
lately  was  every  slightest  motion  of  his  prodnoed 
by  the  asaistanoa  of  his  attendants.  My  friend 
H.  placed  the  pageantry  in  its  true  IigfatiA«B 
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he  aaid,  that  be  "  never  saw  bo  mqcb  state,  with 
■u  little  dignity."  The  Pope,  however,  is  a  very 
beoevoIeDt  looking  old  inan,  andsonie  of  the  car- 
dinals look  like  very  able  men. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  turn  from  all  this  to  tbe 
ruins  loft  by  a  far  nobler  race  than  the  modern 
Italians.  I  went  to-duy  to  tbe  Capitol  tower, 
which  standing  on  an  elevated  position  (where 
stood  in  former  times  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter 
Gapitoiinu!))  oommandsa  fine  view  of  tbe  modern 
eity  and  the  ruina  of  tbe  ancient  city.  From 
here  it  is  easy  to  see  all  but  one  or  two  of  tbe 
seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built,  tboup;b  tbe 
Talleys  are  so  much  filled  up  with  the  accumula- 
tion of  agoR,  that  the  hills  are  not  near  ko  high 
•8  they  must  once  have  been  ;  still  from  bore  can 
be  traced  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  posi- 
tion of  many  interesting  historical  ruins.  Close 
at  OUT  (vet  were  tbe  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
CsBsars ;  near  at  hand,  tbe  forum,  covered  up 
with  broken  columns  and  fraj^ments  of  marble 
pavements ;  further  off  tbe  Coliseum,  and  in  the 
dim  distance,  the  aqueduct  of  Claudius,  stretch- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Tbe  yellow 
Tiber  winds  through  the  plain  on  one  i-ide,  and 
in  it  a  little  mill  sunds  on  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
Sublician  bridge,  so  interesting  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  story  told  in  "  Horatius,"  one 
of  Macaulay's  lays  of  ancient  Rome. 

26th.  Started  for  a  walk  on  tbe  Appian  Way, 
a  magnificent  pavud  road,  constructed  more  than 
three  hundred  years  before  tbe  Christian  era,  by 
Appitts  Claudius.  The  old  road  has  been  laid 
bare  in  some  parts,  and  is  seen  to  be  constructed 
of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  were  pro- 
bably fitted  together  very  closely.  We  pursued 
our  walk  along  a  road,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
memorials  of  departed  nations.  On  one  side  of 
us,  we  could  traco  the  course  of  tbe  Via  Sacra, 
along  which  conquering  generals  passed,  in 
triumphal  procession  to  the  summit  of  the  Capi- 
toline  hill,  and  which  "  Horace"  mentions  as  his 
favorite  promenade.  Columns  in  great  profusion, 
some  lying  on  the  ground,  some  still  erect,  shew 
what  must  have  been  tbe  grandeur  of  ancient 
Rome.  FurtberoD wecometotwonobletriumpbal 
arches,  one  erected  to  Constantine,  and  the  other 
to  Titus  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Continuing  on  the  same  road,  we 
had  the  Coliseum  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  palace 
of  the  CsBsars  on  the  other.  In  this  way  we 
walked  for  a  mile  or  so,  amid  the  most  picuresque 
ruins,  when  our  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  a  little  inscription  over  a  gate-way,  reading 
"Sopnlchra  Scipionum.''  Here  then  was  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and  entering  wo  found  our- 
selves in  a  garden  and  near  tbe  entrance  to  what 
looked  like  a  mine,  more  than  any  thing  else. 
Lighting  candles,  however,  we  entered  under  the 
the  guidance  of  the  gardener,  and  were  shewn 
through  various  low  narrow  passages,  coming 
BOW  and  then  upon  a  spot,  where  some  sarco- 


phagus had  been  found,  and  into  a  vaulted  cham- 
ber which  bad  contained   (he  body  of  a  noble 
Scipio.     Imbedded  in  the  earth  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  is  tbe  stone  front  of  the  tomb,  which 
had  formerly  been  on  a  level  with  tbe  road.  But 
this  tomb  was  not  so  interesting  as  a  little  vault 
for  slaves,   near   by,  which   was  not  so  much 
stripped  of  its  urns  and  inscriptions.     It  was  s 
square  vault  about  twenty  feet  each  way,  to  which 
we  descended  by  a  flight  of  steps,  ancient,  I  be- 
lieve.    The  first  thing  that  met  our  gaze  was  an 
old  and  very  well  preserved  mosaic.     The  ceiling 
was  frescoed,  and  although  the  plaster  had  fallen 
in  some  places,  in  others  the  colors  were  qnitf 
fresh,  and  we  could  trace  graceful  vines  and  birds 
sitting  on  their  branches.     From  the  ceiling  wan 
suspended  tbe  remains  of  tbe  antique  lamp,  which 
in  former  times  was,  I  suppose,  kept  constintlj 
liRhtod.     Around  the  walls  were  the  urns  ccd- 
taining   the  ashes  of  the  deceased.      Some  of 
these  urns  had  beautiful  figures  cut  upon  tbeoi. 
Returning  to  the  Appian  Way,  we  continued  oir 
ramble,   pas.-'ing  under  tbe  arch  of  Drusus,  the 
oldest  triumphal  arch  in  Rome.     I  enjoyed  tbe 
sight  of  this  ruined  arch,  and  (on  returning  In 
our  room)  reading  in  Horace,  the  odes,  in  which 
the  poet  celebrates  the  victories  which  tbe  arch 
was  intended  to  commerooriktc.  Passing  on  under 
the  rained  but   magnificent  gateway  now  called 
Porta   S.  Sebastian,   we   entered    the  desoUte 
Campagna.  This  gateway  was  built  by  Aureli«n, 
and  was  formerly  called  the  "  Porta  Appia."  h 
;  is  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the  first  (in  time)  «ill 
I  of  tbe  city,  and  modern  Rome  does  not  near  fill 
I  up  tbe  space  enclosed  by  tliis  Aurelian  wall- 
j  We  now  visited  tbe  catacombs,  and  a  more  inter- 
'  esting  place  cannot  bo  imagined.     They  baie 
been   explored  for   miles,    but    no   terminatiou 
found.     It  is  a  labyrinth   of  winding  passsgcs 
I  about  >iz  and  a  half  feet  high  generally,  and  tvu 
I  wide,  though  sometimes  much  narrower,  and  sn 
i  low  that  you  have  to  crawl  on  bands  and  knees. 
I  Here  and  there  we  come  to  a  little  vault  fifteen 
feet  square,  used  by  the  early  Christians  for  » 
chapel.     The  passages  are  lined  with  shelve, 
di)g  out  .of  the  rock,  on  which  tbe  bodies  of  the 
,  dead  were  placed.     I  do  not  know  hnw  better  t» 
give  an  idea  of  tbe  intense  darkness  and  pefil  iif 
j  the  place,  than  to  sUte  tbe  fact  that  when  «i- 
were  only  two  yards  from  a  broad  open  staircase, 
I  leading  up  into  a  well  lighted  room,  we  were  pcr- 
'  fectly  unconscious  of  it,  so  that  a  person  lost  is 
this  place  and  groping  around   to  find  his  way 
out,  might  pass  unconsciously  time  and  again 
within  a  few  feet  of  deliverance,  and  yet  finally 
die  of  starvation.  So  tortuous,  moreover,  are  these 
passages,  that  the  voice  is  smothered,  and  a  per- 
son could  not  be   heard   more  than  a  very  few 
yards.     The  catacombs  derive  their  chief  inter^t 
from  tbe  reflection  that   to  these  gloomy  •"'^ 
torranean  labyrinths  the  early  Christians  w«f» 
compelled  to  resort,  in  order  to  worship  God  in 
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safety.  How  intcrofting  was  it  in  these  little 
chapels,  to  think  of  the  bands  of  noble-hearted 
men  and  women,  who  gathered  there  so  many 
centuries  ago  for  worship— careful  of  their  lives, 
and  yet  proving  themselves  ready  to  die  rather 
than  renounce  their  faith,  and  how  interesting  to 
gaze  one  moment  at  these,  and  the  next  at  the 
magnificent  dome  of  St.  Peters.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  striking  or  suggestive  contrast. 

Returning  to  the  Appian  Way,  we  pushed  on 
still  further  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  some- 
what battered  by  time  and  artillery,  but  still  a 
magniiicont  tomb  :  such  as  one  might  expect  fur 
the  wife  of  Crassus,  the  wealthiest  Roman  of  his 
day.  Opposite  stand  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
a  ohapol  of  the  middle  ages,  with  gotbic  windows, 
still  entire  and  beautiful.  Further  on,  from  a 
little  elevation,  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Campagna, 
and  the  noble  aqueduct  of  Claudius  is  seen  stand- 
ing across  it,  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  scene. 

There  was  now  but  half  an  hour  before  sunset, 
and  we  had  four  miles  to  go  to  dinner,  so  we  set 
our  faces  toward  home,  first  viewing  the  ruins 
of  an  old  circus.  The  outer  wall  is  preserved 
all  the  way  around,  and  incloses  a  space  of  one 
thoosand  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  and 
two  hundred  and  sixty  wide.  This  immense 
boilding  was  of  course  not  covered  with  a  roof, 
but  the  spectators  were  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  an  arch  of  mason  work  springing  over  their 
heads  from  the  outer  wall,  against  which,  their 
Beats  were  ranged.  In  this  aroh  may  still  be 
traced  a  curious  expedient  for  diminishing  the 
weight  of  the  structure,  viz.,  the  introdaction  of' 
hollow  earthen-ware  vesseU,  instead  of  hlockt  of 
ttone,  these  vessels  being  packed  in  with  mortar 
and  little  pebbles.  Y. 

WHY   CLIMATES   CHANOE. 

A  pamphlet  by  John  Murray,  civil  engineer, 
has  recently  been  published  in  London,  in  which 
be  endeavors  to  account  for  the  changes  in  cli- 
mate in  differentcountries,  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  century,  by  the  changeable  position  of 
the  magnetic  poles.  The  magnetic  variation  or  de* 
elinatjon  of  the  needle  is  well  known.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,[it  amounts  in  London  to  about  23  deg. 
west  of  north,  while  in  1659  the  line  of  variation 
passed  through  England,  and  then  moved  gra- 
dually west  nntil  1816.  In  that  year,  a  great  re- 
moval of  ice  took  place  on  the  coast  of  Greenland; 
hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  cold  meridian,  which 
now  passes  through  Canada  and  Siberia,  may  at 
one  time  have  passed  through  Italy,  and  that  if 
the  magnetic  meridian  returns,  as  it  is  now  doing, 
to  its  c^d  lines  in  Europe,  Rome  may  onoe  more 
see  her  Tiber  frozen  o?er. 


The  habit  of  being  always  employed  is  a  great 
safeguard  through  life,  as  well  as  essential  to  the 
enltore  of  almost  every  virtae. 


From  lh«  Wettminater  and  i-arelgn  Quarterlj  Review. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 
[Continued  trom  page  723.] 

Hugh  Miller  is  not  the  only  instance  which 
Scotland  has  produced  of  high  scientific  know- 
ledge gained  under  circumstances  apparently  the 
most  unfavorable  to  such  pursuits. 

James  Fergusson,  the  real  bny  philosopher,  was 
born  in  even  an  humbler  station ;  his  father 
being  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  aided  by  a  few  acres 
of  land,  which  he  rented.  Too  poor  to  pay  for 
the  instruction  of  his  children,  he  was  himself 
their  tutor;  but  the  child  spared  him  the  trouble 
of  teaching,  by  learning  the  art  of  reading  with- 
out his  assistance,  from  watching  the  process 
whilst  his  elder  brother  was  learning.  The  ac- 
cidental circumstance  of  seeing  a  lever  applied 
by  his  father  to  raise  a  part  of  the  roof  of  his 
house  which  needed  repair,  led  young  James, 
not  then  above  seven  or  eight  years  old,  to  try 
his  own  skill  in  using  mecbanical  forces.  The 
processes  of  thought,  by  which  at  that  early  age 
he^arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which 
those  forces  act,  and  his  clever  contrivances  to 
effect  his  purpose  with  the  rude  means  which  he 
had  at  hand,  are  simply  told  by  Ferguson  him- 
self in  after  life,  in  simple  language,  as  if  they 
were  nothing  extraordinary ;  perhaps,  indeed,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  they  were  not  extraordi- 
nary ;  for  the  ordinary  talent  bestowed  on  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  with  such  culture  as  God 
will  and  man  ought  to  give,  are  sufficient  for 
results  which  seem  almost  miraculous  to  persons 
accustomed  to  see  only  the  stunted  intellects  of 
children  who  have  had  information  thrust  upon 
them  which  they  never  wished  to  possess. 
Young  Fergusson  saw  one  circumstance  that  he 
could  not  well  account  for,  and  his  curiosity  waa 
awakened ;  the  rest  was  but  the  consequence  of 
applying  his  mind  heartily  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  ho  set  himself.  Having  made  a  few 
experiments  in  the  construction  of  machines  for 
different  purposes,  he  began  to  give  an  account 
oftheo^in  writing. 

"  loinginyig  it,"  says  he  in  bis  autobiography, 
"  to  bo  the  firist  treatise  of  the  kind  that  ever 
was  written ;  but  I  found  my  mistake  when  I 
afterwards  showed  it  to  a  gentleman,  who  told 
me  that  these  things  were  known  long  before, 
and  showed  me  a  printed  book  in  which  they 
were  treated  of;  and  I  was  much  pleased  when 
I  found  that  my  account,  (so  far  as  I  had  carried 
it,)  agreed  with  the  principles  of  mechanics  in 
the  book  he  shewed  me ;  and  from  that  time  my 
mind  preserved  a  constant  tendency  to  improve 
in  that  science.  But  as  my  father  could  not  afford 
to  maintain  me  while  I  was  in  pursuit  of  these 
matters  only,  and  I  was  rather  too  young  and 
weak  for  hard  labor,  he  put  me  out  to  a  neighbor 
to  keep  sheep,  which  I  continued  to  do  for  soma 
years;  and  at  that  time  I  naed  to  study  the  stars 
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in  the  night  In  the  daj  time  I  amused  rojself 
by  making  modeU  of  iuiIIb,  npinoing  wheels,  and 
snoh  ether  things  as  I  happened  to  see.  I  then 
went  to  »  considerable  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood          I  foand 

him  very  kind  and  indulgent,  but  he  soon  ob- 
serred,  that  in  the  evening  when  my  work  was 
over,  I  went  into  a  field  with  a  blanket  about 
me,  lay  down  on  my  bark,  and  stretched  a  thread 
with  small  beads  upon  it,  at  arm's  length  between 
my  eye  and  the  stars ;  sliding  the  boaids  till  they 
hid  anch  and  such  ftars  from  my  eye  in  order  to 
take  their  apparent  ilistance:*  from  one  another  ; 
and  then  laying  a  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I 
marked  the  starrt  therenn  by  the  beads,  according 
to  their  respective  positiim,  huvicg  a  candle  by 
me.  My  master  at  first  laughed  at  me,  but 
when  I  explained  my  moaning  to  him,  he  en- 
couraged ttie  to  go  on  ;  and  that  I  might  make 
fair  copies  in  the  day  time  of  what  I  done  in  the 
night,  he  often  worked  for  me  himself." 

It  was  to  the  kind  heart  of  this  good  man, 
probably,  that  ynung  Fergtisson  owed  his  future 
progress  in  science ;  for  had  be  been  harshly 
stopped  short  in  hit  first  attempts  at  astronomy, 
ohildhood  is  so  little  persevering  that  probably 
he  would  have  given  up  altogether  pursuits 
which  only  brought  sorrow  in  tbeir  train.  After 
this  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Grant, 
of  Achoynaney  ;  and  there,  under  his  butler,  a 
man  even  more  extraordinary  in  bis  acquirements 
than  the  youth  thus  placed  under  his  care,  the 
boy  rapidly  improved  himself. 

Fergusson's  father  was  a  religious,  industrious, 
Kood  man  ;  his  son,  therefore,  bad  no  hindrances, 
but  was  rather  encouraged  by  the  example  and 
approbation  of  his  parents.         .         .         . 

Who  is  there  who  does  not  know  at  leaat  .one 
snoh,  who,  in  spite  of  poverty  and  difficulties, 
has  won  for  himself  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  generally  enough  also  of 
this  world's  goods  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  wants 
of  his  animal  nature,  no  less  than  the  aspirations 
of  his  intellect? 

We,  at  least,  have  known  many  such ;  but 
none  of  them  had  been  submitted  .during  any 
very  long  time  to  the  stupefying  influences  of 
an  ordinary  school.  One,  whom  it  is  our  plea- 
sure now  to  know,  and  hold  pleasant  intercourse 
with,  a  prosperous  and  respected  man,  roamed 
the  country  with  his  mother  selling  sngar-plums 
for  a  subustenoe,  during  a  considerable  period  of 
hb  childhood,  gaining  during  that  unpromising 
period  a  decision  of  character  and  a  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  which  afforded  him  the  means 
of  building  up  bis  future  fortune.  His  moral 
qitalities  were  cherished  and  improved  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  good  friend,  who  lilted  the  thonght- 
ful  boy,  and  bestowed  much  Ume  on  his  instmo- 
tion  both  in  book  knowledge  and  oondnet ;  an 
initmction  which  became  profitable,  beetnue  it 
leas  toutfht  a$  a/ator,  not  forced  vpm  him  a$  a 


Uuk.  We  might  point  to  another,  who  left  * 
fortune  which  placed  his  son  among  the  mag- 
nates  of  tho  land,  who  began  life  as  a  bricklay- 
er's laborer,  and,  like  Hugh  Miller,  by  industry, 
sobriety  and  economy,  saved  enon}>h  to  lay  the 
fouadation  of  his  future  prosperity,  which  his 
honorable  punctuality  in  business  and  invariable 
integrity  completed.  He  too  had  enjoyed  very 
little  of  the  so-called  advantages  of  edueation, 
yet  he  became  a  shrewd  calculator,  and  a  suf- 
ficiently close  observer  of  pa.ssing  events  to  ren- 
der his  speculations  always  successful.  We  have 
not  space  to  multiply  examples;  our  readers  will 
readily  find  them. 

Of  course,  had  judicious  teachers  had  the 
charge  of  these  persons  in  their  youth,  had  the 
appetite  for  knowledge  been  ministered  to,  not 
o<rerloaded,  in  most  cases  the  youi  g  aspirant 
might  have  reached  a  higher  point,  for  time  is 
lost  in  unasiisted  research ;  but  it  is  assistance, 
not  coercion,  that  ia  wanted.  The  experience  of 
agbs  has  shown  that  whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  the  actions,  coercion  has  no  effect  on  the 
mind ;  and  education  is  a  failure,  if  it  do  not 
fetch  ont  and  improve  the  mental  faculties  :  with- 
out that,  it  deserves  no  better  name  than  that  of 
an  apprenticeship,  where  the  youth  learns  the 
use  of  certain  tools  with  a  view  to  maintain 
himself  by  their  aid  in  after  life,  but  remains, 
probably,  as  much  undeveloped  in  intellect  as 
he  was  before  he  entered  on  his  apprenticeship. 
The  tutor's  business,  then  is  to  aid  ths 
youth  in  educating  himself;  and  unless  he  has 
endeavored  to  rouse  in  him  a  wish  to  do  so,  ha 
has  neglected  the  largest  and  most  important 
part  of  his  work. 

Against  one  of  Mr.  Mayhew's  propositioDS, 
we  must  protest  The  following  passage  ap- 
pears to  us  to  contain  a  mischievous  assertion. 

"  The  misfortune  is,"  he  observes,  in  speaking 
of  modes  of  instruction,  "  that  the  sense  of  men- 
tal effort  connected  with  the  exercise  of  active 
attention  is  often  irksome  to  naturally  weak  or 
young  minds,  for  the  faculty  doet  not  appear 
to  be  developed  till  the  age  of  Jlfteen  yean,  Uial 
the  study  of  such  matters  as  require  the  intellect 
to  be  exerted  for  their  oomprehension  become  un- 
inviting and  tiresome  to  the  student  .  .  . 
Hence  the  ednostional  problem  is,  how  is  a 
habit  of  active  attention  to  be  engendered  in 
the  mind,  or,  rather,  how  can  this  feeling  of  irk- 
somenesss,  which  ensues  on  the  first  exertion  of 
the  intellect,  be  so  fiu:  removed  that  the  youth 
may  not,  by  tho  dread  of  the  labor,  be  repelled 
from  the  study  of  those  subjects,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  which  is  not  alone  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mental  faculties,  by  a  source  of 
much  refined  pleasure,  as  well  as  being  likely  to 
prove  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  student,  and 
perhaps  to  mankind  in  general  7" 

Now  if,  as  all  pathological  records  proTe,  the 
brain  is  the  organ  by  whose  agency  the  action 
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of  thongbt  18  aecompiwbed,  we  may  settle  this 
matter  very  easily  npon  phyaiologieal  groands, 
and  disprove  Mr.  Mayhew's  assertion  that  the 
£tealty  of  attention  is  not  developed  till  the  ago 
of  fifteen  years ;  for  this  organ  is  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  growth  as  any  other.     We  do  not 
■appose  that  a  child's  limbs  are  incapable  of 
movement  because  they  have  not  acquired  the 
strong  muscular  development  of  mature  man- 
hood  ;  OD  the  contrary,  we  encourage  moderate 
exercise  in  order  to  promote  that  development ; 
and  the  same  will  hold  good  of  the  brain.     The 
immafnre  organ  has  not  strength  enough  for  con- 
tinuous exertion,  but  it  will  have  fits  of  applica- 
tion during  which  its  flexibility  will  give  it  the 
advantage  for  the  time  over  mature  manhood,  as 
we  have  seen  from  Fergusson's  account  of  his 
childhood.     Few  mature  men  have  ever  made 
such  progress  in  so  short  a  time,  with  so  little 
assistance  :  yet  Ferguxson  felt  no  weariness.     He 
was  engaged  io  studies  which  he  liked,  and  no 
one  urged  him  to  go  on  when  his  young  brain 
was  fatigued.      Conversation,  experiments,  the 
interoouriie  with  Nature  generally,   will  awaken 
active  attention  very  early,  and  rarely  will  ony 
man  be  found  to  have  made  great  progress  in 
after  life  whose  mind  had  not  been  thus  awaken- 
ed.    The  child  accustomed  to  these  moments  of 
deep  thought,  will    not  lose  io  the  intervals  of 
rest  what  has   thus   been   gained,   and  will  be 
found  capable  of  and  willing  to  exercise  roach 
of  that  intense  application  which  is  so  irksome  I 
and  even  painful  to  those  whose  youth  has  pas- ) 
sed  over  without  such  awakening  process.     But 
this  application   must  not  be  prolonged,  and 
whilst  arousing  the  atrention  of  bis  pupil,  the 
judicious  teacher  will  be  careful  to  mark  the  first 
indication  of  weariness,  and  dismiss  him  to  re- 
ernithis  mental  powerby  timely  recreation.  Many 
a  child  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  injudicious 
forcing  process,  to  which  be  has  been  subjected. 
We  believe,  and  can  indeed  say  from  experience, 
'  that  a  child  whose  brain  has  had  due  exercise 
without  allowing  it  to  be  pushed  to  fatigue,  will 
never  know  that  irksomeness  which  is  generally 
thought  to  attend  severe  study.     The  oonscious- 
nesa  of  power  which  a  brain  so  constituted  will 
find  in  exertion,  is  too  j^ifying  to  be  attended 
by  any  distressing  fatigue;  and  it  is  only  when 
(Ae  man  begins  to  use  hia  talents  for  the  purpo* 
see  of  ambition  or  gain,  that  the  brain  is  over- 
wrought :  Ihe  cliiltt'$  application  is  pleasurable 
if  it  be  not  forced  by  the  dread  of  puniehment. 

With  the  rest  of  Mr.  .Mayhew's  proposition  as 
t9  ihe  proper  mode  of  inducing  the  young  to 
eoqnire  knowledge,  we  cordially  agree ;  for  u^ess 
•the  taste  for  it  be  excited,  it  is  in  vain  that  in- 
forAatioD  is  forced  upon  the  unwilling  pupil :  he 
•till  neither  remember  nor  profit  by  it.  But 
there  is  yet  a  further  incentive  to  exertion  witieh 
he  has  not  touched  ujvn,  and  which  ae  far  as 
we  Imtc  teen,  is  never  iiuiated  on  by  the  teachers 


of  the  young.  let  it  is  the  only  cable  which 
will  thoroughly  stand  the  strain  of  the  tempests 
which  await  the  young  man's  entry  into  life. 
This  incentive  is  the  thought  of  the  duties  im- 
posed on  us  by  the  simple  fact  of  our  existence. 
Unless  we  are  to  conceive  ourselves  the  very 
sport  of  chance — a  perauaaion  which  no  man  ean 
hold  long  without  the  risk  of  losing  his  reason 
from  utter  despondency — we  must  feel  that  we 
exist  for  a  purpose,  and  that  our  duty  consists 
in  the  fulfilment  of  it.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  that  purpose  must  be.  Every  thing 
in  nature  tends  towards  its  own  peculiar  per- 
fection, and  that  perfection  consists  in  the  per- 
fect developemcnt  of  every  capability  of  its  or- 
ganization. If  man  be  capable  of  more  than  the 
animals  which  surround  him,  he  has  by  that 
mere  fact  an  assurance  that  he  has  more  impor- 
tant duties  to  perform,  nor  are  they  performed 
thoroughly  till  he  has  not  only  called  all  his  own 
faculties  into  play,  but  until  be  has  so  used  them 
as  to  afford  to  the  human  race  generally,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  the  same  opportunities  of  perfect- 
ionising  their  nature  as  he  has  himself  enjoyed ; 
in  short,  till  all  are  put  in  a  situation  to  use 
their  faculties  and  gratify  their  instincts  enough 
for  their  own  happiness  and  that  of  those  depen- 
dent on  them.  With  such  an  object  in  view, 
there  will  be  no  hanging  back  from  study,  no 
time  lost  in  frivolous  pursuits.  We  owe  every 
moment  of  our  time  which  is  not  devoted  to  such 
repose  and  recrentioa  as  shall  keep  us  fit  for  our 
work,  to  our  fellow-creatures  and  to  our  Maker, 
whose  unmistakable  mandate  we  are  thus  obey- 
ing. No  man  in  his  senses  can  ever  believe  that 
he  was  placed  in  the  world  merely  to  devour  and 
assimilate  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  then  give  it  forth 
again  in  death  to  the  air  and  the  earth :  less 
nicely-balanued  faculties,  and  a  less  godlike 
intellect,  might  have  sufficed  for  that ;  and  the 
child  should  bo  taught  to  see  that  such  is  not  his 
destination. 

He  shonld  be  shown  that  be  is  the  heir  of  a 
noble  nature,  capable  of  diffusing  happineie 
around  him,  which  will  come  back  tenfold  into 
his  owo  bosom  if  he  uses  it  aright;  but  that  it 
is  oqnally  capable  of  being  abused,  to  his  own 
misery  and  that  of  those  about  him;  that  the 
blessing  and  the  curse  is  set  before  him,  and  that 
if  he  misses  the  opportunities,  and  mis-spends 
the  time  given  him  for  better  purposes,  thecnrse 
will  follow  his  steps  for  the  rest  of  his  life  :  in 
short,  that  every  human  being  born  into  the 
world  has  a  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  ought  not  to 
rest  till  he  has  put  himself  in  a  position  wbiek 
will  enable  him  to  accomplish  it.  What  that 
destiny  is,  no  one  is  informed  beforehand ;  heonn 
therefore  only  prepare  himself  by  diligent  self- 
enltnre  for  the  occamon  when  it  comes;  and 
when  he  ean  look  back  and  ny  with  trath,  "  I 
hare  left  nMre  good  and  mora  happtoeH  in  the 
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world  than  1  fouuJ  in  it,"  he  may  lay  down  his 
head  in  peace,  and  feci  that  his  duty  is  done,  his 
desiiny  fulfilleiJ. 


SOMEXHINO   FOa  TUB   CHILDREN. 
THE  SNOW-FLAKES'  VISIT. 

BT    GSAMDUA   SAKAH. 

Tbe  snow-flakes  got  up  one  winter  murn, 
They  thought  they'd  have  some  fun; 

Said  th^y,  ><  We'll  no  down  and  visit  the  eartlr 
Before  the  day  is  gone. 

•<  We'll  put  on  our  jackets  alt  white  omi  r lean, 

Our  slippers  soft  as  wool, 
We'll  jump  on  tbe  house-tops,  bang  on  the  trees, 

AdU  till  Ihe  klreels  all  full. 

"  We'll  draw  a  curtain  of  leaden  clouds, 

And  hide  behind  it  awhile. 
And  we'll  seud  out  word  to  the  flakes  all  round, 

For  many  and  many  a  miie. 

"  And  when  they  have  rome,  we'll  make  a  rush, 

And  break  tbe  curtain  through  ; 
And  the  people  shall  see,  while  we  dance  with  glee, 

How  much  snow-llakcs  can  do." 

They  tumbled,  and  clapped  their  bands  for  joy, 

They  pushed  each  oiher  about ; 
And  oue  little  felluw,  he  pushed  so  hard 

He  knocked  bis  brother  out. 

The  flake  fell  out  trom  the  leaden  cloud. 

Fell  ilown  to  the  earth  below. 
And  tbe  children  screamed,  as  it  softly  came, 

"O,  look,  we'll  have  some  snow!" 

The  men  were  hurrying  through  the  street*, 

'Twas  very  cohl,  they  said, 
Their  overcoat  collars  were  over  their  ears, 

And  all  their  noies  were  red. 

"  Well,  neighbor,  its  kind  o'  chilly  to  day, 

I  guess  we'll  have  snow  before  ni<ht;" 
«  Looks  like  it,''  the  man  said,  and  bustled  away. 

And  buttoned  bis  ov-  rcoat  tight. 
Meanwhile,  tbe  snow-Hakes  were  gathering  fast; 

They  tjiou^ht  it  w«s  time  to  fall; 
So  one  little  lellow  jumped  down  from  the  rlouds, 

And  down  jumped  the  snow-flakes  all. 
Tbe  ehil'lren  stood  by  the  windows  and  watched 

To  see  the  Hakes  of  snow, 
Bnt  they -fell  so  quietly  none  could  hear 

Thtm  strike  the  ground  below. 
Some  flakes  walked  steadily,  gravely  down, 

Wilb  wise  and  sober  look  ; 
But  sortie  little  fellows  danced  gleefully  on, 

And  the  bands  of  each  other  nbook. 
They  came,  they  come  in  numberless  throngs, 

Aud  ni^bt  drew  on  apace  ; 
But  they  hurried  along  with  a  quicker  step, 

As  though  they  were  running  a  race. 

They  jumped  on  the  rich  man's  window-pane — 

Peered  in  with  eager  eye  j 
But  tbe  lamps  were  lit,  and  the  fire  was  warm. 

And  away  the  flakes  would  fly. 
They  came  to  the  poor  man's  paneless  sash, 

And  their  little  hearts  grew  sad  ; 
For  tbe  people  looked  as  if  all  their  lives 

Tbey  never  bad  been  glad. 
The  cbildien  were  crouching  above  the  coals, 

I  ut  the  Cre  was  almost  dead, 
And  softly  away  the  snow-flakes  stole. 

With  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head. 


They  whispered  each  other  'twas  hard  for  the  poor 

On  such  a  chilly  night ; 
So  they  came  more  slowly,  and  slower  still. 

And  then  they  stopped  outright. 

When  the  sun  rose  brixht,the  earth  all  round 

Was  covered  up  with  snow. 
And  the  people  wondered  to  see  how  much 

The  little  Hakes  could  do. 

'Tis  well,  as  we  walk  in  our  daily  paths. 

No  wholesome  truth  to  spurn. 
And  so  from  the  way  the  snow-flakes  fell, 

This  lesson  we  may  learn — 

That  we  should  go  quiiUy,  like  the  snow. 
Whenever  we  would  do  good —  * 

As  we  clothe  tbe  naked,  and  cheei  tbe  sad. 
And  give  the  hungry  foo<l. 

And  we  should  go  hnppily,  like  tbe  snow, 

Aud  clasp  each  other's  hand 
As  we  help  each  other  to  comfort  woe 

All  up  and  down  the  land. 

There  may  seem  but  little  that  we  can  do. 

Few  blessings  that  we  can  shed. 
We  may  give  but  a  look,  or  a  loving  word. 

Or  perhaps  a  loaf  of  breail ; — 

But  when  all  we  have  done  shall  be  unveiled. 

When  all  is  brought  to  view. 
We  shall  see  with  wonder  how  very  much 

The  children's  power  can  do. 


Currcspow^sDee  of  ihe  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
THE  OliEAT   VOLCANIC   ERUPTION. 

UUo,  Hawaii,  Oct.  18/&,  1855. 
We  propose  to  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  one 
of  tlie  most  wonderful  volcanic  eruptions  ever 
witnessed  on  our  planet.     You  are  aware  that 
we  have  a  permanent  volcano— Kilauea — some 
thirty  miles  from  Hilo.     This  is  a  vast  pit  above 
ten  miles  in  circuit,  and  varying  in  depth  from 
600  to  1,200  feet.     Within   this  cauldron  the 
fires  are  always  burning,  sometimes  sluggishly, 
then  again  with  fearful  vehemence,  while  the 
i  ebon  floor  of  the  crater  is  raised  hundreds  of 
I  feel  by  upheaving  foices  and  successive  overflow- 
i  ings,  and  again  depressed  by  lateral  and  aub- 
j  terrancan  disgorgements.     For  several   months 
I  past  this  crater  has  been  intensely  active.     Yoa 
I  may  have  read  the  published   accounts  of  our 
!  grand  eruptions  of  1840,  '43  and  '62,  beside 
I  several  minor  ones.     All  these  were  wonders  of 
a  startling  kind.     But  an  eruption  is  now  in  pro- 
gress which  eclipses  all  these.     lis  seat  is  near 
(he  summit  of  Manna  Loa,  (Long  Mountain) 
12,000  feet-above  eea  level.     Kilauea  is  only 
4,000  feet  high,  and  is  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
present  eruption.  The  altitude  of  Mauna  Loa  ia 
nearly  14,000  feet.  It  is  a  vast  volcanic  dome, 
composed  of  slag,  scoria,  pumice,  and  other  earthy 
matter,  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  etnh 
in  an  igneous  state,  and  heaped  in   wiht  and 
jagged  masses  to  ito  present  height.  And  nOl  the 
process  of  disgorgement  goes  on,  and  atill  the 
Platonic  bull  risrsj  and  from  his  lanced  heart  a 
gory  stream  gushes  fortfi.     On   the  evening  of 
the  I  Ith  of  August,  a  point  of  light  was  seen  on 
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the  mountain,  which,  in  a  short  time,  roue  and 
spread  and  flooded  those  high  altitudes  with  a 
glowing  radiance.  An  immense  rUre  had 
upeiied,  out  of  which  rushed  floods  of  igneous 
fusion,  and  poured  down  the  mountain  sides  in 
dazzling  brightness.  Down,  down  the  fiery  cur- 
rent rolled — diving  into  caves,  rending  their 
mineral  roofs — exploding  vast  bowlders — melt- 
ing the  rocks — startling  the  wild  bull,  the  rough 
goat  and  the  mountain  bird  with  its  awful  detona- 
tions— lighting  up  the  heavens  with  a  lurid  glare, 
and  sendingoff  its  gyrating  and  convolving  clouds 
of  black,  dun,  white,  blue,  purple  and  scarlet  on 
the  wings  nf  every  wind.  Steam,  smoke  and 
deadly  gases  filled  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sight 
"  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount."  For  sixty-eight  days  this  fearful  fur- 
loce  has  been  in  full  blast,  and  still  the  fountain 
is  not  e.^hausted.  The  main  stream,  including 
:ill  its  windings,  we  estimate  at  sixty  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles.  Lateral 
streams  shoot  off  at  all  angles  from  the  main 
trunk,  and  sometimes  the  great  stream  separates 
into  several  channels,  which  again  unite,  thus 
forming  many  islands  down  the  side  and  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain. 
Irom  three  to  300  feet. 

base  of  the  mountain  it  spreads  and  forms  lakes 
and  seas  of  five,  six  or  eight  miles  in  breadth. 
The  superficial  area  now  covered  with  the 
smonidering  masses  may  be  115,900  acres.  This 
is  Pluto's  farm,  or  the  slag  from  Vulcan's  foige. 
Its  cubic  measurement  we  will  not  attempt,  nor 
will  we  weigh  its  ponderous  masses.  The  great 
fire-pump  siill  works  with  awful  force  at  its  high 
lountain,  and  the  molten  river  rushes  madly 
down  toward  Hilo.  Its  terminus  is  -  in  a  dense 
forest  in  the  rear,  and  here,  at  the  distance  of 
some  ten  miles,  it  is  gnawing  down  ancient  trees, 
consuming  all  vegetable  life,  filling  ravines,  eat- 
ing up  the  soil,  drinking  the  streams,  blasting  the 
rocks,  windiu:!  among  the  hills  or  heaving  them 
from  their  bases,  leveling  ridges,  overcoming  all 
obstructions,  grading  its  own  iron  way,  and  mov- 
ing in  sullen  progress  upon  us.  Our  atmosphere 
is  loaded  with  dingy  smoke  and  mineral  gases, 
through  which  the  sun's  rays  struggle  with  a 
yellow  and  sickly  light,  and  all  nature  seems 
shrouded  as  in  funeral  drapery.  Never  was 
Hilo  so  hushed,  so  inquiring,  so  thoughtful. 
Many  keep  vigils  the  livelong  night,  and  during 
the  day  plan  modes  of  conveyance  and  places  of 
deposit  for  the  little  tarthly  substance  they  have 
collected.  And  still  the  fiery  ruin  lingers  in  the 
tgoait,  and  still  we  hop«  and  pray  that  the  breath 
wWRlkigdIed  will  exunguish  it — that  a  high 
behaflh^  the  Eternal  Throne  will  say, 
"  Hilnmo — and  no  further."  In  an  air-line 
the  seat  of  eruption  is  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Hilo,  but  so  toruious  is  the  route  that  one  has  to 
travel  sixty-five  or  seve4|y  miles  to  reach  it.  Be- 
ween  the  port  of  Hilo  and  the  mountain  a  dense 


forest  some  thirty  miles  wide  interposes.     This 
forest  is  so  filled  and  entangled   with    tropical 
jungle  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  man  except  on 
condition  of  cutting  and  beating  his  way  step  by 
step,  often  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  miles  a  day. 
.Wild  streams  of  water  from  the  mountains  do, 
however,  tear  their   way   through  the  woods, 
bringing  with  them,  in  times  of^eshet,  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  leaves,  rubbish  and  earUMeaving 
a  channel  of  hard,  basaltic  rocks.  Snch^Hannel 
is,   in  a  dry  time,  the  best  track  through  the 
forest.  On  the  2d  inst.  a  Mr.  McCully  (of  Yale,} 
with  myself  and  four  natives  started  for  the  scene 
and  the  source  of  the  present  eruption.     Taking 
the  channel  of  a  stream  which  enters  Hilo  Bay 
as  our  path,  we  advanced  with  much  toil  through 
the  dense  jungle  along  its  banks,  and  rested  at 
night  at  the  root  of  an  ancient  tree — having  made 
about  twelve  miles.    The   next  day   we  made 
about  twelve  miles  more,  for  the  most  part  in  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  stream,  the  water  being  low. 
Volcanic  smoke  filled   the   forest,  and   charred 
leaves  came  floating  on  the  breeze  and  falling 
into  (he  wild  channel  we  were  threading.     At 
night,  when  the  shades  gathered  over  these  deep 
The  depth  may  vary    solitudes,  unbroken  save  by  the  bellowing  of  the 
On  the  plains   at   the  '  mountain  bull,  the  barking  of  the  wild  dog,  the 
grunt  of  the  forest  boar,  tho  wing  and  the  note 
i  of  the  restless  bird,  the  i^rping  of  the  insect, 
!  the  falling  of  a  time-worn  tree,  the  gurgling  of 
the  rill,  and  the  wild  roar  of  1^  cataract,   we 
I  made  our  little  bed  of  ferns  under  the  trunk  of  a 
'  prostrate  tree,  and  here,   for  (lie  fint  time,  we 
found  that  the  molten  stream  had  passed  us  in 
the  jungle  on  our  left,  and  was  not  many  miles 
below  us  on  its  way  to  Hilo.     But  we. would 
!  not  retreat,  and  at  the  jungle  was  nearly  impene- 
trable in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  we  pursued 
our  upward  way  in  the  bed  of  the  river  till  \i 
P.  M.  on  the  third  day,  when  wc  found  ourselves 
out  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  high  plateau  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.     1  cannot  slop  to  describe 
the  beautiful,  the  romantic,  the  wild,  the  wonder- 
ful, in  the  banks,  the  narrows,  the   widenings, 
the  rocks,  the  rapids,  the  cascades,  the  basins, 
the  caves  and  natural  bridges  of  this  solitary 
stream.    Nor  can  I  speak  of  the  velvet  mosses, 
the  modest  creepers,  the  rich  festoons,  the  sweet 
wild  flawers,  the  gigantic  ferns,  the  ancient  forests,  . 
and  all  the  tropical  glories  which  are  mirrored  in 
its  limpid  waters.     We  needed  an  artist  and  a 
natur^ist  to  fix  (he  glowing  panorama,  to  paint 
the  flora  and  catch  the  fauna  of  these  romantic 
solitudes. 

When  we  emerged  from'  the  upper  skirts  of 
the  woods,  a  dense  fog  obstructed  our  view  of  all 
distant  objects,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  aum* 
mit-fires  nor  trace  the  molten  stream  down  tba 
slope  of  the  mountaia.  We  encamped  early  in 
a  vast  cave  ;  but  during  the  night  the  stars  came 
ont,  and  the  volcanic  fires  played  brilliaully  from 
their  high  source,  down  the  mountain  sides,  over 
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tlw  mwrifiMt  plaiiM,  and  far  dovn  in  tlie  forest 
luwatd   Hilo. 

Early  iu  liie  morning  (Friday,  tli«  Sih,)  we 
l«(l  our  cavern,  and  at  7}  A.  .M.  were  on  thai 
black  and  stnotil  lering  stream  for  which  we  had 
be«n  aearehitiif  fur  more  than  three  da^  a.  Aimost 
aa  far  at  the  ejre  eoiild  reach  lhe«e  rfgioua  had 
twea  llooded^ith  leaa  of  futioii — now,  for  the 
most  MM,  hardened,  but  still  amwkingand  crack- 
liaz  jpPiieat  and  ereapinggase*. 
'  We  passed  aeveral  miles  up  the  left  verge  of 
the  sfreaai,  and  fioding  a  narrow,  well  solidified 
place,  we  crossed  over  to  the  right  verge — our 
passage  occupying  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  We 
now  a«eeiided  rapidly  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  atream,  sumetiutes  upon  i(  nnd  again  skirting 
ii,  according  to  the  Cieility  of  trat cling  or  the^ 
directness  of  i's  course.  The  stream  is  very 
tortuous,  making  ample  detours  and  sudden  zig- 
zags, su  that  we  saved  much  by  cutting  off  bend* 
ur  following  the  bases  of  the  triangles  described 
in  its  course. 

All  this  day  we  came  to  no  open  fire.  The 
first  overflowines  had  atifTened  and  solidified  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  forming  a  broad 
ebon  paU. 

Under  tliir  self-made  counterpane  the  continu- 
ndB  stream  had  formed  a  va»t  duct;  and  in  this 
subterranean  pyrodiMl  it  now  flows  like  oil,  at 
the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  f(ct, 
unexposed  to  tffe  stiffening  action  of  the  air. 

At  night  we  slcpitvn  the  higher  regions  of  the 
mountain,  beyond  the  line  of  vegetation,  with  li-.c 
•lag  for  our  pillow,  the  heavens  for  our  canopy, 
the  stars  for  onr  watch-fires,  and  Israel's  Shep- 
herd (or  our  guardian. 

{To  b*  conltaami  ] 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  began  its 
earai'r  in  the  year  1812,  in  a  second  story  room 
of  an  old  bouse  that  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
Second,  near  Race  street,  but  which  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  great  fire  of  1850.  The  writer  of  this 
note  was,  elected  a  member  in  1812,  and  his  no- 
tice of  election  wasaigaed  by  CamillusM.  Maun, 
as  Seeratary.  The  early  meetings  of  the  Acad- 
uwy  numbered  about  half  a  doscu  persons,  who 
sat  around  a  small  circular  table,  to  listen  to 
conversational  lectures  on  mineralogy,  from  the 
late  Dr.  Qerard  Troost,  afterwards  a  professor  in 
Washington  University.  The  persons  usually 
present  were  Drs.  Troost,  Maun,  Hietter^Maun- 
cn>,  garnet),  Thos.  D.  Mitobell,  and  Mr.  Gillian, 
dentist.  The  lust  named  three  arc  the  only  sur- 
vivom  at  this  dny.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  little  second  story  room  of  1812,  and  the 
present  spacious  hall  on  Broad  street !  Tbo  en- 
tire property  of  the  aeademy  eould  once  have 
been  carried  in  a  bajtket,  but  now  it  filla  the 
great  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  although 
onlarged  not  long  since  by  a  very  considerable 
•ddition.--CShrt«(Mn  Observer. 


Rhodk  laitANO  State  1*risoh. — The  Board  ni 
lilt,  ectors.  in  their  last  annual  rsport  of  thi»  iu- 
atiiution,  say  that  it  is  now,  what  »ttch  an  io- 
titbiion  evershouU  bo — a  hnuse  of  reformatio ', 
The  convicts  are  inured  to  habits  of  iodostr;, 
and  for  some  years  put  their  character  bis  been 
decidedly  improving.  Within  the  last  year,  ser- 
eral  convicts  have  left  the  prison  at  the  expin- 
tio.i  of  their  »cntenc<'8,  w.  o  have  immeiliatej 
found  work  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Prov.- 
denoc,  and  now  give  good  evidenc  of  bavlDg  be- 
come worthy  ana  res|  ectable  momlersoiiocic- 

^V 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 

Fi.oua  AMD  McAL. — The  market  Cor  Soar  is  vrtf 
quiet,  Kod  prices  of  all  descriptions  lavor  (be  bu]f«r. 
'i'b«  inquiiy  rrom  retaileri  and  housekeeper*  is  met  it 
^25  a  $y  00  for  extra  and  lancy  brands.  Nolhiaj; 
doint  in  Rys  Flour  and  Corn  Meal. 

Oaam. — Wheat  is  inactive  and  in  limiteil  supply; 
A  small  amount  of  whitn  sold  at  SI  90.  Goad  rr<ln 
hrld  at  the  same  price.  Free  sales  of  Rye  tl  lli- 
Corn  is  very  dull,  and  prices  are  iewer.  Salfs  cf 
of  yellow  at  70e  in  store.  Oats  are.«ncljangeJ.  "iAtt 
•f  nrime  Penusylvania  at  41  a  43c  per  bushel. 

Cattlk  Marekt.— The  arrivals  at  Win.  L.  Tor- 
bert's  Drove  Vard  were  as  follows : — Beef  Ci:tlle,WOi 
Sheep,  7U00;  Hogs,  lOU;  Cows  and  Cslvu,  !>ll; 
Horses,  60.  Beeves  sold  at  from  $8  30  to  $10  V\  |vr 
100  lbs.  Sheep  from  $3  SO  to  $(i  dO  per  hrsil.  Hop 
at  from  $7  to  $7  30  per  100  lbs.  Cows  and  Cal«c< 
at  from  $3S  to  HOU. 


•  RCILDOUN  BOARDINU  SCHOOL  FOROiItU 
llj  The  Spring  and  bummer  Session  of  ttiia  Jiutil"- 
tioii  will  «oir>meuce  on  the  24tb  ol  3d  mo.  next,  wl 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  week*.  It  is  siluiinl 
near  the  village  of  Krcildoun,  three  miles  southwnl 
of  CoatesvilU,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  ColuailH>  * 
Railroad,  from  which  plaea  pupils  will  be  convrynl 
to  the  school  fr««  of  charge.  The  usual  bnnrbo, 
comprising  a  thorough  Eiislish  education,  will  Ix 
taugfat.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropii'i'' 
apparatus,  will  bedeliveied.  'I'he  terms  are  $41  00 
per  Session,  one  baif  payable  in  advance;  aae  of  booli 
%\.  90,  druwingiS  00.  No  exi ra  charges.  Allcoiii- 
municationf  should  be  addre.-sed  to  the  PiiDcifi' 
Krcildoun  P.  O  ,  Chester  Co.,  I'a. 

SMEDLE7  DARLINGTON, 
S«i  mo.  9tb,  1830 — 3m.  Priocipil- 

BOAROI.N'O  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Yswi 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attlrboio,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giving  lull  particulars,  inqvin 
of  JoSBUA  RicaAKDsoH  as  above,  until  the  fitst  of 
Third  Mouth,  after  Ibat  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEir  AVERILL, 
ELMIKA  AVEKILL. 
1st  mo.  36th,  1650— 6w.     , 


WANTED— A  suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  ••f 
the  Meetin;  House  at  the  corner  of  N'ilN|k**' 
^rae*  streets.  M' ^a 

Apply  to  RicBARD  K.  Ba^^b 

397  Filbert  flPR, 
or  to  Jos.  C.  TuanrsHRT, 
N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  snd  Tenth  Sli. 
1st.  me.  It,  I8S9. 

Vittthru  h  TbompsoD,  Frintsrs,  MerrbaBt  ab.  4tb. 
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MEMOIR   OP  HARRIET  J.    MOORE. 

OoDtlauMl  from  pag;«789. 

«  Gth  mo.,  1888.  I  have  felt  myself  called 
upon  publicly  to  espouKC  that  cause,  which  is 
indeed  '  dignified  with  immortality  and  eternal 
life,'  and  for  faithfulness  herein,  have  truly 
kttown  the  incomes  of  joy.  May  my  friends  in- 
tercede for  me,  that  I  be  preserved  from  injur- 
ing the  precious  cause.  0  Father  I  keep  me 
humble,  faithful  and  wholly  dedicated  to  thee ! 
There  is  a  peace  in  serving  thee,  that  the  world 
with  all  its  honors  and  emoluments  can  never 
give,  and  the  soul  that  has  known  the  fulness  of 
communion  with  tbee  can  acknowledge  '  that 
one  hour  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand 
elsewhere.'  May  none  be  satisfied  with  hearing 
of  thy  goodness,  but,  like  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
come  and  see  for  themEelves,  then  indeed  would 
they  have  to  exclaim,  '  the  one  half  hath  not 
been  told  me.' 

"  7th  mo.  Oh !  that  none  of  the  discourage- 
mcnta  that  arise  in  the  mind  may  prevail  to  re- 
tard my  proeresg  heavenward  :  but  animated  and 
invigorated  by  bis  Hower  who  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  may  I  press  forward  towards  the  mark 
for  the  prize,  even  an  inheritance  amongst  those 
thataresanctified  I  Amid  all  the  trials,  fluctuations 
and  temptations  that  attend  us  here,  how  sweet 
the  assurance  that  there  is  a  resting  place  for  the 
righteous;  and  when  done  with  time,  they  will 
be  permitted  to  partake  of  endless  felicity  in  those 
blisdful  regions  where  sorrows  never  invade. 
Hold  fast  thy  integrity,  Oh  my  soul  I  that  none 
may  take  thy  crown. 

'•  In  our  morning  meeting  I  was  strengthened 
>n  the  qvidence  that  the  good  Master  condescended 
■o  be  wkh  us,  gathering  some  of  our  spirits,  from 
CTcry  outward  dependence,  home  to  himself; 
and  undkr  this  feeling  the  language  of  humble 
Bcknowle^ment  flowed  through  my  ooul,  on  this 
wise :  '  InJ^mnch  as  it  hu  pleased  thee,  O  Holy 


Father !  to  gather  our  spirits  from  every  outward 
dependence,  home  to  tnyself,  we  feel  bound  to 
commemorate  thy  goodness  and  mercy,  and  hum- 
bly to  acknowledge  thy  favor  in  prostration  of 
soul..  And  0,  dearest  Father !  as  thou  hast  dealt 
with  some  of  ns,  so  may  it  please  thee  to  deal 
with  many  more  I  Gather  those  who  are  yet 
afar  offl  Mar  the  beauty  and  stain  the  glory 
of  this  fleeting  world  in  their  view !  Make  them 
feel  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  its  enjoyments, 
and  see  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  thy  truth, 
that  they  may  enlist  under  thy  banner,  which  is 
love !  'fhus,  0  Father !  may  there  be  a  unit- 
ing of  our  spirits  iu  one  living  anthem  of  adora- 
tion and  praise  unto  theo,  who  art  worthy  now 
and  forever  1' 

"  7th  mo.,  15th.     She  writes  thus  to  a  friend : 

*'  My  dear  Rachel— The  contents  of  thy  letter 
were  animating  to  my  best  feelings,  and  com- 
parable to  a  'brook  by  the  way.'  Fully  c»n  I 
respond  to  the  desire  that  we  may  become  each 
other's  helpers  in  maintaining  that  faith  which 
was  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  is  meted  out  to 
us  for  the  same  glorious  purpose,  even  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul.  For  as  it  was  testified  by  one 
formerly, '  by  grace  we  are  saved,  through  faith, 
and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God.' 
Oh  my  beloved  friend,  how  I  crave  more  of  this 
faith,  which  can  remove  all  the  mountains  of  op- 
poeition  that  retard  tho  spiritual  progress !  Had 
we  this  in  full  possession,  I  believe  we  should 
mount  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles,  and  run  the 
way  of  the  Lord's  commandments  and  not  g;row 
weary. 

"  The  signs  of  the  times  to  me  are  often  gloomy, 
but  there  is  encouragement  in  the  view,  that  the 
Lord  will  perfect  his  own  work.  May  those  who 
are  willing  to  enliist  in  his  service,  maintain  their 
confidence  in  every  season  of  proving,  for  al- 
though these  may  wait  long  for  the  aiising  of 
His  life,  yet  in  his  own  time,  which  is  ever  the 
right  time,  Ho  will  arise  for  their  help  and 
spread  a  table  of  refreshment.  Truly  'he  is 
good  to  all  who  waii  for  him,  to  all  who  hope  in 
his  mercy.'  And  who  is  there,  that  gives  such  a 
full  reward  for  sueh  imperfect  services?  Let 
ns  then  be  willing  to  follow  him  wheresoever  he 
leadeth  us,  though  it  may  be  in  ways  we  have  not 
chosen,  and  iuto  paths  we  have  not  seen." 

"0th  mo.  At  onr  week-dsy  meeting,  my 
spirit  was  bowed  before  tiie  Father  of  mercies, 
under  a  sense  of  his  unmerited  goodness  and 
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gntoiouB  viaitationa  to  bis  rabellious  children, 
and  tho  iDtercession  was  raised,  Ob  thou !  who 
art  within  thyself  ineffablj  glorious,  and  needest 
not  the  homage  of  thy  creatures,  but  who  con- 
desoendest  tovisit  ns  with  the  incomes  of  thy  light 
and  thy  grace,  in  order  that  we  may  be  made  par- 
taken of  thy  own  glorious  and  holy  nature,  and 
be  created  anew  in  thy  image  and  likeness,  wilt 
thou  grant,  that  we  may  be  engaged  to  close  in 
with  the  offers  of  thy  love,  that  so  we  may  know 
onr  peace  to  be  made  with  thee,  that  our  calling 
and  election  may  be  made  sure  before  we  go 
hence,  and  are  seen  of  men  no  more ;  and  as 
this  glorious  work  is  perfected  in  ns,  we  shall  be 
enabled,  O  Father !  to  unite  with  the  redeemed 
of  all  generations  in  ascribing  glory  and  honor, 
adoration  and  praise  nnto  thee  for  ever  and  over. 
"  10th  mo.,  6th.  A  solemn  meeting  in  the 
morning  wherein  strength  wis  renewed,  and 
faith  enlirened  in  the  Tiews  opened  of  the  f(Iorions 
state  of  the  redeemed.  The  Father  condescended 
to  uDTeil  his  glory,  and  truly 

<Mjr  proitrate  soul  adored  a  present  God.' 

May  these  melting  touches  of  his  love  and 
power  keep  continually  alive  the  flame  of  devo- 
tion, and  the  incense  of  the  heart  be  as  the  morn- 
ing saerifioe.  May  the  watch  be  constantly 
maintained,  until  every  feeling  of  sin  and  self 
is  subdued,  and  a  right  given  to  partake  of  that 
tree  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise 
of  Qod. 

"11th  mo.  Left  home  as  a  companion  of 
S.  3.  Loedom,  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting.  On  Ist  day 
morning'we  reached  Cantwell's  Bridge,  and  after 
a  short  call  on  the  only  female  mtmber  of  this 
meeting,  we  met  a  company  of  eight  men,  two 
of  whom  were  Friends.  Our  minds  were  di^d 
into  sympathy  with  them,  and  the  nature  and 
excellency  of  true  spiritual  worship  was  pre- 
sented to  their  view ;  that  it  is  acceptably  per- 
formed individually,  requiring  not  the  aid  of 
numbers, '  for  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,'  said  Christ,  '  there  am  I 
in  the  midst.' 

"  2nd  day.  Attended  Camden  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, where  it  seemed  required  to  hold  up  to  view 
the  necessity  of  working  while  light  is  afforded, 
lest  the  night  overtake  us  when  no  man  can 
work. 

"  3rd.  Proceeded  towards  North  West  Fork. 
Mj  sympathies  were  enlisted  for  the  widowed 
Mother*  of  the  friend  with  whom  we  dined,  that 
she  might  look  unto  Him,  who  lias  promised  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  widow,  and  whose  support- 
ing, arm  in  the  hour  of  trial,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  would  be  with  her  '  as  a  covert  from  the 
storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat,  and  as  a  mighty 
rook  in  a  weary  land.' 

« 4th  day.     At  North  West  Ferk  Monthly 

~~'  •£.  Berry.  ~". 


Meeting.  Here  the  language  that  presented  and 
called  for  expression  from  me,  was :  '  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vaia  that 
build  it;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  in  vain,' — and  that  vain  were 
all  the  contrivances  of  man  in  his  natural  will 
and  wisdom  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord — but  as 
we  were  engaged  faithfully  to  occupy  the  gifts 
and  talents  committed  to  our  charge,  and  live  in 
obedience  to  his  requirings,  we  should  be  ena- 
bled, as  instruments,  to  rebuild  the  waste  places 
of  Zion,  and  to  experience  within  ourselves, 
'  onr  peace  to  flow  as  a  river,  and  our  righteous- 
ness as  the  waves  of  the  sea.' 

"  5th  day.  Being  unexpectedly  detained  on 
the  road,  we  did  not  reach  Tbirdhaven  till 
Friends  were  quietly  settled  in  meeting.  The 
subject  of  spiritual  worship,  which  consists  in  a 
union  and  communion  of  the  soul  of  man  with 
its  Divine  Original,  opened  before  me  so  clearly, 
that  I  was  led  to  remind  us, '  we  had  no  need 
that  any  man  teach  us,  hut  as  this  holy  anoint- 
ing teacheth,  which  is  truth  and  no  lie,'  and 
which  speaketh  in  the  secret  of  every  heart, 
saying  :  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it,  when 
we  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  turn  to  the  left;' 
after  which  dear  S.  relieved  her  mind,  and  I 
thought  reached  their  states  and  the  witness  in 
their  hearts. 

"6th  day.  We  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
our  ancient  friend  Joseph  Turner,  and  the  fot 
lowing  momiog  attended  Cecil  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, which  was  very  small.  Again  it  ma  my 
allotment  to  break  the  silence  by  saying, '  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  compared  to  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown  is  the 
least  of  all  seeds,  but,  as  it  is  nurtured  and  cul- 
tivated, becomes  a  tree  on  whose  branches  the 
fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge.  As  I  believe  we 
are  all  sensible  this  good  seed  has  been  sown  in 
each  of  our  hearts,  I  desire  we  may  be  found  bo 
cultivating  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  fruits  of 
honor  and  praise  to  the  great  Husbandman. 

"On  1st  day  at  Chester  Neck  we  found  a 
mixed  company,  to  whom  I  felt  called  to  speak 
of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  being.  '  He  is 
light  and  love,'  and  has  implanted  in  each  of  na 
a  measure  and  manifestation  of  hia  own  Divine 
nature,  in  order  that  we  may  be  leavened  there- 
unto; and  hence  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ia 
compared  to  a  little  leaven,  which  a  woman  tool' 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  till  the  who' 
was  leavened.  Although  this  light  which  is  KiveJ 
to  na  is  at  first  small,  and  comparable  to  the  lieAt 
of  the  moon,  as  it  is  obeyed,  it  increases,  unKiU 
it  becomes  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  Jfl^ght 
of  the  sun  as  the  light  of  seven  days.  I^Hioald 
we  might  all  be  so  obedient  to  this  linKt,  tkst 
when  done  with  time,  we  might  beoonJPViBhtlii- 
tants  of  that  city, '  which  needeth  not  ^Jy.  \^i 
of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon,  for  the"  ^fj^  Gol 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  light  thai 
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"2nd  day.  Under  the  inflaenee  of  the  Father'a 
lore,  which  extendi '  from  ma  to  sea,  and  from 
the  riyera  to  the  ends  of  the  earth/  we  rode 
fifty  miles  oat  of  our  way  to  visit  a  family  far 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  Society.  I 
felt  drawn  to  encourage  them  to  faithfulness  to 
those  principles  of  which  we  make  profession, 
withoat  wavering,  though  in  the  midst  of  a 
crooked  and  perverse  generation. 

"Attended  a  meeting  at  Marshy  oreek  on 
4th  day.  The  invitation  to  '  enter  into  my  vine* 
yard  and  labor,  and  whatsoever  is  right  ye  shall 
receive,'  was  extended  and  enlarged  upon.  E. 
Twiford  inquired,  '  why  stand  ye  here  all  the 
day  idle,'  and  was  powerful  in  communication. 
Dear  S.  followed  in  solemn  supplication. 

"  6th  day.  We  met  a  very  small  company  at 
Geotrp.  Under  a  feeling  of  great  reduction  and 
nothingness  of  self,  the  impressive  words  of  the 
psalmist  were  revived :  '  Whither  shall  we  go 
from  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  we  flee  from  thy 
presence ;'  though  our  situations  be  ever  so  low, 
the  power  of  the  Holy  One  can  reach  us. 

"  7th  day.  An  appointed  meeting  at  Tncka> 
hoe.  My  lot  was  silently  to  labor.  It  was  a 
good  meeting.  May  the  praise  be  ascribed  to 
Him  who  is  the  only  true  helper  of  hia  depend- 
ent children. 

"  1st  day.  Rode  nine  miles  to  Thirdhaven,  a 
small  meeting.  Oh  I  that  there  may  be  judges 
yet .  raised  up,  snd  counsellors  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, who  shall  stand  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard  I 

' "  On  2nd  day  we  reached  the  residence  of  Sarah 
Cowgill  at  Little  creek,  where  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  is  held.  It  is  truly  pleasant,  animating 
and  enoQuraging  to  be  with  this  mother  in  Israel. 
She  is  yet  lively  in  the  cause  and  a  nurturer  of 
BUtny. 

"  3rd  day.  Bemained  in  the  qniet  here,  while 
S.  attended  seleet  meeting.  Several  friends  re- 
turned with  them,  among  whom  was  our  dear 
D.  F.  W.  from  Philadelphia,  whom  it  was  grate- 
ful to  meet.  In  the  evening  a  solemn  quiet 
gathered  aroand,  and  we  were  refreshed  as  by 
the  breaking  of  bread,  handed  in  secret  and  also 
instrumentally.     The  weather  was  very  cold. 

"4th  day.  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  which 
several  interesting  testimonies  were  borne.  In 
the  meeting  for  business  it  was  my  lot  to  query  : 
'  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ohost  linoe  you  be- 
lieved ?'  and  to  invite,  to^  an  individual  investi- 
gation of  its  pwrifyi»g  operatioM  upon  our 
tpiriu." 

As  we  deure  not  to  invade  the  privacy  of 
others,  we  have  been  careful  to  transcribe  only 
her  own  ezereisea,  Utongh  much  more  of  interest 
might  have  been  communicated.  She  was  travel- 
ling in  truth's  service,  ostensiblv,  as  the  oom- 
paoion  of  Aaotber,  yet  we  find  her  diligent  to 


employ  the  talents  committed  to  her,  to  His 
glory,  who 

■  Hath  many  airai  to  compass,  many  mesiengeri  to 

send, 
And  his  instraments  are  fitted,  each  to  *ome  dittinc- 

tive  end.' 

[To  b«  eoaUnwd.] 

These  beautiful  lines  of  Lindley  Murray,  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Intelligencer.  M.  P. 
Whilst  the  mind  is  occupied  with  the  variety  and 
intricacy  of  speculation  and  literary  engagements, 
and  the  heart  elated  with  the  flattering  distinc- 
tions which  they  produce,  we  may  not  suflBciently 
perceive  the  importance  of  this  Divine  injunc- 
tion, "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness."  But  when  the  close  of  our 
day  approaches,  and  the  retrospect  of  life  is 
made  ]  when  the  ardor  of  pursuit  has  abated, 
and  the  delusions  of  vanity  and  passion  are  at 
an  end ;  we  shall  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  all  sublunary  attainments  and  posses- 
sions. We  shall  then,  if  not  before,  perceive 
that,  te  have  our  conversation  in  the  world  with 
simplicity  and  uprightness ;  to  receive  the  truths 
of  the  gospel  with  meekness  and  cordiality ;  to 
bo  pure  and  bumble  in  heart ;  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves,  and  Gk>d  above  all  things,  and 
by  those  things  to  secure  an  incorruptible  and 
immortal  inheritance;  are  attainments  of  infl- 
nitely  greater  moment,  than  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  mind  and  body,  and  all  the  possessions 
and  honors,  that  this  world  can  bestow. 


For  Frleodi'  iBtelllgeDcvr. 

Cktkam,  Columiia  O*.,  If.  r.,\ 
1  mo.  31,  1866.      f 

Wm .  W.  HooBE. — In  relation  to  the  settle- 
meat  of  Friends  In  Illinois  I  might  mention^ 
there  are  a  number  of  families  of  Friends  set- 
tled in  and  near  the  city  of  Bloomington,  who 
during  the  past  summer,  contemplated  the  erec- 
tion of  a  meeting-house  and  the  establishment 
of  a  meeting.  I<  have  not  heard  whether  the 
measure  under  consideration  was  carried  out. 
John  B.  Benjamin,  formerly  a  member  of 
Chatham  Monthly  Meetins  at  this  place,  resides 
some  eisht  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Bloomiae^ 
ton,  sad  may  be  communicated  with  throu^ 
Bloomington  poet  office  if  desired  by  any  friend. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  during  the  past  setHNi, 
as  I  am  informed,  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  friendly  people,  ham 
been  in  the  practice  of  meeting  together  oo 
First  days— anl  I  am  under  the  impressiDn  it  is 
yet  oontinoed.       With  respect  thy  friend, 

Hayid  IUt. 


What  barm  does  it  do,  to  adorn  onsslvW' 
with  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  swfposiqg 
we  can  afford  itf  The  first  harm  it  does,  is 
to  engender  pride;  and  wkere  pride  i»ab«ad7, 
it  inoraMcs  iu— Jo&»  Waby. 
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A  Te*timo»y  from  Uweldan  MonlMj/ Meeting  in 
Penniylvania,  oonceming  SUSAMNA  LlOHT- 

FOOT. 

By  aocouDts  we  have  had,  she  was  born  at 
Orange  in  the  countj  of  Antrim,  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  the  10th  of  the  first  month  (old  stile) 
1719-20,  descended  of  religious  parents  profes- 
sing the  truth  (John  and  Margaret  Hudson.) 
Her  father  dying  in  low  circumstances  when  she 
was  young,  she  was  placed  out  by  her  mether  to 
earn  her  living  by  her  own  labor ;  who  ifever- 
theloEs  sought  a  portion  in  the  truth  for  her 
daughter,  esteeming  it  the  best  riches ;  and 
lived  to  see  the  desire  of  her  heart  in  that 
respect  in  a  degree  accomplished ;  for  the 
tendering  visitations  of  divine  love  being, nier- 
oifully  extended  to  this  our  dear  friend  early 
in  life,  she  happily  closed  in  therewith,  and  wit- 
nessed an  advancement  in  piety  and  godliness ; 
such  was  her  love  to  the  truth  and  zeal  for  the 
attendance  of  meetings  when  young,  she  would 
go  many  miles  on  foot  to  them,  and  being  an 
honest  servant,  labored  hard  to  make  up  the 
time  to  her  employer.  In  these  times,  her  cup 
was  often  made  to  overflow  with  the  goodnes  of 
the  Lord  to  her  soul,  which  she  has  frequently 
been  heard  to  speak  of  with  tenderness  of  spirit, 
for  the  encouragement  of  servants  and  others  in 
low  circumstances ;  and  that  the  rich  and  full 
who  have  horses  to  ride  on,  and  are  blessed  both 
with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
might  prize  their  time  and  privileges,  and  bring 
forth  fruits  adequate  to  the  favors  conferred  on 
them. 

A  dispensation  of  the  gospel  was  committed  to 
her  to  preach,  to  which  she  gave  up  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  her  age ;  and  wo  have  reason  to 
think,  she  grew  therein  as  a  willow  by  the  water 
course ;  for  in  the  exercise  thereof,  with  the  unity 
of  her  friends  at  home,  she  came  over  to  this 
country  with  Ruth  Courtny,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1737,  and  paid  a  religious  visit  to 
friends  generally  on  this  continent,  we  believe  to 
good  satisfaction  ;  some  of  us  having  cause  to  re- 
member her,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit  at 
that  time.  With  the  same  friend  she  also 
travelled  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1740,  spend- 
ing upwards  of  fifteen  months  there  in  the  service 
of  truth. 

On  the  25th  of  the  ninth  month  1742,  she 
was  married  to  Jesse  Hatton ;  in  which  state  she 
for  many  years  underwent  great  outward  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  inward  exer^^s  and  trials  on 
account  of  the  cause  and  testimony  of  truth 
which  she  had  espooscd,  and  was  favored  with 
firmness  to  hold  her  integrity  thereto;  which  she 
has  been  heard  to  commemorate  with  thankful- 
ness to  the  Lord  her  deliverer,  rendering  the 
praise  to  him  alone,  who,  even  during  that  try- 
ing dispensation,  opened  her  way  to  Tabor  con- 
■iderably  in  his  cause  in  many  places,  as  in  Ire- 
]aa.i,  Scotland,  and  again  in  England. 


About  the  year  1754,  she  removed  with  her 
husband  and  family,  and  settled  in  Waterfcml, 
where  she  was  made  truly  near  to  friends  and 
useful  in  the  Lord's  band. 

In  > he  year  1759  her  husband  died;  and io 
1760,  being  constrained  by  the  love  of  truth, 
and  having  the  concurrence  of  her  friends  at  home 
and  of  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  is 
London,  she  entered  on  a  second  visit  to  America, 
which  for  many  years  had  rested  weightily  od 
her  mind.  In  the  ninth  month  of  the  same  year 
she  arrived  here,  and  visited  friends  meetings 
generally  throughout  this  continent,  as  far  Eouth- 
ward,as  Charlsston,  in  South-Carolina,  and  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  New-England,  to  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  friends,  leaving  seals  of  her 
ministry  in  many  places  ;  and  ailer  a  labor  of  up- 
wards of  two  years,  embarked  for  England.  Is 
the  summer  following  she  visited  Mnnster  pro- 
vince in  Ireland.  And  on  the  25th  of  the  ninth 
mouth  1763,  she  was  married  to  our  friciid 
Thomas  Lightfoot;  and  continuing  fervent  in 
spirit  for  the  discharge  of  her  religious  dutici, 
finished  her  visit  to  that  nation' by  midsummer 
following. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  month  1764, 
she  embarked  at  Cork  with  her  husband  and 
family  in  order  to  settle  here,  and  arrived  in  the 
ninth  month  following,  from  which  time  she  be- 
longed to  our  monthly  meeting,  whereof  ehew 
a  serviceable  member ;  likewise  was  engaged  it 
the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  visit  many  of  the  meet- 
ings of  friends  in  this  and  the  adjacent  govern- 
ments, also  the  neighboring  yearly  meetings, 
and  in  the  year  1774,  went  into  New-England, 
with  our  friend  Elizabeth  Robinson  from  Great 
Britain  ;  in  which  visits  her  company  and  services 
were  weighty,  strengthening  and  establishing  to 
friends. 

At  divers  meetings  previous  to  the  breaking 
forth  of  the  present  calamity,  she  had,  in  an  av- 
ful  manner,  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  a  stormj 
day,  which  would  shake  the  sandy  foundations 
of  men ;  and  many  of  the  formal  professors  >a 
our  society  should  be  blown  away. 

The  last  journey  she  took,  was  to  the  ycarlj 
meeting  at  Third-Haven,  in  Maryland,  held  m 
the  sixth  month  1779,  wherein  deep  wudingand 
wasting  exercise,  with  feebleness  of  body,  waaher 
lot.  Soon  uftcr  her  return  home,  a  fit  of  iilnesi 
contributed  much  to  the  breaking  of  her  constita- 
tion ;  but  the  balm  of  sweet  peace  of  mind  was 
still  her  comfort  and  support.  She  recovered 
80  as  to  get  abroad  again  to  her  own  and  man; 
other  meetings  about  the  country,  and  to  ow 
last  yearly  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  though  in  a 
weak  state  of  health ;  the  last  she  attended  w»« 
our  select  meeting  at  Uwohlan,  the  27th  of  the 
first  month  1781,  under  aif  increasing  weaknesK 
of  body,  but  to  the  comfort  of  friends  then  a^ 
3embled. 

She  was  an  excellent  example  of  steady  «>>'' 
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ing  upon  the  Lord  ia  silence,  and  ont  of  meet- 
ings solid  and  grave  in  her  deportment,  instruc- 
tive and  weighty  in  conversation,  watchful  over 
her  own  family  for  their  good,  bearing  her  testi- 
mony agninst  wrong  things  in  them  as  well  as 
others ;  of  a  disoerning  spirit ;  and  wtien  her  lot 
was  cast  in  families  as  well  as  meetings,  was 
often  ledtofeelforsjmpathizc  and  with  the  hidden 
suffering  seed.  Having  passed  through  the  deep 
vaters  ofaffliction  herself,  her  eye  was  not  un- 
used to  drop  a  tear  for  and  with  others  in  dis- 
tress eiiher  in  body  or  mind,  and  she  rejoiced  in 
oomforting  and  doing  them  good. 

She  was  a  living  and  powerful  minister  of  the 
word,  careful  not  to  break  silence  in  meetings, 
until  favored  with  a  fresh  anointing  from  the 
Holy  One,  whereby  she  was  preserved  clear  in 
her  openings,  awful  and  weighty  in  prayer,  her 
voice  being  solemn  and  awakening  under  the 
baptizing  power  of  truth. 

Many  were  the  heavenly  seasons  with  which 
she  was  favored  during  a  lingering  illness,  io 
some  of  which  she  was  led  to  express  herself  in  a 
lively  edifying  manner,  and  often,  with  divine 
pertinence  to  the  states  of  those  who  were  pre- 
sent ;  as  aUo  her  belief  that  she  should  join  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  in  that  city  whose 
walls  aro  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise. 

One  evening,  after  a  solemn  silence,  she  broke 
forth  in  a  sweet  melody,  saying,  '  I  have  had  a 
prospect,  this  evening,  of  joining  the  heavenly 
host,  in  singing  praises  to  Zion's  king,  for  which 
favor  my  soul  and  all  that  is  sensible  within  me 
magnifies  that  arm  which  bath  been  with  me 
from  my  infant  days,  and  cast  up  a  way  where 
-  there  was  no  way,  both  by  sea  and  land.'  She 
then  signified  what  an  exercise  she  hitd  labored 
under  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  bow  it  wounded 
her  very  life,  to  behold  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity acting  inconsistent  with  the  example  of  a 
crucified  Saviour. 

She  frequently  supplicated  the  Lord  for  the 
continuance  of  his  help,  and  that  she  might  be 
endued  with  patienee,  adding,  '  Oh  !  what  would 
become  of  mc  now,  if  I  had  a  wounded  con- 
science ?  Thu  work  with  me  is  not  now  to  do  : 
This  winnowing  day  must  come  closer  to  the 
dwellings  of  sume  than  ever  it  has  done,  even  to 
the  shaking  of  them  from  the  gods  of  silver  and 
of  gold,  hay  or  stubble.' 

The  quarterly  meeting  being  nigh,  she  urged 
her  husband  to  leave  her,  saying, '  'There  is  noth- 
iug  yields  such  comfort  on  a  languishing  bed  as 
an  evidence  of  having  performed  our  religious 
duties  to  the  best  of  our  understanding.  I  can 
speak  it  at  this  time  by  experience.'  She  spoke 
of  the  necessity  there  was  for  friends  to  guard 
against  keeping  in  their  families  persons  of  cor- 
rupt morals  and  evil  communication,  which  hath 
a  tendency  to  poison  the  tender  minds  of  their 
children ;  and  signified  her  apprehension,  that 
some  parents  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their 


offspring  thereby.  At  another  time,  she  en- 
couraged some  that  were  present  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  to  their  gifts,  adding, 
'  Oh !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  sit  lively  in  meet- 
ings, and  to  witness  the  holy  oil  to  run  as  from 
vessel  to  vessel.'  Feeling  herself  grow  worse, 
i>he  gave  directions  about  the  laying  out  her 
body,  that  it  should  be  with  exemplary  plain- 
ness. 

One  morning,  in  the  hearing  of  a  few  friends, 
she  cautioned  against  a  light  chaffy  spirit  getting 
up  in  a  shew  of  religion,  and  was  led  in  a  remark- 
able manner  to  utter  reproofs  against  the  un- 
godly Quaker,  signifying  a  terrible  day  would 
sooner  or  later  overtake  such. 

She  expressed  herself  one  day  nearly  as  fol- 
lows, '  When  I  have  sat  down  in  our  meetings, 
and  cast  my  eye  over  the  people,  how  have  I 
been  grieved  to  see  the  haughtiness  of  the  yonng 
men,  and  the  folly  of  the  young  women,  looking 
one  upon  another,  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  do ; 
ooming  to  meetings  just  to  see  and  be  seen  :  Oh  ! 
will  not  the  Lord  visit  for  these  things?  Yes, 
surely  he  will,  and  call  to  an  account  those 
haughty  sons  and  forgetful  daughters ;  I  have 
been  grieved  with  it  wnen  I  have  sat  as  with  my 
lips  sealed ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remnant  that  are 
near  to  my  life  among  the  youth. 

At  another  time,  being  raised  by  divine  aid 
from  great  weakness,  she  thus  expressed  herself^ 
'The  Loid  will  search  Jerusalem,  he  will  blow 
away  the  chaff  ;  but  the  wheat,  Oh  I  the  weighty 
wheat  he  will  gather  into  his  holy  garner.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  many  of  the  better  sort  aro 
hastening  to  their  graves.  I  do  not  repine  at  my 
afflictions,  for  how  small  are  they,  compared  with 
his  who  suffered  for  us  all,  when  he  said,  '  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mc  ?'  Oh 
the  professors  of  truih  1  How  often  have  I 
thought  of  their  great  privileges !  How  often 
have  they  been  called  unto  and  watered  !  And 
yet  remain  unredeemed  ;  there  is  much  impurity 
about  the  skirts  of  some ;  if  they  refuse  they 
will  be  rejected  and  others  called  in ;  he  will 
have  his  table  filled,  be  will  have  a  people  that 
will  stand  for  bis  name.'  AfVer  some  time,  ask- 
ing for  a  friend,  she  said,  '  I  have  something  to 
say  to  thee  about  the  city ;  the  folly,  I  would 
not  willingly  call  it  iniquity,  but  upon  a  strict 
examination  I  believe  it  may  be  so  called,  of  lay- 
ing out  their  dead,  has  been  a  burden  to  me  many 
times  of  late  when  I  have  been  there.  I  have 
wondered  at  the  pomp  and  vanity,  and  the  coat, 
how  much  for  nV  good  purpose  at  all,  but  to  be 
buried  with  the  mouldering  body.  How  much 
better  it  would  be,  to  spare  this  expense  for  the 
benefit  of  some  poor  families?  I  did  not  know 
but  I  should  have  mentioned  it  at  the  yearly 
meeting,  but  I  got  enfeebled,  and  I  prayed  it 
might  rest  on  some  others,  that  it  might  be  done 
then  or  at  some  other  time.' 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  she  men- 
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tioned  some  of  the  words  of  Amos,  "  I  wu  no  pro- 
phet, nor  a  prophet's  son,  but  J[  wsa  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit ;"  low  employments,  said  she, 
'  But  the  Lord  raiseth  the  poor  oat  of  the  dust, 
and  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill  to 
set  them  among  princes.  I  have  been  one  of 
sorrows,  and  mnoh  acquainted  with  grief.  It  is 
true,  this  has  been  a  pteasint  spot  to  live  in,  and 
with  an  agreeable  companioo,  and  it  was  nothing 
short  of  the  good  hand  that  thus  provided  for 
me,  but  I  have  never  forgot  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall.' 

She  continued  quiet  and  sensible  the  remainder 
of  her  time,  saying,  '  Oh  dearest  Lord  I  take  me 
to  thyself,  even  into  thy  heavenly  kingdom ;  take 
me  into  Paradise,  for  I  long  to  be  with  thee  there.' 
After  expressing  the  desire  of  her  soul  respecting 
one  of  her  sons,  she  took  leave  of  her  husband 
and  others  present  vrith  a  look  of  endearing  love, 
and  expired  about  the  fourth  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, like  one  falling  into  an  easy  slumber,  on  the 
8th  of  the  fifth  month  1781,  and  was  interred 
the  11th  at  Uwchlan,  attended  by  a  very  great 
concourse  of  people ;  on  which  occasion  a  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  was  indeed  a  good  meeting, 
agreeable  to  a  prospect  she  had  in  the  early  part 
of  her  illness ;  aged  sixty-one,  and  a  minister  44 
years. 

To  tb*  Editon  ot  Trlf odn'  IntelllgtiMer. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  I  ob- 
served an  anecdote  related  of  Abraham  Gib- 
bons, a  valuable  Member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Friends'  Mis- 
cellany, there  arc  some  "  recollections"  of  this 
friend,  which  I  thick  would  be  interestiag  to 
your  readers,  and  have  accordingly  offered  them 
for  insertion. 

2nd  mo.  ISlh,  1856. 

Recollections  of  Abraham  Gibbons,  lote  of 
Lampeter,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Our  valuable  friend,  Abraham  Gibbons,  was  a 
man  of  much  reflection,  and  had  examined  many 
subjects  with  attention.  He  therefore  was  quali- 
fied to  afford  useful  information  to  others.  To 
famish  some  of  the  instances  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  may  serve  more  perfectly  to  show  his 
singular  accuracy,  as  well  as  justness  of  opinion. 
In  company  with  a  man  who  professed  to  be  a 
predestinarian,  Abraham  said,  he  entertained  the 
belief,  that  we  always  acted  from  choice ;  and, 
therefore,  every  thing  we  did,  we  did  with  our 
own  consent.  The  predestinanan  replied,  ho 
could  furnish  a  case  where,  he  thought,  the  in- 
dividual had  not  acted  from  choice;  and  men- 
tioned Haman's  leading  Mordecai  on  horse  back 
through  the  streets.  The  questiou  was,  whether 
any  one  could  believe  this  was  done  of  choice  f 
To  which  Abraham  answered,  "he  had  a  choice, 
which  was,  to  perform  the  act,  or  suffer  the  king's 
displeasure;  and  he  chose  the  former."    The 


reply  convinced  the  predestinarian  professor,  that 
man  always  had  the  alternative  of  doing  or  snf- 
fering. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  Friends  were 
often  dosdy  tried ;  and  Abrabam  Gibbons,  in 
attending  upon  the  o£Bcet8  of  government,  on 
account  of  oases  of  suffering,  was  sometimes  at- 
tacked on  the  subject  of  the  Society's  refusing  to 
bear  arms.  At  one  time,  H.  H.,  an  o£Scer,  re- 
marked, when  Abraham  was  present,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Friends  had  no  principle  against  fight- 
ing ;  they  refusecl  to  take  a  part  from  cowardice. 
"  But,"  says  he,  "  we  shall  now  prove  them.  We 
have  made  a  law  that  baa  horns,  and  it  will  push." 
Abraham  said,  "  It  is  the  test  law,  I  suppose, 
thou  alludes  to.  In  that  you  have  gone  as  far 
as  to  confiscation  and  banishment.  There  is  one 
step  further  you  can  go,  and  that  is,  to  take  the 
life ;  and  then  the  mcavure  of  your  iniquity  will 
be  filled  up;  after  which,  we  will  have  our  choice, 
and  no  thanks  to  yon.  We  may  choose  whether 
we  will  obey  your  law,  or  die."  H.  H.  observed 
to  his  companions,  when  Abraham  loft  them, 
there  was  a  man  of  courage,  he  had  no  doubt, 
from  the  bold  and  independent  manner  in  which 
he  spoke. 

At  one  time,  several  Friends  were  prisoners 
in  Lancaster  jail,  and  it  became  necessary  they 
should  be  visited ;  in  which  service  Abraham 
was  frequently  engaged.  In  one  of  these  visits, 
he  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  try  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  an  officer  of  some  consequence,  who 
was  then  in  Lancaster.  Although  he  was  alone, 
he  went  to  the  house  where  he  understood  the 
officer  might  be  found.  When  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  a  waiter  came  to  inquire  what  was  wanting? 
Abraham  named  the  person  be  wanted  to  see, 
and  finding  he  was  in  the  house,  he  requested 
the  waiter  to  carry  information  to  him,  that 
there  was  a  friend  at  the  door  had  called  to  see 
him.  The  officer  came;  but  soon  put  on  a  kind 
of  austere,  and  rather  unfriendly  oouutenance. 
Abraham  told  him  he  had  called  to  see  him  on 
the  behalf  of  his  friends,  who  were  innocent  men, 
and  saffering  imprisonment.  '■  You  talk  of  inno- 
cent men  1"  said  the  officer,  "  I  will  ask  you, 
whether  you  yourself  have  not  a  choice  which  of 
the  contending  powers  shall  get  the  victory? 
For  my  part,  I  believe  every  man  baa  a  choice, 
and  that  you  also  must  have  one."  Abraham 
replied,  "  thou  hast  asked  me  a  very  close  ques- 
tioh,  and  my  answer  may  involve  my  liberty. 
But  I  shall  give  thee  a  candid  answer.  When 
I  take  into  view  the  conduct  of  the  Americans, 
and  consider  how  Friends  have  to  suffer,  under 
your  treatment  of  them,  I  sometimes  wish  that 
the  British  might  get  the  better  of  you ;  but 
those  wishes  and  feelings  I  am  liable  to,  as  a 
man.  When  I  gain  the  state  I  wish  to  live  in, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  my  duty,  as  a  Chris- 
tian,—if  the  turning  of  my  hand  would  give 
either  party  the  victory,  I  vronld  not  do  it." 
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The  coantenaooe  of  tliis  officer  was  now  changed, 
and  he  became  kind  and  friendlj,  and  ever  after- 
wards treated  Abraham  Gibbons  with  respect. 

Amongst  the  circnmstances  of  trial  to  oar 
friend,  he  believed  it  right  for  him  to  attend  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  the  time  the  English  army 
were  in  Philadelphia.  He  accordingly  left  his 
family,  and  proceeded  on  the  way  in  his  import- 
ant concern,  as  far  as  Humphry  Marshall's. 
There  he  was  inquired  of  where  he  was  going  ? 
He  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Friends  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  this,  and 
told  him  the  English  army  were  there,  and  that  by 
the  common  usage  of  war,  it  was  death  to  go 
within  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  Abraham  told 
them,  that  he  had  left  his  habitation  and  family, 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  right  for  him  to  try  to 
be  at  the  Yearly  Meeting ;  and  as  yet  he  had 
found  nothing  ii^the  road  to  hinder  him.  He 
believed  it  would  be  right  for  biu  to  continue 
on  the  way,  until  he  should  be  stopped.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  and  he  was  prevented,  he 
could  but  return  home,  after  having  made  full 
trial.  From  Humphry  Marshall's,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  John  Hunt's,  at  Darby.  Hero  he 
found  a  number  of  Friends,  who,  like  himself, 
were  on  the  way  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
But  the  accounts^at  this  place  seemed  more  dis- 
couraging than  before.  He  was  told,  that  guards 
were  stationed  in  different  places  on  the  road, 
and  that  they  would  permit  no  one  to  pass  them. 
Upon  full  consideration,  he  told  Friends  that 
he  felt  bound  to  go  on ;  and  if  he  should  be 
stopped,  he  must  submit  to  it,  and  return ;  but 
so  far  he  had  met  no  positive  hindrance,  and  of 
course  should  try  it  farther.  Finding  that  his 
mind  w'as  made  up  to  proceed,  several  others 
went  on  with  him.  At  the  ferry,  they  were  in- 
quired of  where  they  were  going  ?  They  an- 
swered, "  unto  the  city,  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  J'riends."  They  were  permitted  to 
go  on,  and  got  safe  into  the  city. 

We  see  in  this  case,  one  of  those  blessed  proofs 
of  the  power  and  effect  of  a  living  faith,  by 
which  all  the  difficulties  of  report  were  con- 
quered. From  circnmstances  like  this,  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  that  the  same  divine  guide 
which  opens  the  way  in  our  minds  to  the  dis- 
charge of  a  duty,  sees  to  the  end  of  its  own  pur- 
poaes,  and  can,  and  will  lead  through,  such  as 
place  their  entire  confidence  in  it. 

In  a  short  memorial  concerning  him,  prepared 
by  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  Abraham 
Gibbons  is  represented  as  "a man,  endowed 
with  a  good  natural  understanding,  which,  by 
a  humble  submission  to  the  sanctifying  power  of 
Truth,  qualiEed  him  to  become  a  useful  elder  in  the 
church ;  which  station  he  filled  for  several  years, 
until  a  dispensation  of  gospel  ministry  was  com- 
mitted to  him."  His  gift  in  the  ministry  was 
acknowledged  by  his  friends,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended as  an  approved  minister,  by  Sadsbury 


monthly  meeting,  in  the  5th  month,  1785.  In 
the  12th  month  following,  he  opened  to  his 
friends,  and  obtained  their  certificate  of  unity 
with,  a  prospect  of  paying  a  religious  visit  to 
those  people  who  had  been  banished  to  Nova 
Scotia,  more  particularly  to  such  as  had  been 
educated  amongst  Friends.  In  this  difficult  and 
perilous  journey,  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
friend,  Joseph  Moore,  of  Kingwood,  New  Jer- 
sey— and  they  were  mercifully  preserved  and 
helped  throngh  the  visit,  as  appeared  from  testi- 
monies fomisbed  them  by  Friends  of  Nantucket, 
and  of  Dartmouth,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

With  regard  to  the  ministry  of  this  our  worthy 
friend,  he  was  certainly  not  among  the  eloquent 
or  fluent  in  expression;  but  he  had  happily 
learned  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Head  of  the 
church.  Hence  he  was  preserved  from  running 
into  words  without  life  and  power,  and  his  la- 
bors in  the  gospel  were  in  great  plainness  and 
simplicity,  and  very  instructive  to  the  attentive 
hearer.  In  our  religious  meetings  for  divine 
worship,  he  was  an  example  in  patient,  humble 
waiting  for  tbb  arising  and  spread  of  the  pure 
life.  Those  who  hare  noticed  his  gathered  and 
solemn  state  of  mind  on  those  occasions,  havo 
been  strengthened,  and  encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample. 

Few  men  were  better  qualified  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  younger  class  of  people.  His 
conversation  was  to  them,  peculiarly  instructive 
and  interesting.  On  the  subject  of  pride  he  was 
particularly  clear;  he  seemed  to  have  detected 
its  appearances  under  a  great  variety  of  modifi- 
cations; and  he  was  fully  convinced  that  no  one 
ever  could  be  thoroughly  converted,  and  become 
as  a  little  child,  while  pride  had  the  ascendency. 
He  would  sometimes  pleasantly  say,  that  pride 
produced  trembling ;  and  then  go  on  to  explun 
the  process.  First,  the  indiridusls  felt  im- 
pressed with  an  apprehension  of  duty  to  apeak, 
and  instead  of  minding  simply  the  opening,  they 
would  enter  into  considerations  about  what  others 
would  think  of  them ;  and  hence  they  would  feel 
some  fears  excited,  lest  they  might  not  succeed 
as  well  as  they  could  wish.  By  these  fears  coming 
in  connexion  with  the  impression  of  duty,  con- 
fusion, and  even  trembling  would  take  place. 
But  if  those  thoughts  about  what  others  might 
think,  which  commonly  proceeded  from  pride, 
were  not  indulged,  then  the  peritons  would  singly, 
with  childlike  simplicity,  do  as  they  were  bidden; 
and  it  would  ^  manifestly  done  with  freedom 
and  ease. 

Among  other  characteristics  of  the  quality  of 
Abraham  Gibbon's  talents,  may  ))e  classed  his 
singular  method  of  arresting  the  attention  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  mankind,  and  turning  their  minds 
into  new  and  instructive  channels  of  thought  and 
refleeUon.  For  instance.  On  meeting  with  a 
man  who  was  addicted  to  whistling,  implying  a 
vacant  mind,  Abraham  thus  addressed  him,  and 
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excited  his  attention :  "  They  tell  me  that  the 
moon  is  inhabited  I"  This  aroused  the  wonder  of 
the  whii^tler — when  Abraham  proceeded.  "  If 
thou  should  be  carried  up  to  the  moon,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  to  inquire  of  thee  about  the 
laws  and  customs  of  this  country,  the  state  of 
religion  and  other  things,  what  a  pity  it  would 
be  if  thou  could  do  nothing  but  whistle  1"  Again ; 
of  a  man  whose  attention  wa«  almost  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  a  horse — ho  inquired,  how  large  he 
thought  a  man's  mind  was !  The  horseman  not 
knowing  how  to  answer,  Abraham  asked  him, 
whether  he  thought  the  mind  of  man  was  as  large 
as  a  pint  bowl  ?  a  quart  mug  ?  or  soTeral  other 
measures  of  capacity  J  then  said,  what  a  pity  it 
would  be  if  a  man's  mind  should  be  no  bigger 
than  a  horse  !  and  so  have  all  his  thoughts  em- 
ployed about  that  animal. 

In  regard  to  the  part  which  this  dear  friend 
acted  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  not  forgotten 
that  he  was  an  example  of  caution  and  delibera- 
tion; and  his  worthy  friend,  Jacob  Lindley, 
nsed  to  say,  that  when  he  oflfcred  a  sentiment  in 
meetings  for  discipline,  if  Abiaham  Gibbons 
united  with  him,  he  was  not  afraid  of  all  in  the 
meeting  afterwards. 

When  the  time  approached  for  holding  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  the  9(h  month,  1798,  the 
yellaw  fever  was  in  the  eity :  but  this  our  dear 
friend  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  it.  As 
be  passed  my  residence  on  his  way,  I  thought  it 
right  to  go  with  him.  On  the  road  his  conver- 
sation  was  very  instructive  and  interesting.  He 
remarked  in  regard  to  himself,  he  thought  he 
might  say  with  one  formerly,  that  he  had  seen 
an  end  of  all  perfection;  by  which  he  meant,  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  all  that  this  world  could 
fnmish  for  enjoyment;  and  therefore  he  thomght 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  become  too  careless  of 
life,  and  expose  himself  more  than  was  required. 
On  this  view,  he  said,  he  was  brought  into  some 
close  considerations  about  the  propriety  of  going 
at  this  time  to  the  city.  But  whilst  he  was  ex- 
amining himself  on  the  subject,  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  when  the  meeting  adjourned,  it  was  to 
meet  again  at  the  time  the  body  believed  was 
right.  He  therefore  believed  the  duty  to  attend 
the  meeting  was  as  clear  now  as  at  any  other 
time.  He  further  said, "  This  world  is  a  wilder- 
ness, through  which  ve  are  passing :  but  there 
ia  a  road  through  it,  and  an  end  to  it.  I  have 
found  a  ray  of  light,  which  I  have  experienced 
to  be  sufficient  for  my  being  sfifely  conducted 
through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  this  wil- 
derness. This  light  being  pure  and  penetrating, 
cannot  be  prevented  by  the  darkness  of  nature, 
from  imparliilg  its  influence  to  the  willing  mind. 
It  therefore  only  requires  our  steadfast  attention 
to  insure  our  safety." 

Wo  lodo;ed,  the  last  night  we  were  together, 
at  John  llill's,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  to 
Abralyim.     In  the  morning,  as  was  his  practice, 


he  rose  early.  I  heard  hifla  on  the  floor,  and  in- 
quired of  him  what  he  was  doing  ?  He  very 
pleasantly  said,  he  was  going  to  make  day.  There 
were  before  the  windows  some  paper  blinds,  which 
he  was  rolling  up.  He  said  he  was  letting  in  the 
light,  to  have  a  day ;  for  the  light  was  called 
day,  and  the  darkness  was  called  night.  Many, 
he  remarked,  chose  to  have  the  blinds  down,  and 
to  be  in  darkness ;  but  for  his  part,  he  wished 
not  to  shut  out  the  light.  That  it  seemed  as 
though  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  said  of  himself;  "  every  where  and  in  all 
things  I  am  instructed." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  16,  i85€. 

"  A  diseourie  on  the  death  of  S^PBEN  Gbellet, 
vilh  a  tlettch  of  hi*  life  and  labors.    Delivered 
December  16, 1855,  in  the  Presbyterian  chueh, 
Burlington,    N.  J.,    by   Cobtlandt    Vaw 
Bensselaeb,  a  minister  in   the  Presbyterian 
Church.     Pp.65.    Henry Longstreth,  1855." 
In  the  37th  number  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Intelligencer,  we  noticed  the  decease  of  Ste- 
phen Grellct,  who,  though  not  connected  with 
us  in  religious  fellowship,  is  extensively  known, 
by  reputation,  wherever  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  scattered. 

We  have  before  us  a  discourse  with  the  above 
title,  and  it  is  probably  the  first  time  that  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  has  undertaken  the  task 
of  memorializing  from  his  pulpit,  an  unosten- 
tious  friend  or  Quaker.  We  shall  offer  no  com- 
ments on  this  remarkable  circumstance,  nor 
shall  we  occupy  any  space  in  aaimadvertiDg 
upon  the  theological  views  of  the  speaker,  or  of 
the  friend  whose  religious  opinions  he  has  fully 
canvassed.  We  shall  simply  confine  ourselves  to 
the  narrative  of  the  life  and  travels  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man  as  portrayed  by  his  biographer, 
which  we  think  cannot  fiul  to  prove  acceptable  to 
our  readers. 


Markied,  on  5th  day,  the  39th  of  the  lllh  mo., 
IflSS,  at  Richmond,  lud.,  and  according  to  the  or- 
der of  Friends,  Wiluam  Cocks,  of  Pittsford,  Mon- 
roe County,  N.  Y.,  to  Charlottc,  eldest  daughter 
of  Jehiel  and  Lydia  Waeson,  (the  latter  deceased) 
of  Milton,  Wayne  County,  la. 

Died,  the  3rd  day  of  the  ISth  month  laM,  of 
lung  fever,  Hannah  Ann  Moore,  wife  of  Je6«e 
Moore,  and  daughter  of  David  Shinn,  in  the  36th 
year  of  her  age.  A  member  of  Maple  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  Huntington  County,  Ind.,  leav- 
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ing  five  ohildren  at  an  age  when  they  most  need 
a  mother' s  care,  for  whose  welfare  she  wascon- 
cerned  to  give  good  advice  to  the  day  before  she 
died. 

Died,  on  the  84th  of  tst  month,  1856,  in  the  65th 
year  of  her  age,  Phebe  H  ,  wife  of  Joshua  Car- 

S enter.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Amawalk 
lonihly  Meeting  of  Priends,  in  Westchester  Co., 
State  of  New  York.  She  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  meetings,  and  a  valuable  member  of  society, 
much  beloved  in  life,  and  lamented  in  death,  by  all 
that  knew  her.  We  doubt  not  our  loss  is  her  eter- 
nal gain. 


OULTIVATZ  HOME  AfrEOTIONS. 

Home  enjoyments,  home  affections,  home 
courtesiea,  cannot  be  too  carefully  or  steadily 
cultivated.  They  form  the  sunshine  of  the 
heart.  They  bless  and  sanctify  our  private  cir- 
cle. They  become  a  source  of  calm  delight  to 
the  man  of  business  after  a  day  of  toil — they 
teach  the  merchant,  the  trader,  the  working-man, 
that  there  'u  something  purer,  more  precious 
even,  thau  the  gains  of  industry.  They  twine 
themselves  round  the  heart,  call  forth  its  best 
and  purest  emotions  and  resources,  enable  us  to 
be  more  virtuous,  more  upright,  more  Cliristian, 
in  all  our  relations  of  life.  We  see  in  the  little 
beings  around  us,  the  elements  of  gentleness,  of 
truth,  and  the  beauty  of  fidelity  and  religion. 
A  day  of  toil  is  robbed  of  many  of  its  cares,  by 
the  thought  that  in  the  evening  we  may  return 
home,  and  mingle  with  the  &mily  household. 
There,  at  least,  our  experience  teaches  us,  we 
may  find  confiding  and  loving  bosoms,  those  who 
look  up  to  and  lean  upon  us,  and  those  also  to 
whoqi  we  may  look  for  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. We  saj  to  our  friends  one  and  all,  cul- 
tivate the  home  virtues,  the  household  beauties 
of  existence.  Endeavor  to  make  the  little  cir- 
cle of  domestio  life,  a  cheerful,  an  intelligent,  a 
kindly  and  a  happy  one.  Whatever  may  go 
wrong  in  the  world  of  trade,  let  nothing  mar  the 
purity  of  reciprocal  love,  or  throw  into  its  har- 
monious existence  the  apple  of  discord.  The 
winter  evenings  afford  many  hoars  for  reading, 
for  conversation,  the  communion  of  heart  and  of 
spirit,  and  such  hours  should  be  devoted  as 
much  as  possible,  not  only  to  mental  and  moral 
improvement,  but  to  the  cultivation  of  what  may 
•empliatically  be  termed  the  home  virtue*  ! 

Pennti/lvanM  Inquirer. 


CONDUCT. 


As  in  walking  it  is  your  great  care  not  to 
run  the  foot  upon  a  nail,  or  tread  awry,  and 
^<train  the  leg;  so  let  it  be  in  all  the  affairs  of 
human  life,  not  to  hurt  the  mind,  or  offend  the 
judj^ment.  And  this  rule,  if  observed  carefully, 
in  all  your  deportment,  will  be  a  mighty  securi- 
ty in  your  undertakings. — Epiotetus. 


BTEPHKN    GKELLET. 

Stephen  Grellet  was  born  in  the  year  1773,  in 
France,  in  the  town  of  Limoges,  which  is  situated 
in  the  old  Province  of  Limnsin,  and  in  the 
modern  Department  of  Haute  Yienno,  about  one 
hundred  miles  nurtheast  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
same  distance  southeast  of  La  Bochelle.  The 
district  of  Liinosin  is  regnrdod  by  many  travellers 
as  the  most  beautiful  in  France. 

His  parents  were  of  high  rank  and  quite 
wealthy.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold of  Louis  XYI,  and  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  King,  attending  service 
with  him  in  his  private  chapel.  During  the 
Revolution  which  overthrew  the  monarchy  and 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  in  1793, 
both  parents  were  made  prisoners,  and  were  both 
ordered  to  be  guillotined.  They  were  actually 
taken  out  of  prison  for  execution,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  father  possessed  such  know- 
ledge of  financial  and  state  affairs,  that  they  were 
remanded  to  prison,  where  they  remained  until 
after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  and  were  then 
spared.  Their  estates  were  confiscated;  but  the 
government  allowed  Mr.  Grelbt  one  of  his  houses 
in  Limoges,  where  he  resided  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity and  poverty.  One  of  the  sisters  of 
Stephen  Grellct  married  a  Baron,  and  was  living 
in  1844,  as  was  also  a  brother.) 

Stephen  Qrellet  was  born  at  an  eventful  period. 
The  profligate  Louis  XV  was  yet  living ;  and 
social  and  public  corruption  reigned  in  the  person 
of  the  monarch.  The  faithful  Bishop  of  Senez, 
being  called  to  preach  before  the  king,  during 
Lent  of  the  year  1774,  chose  for  his  text  the 
words  of  the  prophet :  "  Yet  forty  days,  and 
Nineyeh  shall  be  overthrown !"  God  so  ordered 
his  providence  that,  when  the  forty  days  were 
past,  Louis  XY  was  lying  dead  in  the  royal  abbey 
of  Saint  Denis.  At  that  time  a  little  child  was 
living  at  Limoges,  who,  out  of  a  nation  of  corrup- 
tion, was  to  arise,  a  worthy  successor  of  the 
Bishop  of  Senez,  and  who,  in  his  day,  was  like- 
wise to  preach  the  great  truths  of  God  before 
kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 

Stephen  Grellet  was  educated  in  the  Soman 
Catholic  faith.  He  received  the  anointing  oil, 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  benediction  of  priest, 
and  the  training  of  Alother  Church;  but  God 
designed  better  things  for  the  babe  than  were  re- 

•"  At  Brives,"  writes  Joneph  John  Gnrney,  "lives 
la  Baronne  le  Clerc,  the  sister  of  Stephen  Grellet,  a 
lady-Iike,  elderly  widow,  surrounded  by  children  and 
grandchildren.    She  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  much  da- 
voted  and  yet   liberal;   very  refined  and  pleasing." 
"Limoges  is  the  birth-place  of  Stephen  Grellet;  and 
bis  elder  brother,'  Joseph,  also  a  Friend,  who  once 
lived  at  Nottingham,  now  resides  here  with  his  Roman 
Catholic   wife.    We  felt  much   sympathy  with  th' 
quiet,  worthy  man,  who  is,  I  trust  (in  the  mid- 
darkness  and  superstition,)   preserved  steady 
principles." — Lift  of  J.  J.  Gurtuy,  ii,  487 
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prescDted  by  earthlj  ceremonies  and  false  doc- 
trines. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  received  a  good  secular 
odnoation,  at  the  large  Military  College  at  Lyons. 
Here  there  were  several  hundred  students  under 
the  strictest  discipline.  At  this  institution, 
young  Qrellet  attained  several  prizes  for  profi- 
ciency in  Latin,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
mental  discipline  and  general  knowledge  which 
belonged  to  his  future  character.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  became  one  of  the  body  guards  of 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  Louis XVI.*  He  had 
not  yet  learned  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
but  trusted  to  the  carnal  weapons  and  vainglories 
of  the  military  profession. 

His  family  being  attached  to  the  Bourbotis,  it 
was  concluded  that  S.  G.  and  two  of  his  brothers 
should  repair  under  the  standard  of  the  French 
Princes  who  united  with  other  continental  powers 
in  endeavoring  to  replace  Louis  XVI  on  the 
throne  of  France.  They  passed  through  Nor- 
mandy to  Coblentz,  which  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  princes  and  the  nobility.  After  a  winter 
and  spring  of  preparation,  they  entered  France 
in  the  summer  of  1792  with  the  Austrians. 
Being  in  a  reserve  corps,  Stephen  Grellet  was 
never  present  in  an  actual  engagement,  and  his 
line  was  never  called  upon  to  fire.  This,  in  after 
years,  afforded  him  much  satis&ction.  Owing 
to  political  changes  in  France,  and  to  private 
alienations  in  the  Princes'  army,  caused  in  part 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Count  de  Provenco,  after- 
wards Louis  XYIII,  the  Princes'  army  was  ulti- 
mately disbanded,  after  a  weak  and  ineffective 
campaign. 

In  the  exciting  times  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Stephen  Grellet  and  his  brother,  who  was 
also  a  soldier,  were  taken  prisoners  while  on 
horseback,  and  expected  every  moment  to  be 
shot.  S.  G.  (then  in  an  unconverted  state,  te 
which  he  always  looked  back  with  horror,)  gat 
upon  his  horse  with  as  much  composure  as  ever 
he  felt  in  his  life,  eaeh  hand  on  a  pistol,  intend- 
ing to  cause  death  to  others  before  he  himself 
should  die.  Some  unexpected  circumstance 
caused  a  commotion  and  excitement  among  their 
captors,  of  which  the  prisoners  took  advantage 
and  escaped  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to  Amster- 
dam. A  republican  general,  a  friend  of  the 
family,  favored  their  escape  in  a  ship  bound  to 
the  West  Indies.  In  passing  on  their  way  to 
the  ship,  they  brushed  against  the  soldiers  who 

*  Eleazer  Williams,  the  to-ealhd  Dauphin,  or  lost 
Prince,  visited  Stephen  Grellet  in  Burlington,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  tlie  benefit  of  his  personal  testimony 
and  reminiscences.  Mr.  Grellet  discovered,  as  others 
had  done,  a  resemblance  to  the  royal  family,  and  was 
much  interested  in  his  character  and  statements.  S. 
Grellet  had,  on  one  occasion,  seen  the  young  Dauphin 
kneel  at  the  mass.  On  parting  with  Eleazer  Williams, 
S.  G.  affectionately  exhorted  him  to  attend  faithfully 
to  things  of  higher  interest  than  earthly  genealogies 
and  crowns. 


were  fiercely  swearing  what  they  would  do  to  the 
Grellcts,  if  they  could  find  them.  The  present 
writer  has  heard  the  good  old  man  relate,  vitb 
great  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  that  he  had 
never  fired  a  weapon  for  the  destruction  of  human 
life. 

The  destination  of  the  young  Grellets  vas 
Demarara.  Here  they  remained  for  two  jears, 
engaged  on  a  plantation,  and  in  commercial  trans- 
actions. Hearing  that  some  French  vessels  bad 
unexpectedly  appeared  off  Demarara,  vbich 
proved  however  to  be  an  English  fleet,  the 
Grellets  became  apprehensive  of  being  again 
taken  prisoners,  and  secretly  embarked  on  boatd 
of  a  vessel  just  about  to  sail  to  New  York.  Tbey 
embarked  in  such  haste  that  they  left  bebicd  a 
considerable  part  of  their  property.  They  landed 
in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1795  ;  but  left  the 
city  for  the  sake  of  retirement,  and  took  lodgings 
at  Newtown  on  Long  Island,  until  they  should 
receive  tidings  from  their  parents  in  France. 

Stephen  Grellet,  at  the  time  of  his  emigration 
to  America,  seems  to  have  been  an  unbeliever, 
after  the  example  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  France.  The  transition  from  Popery  to  infi- 
delity— from  believing  everything  to  bclieTing 
nothing — is  easily  accomplished  over  that  bridge 
of  temptation,  whosearchiteoture  was  perfected  is 
the  middle  ages,  and  has  well  stood  the  test  of 
time.  While  in  France  he  had  occasionallj  at- 
tended the  confessional. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  1795, 
the  young  French  unbeliever,  now  22  years  of 
age,  went,  as  we  have  said,  on  Long  Island.  It 
was  here  that  God  had  sent  him  to  learn  the 
first  truths  of  religion.  "  God's  ways  are  not  u 
our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts." 
The  circumstances  of  his  conversion  were  strik- 
ing. At  times,  his  mind  had  been  directed  to 
the  subject  of  religion  with  greater  or  less  dis- 
tinctness, when  one  day,  whilst  walking  alone  m 
an  orchard,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  sonnding 
in  his  ear  "  Eternity  I  Eternity !"  This  wm 
repeated  so  solemnly  and  impressively,  that  be 
began  to  realize  that  there  was,  in  truth,  an 
eternal  world.  The  argument  to  his  mind  ana 
conscience  was,  "  If  so,  what  will  become  of  m; 
soul  ?"  Convictions  of  the  error  of  his  vrsjs 
were  startled  into  existence,  and  these  convic- 
tions were  deep  and  pungent.  For  about  twt* 
years,  his  mind  was  agitated  by  thoughts  of 
"  eternity,"  and  the  iipprehensionsof  guilt.  Beinj: 
in  a  Bible  land,  and  having  access  to  God's  frc 
cious  truth,  he  studied  the  sacred  Scriptures  for 
the  first  time ;  and  through  their  perusal,  and 
the  instructions  of  Friends,  by  Divine  grace,  be 
experienced  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 

While  on  Long  Island,  he  went  into  a  Friends 
meeting,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  words 
of  a  female  preacher.  His  impressions  in  fafor 
of  Friends  were  strengthened  by  social  intercourse, 
and  by  an  investigation  of  their  principles  and 
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practices.  One  of  his  earliest  personal  friends 
in  the  Society  was  the  beloved  and  venerated 
Jtiohard  Mott,  now  of  Burlington,  who  then  re- 
sided in  New  York. 

He  refused  various  most  attractive  offers  of 
lucrative  business,  feeling  a  check  in  his  mind. 
Soon  ader  his  arrival,  he  was  invited  to  return  to 
France,  by  his  parents,  who  had  received  back 
mush  of  their  estate.  Although  he  had  every 
reason  to  expect  riches  in  such  return,  he  did  not 
feel  free  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  in  this  the 
Divine  hand  may  be  distinctly  seen.  This  pater- 
nal estate  was  soon  lost  again  by  confiscation ; 
but  in  the  path  of  providential  appointment  ho 
was  both  to  receive  and  to  dispense  the  true 
riches. 

In  December,  1795,  he  moved  to  the  dty  of 
Philadelphia,  then  emphatically  a  Quaker  city. 
Here  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  useful  and 
honorable  vocation  of  Teacher,  and  gave  instruc- 
tion in  the  French  language. 

His  Cbristiau  character  had  been  maturing  in 
the  riches  of  a  deep  personal  experience ;  and 
the  first  exercise  of  his  public  gifts  occurred 
whilst  on  an  excursion  near  the  sea-shore,  in  Egg 
Harbor,  Burlington  County,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  religious  books  and  tracts.  He  was, 
after  this,  frequently  led,  in  fervent  simplicity 
and  childlike  faith,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his 
divine  Master ;  and  discerning  Friends  perceived 
that  the  Lord  was  with  him.  Stephen  Grellet 
was  regularly  recorded  as  a  minister  by  Friends 
of  the  North  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  in  1798, 
when  he  was  about  25  years  old. 

In  1798,  the  yellow  fever  raged  with  great 
violence  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Stephen 
Orellet  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  minis- 
ter to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wants  of  the 
sufferers.  He  went  about  doing  good,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  rich  and  the  poor 
welcomed  him  as  the  minister  of  consolation.  In 
the  midst  of  his  labors  of  love,  he  was  himself 
stricken  down  by  the  disease,  and  at  one  time — 
to  use  his  own  expression — be  turned  to  the  wall 
to  die.  While  in  this  state,  he  felt  that  he  might 
be  called  to  publish  the  Gospel  in  the  North, 
the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West ;  and  being 
discouraged  at  the  thought  of  returning  to  life, 
whilst  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  flowing  peace,  and 
glorious  prospects  of  eternity,  he  nevertheless 
entered  into  a  covenant  to  go  whithersoever  God 
might  send  him,  implicitly  believing  that,  at  the 
close  of  life,  his  Heavenly  Father  would  bibss 
him  with  His  presence.  His  life  was  thus  spared 
in  great  mercy,  mo  doubt  that  he  might  make 
known  the  riches  of  Divine  grace  to  many  im- 
mortal souls  on  both  continents.  God  unfolds 
h'-n  purposes  by  a  providence  which  preserves  the 
lives  of  His  saints,  and  directs  their  steps  through 
all  their  pilgrimage. 

Stephen  Grellet  moved  back  to  New  York 
about  the  middle  of  1799,  and  engaged  in  mer- 


cantile business  for  a  livelihood.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  that  their 
ministers  have  no  pecuniary  compensation,  and 
hence  a  resort  to  secular  occupations  is  needful. 

[To  be  conilnued.] 


KXTRACT   or  A  LKTTEB  TROU  A  CiOBBEBPOND- 
£NT  IN   XUSOFX. 

Florence,  Italy,  12  mo.  17, 1855. 

On  our  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  we  discussed 

and  decided  upon  the  propriety  of  travelling  over 

the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Switzerland.    We 

accordingly  left  Lyons  for  Geneva  by  diligence, 

having  the  pleasant  company  of  M.  G and 

his  wife  from  NewHamp<)bire;  and  the  day  after 
our  arrival  at  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Geneva  we 
took  steamboat,  and  after  a  rough  and  troubled 
passage  of  two  hours,  we  stopped  at  Lausanne 
to  rest  for  the  night.  Next  day  we  took  coach 
for  Martigny — thence  we  jogged  on  to  St.  Pierre, 
a  small '  Swiss  settlement,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  We  had  set  out  in  good  cheer,  and  the 
scenery  was  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  and  the 
mountains  peaking  high  up  in  the  distance. 
The  rude  peasantry  of  the  oonntry  were  oar 
guides,  and  we  were  accompanied  by  several 
donkeys — the  first  laden  with  our  baggage,  the 
others  stretching  their  limbs  to  the  utmost  to 
pull  us  up  the  hill ;  then  almost  lost  in  their 
clumsy  harness,  they  would  slide  down  with  the 
three  occupants  behind  them.  We  had  seen  a 
beaatiful  sunset  in  the  valley  the  evening  before, 
and  the  momijig  cheered  as  with  a  glorious  sun- 
rise  over  the  tops  of  the  moantains.  We  heard 
the  bell  of  the  little  church  tolling  its  solemn 
sound,  and  the  surrounding  hills  echoing  back 
the  answer,  that  death  was  in  the  valley;  and  as 
we  saw  a  group  taking  their  way  along  the 
street  to  the  humble  chapel,  we  followed  and 
sat  with  the  peasantry  in  their  sorrow  for  a  loved 
child.  We  could  not  understand  the  ceremonies, 
but  we  had  a  parent's  feelings  to  sympathise 
with  the  bereaved,  and  watched  with  interest  the 
assembled  group.  Their  dress  was  of  the  most 
antique  style,  made  of  coarse  linsey — the  men 
with  breeches,  tied  at  the  knees  with  leather 
strings,  and  shoes  of  wood  that  aonnded  like  the 
tramping  of  horses,  as  they  moved  about  in  per- 
formance of  their  devotions.  We  remained  until 
the  company  had  retired  from  the  house,  and  then 
returned  to  make  arrangements  for  further  travel. 
We  had  engaged  several  guides  besides  the 
mule  drivers,  and  you  can  imagine  the  villagers 
looking  from  door  and  window  as  we  passed 
through  the  only  street  of  their  town.  Oar 
caravan  consisted  of  a  guide  ahead  with  staff  in 
hand  to  show  us  the  way,  and  render  assistance  if 
needed — next  a  mule  laden  with  trunks  strung  on 
both  sides,  and  men  to  help  push  him  up  the 
hill — then  two  mules  with  ladies'  saddles  upon 
them,  and  ropes  fastening  rough  sleds  behind 
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the  womea  sitting  tailor  fashion,  and  the  men 
and  couriers  in  the  rear,  with  staffs  in  hand, 
woolen  legeings  tied  with  twine  i^tring,  socks 
over  their  boots,  hoods  over  their  heads,  &c. 
Thus  equipped,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain,  and  for  some  distance  we  got  along 
nioelj,  and  were  now  fairly  surrounded  by  Alpine 
scenery.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  ourrounded  us  on 
every  side.  The  day  was  charming,  and  as  in  early 
childhood,  we  '  took  turns'  in  riding.  There  is 
a  rude  house  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  oc- 
OQfied  by  an  old  man  and  womnn.  The  latter 
sits  at  the  {spinning  wheel,  while  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  former  to  look  out  for  travellers  as 
they  pass,  and  point  them  on  their  way.  A  bowl 
of  soup  a-piece,  bread  and  honey,  with  new  wine 
were  placed  before  us.  After  partaking  of  these, 
we  commenced  thegreat  Napoleon  adventure  The 
snow  was  falling  and  the  path  before  us  is 
covered,  so  that  it  must  be  trodden  afresh 
Summit  rises  upon  summit,  and  the  venerable 
group  of  mountains]  look  as  if  they  had  congre- 
gated to  peep  over  each  other's  heads  at  the 
novel  adventurers  who  were  penetrating  so  slowly 
their  secret  ways.  AH  of  ua  were  on  foot  but 
the  two  females.  At  the  '  halfway  house'  we 
met  some  cheerful  mountaineers,  who  marked  the 
way  before  us.  They  were  descending,  and  as- 
sured us  there  was  no  trouble  ahead,  but  as  they 
were  used  to  storms,  and  play  familiarly  upon 
the  crags  that  an  ordinary  person  would  avoid, 
we  made  some  allowance  for  their  statements. 
We  stopped  to  breathe  awhile  at  the  '  Refuge,' 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  cave 
with  an  opening  in  it,  and  to  look  at  the  '  Dead 
House'  by  its  side,  where  lost  pilgrims  are  de- 
posited, that  they  may  be  recognized  by  tbeir 
friends.  We  started  afresh,  and  after  travelling 
about  half  an  hour,  found  that  the  mules  could 
proceed  no  further.  The  trunks  were  then 
taken  from  their  backs  and  transferred  to  the 
shoulders  of  our  guides.  Our  wives  dismounted, 
and  pursued  their  way  on  foot,  each  assisted  by 
two  strong  men.  We  did  not  feel  tired  to  this 
time,  as  we  had  the  tails  of  the  moles  to  aid  us ; 
but  now  we  had  nothing  but  our  staffs.  A  fleet 
mountaineer  preceded  us  from  this  spot,  to 
announce  our  approach  at  the  'Hospice'  above; 
and  here  let  me  say,  that  the  Hospice  at  St. 
Bernard  is  a  large  stone  structure,  occupied  by 
ten  monks  and  their  servants.  The  'institution 
belongs  to  Government,  and  they  are  not  allowed 
to  charge  travellers  anything  for  entertainment. 
They  keep  a  number  of  St.  Bernard  dogs,  who 
go  out  daily  during  the  winter,  with  guides,  to 
seek  and  succor  strangers.  We  pressed  our  way 
through  the  falling  snow,  and  felt  constantly  the 
thrill  of  hope  animating  us,  that  all  would  yet 
be  well.  As  to  cold,  none  of  us  suffered.  I 
have  felt  it  more  in  sunny  Italy,  than  among  the 
perpetual  snows  of  Bernard.     The  ascent  gets 


steeper  and  steeper,  and  yet  the  way  is  plain  and 
without  danger.  Sonn  we  heard  upon  the  moun- 
tain's breast  the  echo  from  a  faithful  dog,  who 
leaped  forward  to  meet  us.  He  wa.s  followed  by 
a  domestic  from  the  house,  who  invited  us  to 
drink  from  a  leathern  cup,  the  new  wine  from  a 
leathern  bottle.  We  refreshed  ourselves,  rested 
and  talked  a  few  minutes  with  our  new  friend, 
and  played  with  the  dogs  before  we  commenced 
the  last  part  of  the  ascent.  And  here  I  mast 
describe  the  dogs  sf  dt.  Bernard.  A  large  yel- 
low, curly  animal  of  this  species,  named  Palace, 
gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  and  exhibited  the  na- 
tive instinctive  element  of  his  character,  vis : 
a  desire  to  help  us;  and  as  we  placed  around  hia 
neck  a  little  satchel  belonging  to  L.,  he  leaped 
next  to  her,  rolled  himself  upon  the  snow  at  her 
feet,  and  looking  her  steadily  in  the  face,  put  up 
both  his  paws  towards  her,  and  said  in  the  lan- 
guage of  conduct, '  Come  with  me  !'  '  Come  tcilh 
me!'  We  obeyed  him,  and  presently  the  two 
monks  themoelves  made  their  appearance,  and 
each  gave  themselves  to  the  assistance  of  our 
wives,  cheering  them  onward  with  smiles  and 
pleasant  words.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  tall  cro»8 
which  stands  upon  a  knoll  before  the  house  was 
seen,  and  then  the  old  walls  of  the  hospice  with  its 
hospitable  door  broke  upon  our  view.  On  en- 
tering, we  were  ushered  into  an  apartment  to 
get  off  our  outer  clothes,  and  then  conducted  to 
a  warmer  apartment  for  our  rest.  Here  a  kind 
monk,  who  is  a  physician,  met  us  and  gave  us  two 
cups  of  warm  wine  and  sugar,  which  he  said  was 
good  for  us,  and  we  sat  down  in  the  highfst 
habitable  house  in  Europe  to  a  cheerful  fire,  to 
wait  for  a  welcome  board.  The  doctor  joined 
us  at  the  table,  which  was  well  provided  and 
nicely  arranged,  and  we  retirtd  to  rest,  not  for- 
getting to  be  thankful  for  so  good  a  retreat.* 
Throe  women  belong  to  the  establishment,  and 
one  of  them  warnjed  our  beds,  and  early  in  the 
morning  came  in  to  make  our  fire  again.  She 
remarked  that  the  morning  was  fresh  and  tran- 
quil for  our  departure.  After  a  good  warm 
breakfast  and  a  kind  greeting  from  the  family, 
with  a  present  of  a  picture  of  the  Hospice,  as  a 
remembrance,  we  started  on  the  descent,  with 
such  preparations  as  the  monks  themselves  had 

*In  the  year  963, a  pious  monk  (Bernard)  erreted 
this  Hospital  on  the  mountain  11,006  feet  high,  and 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  monks  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  continue  to  spend  mnch  of  tbeir  time  in 
the  midst  of  tempests  and  snow  storms,  accompanied 
by  tbeir  dogs,  in  seelcing  travellers.  When  a  dead  body 
or  a  traveller  is  found,  they  carry  it  to  the  dead  house, 
where  it  is  wrapped  in  linen,  awaiting  the  arrival  ot 
their  friends.  It  is  said  that  the  climate  n  lo  cold 
and  that  the  bodies  decay  so  slowly,  that  they  have 
been  recognized  by  their  friends  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  Adjoining  this  vault  is  a  kind  of  burying 
ground,  where  the  bones  are  deposited,  when  they 
accumulate  too  much  in  the  vault.  As  there  is 
nothing  around  the  vault  but  naked  rocks,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  bury  them  in  the  earth. — Eds- 
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prepared.  Their  servants,  the  Doctor,  and  a 
brother  monk,  accompanied  us  all  the  way  to 
St.  Beney,  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  men  went  on  foot — the  women 
were  carried  by  two  men,  in  chairs  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  descent  was  eiisy  and  safe  for 
mountain  travel.  In  1800,  Napoleon  crossed 
this  track  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  avakncbs  are  not  un- 
common. We  of  courxe  left  a  remuneration 
with  the  monks,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  pilgrims  who  daily  cross  the 
mountain. 

,  (To  be  eootlaued.) 


THE  DIM  OLD  WOODS. 

The  dim  old  woods  in  the  wintry  time  I 

How  tolemn  and  sad  their  tone. 
When  the  winds  sweep  ihroiigb,  with  a  moaning  rhinte, 

The  aisles  of  the  forest  lonn  I 
When  the  root  it»  wonted  thirst  hath  lost, 

For  the  flow  of  the  bidden  rill, 
And  the  fragile  shoot  is  i-tifT  with  frost, 

And  the  sap  in  its  celt  is  still — 
When  each  gay  leal',  that  threw  to  soft 

Its  shade  o'er  summer's  brow. 
Hath  flown  from  its  wavy  sphere  aloft, 

To  rest  near  the  starry  snow — 
When  each  sweet  flower,  with  scented  cup. 

Frail  withering  where  it  grew. 
Hath  closed  its  faded  petals  up. 

No  more  to  drink  the  dew — 
And  when  each  trembling  note  that  gushed 

In  soft  and  silvery  song, 
And  the  insect  bum,  are  silent  hashed. 

The  leafless  boughs  among  I 
Ah  I  sorrowing  seem  those  woods  so  dim. 

As  they  lift  their  branches  bare — 
The  shivering  twig  and  the  rigid  limb. 

To  the  clasp  of  the  frosty  air ; 
And  they  seem  to  mourn,  'mid  the  wintry  storm. 

For  the  flush  of  the  greenwood  bough. 
And  sigh  for  the  sere  and  ruined  bloom 

That  sleeps  on  the  earth  below. 
And  yet,  those  dark,  sad  solitudes! 

I  love  their  music  well  — 
When  whispering  echo  fills  the  woods 
With  tones  of  her  murmuring  shell ; 
For  though  the  wind  no  viiice  dnth  own, 

As  it  sleeps  in  the  silent  tr<>e, 
Tet  the  forest  breathes  with  hollow  moan, 

Like  the  sound  of  the  ceaseless  sea — 
At  tbe  spirit  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

That  grace  warm  summer's  smile. 
Were  rustling  still  among  the  bowers 
Where  erst  they  shone,  the  while — 
And  the  spangled  frost-work,  cold  and  bright. 

That  gleams  on  twig  and  stem, 
Seems  a  throne  for  each  of  frozen  light. 

With  a  diamond  diadem  ! 
Ol  I  love  those  gems  by  the  sunbeam  kissed. 

As  they  swing  in  the  sparkling  air. 
And  I  love  in  the  dim  old  woods  to  list 
To  tbe  voices  stirring  there  I 


CONSOLATION. 

It  it  not  when  tbe  parting  breath  we  watch  with  anxi- 
ous heart. 

It  is  not  in  the  hour  of  death,  when  those  we  love  de- 
part, 

Nor  yet  when  laid  upon  the  bier  we  follow  slow  the 
corse. 

And  leave  it  in  its  resting  place,  that  most  we  feel  the 
loss. 

When  past  the  last,  the  solemn  rite,  and  dust  to  dntt 

bath  gone, 
And  in  its  wonted  channeled  course  the  stream  of  time 

rolls  on. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  how  drear  the  space  once  filled  by 

those  nn.ost  dear. 
When  well-known  scenes  which  they  hare  loved,  and 

all  hilt  they  are  here! 

This  deep,  this  heartfelt  loneliness,  this  quietness  of 

grief 
Falls'  heavier  on  the  flowers  of  joy,  than  tempest* 

strong  but  brief ; 
Though  whirlwinds  tear  the  blossoms  fair,  yet  still 

the  stem  may  thrive. 
But   wintry   night's   chill,  with'ring   blight,   scarce 

leaves  the  root  alive. 

Yet,  as  our  earthly  pleasnres  fade,  if  plants  of  purer 
I  peace." 

I  Spring  in  our  bosom's  wilderness,  and,  nurtured  there, 
i  increase, 

I  And  humble  hope  and  holy  fear  our  wounded  bosoms 

!        fiii> 

!  They'd  teach  us  all  the  blessedness  iif  yielding  to  Sit 

Then  seek  not  hours  of  sober  grief,  or  sorrowing 

thought  to  shun, 
Until  we  feel  that  we  can  say, "  Thy  will,  not  mine, 

be  done  j" 
And  then  our  hearts  to  Him  will  pay  an  homage  pure 

and  warm. 
Who  saw  the  cloud  o'er  those  we  loved,  and  boused 

them  from  the  storm. 


Tbo  surest  way  to  be  comfortable  and  happy 
ourselves,  is  not  to  let  any  opportunity  pass 
without  endeavonring  to  make  others  so. 


SO  IT  T0UB8BLVE8,  BOTS. 

Do  not  ask  the  teacher,  or  some  classmate  to 
solve  that  l)ard  problem.  Do  it  yourself.  You 
might  as  well  let  them  eat  your  dinner,  as  "  do 
your  sums"  foryou.  It  ^is  in  studying,  as  in 
eating;  he  that  does  it  gets  the  benefit,  and  not 
be  that  Aces  it  done.  In  almost  any  school  I 
would  give  more  for  what  the  teacher  learns 
than  for  what  the  best  scholar  learns,  simply  be- 
cause the  teacher  is  compelled  to  solve  all  the 
hard  problems,  and  answer  the  questions  of  the 
laejf  boys.  Do  not  ask  him  to  parse  the  difficult 
words  or  assist  you  in  the  performance  of  any 
of  your  studies.  Never  mind,  though  they  look 
as  dark  as  Egypt.  Don't  ask  even  a  hint  from 
any  body.  Try  again.  Every  trial  increases 
yonr  ability,  and  you  will  finally  succeed  by 
dint  of  the  very  wisdom  and  strength  gained  in 
tbe  effort,  even  though  at  first  the  problem  was 
beyond  yonr  skill.  It  is  the  study  and  not  the 
answer,  that  really  rewards  your  pains. 

Look  at  that  boy  who  has  just  succeeded,  af- 
ter sis  hours  hard  study,  perhaps;  how  his 
large  eye  is  lit  up  with  proud  joy,  as  he  marches 
to  bis  class.    He  treads  like  a  conqueror.     And 
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well  he  may.  Lut  night  his  lamp  burned  late, 
and  this  morning  he  waked  at  dawn.  Onee  or 
twice  he  nearly  gave  up.  He  had  tried  his  last 
thoaght ;  but  a  now  thought  strikes  him  as  he 
ponders  the  last  process.  He  tries  once  more 
and  succeeds ;  and  now  mark  the  air  of  con- 
scious strength  with  which  he  pronounces  his 
demonstration.  His  poor,  weak  schoolmate, 
who  gave  up  that  same  problem  after  his  first 
&int  trial,  now  looks  up  to  him  with  something 
of  wonder,  as  to  a  superior  being.  And  he  is 
his  superior.  That  problem  lies  there,  a  great 
gulf  between  those  boys  who  stood  yesterday 
side  by  side.  They  will  never  stand  together  as 
equal  again.  The  boy  that  did  it  for  himself 
has  taken  a  stride  upward,  and  what  is  better 
Btil],  has  gained  strength  to  take  other  and 
greater  ones.  The  boy  that  waited  to  sOe  oth- 
ers do  it,  has  lost  both  strength  and  courage, 
and  is  already  looking  for  some  good  excuse  to 
give  up  school  and  study  forever. — Conn.  School 
Jotimal. 


AORICULTUBK  AND   ITS  INTERESTS. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  we  received  from  the 
Patent  Office  a  number  of  seeds  of  different  va- 
rieties of  plants,  which  were  distributed  from  the 
Ledger  OfBce  around  about  the  country,  to  vari- 
ous individuals,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their 
production,  as  well  as  their  adaptability  to  the 
different  soils  and  climates  of  the  country. 
Many  of  these  were  seeds  which  had  been  gkth- 
ered  in  Europe  and  Asia,  under  the  directions 
of  the  intelligent  head  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  Patent  Office.  We  have  recei- 
ved various  notices  sinoe  from  the  farmers  who 
planted  them,  of  their  growth  and  productiveness, 
and  generally  the  lesult  has  been  of  a  most  sat- 
isfactory character.  Among  the  rest  was  a  new 
species  of  pea,  called  the  "Japan  Pea,"  which 
has  created  considerable  interest  among  cultiva- 
tors on  account  of  its  prolific  qualities,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  As  an 
instance  of  its  great  productive  power,  we  may 
mention  that  we  have  recently  seen  a  plant  from 
one  of  those  peas,  raised  by  W.  L.  Shaeffer,  the 
Cashier  of  the  Girard  Bank,  which  had  npon  its 
branches  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pods,  the 
larger  portion  of  which  contained  from  two  to 
three  peas  each,  or  yielding  about  one  thotuand 
per  cent.  This  from  a  single  pea,  in  a  single 
year's  growth,  is  something  worthy  of  notice. 
If  each  pea  possessed  the  qualities  of  re-prodvo- 
tion  in  the  same  degree,  we  should  have  in  the 
second  year's  srowth  nearly  half  a  million  of 
pods  and  a  miUion  of  peas.  Our  farmen,  who 
are  better  skilled  in  such  calculations,  can  esti- 
mate the  number  of  bushels  this  would  make, 
and  what  number  of  pounds  it  produces,  at  sixty 
pounds  to  a  bushel,  the  weight  of  peas  and  wheat 
to  the  bushel  being  nearly  identioal. 


This  new  and  rare  plant  is  found  well  adap- 
ted to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  yields  bounti- 
fully, whether  planted  in  rich  or  poor  soil.  It 
grows  up  about  two  and  a-half  feet  high  from  a 
single  stalk,  putting  forth  branches  stiff  and 
woody,  like  a  shrub.  It  requires  no  poles  or 
sticks  to  support  it.  The  branches,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  become  covered  with  downy  pods 
about  two  inches  long,  each  containing  from  two 
to  three  peas  of  a  cream  color,  and  very  hard. 
When  boiled  the  pea  becomes  exactly  like  a  bnff 
bean.  It  is  very  nutritious  in  its  qualities,  and 
makes  an  excellent  winter  food  for  4nan.  It  is 
planted  about  the  nsoal  time  of  planting  com,  in 
rows  three  feet  apart.  The  blossoms  are  said  to 
be  beautiful  in  appearance,  some  yellow  and 
some  violet.  The  leaves  grow  just  beneath  the 
bunches  of  pods. 

The  plant  was  obtained  in  1851,  from  some 
Japanese  sailors  who  were  wrecked  on  a  coral 
island  in  the  Pacific,  and  saved  by  some  American 
seamen.  The  crew  of  the  wrecked  vessel  had 
supported  themselves  for  a  number  of  days,  sole- 
ly on  these  peas.  One  of  the  American  sailors 
got  some  of  them,  took  them  to  Oregon,  whence 
they  were  carried  to  Ohio,  from  which  State  they 
have  since  been  disseminated,  through  the  Patent 
Office,  over  the  Union. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  industrial  pursoit  of 
this  country.  It  employs  more  labor  and  capital 
than  all  the  others  combined.  It  has  grown  up 
withont  any  aid  from  Government,  which  other 
branches  of  industry  have  received,  and  without 
even  that  assistance  from  those  devoted  to  the 
profession  which  could  bo  derived  from  intelligent 
co-operation,  with  a  view  to  a  careful  and  criti- 
cal study  of  agriculture  as  a  science.  Fortunate- 
ly, however,  for  the  interests  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  more  enlarged  views  of  agricnluiral 
education  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  with 
farmers,  and  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools,  and  of  State  and  county  societies,  is  the 
first  fruits  of  a  system  which,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, will  establish  the  true  principles  of  tillage 
and  of  farm  economy,  and  secure  the  greatest 
productiveness  of  crops  with  the  least  destructive - 
ness  to  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  individual  effort,  a  wise  govmi- 
ment  may  do  much,  both  directly  and  indireotiy, 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  industry  npon 
which  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  oonntary 
is  based.  It  needs  no  direot  bounties  to  particu- 
lar classes  of  labor,  which  are  taxes  npon  all  oth> 
er  kinds  of  industry,  to  effect  this  good.  All 
that  is  required  for  Government  to  do,  is  to  aid 
in  the  dissemination  of  practical  knowledge  ^Mar- 
ing  upon  the  interests  of  i^onlture,  and  show- 
ing how  to  develope  its  resources  with  the  least 
labor  and  the  greatest  economy.  This  our  Gov- 
ernment is  now  doing,  in  a  great  measure,  through 
the  agrionltural  division  of  the  Patent  Ofiice, 
which  stands  in  the  same  important  relation   to 
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game  department  does  to  the  iDTOutor  of  useful 
machines. 

It  might  go  farther,  and  establish  an  agricul- 
tural museum  at  Washington,  where  all  the  va- 
ious  kinds  of  seeds  and  plants  useful  toman,  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  and  every  improved  varie- 
ty of  vegetable  production,  could  be  gathered, 
and  be  afterwards  distributed  through  the  States, 
or  be  exchanged  for  the  seeds  of  other  countries. 
Intelligent  descriptions  and  drawings  of  plants 
might  be  added,  with  the  uiethuds  of  their  culti* 
vation,  and  the  soils  fitted  for  their  growth,  so 
that  those  who  receive  the  seeds  may  also  have 
the  advantages  of  others'  experience  to  aid  them 
in  the  experiment  of  their  cultivation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  branch  of  this  department  could 
p<>  seas  the  requisites  of  a  National  Agricultural 
College,  where  agricultural  physiology,  natural 
h:i>tory,  chemical  analysis  of  soiL",  and  other  col- 
lateral branches  of  the  applied  sciences,  could  b« 
taught,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  State 
Agricultural  Institutions  with  teachers.  We 
keep  up  a  military  college  at  West  Point,  for 
teaching  the  art  of  destroying  man,  and  we  send 
military  commissions  to  Europe,  to  learn  all  the 
iiK'dem  iBventions  of  war;  why  should  we  not 
devote  as  much  care  to  the  cultivation  of  the  no- 
ller  arts  of  peace  ?  When  we  consider  the  real 
elements  of  our  greatness  as  a  nation,  how  com- 
merce and  trade  owe  their  activity  and  life  to 
agricultural  prosperity,  how  the  power  of  the 
State  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  depend 
upon  its  industrial  production,  we  will  see  suffi- 
cient reason,  ss  a  measure  of  State  policy  alone, 
why  facilities  should  be  extended  to  our  farmers, 
to  aid  them  in  an  intelligent  application  of  their 
labor. — Ledger. 


THE   OKEAT  VOLCANIC   EBUPTION. 
[CoDcludMl  nrom  page  7li2.] 

We  were  astir  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
climbing  over  indescribable  hills,  cones,  ridges, 
and  masses  of  hot  and  smoking  debris  and  scoria, 
scattered  wild  and  wide  over  those  Plutonic 
regions.  We  soon  came  to  a  line  of  jagged 
cones  with  open  orifices  of  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  standing  over  the  molten 
river,  and  furnishing  vents  for  its  steam  and 
gaseA 

We  approached  the  venta  with  awe,  and  look- 
ing down  their  fiery  throats,  we  heard  the  in- 
fernal suigings  and  saw  the  mad  rushings  of  the 
great  molten  stream,  fused  io  a  white  heat.  The 
angle  of  descent  was  from  3°  to  25°,  and  we 
judged  the  velocity  to  be  forty  miles  an  hour. 

The  maddening  stream  seemed  to  be  hurrying 
on,  as  if  on  swift  commission  from  the  Eternal 
to  execute  a  work  of  wrath  and  desolation  in  the 
realms  below.  Upward  and  onward  we  went — 
climbing  ridge  after  ridge,  pacched  with  thirst, 
panting  in  a  rare  atmospiiere,-bHnded  by  smoke, 


phurous  gases. 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  we  saw  frequent  open- 
ings into  the  fiery  canal,  upon  whose  arched 
ceiling  we  walked  for  miles,  with  the  fearful 
stream  rushing  madly  beneath  our  feet.  At  1 
P.  M.  we  found  ourselves  at  the  terminal  crater, 
and  standing  on  its  craggy  and  smoking  cresU 

This  W88  the  high  fountain  of  eruption — the 
great  chimney  whose  throat  goes  down  im- 
measurable  depths  into  those  fearful  realms 
where  man's  eye  never  penetrated,  and  where  he 
cannot  look  and  live.  For  nearly  five  days  we 
had  struggled  to  gain  this  point ;  and  now  we 
were  here — specks,  atoms  in  creation — obscured 
by  smoke,  startled  by  snfernal  hissings,  con- 
founded, stunned,  annihilated,  amid  these  wild 
wonders,  these  awful  displays  of  power  which 
had  scattered  such  a  tempest  of  fiery  bail  and 
raised  such  a  raging  sea  of  molten  rocks  on  these 
everlasting  hills.  The  grandeur,  the  sublimity, 
the  terror  of  the  scene  were  unutterable.  A  vast 
chasm  had  o])ened  horizontally  on  the  lop  of  the 
mountiiin,  and  along  this  yawning  fissure  stood 
a  series  of  elongated,  jagged  and  burning  cones, 
about  one  hundred  feet  high,  rent  through  this 
larger  diameter,  and  throwing  up  dense  columns 
of  blue  and  white  smoke,  which  covered  the 
mountain's  summit,  rolled  in  fleecy  masses  down 
its  sides  and  spread  out  like  the  wings  of  chaos 
over  unmeasured  regions.  Still  no  fire  could  be 
seen  in  this  fountain-crater.  We  could  feel  it 
everywhere,  and  we  could  see  and  hear  its  escap- 
ing gases ;  but  the  throats  of  the  cones  were 
clogged  with  hot  masses  of  cinders,  pumice  and 
ashes,  with  cracks,  crevices,  <&c.,  for  the  escap« 
ing  smoke.  The  fusion  had  long  since  found 
ventjn  a  lateral,  subterranean  duct,  several  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  rim  of  the  Crater,  and  in  this 
covered  w*ay  it  flows  off  until  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, as  described,  some  two  miles  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

After  a  satisfactory  sarvey  of  the  terminal 
Crater,  and  of  the  vast  floods  of  ignition  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  we  descended  a  few 
miles  down  the  eastern  slope  and  took  our  lodg- 
ings among  the  rocks,  without  wood  and  with 
only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water.  Unwittingly  we 
passed  the  last  wauring  place  early  on  Friday 
morning,  and  having  only  a  quart  in  ourcan'een, 
this  was  our  whole  allowance  till  9  A.  M.,  on 
Monday.  We  were  reduced  to  a  single  spoon* 
ful  each,  (six  of  us,)  and  this  only  at  our  mea' 

In  this  high  and  rocky  nest  we  spent  the  ^ 
bath,  having  a  full  view  of  the  fires  from  tb' 
furnace  above  to  the  terminus  of  the  s'' 
it  ale  its  way,  like  a  fiery  serpent  tb- 
forest  and  jungle  far  below. 

On  Monday  we  decamped  earl< 
course  for  old  Kilanea.    At  no^ 
fqgged,  lost  our  way,  and  ear 
On  Tuesday  we  bund  op 
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Kiliuea,  On  Wednesday  we  explored,  took 
measuremenia,  collected  gpecimens,  Sic,  and  on 
Thursday  reached  home,  having  been  abMntteo 
daya. 

Oct.  23. — It  is  now  seventy-three  days  since 
the  great  mountain  eruption  commenced,  and 
still  its  vigor  is  not  abated.  Had  we  found  the 
incandescent  stream  flowing  into  the  sea  on  our 
return  from  the  motint,  we  had  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Nothing  but  tbe  great  distance,  the 
tortuous  courae  of  the  stream,  and  the  many  ob- 
structions in  the  route,  could,  have  prevented  it 
from  reaching  the  sea  in  one  week.  Down  the 
side  of  the  mountain  proper,  say  twenty-five 
miles,  it  flows  with  lerrrible  swiftness.  At  the 
base  of  the  mount  it  flSws  over  a  plain  of  scori- 
form  matter,  cooled  when  agitated  like  the  ocean 
in  a  tempest,  and  presenting  a  foeming  surface  of 
hills,  valleys,  cones,  pits,  ridges,  gorges,  caverns, 
&c.,  of  some  ten  miles  broad.  Hrre  the  molten 
stream  struggles,  expanding,contracting,dividing, 
struggling  to  overcome  obstructions,  filling  up 
vast  Daains,  &c.,  and  thus  pushing  sluggishly  on 
to  its  third  stage.  This  is  that  broad  and  dense 
forest  already  Spoken  of,  extending  from  the 
plains  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  shores  of  Hiln.  Here  the  fiery 
•tieam  -has  found  its  greatest  obsiructions. 

Through  this  forest  the  slope  is  very  gradual — 
say  30o ;  while,  in  addition  to  hills,  ridges gcrrges, 
basins,  etc.,  it  meets  hundreds  of  enormous  trees, 
and  dives  into  swamps  of  mud,  pools  of  water 
and  wet  jungles,  which  act  as  a  prompt  damper. 
Here,  also,  it  finds  a  deep  soil  which  it  must 
convert  into  ashes  and  igneous  matter.  Often, 
therefore,  it  does  not  progress  au  eighth  of  a 
mile  a  day  in  the  woods,  and  thus  our  town  has 
been  more  than  once  saved  from  devourin^re. 
In  1852  an  igneous  river  approached  within  ten 
miles  of  us.  That  caused  much  solicitude,  but 
this  more,  as  the  amount  disgorged  is  greater, 
and  the  stream  heads  more  directly  for  our  town 
and  harbor.  One  week  brought  the  fearful 
stream  from  the  mountain  summit  into  the  woods, 
or  half  way  to  the  shore.  In  this  forest  it  has 
been  incessantly  at  work  for  sixty  six  days,  and 
yet  the  petrifying  head  of  this  Medusa  docs  not 
emerzp  from  the  lower  skirts  of  the  jungle.  We 
therefore  begin  to  feel  that  the  threatened  ruin 
may  be  averted,  and  that  the  igneous  current  may 
spend  its  force  in  the  forest,  and  thus  open  a 
fnture  highway  to  the  mountains. 

Should  the  stream  continue  to  flow  for  a  few 
days  more,  I  propose  to  make  a  second  explora- 
tion— not  as  the  first,  to  the  high  terminal  foun- 
tain, but  to  the  terminus,  or  end  of  the  streami  as 
it  eats  its  sullen  way  in  the  jungle,  revealed  only 
by  its  clouds  of  smoke  by  day  and  its  baleful 
fires  by  night.  This  can  be  done  only  by  cnt- 
tins  through  the  entangled  forest  step  by  step, 
until  we  meet  the  fiery  dragon  in  his  own  hidden 
pathway.    Many  a  time  have  I  thus  approacUfad 


an  incandescent  stream  and  dipped  up  its  glow- 
ing fusion. 

The  foregoing  is  a  glance  at  the  facts  con- 
nected with  our  present  eruption,  and  our  rapid 
tour  to  the  mountain.  Taking  into  account  the 
duration  of  the  flow,  tbe  length  and  breadth  of 
the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  igneous  matter 
disgorged — to  say  nothing  of  its  present  approach 
to  our  town — it  is  the  greatest  eruption  i  have 
witnessed  during  my  twenty  years'  residence  at 
Hilo. 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 

Floub  akd  Msal. — Flour  is  now  held  at  $7  ti 
per  bbl.  for  standard  brands,  but  there  it  no  export 
deoiand.  Tbe  inquiry  from  retailers  and  hoosekeeperi 
is  met  at  97  73  a  $10  00  for  extra  and  lancy  brands. 
Rye  Flour  tells  at  $9  73,  and  Corn  Meal  at  »3  30. 

Gaani. — Wheat,  little  or  no  demand ;  good  red  at 
$1  70  a  $1  80;  white  at  $1  83  to  $1  88.  Rye  hat 
fallen  to  $1  10  |>er  bushel.  Corn  is  doll,  with  sales  nt 
63  a  67c  per  bushel.     Oats  dull  at  last  quotations. 

Cattle  Maikkt. — Tbe  arrivals  at  MTm.  L.  Tor- 
bert't  Drove  Yard  were  at  follows :— Beef  Ctttle,  500; 
Sheep,  3500;  Hot[a,  100;  Cows  and  Calvea,  80. 
Beeves  sold  at  from  $8  30  to  $10  SO  per  100  lbs.  A 
few  lunerior  brought  $11  per  100  lbs.  Sbeep  H-er>> 
diipoaed  ot  at  trom  3  to  6  cents  per  lb.  Hogs  from 
S7  S3  to  $8  00  per  100  lb*.  Cows  and  Calves  from 
$23  to  tHJ.  The  total  stock  in  all  the  pens  was — 
1000  Beef  Cattle,  6000  Sheep,  1600  Hogs,  100  Cows 
and  Calvea,  and  40  Horses. 


ERCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Tbe  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commeuce  on  ihe  3ttb  of  3d  mo.  next,  au'l 
will  continue  in  session  filteen  weeks.  It  is  situated 
near  the  village  cf  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbis 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  scltool  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branrbes, 
comprising  a  thorough  Enelish  education,  will  be 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus,  will  be  deliveied.  The  terms  are  $41  00 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  use  of  booli* 
$1  SO  ,  drawing  $3  UO.  No  extra  charges.  Alico.ii- 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  ibe  Piinei,at, 
Ercildoua  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  fa. 

SMEDLEV  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  Oth,  1836— 3m.  Principal. 


BOARDLNG  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Young 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attleboio,  Burks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giving  lull  particulars,  inquire 
of  Joshua  Riobabdso!)  as  above,  until  the  Ikn  of 
Third  Month,  after  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 
1st  mo.  26th,  1836— 6w. 


WANTED— A  suitable  Friend  to  take  charge  of 
tbe  Meeting  House  at  the  comer  of  Ninth  and 
Spruce  streets. 

Apply  to  RiCBARD  K.  Betts, 

297  Filbert  Street, 

or  to  Jos.   C.   TuSHPINHT, 

N.  E.  cor.  Spruce  and  Tenth  Sta. 
1st.  mo.  19,  185'>. 

Merttbew  k  Thompson,  Printers,  Merchant  ah.  4tb. 
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BDIUD  BT  AN  A880CIATI0M  OF  FlUXIIDB. 

PUBLISHED  BT  WM.  W.  MOOKE, 

No.  100  Sonth  Fifth  Street, 

PHILAOELFHIA, 

Erery  ScTcntb  day  at  Two  Dollan  per  annnm,  pafatU 

in  advanet.   Three  eopiei  tent  to  one  addreu  for  Fire 

Dollars. 

ComiDoniettiona  mait  be  iddreised  to  the  Pabtither, 
free  of  rxpente,  to  whom  all  payment*  are  to  be  made. 


MXUOIR  OF  BABRIET  J.   MOORB. 
Ontloned  rrom  page795. 

«  3d  mo.  1841.  Some  swec^t  mingliD^  witb 
beloved  friends  this  morning  at  my  own  fireeide, 
bas  revived  the  reflection,  '  as  iron  sharpenetb 
iron,  80  doth  the  countenance  of  aman  his  friend,' 
and  not  only  the  countenance,  bnt  every  mani- 
festation of  interest.  I  believe  this  kind  of  in- 
tercourse is  right,  as  it  tends  to  animate, 
strengthen  and  bind  together  in  true  Christian 
fellowship.  And  while  I  would  guard  against 
the  error  of  trusting  or  leaning  too  much  on  in- 
strumental help,  I  desire  to  cherish  and  maintain 
that  intercourse  which  emanates  from  pare  love. 
'  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
eiplcs,'  said  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  it  is  as  obliga- 
tory upon  his  disciples  of  tho  present  day  to  keep 
this  band  of  union  bright,  as  when  he  was  per- 
sonally with  o'l." 

The  removal  by  death,  abont  this  timo,  of  the 
beloved  and  only  daughter  of  her  husband  wos 
a  serere  trial.  In  speaking  of  this  sad  event, 
she  says,  "  nature  shrinks  and  recoils  at  the  pros- 
pect of  parting  with  one  so  near  and  dear  to  us. 
May  He  who  alone  ran  Bustain  in  such  an  hour, 
condescend  to  be  with  us,  for  he  only  can  enable 
us  to  bow  in  submission  and  holy  resignation." 

"  5th  mo.  14th.  Sitting  by  our  beloved 
daughter,  Mary  W.  Corlies,  who  was  near  the 
close  of  time,  and  whose  mind  was  sweetly 
gathered  to  that  beatific  state  '  where  the  weary 
are  at  rest,'  I  mentally  exclaimed,  how  hallowed 
are  the  moments  when  the  spirit  accompanies  the 
departing  friend,  even  to  the  portals  of  Heaven, 
where  it  seems  for  a  season  to  unite  in  the 
angelic  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  praises  to  Him 
who  sitteth  upon  tho  throne  and  hath  given  us 
the  victory.  This  victory  is  obtained  by  follow- 
ing the  liimb  while  we  are  clothed  with  mor- 
tality, and  the  glorious  inconceivable  reward, 
oonrammated  and  enjoyed  in  its  folneas  in  Heaven. 


In  that  blessed  state  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh 
no  longer  fetter  the  spirit,  but  it  is  free,  and 
enjoys  with  saints  and  angels,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  just  made  perfect,  the  presence  of  Him  whose 
fnlncM  is  perfect  happiness.  Oh  my  soul !  con- 
tinue to  press  after  this  blessed  state  until  the 
full  attainment  is  known  !  until  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  come  in  the  earthly  tabernacle,  and 
the  will  of  the  Father  fully  accomplished  even 
here.  Let  not  the  sense  of  weakness  and  infir- 
mities discourage  thee,  bnt  let  the  living  exercise 
of  faith  in  that  divine  power,  which  is  sufficient 
for  all  czigeneies,  be  thy  strength  in  weakness. 

"  8th  mo.  Passed  two  weeks  very  pleasantly 
at  Landsdowno.  The  sweet  spirit  of  the  dear 
departed  one,  whose  presence  gave  life  and  ad- 
ditional interest  to  surrounding  objects,  seemed 
to  be  with  nte ;  and  the  assurHUCc  of  her  being 
centered  in  a  state  of  unalloyed  felicity,  so  lived 
with  me  that  I  could  not  desire  her  unbound 
spirit  should  be  subjected  again  to  earthly  cares 
and  bonds.  The  precious  children  claim  much  of 
my  interest  and  attention,  and  I  trust  I  shall  re- 
ceive ability  rightly  to  discharge  the  duties  to 
them,  that  may  devolve  upon  me. 

"  9th  mo.  Within  one  short  week  I  have 
followed  to  the  grave  my  only  surviving  sister, 
and  her  precious  daughter  Barriel.  Oh  !  may 
I  cleave  unto  Him  who  has  so  often  supported 
and  sustained  me;  when  the  billows  run  high, 
and  the  floods  of  affliction  seemed  ready  to  over- 
whelm, his  blessed  presence  has  proclaimed 
'  peace  be  still.'  Thou  knowest,  Oh  Fattier  ! 
when  the  mind  is  filled  with  to.<<8ings  to  and  fro, 
I  flee  unto  thee  as  a  »fe  hiding  place,  and  my 
spirit  pours  itself  out  to  thee  in  breathing  desires 
that  thou  will  'hide  me  in  the  secret  of  thy 
pavilion  till  these  calimities  be  overpast.'  The 
solacing  promise  of  thy  beloved  son,  'whosu 
Cometh  nnto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,'  has 
cheered  and  consoled  me."  On  this  occasion 
she  thus  expretaes  her  feelings  to  a  friend. 

"Piiladtlpkia,  9tk  «•.  30,  1841. 
"  My  dear  RarJirJ,— In  taking  the  pen  toad- 
dress  thee,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  arises  to  the 
Father  of  all  our  mercies,  for  iho  favor  of  hav- 
ing a  little  capacity  thus  to  commune.  Clouds 
of  affliction,  of  discouragement  and  mental  exer- 
cise have  long  bnng  about,  but  through  unmerited 
goodness,  these  are  measurably  dispersed,  and 
light  and  Ufa  has  again  dawned  throngh  ob- 
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sourity,  with  the  ability  to  arise  and  put  on  the 
garment  uf  praise." 

I  have  partaken  largely  of  the  cap  of  affliction 
mnce  I  last  saw  thee  :  have  been  for  several  weeks 
an  attendant  at  the  aick  bed  of  an  only  aisler, 
who  with  a  precious  daughter  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  was  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  the 
short  apace  of  one  week.  The  illness  of  the  lat^r 
was  short,  but  the  conflict  was  severe.  Though 
the  sustaining  power  of  Divine  compassion  has 
been  near  and  resignation  attained,  these  dis- 
pensations leave  the  neart  "  afflicted,  bruised  and 
broken;''  and  the  nervous  system  much  pros 
trated.  But  consoling  is  the  promise,  and  the 
realization  of  it,  '  there  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a 
pbysician'ithere,'  that  can  hcul  every  wound, 
*  bind  up  the  broken  hearted  and  give  liberty  to 
the  captive  spirit'  I  have  oft  reflected  on  the 
state  of  those,  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
divine  principle.  What  a  forlorn  condition,  to 
i'%el  the  tempests  descend,  the  floods  ariite  and 
no  ark  of  safety  to  flee  unto.  How  my  spirit 
goes  forth  in  exercise  and  desire  for  the  whole 
human  family,  that  they  may  come  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  a  preserver  from  evil, 
a  redeemer  from  all  iniquity,  and  a  present 
helper  in  every  needful  time. 

Our  meetings  continue  to  be  small ;  Friends 
being  mostly  out  of  town,  but  I  believe  the  little 
band  are  much  united.  The  blessed  Master 
still  condescends  to  be  with  those  who  are 
gathered  in  his  name,  in  his  spirit,  and  under 
his  power.  In  some  of  these  seasons  we  are  per- 
mitted to  behold  his  glory  as  on  the  mountj  to 
animate  and  stimulate  us  in  fullowing  him  wher- 
ever he  leads.  And  we  know  too,  the  desoend- 
ings ;  the  baptisms  unto  death,  the  partaking  of 
the  cup  of  suffering,  all  in  wisJom  fur  our  puri- 
fication, and  preparatory  for  services  in  the 
church.  Ah  !  my  sister,  there  is  no  new  way 
to  the  kingdom !  It  remains  to  be  a  truth,  that 
through  the  refining  process  of  tribulation  we 
are  witshed  and  made  clean,  and  clothed  with  the 
white  robe,  which  gives  admittance  into  that 
city  '  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose  gates 
are  praise.'  My  love  to  Thomas,  Mary,  and  the 
girls ;  I  love  them  the  better  for  the  little  ming- 
ling in  my  short  visii.  to  ynu  last  summer.  I  hope 
they  may  be  instructed  by  the  afflicting  dispen- 
paiion  which  has  severed  them  from  a  loved  rela- 
tion. ' 

For  ut  they  Ungoa^e,  anit  for  us  thaj  die, 
And  shall  they  languish,  shall  they  die  in  vainf 

Love  and  think  of  me  wherever  thou  goest, 
and  as  ability  is  given,  intercede  for  my  pre- 
servation and  faithfulness  to  the  end,  till  the 
work  is  done,  and  death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory. Thou  art  preciously  near  in  spirit,  and 
under  this  feeling  I  remain  as  ever. 

Thy  attached  H.  J.  Moom  *' 

In  the  1st  mo.  of  the  ensuinj;  year  she  ob- 
tuMd  tho  sanotioa  wad  unitj  of  Spruoe  Stroot 


Monthly  Meeting,  to  accompany  S.  Underwood, 
now  Hunt,  in  a  religious  visit  to  "Salem  Quar- 
terly meeting,  the  meetings  constituting  it,  and 
some  others  in  New  Jersey,  as  way  might 
open."  Her  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  was 
feelingly  acknowledged  in  the  same  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  subsequently  by  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  of 
which  she  became  a  member,  continued  to  be 
exercised  during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She 
traveled  much  in  the  service  of  the  gospel, 
and  also  labored  among  her  friends  at  home, 
both  as  a  minister  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  salutary  discipline  of  our  society.  Being 
frequently  from  home  on  these  missions,  her 
feelings  were  less  regularly  recorded  in  her  diary, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  her  cor- 
respondents for  the  only  data  of  these  journeys. 

The  following  letter  to  a  beloved  brother  and 
sister,  gives  some  account  of  their  labors  in  Salem 
Quarter. 

"  Cape  Mand,  .3  mo.  8, 1842 — Very  often  since 
I  left  my  home,  have  you  my  loved  brother  and 
sister  been  brought  to  mind,  and  I  have  mentally 
communed,  and  now  I  believe  the  time  has  come, 
when  I  may  take  the  pen  and  offer  yon  a  saluta- 
tion of  remembrance,  in  the  full  confidence,  that 
you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  from  us  in  our 
wanderings. 

Since  I  wrote  to  my  William,  we  have  visited 
the  meeting  held  at  Cape  May  house,  and  at- 
tended two  appointed  meetings,  for  those  not  of 
our  fold,  which  were  favored  opportunities.  The 
good  Ma.<>ter  was  with  Us,  qualifying  for  the 
work  of  the  day,  and  my  spirit  oti  rejoiced  in 
the  ability  given  me  to  be  faithful  iu  the  little 
that  was  assigned,  which  always  brings  the  sweet 
reward  of  peace.  We  have  been  much  inter- 
ested in  being  with  Nathan  Bayner  and  his 
family.  He  and  his  wife,'with  their  eight  sons 
and  two  daughters  compose  the  little  meeting  at 
Cape  May,  and  are  much  to  be  felt  fdr  in  thdr 
lonely  situation.  Isaac  and  Hannah  Townsend 
have  been  our  companions  for  the  last  two  days, 
and  will  continue  with  us  till  our  return  to  Port 
Elizabeth. 

"  We  are  here  at  one  of  the  large  houses  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  Atlantic.  After  the  arrange- 
ments for  a  meeting  had  been  completed,  we 
took  a  ride,  and  a  short  ramble  on  the  sea  shore; 
though  rather  too  cold  for  a  bath  in  the  watery 
element,  wo  fully  enjoyed  the  sublimity  of  the 
ocean  prospect.  We  move  along  very  pleasant, 
ly,  oontioue  to  be  much  interested  in  our  misaion, 
and  are  closely  banded  together  in  sweet  harmony 
of  feeling.  In  W.  Griscom  we  have  a  pleasant 
companion  and  have  much  to  be  thatikful  for, 
not  only  in  the  kindness  and  grateful  attentioot 
extended  to  us  wherever  our  lot  is  cast,  but  mor« 
particularly,  that  the  way  is  made  for  us  in  tb* 
minds  of  the  people  visited,  and  Friends  appear 
aatiafiad  with  ns.  To-morrow  we  have  a  meetiag 
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here,  bat  ho  endeavored  to  infuse  the  iofloenee 
of  BO  good  an  example  as  his  own  towns^ople 
had  set,  into  a  parish  not  far  distant.  He  was 
but  slightly  aoquainted  with  the  clergymaa  of 
that  town,  but  seeing  him  pass  by,  he  ventarcd 
to  atop  his  carriage  and  solicit  a  hearing.  He 
opened  to  him  his  views  on  the  pernicious  effects 
.  of  stage  playing ;  stating  that  it  was  not  only 
.  thoae  of  oar  Society  that  deprecated  theatrical 
exhibitions,  but  some  distinguished  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  England,  and  others 
also,  had  eondemned  the  practice  as  antiohristian. 
Our  friend  then  offered  him  a  little  work  upon 
the  sabject,  written  by  William  Law,  a  clorgy- 
aian ;  not  doubting,  but  if  he  would  take  the 
trouble  to  read  it,  he  would  become  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  such  amosements.  To 
this  proposal  he  hesitated,  saying  that  Law  was 
a  writer  he  by  no  means  admired ;  and  besides, 
he  was  going  from  home  for  a  time,  and  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  perusing  it. 

Here  the  matter  rested  for  some  time,  until 
after  the  clergyman's  return  home  from  his 
journey,  when  he  shortly  afterwards  oalled  oa 
our  friend,  telling  him  he  had  thought  much  on 
the  sabject  since,  and  now  requested  the  loan  of 
the  book.  This,  of  oourse,  was  readily  granted ; 
and  the  result  was,  a  full  conviction  of  the  sin 
of  theatrical  exhibitions.  It  was  not  long  be* 
fore  his  conviction  was  put  to  the  test.  A  com- 
pany of  players  applied  for  leave  to  exhibit  in  a 
building  in  his  parish.  The  owner  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal,  but  said,  they  mast  have 
leave  of  the  parson  first.  One  of  the  company 
(a  female)  accordingly  waited  on  the  clergy  mao 
to  solicit  his  consent.  He  told  her  that  he  did 
not  approve  of  such  entertainments.  After 
much  argument  on  her  part,  to  obtain  his  per- 
mission, but  without  effect,  she  said — 

'  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  not  punish  ns  if  we 
proceed,  although  you  cannot  sanction  us  ?' 

'  That,'  replied  he, '  is  a  close  question.  But  I 
will  tell  you  candidly,  if  you  attempt  such  a  thing 
in  my  parish,  I  will  commit  you  all  as  vagrants.' 

Thus,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Joseph 
Sayers,  two  large  populous  parishes  were  spared 
the  disturbances,  the  frolics,  and  the  vices,  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  stage  exhibitions. 

In  speaking  of  George  Fox's  Journal,  James 
Mackintosh  says  "  it  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinajy  and  instructive  narratives  in  the 
world,  which  no  reader  of  competent  judg- 
ment can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of 
the  writer;"  and  Coleridge  in  his  Biographia 
Literaria  observes:  "There  exist  folios  on  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man, 
whieh  would  have  a  far  juster  claim  to  their 
hich  rank  and  celebrity,  if,  in  the  whole  huge 
volume,  there  could  be  found  as  much  fulness 
^  heart  and  intellect,  as  bursts  fortii  in  liMiny  a 
flaple  page  of  George  Fox. " 


"WHAT   8K£IUST  THOU  7" 

In  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  world, 
men  go  bustling  on  as  if  uiere  was  to  })e  neither 
rest  nor  happiness  till  their  object  of  pursuit  is 
reached.  Fame,  riches,  pleasure,  or  intellectual 
gain,  draw  them  on  through  weary  labors  and 
untold  disappointments.  Ijtill  on  they  press 
toward  the  mark  which  their  hearts  have  set. 
Shadows  may  darken  the  way,  ohilly  winds  and 
howling  storms  may  threaten  destruction;  bat 
they  reck  not  the  danger,  if  their  goal  may  be 
reached.  W  hatseek  they,  and  what  do  they  obtain  7 

In  the  busy  multitude,  I  see  many  seeking 
only  the  enjoyment  of  to-day.  The  past  ia  for- 
gotten, and  the  future  is  a  blank.  Life,  with 
its  golden  hopes  and  solemn  realities,  is  only  a 
pageant,  in  which  they  are  actors.  Eating, 
drinking  and  sleeping,  fill  up  the  greater  sum  of 
their  enjoyments.  Such  have  no  object  to  at- 
tain beyond  the  present  satisfaction  of  the  senses; 
while  the  mind  and  heart  lie  slumbering  beneath 
the  weight  of  earthly  cares.  Can  such  an  ex- 
istence he  called  /(^,— this  life  of  the  senses, 
without  the  thought  of  God  or  duty,  or  things 
eternal  1  Even  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  pre- 
sent world  are  dimly  seen  by  such  an  eye,  and 
reveal  little  of  their  hidden  charm.  Every  day 
and  hour  give  some  new  token  of  a  loving  Pro- 
vidence. Each  flower  and  tree  and  lowly  peb- 
ble is  full  of  beauty  to  the  seeking  mind ;  but, 
to  him  who  merely  txitU,  the  voice  of  nature  ia 
silent.  Affection,  fancy,  feeling,  wither  before 
the  body's  decay ;  and  the  senses  themselves  be- 
come poor  mediums  of  happiness. 

1  see  a  man  of  large  and  noble  mind,  learned 
in  all  the  knowledge  of  the  schools,  and  accom- 
plished in  all  the  graces  of  society.  His  elegant 
manners,  his  agreeable  conversation,  his  elevated 
conceptions  of  truth  and  beauty,  give  him  a  wel- 
come to  many  a  heart  and  home.  We  feel  the 
magic  power  of  his  presence  in  all  he  says  and 
does.  In  him  there  ia  no  slumbering  of  the 
powers  of  thought  and  action.  His  mark  is  set, 
and  his  proud  mind  stays  not  on  the  way.  He 
dreams  not  of  defeat ;  for  the  voice  of  a  siren  is 
whispering  in  his  ear.  His  faculties  are  fully 
awake  to  the  work  he  pnrpoees  to  do.  Life  ia 
full  of  glorious  promises,  and  the  whole  heaven 
is  arched  over  with  the  nunbow  of  hope.  In 
him  we  see  an  intelligent,  earnest,  powerful 
worker  in  the  loorld't  great  business.  In  him 
we  find  our  ideal  of  manhood,  were  there  not 
lacking  one  thing :  the  crowning  grace  of  religion 
is  wanting.  All  his  aims  and  aspirations  are 
high,  but  they  are  selfish;  all  bis  work  is  well  done, 
but  it  is  not  sanctified  by  a  prayerful  spirit.  The 
light  of  God's  love  is  shining  on  him ;  but  he 
heeds  it  not.  Ten  thousand  voices  are  tilling  him 
of  a  Father's  watchful  care ;  but  he  hears  them  not. 
His  own  soul  is  speaking  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  or  in  hours  of  weary  watchiog ;  but  th^  dm 
of  the  world  drowns  its  "still,  small  Voice." 
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What  seeketh  he  more  than  others,  and  what 
does  he  obtain?  Aoxions  dajs  and  sleepless 
nights  may  bring  him  mnch  renown,  mnch 
knowledge,  much  power ;  bat  can  these,  even  in 
their  full  possession,  give  the  happiness  for  which 
the  heart  is  asking?  Even  when  the  coveted 
prize  is  won,  is  it  as  beautiful  a  thing  in  itself, 
as  it  looked  to  be  in  the  dim  distance  ?  Ah, 
no!  This  is  not  the  whole  of  life;  and  many 
never  find  out  its  meaning.  Can  we  live  for  the 
body  alone,  or  for  the  niiod  alone,  when  the  soul, 
with  its  infinite  capacities,  and  the  future  world 
are  calling  to  us  to  work  ?  Can  we  be  satisfied 
with  mere  animal  enjoyment,  when  Ood  has 
made  us  in  his  own  image,  and  given  us  immor- 
tal powers?  Can  we  bind  our  thoughts  and 
desires  to  this  present  scene  of  our  existence, 
when  there  is  promised  tu  us  such  a  home  in 
Heavnn, — when  even  here  we  may  have  a  fore- 
taste of  that  blessed  home,  and  drink  from  the 
river  of  life  that  flows  through  the  city  of  God? 
We  thunk  Gud  that  he  has  opened  to  us  the 
fount  of  inspiration,  and  brought  to  our  ears 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Though  we  walk 
through  dark  shadows,  and  over  thorny  paths, 
we  will  not  fear;  for  tho  light  of  a  Father's 
countenance  is  shining  upon  us.  Though  encom- 
passed with  the  petty  pursuits  and  cares  of  this 
present  life,  we  will  still  keep  in  view  that  bet- 
ter, even  the  heavenlj^  lift,  which  is  to  be  re- 
vealed.  We  can  only  truly  live,  when  Christ  is 
formed  within  us, — the  hope  of  glory.  His 
spirit  is  a  living  poiner,  and  frees  us  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  Through  patience  and 
through  prayer,  through  duty  and  through  suf- 
fering, shull  we  find  the  true  objects  of  our  seek- 
ing; and  their  gain  shall  be  an  everlasting  re- 
ward. 


For  Friendi'  Int«tllg*nMr. 

Although  the  subject  of  slavery  in  these  Uni- 
ted States  is  attracting  more  attention  than  at 
any  previous  period, — still  the  iniquity  of  the 
system  appears  to  be  mnch  underrated  by  many; 
for  having  long  been  clothed  with  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  too  few  look  beneath  this  cloak.  But 
ia  slavery  less  unjnst,  less  tyrannical,  less  cruel, 
less  immoral  and  sinful,  for  its  legality  ?  No  ! 
The  law  may  be  made  a  means  of  enforcing  a 
greater  amount  of  oppression,  but  never  can  di- 
minish an  inalienable  right.  The  law  in  the  mat- 
ter of  slavery  is  an  agreement  of  oommnnities 
to  do  what  no  individual  has  a  moral  right  to 
do.  He  that  should,  without  the  protection  of 
law,  deprive  his  fellow-man  of  his  liberty  and 
earnings,  would,  by  all  classes,  be  deemed  a  ty- 
rant and  a  robber, — although  with  its  protection, 
he  is  only  a  slaveholder.  Thns  we  see  that  un- 
righteous acts  when  done  under  the  shield  of  law, 
are  considered  by  many  as  hardly  an  encroach- 
ment upon  justice  and  morality. 

InfluentiaJ  public  men  say  much  about  oonttita- 


tional  rights  and  State  rights,  but  how  little  of  tiie 
slave's  rights,  as  though  legislation  had  annihi- 
lated these,  when  the  iaet  is,  they  are  coexistent 
with  his  manhood. 

When  a  man's  liberty  and  rights  are  invaded 
contrary  to  law,  he  has  an  opportunity  for  re- 
dress ;  but  when  this  is  done,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  slave,  under  the  protection  of  law,  the  chances 
for  relief  are  exceedingly  slender. 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others,  have  made  it  a  disownable  of- 
fence to  bold  a  slave,  even  where  the  law  would 
protect  them  in  so  doing.  This  is  a  noble  stop 
in  reform,  but  it  is  not  all  that  is  called  for, 
when  we  see  that  in  other  oases  the  law  ia  per- 
mitted to  be  a  cover  for  the  countenance  and 
support  of  slavery. 

Although  some  professing  Christians  will  not 
hold  a  slave,  because  they  believe  that  no  man 
can  have  a  moral  right  of  ownership  in  man, 
yot  how  is  it  with  the  product  of  his  labor  ?  Do 
they  not,  with  little  exception,  unreservedly  pur- 
chase of  the  master  directly  or  indirectly,  the  pro- 
duct of  his  slave's  labor,  thereby  making  a  prao- 
tical  admission  of  the  Master's  valid  owner- 
ship? And  why,  but  because  the  law  and 
popular  opinion  denominates  him  the  true  own- 
er r  Suppose  the  master  offers  for  sale  stolen 
goods,  known  to  be  such  by  the  purchaser,  would 
not  such  purchase  be  highly  unjust  and  immo- 
ral ?  Yet  how  muoh  less  unjust  is  it  to  deprive  a 
man  of  a  portion  of  his  property,  than  to  de- 
prive him  of  that  and  his  liberty  forever? 

Is  not  this  positive  proof  that  slavery  is  not 
seen  in  its  true  character,  that  it  is  considered 
less  unjust  than  theft  and  robbery,  and  that  the 
iniquity  of  the  system  is  greatly  underrated  ? 
This  being  the  undeniable  fuct,  even  with  thoser 
religious  societies  who  are  foremost  in  their  tes- 
timony against  slavery,  how  deficient  must  be 
the  estimate  of  the  atrocity  of  slavery  by  a  whole 
community,  who  are  less  opposed  to  the  system. 
If  we  attempt  to  portray  the  character  of  slave- 
ry, it  exhibits  deformity  at  every  step ;  so  like- 
wise, if  we  look  into  the  practice  that  gives 
eonntenance  and  support  to  the  system,  this  is 
no  less  prominently  marked  with  inconsistency. 
For  instance,  the  Society  of  Friends  hold  war  to 
be  a  barbarous  practice,  prohibited  by  Chris- 
tianity, hepce  they  refuse  to  bear  arms,  although 
the  law  enjoins  it.  They  consider  such  law  as 
having  no  binding  authority ;  and  to  make  their 
testimony  consistent  and  of  greater  weight,  they 
decline  dealing  in  prize  goods.  This  is  as  it  should 
be. 

Now  slave-holding  is  a  species  of  warfare,  for 
it  is  the  exercise,  or  the  fear  of  superior  physi- 
cal force,  that  reduces  and  keeps  men  in  bondage. 
Hence,  to  countenance  slavery,  is  to  countenance 
war ;  a  war  of  the  worst  character ;  a  war  of  ag- 

I'  gression  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless. 
Again ;  if  dealing  in  goods  taken  in  var&re 
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is  countenancing  and  acknowledging  the  recti- 
tude of  war,  how  is  it  that  dealing  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  slave  labor  is  not  countenancing  and 
acknowledging  the  rectitude  of  slarery  ?  These 
remarks  are  not  made  with  a  design  to  censure 
Friends  aa  being  behind  other  professing  Chris- 
tians, in  their  testimony  against  slavery,  but 
rather  because  of  their  being  in  advance  of  them, 
and  to-iodnce  them,  and  all  others  professing 
the  Christian  name,  to  look  further  into  the  sub- 
ject, beneath  the  delusive  and  false  coloring  with 
which  it  has  so  long  been  clothed  by  popular 
opinion  and  by  law. 

Many  are  complaining  of  the  evils  of  slavery, 
and  justly  so,  for  the  nation  is  made  to  tremble 
under  the  weight  thereof;  but  these  evils  are 
only  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  system ;  slavery 
and  its  cviU  are  inseparable. 

Justice  is  the  best  policy,  aad  the  infalliblo 
antidote  for  slavery. 

Let  the  slaves'  rights  be  judged  of  and  re- 
garded upon  their  own  merits,  unembarrassed  by 
other  considerations;  this  would  remove  every 
obstacle,  to  the  termination  of  his  grievous  bon- 
dage— who  can  do  less  than  this,  and  feel  them- 
selves approved  by  Him,  who  beholds  all  his 
children  with  an  impartial  eye.  D.  I. 

•  ,  IhUcheu  Co.  N.  Y.,  22d  o/Ul  mo.,  1856. 


Vor  Pflead*'  Inl«ltt|i*ncer. 

Friend  Moobe, — I  clip  the  following  from  a 
late  Cincinnati  paper,  and  it  carries  out  so  efiPec- 
tually,  the  spirit  of  religion,  as  professed  by 
Friends,  that  I  thought  it  would  probably  find 
room  in  "Friends'  Intelligencer." 
Truly  thine, 

C.  M.  T. 
2nd  mo.  nth,  1856. 

HATS  OFF   IN  COURT. 

Friend  Levi  Coffin  appeared  in  the  U.  S. 
Court  Rooms,  Friday,  during  the  trial  of  the  fugi- 
tives, and  stood  as  Quakers  are  accustomed  to, 
with  bis  bat  on.  A  very  officious  special  Mar- 
shal, employed  for  this  occasion  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving order  and  the  Union,  regarding  this  as 
an  insult  to  the  U.  S.  and  to  himself  as  her 
representative,  approached  Friend  Coffin  and  de- 
manded imperatively  that  he  should  uncover 
before  him  and  commissioner  Pendcry. 

Friend  C.  explained  that  he  meant  no  disre- 
spect, but  it  was  the  custom  of  their  people.  It 
would  not  do.  The  brave  special  Marshal  raised 
his  cane  and  knocked  the  offending  broad  brim 
on  the  floor.  Friend  (1.  paid  no  attention  to 
this,  but  remained  motionless.  In  a  little  while 
the  Marshal  returned,  picked  up  the  hat  and 
handed  it  to  Levi,  who  took  no  notice  of  it  what- 
ever, and  the  Manlial  deposited  it  on  a  table. 
But  the  brave  Marshal  was  not  at  ease,  and 
shortly  after  this  bo  returned,  took  the  hat  and 
placed  it  very  gently  on  Levi's  head,  and   the 


last  we  saw  of  Friend  Coffin  he  stood  there  with 
his  hat  on,  looking  as  coolly  on  the  proceedings 
as  though  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  disturb 
his  equanimity. 


For  Frieodi*  lolelltgeneer. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  BENJAMIN  BUSH  CONCERNINO 

JAMES   SIMPSON. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  James  Simp- 
son, as  expressed  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  The  character 
of  the  doctor  is  exemplified  in  the  ardor  of  his 
ceal,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  solicitude  that 
mankind  might  be  redeemed  from  the  crime  of 
war,  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  slavery,  and 
above  all,  the  ruinous  effects  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  remarks  were  made  to  Isaac  Parry, 
who  met  with  Dr.  Rush  in  Philadelphia,  soon  after 
the  death  of  James  Simpson,  which  occurred  In 
the  early  part  of  Fourth  month  1811. 

The  account  is  taken  from  memory,  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  and  though  all 
the  expressions  may  not  be  delivered  verbatim, 
nor  all  that  was  said  recorded  in  the  following 
account,  yet  it  is  believed  to  be  a  tummary,  sub^ 
stantislly  correct.  The  doctor  has  been  repre- 
sented as  being  under  considerable  emotion,  while 
giving  expression  to  his  feelings  on  the  occasion  ; 
idcep  concern  was  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
his  eye  flashed  with  ardor,  and  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  emotion,  so  that  the  white  powder  on 
his  locks  fell  on  his  shoulders.  The  account  is 
as  follows  :— 

<<  "  Being  in  Philadelphia,  I  met  with  Doctor 
Benjamin  Rush ;  he  a.sked  me  about  the  death  of 
James  Simpson,  which  bad  recently  occurred. 
He  said  he  knew  him,  that  he  was  a  Cbrutian,  a 
Philosopher,  and  a  Divine,  and  all  of  God 
Almighty's  making.  That  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Christian  philosophers  in  the  land.  That 
he  aided  him  in  the  concern  respecting  spirituous 
liquors."  He  then  inquired,  "  how  are  you 
(Friends)  coming  on  in  relation  to  that  concern  ?"  . 
I  answered,  that  I  thought  we  were  advancing 
slowly ;  that  I  believed  his  Essays  on  that  sub- 
ject were  doing  much  good.  He  replied,  "  I 
cannotexpress  the  gratitude  I  feel  to  your  society. 
You  were  the  first  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
to  raise  a  testimnny  against  wars  and  fightings 
and  the  destruction  of  your  follow  men.  In  this 
your  names  will  stand  eternally  Recorded  in  the 
annals  of  light." 

"  And  you  were  the  first  to  raii^e  a  testimony 
against  enslaving  your  fellow  men,  in  this  your 
names  will  stand  also  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
light." 

"  And  you  were  the  first  of  all  the  families  of 
the  earth,  to  raise  a  testimony  against  the  manu- 
facturing, selling  and  using  spirituous  liquors,  a 
concern  of  greater  consequence,  and  of  more  aw- 
ful importance,  than  both  of  the  others  ;  and  I 
believe  the  greatest  that  affects  the  human  fumily. 
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Bat  I  am  afraid  that  even  in  this  the  crown  will 
be  taken  from  your  heads,  and  given  to  those 
that  may  be  better  than  you,  (query,  why  thie 
fear  ?)  becauae  yoa  have  been  favored  to  aee  this 
evil  in  all  its  oonBcquencea  and  magnitude,  and 
hsTO  not  met  it  with  the  zeal  and  diligence  the 
subject  required.  You  would  disown  a  member 
for  accepting  an  office  in  the  militia,  or  for  train- 
ing with  them,  though  no  person  was  injured 
thereby :  yet  yon  have  among  yon  those  that 
distill,  import,  and  sell  intoxicating  liquors ; 
bringing  it  by  quantities  into  your  neighborhoods 
and  retailing  it  without  discrimiuatiou  to  the  in- 
habitants, even  among  the  inebriates,  thereby 
increasing  drunkenness,  and  confusion,  causing 
much  misery,  and  mnking  many  widows  and 
fatherless  children,  and  leaving  them  in  destitu- 
tion and  waut."  JosBFH  Foulkk. 
GwyneAd,  \*t  mo.  2Bih,  1856. 


THE    BROTHERHOOD    OF   MAN. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions is  the  equality  of  man.  That  there  should 
be  no  distinctions  of  rank,  that  rich  and  poor 
should  be  the  same  before  the  law,  and  that  the 
law  itself  should  be  enacted  by  representatives 
chosen  by  the  whole  community,  are  paramount 
principles  with  the  free  commonwealths  of  this 
American  Union. 

Too  many  persons,  however,  ignore  the  true 
origin  of  these  doctrines.  It  is  neither  to  Jeffer- 
son, nor  to  the  war  of  independence,  nor  to  the 
town  government  of  New  England,  nor  even  to 
our  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  asdifferent  thewists  have 
asserted,  that  we  owe  this  general  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the  equality  of  man.  The  fathers  of  our 
liberty  only  re-asserted  a  great  principle  which  had 
been  preached,  centuries  before,  among  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Judea  ;  for  it  is  to  the  teachings 
of  Christianity,  as  recorded  at  first  band,  in  the 
four  Giispels,  that  we  owe  this  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  man.  Nowhere  is  the  brother- 
hood of  our  race — the  essential  equality  of  all 
humanity  in  sufferings,  in  duties,  in  destiny,  and 
in  a  common  claim  for  sympathy — so  fully  or  so 
eloquently  set  forth,  as  in  the  parables  and  ser- 
mons of  the  Great  Teacher. 

In  this  particular,  Christianity  holds  a  pre- 
eminence over  all  other  religions,  which  alone 
ought  to  establish  its  divine  origin.  Neither  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  nor  the  theology  of 
Egypt  taught  this  brotherhood  of  man  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  Brabminism  is  the  faith  which,  of 
all  others,  draws  the  lines  of  caste  most  strictly. 
The  intellectual  Greeks  and  the  law-abiding 
Romans  were  equally  oblivious  of  this  vitalizing 
principle.  The  great  pbilosophers'of  antiquity, 
amid  all  their  speculations,  never  realized  that 
the  -beggar  and  the  slave  were  as  fully  men  as 
the  orator,  the  statesman  or  the  king.  That  be- 
lief in  the  essential  brotherhood  of  the  race  which 
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wealth  inspires  contempt,  and  the  pride  of  place 
Mvakeng  reseatment.  They  are  hitman  follies, 
and  are  punished  by  haman  meaaures:  but  the 
pride  of  intellect,  wherein  the  gifted  wars  with 
the  Giver,  is  a  crime  which  the  dread  Creator 
has  reserved  for  speoial  retribution. — Lieut. 
Lynch' t  Dead  Sea. 
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PHIL/^DELPHIA,  SECOND  MONTH  33, 1856. 

The  Essay  of  oar  friend  D.  L,  published  id 
the  present  number,  has  awakened  a  trun  of  ra> 
flections  on  the  beautiful  anabgy  which  exists 
between  the  two  great  lights  in  the  firaiament  of 
our  solar  system,  and  those  greater  lights  which 
are  given  to  illuminate  the  mind  of  man,  reaton 
and  revelation.  It  has  pleased  oar  Heavenly 
Father  so  to  constitute  us,  that  both  these  are 
neceseaty  for  our  guidance ;  and  it  appears  also 
to  be  oonsistent  with  His  wisdom,  in  the  distai- 
bution  of  his  gifts,'  to  eall  some  into  a  field  of 
labor  which  may  appear  to  other  sincere  minds 
as  calculated  to  exalt  the  reasoning  faculty  above 
that  brighter  and  more  warming  influenoe  from 
which  it  reeeivea  its  light.  Yet  there  is  ofien 
no  ground  for  this  fear.  Those  who  apprehend 
themselves  called  upon  to  hold  np  the  great 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  more  abstract 
form,  and  to  point  out  the  inoonsistency  of  oar 
practices  with  these  prineiples,  may  be  equally 
under  the  influence  of  that  power  whioh  eon- 
strains  others  to  appeal  morb  immediately  to  that 
light  in  tho  conscience  whioh  redeems  from  evil, 
and  to  beseech  us  by  appeals  to  the  affections 
rather  than  the  reason,  to  be  reoonoiled  to  G-od. 

The  mission  of  those  first  alluded  to,  is  often 
not  recognised  until  after  the  troths  they  have 
advocated  are  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
community  in  whioh  they  labored ;  yet  this  labor 
is  never  lost ;  the  ptMic  reoso*  has  been  en- 
lightened, and  as  conscientious  conviction  gone- 
rally  operates  in  regard  to  those  things  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  right  or 
wrong,  these  may  surely  be  regarded  aa  among 
that  number  who  have  aided  in  turning  many 
to  righteousness,  to  whom  the  promise  is,  they 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 


In  the  44tb  and  45th  numbers  of  the  present 
volume,  we  published  an  Essay  by  Samuel  M. 
Janney,  "  on  the  truo  grounds  of  religious  unity, 


addressed  to  all  who  profess  the  principles  of 
Friends."  This  essay  was  written  under  a  feel- 
ing of  religions  concern,  and  oontuns  much  that 
is  suggestive  to  all  who  profess  the  prineiples  of 
Friends.  It  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  may  bo  obtained  at  the  book  store  of 
T.  £.  Chapman,  No.  1  South  Fifth  Street,  or  of 
C.  6.  Henderson  &  Co.,  comer  of  Fifth  and 
Arch  Streets. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  at  Upper  Greenwich,  N. 
J.,  on  4ih  day  the  13th  inst.,  Joshua  Haimbs,  a 
member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting,  uged  52 
years. 

,  at  12  o'clock  on  the  nisEht  of  the  4th  inst., 
CLAaA,  eldest  dan^hter  of  S.  Fivber  and  Caroline 
A.  Corlies,  in  the  4th  year  of  her  ase ;  and  at  the 
same  houron  the  Uth  mat.,  their  infint son  Samuei. 
RowLAMD,  aged  5  months.  Both  of  disease  of  the 
brain. 

'— ,  on  the  34th  of  llth  mo.  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  daughter,  Rebecca  J,  Mason,  Indiana, 
Joseph  Johkson,  formerly  of  New  Garden,  Chesior 
County,  Pa.,  aged  85  years. 

,  on  first  day,  lOth  inpt.,  CbBMurr  Biddui^ 

a  member  and  elder  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  78Ui  year  of  his  age. 

This  esteemed  friend  was  an  example  of  up- 
rightness, integrity,  and  moderation  throughout  a 
long  life.  For  the  last  few  years,  bis  health  was 
very  feeble,  and  for  several  months  previous  to  his 
decease,  he  was  unable  to  mingle  much  with  his 
friends  in  their  religious  assemblies.  He  was 
mostly  able  to  be  about  his  house,  and  on  the 
mornmg  of  his  death,  reeling  his  end  approaohing, 
he  sent  for  his  children  and  took  an  ueeiionate 
leave  of  his  family.  After  this,  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  released,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine 
Will,  repeating  the  language  of  Simeon,  "  Now 
lettest  thou,  thy  servant,  depart  in  peace,"  and 
soon  after,  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

— ,  On  the  morning  of  the  17ih  inst ,  Rdmchd 
P.,  infant  son  of  Martha  W.  Bacon,  aged  about  5 
weeks. 


IHX  OONDUOTINQ  P0WKR8  OT  METALB. 

Electricians  agree  in  considering  that  silver, 
copper,  and  gold,  are  the  best,  platinum,  palladi- 
um, and  iron,  the  worst  conductors.  The  resist- 
ance in  the  latter  offer  such  great  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  the  current,  that  on  completing 
the  circuit  they  become  intensely  red  or  white 
hot,  while  silver  or  copper  remain  cold.  Sir  H. 
Davy,  after  numerous  experiments  on  the  eon- 
ducting  powers  of  metals,  taking  copper  at  100, 
makes  that  of  silver  109.1,  gold  72.7,  lead  69.1, 
platinum  18.2,  palladium  16.4,  iron  14.6.  The 
better  the  conductor  the  less  the  resistance,  and 
consequently  greater  the  power.  A  chun  formed 
of  long  links  of  silver  and  platinum,  placed  alter- 
nately, when  connected  with  the  battery,  the 
platinum  glows  with  a  white  heat,  the  silver 
links  remaining  cold. 
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KZTRAor  or.  A  LEmsB  raoM  a  cobbksponobnt 

IN   EUROPE. 

Gontuned  from  page  785* 
Flqbiiioi.  Italt,  I3th  mo.  Iftb,  18SS. 
After  leaving  St.  Bernard,  ve  proceeded  to- 
wards Turin,  the  e«{ntal  of  Sardinia,  which  is 
more  like  a  city  than  anything  we  have  seen 
since  we  left  Paris.  It  isoomparatiTelynew,  and 
prettily  laid  oat.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  has  been  absent  from 
home,  and  he  a'rired  just  in  time  ta  soe  the  peo- 
ple by  thoas  nds  awaiting  his  retnrn  with  Tarious 
emblems  of  welcome.  The  whole  soene  exhibit- 
ed the  town,  the  people  and  the  soldiery  in  their 
best  dress,  and  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  masses,  as  well  as  the  aristocracy.  The 
grape  is  cultirated  all  along  the  valleys  of  this 
region,  and  is  made  into  wine,  as  cider  is  made 
on  our  farms,  at  home,  but  the  people  are  squalid 
looking  until  we  reaoh  the  visinity  of  Tnrin,  and 
the  plain  on  which  it  stands.  There  was  some- 
thing pleasing  iath^  appearance  of  the  peasantry^ 
that  came  under  our  notice.  As  we  rode  along 
in  our  private  conveyance,  we  psfsad  through  a 
little  village,  nestled  under  a  high  hill,  damp 
and  thriftless,  where  wore  poor,  undeveloped 
peasantry,  with  the  charactrrMtio  goitre  of  the 
country  protruding  from  the  necks  of  many  of 
them,  and  yet  they  stood  about,  as  we  passed, 
and  had  an  unusual  tidy  appearance.  While 
we  stopped  here,  a  procession  of  Catholic  devo- 
tees made  their  appearance  at  the  village  church, 
and  as  they  halted,  the  little  bell  in  the  tower 
welcomed  their  entranoe.  It  was  the  great  day 
for  celebrating  the  enunciation  of  the  Pope's 
new  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  Virgin.  It  was 
the  first  anniversary,  and  the  only  time  that 
Catholios,  the  world  over,  had  oongregated  for 
such  a  fete.  Rome  had  her  gorgeous  wealth, 
her  fatted  Pope,  and  her  gay  priesthmd,  and  so  had 
Paris,  and  Tjondon,  and  Philadelphia,  aU  but  the 
Pope ;  but  these  poor  villagers  had  come  out 
irom  their  dirty  homes,  and  put  on  their  very 
best  to  commemorato  the  day.  About  200 
women  were  all  dressed  in  white,  with  white 
'kerchiefs  or  veils  thrown  over  their  heads,  and 
falling  in  a  point  between  the  shoulders.  Four 
young  virgitu  also  in  white,  with  blue  sarkes  or 
beads  about  the  waist,  bore  on  their  shoulders 
at  the  head  of  the  group,  a  gilded  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  also  covered  with  a  white  veil,  and 
carried  it  to  the  altar  of  the  chapel.  The  women 
took  the  centre  of  the  building  and  the  men  the 
sides.  Their  faces  were  weather-beaten,  and 
their  eyes  lacked  lively  and  expressive  intelli- 
gence, which  made  the  clean  white  of  their  ap- 
parel in  strange  contrast.  A  short  ceremony 
ended  the  performance  and  we  drove  away,  but 
the  roads  and  villages  were  rendered  lively  by 
the  holiday.  But  we  must  leave  Tnrin  for 
(>enoa,  where  we  arrived  by  rail-road  after  a  ride 
of  four  hours.  We  reached  the  hotel  in  the 
evening,  and  next  morning  found  tihe  Mediter- 


ranean before  our  window,  rolling  with  laughter 
at  the  bright  day  which  had  risen  upon  her, 
while  the  winds  from  the  mountains  came  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  snows  wo  had  just  left.  This  ia 
ealled  the  city  of  palaces,  but  the  palaces  have 
the  appearance  of  prisons,  or  forbidd  ing  fortresses. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  without  side  walks,  the 
houses  heavy  and  tall,  and  all  the  windows  of  the 
first  floor  covered  with  iron  grating.  They  are 
doubtless  richly  ornamented  within,  but  are  any- 
thing bat  elegant  without.  We  have  seen  pretty 
tborunghly,  Paris,  London,  Dublin,  Edinbarg, 
and  ether  citiex,  but  nowhere  in  our  opinion,  is 
there  any  one  that  equals  Philadelphia  in  good 
tasta^  and  general  appearanoe  of  thrift  and  style. 
The  churches  are  the  costly  buildings  of  Europe. 
In  Genoa  there  are  some  splendid  churches,  and 
in  most  of  them,  woishippers  may  generally  be 
seen  from  6  o'clock  A.  M.  till  sunset,  setting  or 
kneeling  in  sihnce  befi.ra  the  crucifix.  At  certain 
honn  every  day,  tho  priests  officiate.  From 
Oenoa  we  took  steamer  for  Leghorn,  being  for 
the  time  in  the  hands)  of  the  government. 
Our  passports  were  taken  from  us,  before  we 
toot*  passage  in  the  boat,  and  not  delivered 
to  ns  again  till  we  reached  out  hotel.  Oar 
luggage  was  also  thoroughly  examined,  after  a 
short  stay  in  this  city  we  took  rail  road  for  Pisa, 
on  our  way  to  Florence.  In  half  an  hour  we 
reached  Pisa,  where  we  stopped  a  few  hours  to 
see  the  great  Cathedral,  Baptisiry,  and  leaning 
tower.  The  latter  is  written  about  as  a  great 
wonder,  and  from  our  childhood,  we  have  seen 
pictures  of  it,  and  thought  it  marvellous.  We 
examined  it  thoroughly,  and  ascended  to  the 
very  top.  They  say  it  leans  over  fourteen  feet« 
but  there  does  not  appear  much  danjger  of  its 
falling,  neither  is  there  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  stand,  as  long  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
some  distance  within  the  base,  and  the  upper 
side  is  built  with  heavier  stones  than  the  lower, 
At  the  top,  there  are  seven  bells  of  different 
sises,  the  heaviest  on  the  upper  side.  Tho 
church  is  magnificent,  and  they  profess  to  show 
many  remarkable  things,  among  which  is  the 
reputed  skull  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  Paul 
sat  as  a  student  Wo  did  not  see  the  skull,  be- 
lieving it  just  as  likely  to  have  belonged  to  some 
one  else.  At  Genoa,  they  profess  to  have  a 
chain  in  one  of  the  obarches,  which  was  worn 
by  John  the  Baptist  previous  to  his  ezecntion. 
This  we  saw,  and  concluded  it  was  just  as  proba- 
ble to  have  been  the  trace  chain  of  some  Hebrew 
farmer.  Why  it  should  be  there,  and  the  head 
of  so  great  a  counsellor  at  so  little  a  place  aa 
Pisa,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  From 
Pisa,  we  oame  to  this  far  famed  city,  and  on  en- 
tering the  gate  were  again  examined  by  the 
officers  stationed  there  for  the  purpose.  This 
system  of  knowing  and  recording  strangers  is 
very  curious.  The  city  is  divided  into  distriots, 
over  which  is  an  officer,  who  receives  every  night 
from  every  household  within  his  limitS|   die 
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nl  families.  These  are  sent  to  a  central  office, 
where  thoj  are  recorded  alphabetirally,  and 
when  strangers  leave,  their  destination  is  pat 
upon  a  book.  On  calling  at  the  office,  the  day 
after  our  arrival,  wo  found  our  names,  our 
hotels,  and  tho  number  of  our  rooms,  all  regis- 
tered. The  far  famed  beautiful  Florence  and 
its  sunny  clime  may  be  briefly  descanted  upon. 
On  our  first  llanding  in  the  Tuscan  state  of  which 
Florence  is  the  capital,  the  clouds  and  sky  were 
dark  and  threatening  with  storms,  and  little 
angry  spits  of  snow  came  about  us  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  though  we  have  had  clear  days  since, 
we  witnessed  the  busy  laborers  with  their  little 
oarts,  hauling;  ice  from  the  pondt  to  the  ice-  house 
of  the  grand  Duke  I  can  asssure  yon  that  a 
great  deal  which  has  bren  said  about  Italy  is 
poetical.  Our  tourists  have  been  men  of  a  cer- 
tain caste  of  mind  to  see  the  beautiful  in  history, 
to  study  poets  and  sculptors,  and  they  have 
overlooked  realities,  in  their  fanciful  concep- 
tions of  the  Ideal;  Then  again  many  of  nor 
notions  of  Italy  have  been  derived  from  British 
writers,  with  whom  at  home  sunshine  is  about 
as  rare  comparatively  speaking,  as  roses  in  nin- 
ter.  These  may  be  found  in  garden  spots  and 
sweet  places,  and  so  may  the  son  in  Britain. 
The  fact  is,  there  is  no  country  like  ours  for  in- 
telligent people  (the  masses  I  mean,)  for  variety 
and  beauty  of  scenery  and  climate,  and  for  abton- 
dant  natural  resonrces.  To  our  taste  Florence 
ia  not  a  beautiful  city.  There  are  but  few  side 
walks,  and  the  houses  all  have  the  same  prison 
appearance  as  described  at  Genoa.  The  govfim- 
ment  ix  administered  by  a  Grand  Duke  who  is 
an  hereditary  incunibent  of  the  throne,  and  it  is 
said  he  and  the  priests  manage  the  people.  In 
most  European  towns,  the  prominent  people  to 
be  found  in  tho  streets,  are  priests  and  soldiers. 
Here  they  are  very  numerous ;  on  great  occa- 
sions, the  churches  are  protected  and  guarded 
by  the  military,  and  the  priests  (in  their  turn 
^ard  the  soldiery,  by  the  influence  they  exert 
in  the  affairs  of  government.  There  is  an  insti- 
tution here  called  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  1  Thoy 
are  divided  into  companies,  and  it  is  their  d«ty 
to  attend  to  the  necessities  of  strangers,  and  of 
all  who  require  needful  oaro.  Last  summer  the 
cholera  raged  here,  and  they  were  much  occupied. 
At  their  head  quarters  is  a  large  bell,  and  when 
it  rings,  the  division  on  duty  repair  to  the  Rpot 
in  the  event  of  any  accident.  Yesterday  a  Iboy 
was  run  over  in  the  street,  and  upon  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  be  was  promptly  cared  for.  Of  course 
the  people  know  where  the  Retreat  is,  and  in 
ease  of  accident  are  carried  there.  They  are 
about  500  in  number,  and  I  believe  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  hospital. 

We  visited  the  Lunatic  Asylum  containing 
500  inmates,  and  a  wretched  spectacle  it  was. 
There  were  flfty  women  iu  one  room,  all  of  them 
violent,   and_,  secured   so  that  they   could  not 


number  and  names  of  the  inmates  of  their  seve- 
use  their  hands.  Some  of  them  wore  tied  in 
chains.  I  suggested  to  the  physician,  through 
an  interpreter,  that  they  needed  freedom  from 
bonds,  kind  words,  and  comfortable  private  apart- 
ments, such  as  insane  people  had  in  America, 
and  that  they  then  would  be  less  trouble.  He 
thought  it  would  not  do  for  Italy.  One  poor 
creature  came  to  me  manacled  and  wretched,  vo- 
ciferating incomprehensible  sounds,  and  looking 
fire  from  her  very  eyes. 

I  pattod  her  gently  on  the  shoulder,  smiled, 
and  uttered  a  few  broken  words  in  French  which 
she  seemed  to  understand— her  countenance  be- 
came tranquil,  and  we  parted  with  pleasant  looks. 
I  expressed  to  the  doctor  my  conviction  that 
such  treatment  should  be  carried  out  to  its  full- 
est extent.  He  was  kind  and  attentive,  but  did 
not  seem  to  see  the  necessity  of  adopiing  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  treatment.  The  entire  building 
was  covered  with  tiling  for  floors,  and  no  fire  or 
carpet  was  found  within  it  except  in  the  kitchen. 
The  doctor  said  the  house  was  built  several  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  the  people  knew  nothing 
about  warming  or  ventilating.  J.  P. 

BTEPHEN   ORELLET. 
[OoBtlnnni  horn  p*ce  T8S  ] 

In  the  year  1800,  Stephen  Qrellet  made  an 
extensive  tour  through  the  Southern  States,  as 
far  as  Georgia,  then  the  limit  of  our  confederacy. 
At  that  time,  an  expedition  into  those  regions 
was  difficult  and  dangerons.  He  rode  on  horse- 
back, and  often  slept  out  at  night,  and  was  some- 
times for  days  without  convenient  food.  He  and 
his  companion  adopted  the  Indian  habit  of 
tightening  the  waist  with  a  belt,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  gnawings  of  hunger.  Some  person  hav- 
ing presented  to  Stephen  Grellet  some  dried 
rattlesnakes,  as  a  curiosity,  he  gave  them  to  his 
companion,  who  was  glad  to  eat  them.  Many 
interesting  adventures  are  said  to  have  occurred 
on  this  journey;  butas  no  account  was  published, 
the  writer  is  nnabie  to  give  any  particulars. 

In  the  following  year,  1)^01,  Stephen  Grellet 
travelled  through  New  England,  and  into  Canada, 
doing  the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  and  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  He  thus  surveyed 
our  whole  country  from  north  to  south,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  and  his  large  soul  re- 
ceived impressions  of  tho  greatness  of  its  des- 
tiny, which  grew  with  his  years,  and  which  he 
ever  loved  to  contemplate  in  connection  with  the 
spread  of  pure  religion  throughout  our  borders 
and  the  worid. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  discourse  like  this,  to 
give  a  connected  narrative  of  all  the  labors  of 
this  good  man's  life.  That,  indeed,  is  the  work 
of  a  biographer.  All  that  can  be  attempted  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  is  to  take  a  general 
glance  at  some'  of  the  prominent  incidents  in  our 
departed  friend's  labors. 
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While  residing  in  New  York,  be  attended  the 
meeting  held  in  Pearl  Street,  where  his  ministry 
'was  acceptable  and  edifying.  He  was  married, 
in  1804,  to  Rebecca  Collins,  a  eister  of  our  re- 
spected townsman,  Thomas  Collins. 

In   1807,  he  embarked  for  Marseilles,  on  a 
religious   visit  to   Friends  and   others  in  the 
southern  part  of  France.     An  interesting  inci- 
dent occurred  on  the  passage.     After  the  ship 
had    entered    the    Mediterranean,    a  craft    of 
Algerino  pirates  was  discovered  bearing  down 
upon  them.     The  captain  and  crew  were  greatly 
excited  and   alarmed ;   but  Stephen   GrelTet  re- 
tained the  utmost  composure  of  mind  and   trust 
in  God,  having  a  secret  feeling  that  the  Lord's 
name   would  be  magnified.     The  pirates  drew 
near  and  boarded  the  vessel,  overpowering  the 
feeble  crew  without  resistance.     Just  as  they 
were  about  to  transfer  them  in  chains  to  the  other 
vessel,  and  to  seize  upon  the  cargo  and  valuables 
of  the  passengers,  the  sun  went  down  below  the 
horizon,  and  a  British  man-ofwar,  which  had 
hitherto  been  hid  in  the  sun's  rays,  was  seen  in 
the  di:>tanoe.     The  pirates  immediately  harried 
aboard  of  their  own  vessel,  and  the   American 
ship  was  thus  saved.     Stephen  Grellet  often  al- 
laded  to  this  remarkable  providence,  and  at  a 
private  opportunity  he  once  made  a  forcible  ap- 
plication of  it  to  some   veteran  Friends,  whose 
minds  seemed  to  need  encouragement. 

In  1812,  Stephen  Grellet  felt  moved  by  the 
Spirit  to  undertake  areligious  journey  to  Europe, 
and  he  sailed  for  England.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  his  request,  for 
the  poor  of  Spitalfields.  An  immense  audience 
thronged  the  house,  and  many  persons  were  com- 
pelled to  stand.  Svilliam  Allen  says,  in  his 
diary,  "  Dear  Stephen,  though  at  first  interrupted 
by  the  noise,  was  favored  to  deliver  a  very  im- 
pressive address,  and  stood  about  an  hour  and  a 
half."  He  aft^wards  engaged  in  supplication. 
William  Foster  and  Elizabeth  Fry  also  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  large  concourse  appeared  in- 
terested and  grateful,  4ind  separated  in  a  remark- 
ably quiet  manner,  contrary  to  the  apprehensions 
^of  some,  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  assem- 
bling a  crowd  of  persons  of  that  description. 

In  January,  1813,  Stephen  Grellet  wis  favored 
with  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  famous  New- 
gate prison.  In  company  with  William  Foster, 
Wm.  Allen,  and  J.  Smith,  he  was  allowed  to 
visit  four  prisoners  who  were  to  be  executed  early 
in  the  following  week.  This  visit  was  the  occa- 
sion of  turning  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  Fry 
to  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
prisoners.  Stephen  Grellet  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  her  mind,  in  a  tender,  personal  ad- 
dress, this  noble  work  of  philanthropy.  After 
a  remarkable  visit  to  the  women  in  Newgate, 
where  they  witnessed  wretchedness  and  degradv 
tion  not  to  be  described  (many  almost  devoid  of 
clothing,  and  children  born  in  prison,  who  had 


never  worn  a  garment,)  Stephen  Grellet,  being 
under  appointment  to  dine  with  Elizabeth  Fry, 
laid  their  case  before  her,  and  told  her  that 
something  mnst  be  immediately  done.  This 
was  a  help  in  turning  her  attention  to  that  pecu- 
liar channel  of  great  usefulness.  She  took  im- 
mediate measures  for  the  present  relief  of  the 
prisoners,  and  although  for  some  years  she  was 
deterred  by  oircnmstances  from  a  full  dedication 
to  the  great  work,  she  gave  herself  heartily  np 
to  it  when  the  right  time  arrived,  and  the  results 
are  before  the  world. 

Stephen  Grellet  afterwards  preached  to  the 
prisoners  of  Newgate,  in  an  atmosphere  of  dread- 
ful odor,  truly  symbolical  of  moral  corruption. 
But  it  was  his  custom  to  go  cheerfully  whertiver 
God  called  him. 

.Whilst  in  England,  Stephen  Grellet  visited  the 
Danish  and  Norwegian  prisoners  of  war,  who 
were  confined  in  a  convict  ship.  A  religions 
meeting  was  held  on  the  quarter-deck,  which  the 
officers  attended ;  and  a  precious  opportunity  of 
preaching  and  prayer  was  here  enjoyed.  Some 
of  these  convicts,  already  favorable  to  the  prin- 
ciples (lif  Friends,  were  led,  on  their  return  to 
Norway,  to  establish  a  meeting  of  the  Society. 

From  England,  Stephen  Grellet  passed  over 
to  the  Continent,  and  made  a  missionary  excur- 
sion into  Germany.  At  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  he 
reported  that  "  some  thousands  of  pious  persons 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Munich  were  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  vital  religion,  ' 
and  tho  ineffieaoy  of  mero  forms,"  and  "  had  the 
circnlation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  much  at 
heart.'"*  On  this  tour,  he  went  as  far  as  Geneva, 
where  he  held  Christian  intercourse  with  Pro- 
fessor Pictet  and  other  brethren  in  the  Lord. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  incident  is  related 
of  Stephen  Grellet  on  returning  from  bis  mission.. 
Whilst  travelling  thnmgh  Germany  in  an  open 
wagon,  with  a  loose  board  seat,  over  roads  which 
had  been  cut  deeply  by  the  heavy  artillery  wagons, 
and  then  frozen  over  so  as  to  be  almost  impass- 
ably rough,  hel  arrived  at  Pyrmont,  where  he 
thought  it  best  to  stop  and  to  hold  a  religions 
meeting.  Wishing  an  interpreter,  he  was  di- 
rected to  a  little  lad,  who  modestly  undertook  to 
do  the  best  he  conld,  and  who  proved  on  this, 
and  many  subsequent  occasions,  remarkably 
fitted  for  the  task.  This  German  boy  became, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  a  Christian,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  eminent  ministrrs  among  the  Friends. 
In  1846,  thirty-two  years  after  the  incident  above 
related,  the  German  minister  came  to  America 
on  a  Christian  mission,  and  hastened  to  Burling- 
ton, to  visit  one  whom  he  loved  as  an  Apostle 
and  father.  He  went  with  Stephen  Grellet  to 
his  mid-week  meeting,  where,  in  the  course  of  a 
sermon,  he  paid  to  his  aged  friend  the  following 
tribute  :  "  1  came  to  this  place  without  any  ex- 

*  Allen's  Memoirs,  i,  159,  163. 
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peotation  of  meetinfi;  yon  on  sncb  an  occasion  as 
the  present,  having  simply  come  to  make  a  visit 
of  Christian  and  grateful  alTection  to  a  beloved 
fitiend  and  father  in  the  Truth,  who,  manj  jrears 
ago,  when  in  the  constraining  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel on  a  virit  to  my  native  land,  was  made  in- 
strumental in  finding  me  out,  a  poor  wanderer, 
as  a  lost  sheep  from  the  fold,  and  in  taming  me 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan,  I  humbly  trust,  unto  my  God." 

Stephen  Orcllet  returned  from  the  Continent 
to  England  in  April,  1814.  His  journey  had 
been  undertaken  in  one  of  the  most  trying  years, 
ibr  a  traveller,  that  could  have  been  selected.  In 
1813,  the  Allied  powers  of  Europe  had  combined 
against  Napoh  on,  and  war  wss  raging  on  a  fright- 
ful scale.  The  great  battles  of  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  had  been  fought :  and  the  Allies  were 
now  advancing  upon  Paris.  But  in  doing  his 
Master's  work,  Stephen  Grellet  shrank  not  from 
self-denial  or  danger  of  any  kind. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  arrived  in  England  from  Paris,  on  June 
6th,  1814  ;  and  the  Friends  determined  to  pre- 
sent to  them  in  person  respectful  addressM.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  very  much  hurried,  and  the 
only  opportunity  tho  deputation  of  Friends  had 
to  see  him  was  in  the  passage  through  which  he 
was  to  pass  to  his  carriage.  "  Stephen  Grellet 
had  only  time  to  say  a  few  words  in  Freaeh,  and  I 
on  adverting  to  some  of  the  Society  in  his  do- 
minions  and  to  the  Society's  testimony  against 
war,  the  King  observed  that  they  were  excellent 
people,  but  without  waiting  for  the  oooclusion 
of  the  sentence,  said, '  war  was  necessary  to  pro- 
cure peace.'"* 

The  interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Alexander  I,  was  more  leisurely  and  satitfactory. 
The  interview  lasted  ^bont  an  hour,  during  which 
%  great  many  subjects  were  adverted  to.  The 
Emperor  stood  the  whole  time.  He  conversed 
with  Stephen  Grellet  in  French,  about  his  own 
personal  temptations  as  emperor;  and  then,  as 
William  Allen  relates,  "  Our  dear  friend,  S. 
Grellet,  under  the  pressure  of  Gospel  love,  ad- 
dressed a  few  sentences  to  him  in  French.  The 
Emperor,  pressing  S.  Grellet's  hands  with  both 
of  bis,  was  much  contrited,  and  with  tears  in  bis 
eyes,  said,  '  These,  your  words,  are  a  aweet  cor- 
dial to  my  soul ;  they  will  long  be  engraved  upon 
my  heart ;'  indeed,  several  times  during  the  op- 
portunity, he  took  one  or  the  other  of  us  by  the 
hand."f  Stephen  Grellet  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  November,  1814. 

In  1816,  Stephen  Grellet  again  left  his  home, 
and  visited  Hayti,  on  which  island  he  spent  four 
months.  He  endeavored  to  set  into  operation  a 
system  of  schools,  and  met  with  some  success. 
A  bible  society  was  also  established  there.    The 

*  Wm.  Allen,  i,  144. 

fFot  a  long  account  of  this  interestio(  intervisw, 
tee  Life  of  Wm.  Allen,  i,  147-lSl. 


Emperor  Petion  received  bim  with  great  cor- 
diality. On  one  occasion,  he  preached  from 
Petion's  palace  to  the  Haytien  army,  comprising 
about  6000  men,  who  were  arranged  in  solid, 
compact  masses,  within  hearing  of  his  voice. 
Some  persons,  who  heard  him  in  Hayti,  declared, 
that  in  bis  own  language  he  was  a  man  of  truly 
fascinating  eloquence.  His  bibors  of  love  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  visiting  the  prisoners  and 
poor,  and  performing  acts  of  pliiianthropy  among 
the  people,  caused  him  to  be  held  in  such  high 
esteem  that,  even  after  the  lapse  of  years,  he 
was  still  spoken  of  as  "  Saint  Stephen.  Going 
to  Demarara,  where  the  p'jjsician  died,  Stephen 
Grellet  discharged  the  duties  of  a  physician  to 
the  sick,  in  addition  to  his  other  beneTolent 
work. 

fTobe  coniinaed.) 
EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMSBICA. 

Great  Britain,  by  universal  acknowledgement, 
stands  next  to  the  United  States  in  liberty  and 
(zeneral  intelligence.  But  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  nevertheless  vast.  For  while,  io  the 
United  States,  the  rule  is  that  every  citixen  has 
a  vote,  and  the  exception  that  he  has  none,  io 
Great  Britain,  it  is  the  reverse.  Nor  is  the  dif- 
ference less  in  the  diffusion  of  education.  The 
statistics,  on  this  point,  are  not  properly  known, 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  devote  a  few  moments 
to  them. 

It  appears,  from  the  census  of  1851,  that 
there  are,  in  Great  Britain,  about  five  millions 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifUen. 
Of  these,  three  fifths  of  a  million  are  at  work, 
two  millions  go  to  school,  and  two  millions  and 
a  quarter  neither  work  nor  go  to  school.  Half 
of  these  scholars,  moreover,  are  taught  at  private 
schools,  proving  that  they  belong  to  families  of  the 
middle  class.  It  follows  that  only  about  one  million 
of  the  children  of  the  laboring  population  go  to 
school,  while  two  millions  and  a  quarter  grow 
up  in  idleness  at  home  or  in  tho  streets.  Is 
other  words,  but  forty  four  per  cent  of  the  En- 
glish people,  not  belonging  to  the  nobility,  or 
gentry,  or  richer  portion  of  the  middle  oluses, 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  education. 

Now,  how  is  it  in  the  United  States?  W« 
have  no  statistics  at  hand  which  exhibit  the 
condition  of  education  in  the  nation  at  large,  for 
the  Southern  States,  owing  to  their  division  into 
castes,  are  deficient  in  such  statistics.  But  is 
the  Northern  States  there  is  no  deficiency  of  ac- 
curate information  on  this  subject.  Genet^ly,  i« 
those  States,  about  seventy  five  per  cent  of  the 
children  between  the  i^s  of  three  and  fifteen  at- 
tending school.  Even  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the 
newest  States,  there  are  ninety-five  thousand  i 
scholars,  in  a  population,  between  four  years  of 
age  and  twenty,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thonsand.  In  New  York,  out  of  one  million  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand|  between  four  and 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  eight  bundred  and  aiity- 

Mven  thoasaod  attend   achool.    In  Connecticut, 

there  are   seventy-four  thousand  scholars,  in  a 

population,  between  four  and   sixteen  years  of 

age,  of  ninety-six  thousand.     It  thus  appears 

that  education  is  diffused  in  the  Northern  States 

to  nearly  twice  the  extent  it  is  in  England.     Can 

'  we  wonder,  in  view  of  this  fact,  at  the  superior 

capacity  of  the  American  for  sclf-gOTcrument  7 

The  educational   statistics,  in  England,  reveal 

other  facts,  alarming  to   those  who  wish  weU  to 

liberty  in  that  country.     The  great   majority  of 

the  children  of  the   British  laboring  population 

never  attend  school  after  they  are  ten  yean  old. 

Two  millions  never  go  to  school  at  all.     A  large 

portion  consequently   grow  up  to  ignorance  and 

unthrift,  if  not  to  vice  and  crime.    This    fact 

explains  why  it  is  so  common  a  thing,  in  Great 

BritMU,  for  pauperism  to  be  hereditary — "why", 

to  use  the  words  of  an  English  writer,  "  father, 

son  and  grandson,  with  their  respective  families 

at    their  heels,    go  trooping    to  the    overseer, 

every  Saturday,  for  their  weekly  allowance."    It 

appears  also   that  the  laboring    population    does 

not  avail  itself  even  of  the  educational  advantages 

offered  to  it.     The  poorer  class,  in  Great  Britain, 

are  neither   educated,  nor  wish  to  be  educated. 

The  peasantry  has   been   kept  down,    through 

BO  many  ages,    that  they   are  without  even  the 

energy  to  rise. 

While  this  condition  of  things  continues,  En- 
gland will  never  be  a  republic.  Neither  a  na- 
tion, nor  a  class  within  a  nation,  ever  becomes 
free,  till  its  members  are  capable  to  earn  and 
hold  their  freedom.  If  the  suffrage  was  bestow- 
ed on  the  British  people,  indiscriminately,  to- 
day, they  would  sell  their  votes  to-morrow,  as 
too  many  of  the  freeholders  do  uew.  Until  edu- 
cation becomes  more  general  in  England,  the  ed- 
cated  classes  will  make  tools  of  the  ignorant. 
While  half'the  children  of  England  continue 
to  grow  up  illiterate,  the  English  aristocracy 
and  commercial  classes  will  rule  that  fair  land. 

fnm  tiM  Chridtaa  Bcglttn. 
TRUST. 
I  look  to  Thee,  Father  divine  t 

I  look  to  Tbe«. 
The  walls  of  sin  rncompasa  n«; 
Temptation  strives  for  maitery  \ 
For  lurcor  in  mj  mitery 

I  look  to  Thee. 
Then  knownt  all  my  wants,  and  ao 

I  look  to  Thee. 
Dark  ihariows  on  my  path  tnay  rise, 
Deapairing  doubt  may  blind  my  eyes. 
And  still,  for  light  from  thy  bri(ht  skiaa, 

I  look  to  The*. 
When  dangers  round  me  presa,  my  Ood  t 

I  look  to  Thee. 
In  perils,  triala,  doabM  ati4  Mars, 
In  aomw,  saffmaiE  and  tears, 
When  dark  and  drear  the  way  appean, 

1  look  to  Thea. 


O  Father !  may  I  never  cease 

To  look  to  Thee. 
Be  it  my  trnst  when  death  ahall  come 
To  bid  me  here  no  longer  roam. 
And  summon  me  to  heaven,  my  home. 

To  look  to  Tbee. 
L»<0*U,  18SS. 


EXCKLSIOR. 

Still  higher — higher  evermore 

Let  lis  ascend — 
The  path  of  Truth,  like  God'a  own  yeara, 

Shall  know  no  ead. 

And  ever  rise  new  wondera  in 

The  light  of  Trurh, 
Her  true  diaeiplea  evermore 

Renew  their  youth. 

Still  onward,  upward,  toward  the  ligbt 

True  heroea  rise ; 
While  neath  their  feet  the  dark  domaia 

Of  Error  lies. 

Still  upward — let  no  fetters  bind 

Thy  aoul  to  earth  ; 
In  Truth's  pursuit  thy  soul  shall  find 

True  joya  have  birth. 

<!Still  upward,  as  the  eaale  flies 
To  meet  the  aun. 
Let  us  odvanre  to  meet  the  great 
Eterns.1  One. 

In  Trilth's  pursuit,  O  man,  be  Strang, 

Thou|{h  foola  deride ; 
'(P'ithin  thy  heart  forevi.r  more 

Shall  Peace  abide. 

Let  Custom's  willing  slaves  bow  down 

To  kiss  the  sod  ; 
Be  thoo  a  man  and  aeorn  to  kneel 

Beneath  her  rod. 

Heed  not  Tradition'a  fablea,  brought 

Fram  ancient  days, 
Thoogh  'neath  Religion's  guiae,  and  crowne<t 

With  sacred  rays. 

Shun  prejudice;  no  light  or  good 

Her  presence  brings. 
Ill-omened  forma  and  shadows  brood 

Beneath  her  winga. 

Tradition,  Custom,  Prejudice, 

These  three  abide— 
Oppression,  Wrong,  and  Fear,  beneath 

Their  shadows  hide.' 

'  Bise  thou  above  them ;  bid  thy  soul 

Spring  forth  to  light, 
As  springs  the  tender  plant  from  earh 
To  cheer  the  sight. 

As  aaalight  ealla  the  living  shoot 

From  out  the  earth. 
E'en  ao  beneath  the  light  of  Truth 

The  wk/  has  birth. 

Aad  as  tba  foresU,  deep  aad  wide. 

Spring  from  a  seail. 
So  shall  thy  aoul  advance,  O  man. 

From  Error  freed  I 

Thea  higher,  higher,  avenMre, 
Let  na  aaeend ; 
'  The  path  of  Truth,  Like  God's  owe  yeara, 
Shan  know  no  end  i 

■aw  Wtaaa,  K.  H.,  April,  1SS3.         H.  C.  D. 
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THE     NEW 


ESCULENl- 
JAPAN 


BOOT — THE 
POTATO. 


CHINA 


To  tbe  Editor  of  the  New  Tork  Tribnne. 
This  most  imporlaDt  esculent, — Dioscorca 
Batatas,  Dioscorea  Japanica,  or  Ignam  de  la 
Ohiae — was  first  introduced  into  Europe  in  1850, 
it  having  been  sent  to  Franco  by  M.  deMontigny, 
French  CodbuI  at  Shanghae,  in  Northern  China, 
who  transmitted  a  few  roots  to  some  learned 
men.  It  did  not,  however,  attract  their  special 
attention  to  its  great  value  and  immense  import* 
ance  until  the  year  1853,  when  some  highly  in. 
telligentbotanists  recognized  tbe  great  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  its  extensive  culture^  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  its  increase,  and  to  tbe  de- 
velopement  of  its  merits. 

Finding  this  precious  root  to  be  superior  in 
its  farinai-cou.s  properties  to  either  of  the  species 
of  the  potato,  and  that  it  was  in  no  case  subject 
to  decay,  whether  in  the  ground  or  out  of  it, 
and  was  of  so  hardy  a  character  as  to  withstaod 
the  severest  winter  uninjured,  they  have  now 
come  to  the  conclusion,  in  common  with  English 
botanists  who  have  made  similar  ezptriments, 
that  the  Dioscorea  Batatas  is  destined  to  super- 
sede the  preoarious  and  uncertain  culture  of  the 
ordinary  potato, so  liable  to'rot  and  to  other  dis- 
eases, and  that  the  grand  desideratam,  a  substi- 
tute in  itself  more  valuable  than  the  original 
potato,  has  at  length  been  found.  So  strongly 
confirmed  is  this  opinion  in  Europe,  that  we  find 
it  supported  by  all  their  leading  agricultural 
and  horticultural  publioations,  and  even  by  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  the  principal  representative 
and  expositor  of  the  agrioulturiita  of  Great 
Britain. 

Roots  of  this  plant  have  been  produced  in 
Middle  and  Northern  France,  weighing  from 
two  to  two  and  a-half  pounds,  from  tubers 
planted  in  April  and  dug  in  October. 

One  great  point  of  superiority  possessed  by  it 
is  that  it  may  remain  in  the  ground-  two  or 
three  years,  always  enlarging  in  size,  and  equal- 
ly nutritious  andjexcellent  in  flavor.  Experi- 
ments have  proved  that  when  the  rpots  are 
loft  for  eighteen  months  in  the  ground,  the  yield 
is  more  than  treble  that  of  roots  lefl  but  for  one 
summer ;  and  it  is  also  considered  that  the  roots 
m  improved  in  quality. 

In  the  Spring  of  18d3  the  largest  plantata- 
tions  in  France  contained  but  700  roots.  Yet 
such  is  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  its  propagation 
and  increase  that  it  is  already  becoming  most 
remarkably  disseminated.  Its  growth  is  very 
rapid,  and  it  seems  suited  to  any  climate  and  to 
any  soil,  although  a  sandy  loam  or  sandy  soil 
has  been  deemed  preferable  in  Europe,  where 
the  tun-heat  is  so  much  less  powerAil  than  with 
U.  It  has  been  tested  in  this  ooantry  in  sandy 
md  in  stiff  loam,  and  grew  vigorously  in  both, 
sod  from  analogy  it  is  wore  than  probable  thftt 


oa  it  will  do  well  in  humid  soils.  Ifc  may  here  b 
deemed  worthy  of  note,  that  in  addition  to  tL; 
great  similarity  in  the  genera  and  species  natan 
to  Gbina  and  North  America,  one  of  our  m« 
common  native  plants  (also  a  viae)  is  the  Diik- 
corea  villosa,  found  in  great  pleotj  in  hed^ 
rows  and  on  the  borders  of  ravines,  from  Cantdi 
to  Carolina,  and  everywhere  called  "  Wild  Yam;' 
and  that  another  species  is  found  growing  ven 
abundantly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  t 
therefore  only  placing  the  Dioscorea  Batatt 
among  its  relatives  and  cogeners  when  we  iaa> 
dnce  it  to  the  American  soil. 

One  very  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  plui 
is,  that  its  roots  run  perpendicularly  into  tk 
earth,  thereby  greatly  enlarging  its  capacity  te 
produce  the  greatest  possible  crops  from  a  givet 
space  of  ground.  It  has  been  calculated  ii 
the  French  publications,  from  the  experimeot) 
there  made,  that  an  aero  will  in  six  moniEs  pro- 
dnee  36,000  pounds,  and  in  eighteen  montks, 
120,000  pounds. 

It  posfesses  another  great  advantage.  Tbe 
roots,'  when  placed  in  a  cellar,  remain  firm  aad 
perfect,  as  well  as  free  from  sprouts,  and  they 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  sronnd  a  year  withoot 
injury  or  deterioratiou  of  their  alimentary  qua- 
lities. This  property  renders  them  invaluable 
for  use  in  long  sea  voyages,  and  especially  a*  a 
preventive  of  scurvy. 

We  deem  this  plant  much  better  adapted  tf 
cold  than  to  hot  climates,  as  it  has  been  prov«d 
that  the  greatest  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nwa 
takes  place  during  the  coolest  period  of  our  sea- 
son— the  Autumnal  months.  Tbe  roots  grovn 
here  the  past  Summer,  when  dug  at  the  end  of 
October,  were  found  to  be  in  a  vigorous  state  of 
growth. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  root,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  may  be  propagated 
with  great  rapidity,  still  the  demands  from  all 
quarters  on  the  first  cultivators  have  been  to 
rapid  and  numerous,  that  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  considerable  supply  for 
the  country,  and  but  limited  quantities  will  be 
attainable  the  present  season,  in  fact,  many 
years  must  elapse  before  even  moderate  suppliei 
can  be  furnished  to  the  numcmns  eountria 
which  will  stiive  to  establish  its  culture. 

The  manner  of  cultivation  is  very  simile, 
and  the  same  course  can  be  pursued  as  with 
the  sweet  potato,  It  is  said  that  the  Ghinat 
cultivate  it  in  hills,  as  we  do  Indian  corn,  and 
plant  but  one  tuber  or  piece  of  root  in  each  hill, 
and  plow  between  the  roots  twice  during  the 
Summer  to  keep  them  free  of  weeds.  We  donbt 
this  statement — first,  because  the  Chinese  exa- 
cise  tbe  almost  economy  in  the  use  of  the  soil; 
and  secondly,  because  the  labor  of  that  conntij 
is  generally  manual.  If  cultivated  in  hills,  wa 
think  that  three  or  four  pieees  should  be  planted 
m  each;  but  we  would  suggest  the  plantug 
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them  in  doable  rows,  and  thejr  vili  then  need  to 
be  plowed  but  one  way.  We  think  by  adop- 
ting this  conrfie  a  ^ater  yield  may  be  obtained 
from  an  acre,  and  at  less  expense  than  otherwise, 
in  several  of  the  Western  States,  where  land  is 
oheap  and  no  manure  required,  and  where  the 
goil  is  so  easily  tilled,  it  will  probably  be  most 
advantageous  to  cultivate  them  in  single  rows, 
as  is  usually  done  with  the  common  potato. 

Haring  bad  opportunities  of  testing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Dioscorea  the  past  Antamn,  grown  in 
this  coantry,  the  following  will  serve  as  a  brief 
description : 

Root  fifteen  to  twenty-five  inches  long  and 
two  inches  in  diameter,  tapering  from  the  head ; 
the  outward  appearance  similur  to  the  white  va- 
riety of  the  sweet  potato;  skin  thin,  readily  peel- 
ing off  when  oooked ;  flesh  snow-white,  delicate- 
ly farinaceous,  with  a  slight  almond  flavor,  ez- 
eoedingly  grateful  when  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner tm  the  ordinary  potato,  and  deemed  both 
richer  in  nutrition  and  superior  in  quality.  It 
can  be  oooked  by  water  or  steam,  or  roasted, 
and  in  appearance  and  taste  is  like  the  finest 
meally  varieties  of  the  common  potato.  It  re- 
quires but  ten  minutes  boiling,  whereas  the  or- 
dinary potatoes  require  twenty  minutes. 

This  root  possesses  another  great  advantage; 
it  produces  a  fine,  pure,  white  flour,  which  will 
compare  advantageously  with  wheat  flour  of  any 
coantry,  and  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  nutri- 
ment. 

The  introduction  of  this  invaluable  vegetable 
is  too  recent  for  us  to  know  all  its  qualities,  it 
having  been  tested  but  for  fimr  years  in  Kurope 
and  only  one  year  in  our  own  coantry.  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  vcgetixble  which 
hat /or  centuries  formed  the  common  food  of  the 
immense  population  of  China  and  Japan — adop- 
ted as  such  by  nations  so  regardful  of  domestic 
eccmomy,  and  so  careful  and  economical  in 
their  apprnprialion  of  the  soil — must  be  possessed 
of  no  ordinary  merits.  Such  we  should  consid- 
er to  be  the  character  of  this  vegetable,  combi- 
ning, as  it  does,  the  circumstance  of  immense 
prodaet,  diminished  comparative  labor,  and  an 
adaptation  to  soils  where  scarcely  any  other  mot 
will  grow,  with  the  additional  fact  of  its  remain- 
ing in  the  ground  daring  the  Winter,  and  for  a 
period  of  three  or  more  years,  furnishing  through- 
ont  all  seasons  a  fresh,  wholesome,  and  nutritious 
aliment  for  all  classes  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

On  the  whole  we  may  consider  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  believing  and  confidently  asserting,  that 
the  acquisition  of  this  esculent  in  Europe  and 
America  eonstitates  an  era  in  agrionlture  equal- 
ed only  (if  equaled  indeed  it  be)  by  that  which 
was  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  In- 
dian maize  of  onr  own  continent.  The  fact  is 
eertainly  most  astounding,  that  we  have  remain- 
ed thus  long  entirely  ignorant  of  so  invaluable 
a  -regetable-'oae  which  is  dertined  mmo  to  eorer 
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ting  air.  Every  particle  has  become  ieas  vital, 
less  capable  of  repairing  striotureg,  or  of  carry- 
ing on  fanotions,  and  the  longer  gnoh  air  is  re- 
spired, the  more  impure  does  it  become,  and  the 
blood  necessarily  becomes  more  corrupt. 


TBI  LESSONS  OF  LIFE. 
Great  calamities  teach  as  many  beantiful  les- 
sons, and  reveal  to  us  much  we  should  never 
have  seen  from  the  common  level  of  life.  A 
flood,  a  famine,  a  cooflagartion,  or  some  great 
desolation,  show  ns  how  much  real  goodness 
there  is  under  the  surface  of  every  day  life;  how 
many  generous  feelings  and  kindly  sympathies, 
and  points  of  union  and  practical  fellowship,  lie 
below  the  diflFerences  of  political  opinion  and  re- 
ligious faith,  and  the  prejudices  and  antagonisms 
of  party  and  sect — shows  us  that  beneath  all 
these  the  noblest  elements  of  our  human  nature 
still  live,  and  wait  only  the  impulse  of  oooasion 
to  spring  int)  life  and  action,  and  to  discover  to 
us  how  much  more  there  is  in  man  to  honor  and 
love,  than  the  ordinary  aspects  of  life  led  ns  to 
suppose.  The  w(/rld,  after  all,  is  better,  in 
many  things,  than  we  take  it  to  be. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flove  akd  Mbal. — ^The  Canada's  news  had  a  de- 
pressing inflvcnee  on  BreadstuBs.  Though  there 
were  no  sales  for  shipment,  and  very  little  aoing  in 
the  way  of  sales  to  retailers  snd  bakers,  pries  are 
evidently  drooping ;  the  quotations  are  $7  33  a  $7  SO. 
There  was  nothing  done  in  Rye  Flour  and  Corn  Meat. 
Osant  was  about  as  inactive  as  Flour.  Small  sales 
of  red  Wheat  at  (1  70  a  %l  73,  and  white  at  $1  98  per 
bashel.  No  sales  of  Rye.  Corn  is  dull  and  lower — 
sales  of  new  yellow  at  QOc.  Oats  are  steady  at  41  a 
4Uc  per  bushel. 

Cattlb  Markkt. — The  arrivals  at  Wm.  L.  Tor- 
bert's  Drove  Yard  were  as  follows :— Beef  Ci:tt)e,9eO; 
Sheep,  0000 j  Hogs,  300;  Cows  and  Calves,  lUO. 
Beeves  sold  at  from  $8  7.)  to  $10  75  per  100  lbs.  A 
few  superior  brought  $11  per  100  lbs.  Sheep  were 
disposed  of  at  from  S  to  6  cents  per  lb.  Hogs  froni 
tS  00  to  $9  00  per  100  Ibt. 

rpUR  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm 
l_  ofParrish  &  Hough,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation. 

The  bosiness  will  be  settled  by  Sam),  k  Vf  m.  D. 
ftrrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Thiid  ttreeu. 

PhUadtlphia,  13mo.  31«(.  ISSS. 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  of  Parrish  &  Bradshaw,  for 
transacting  the  WALL  PAPER  business,  and  wonld 
respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  tbs  store  n.  s.  ooanaa  or 
TaiSD  AND  Arch  strrrts,  we  are  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  for  Papering  Dwellings,  Stares,  Halls, 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  every  ityle,  in  city  or  coun- 
try, with  despatch  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Personal  attention  given,  and  careful  ez^perienced 
workmen  employed,  friends'  Marriage  Certificates 
for  meetings,  or  private  housesi  beantifolly  engraved 
on  parchment,  also  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  T.  BRADSHAir. 
;2;UMs.»rl«»..l«.  IBM. 
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A  liberal  discoant  to  those  who  buy  to  sell. 
T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

Sd  mo.  33— 3t.  No.  I  S.  Fifth  St. 


A  FRIEND  wishes  a  home  in  a  Friends'  family,  a» 
Teacher  of  the  English  branches.  Address  C.  L., 
care  of  Wm.  W.  Moors,  100  S.  Fifth  St. 
3d  mo.  83— 3t.  _ 

GENESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS.— It  is  intended  to  commence  the  first 
session  of  this  School  on  the  3d  Second  day  in  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  coniinue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  sitoation  at 
Whi-atland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  aeeess,  being  ab'>ut  100  rod» 
from  Scottsville  Sration,  on  the  Genesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  oi 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  ofchnrge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  n<aal 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  he  under  the  care  of  Slephen  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teacher*, 
will  pay  every  attenlioa  to  the  health,  comfort  aa<i 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tbrks. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  f  60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  addreaa 
STEPHEN  COX,  Pnuripai, 

Sd  mo.  33— 8m.        West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  T. 


F'RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
i  The  Spring  ami  Sommer  Session  of  this  Instito- 
tinn  will  eoiTimeuce  on  the  84th  of  3d  mo.  next,  and 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southvrest 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  cnnveyn! 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branches, 
comprising  a  thorosgh  English  education,  will  he 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus,  will  be  deliveied.  The  terms  are  $41  00 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  Dse  of  books 
$1  SO,  drawine$3  00.  No  extra  charges.  All  coov 
mnnications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal. 
Errildoan  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  9th,  18S6 — 3m.  Principal. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Yoonj 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attlehoro,  Bucks  Connty,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  cirenlars  giving  lull  particulars,  inqsire 
of  JosHDA  RioaAaDSon  as  above,  until  the  first  af 
Third  Month,  after  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 
l«t  mo.  S«th,  18S6— «w. 

.  MoiiUmw  ii  Thompswi.FrinteiSf  Uerchaiit  ab.  4tk 
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UEMOIK  OF  HARKIET   J.    MOORE. 
Continued  rrom  page  771. 

8(2  mo.  18(4.  Her  miad  having  been  for 
some  time  impressed  with  a  desire  t.n  visit  in 
gospel  love  the  scene  of  her  early  services,  she 
opened  in  her  Monthlj  Meeting,  a  concern  to  at- 
tend the  Monthlj  and  Particular  Meetings  com- 
posing the  Southern  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  if 
way  should  open,  that  Meetitig  nest  ensuing. 
"  Much  unity  and  sympathy  were  expressed  with 
her  in  the  prospect,  and  she  left  at  liberty  to 
pursue  it  as  truth  may  open  the  way." 

After  attending  the  Qjarterly  Meeting,  oae 
Monthly  and  some  of  the  Particular  Meetings, 
the  friend  who  accompanied  her  was  taken  sick, 
on  which  account  she  felt  best  satisfied  to  defer 
the  prosecution  of  this  service.  A  letter  to  R. 
Mason*  soon  after  her  return,  gives  some  account 
of  this  visit. 

Philada.  6lh  mo.  27,  1844. 
"My  beloved  Friend," — Thou  wast  very  often 
saluted  in  spirit  whilst  prosecuting  the  concern 
that  drew  me  from  my  home,  and  since  being 
permitted  to  letarn  in  peace,  the  feeling  has  been 
lively  thus  to  speak  witb  thee.  Methinks  thou 
followed  me  with  desires  for  my  preservation  and 
close  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd, 
who  ever  pntteth  forth  his  own,  goeth  before 
them,  and  leadeth  them  out,  as  they  obediently 
follow  his  guidance.  Yea,  my  sister,  I  felt  that 
thou  oft  queried  after  the  poor  pilgrim  in  her 
wanderings,  and  now  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  thee, 
that  so  far  as  the  prospect  has  been  attended  to, 
the  evidence  of  divine  acceptance  accompanied, 
and  the  imperfect  services  were  crowned  with 
heavenly  peace.  IVo  attended  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  most  of  the  Particular  Meetings,  and 
one  Monthly  Meeting.  Owing  to  the  indisposi- 
tion of  R.  C.  Wainright,  we  were  detained  at 

*£Mer  of  Sprnea  St.  Meeting. 


S.  Cowgill's  the  week  of  the  Monthly  Meetings. 
I  could  not  leave  her,  ill  ai  she  was,  but  con- 
tinued to  nurse  her,  until  the  disease  yielded  to 
medical  remedies,  and  the  Doctor  thought  her 
convalescing;  then  I  returned  home. 

"At  our  Monthly  Meeting  last  week  1  returned 
my  minute,  and  informed  friends  how  far  I  pro- 
gressed, though  I  was  best  satisfied  to  ask  liber- 
ty to  complete  the  prospect  when  I  might  feel 
it  rinht  to  do  so,  which  was  granted.  Then  I 
could  express  that  goodness  and  mercy  had  fol- 
lowed mo,  and  the  language  was  '  Return  to  the 
place  of  thy  rest.  Oh  my  soul  !  for  the  Lord,  thy 
G}d,  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee.' 

"  Since  taking  the  pen  I  have  been  privileged 
with  the  perusal  of  two  interesting  letters  from 
thee.  It  is  truly  comforting  to  have  the  evi- 
dence that,  tbongh  absent,  thou  art  oft  with  ns 
in  spirit,  with  desires  for  our  steadfast  abiding 
in  the  Truth.  We  feel  that  we  miss  thee,  and 
oh  how  my  spirit  craves  that  by  submission  to 
the  divine  power  there  may  be  those  raised  up 
who  shall  be  watchers  over  the  flocks,  even  aa 
Aarons  and  Hurs.  We  know  all  that  is  want- 
ing is  for  the  creature  to  bow  to  the  forming 
hand ;  the  Master  is  waiting  to  be  gracions,  to 
qualify,  and  anoint  |for  services  in  his  church. 
When  I  look  at  the  low  condition  of  our  little 
meetings  in  many  places,  I  cannot  but  mourn 
the  want  of  living  faith,  of  that  submissive  state 
which  would  say,  '  Be  it  unto  roe  according  to 
thy  word.'  How  many  living  witnesses  would 
there  then  be  to  testify  that  our  universal 
Father  changeth  not,  but  that  his  power  is  the 
same,  yesterday,  to  day  and  forever.  That  He 
is  as  able  now  as  in  days  past  to  raise  and  qualify 
his  servants  for  bis  work,  fo  that  there  shall  be 
judges  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning.  Bat 
while  we  have  hearts  of  nnlelief,  and  wills  that 
yield  not  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  whaft 
can  we  expect  but  death,  barrenness  and  deolea-  ■ 
sion. 

"  Some  of  the  small  meetings  on  the  Southem 
Quarter  are  enlivened  by  the  faithfulness  of  a 
few  of  the  younger  cla.ss,  who  give  promise' of 
usefulness.  Truly  my  sister  I  utt  had  to  sit  in 
l»wly  places,  but  I  believe  a  companion  of  the 
seed  of  life,  which  was  oppressed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Though  clothed  with  a  sense  of 
my  own  weakness  and  insufficiency  for  tbs-work, 
I  oau  make  the  acknowledgment  that  He  the 
omnipotent  One  was  my  '  strength  and  ish'ela . 
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and  exceeding  great  reward."  Ruchel  retarncd 
homo  a  week  after  I  left  her,  and  is  still  in  the 
city,  I  thought  she  was  much  favored  in  the 
exercise  of  her  gift;  her  mioistry  felt  lively  and 
edifying,  and  there  was  great  opeoDcss  among 
all  oliisscs  to  receive  the  word  spoken  in  the  sim- 
plicity. I  marvel  not  that  thou  feelest  bonnd  to 
the  loved  ones  at  Avondule,  after  so  many  years 
of  sweet  social  intercoarse.  The  friends  of  our 
early  days  are  increasingly  dear  to  us  as  we  ad- 
vance  in  life,  but  if  duty  calls  for  a  separation, 
let  us  count  nothiDg  too  near  or  dear  to  give  up. 
Dear  M.  A.  Ellicott  I  often  think  of;  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  recall  the  sweetness,  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  her  pure  spirit.  In  much  love  1  am 
thy  attached 

H.  J.  MOOEB." 

In  the  following  11th  month  she  finished  her 
labors  in  the  Southern)  Quarter,  to  the  peace 
and  satisfaction  of  her  mind.  "  I  am  able,"  i<fao 
says  "  to  see  from  day  to  day,  why  I  have  been 
called  fiom  my  loved  home.  Each  day's  work 
brings  its  own  reward,  so  that  I  am  encouraged 
to  persevere  unto  the  end."  Upon  her  return 
she  was  by  appointment  a.<sociated  with  a  com- 
mittee of  men  and  women  Friends  in  visiting  the 
members  of  Spruce  Street  Monthly  Meeting,  in 
which  service  she  was  eognged  to  counsel  the 
feeble  minded,  strengthen  the  weak,  and  encou- 
rage the  faithful  in  the  indivieual  discharge  of 
their  religious  duties. 

In  the  6th  mo.  1845,  having  obtained  the 
unity  of  her  friends  she  attended  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  New  York,  and  in  the  summer  of 
the  en.suing  year,  by  the  following  letter  we  find 
her  laboring  in  a  more  remote  part  of  (he  vine- 
yard. 

Fhilada.  Iti  mo.  I3tk,  1846. 

•*  Ml/  dear  Friends,  Amo*  and  Carbine 
Willeti, — Your  kind  and  truly  welcome  letter 
was  received  a  few  days  ago.  You  have  been 
often  remembered  since  my  return  home,  as  well 
as  during  my  absence,  traversing  the  mountain 
regions.  It  was  a  journey  fraught  with  much 
interest  to  the  feelings.* 

"My  mind  has  been  mnch'enlisted  in  sympathy 
with  those  friends,  and  in  the  distance  the  view 
had  been  given  that  such  a  visit  must  be  per- 
formed, and  now,  I  believe  from  the  feelings  that 
attended,  while  passing  from  meeting  to  meeting, 
and  in  the  retrospect,  that  it  was  made  in  the 
right  time,  the  blessed  Master  condescending  to 
go  with  his  dependent,  feeble  followers,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  us,  and  proving  to  bo  '  mouth 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance,  when  we 
truly  felt  tliat  we  had  no  might  nor  power  of  our 
own.  The  meetings  continue  to  be  small,  Friends 
living  remotely  from  each  other,  and  surrounded 
l>y  many  difficulties  and  privations,  but  there  are 

•FiihiB(  Creek  Half  Year's  Mertinc. 


a  few  scattered  through  the  land,  that  arc  bonnd 
to  the  law  and,  the  tcalimonies  of  truth ;  and 
many  sincere  seeking  minds,  whose  attention 
has  been  turned  to  our  Society.  These  manifest 
a  desiro  for  the  company  of  Friends,  take  an  in- 
terest in  reading  their  books,  and  attending  their 
meetings,  and  rejoice  to  partake  of  the  crumbs 
that  full  from  the  Master's  table.  How  much 
we  find,  in  such  visits,  to  instruct  the  niind,  to 
humble  it,  and  to  keep  it  to  its  centre,  for  here 
we  feel  our  insuflSciency  for  the  work,  and  that 
all  man's  wisdom  and  knowledge  availeth  not  to 
open  the  springs  of  divine  life  or  cause  the  re- 
freshing showers  to  decend,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  longings  of  the  immortal  spirit;  How 
needful  then  that  the  instruments  should  dwell 
under  the  immediate  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  great  I  Am  !  if  they  would  labor  successfully 
for  his  honor  and  exaltation.  Then  would  they 
know  their  peace  to  flow  aa  a  river,  and  their 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea — not  as  a 
stagnant  pool,  but  one  act  of  dedication  succeed- 
ing another  in  continued  succession,  and  all  cen- 
tering in  the  ocean  of  divine  love. 

"As  relates  to  the  request  for  a  Yearly  Meeting, 
Friends  appear  to  be  in  a  right  state  of  mind,  noi 
disposed  to  urge  it,  but  willing  to  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  Committee :  some  of  whom  had  acceptable 
service,  and  it  was  a  favor  to  be  acknowledged 
that  our  labors  were  harmonious. 

"  '  How  good  and  how  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.'  Could  wt 
dwell  here,  we  should  assuredly  know  him  to  be 
a  healer  of  brcache-s,  and  the  restorer  of  patb» 
for  his  devoted  children,  in  which  they  could 
move  together  in  harmony  and  love.  Kphraim 
would  not  envy  Judah,  nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim, 
nor  could  there  be  any  thing  to  hurt  or  destroy 
in  the  Lord's  holy  mountain.  Oh  my  friends, 
may  it  be  our  concern  to  dwell  here,  and  we  shall 
have  a  place  of  safety  and  peace;  though  the 
storms  may  gather  blackness,  and  the  tempest- 
seem  ready  to  burst  upon  us,  the  most  High  will 
preserve  us  amid  all  these.  He  will  hide  us  in 
the  secret  of  his  pavilion  till  all  shall  be  over- 
past. 

"  I  enjoyed  the  mountain  scenery  very  much, 
and  as  the  eye  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  the  heart  was  raised  in  adoration 
to  the  Great  Author,  and  I  could  eznltinglysay, 
'  My  Father  made  them  all.' 

I  am  sincerely  your  attached  friend, 

H.  J.  MooM." 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  annual  gathei^ 
ing  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimoro,  she  felt 
her  mind  drawn  to  mingle  with  Friends  on  that 
occasion,  and  received  a  minute  from  the 
Monthly  .Meeting,  setting  ber  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  path  of  apprehended  duty.  She  says  : 
"  The  Yearly  Meeting  was  oonsidcrcd  a  favored 
one.  There  was  not  a  discordant  movement  nor 
expression,  but  the  affairs  of  the  ohuroh  were  con- 
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ducted  with  uninterrupted  harmoDj.  In  our 
select  meeting  the  coiiiiuunicutioQa  were  close 
and  searching,  but  calculated  to  instruct  and 
comfort  the  sincere  mind,  tliat  was  desiring  only 
the  exaltation  of  truth.  There  was  no  food  for 
the  creature,  nothing  for  self  to  glorj  in.  Dear 
S.  Jcwitt  is  lively,  occupying  her  gifts  and  talents 
to  the  honor  of  (he  Giver  and  tlie  edification  of 
the  church.  She  was  a  mother  to  me,  and  I 
felt  that  the  aid  and  sympathy  of  her  spirit  was 
a  support  that  1  needed  much,  leaving  home 
without  any  companion.  1  remained  a  week 
after  thei  Yearly  Meeting,  and  attended  Lombard 
Street  Monthly  Meeting.  Many  changes  are 
apparent,  but  some  of  the  younger  class  give  hope 
cf  a  succession  that  will  feel  bound  to  support 
our  testimonies." 

We  find  by  the  minutes  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing that  in  the  4th  mo.  1847,  Harriet  J.  Moore 
obtained  the  unity  and  sympathy  of  her  friends 
to  visit  the  Monthly  Meetings  composing  Sulem 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  returned  her  minute 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  lie  who  put  forth 
had  been  "  mouth  aud  wisdom  tongue  and  utter- 
ance." 

Again,  in  the  llth  mo.  of  the  same  year,  she 
felt  it  her  duty  to  enter  upon  a  religious  service 
in  Abington  Quarter,  wherein  she  realized  "  the 
sufficiency  of  that  power  which  is  strength  in 
weakness)  riches  in  poverty,  and  a  present  helper 
in  the  needful  time."  I'he  following  letters  give 
some  account  of  this  visit. 

"  P/tiladtlpkia,  12(A  me.  5th,  1847. 
"  My  dear  Friends,  Amos  anil  Caroline  Willettt : 

"I  believe  true  fiicnd^ship,  the  feeling  that 
unites  congenial  spirits,  is  not  formal,  waits  not 
always  returns  for  evidences  of  rmnembrance, 
Sut  prompts  us  thus  to  salute  each  other,  when- 
ever the  flow  of  feeling  is  living  in  the  .heart. 
Thus  it  has  been  towards  you  for  a  week  past 
'even  while  pursuing  a  little  pro.ipect  of  duty, 
you  have  oft  been  brought  to  romembrance  with 
a  desire  to  hold  converse,  to  tell  you  how  my 
faring  has  been  when  journeying  from  meeting 
'to  meeting,  in  places  where  you  have  been. 

"  At  our  last  Monthly  Meeting,  a  minute  was 
grnnted  me  to  attend  the  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Abington  Quarter,  and  as  way  opened  some  of 
the  particular  meetings.  T.  Turnpenny  expressed 
a  willingness  to  accompany  me,  and  one  of  the 
brethren,  W.  Webster,  ofiFcred  to  be  our  care- 
taker. Last  First  day  we  commenced  our  visit  by 
attending  the  meeting  at  Abington,  then  the 
Monthly  Meeting,,  and  the  others  as  they  came 
in  course,  except  Kiofaland,  which  was  left, 
as  the  weather  was  stormy,  the  rides  long,  and 
my  health  too  frail  to  bear  much  fatigue  or  ex- 
posure. We  may  probably  take  that  meeting 
and  Strondsburg  some  other  time.  It  has  been 
pleasant  to  mingle  with  some  of  the  Fathers  who 
are  livingly  bound  to  our  precious  testimonies, 
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FRIENDS'    INTELLIGENCER. 


SUSANNA  SAUNDERS. 

Susanna  Saunders,  lute  wife  of  Edward  Saun- 
ders, of  Clifton,  in  Bedfordshire,  was  one  whom 
the  Lord  called  and  sent  to  labor  in  the  great 
work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  Life,  by 
whicli  she  was  fitted  and  qualified  to  labor'in  true 
love  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  left  her  husband 
and  tender  children  to  preach  the  Gospel  freely, 
and  to  visit  thechurchesof  Christ  in  divers  parts 
of  England,  Wales  and  Ireland.  And  her  visits 
were  serviceable  and  acceptable,  and  her  conver- 
sation was  as  became  the  profession  she  made. 

She  landed  in  Ireland  with  her  companion, 
Benjamin  Padley,  on  the  10th  of  the  Fifth  month, 
171.5,  and  travelled  in  many  parts  of  that  na- 
tion, visiting  most  of  Friends'  meetings  there. 
And  on  the  3 1st  of  the  Seventh  month,  1715, 
■  they  came  to  Lurgan,  and  having  been  at  some 
meetings  in  that  town,  on  the  8th  of  the  Eighth 
month,  went  to  Raffer  Island,  and  the  next  day 
were  at  a  marriage  at  the  house  of  Jacob 
Wilson,  where  the  said  S.  S.  got  with  some  diffi- 
culty, iDeing  ill;  but  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
enable  her  to  bear  testimony  for  him,  and  af- 
terwards was  at  a  meeting  ten  miles  further. 
And  the  Lord  was  with  her  and  strengthened 
her ;  but  when  the  meeting  was  over  she  was 
very  ill,  and  finding  herself  very  much  out  of 
order,  her  companion  desiring  her  to  go  back, 
slie  consented;  yet  went  to  meetings  so  long  as 
she  was  able. 

On  the  26th,  she  was  at  a  meeting  where  she 
was  opened  in  testimony  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  Friends ;  for  the  Lord  gave  her  suitable  abil- 
ity to  do  what  he  required  of  her,  which  she  did 
perform  to  the  honour  of  his  name.  But  after 
this  she  weakened  much,  and  her  bodily  a£9ic- 
tion  was  great ;  which  she  bore  with  much  pa- 
tience and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
often  declared,  she  thought  she  should  not  return 
home ;  yet  said,  "  I  am  easy  and  resigned,  and 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duty,  accord- 
ing to  my  small  measure,  and  have  been  freely 
given  up  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  Gospel's 
sake,  and  the  Lord  hath  been  good  to  me.  My 
dear  husband,  I  pity  and  often  think  of  him,  but 
hope  he'll  be  enabled  to  bear  his  exercise.  My 
poor  little  babes  will  miss  their  mother;  but  I 
commit  them  to  Him  that  gave  them  me,  who  I 
believe  will  take  care  of  them.  The  Lord  took 
care  of  me,  when  I  was  tender  in  age,  and  he 
hath  been  good  to  me  from  my  childhood."  And 
then  she  advised  her  companion  to  faithfulness 
and  watchfulness,  and  reminded  her  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  she  had  been  made  partaker  of;  and 
was  fervent  to  the  Lord  for  her  preservation,  and 
that  she  might  give  her  np  freely  to  the  Lord's 
disposing  hand,  and  that  He  might  endure  her 
with  patieiioe  to  bear  her  exercise;  and  in  a  very 
tender  and  sensible  manner  expressed  herself, 
saying,  "  I  have  a  secret   hope  it   will  be  well 


with  me  ;  "and  then  said  again,  "  Freely  I  re- 
sign myself  into  the  hand  of  God.  "  And  she 
returned  thanks  unto  Him  for  her  preserva- 
tion. 

Another  time,  several  Friends  being  present, 
she  said,  "There  is  great  satisfaction  i^i  an  easj 
mind.  I  have  great  peace  in  that  I  have  been 
faithful.  I  have  not  spared  this  piece  of  clav, 
but  while  1  had  strength,  I  have  been  willing  to 
answer  what  I  was  called  unto,  and  now  it  seems 
as  if  my  time  was  nigh  at  an  end. 

At  another  time  she  said  to  her  companion, 
"The  Lord  has  been  good  to  thee;  be  faithful, 
for  it's  good  to  have  an  easy  mind." 

One  night  she  seemed  as  if  she  was  nigh  to 
depart  this  life;  her  companion  being  in 
sorrow,  she  took  her  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"  Dear  child,  give  n  e  np  freely,  and  have  thy 
eye  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  be  with  thee,  and 
give  thee  strength.  He  has  been  with  me,  and 
I  can  say,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  clear 
mind,  at  such  a  time  as  this."  Again,  "  How 
vain  are  men  to  be  so  taken  up  with  the  con- 
cerns of  this  life,  and  seeking  to  get  riches,  in 
this  world  !  What  is  this  world  worth  ?  It  is 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  jojs  of 
heaven.  They  that  are  faithful  to  the  Lord 
will  have  their  reward.  I  am  now  glad  that  I 
served  the  Lord,  for  I  feel  the  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion of  it,  and  find  nothing,  but  all  is  well.  1 
cannot  say  when  I  shall  go,  but  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  not  be  long ;  however,  that  is  in  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  and  I  am  reiiigned,  whether  in  life 
or  death. 

Much  more  she  .said  to  them  about  her,  exhort- 
ing them  to  "  fear  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  a  por- 
tion 'n  Truth,  which, "  she  said,  "would  be  more 
to  them  when  they  were  about  to  leave  this  world, 
than  any  other  enjoyment.'' 

Another  time  she  said,  "The  man  is  blessed 
whose  God  is  the  Lord."  Again,  "  It's  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  mind  truly  staid  upon  God^ 
they  shall  be  kept  in  perfect  peace  :  a  great  mer- 
cy !  a  mighty  privilege !" 

Another  time,  being  very  ill,  and  to  ap- 
pearance nigh  unto  death,  her  companion  bcin|; 
sorrowful  and  loth  to  part  with  her,  Susanua  took 
her  by  the  hand  tnd  kissed  her,  saying,  -'Dear 
child,  why  wilt  thou  hold  me  ?  Let  me  go,  and 
don't  be  sorrowful,  but  keep  to  the  Lord  and  He 
will  preserve  thee.  Farewell ;  be  good  and  do 
well,  and  the  Lord  will  bring  thee  through  all. 
Thou  hast  some  light  affliction  yet  to  pass  throogh, 
but  be  not  discourivged,  nor  do  not  look  at  what 
may  seem  mountains,  but  bo  watchful  and  look 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  Hand  that  bath  hitherto 
helped  thee,  will  help  thee. " 

And  then  she  said  to  Friends,  "  Dear  Friends, 
love  Truth,  it  is  excellent,  it  is  above  rubies,  i^h  ! 
it  is  precious,  it  is  above  all  things,  it  makes  a 
death-bed  cisy.  I  am  glad  my  lot  is  cast  in 
this  place,  with  a  couple  of  young  plants  that 
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love  Trath ;  keep  to  it,  and  it  will  make  you 
noble.  Dear  landlady,  farewell;  the  blessiogs 
of  the  everlasting  hills  be  upon  your  heads;  the 
Lord  bless  you  and  make  you  serviceable  in  his 
church."  Then  speaking  of  her  illness  she  said, 
"  All  that  I  crave  now  is  patience,  that  I  may 
hold  out  to  the  end,  that  I  may  not  dishonour 
the  Lord.  The  honour  of  his  nuroe  has  been  as 
dear  to  me  as  my  life." 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  several  Friends 
came  to  see  her,  and  after  some  time  her  mouth 
-was  opened  amongst  them,  in  a  sweet  exhorta- 
tion to  love  Truth,  and  keep  to  it,  and  to  be 
vatchful  and  to  keep  to  the  Lord,  and  not  let 
their  minds  be  too  much  after  the  world  ;  and 
testifying  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  she  com- 
mitted tbem,  with  her  own  soul,  to  bis  protec- 
tion, giving  honour  to  his  name.  That  night  she 
■was  very  ill,  and  said,  ''  It  is  hard  work  to  leave 
this  world,  one  had  not  need  have  anything  else 
to  do;  or  to  that  purpose. 

Next  day  being  First-Jay,  sbe  was  very  much 
weakened,  and  some  Friends  coming  in  that 
evening,  to  see  her,  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
BO  many  of  you ;  I  did  not  expect  to  have  been 
here  so  long  ;  I  am  long  dying ;  it  is  hard  work 
to  die."  Then  Friends  sitting  in  silence  awhile, 
she  exhorted  them  to  faithfulness,  and  diligence, 
and  to  love  Truth,  and  to  seek  the  honour  of  God, 
adding,  "  Oh  !  that  the  youth  of  our  age  would 
love  Truth,  and  seek  the  Lord  and  serve  Him  in 
their  youthful  time ;  they'll  have  the  benefit  of 
it;  it  would  be  more  to  them  than  all  the  world." 

But  many  of  them  arc  careless,  and  content- 
ing themselves  with  a  profession,  and  that  will 
do  nothing  farther.  My  soul  hath  often  mourn- 
ed for  the  youth  of  our  time,  and  I  have  been 
under  great  travail  of  soul  that  they  might  come 
to  fear  the  Lord  ;  but  there  are  many  of  them, 
that  grieve  the  Lord,  and  are  following  the  plea- 
.sures  of  this  world.  Friends,  love  Truth,  and 
it  will  make  you  noble.  Ob  !  that  the  elders 
would  love  Truth ;  there  are  elders  that  love  the 
Lord,  and  they  are  a  comfort  and  strength  to 
the  youth  that  fear  God,  and  to  one  another 
they  are  ns  joints  and  bands  that  cannot  easily 
be  broken ;  my  soul  loves  them,  and  seeing  it 
was  the  will  of  the  Lord  to  visit  mc  with  weak- 
ness, so  that  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  see  my  hab- 
itation a;::iin,  I  am  thankful  my  lot  was  ca.st  in 
this  place.  Dear  Friends,  keep  near  the  Truth, 
and  it  wilMceep  you  in  a  trying  time,  for  there 
is  a  trying  time  approaching,  in  which  there 
will  be  groat  desolation;"  with  much  more  to 
the  sanio  purpo.sc.  She  often  spake  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  her  from  her  very  childhood,  and 
enumerating  his  favours  and  acknowledging  his 
care,  said,  "  He  had  been  a  tender  Father  unto 
her,  and  she  believed  he  would  be  so  to  her's." 
Her  aflSiction  being  great,  she  besought  the  Lord 
in  an  humble  {time  that  He  would  be  pleased 
either  to  relieve  her,  or  release  her,  or  to  give 


her  patience  that  she  might  not  mur         _ 
looking  on  them   about   her,   said,  "It   is  hard 
work  to  go  out  of  this  troublesome  world." 

Three  days  before  she  died,  she  wrote  to  her 
husband,  wherein  she  signi6cd,  that  she  weaken- 
ed daily,  and  that  the  Lord,  by  his  divine  hand, 
had  wrought  a  willingness  in  her  to  spend  and 
be  spent,  for  his  name's  sake, — and  that  she  felt 
sweet  comfort,  quietness  and  content,  "which," 
liaid  she,  "  outbalunceth  all  things  else.  My 
dear,  I  fervently  desire  the  Lord  may  be  with 
thee,  and  bring  thee  to  a  resignation.  And 
stand  faithful  in  every  branch  of  thy  testimony 
for  the  blessed  Truth;  thou  wilt  have  the  com- 
fort of  it.  Dear  heart,  if  I  should  never  see 
thy  face  more,  I  desire  thee  take  care  of  our 
tender  babes,  and  bring  them  up,  as  much  as 
in  thee  lies,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  I  have 
been  deeply  bowed  on  their  accounts,  and  am  ful- 
ly satisfied,  if  they  live,  the  Lord  will  visit  them 
in  their  tender  years  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
ray  dear  Susanna  may  tread  in  many  respects  iu 
her  mother's  steps ;  the  Lord  preserve  her  and 
bring  her  to  choose  him  for  her  portion,  then  it 
will  be  well,  and  she  may  be  serviceable,  when 
my  head  is  laid  in  the  silent  grave.  My  dear 
little  boy;  if  he  grows  up,  it  will  be  hard  for 
him  to  submit  to  the  yoke,  yet  I  secretly  hope 
he  will  in  time  be  made  to  bow,  which  is  some 
satisfaction  to  my  mind.  I  must  commit  them 
to  the  tender  care  and  protection  of  Him  that 
gave  me  them;"  with  more  not  extracted,  which 
she  concludes,  iu  entire  love,  his  affectionate 
wife,  &C.I  . 

The  day  she  departed,  sitting  in  a  cblir,  (he 
pangs  of  death  being  upon  her,  she  desired  to 
lie  down,  which  she  did,  and  waited  for  her 
change,  and  R.  H.  being  there,  was  concerned 
in  supplication  for  her.  When  he  had  done,  she 
said,  "  There  is  a  divine  Hand  h<ts  laid  some 
hold  at  this  time,"  and  so  went  on  sweetly,  de- 
claring of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  desiring 
Friends  might  be  faithful,  warning  them  of  the 
judgments  of  God,  that  were  near  to  be  poured 
forth  upon  the  nations,  and  exhorted  them  to 
flee  to  the  Lord  who  would  be  their  defence  and 

strong  tower,  in   the  time  of  distress 

Then  blessing  God  for  his  preservation  and  mercy 
towards  her,  and  for  the  assurance  given  her 
that  it  would  be  well  with  her,  she  said,  "  I 
have  not  sought  a  name  nor  fame  'among  men, 
but  have  discharged  myself  faithfully  in  the 
sight  of  God.  I  have  not  desired  to  appear  in 
show  what  I  was  not,  but  to  be  in  substance 
more  than  I  appeared  to  men  ;  and  it  was  neither 
for  honour,  nor  esteem,  that  I  left  my  dear  hus- 
band and  tender  babes,  but  that  I  might  answer 
the  will  of  God,  and  in  a  concern  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Truth,  and  the  honour  of  God."  Desi- 
ring the  Lord  would  bless  his  people,  in  that  na- 
tion, and  particularly  that  meeting  and  family 
where  she   then  was,  and  reward  Friends    for 
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tbofrTWl and  care  towards  her.  She  oontioned 
ber  exliurtiitioii  to  them  to  be  faithful;  she  again 
declared  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  ;  and 
«o  lay  in  a  sweet  frame  of  spirit,  giving  glory  to 
God,  and  ma^rnifyinp:  his  power,  until  her 
strength  and  speech  failed,  and  then,  lying  still, 
she  looked  on  them  there  with  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, (as  one  that  had  a  sight  of  the  joys  she 
was  entering  into;)  and  about  the  seventh  hour 
in  the  evening,  departed  this  life,  the  9th  of  the 
Ninth  month,  1715,  and  was  buried  the  12th  of 
the  same,  in  Friends'  burying  ground  in  Lurgan, 
her  corpse  being  accompanied  by  a  large  number 
of  Friends  and  others,  and  there  was  a  good 
meeting,  in  which  theglory  of  Truth  was  eminent- 
ly manifested  to  the  tendering  of  many  hearts, 
which  was  as  a  seal  upon  the  spirits  of  Friends, 
that  it  was  well  with  her. — Aged  about  38  years; 
a  minister  18  years. — Pietj/  Promoted. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  OOU  18  WITHIN  TOU. 

Everyman  who  has  a  truly  religious  heart, 
has  what  may  be  called  his  sacred  places.  What 
I  mean  to  say  u,  that  every  man,  in  looking 
back  upon  his  past  religious  life,  is  able  to  rccal 
places  which  are  associated  with  religious  inci- 
dents, places  which  are  allied  in  his  roccollec- 
tion  with  resolutions  of  amendment,  or  with  re- 
markable developments  of  religious  truth,  or 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  sorrows  of 
penitence,  or  by  the  joys  of  gratitude.  This  I 
suppose  to  be  the  general  experience;  and  I  am 
neither  able,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  ^lead  au 
exceptid*'  from  it.  My  mind  has  never  ceased  to 
reoal  such  places,  and  often  it  has  recalled  them 
with  pleasure  and  profit, 

I  remember  the  Bible  which  my  mother  gava 
me,  nor  is  the  place  forgotten  in  which  she 
gave  it.  I  remember  the  places  where  I  read 
it  alone;  I  remember  the  garden,  the  wood, 
the  valley,  the  river's  bank,  where  I  (spent 
many  hours  in  pondering  the  prnblcms  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  seeking  the  great  central  Source 
of  Light.  I  remember  the  bumble  abodes, 
rude  and  solitary,  perhaps,  but  yet  consecrated 
in  the  religious  alTections,  where  in  the  even- 
ing of  a  long  summer's  day  I  stole  secretly 
apart,  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  grey-beaded  old 
men,  or  to  learn  from  their  lips  the  wondrous 
things  of  God  in  glory,  and  of  mankind  re- 
Jflcnied. 

The  teachings  of  God,  therefore,  and  the  va- 
rious religious  influences  of  which  lie  is  the 
source,  had  become  associated,  in  some  degree, 
with  places ;  and  undoubtedly  forgetting  the  dif- 
ference between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  I  had 
a  sweet  feeling,  hardly  perceptible  to  myself, 
that  such  gracious  influences  were  more  likely 
to  be  repeated  in  some  places  than  others.  A 
wider  experience  di.ssipated  thb  natural  and  com- 
mon illusion. 


I  found  that  God  cuuld  travel  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  aiy  of  his  poor  children.  And  when  I 
set  my  foot  upon  the  ocean,  to  visit,  for  the  first 
time,  climes  remote  and  lands  unknown;  I  left 
my  country  and  friends,  but  did  not  and  could 
not,  leave  my  God  behind  me.  Wherever  I 
went,  I  found  Him  at  my  side.  On  the  ocean, 
and  on  the  land,  in  the  storm,  and  in  the  sun- 
shine, amij  the  matclilessbcauticii  of  Richmond 
[lilt,  and  in  the  sterility  of  Arabian  deserts,  on 
mountain  tops,  and  in  lowly  valleys,  in  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Tharr.cs  and  tho  Seine,  and  in  the 
Bedouin's  tent,  and  the  Fellah's  cottage  of  clay — 
everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances  1  found 
fjim  prfseni,  to  ^'iiide,  to  counsel,  and  console  : 
A  presence  which  is  recognized  by  the  heart,  as 
'well  as  by  intellectual  conviction,  and  which  har- 
monizes with  tho  expressions  of  the  Saviour, 
when  he  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  with- 
in you. ' — Vpham. 


DESPISE  RIDICULE. 

Fix  in  your  miml  the  most  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  enoroaelitiient  of  ridicule.  To  yield 
to  the  ridicule  with  which  the  world  enfurces  its 
dominion,  every  tr  flin^  question  of  macner  and 
appearance,  is  to  throw  away  cour.ige  and  firai- 
Dcsa  to  the  winds.  Learn  (says  Sydney  Smith,) 
from  the  earliest  days,  to  insure  your  principles 
against  the  perils  of  ridicule;  you  can  no  more 
exercise  your  reason,  if  ynu  live  in  the  constant 
dread  of  laughter,  than  you  can  enjoy  your  life, 
if  you  are  in  the  constant  fear  of  death.  If  you 
think  it  right  to  differ  from  the  limes,  and  to 
make  a  stand  for  any  valuable  point  of  morals, 
do  it,  however  rustic,  however  antiquated,  how- 
ever pedantic  it  may  .ippear — do  it,  not  for  in- 
solence, but  scriova/i/  and  yrandli/ — as  a  man 
who  wore  a  soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and 
did  not  wait  till  it  was  breathed  into  him  by  the 
breath  of  fashion.  Let  men  call  you  mean,  if 
you  know  you  are  just;  hypocritical,  if  you  are 
honestly  religicu';;  piisillaniniuos,  ifyou  feel  you 
are  firm  ;  resisliince  soon  converOi  unprincipled 
wit  into  sincere  re>pect;  and  no  afieriime  can 
tear  from  you  those  feelings  which  every  man 
carries  within  him  who  has  made  a  nolle  and 
successful  exertion  in  a  virtuous  cause. 


By  how  many  and  how  various  means  do  we 
get  broken  down,  and  gradually  piffpared  for 
our  eternal  separation  from  this  frail  and  uncer- 
tain state  of  being;  and  how  exceedingly  is  it  to 
be  desired  that  we  may  all  so  improve  the  time 
of  health  aud  bodily  ability,  as  that,  when  sick- 
ness, pain,  and  afllictiou  aro  measured  out  to  us, 
we  may  be  favored  with-  that  sweetncFS  and 
peace  which  bear  up  the  mind  above  the 
waves,  and  enable  u<  to  say  the  rod  as  well  as 
the  Etas'  of  the  Lord's  goodaess,  are  our  comfort 
and  our  rejoicing.  Wm.  G. 


giiizfed  by ' 


now  TO   BE  A   CHRISTIAN. 

Reader,  woaldst  thou  be  a  Christian  in  spirit, 
in  deed  and  in  thought?  Docs  thj  spirit  pant 
for  immortal  food,  and  woaldst  thou  exchange 
thy  tbirstiugs  and  panting!)  for  a  full  supply  sf 
the  waters  of  life  ?  Then  thou  must  bear  the 
cross  ;  if  thou  bear  not  the  cross,  thou  need  not 
expect  to  wear  the  crown,  for  they  are  and  ever 
have  been,  and  eyer  will  bo,  inseparable.  But 
what  18  the  cross  ?  This  is  a  question  of  magni- 
tude, the  corner  at  which  thousands  and  millions 
take  the  wrong  road  and  travel  into  worthless 
forms  and  ceremonic!>,  and  seek  unto  cisterns  and 
broken  cisterns  which  contain  not  the  waters  of 
life  for  which  thy  soul  pantcth  :  hero  thousands 
are  deceived  by'blind  guides,  and  led  further  and 
farther  from  tho  green  pa.stures  and  pure  waters 
of  life.  Go  ask  some  professors  of  the  gospel  what 
is  the  cross.  They  will  lead  thee  to  many  forms 
and  ceremonies ;  one  will  tell  thee  th»u  must  be 
immersed  in  water,  another  will  tell  thee  the 
cross  consists  in  having  a  little  water  sprinkled 
in  thy  face,  while  another  will  say  thou  must 
join  us  and  sit  down  with  us  in  silence  in  our 
solemn  assemblies.  And  so  thou  may  go  from 
teacher  to  teacher,  and  from  sect  to  sect,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  in  the  end  cry  out 
in  bitterness  of  soul,  Miserable  comforters  are 
ye  all,  for  all  these  contain  not  the  waters  of  life. 
Then  what  is  the  cross,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
I  will  tell  thee — the  crnss  is  within  ;  the  light  is 
within ;  the  truth  is  within  ;  the  hungering,  the 
thirsting,  the  pantings  for  the  bread  and  waters 
of  life  are  all  within,  and  it  is  within  thee  that 
thy  deeds  must  be  brousrht  to  judgment ;  it  is 
within  that  Christ  must  be  sought,  if  he  is  ever 
to  be  found  by  thee. 

It  is  within  thee,  in  the  calm  quiet  moments 
of  retirement,  that  the  voice  of  truth  is  heard ; 
and  here  comes  the  cross ;  it  consists  in  listening 
to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  obeying  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  thy  own  selfish,  short-sighted  will;  it  con- 
sists in  denying  thyself  and  obeying  truth,  in 
crucifying  the  lufts  of  the  flesh,  and  exalting 
the  nobler  part  of  thy  nature  which  is  fitted  for 
higher  joys. 

Thou  art  living  in  a  generation  which  makes  an 
idol  of  dress  and  other  worldly  honors,  which 
elearly  proves  the  imperfection  of  man  in  his 
present  state ;  and  it  should  be  a  covering  of 
shame  ra%£r  than  of  pride.  Thousands  are  robbed 
of  their  just  rights  to  enable  others  to  change  the 
fashion  of  theirgarmentsto  outshine  their  fellow's 
And  thousands  more  are  annually  ruined  by  over 
exertion  in  their  fruitless  eflPorts  to  overtake  their 
rivals  in  dress  and  other  extravagances.  Against 
these  sins  thou  must  also  bear  a  testimony  if  thou 
wouldst  be  pure,  and  in  bearing  this  testimony 
thou  wilt  find  a  cross ;  but  remember,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  thou  art  faithful  will  unfading  plea- 
sures flow  to  thy  panting  spirit.     True  Chris- 


forms  and  ceremonies,  which  effect  no  good;  itM 
an  every  day  work,  and  takes   cognizance  of  all 
our  thoughts,  words  and  acts. 

It  requires  us  to  avoid  in  all  our  actions 
those  things  which  produce  evil  in  ourselves  or' 
to  others;  thus  it  purifies  oar  minds,  our  bodies 
and  all  oar  deeds,  causing  us  to  cleave  to  purity 
and  goodness,  and  do  all  in  our  power  for  the 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  others  ;  and  though 
it  at  times  requires  us  to  administer  severe  re- 
proof to  the  erring,  who  have  exalted  themselves 
above  the  truth,  and  are  deceiving  and  injuring 
ethers,  it  extends  the  hand  of  kindness  to  the 
penitent  of  every  degree,  and  stoops  with  pleasure 
to  raise  the  lowest  and  the  vilest  from  degrada- 
tion. Reader,  i;o  no  more  after  the  lo !  here  and 
lo !  there  is  Christ  or  the  cross,  but  remember  the 
kingdom  of  Gori  is  within  thee.  It  is  there  that 
his  word  and  truth  sittetb  in  judgment  on  thy 
deeds;  it  is  there  within  that  thou  must  bear  th« 
cross.  A  Subscriber. 

ffuntington'GoUntjf,  Ind.,  lit  mo.  1856. 


MODESTY. 

Mere  bashfulness  without  merit  is  ;  wkward, 
and  merit  without  modesty  is  insolent.  But 
modest  merit  has  a  double  claim  to  acceptance. 

A  SUITABLE  A'EFLT. 

Several  years  ago  there- lived  in  one  of  the 
large  towns  of  America  a  poor  old  black  woman, 
who  had  been  very  ill,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
At  one  time  she  bad  been  a  slave,  and  she  was 
generally  known  as  Poor  Betty.  At  the  time 
that  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you  happen- 
ed, she  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
An  aged  daughter  lived  with  her,  who,  by  God's 
blessing,  was  the  means  of  making  her  comforta- 
ble in  the  close  of  her  long  life.  In  the  same 
town  there  lived  a  rich  and  kind  old  gentleman, 
who,  although  he  had  a  large  business,  and  was 
much  engaged, sometimesfound  asparc hourto  vis- 
it poor  Betty,  and  ask  how  she  was,  and  she  was 
always  very  glad  to  sec  him  step  into  her  poor 
little  cottage.  One  day,  he  took  a  friend 
with  him,  to  visit  Poor  Betty.  As  he  entered 
the  house  he  said,  "Ah,  Betty  are  you  still  alive!" 

"  Yes,  thank  God !"  replied  the  poor  old  ne- 
gress. 

"Betty,  "he  continued,  "why  do  you  sup- 
pose God  keeps  you  so  long  in  this  world,  poor, 
ill,  and  blind,  while  you  might  go  to  heaven, 
and  there  enjoy  so  much  happiness  ?" 

Betty  answered  directly,  in  her  negro  language, 
"Ah!  Massa,  you  don't  understand.  There 
are  two  great  things  for  the  Church  to  do ;  one 
is,  to  pray,  the  other  is,  to  work.  Now,  you  see, 
Massa,  God  keeps  me  alive  that  I  may  pray  for 
yie  Church,  an(||he  keeps  you  alive  that  you 
may  work  for  the  Church.     Your  large  gifts  do 
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«»t  help  much,  Masss,  without  the  prayers  of 
oor  Betty. "  "  You  are  quite  right,  Betty," 
said  Mr.  B.  "  Your  prayers  are  of  more  use  to 
the  Church  than  my  money." 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  1, 1856. 


As  the  time  has  nearly  expired  which  will 
complete  the  12th  volume  of  our  periodic^il,  we 
desire  to  return  our  ackaowledgments  to  our 
friends  and  contributors  for  the  patronage  which 
has  been  extended  to  us,  during  the  present 
year. 

From  the  increase  in  our  subscriptioo  list,  and 
the  interest  manifested  by  Friends,  distant  and 
near,  we  are  encouraged  to  enter  upon  another 
volume. 

We  have  endeavored  to  collect  religious  matter 
which  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  all 
and  from  the  encouraging  evidences  furnished 
by  our  numerous  correspondents,  we  are  gratified 
to  find  that  our  labors  have  been  somewhat  ap- 
preciated. 

As  our  design  hag  been  to  cherish  the  good, 
irrespective  of  sect,  we  have  carefully  avoided 
vain  speculations,  or  nice  distinctions  on  unessen- 
tial points  of  faith  :  hence  we  have  excluded  all 
communications  of  a  controversial  character, 
deeming  it  sufficient  to  exalt  the  principle  of 
truth  as  promulgated  by  the  worthy  predecessor.^) 
of  our  Society,  and  acknowledged  and  maintained 
by  their  followers. 

Believing  that  a  "  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal,"  and  that 
ipany  understan'd  this  who  are  outwardly  not  of 
our  fold,  we  have  felt  at  liberty  to  extract  from 
the  religious  writings  of  professors  of  other  de- 
nominations, those  views  and  sentiments  we  could 
acknowledge  and  adopt  without  intending  to  en- 
dorse their  general  doctrines  and  dogmas.  In 
the  scientific  articles  with  which  we  are  some- 
times favored,  there  is  room  for  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation. Subjects  of  general  interest ; 
natural  phenomena,  travels,  discoveries  in  the 
arts,  and  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  have 
all  claimed  our  attention,  for  we  believe  there  is 
often  instruction  to  be  derived  from  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  inferior  works  of  the  Creator. 


We  would  now  remind  oui^riends  that  thu 
is  a  very  suitable  time  to  commence  Bubacriptions 


for  the  next  volume.  There  are  many  post-offices 
to  which  but  one  copy  is  sent.  If  in  these  cases 
friends  who  are  subscribers  would  use  their  in- 
fluence to  obtain  two  others,  thusgettingthe  three 
for  five  dollars,  or  if  six  be  obtained  for  $10,  a 
seventh  copy  will  be  sent  gratis  to  the  one  pro- 
curing the  six,  or  some  friend  whom  he  might 
name.  Those  who  would  like  to  have  the  memoir 
of  H.  J.  Moore  from  the  commencement,  migbt 
begin  their  subscription  with  the  first  of  the 
year.  A  limited  number  could  now  be  furnished, 
say  to  about  one  hundred.  The  first  applications 
would  of  course  be  first  served. 


MarrieDj  on  the  13th  inst.,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  ot  Friends,  Richard  R.  Haimes  to  Hia- 
Ri£T  M.,  daughter  of  Edward  Townsend,  all  of  this 
city. 

,  On  the  13th  inst.,  in  accordance  with  the 

order  of  Friends,  J.  Elgar  Hallowell,  of  Mary- 
land, to  Anna  W.,  daughter  of  Edward  Towi:- 
send,  of  this  city. 

,  On  the  24th  of  First  month  last,  aecordin; 

to  the  order  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Johs  i. 
White  to  Abirail,  daughter  of  the  late  Elijah 
Weaver,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  2d  ult.,  near  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Sarah  S.,  wife  of  Nathan  Parkins,  in  the  63d  year 
of  her  age,  after  a  very  protracted  illness,  which 
she  bore  with  the  patience  and  resiguation  of  a 
Christian. 

She  filled  all  the  relations  of  life  with  a  deep  and 
holy  love  that  knew  no  changing ;  and  in  kinunest 
and  sympathy  to  the  poor  and  afflicted  she  bail 
few  superiors. 


OEIGIN   OF  THE  FUEL    SAVINGS    SOCIETY. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  not  one  of  the  pre- 
sent membership  of  the  Fuel  Savings  Society  of 
Philadelphia  is  aware  of  the  early  history  of  that 
useful  institution.  To  rescue  its  beginning  from 
oblivion,  the  present  note  has  been  written  for 
publication.  The  writer  of  this  article,  being 
the  only  person  now  living  who  was  present  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  thinks  proper  to 
state  the  facts  of  the  case. 

On  the  second  day  of  May,  1821,  notices  were 
sent  to  two  city  papers,  calling  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  Court  room,  west  of  ladipendenee 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  considering  ^Pe  impor- 
tance of  such  an  organization.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  the  fourth  of  May,  and  the  persons 
now  remembered  as  present  were  as  follows: — 
James  M.  Broom,  Abner  Kneeland,  Frederick 
Erringer,  Joseph  Parker,  Randall  Hutchinson, 
George  Heyl,  Thomas  Walmsley,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Mitchell.  At  the  next  meeting  on 
the  eighth  of  May,  Robert  Ralston  and  John 
Yaughan  were  present,  and  perhaps  some  others. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month;  the  coiuti- 
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tulioD  was  adopted,  Robert  Kalston  being  chosen 
President,  George  Ilejl  Secretary. 

That  the  effort  to  establish  this  Society  was 
based  on  pure  philanthropy,  apart  from  sectarian- 
ism, is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  persons 
named  above,  represented  not  less  then  six  differ- 
ent religious  dcnuminations,  viz :  Presbyterian, 
Episcopjilian,  Kvformcd  Dutch,  Univcrsalist, 
Unitarian  and  the  Quakers  or  Friends.  At  one 
time  nearly  half  the  Board  of  Managers  belonged 
to  the  la.^t  named  society  ;  and  yet,  it  is  believed 
that  not  one  of  the  number  ever  failed  to  be 
present  at  the  very  hour  appointed  for  trans- 
acting business.  In  other  respecta,  too,  they 
were  among  the  most  useful  members. 

The  notices  calling  the  first  meeting,  were 
written  by  Professor  Thos.  D.  Mitchell,  now  of 
West  Philadelphia,  and  published  at  his  request ; 
and  it  is  believed  be  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
little  band  whosd  discussions  in  May,  1821,  re- 
sulted in  t!ie  formation  of  the  Society.  Long 
may  it  continus  to  bless  the  community. 

EXTRACT     FROM    A     LETTER    FROM  A    CORRES- 
PONDENT IN   EUROPE. 

Ilotne,  Italy,  \2{h  mo.  Zdth,  1855. 
Our  last  despatch  was  sent  from  Florence,  the 
day  of  our  departure  for  this  city.  We  told  you 
that  we  had  met  with  a  carriage  and  four,  on 
the  way  to  llome.  Our  route  was  through 
Perugia,  Arezzo,  &c.  which  you  may  see  on  the 
map  takes  in  a  large  tract  of  country.  The  first 
day  we  made  good  time  and  lodged  at  a  country 
inn  for  the  night :  all' these  public  houses  through 
the  country  arc  arranged  with  the  stable  on  the 
first  flour,  and  kitchen  also ;  the  rooms  above  are 
used  for  travchrs.  It  is  sometimes  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  olfactories,  but  an  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  for  a  varied  experience,  which 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  profit.  Then 
again  it  is  said  to  be  wholesome  to  live  with  horses 
andcattls;  if  it  be  so  we  have  had  the  benefit  of 
its  sanitary  influence.     Our  second  day-  out,  we 

Vere  arrested  by  a  violent  tnoro  storm.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  in  beautiful,  sunny  Italy,  and  it  did 
seem  a  little  inconsistent  with  oar  notions  of 
Italy,  to  be  prevented  from  going  on  our  way  by 
reason  of  snow.  The  wind  blew  terribly,  and 
the  storm  seemed  wild  with  threats  that  fright- 
ened our  driver,  when  we  arrived  at  an  Inn  on 
the  border  of  Lake  Thrasemane,  the  waters  of 
which  %rlcd  with  rage  at  the  falling  snow,  as 

.  it  oame  to  chill  its  placid  bosom.  Wo  halted 
here  for  the  afternoon  and  night,  and  the  villa- 
gen  were  not  backward  in  presenting  themselves 
to  onr  apartments  to  see  what  manner  of  men  wo 
were.  The  landlord  was  a  clever  man,  and  one 
of  the  important  citizens  of  the  place,  so  that  we 
got.from  bioj  agood  deal  of  information  through 
oar  interpreter.  Two  policeqen,  in  official  cos- 
tume, oame  to  examine  our  passports,  to  learn 
oar  roate;  and  find  our  ages,  c^Aor,  &a.    The 


next  day  we  started  off  a<j;ain,  the  clouds  having 
disappeared,  after  having  left  from  four  to  six 
inches  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  In  ascending 
the  hills  oxen  were  attached  to  our  team  :  at  one 
time  we  had  four  horses,  and  four  white  steers  to 
drag  us  up  a  long  hill,  which  wound  us  around 
a  small  mountain.  The  towns  among  the  Ap- 
peniues  are  almost  all  on  hill  tops,  and  we  were 
frequently  reminded  of  the  force  of  the  scripture 
term,  "a  city  set  on  a  hill."  It  is  very  re- 
markable to  witness  them.  In  approaching,  we 
seem  to  be  quite  near  for  a  mile  or  two,  but  the 
circuitous  ascent  of  the  hills  makes  the  real  dis- 
tance considerable.  The  people  are  more  vigor- 
ous looking  than  in  the  villages  of  Switzerland, 
and  while  they  are  reputed  for  their  skill  in  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  what  belongs  to  others, 
we  have  been  subject  to  no  inconvenience  on 
this  account. 

One  place  through  which  we  passed,  of  1,400 
inhabitants,  they  had  one  doctor  at  a  salary  of 
S250  per  year,  and  a  house  to  live  in.  I  wanted 
to  see  him,  but  he  was  on  duty,  as  I  have  found 
to  be  the  case  with  several  on  whom  I  have 
called.  Poor  fellows !  they  work  hard  in  this 
country,  and  get  but  little  for  it. 

The  fourth  day,  still  found  us  pur-uing  our 
way,  making  rather  hIow  progress,  the  road  being 
hilly  and  our  four  ponies  rather  fagged  ;  one  of 
them  was  sick.  The  sixth  day  found  ua  in 
Rome.  During  the  trip  we  learned  more  of 
Italy,  its  agriculture,  its  resources,  its  people, 
than  we  would  have  done  by  months  tarrying 
among  the  picture  galleries  and  statues  of  cities. 
The  land  is  mostly  rich,  and  cultivated  to  its 
extent,  I  should  think.  Olives  are  raised  in 
abundance,  acres  and  acres  are  covered  with  trees 
of  this  fruit,  which  is  now  in  season  for  gather- 
ing. We  saw  the  people  harvesting  them,  and 
during  one  of  oar  walks  in  advance  of  the  car- 
riage, we  found  a  manufactory  of  sweet  oil.  The 
remains  of  the  crushed  olivo  and  stone  are  used 
alike  for  fuel  and  the  making  of  domestic  s^||^ 
The  grape  is  grown  here  also  in  abuodnnoe^ 
though  latterly  it  has  failed  a  good  deal.  The ' 
process  of  making  wine  is  similar  to  the 
American  mode  of  cider  making.  Through 
Switzerland  and  Sardinia  they  raise  Indian  com  a 
great  deal.  The  land  through  the  region  we  have 
passed  from  Florence  here,  produces  four  crops 
at  the  same  time.  Mulberry  leaves  for  silk 
worms;  olives,  grapes  and  wheat  or  barley. 
The  Mulberry  trees  are  planted  in  rows  like  oar 
apple  orchards,  and  trimmed  np  like  a  huge 
basket ;  the  middle  or  centre  from  the  top  of  the 
trunk  being  free :  the  grape  vine  climbs  the 
body,  and  dusters  in  empty  space  between  the 
boughs,  falling  down  also  toward  the  earth.  The 
olive  is  planted  in  alternate  rows,  or  along  the 
sides  of  the  field,  and  the  grain  sown  broad-cost 
upon  the  soil,  iln  the  summer  it  must  be  beau- 
tifuL 
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The  government  is  almost  exclusively  by  the 
oburch;  schools  are  free  and  taught  by  the  priests. 
Land  is  owned  by  Murquises,  Dakes,  or  Priests, 
who  let  it  out  in  firms  to  a  second  class,  on 
shares,  (equal  shares  of  produce,)  and  the  peas- 
antry are  hired  by  these,  for  about  thirty  cents 
"per  day.  The  land  taxe«  are  paid,  I  think,  by 
the  propiietors.  We  S'  e  no  factories,  and  but 
few  mills:  insteud  of  this,  however,  the  church 
bell  is  heard  abr.ost  hourly.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  once  passed  throu<rh  a  town  or  village  without 
seeing  the  people  itioving  to  or  from  the  church, 
or  hearing  the  bell.  I'riosts  are  always  on  baad 
to  attend  at  the  altar.  Many  of  the  officers  of 
government  belong  to  this  order,  as  post-masters 
of  important  towns,  :  nd  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  union  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
government  of  the  people  is  complete.  After 
entering  the  Papal  States  proper,  the  land  is  not 
so  well  cultivated,  as  in  the  productive  valleys 
first  referred  to,  but  we  begin  to  see  more  pas- 
tare  and  more  cattle.  The  latter  are  always  fine, 
and  all  alike  :  I  have  not  seen  in  Italy  a  red  cow, 
or  one  of  spotted  colors :  they  are  mouse  colored, 
varying  in  shades,  and  all  with  large,  ample 
horns  :  of  the  pips,  I  may  say,  they  too  are  all 
of  one  color ;  of  this  interesting  family  I  have 
seen  many  droves,  and  all  black,  tee-totally  black. 
Sheep  and  goats  arc  scattered  over  the  hills  in 
flocks  with  shepherds,  their  dogs  and  tents; 
people  clothed  in  lamb's  wool  and  goat-skins, 
watch  them.  Among  the  happy,  pretty  impres- 
sions made  on  my  mind,  in  traveling  through 
this  route,  I  think  a  little  walk  up  a  bill,  a  few 
days  ago,  aiforded  the  most  positive.  It  was 
joat  as  the  sun  was  settinsj  that  we  approached  the 
village  of  Monterosa.  To  pass  through  the  town 
a  steep  hill  was  before  us  :  we  all  took  the  way- 
side. No  fences  divided  us  from  the  pasture 
lands  on  which  were  grazing  sheep,  goats  and 
cattle ;  the  shepherds  had  just  sent  the  dogs  to 
collect  their  flocks,  and  the  herdsmen  had  called 
up  their  beautiful  grayish  steers  and  cowa,  while 
altogether  they  were  moving  homeward  :  np  one 
Uill-side,  a  shepherd  with  his  crook  led  his 
sbeep,  and  two  dogs  followed  in  the  rear :  along 
a  plain  a  large  drove  of  goats  were  guarded  in 
the  same  way  :  the  horned  cattle  were  already  in 
the  road  with  us.  The  sun  had  just  hid  himself 
in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  the  moon  full  and 
beantiful,  was  at  the  same  time  rising  above  the 
distant  hills  of  the  Appenine  range,  still  white 
with  snow.  The  weather  was  soft  and  mild,  and 
about  half  a  dozen  Roman  girls,  with  urns  upon 
their  heads,  were  climbing  the  hills  to  their 
homes,  with  fresh  water  from  the  springs  of  the 
valley :  it  was  as  pretty  a  rural  scene  as  I  ever 
saw,  for  its  variety  and  combination  of  har- 
monious interests  :  then  a  twilight  ride  of  half 
an  hour  brought  us  to  our  resting  place  for  the 
last  night  on  our  road— the  h(tfel  of  the  seven 
springs.    From  this  place  to  Rome,  the  road  is 


paved  as  our  streets  at  home,  with  square  stone 
blocks,  similar  to  those  in  front  of  the  State 
House.  The  distance  is  twenty-two  miles,  and 
the  pavement  was  made  by  Flaminius,  the  Roman 
Emperor,  after  whom  it  is  called.  On  entering 
the  gate  of  the  eternal  city  my  impressions  were 
different  from  what  I  expected.  The  houses  are 
comparatively  new,  the  streets  busy  with  traffic, 
and  the  usual  gaieties  of  city  life  apparent  on 
every  side  :  no  evidence  of  age  mot  the  eye.  I 
had  pictured  to  myself  old  and  ruined  buildings 
in  profusion,  but  was  told,  in  expressing  my  dis- 
appointment, that  we  were  not  yet  in  old  Rome. 
Our  hotel  was  found,  and  preparations  made  for 
dinner,  which  is  one  of  the  most  importcnt  items 
in  a  day's  experience.  The  people  all  through 
Europe,  who  travel,  take  but  two  meals  a  day. 
Breakfast  at  nine  or  ten,  and  dinner  at  five  or 
six :  for  sight  seeing  it  is  a  good  plan.  For  the 
purpose  of  giving  you  at  home  an  idea  of  the 
great  potentate,  I  tried  to  view  him  all  over.  Hi« 
countenance  is  benevolent,  and  he  gives  evidences 
of  a  man  of  good  impulses  :  his  moral  faculties 
seem  to  be  prominent,  but  his  combative  proper- 
ties are  not  distinctly  marked.  He  has  a  mild, 
persuasive  cspressidtf,  and  a  fine  voice.  We 
saw  him  and  his  entire  court  in  their  state  robes. 
To  get  access  to  his  presnce,  (I  mean  in  reserved 
places,)  it  requires  that  a  dress  coat  -should  be 
worn  :  this  we  learned  at  the  door  of  the  cbspel, 
and  as  I  happened  to  be  about  the  size  of  our 
courier,  who' had  an  old  one,  he  proflered  it  to 
roe  for  the  occasion.  It  was  the  means  of  afford- 
ing me  a  good  view  of  some  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  of  its  great  head.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  before  that  (here  could  be  such 
immense  power  and  influence  in  the  church  of 
Rome :  its  limits  extending  as  they  do  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  its  people  meeting  in  their  re- 
spective countries  and  localities,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  by  millions,  to  make  their  commu- 
nion sacrifices,  and  all  by  an  acknowledged  sy;:- 
tem,  regulated  by  grades  and  successions,  ceMer- 
ing  in  and  diverging  from  the  great  potentate, 
constitutes  a  circle  of  power  which  no  other  com- 
bination possesses.  In  Rome  alone,  with  but 
about  150,000  people,  there  are  over  three  hun- 
dred churches,  and  Priests,  Bishops,  &c.,  in 
numbers  that  I  dare  not  mention  ;  mines  of 
wealth  in  gold  and  silver  are  treasured  in  their 
churches,  which  are  protected  on  great  public 
festivals  when  the  Pope  officiates  by  a^ilitary 
force.  The  Pope's  body-guard  is  a  splendid 
corps  of  French  soldiery. 

The  Hospitals  are  not  spoken  of  very  favora- 
bly. I  should  judge  from  the  number  of  poor 
people  that  crowd  the  streets,  and  from  the  un- 
wholesome odors  that  rise  from  the  market  places, 
&c.,  that  there  was  much  need  of  them.  J.  P. 


The  British  Friend  reports  that  the  late  Alex- 
ader  Morrison,  of  Frimley,  in  Surrey,  has  be- 
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queathed  the  sum  of  £300  to  the  Peace  Society, 
and  j£  100  to  each  of  the  Fricuds  who  composed 
the  depuiation  to  the  Emperor  of  Ruxsia  in  1853, 
on  the  impending  war,  viz. — Joseph  Sturgo, 
Robert  Charlcton,  and  Henry  Pease;  and  also  an 
estate,  each  valaed  about  JS1,500,  to  John  Bright 
and  Ric-bard  Cobdon. 


STEPHEN   GRELLET. 
[OoDtlnnrd  from  psfe  780  ] 

In  1818,  Stephen  Grellet  projected  a  long,  in- 
teresting, and  laborious  visit  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing, 
M  his  fellow- laborer  and  companion,  the  excel- 
lent and  eminent  William  Allen.  These  two 
devoted  brethren  of  the  Lord  set  c>ail  from  Eng- 
land for  Norway  on  the  l.'ith  of  August,  1818, 
and  landed  at  Stavanger,  one  of 'the  principal 
towns  on  the  Atlantic  ooast  of  Norway,  on  the 
25th.  Here  they  established  a  pystera  of  disci- 
pline adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  pro- 
fessing with  Krienda ;  they  visited  as  extensively 
as  possible,  and  were  quite  saccessful  in  exciting 
an  interest  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  the  Quaker  mis- 
sionaries set  sail  for  Christiansand,  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Norway,  where  they  devoted 
them.selvcs  to  the  state  of  education  and  the 
poor,  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  They  then  travel- 
ed a  difficult  route,  by  land,  to  Christiana,  a  large 
town,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Skager  Rack. 
"Norway,"  says  the  Diary  of  William  Allen, 
"  seems  to  be  made  of  rocks,  which  rise  from 
300  to  500  feet,  and  follow  each  other  in  unin- 
termpted  succession,  like  waves  of  the  sea,  in 
the  whole  course,  from  Stavanger  to  Christiana." 
They  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor,  held 
meetings,  visited  prisons,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  many  to  religioiis  concerns.  Their  im- 
pressions of  Norway  were  highly  favorable  to 
the  people ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  remembrances 
of  the  people  were  rich  in  the  sympftthies  and 
deeds  of  these  men  of  God. 

Crossingbylandfrom  Christiana  to  Stockholm, 
the  mi.ssionaries  reached  the  latter  place  on  the 
:')th  of  October,  after  a  journey  of  a  week.  At 
Stockholm,  they  had  intercourse  with  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  city,  and  laid  their  plans  of 
usefulness  before  them  ;  they  dined  in  company 
with  the  English,  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Danish 
ambassadors ;  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  two  in- 
terview* with  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  king 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  Stephen  Grellet  and 
William  Allen,  presenting  to  each  of  them  his 
cheek  to  kiss. 

From  Stockholm,  the  Friends  cipssed  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  passing  near  the  Aland  Tnands  to  Abo, 
in  Finland,  and  thence  by  the  celebrated  fortress 
>  of  Sweaborg  to  Petersburg.  At  Sweaborg,  they 
•  were  introduced  as  <tooprtes/i.  William  Allen 
says,  in  his  Diary,  "  I  soon  undeceived  him ;  and 
Stephen  explained  to  them^  that  I  was  an  elder. 


Hence,  taking  occasion  to  describe  what  we  con- 
sider the  qualifications  of  minister  and  elder 
among  us,  which  gave  him  a  pretty  good  scope, 
and  he  managed  it  extremely  well."  They  also 
dined  at  Sweaborg  with  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  "  where,"  says  William  Allen,  "we  met 
a  large  company,  many  of  whom  were  young 
oflScers.  On  Stephen  remarking,  pleasantly,  to 
Colonel  Tara.schofr, '  That  we  were  men  of  peace,' 
he,  smiling,  took  off  his  sword,  and  put  it  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  his  example  was  follow- 
ed by  the  officers  around  him.  The  freedom, 
opennes!<,  and  hospitality  we  experienced,  were 
remarkable." 

At  Petersburg,  the  travellers  remained  four 
months.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  details. 
They  were  received  with  great  cordiality  by  all 
classes.  They  had  interviews  with  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  city  and  of  the  empire,  with  princes 
and  princcsse-s,  with  bi.«h()ps  and  archbishops, 
with  ambassadors,  with  the  Emperor's  ministers, 
with  counts,  barons,  generals,  physicians,  and 
senators,  with  the  Emperor's  mother,  the  Em- 
press, and  the  Emperor  himself,  Alexander  I. 
They  visited  schools,  monasteries,  prisons,  deaf 
and  dumb  institutions,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals, 
poor  houses,  and.everything  that  deserved  the  at- 
tention of  the  Christian  philanthropist, or  called 
for  enterprise  in  relieving  the  wants  or  sufferings 
of  mankind.  In  their  interview  with  the  Empe- 
ror, they  endeavored  to  increase  his  interest  in 
schools,  in  prisons,  and  in  schemes  of  general 
philanthropy.  They  were  with  him  for  two 
hours..  "  The  Emperor,"  says  W^illiam  Allen, 
"  desired  that  we  might  have  a  little  pause,  for 
mental  retirement  and  inward  prayer,  and  we 
bad  a  short  but  solemn  time  of  silence.  Dear 
Stephen  at  length  kneeled  down,  and  was  sweetly 
engaged  in  supplication ;  the  Emperor  also 
knelt,  and  I  thought  Divine  goodness  was  near 
us.  Soon  after  this,  we  took  our  leave,  and  he 
shook  hands  with  us  most  affectionately."  A 
second^oterview  with  the  Emperor  was  held  on 
religious  subjects,  and  was  full  of  interest.  The 
character  of  this  great  man  appears  in  an  inter- 
esting light,  viewed  in  the  representations  of 
our  Quaker  brethren.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  him,  at 
these  interviews,  in  regard  to  personal  religion, 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  bad  some  experience ; 
and  when,  a  few  years  after,  the  Emperor  died, 
at  Taganrog,,  on  the  sea  of  Azoff,  the  peace 
which  he  enjoyed,  in  his  last  hours,  may  have 
been  nurtured,  under  God,  by  the  serious  ex- 
hortations, earnest  prayers,  and  Christian  exam- 
ple of  Stephen  Grellet  and  William  Allen.  The 
principal  object  accomplished  by  the  travellers 
at  St.  Petersburg,  was  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  poor,  with  the  introduction  of 
lessons  from  the  Scriptures.  These  lessons  were 
compiled  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  a  committee 
composed  of  Stephen  Grellet,  William  Allen, 
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and  four  others.  ■'  They  literally  worked  at  it 
night  and  day,  so  that,  in'  rather  more  than  two 
weeks,  we  had  it  all  ready  to  lay  before  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  or- 
dered eight  thousand  rubles  ('about  SGOOO)  to 
be  paid  fur  the  cost  of  one  edition."  William 
Allen  says :  "  We  have  sweetly  felt,  while  em- 
ployed in  this  work,  that  we  were  performing  a 
great  duty — the  consequences  of  it  here  are 
quite  incalculable.  The  school  plan  will  go 
through  HuBsia,  and  upon  our  system." 

At  Moscow,  the  missionary  friends  pursued 
their  phikotbrupic  and  religious  plans,  and  they 
were  personally  objects  of  no  common  curiosity. 
Educatiuu,  hospitals,  and  the  poor  occupied 
much  of  their  attention,  as  at  other  places. 

From  Moscow,  the  travellers  set  out  for  the 
Crimea,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  sect  of 
pious  people  who  had  emigrated  from  Germany 
to  that  district  of  country,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  descendants  of  John  iluss.  Two 
days  out  from  iUoscow,  they  visited  a  General 
jof  distinction.  When  they  came  to  his  eztsn- 
sive  premises,  they  saw  a  beautiful  house  in  the 
distance,  with  a  white  flag  flying  above  the  dome 
in  honor  of  the  Quaker  guests ;  and,  as  they 
drew  near,  the  band  of  music  struck  up !  These 
vanities  made  our  travellers  "  sick  at  heart," 
but  did  not  prevent  them  from  circulating  tracts 
among  the  company.  Stephen  Grellet  added  a 
word  of  Christian  explanation  and  exhortation, 
which  the  General  received  with  favor. 

Having  letters  from  Galitzin  to  the  governors 
of  the  provinces,  our  brethren  called  upon  the 
Governor  of  Tula,  who  was  at  the  tribunal  of 
the  city.  As  they  kept  their  hats  on,  some  of 
the  clerks  began  to  hiss ;  and  when  the  chief 
underlirii/  asked  them  why  they  did  not  piill  off 
their  hats,  they  explained  that  it  was  not  from 
want  of  respect,  but  a  matter  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. Stephen  Grellet  said  that  they  had  kept 
their  hats  on,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who 
had  made  no  objections  ;  and  when  one  of  them 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  it,  the  meek  Stephen 
made  no  reply.  This  was  the  only  place  where 
the  travellers  met  with  uncivil  treatment.  They 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  doing  all  the  good 
they  could,  visiting  public  o£Eioers  and  institu- 
tions, and  encouraging  a  pious  heart  wherever 
such  was  found.  In  their  interviews  with 
others,  Stephen  Grellet  was  the  chief  speaker, 
or,  as  William  Allen  records  it,  the  Mercurius.* 
After  passing  some  of  those  great  plains,  called 
steppes,  they  crossed  the  Dneiper,  and  a  short 
distance  beyond  it,  they  reached  their  long- 
desired  point,  Ekaterinoslar.  Here  dwelt  a 
colony  of  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  called 
Duhobortsi ;  another  colony  was  established  at 
Simpheropol ;  and  several  others  round  about. 
These  disciples  appeared  to  hold  the  great  doc- 

*SeeAct8  14:  12. 


'  trines  of    Scripture,   and  to   agree   with    the 

i  Friends  in  regard  to  baptism,  the  ministry,  and 

'  war.     Various  other  colonies  of  Lutherans,  Ko- 

.  man  Catholics,  &c.,  bad  been  induced  to  emi- 

'  grate  to  the  southern  part  of  Russia  in  view  of 

'  privileges  offered  by  the  Emperor,  who  was  de- 

,  sirous  of  settling  the  country.     The  Mennonites 

had  eight  colonies  between  Ekaterinosla  v  and  Per- 

ekop,  all  whom  were  visited  by  the  two  niission- 

'  aries.     The    Mennonites,  like  the   Duhobortsi, 

I  were  regarded  by  them  as  being  nearly  allied  to 

the  Friends.     Stephen  Grellet  preached  in  most 

I  of  these  settlements,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  on 

!  the  steppes  of  Kussia   and  the  banks  of  the 

Dneiper  in  behalf  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Our  travellers  arrived  at  Perekop  on  the  3d  of 
June,  1819,  and  there  being  no  inn  in  the  town, 
they  were  kindly  received  at  a  private  house, 
whose  owner  refused  to  accept  any  rcmuoeratioa. 
On  their  way  to  Simpheropol,  they  observed 
mountains  in  the  distant  horizon,  a  sight  tbej 
had  not  seen  since  they  left  Abo,  in  Finland,  a 
distance  of  nearly  2000  miles.  At  Simphero- 
)  pol  they  found  a  company  of  the  disciples  al- 
ready referred  to,  who  were  much  affected  at 
finding  that  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  trav- 
ellers so  exactly  coincided  with  their  own. 

On  their  way  to  Sebastopol,  the  Friends  stop- 
ped at  Batchiserai,  where  is  an  establishment  of 
the  Jews,  of  the  sect  called  Caraites,  or  Scrip- 
turists.  Their  abode  is  on  the  top  of  high  rocks. 
Stephen  Grellet  was  drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  bas- 
ket, where  he  had  an  interestiag  interview  with 
the  high  priest.  From  this  eminence,  he  had 
the  first,  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  Black  Sea. 
In  going  to  Sebastopol,  the  travellers  left  their 
carriage  on  the  north  side,  and  crossed  over  the 
now  celebrated  harbor  in  a  boat.  They  had  a 
most  cordial  reception  from  the  military  and 
civil  officers,  some  of  whom  seemed  to  be  very 
tenderly  affected  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Our 
Quaker  friends  made  two  remarks  about  Sebas- 
topol, which  show  their  shrewdness  of  observa- 
tion, viz  :  "  Sebastopol  is  an  excellent  port,  and 
is  very  advantaijeousli/  situated  on  a  high  hiU." 
No  military  engineer  could  have  described  the 
advantages  of  that  stronghold  more  concisely  or 
accurately.  The  men  of  peace,  after  visiting  the 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions, 
returned  to  Simpheropol  and  visited  Theodosia, 
or  Kaffa,  from  whence  they  made  their  way  back 
to  Perekop.  They  stopped  at  Cherson  n  short 
time,  and  saw  the  monument  of  the  great  philan- 
thropist, John  Howard,  who  died  a  few  miles 
from  the  city. 

From  Cheraon,  our  friends  went  to  Nioolaief 
and  Odessa,  from  whence  they  took  ship  to  Con- 
stantinople. They  remained  at  the  Turkish 
capital  ten  days;  and,  after  stopping  at  Smyrna, 
they  visited  Scio,  and  a  number  of  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  where  they  promoted  the  print- 
ing and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  per- 
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formed  various  oiBces  of  Christian  love. 
Scio,  they  hired  a  vessel  to  take  them  to  Atl 
On  the  voyage,  they  had  a  narrow  escape 
the  pirates  who  infested  those  seas.  It  i 
teresting  for  us  to  know  that  Stephen  G  i 
visited  scenes  familiarto  the  Apostle  Paul, 
that,  at  Athens^  he  stood  on  Mars'  Hill,  in 
true  spirit  of  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
soul,  no  doubt,  sympathized  with  the  associ.i 
of  thrilling  Christian  interest,  and  worshi 
there,  in  .silent  awe,  Him,  whom  Paul  dec! 
to  the  curious  Athenians. 


For  Friends*  Intelligencer. 

handom  notes  on  botak^,  a.nd  fruit 

XUR£. 

In  shoots  of  the  first  year's  growth,  the 
occupies  a  large  portion,  and  seems  to  U 
signed  to  convey  the  sap  towards  their  exti 
ties.  After  a  few  years,  when  the  size  o): 
stem  or  branch  becomes  large  enough,  for 
sap  wood  to  convey  the  sap,  the  pith  beci 
comparatively  dry,  and  appears  to  be  useless, 
cutting  into  a  young  shoot  and  examining  il 
shall  find  that  every  bud,  whether  leaf  or  fli 
bud,  appears  to  take  its  rise  from  the  pith, 
where  branches  rise  from  leaf  buds,  hov' 
large  they  may  become,  they  will  plainly  ■ 
from  whence  they  took  their  rise.  Flower 
never  open,  after  the  first  year,  and  leaf 
but  seldom  after  that  time,  as  layers  of  yi 
wood  are  deposited  beneath  them,  and  their 
connection  appears  to  be  broken.  Some  wi 
on  the  subject,  have  spoken  of  latent  buds  \< 
pushed  into  growth,  by  the  accumulation  of 
when  the  branch  or  stem  is  cut  off  or  other 
injured.  But  I  apprehend  this  never  takes  ]: 
after  new  layers  of  wood  and  bark  are  depoi 
beneath  them.  When,  however,  a  stem  or  bri 
is  injured  or  cut  off,  so  that  no  sap  can  pa-ss : 
it,  its  accumulation  below  the  obstructiou 
cause  buds  to  form  and  shoots  to  put  fortl 
ten  more  numerous  than  the  original  buds  w 
Bj  examining  such  shoots  afterwards,  the; 
not  appear  to  have  their  origin  deeper  that 
layer  of  wood  of  that  year's  growth.  This 
valaable  property,  particularly  in  fruit  trees 
if  part  or  all  the  top  is  injured  or  broken  ol 
will  soon  form  a  new  top,  and  again  come 
bearing.  Some  varieties  of  forest  timber, 
much  more  valuable,  because  of  this  prop  < 
as  the  chestnut,  for  if  this  tree  be  cut  dowi 
ring  winter  or  spring,  shoots  will  start  up 
the  stump,  and  grow  with  great  rapidity,  ai 
a  few  years  will  be  again  valuable.  Some  v ! 
ties  of  timber  trees,  as  the  locust,  instea : 
throwing  up  shoots  around  the  stomp,  will  c ; 
shoots  to  stort  up  from  the  roots,  at  a  dist : 
off,  and  thus  rapidly  increase,  while  many  k  : 
if  large,  never  sprout  at  all.  Thus  we  see, 
every  variety  of  tree  has  its  habit,  and  by  si ; 
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non-elaveholding  States  for  a  temporary  sojourn 
there,  without  the  loss  of  their  right  of  property 
in  such  slaves ;  and,  next,  the  coostitutiooality 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  as  inTolved  in  the 
question  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate 
with  reference  to  Slavery  in  the  United  i^tates 
Territories,  Messrs.  Gcyer  and  Johnson  are  ex- 
pected to  argue  the  cau^^e  to-day. 

A  bill,  declaring  that  any  will  freeing  slaTes 
shall  be  null  and  void,  so  far  us  the  manumission 
is  concerned,  has  passed  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


LIFE'S  MATINS. 

BY  MAKY  UOWITT. 

At  that  sweet  hour  of  even, 

When  nightingales  awake, 
Low  bending  o'er  her   first-born  ion. 

An  anxious  mother  spake. 

«  Thou  child  of  prayer  and  blessing, 
Would  that  my  soul  could  know. 

What  the  unending  future  holds 
For  thee  of  joy  or  woe. 

«  Thy  life — will  it  be  gladness, 

A  sunny  path  ol  flowers  / 
Or  steeped  with  sorrow  dark  as  dvath, 

Through  weary  wintry  hours  ? 

"  Oh  child  of  love  and  blessing, 
Yount;  blossom  of  life's  tree — 

My  spirit  trembles  but  to  think, 
What  time  may  make  of  thee ! 

"  Yet  of  the  unveiled  future, 

Would  knowledge  might  be  given  !" 

Then  voices  of  the  unseen  ones, 
Made  answer  hack  from  Heaven.       4, 

Pirtt  Voiei, 
'•  Tears  he  must  shed  unnumbered ; 

And  he  must  strive  with  rare. 
As  strived  in  war  the  armed  man; 

And  human  woe  must  bear  : 

"  Must  learn  that  joy  is  mockery; 

That  man  doth  mask  his  heart ; 
Must  prove  the  trusted  faithless; 

And  see  the  loved  depart ! 

"  Must  feel  himself  alone,  alone ; 

Must  weep  when  none  can  see  ; 
Then  lock  his  grief  like  treasure  up 

For  lack  of  sympathy. 

<'  Must  prove  all  human  knowledge 

A  burden,  a  deceit ; 
And  many  a  flattering  friendship  find 

A  dark  and  hollow  cheat. 

"  Well  may'st  thou  weep,  fond  mother  ; 

For  what  can  life  liequeath 
But  tears  and  sighs  unnumbered, 

But  watching,  change,  and  death  !" 

Stcoud  Voice. 
"  Rejoice,  rejoice,  fond  mother, 

That  thou  hast  given  birth 
To  this  immortal  being. 

To  this  sweet  child  of  earth  I 

"  The  pearl  within  the  ocean, 

The  gold  within  the  mine. 
Have  not  a  thousandth  part  the  wortb, 

or  this  (air  child  of  thine  I 


«  Oh !  fond,  and  anxious  mother 

Look  up  with  joyful  eyes. 
For  a  boundless  wealth  of  love  and  power 

In  that  young  spirit  lies ! 

"  Love,  to  enfold  all  natures 

In  one  benign  embrace; 
Power  to  diffuse  a  blessing  wide 

O'er  all  the  human  race  I 

"  Bless  God,  both  night  and  morning  ; 

Be  thine  a  joyful  heart ; 
For  the  child  of  mortal  parents  hath    . 

With  the  Eternal  part ! 

"  The  stars  shall  dim  their  brightness : 

And  as  a  parched  scroll, 
The  earth  shall  fade,  but  ne'er  shall  fade 

The  undying  human  soul ! 

"Oh  then,  rejoice,  fond  mother. 

That  thou  bast  given  birth 
To  this  immortal  being. 

To  this  fair  child  of  earth." 


SAGACITY  AND  ATTACHMENT  OF  TITB 
ELEPHANT. 

I  have  seen  many  strong  instances  of  the  at- 
tachment of  brutes  to  man;  but  I  do  not  think 
I  ever  saw  that  feeling  so  strongly  manifested  tis 
by  a  very  young  elephant  that  was  brought  to 
this  country.  Never  wa.s  parent  more  fondly 
caressed  by  a  child,  than  was  the  keeper  of  this 
affectionate  creature  by  his  charge.  If  be  absent- 
ted  him.self  even  for  a  moment,  the  little  elephant 
became  restless;  and  if  the  absence  was  contio- 
ued  for  a  few  minutes,  its  distress  was  quite 
painful  to  the  spectator.  After  trying  the  dif- 
ferent fastenings  of  its  prison  with  its  as  yet 
weak  proboscis,  it  would  give  vent  to  the  nioet 
lamentable  pipings,  which  only  ceased  when  lU 
friend  and  protector  reappeared.  And  then 
how  it  would  run  to  him,  passing  its  infant 
trunk  around  his  neck,  bi.s  arm,  his  body,  and 
lay  its  head  upon  his  bosom.  The  poor  mau 
had  a  weary  time  of  it;  he  was  a  clo«e  prisoner, 
nor  was  he  released  at  night  even  ;  for  he  was 
obliged  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  his  nursiliog, 
which  would  have  pined  and  died  if  left  by  it- 
self. 

But  great  as  is  the  attachment  of  these  ani- 
mals to  their  keepers,  and  obedient  as  they  are 
generally,  even  to  a  tyrannical  mohout,  it  is 
dangerous  to  try  their  tempers  too  far.  "Of 
all  the  dumb  beasts,"  quoth  the  learned  Job 
Ludolphus,  author  of  the  Ethiopic  Lexicon, 
speaking  of  the  elephant,  "  this  creature  certain- 
ly shares  the  most  of  human  understanding; 
kind  usage  excites  their  ambition,  contumely 
fires  their  revenge;  "  and  doubtless  the  elephant 
will  treasure  up  a  wrong  with  human  tenacity, 
and  sometimes  avenge  himself  as  cruelly  as  Tibe- 
rius himself.  Keepers  who  have  needlessly 
mingled  their  caresses  with  blows,  have  felt  the 
fatal  effects  of  their  wanton  conduct.  Fancying 
that  they  have  the  animal  entirely  under  their 
control,  they  become  the  dupes  of  his  apparent- 
ly submissivo  behaviour;  bat  the  injured  ani- 
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mal  bides  bis  time,  and,  taking  advantage  of  an 
unguarded  moment,  balances  tbe  accumulated 
account  of  wrong,  with  the  death  of  the  wrong 
doer.  A  terrible  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in 
one  of  Zoffany's  pictures.  When  the  Vizier  of 
Oude  sent  his  cmbaasj  to  meet  Lord  Corowallis, 
at  Calcutta,  there  was  among  the  elephants  that 
carried  the  baggage,  a  male  with  a  number  of 
people  on  his  back.  This  elephant,  suddenly 
irritated  by  a  violent,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
an  undcserved'stroke  with  the  penetrating  haw- 
kuss,  snatched  the  unhappy  driver  from  his  seat, 
held  him  up  in  bis  trunk  so  as  to  render  escape 
or  aid  impossible,  and  after  suspending  him,  as 
if  in  warning  to  others,  for  a  few  moments,  du- 
ring which  the  trembling  victim  must  have  en- 
dured the  very  extremity  of  agonizing  fear,  de- 
liberately dashed  him  to  pieces.  Not  long  ago, 
an  unhappy  English  keeper  was  killed  by  the 
elephant  placed  under  bis  charge;  he  had  pro- 
voked the  vengeance  of  the  long  sufTering  crea- 
ture by  his  persecutions,  and  paid  the  deadly 
penalty. 

In  the  case  recorded  by  Zoffany,  the  immedi- 
ate aggression  was,  in  all  probability,  the  last 
drop  that  made  thj  bitter  cup  overflow;  for, 
unless  the  animal  bo  naturally  of  a  malignant 
disposition,  there  is  so  much  attachment  and 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  brute,  that  it  requires 
a  long  course  of  ill  treatment  to  push  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  endurance,  and  make  him  turn  en 
hid  ma.ster.  liut  there  are  occasions,  when  he 
is  not  less  prompt  to  avenge  an  insult  on  the 
hpot,  and  such  an  one  occurred  during  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpori',  soon  aflier  the  commenoemcnt  of 
the  present  century. 

The  beleagurcd  city  had  for  a  Ions  time  been 
pr'tssod  by  the  British  army,  attended  by  its  host 
of  camp  followers  and  attendants.  The  hot 
season  approached,  and  the  dry,  burning  winds 
were  at  hand ;  as  they  prevailed,  every  tank  and 
every  pond  was  dried  up,  and  the  enormous 
multitude  of  human  beings  and  cattle  were 
thrown  upon  the  wells  alone  for  their  supply  of 
water.  The  scenes  of  confusion  at  these  points 
of  attraction  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. 

Two  elephant-drivers  with  their  beasts,  wore 
at  ODO  of  these  wells  together,  and  when  the 
usual  struggle  and  confusion  amid  a  war  of 
word.s,  were  at  their  height,  one  of  tbe  elephants, 
which  was  remarkably  large  and  strong,  snatched 
from  the  smaller  and  weaker  one  the  bucket 
with  which  his  master  had  provided  him,  and 
which  he  carried  at  his  trunk's  end.  Loud  and 
long  was  the  squabble  between  the  keepers. 
The  little  elephant  quietly  watched  his  opportu. 
nity,  and  when  his  gigantic  aggressor  was  stand- 
ing with  his  side  to  the  well,  retired  a  few  steps, 
and  then  making  a  rush,  came  with  its  head  full 
butt  against  his  antagonist's  eidt,  and  tumbled 
bim  in. 


The  surface  of  the  water  was  some  20  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  immersion 
of  the  elephant  was  not  calculated  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  spring;  besides,  how  was  he 
to  get  out?  Not  that  he  seemed  much  disturbed 
at  bis  ducking,  for  though  there  were  many  feet 
of  water  below  bim,  he  nuatcd  about  at  his  ease, 
appearing  rather  to  enjoy  his  cool  retreat,  and  to 
be  in  no  haste  to  use  any  exertion  for  his  deliv- 
erance. 

At  length  the  mohout  bethought  him  of  the 
fascines  which  had  been  cnployed  in  great  num- 
bers by  the  army  in  conducting  the  siege,  and 
bad  them  lowered  iota  the  well,  with  the  hope 
that  the  animal  might  be  induced  so  to  place 
them  under  him  as  gradually  to  raise  himself  up 
to  the  top.  And  here  was  exhibited  a  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  man  over  these  massive 
creatures,  and  tbeir  quickness  of  perception  and 
obedience.  The  mohout  soon  succeeded  in  ma- 
king the  elephant  understand  what  he  wished 
him  to  do,  and  tbe  sagacious  beast  continued  to 
dispose  of  tbe  fascines  thrown  to  him,  under  bis 
feot,  to  such  good  purpose,  that  be  soon  was  en- 
abled to  stand  upon  them.  But  here  the  charm 
of  the  keeper's  ascendancy  sormed  to  be  broken; 
fur  the  sly  elephant,  finding  himself  on  firm  foot- 
ing, struck  work,  and  quietly  n:adc  the  most  of 
the  deliciously  cold  bath  which  had  so  unexpec- 
tedly fallen  to  bis  share,  revelling  in  a  luxury 
which  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  ninny  a  day. 
But  what  will  not  the  love  of  arrack  do?  The 
bather  was  at  last  roused  by  tbe  most  earnest, 
and  stimulating  promises  of  tiie  intoxicating 
draught,  and  again  began  to  arrange  the  fascineH 
under  bis  feet,  till  be  had  raised  himself  so  high, 
that  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  maxoBry  sur- 
rounding the  top  of  the  well,  he  was  able  to  step 
out  At  the  expiration  of  fourteen  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  nSair.—Broderiji'g  Zoolo- 
gical Recreations. 

MOSS  PAPER 

In  IS^  a  Hollander,  named  Van  Hoaten, 
obtained  an  English  patent  for  a  new  species  of 
paper  or  felt  made  from  moss.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  quite  simple,  and  applicable,  we 
presume,  to  various  kinds  of  mosses  growine  in 
tliis  country.  The  patentee,  in  his  specification, 
gives  the  following  information: — The  material 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  is  moss,  such  as 
grows  upon  low  heaths  and  moors  in  Holland ; 
and  which  may  be  found,  as  the  patentee  snph 
posed,  in  many  parts  of  Eugland.  This  moss  is 
to  be  gathered,  washed,  cleaned  and  dried,  and 
then  cutinto  short  lengths  in  an  engine  such  as  is 
employed  for  cutting  tobacco.  The  cut  moss  is 
then  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  manner  of  preparing 
pulp  for  making  paper,  and  when  so  mixed  is  to 
be  moulded  into  sheets,  in  a  frame,  as  paper  is 
moulded.  The  sheets  are  then  to  be  pressed,  in 
a  heap,  between  blankets,  and  afterwards  hung 
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np  to  dry  upon  lines,  as  paper.  When  perfectly 
dry,  the  sheets  are  to  be  again  pressed,  in  order 
to  bring  tho  material  into  close  contact;  and  they 
may  be  considered  sis  fit  f  )r  use. 

This  paper,  or  felt,  wai  proposed  to  be  em- 
ployed for  sheathing  of  sliipi^'  bottoms,  between 
the  wood- work  and  the  copper;  and  also  for 
lining  between  the  thicknesses  of  planking;  and 
likewi.se  as  an  infallible  preventive  against  leak- 
ing, as,  upon  the  insinuation  of  water  between 
the  joiuts  uf  the  copper  or  wood-work,  this  felt 
or  paper  absorbed  the  wet  a»^  a  sponge,  and  there- 
by swelling,  filled  the  vacant  spaces,  and  ren- 
dered the  vessel  water  tight.  Such  a  Uiaterial 
was  employed  for  some  time  in  the  Dutch  navy, 
and  found  perfectly  efficacious  iu  keeping  the 
vessel  dry ;  and  so  extremely  durable  is  moss, 
that  the  patentee  coDsiJered  that  it  would  never 
decay,  but  would  remain  sound  and  effective  as 
long  us  tbe  wood-work  of  the  ship  lasts. — Sci- 
eHtiJic  American. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS  - 
Flovb  ahd  Meal. — ^There  is  no  ciport  demand  for 
Flour,  and  sfaippiog  brand*  are  nominally  held  at  S7 
per  bbl.,  but  buyt-rs  only  olTer  80  75.  The  retailers 
and  bale  rs  are  holding  oif  (or  lowerprices.  Rye  Flour 
has  declined  25  cents,  with  sales  at  $5.  CorM  Meal — 
the  last  sale  was  at  $3. 

Gkaim. — Wheat  is  held  at  Tormer  prices,  without 
sales.  No  sales  of  Rye.  Corn — holders  ask  60  cents 
for  new  yellow,  but  buyers  only  offer  50  cts.  Small 
■ales  of  Oats  at  .^9  a  40c.  \ 

rT>HE  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  tbe  firm 
X  of  Parrish  &  Hongh,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation. 

The  bosiness  will  be  settled  by  Saml.  &'  Wm.  D. 
Parrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Thud  streets. 

Philadelphia,  lime.  3Ut.  !S5S. 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  th4  firm  ol  Parrisn  &  Bradshaw,  for 
transacting  the  WALL  PAPER  business,  and  would 
respectfully  solicit  tbe  ptironage  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  thb  stork  n.  b.  oornsr  of 
TaiKD  AND  Akcm  stbeeto,  we  are  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  for  Papering  Dwellings,  Stacfs,  Halls, 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  evrry  style,  in  city  or  coun- 
try, with  despatch  and  on  reasonable  terras. 

Personal  attention  given,  and  careful  experienced 
workmen  employed,  rri'-nds'  Marriage  Certificates 
for  meetings,  or  private  hmises,  beautifully  engraved 
on  parchment,  also  for  sale. 

SAMDEL  PARRISH, 
JO-;KPH  T.  BRADSHAW. 
•  Fkilada.,  Ijho.  \st.  ISSe. 

WANTED  a  well  qualified  Male  Teacher,  lor  the 
ensuing  year,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School 
in  Middleiown,  Bucks  Cou'ity,  Pa.  Terms  .$35  per 
month,  for  eleven  months.  A  man  with  a  family  can 
be  accommodated  with  a  house  if  application  be  made 
soon.    Apply  to  either  of  the  undersigned. 

Jkuemiah  W.  CaOASDALC, 

Josh  DA    RlCHARDV>!<t 

Joseph  Tomlt, 
SaMVIL  H.  Paxsok, 
Rowland  Mathes, 
John  Wildvan, 
Attteboroagh,  3d  mo.  18th,  1856 — 3t.         Trustees. 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 


Janney's  Life  of  Wm.  Penn, 

Janney's  Life  of  George  Fox, 

Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Jesse  Kersey, 

Review,  &ic.,  by  William  Gibbon-, 

No  Cross  no  Crown,       .... 

Familiar  Letters,  by  Ann  Wilson, 

Memoirs  of  Philip  and  Rachel  I'lice, 

Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  &c.,        .         . 

Janney's  Middle  Ages, 

Memoirs  of  David  Ferris, 

Evidences  of  Practical  Religion,      ...  6 

Letter  to  Joseph  Parrish  and  his  Reply,   .         .  6 

An  F^ssay  on   the   True   Grounds  of   Religions 

Union,  by  S.  M.  Janney,  ...  6 

A  liberal  discount  to  those  who  buy  to  sell. 
T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

Sd  mo.  M— 3t.  No.  1  S.  Filth  St. 


93  00 
1  75 
50 
50 
43 
SO 
37 
S3 
35 
33 


A  FRIEND  wishes  a  home  in  a  Friends'  family,  as 
Teacher  of  the  English  branches.   Address  C.  L., 
care  of  W.m.  W.  Mooeb,  100  S.  Filth  St. 
2d  mo.  23— 3t. 

/'\  E\ESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
\JI  GIRLS.— It  is  intended  to  commence  tbe  first 
session  of  this  School  on  the  3d  Second  day  in  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  sitnation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  V.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  acres«,  belnj:abnut  100  rods 
from  Scottaville  Sialion,  on  tbe  (.iff-tev  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Riijli  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Kailrodd,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  cliurge. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  will  comprii>e  the  u«nal 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  tha  cane  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachers, 
will  pay  every  attention  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Teems. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 
STEPHEN  CO.X,  Priuriyal, 

3d  mo.  33— 3m.         W^est  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N-T. 

PRCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Pi  The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  commeuce  on  the  24th'of  3J  mo.  next,  and 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun«  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  rnnveyed 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branches, 
comprising  a  thorough  English  education,  will  be 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus,  will  bedeliveied.  The  terms  are  $41  00 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  use  of  books 
$1  SO,  drawing  $3  00.  No  exira  charges.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  tbe  Principal, 
ErcildouD  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
3d  mo.  eth,  1856— 3m.  .  Principal. 


BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  Toang 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attleboio,  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  circulars  giving  lull  purticulara,  in<|Dir« 
of  JosEDA  Riohaedson  as  above,  until  the  first  of 
Third  Month,  after  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 
lat  mo.  S6th,  1850— 6w. 


Merrihew&  Tbompion,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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■OITCD  BT  AN  ASSOCIATION  Of  rBIENDS. 

PUBLISHED  BT  WM.W.MOOBE, 

No.  100  South  Fifth  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Erery  Seventh  day  at  Two  Dollari  per  annnm,  payaMt 
in  advance.  Three  Copies  aeot  to  oneaddreas  for  Fire 
Dollnrs. 

ComiDanieations  roust  be  addressed  to  the  Pnblisber, 
free  of  expense,  to  whom  all  payments  are  to  be  made. 

HKMOIR  or  HARRIET  J.    HOORI. 
OontlDucd  from  psfe  787. 
"  Philadtlphia,  S(A  mo.  3d,  1848. 

"  Uy  dear  Rachel, — Truly  there  is  a  sym- 
pathy in  ooDgenial  spirits,  an  interoourse  that 
dii-tanoe  cannot  preclude.  Such  hare  I  oft  enjoyed 
with  thee ;  and  the  morning  thy  last  kind  letter 
arriyed,  I  had  been  with  thee  so  much  in  mental 
risioD,  that  I  had  opened  one  of  thy  letters  re- 
ceived some  time  ago,  and  reperused  it,  which 
brought  thee  very  near.  I  love  to  receive  these 
evidences  of  friendship  and  kindred  feeling,  bnt 
if  they  are  withheld  for  a  seaiton,  can  happily 
retain  my  confidence  in  the  abiding  interest  of 
my  friends.  We  well  know  the  trnth  of  the 
saying,  '  times  and  seasons  are  not  at  our  com- 
mand,' and  oft  when  the  feeling  is  lively  towards 
the  loved  absent,  there  is  no  capacity  felt  to  give 
visible  proof  of  it. 

"  Thou  alludes  to  the  concluding  part  of  my 
mission  in  Abington  Quarter.  Truly,  my  dear 
sister,  it  was  the  crowning  of  all.  Ah  !  the  sick, 
the  afflicted,  mentally  and  physically,  are  too 
much  overlooked  1  Were  I  by  thy  side  I  should 
feel  a  freedom  to  relate  some  most  intereeting 
cases,  visits  long  to  be  remembered.  It  is  good 
for  ua  to  enter  into  feeling  with  each  other  :  the 
visitor  is  as  much  instructed  as  the  visited.  I 
have  lately  been  much  from  home,  and  a  little 
quiet  retirement  in  my  own  domicile  is  very 
sweet.  How  long  it  will  be  my  privilege  to  en- 
joy it  I  know  not.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  my 
own,  that  my  days  are  not  lengthened  to  be 
passed  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings, that  I  must  not  live  so  much  to  self  as  to 
please  Him  whom  I  have  covenanted  to  serve, 
which  is  indeed  the  true  end  of  living,  and  gives 
to  life  a  sweetness  and  peace  to  be  found  in  noth- 
ing else. 

"  I  oan  truly  sympathise  with  thee,  my  dear 
friend,  in  thy  weak  and  suffering  state  of  health. 


]  am  just  recovering  from  a  cold  contracted  a 
week  ago ;  it  was  attended  with  sore  throat,  in- 
creased cough  and  fever,  so  that  I  was  ready  to 
conelude  I  should  not  be  relieved  till  the  return 
of  the  warm  season,  bo  congenial  to  the  consump- 
tive patieHt.  But  I  am  again  better,  though  my 
breast  still  feels  the  effects  of  the  recent  attack 
upon  its  strength. 

"  The  prospect  of  having  thee  with  us  is  again 
overclouded.  Well, dear,  we  see  only  the  present; 
could  we  penetrate  the  future  we  might  perceive 
the  wisdom  that  appoints  our  daily  allotments. 
No  doubt,  '  He  doeth  all  things  well,'  and  we 
must  bow  in  submission.  Could  it  be  so  in  risht 
ordering,  we  should  be  prepared  to  welcome  thee 
in  our  little  circle,  and  to  our  sister  band  at 
Spruce  Street.  We  are  favored  to  move  in  har- 
mony and  love ;  and  I  trust,  amid  all  the  turnings 
and  overtumings,  the  Father  will  have  us  in  bis 
keeping.  I  feel  that  holy  confidence  that  can  re- 
pose in  peace  and  safety  upon  Him,  knowing  his 
all-sufficient  power  will  keep  in  perfect  peaee  all 
whose  minds  are  stayed  on  Him.  In  thy  retire- 
ments think  of  us  ;  pray  for  us  as  ability  is  given. 
I  believe  it  is  our  privilege  to  bear  each  other 
on  our  hearts  before  the  throne  of  grace  and 
mercy.  For  thee,  my  loved  lister,  my  aspirations 
have  been,  that  thou  mayest  know  the  supporting 
power  to  bear  thee  above  the  infirmities  of  the 
frail  tabernacle;  that  He  will  be  with  thee  in 
every  season  of  suffering,  granting  patience  and 
resignation,  until  he  is  pleased  to  give  relief  and 
say  '  it  is  enough.'  How  consoling  his  graeioins 
promise  to  his  people,  '  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.  When  thou  passeat  through 
the  fire  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the 
waters  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.'  Here  is 
something  for  us  to  rest  on  in  seasons  of  trial, 
and  oh  may  our  fitith  never  fail !  ....  I  oould 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  with  thee ;  not  a 
flower  blooms,  nor  a  bird  sings  in  vain  to  me- 
when  in  the  country.  In  much  love,  must  say, 
farewell. 

Most  affectionately  thy  friend, 

H.  J.  Moore." 

An  exercise,  under  prospectof  public  religtooa 
service,  having  for  some  time  rested  on  her  mind, 
in  the  succeeding  9th  mo.  she  received  a  mianto 
to  visit  the  Monthly,  Preparative  and  Particular 
Meetings  of  Bucks  Quarter.  Of  this  visit  we 
find  no  especial  notice,  except  that  her  mind  had 
been  relieved,  and  she  greatly  comforted. isi  the 
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performance  of  this  duty.     The  subjoined  letter 
merely  mentions  it. 

"  Fhiladtlpkia,  lOtk  mo.  33,  1S48. 

"  JIfy  dear  Rachel, — Thou  hast  oft  been  re- 
membered, and  before  leaving  home,  I  hoped  to 
receive  an  evidence  of  Christian  sympathy,  but 
thy  frail  health  is  a  sufficient  esciiae,  when  I  do 
not  get  all  that  the  mind  crares  in  this  respeet. 

"The  visit  in  prospect,  when  I  wrote,  has  been 
aooompliahed,  and  as  far  as  relief  has  been 
afforded  to  my  mind  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
altogether  satisfactory.  '  Behold  I  have  set  be- 
fore thee  an  open  door,'  was  fully  realised.  -,  Yes, 
my  loved  sister,  an  open  door  of  utterance  and 
of  entrance  too,  into  the  hearts  of  the  visited. 
It  is  true  we  had  much  to  feel  in  some  places, 
and  the  voice  that  was  heard  in  Ramah  formerly, 
revived  with  much  clearness  in  one  meeting  and 
had  to  be  expressed.  But  to  look  on  the  brighter 
side,  I  may  tell  thee,  it  was  a  comfort  to  find  in 
every  meeting  a  lively  remnant  bound  to  the  law 
and  the  testimonies  of  truth,  as  ever  held  dear 
by  our  Society.  We  visited  all  the  meetiqgs  of 
Bucks  Quarter,  except  two,  and  I  now  feel  as  if 
they  may  be  left,  at  least  for  the  present.  My 
companion,  dear  T.  T.,  seems  well  satisfied  with 
her  visit.  My  quiet  home  is  very  sweet,  and  the 
reward  fully  commensurate  to  all  the  sacrifices 
made  during  absence. 

"  We  miss  our  dear  departed  T.  Zell  more 
than  can  be  told.  Uis  weighty,  feeling  spirit 
and  deportment  gave  dignity  and  strength  to  our 
meetings.  But  where  shall  we  look,  who  shall 
fill  his  place  ?  is  a  query  not  easily  solved  to  my 
mind.  Oh  1  how  1  have  desired  his  mantle  might 
rest  upon  some  one  yet  spared,  to  help  thewMk, 
•ounsel  the  inexperienced,  and  bear  up  the  hands 
of  the  feeble  instruments  1  He  was  a  faithful 
elder,  honorable  in  his  day,  and  well  qualified 
'  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  them  that  aro 
weary  ;  but  he  rests  from  his  labors  in  a  heavenly 
mansion  prepared  for  all  the  righteous ;  peace  to 
bis  memory!  I  loved  him,  and  deeply  feel  his 
loss,  but  I  have  been  able  to  resign  him  to  Him 
who  has  a  right  to  take  his  own  when  it  pleases 
him.  Yesterday  we  attended  the  meeting  at 
Pennsbury,  eight  miles  above  Bristol,  a  bfwach 
of  Bucks  Quarter.  It  was  a  solemn  season  and 
ended  to  satisfaction.' 

In  much  love,  thy  , 

H.  J.  MoORi:." 

1st  mo.  24th,  1849,  her  diary  continnfe  : — 
"  Days  and  months  have  passed  away  without  an 
entry  in  my  book,  which  was  intended  as  a  help 
to  my  spiritual  progress,  that  by  recording  my 
views  and  feelings,  a  guard  might  be  maintained 
over  my  thoughts  and  movements,  and  the  short- 
comings mentioned  tend  to  stimulate  to  gt««ter 
faithfulness.  Now  the  breathing  of  my  «pirit 
is,  <  Oh  for  a  closer  walk  with  God,'  that  every 
>  feeling  may  be  brought  into  subjection;  all  re* 


maining  self  annihilated,  and  the  heart  wholly 
devoted  to  my  chief  good.  Ws  have  bad  lately 
much  to  feel,  as  the  rapidly  declining  health  of 
our  beloved  nephew,  Charles  T.  Stockly,  threatens 
a  painful  separation  from  his  family  and  rela- 
tions, to  whom  he  is  very  dear.  How  are  my 
feelings  poured  forth  at  times,  my  ardent  peti- 
tions raised  to  the  God  and  Father  of  the  spirits 
of  all,  that  he  would  be  with  him,  and  grant  a 
sense  of  pardon  and  peace  to  his  troubled  mind. 
Oh  Holy  Father !  may  it  please  thee  to  encurole 
the  little  afSicted  band,  now  with  him,  with  thy 
holy  presence !  Mayest  thon  soothe  and  comfort 
them,  and  draw  them  into  nearer  and  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  thee !  Wilt  tho«  bear 
up  the  departing  spirit !  go  with  him  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  if  consis- 
tent with  thy  will  grant  him  an  entrance  into  thy 
Heavenly  kingdom.  And  Oh  !  righteous  Father, 
I  would  ask  that  this  proving  dispensation  of  thy 
providence  may  be  sanctified  to  his  immediate 
family,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  quickening 
them  in  thy  holy  fear.  May  we  endeavor  to 
serve  thee  better  and  love  thee  more,  so  that  we 
may  live  jo  thy  glory,  and  finish  the  work  thou 
bast  for  us  to  do,  snd  thus  be  prepared  for  our 
departure  hence,  and  receive  the  approval  of 
'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant' 

"  25th.  After  an  absence  from  meeting,  more 
than  usual,  owing  to  indisposition,  was  again 
privileged  to  sit  with  my  friends  in  social  wor- 
ship. Though  much  bowed  in  spirit,  I  felt  it  sweet 
to  commune  with  my  Heavenly  Father.  In 
this  secret  communing,  some  expression  seemed 
ealled  for  which  yielded  peace.  On  returning 
home,  found  the  intelligence,  communicated  by 
telegraph,  that  our  beloved  nephew  was  no  more 
an  inhabitant  of  this  lower  world.  His  spirit 
took  its  flight,  we  trust,  to  the  regions  of  the 
blest,  about  12  o'clock  last  night.  Oh  a£9icting 
bereavement  to  his  fond  father,  wife,  sister  and 
friends,  who  fult  him  very  near  and  dear.  Oh 
Thou  who  canst  sweeten  every  bitter  cup,  be 
with  them,  with  us,  and  sanctify  the  affliction  to 
our  everlasting  good. 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  had  a  sweet,  comforting 
visit  from  dear  M.  8.  Hunt.  For  the  words  of 
feeling  and  encouragment  handed  I  bless  and 
thank  thee.  Oh  Father,  who  art  the  author  of 
all  my  sure  mercies.  '  He  will  hide  thee  in  the 
secret  of  fain  pavilion,  till  these  trials  be  over- 
past.' Blessed  assurance  I  I  feel  that  I  can 
leave  myself,  and  all  that  is  dear,  in  his  holy 
keeping  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Holy,  holy, 
blessed  forever  be  his  name. 

" 29th.  Yesterday atmeetingtwioe; aheavenlv 
covering  was  vouchsafed,  for  which  prayer  and 
praise  ascended  vocally  ffrora  one  dedicated  sister, 
and  mentally  from  others,  to  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  who  remains  to  be  the  <  crown  and 
diadem'  of  all  who  are  gathered  in  his  name. 

"  Awoke  early  this  moming .    On  ray  bed  I 
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rememberod  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth.  A  pTe- 
oiouB  feeling  of  calmness  aad  qaietneas  covered 
the  spirit ;  it  seemed  also  to  be  iilaminated  bj  a 
ray  from  the  <  all  cheering  presenoe'  of  Jehovah. 
He  who  filleth  the  mind  at  seaaona  with  his 
glory,  inspiring  the  holy  anthem  '  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
men,'  yes, '  to  all  men.'  Under  this  feeling  I 
was  led  to  adore  the  great  Author  of  the  nnirerse, 
who  hath  placed  his  creature  man  in  a  beantiful 
world,  intended  to  be  a  paradise,  so  clothed  with 
beauty  for  rebellioos  man.  Sin  has  made  'it  a 
world  <^  trouble  and  trial  to  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  bat  glorious  view,  grace  can  restore  fallen 
man  to  the  happy  state  designed  by  an  all-wise 
Creator ;  can  restore  him  to  a  state  where  he  may 
enjoy  intimate  communion  with  Him  who  fipimed 
him  for  his  glory.  Oh  my  soul  1  may  it  be  thy 
blessed  experience  to  live  so  that  no  evil  thought 
nor  feeling  may  separate  thee  from  the  divine 
harmony :  that  in  all  things  thou  canst  give 
thanks,  acknowledging  that  he  is 

<  Good  when  he  give*,  sapremely  good. 
Nor  len  when  be  denies  ; 

Even  crossei  from  bit  sovereign  hand 
Are  blessings  in  disguise.' 

«  3d  mo.  Our  late  Quarterly  Meeting  was  a 
season  of  lavor  calculated  to  strengthen  the  mind, 
and  encourage  to  persevere  in  the  Christian's 
path.  Dear  B.  Hioks  attended,  with  a  lively 
eonoem ;  the  gospel  stream  was  opened  and  flowed 
livinglj  through  her  as  an  instrument. 

"  The  next  day  accompanied  by  W.  Webster 
and  T.  Turnpenny  attended  Abington  Select 
Quarter.  It  was  a  season  of  instruction,  also 
the  meeting  on  the  day  following. 

<<  3d  mo.  10th.  My  dear  husband  and  self  left 
home  to  make  a  visit  to  By  berry.  My  concern 
principally  was  to  attend  that  meeting  on  First 
day  and  to  see  our  beloved  John  Comly,  and 
some  other  dear  friends.  It  has  been  acoom- 
plished  to  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  but  I  believe 
the  reward  and  the  qualification  for  serviee  would 
have  been  greater,  had  the  eye  of  the  mind  been 
kept  more  single  to  Him  who  condescended  to 
give  the  commission.  After  taking  my  seat  in 
meeting  I  felt  poor  and  stripped,  but  in  waiting 
upon  the  Lord  my  strength  was  renewed,  and 
ability  given  to  speak  of  his  goodness,  who  is 
the  righteousness  and  strength  of  his  dependent 
children. 

"  15th.  At  our  Preparative  Meeting,  I  was 
bowed  in  spirit.  Truly  the  Charch  is  in  a  wilder- 
ness state.  Oh  1  that  I  could  see  it  coming  forth 
in  ancient  beauty  and  brightness,  leaning  on  the 
breastof  the  Beloved  of  souls  i  eaofa  member  born 
of  the  spirit,  and  drawing  sustenance  from 
thenoe.  Then  there  would  be  meat  for  men  and 
milk  for  babes ;  those  called  to  the  ministry 
woald  be  qualified  to  divide  the  word  aright,  and 
all  strengthened  together,  as  a  body  compaoted 
by   that    whieh    every   joint    aupplieih.     Oh 


Father  I  hasten  that  day !  that  thou  mayst  have 
k  ohttieh  without  spot  or  blemish." 

la  the  latter  part  of  this  month  she  was  en- 
gaged in  a  visit  of  gospel  love  to  tht<  meetings 
eomposiag  Burlingt  >n  Quarter  :  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing lUth  mo.,  ber  mind  being  drawn  to  r6> 
ligious  servioe  in  Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting, 
she  again  obtained  the  sanction  and  unity  of  her 
friends  in  that  mission.  Both  these  exercises 
were  accomplished  to  the  peace  and  satisfaction 
of  the  visitor  and  the  visited. 

(To  be  coBtlauad.) 

Extract  from  th*  Journal  of  Johh  Cohlt  oh 
tht  Origin  of  the  Evil  in  Man. 

"  In  the  first  place,  man  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  being  composed  of  two  natures ;  the  ono 
animal,  or  earthly,  the  other  spiritual.  The 
body  is  the  animal  made  of  the  earth  and  sup- 
ported and  nourished  by  the  earth,  as  other  in- 
ferior animals.  This  animal  body  has  inclinations, 
desires,  and  propensities  like  those  of  other 
animals,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  seek  amusement  or 
pleasure  in  a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  its 
inclinations  and  powers  of  attainment. 

"  The  spiritual  part,  or  soul  of  man,  being  of 
a  higher  origin  and  nature,  was  and  is  designed 
for  immortality  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  happiness 
suited  to  its  nature  and  dignity ;  that  is,  a 
spiritual  happiness  to  all  eternity,  called  eternal 
life.  From  these  two  natures  in  man  arises  his 
probationary  state.  The  animal  propensities 
seek  their  gratification  in  animal  pleasures,  and 
thus  constitute  the  '  lusts  of  the  flesh.'  The 
s^ul,  being  of  spiritual  origin  and  nature,  is 
furnished  with  a  spiritual  law  and  power  to 
govern  the  animal  or  inferur  nature.  This  is 
<  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  me,'  or  law  of  Ood 
written  in  the  heart,  and  this  <  law  is  light,' 
'the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world.'  Hence,  whenever  the 
animal  propensities  are  yielded  to  beyond  the 
limitation  of  this  law,  sin  is  committed,  for  '  sin 
is  the  transgression  of  the  law.'  Hence,  also, 
man  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  choice 
and  freedom  of  will,  can  either  yield  himself  to 
be  the  servant  of  sin  or  the  servant  of  righteous- 
ness. '  Know  ye  not,'  says  the  apostlo,  '  that 
to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey, 
his  servants  ye  are,  whether  of  sin  unto  death  or 
of  obedience  unto  righteousness?'  From  this 
practical  experimental  view  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  man,  it  is  easy  to  pereeive  that  the 
origin  of  evil  is  in  man.  Oiid  created  nothing 
but  what  was  good  ;  evil,  therefore,  is.  produced 
by  man's  abuf<e  of  the  powers  with  which  he  is 
endowed ;  '  Let  no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted 
that  ho  is  tempted  of  God,  for  Ood  oanoot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man ; 
but  every  man  when  he  is  tempted,  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  but  and  enticed '— '  is  drawn 
away '  from,  his  allegiaaoe  nnd  obedienoa  to  the 
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divine  law  by  ezerciaing  bis  power  of  oboice  to 
follow  tbe  iacliDation  of  his  fleshly  lust,  and 
thereby  '  enticed  '  to  indulge  himself  ia  seeking 
or  pursuing  a  carnal  gratification  in  preference 
-to  his  duty  to  God  ;  and  then  when  his  own 
'  lust  hath  conceived '  the  desire  of  sensual  hap- 
piness, it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  '  bringeth  forth  death.'  This  plain 
doctrine  of  the  apostle  James  is  an  illustration 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  that  it  is  not  that  which 
enters  into  a  man  that  defileth  a  man,  but  that 
which  Cometh  out  of  him ;  for  from  within,  out 
of  the  heart  of  man,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  &c., 
and  these  are  they  which  defile  a  man.  But  all 
these  proceed  from  '  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  tbe  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,'  from  the 
animal  propensities,  the  earthy  nature  of  man. 
This  is  further  illn^trated  by  the  apostle :  '  If  ye 
live  after  the  Jleth  ye  shall  die ;  but  if  ye,  through 
the  spirit,  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  live.'  And  again  :  <  Walk  in  the  spirit, 
and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.' 
Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
and  of  his  disciples  goes  to  establish  this  view 
of  tbe  origin,  and  nature  and  effects  of  evil,  of 
sin.  Hence  watchfulness  unto  prayer  is  en- 
joined ;  hence  striving,  laboring,  and  overcoming 
are  entitled  to  the  promise  and  reward ;  hence 
the  parables  and  instruction  of  Christ  point  to 
this  inward  work,  to  make  the  tree  good,  and  its 
fruit  will  be  good  also. 

"Bat  the  inquirer  wants  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  serpent  that  tempted  Eve  in  the 
garden  of  iidcn. 

"  We  before  adverted  to  the  first,  or  earthly 
nature  of  man,  as  saith  the  apostle :  <  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy.'  He  was  made  <of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,'  tm  other  animals,  liis 
composition  being  of  the  same  earthy  materials; 
and  being  superior  to  all  the  rest,  when  he  con- 
templates himself,  he  finds  the  natures  of  the 
inferior  animals  contained  within  himself;  he 
perceives  the  various  inclinations  of  the  lower 
orders  of  animal  nature  operating  in  himself,  and 
tending  to  seek  the  same  kinds  of  animal  happi- 
ness with  the  inferior  orders  of  beasts,  birds, 
reptiles,  &c.  Hence  be  is  led  to  perceive  that 
he  is  a  compound  of  all  these  inferior  animal 
natures  combined  in  himself  in  various  degrees, 
and  hence  be  perceives,  in  the  predominance  of 
some  over  others,  the  infinite  diversity  of  the 
tastes  and  inohnatioas,  and  ruling  pursuits  among 
mankind.        •  •  *  •       " 

*'  But  among  all  these  animal  natures,  the 
nature  of  the  serpent  also  is  found;  and  his 
nature  being  known,  he  also  may  be  kept  in  his 
proper  place,  and  in  subordination. 

"  Kve,  knowing  tbe  bounds  of  the  divine  law. 
Mid  how  far  the  privilege  of  eating  or  pursuing 
the  inclinations  of  the  animal  propensities  ex- 
tended, suffered  the  luit  of  the  eyo  t«  entice  her 
beyond  this  limitfttion,  and  the  nature  of  the 


serpent  in  her  earthly  composition  being  '  more 
i-ubtile  than  any  other  beast  of  the  field,'  of  her 
heart,  she,  in  this  serpentine  snbtility,  began 
to  reason  with  herself,  and  endeavor  to  invent  a 
way  to  get  ronnd  or  evade  the  cross,  so  aa  to 
indulge  this  lust.  Hence  she  is  represented  as 
holding  a  dialogue  with  the  serpent,  and  all  men 
may  read  the  same  kind  of  serpentine  reasoning 
in  themselves  when  they  are  tempted  to  disobey 
the  known  law  •(  Otod,  written  in  their  hearts. 

"  In  the  first  place,  a  doubt  arises  whether  the 
law  is  clear  and  positive,  as  described  in  the 

Suestion — '  yea,'  indeed  is  it  certain — '  Hath 
^od  said  ye  shall  not  eat  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden  V  Are  all  the  inclinations  and  desires  to 
be  mortified  and  crossed  ?  '  Nay !  God  bath  said 
we  ptay  eat  of  the  trees  of  the  garden,  bat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  we  may 
not  eat,  Utt  we  should  die.'  This  shows  tbe 
struggle  of  tbe  flesh  tutting  against  tbe  spirit, 
and  the  spirit  against  or  opposite  to  the  lust  of 
the  flesh.  But  again,  the  serpentine  earthly 
wisdom  gaining  strength  by  this  yielding  or 
doubting,  as  the  phrase  '  lest  ye  die '  shows, 
tbe  next  step  of  enticement  is  the  conclusion  '  ye 
shall  not  certainly  die ;"  the  penalty  of  disobe- 
dience will  not  surely  ensue,  '  for  God  doth  know, 
that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil.'  Hence  the  serpentine  reasoning,  in 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  presumed  to  penetrate  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  that  pursuing  this  grati- 
fication of  the  animal  inclination  the  eyes  should 
be  opened,  the  capacity  of  happiness  enlarged, 
and  the  acquisition  of  it  increased  to  be  even  as 
gods.  11  ere  the  enticement  of  this  lust  of  animal 
inclination  conceived,  and  when  she  therein  saw 
'it  was  good  for  food,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise,  she  took  thereof  and  did  eat.' 
Thus  the  sin  of  undertaking  to  decide  and  judge 
for  herself,  what  was  good  and  what  was  evil,  in- 
dependent of  the  divine  law,  when  it  was  finished 
brought  forth  death,  the  loss  of  the  divine  image, 
or  life  of  peace  and  innocence,  nnhappiness  to 
the  soul,  as  the  wages  or  consoqnences  of  yielding 
the  members  to  the  servants  of  sin. 

"  This  figurative  description  of  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  the  first  pair,  is  found  to  be  a  sad 
reality  in  the  experience  of  every  one  that  acta 
contrary  to  what  he  knows  to  bo  right,  and  may 
be  perceived  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind,  in  which  the  plausible  reason- 
ings of  the  flesh  or  animal  cunning  are  Enffered 
to  blind  the  eye  of  tbe  mind,  so  that  it  becomes 
evil,  and  then  the  whole  body  becomes  filled  with 
darknesi.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  power  of 
choice  in  the  exercise  of  free  will  is  used  to  re- 
sist the  first  motion  or  inclination  of  the  animal 
propensities  to  go  beyond  tbe  known  law  or  will 
of  God,  then  the  yoke  or  cross  being  laid  thereon, 
the  mind  is  preserved  in  peace.  The  animal  or 
earthly  nature  is  regulated  and  governed  by  the 
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divine  law,  aud  barmonj  and  peace  prevail. 
Here  tbe  doctrine  of  the  rrou  ana  self-denial  is 
applied  to  the  first  motion,  which,  if  indulged, 
would  lead  to  sin.  Ilere  ia  reulise.l  the  death  of 
Christ,  essential  for  every  one  to  know,  '  for  in 
that  he  died,  he  died  unto  «tn  once,  but  in  that 
he  livcih,  he  liveth  unto  Qod.'  Tijis  being  ex- 
perienced, man  knows  a  walking  <  in  the  spirit, 
and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  have  no  dominion  over 
him.'  As  Paul,  he  keeps  bis  body  under,  be 
dies  daily  to  every  motion  that  would  arise  in  bis 
earthly  nature  and  lead  him  into  the  bondage  of 
sin.  Here  the  watch  is  maintained,  and  tbe 
dominion  is  maintained  in  the  life,  and  spirit, 
and  power  of  God,  ruling  in  the  soul  and  pro- 
ducing the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
Here  the  discovery  is  plainly  made  that  the 
origin  of  evil  is  tn  man,  and  that  sin  is  tbe 
transgression  of  the  law  of  God;  for  where 
there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression,  conse- 
quently no  sin,  no  evil.  Whore  there  is  nothing 
to  show  man  what  is  to  be  denied  in  himself 
there  can  bo  no  self-denial.  But  if  any  man  is 
willing  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  the  light  and 
law  of  God  given  to  man  for  his  salvation,  he 
must  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  follow 
Christ  as  the  light  makes  manifest. 

"This  comprehends  his  whole  business." 

A  notice  of  the  decease  of  Clement  Biddle 
was  published  in  the  49th  number  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer, since  which,  the  following  was  sent  by 
a  friend  and  cotemporary  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  deceased  through  a  long  life. 

For  Frieada*  IntelllKencrr. 

Our  friend  Clement  Biddle  was  the  son  of  Owen 
and  Sarah  Biddle,  late  of  this  city,  who  were  re- 
ligiously concerned  that  their  offspring  might  be 
preserved  from  the  evils  which,  in  large  cities,  lay 
thickly  in  tbe  way,  to  ensnare  the  feet  of  the  young 
and  the  unwary.  This  concern  was  greatly  blessed 
to  a  large  family  of  children,  and  eminently  so  to 
this  onr  deceased  Friend.  In  early  life  he  was 
strongly  tempted  to  indulge  in  the  fashionable 
dress  and  amusements  of  the  times,  but  after 
some  trial  of  that  way,  he  became  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  was  not  the  road  to  pure  and 
permanent  enjoyment.  Yielding  to  this  convic- 
tion, he  soi'in  became  an  exemplary  member  of 
religions  society,  was  faithfully  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests, and  to  the  end  remained  in  it,  a  bright 
and  a  shining  light. 

It  Wd-s  apparent  in  his  youth  that  he  inherit- 
ed a  frail  and  delicate  constitution,  and  soon 
after  arriving  at  maturity  he  made  several  voya- 
ges to  South  America,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
nealtb;  but  although  bis  constitution  waa  great- 
ly improved  by  his  travela,  his  health  remained 
delicate  to  the  end  of  h>s  days,  often  involving 
bim  in  personal  sufToring,  which  he  bore  with 
cheerful  patience  and  resignation. 


During  the  past  year,  it  was  evident  to  his 
friends  that  tbe  powers  of  life  were  gradually 
failing.  He  bore  all  tbe  pain  and  affliction  inci- 
dent to  such  decline,  in  bumble  acquiescei  oe 
with  the  divine  will:  showing,  in  a  striking  ni»o- 
ner,  the  power  of  religion  to  support  and  com- 
fort the  mind,  under  much  bodily  affliction,  and 
the  near  prospect  of  death. 

On  tbe  morning  of  his  decease  he  suffered 
from  oppression  of  the  breast,  and  some  increased 
di£Bculty  of  breathing.  One  of  his  attendants 
proposed  sending  for  his  physician,  with  a  view 
to  his  relief.  He  replied,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary ;  it  waa  release,  and  not  relief  that  he 
desired.  Ho  remarked,  that  the  blessings  he 
bad  received  from  the  Divine  Hand  bad  been 
manifold  and  unmerited;  and,  with  some  emo- 
tion, added,  nor  has  the  enjoyment  of  them  been 
diminished  by  my  dear  children.  After  taking 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  he 
requested  his  love  should  be  given  to  bis  friends 
and  relations,  mentioning  several  of  them  by 
name;  and  then  said,  "And  now  ,  Oh,  gracious 
Lord,  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace;  yet  i  ot 
my  will  but  thine  be  done. ''  Then  gently  clos- 
ing his  eyes,  he,  in  a  few  momentsqnietly  breathud 
bis  last. 

Such  was  the  happy  release  of  this  our  belov- 
ed friend.  Such  the  blessed  termination  of  a 
well  spent  life.  In  his  removal,  his  family  has 
lost  a  tender  husband  and  father,  the  communi- 
ty a  useful  citizen,  and  his  brethren  in  religious 
fellowship  a  faithful  Elder  and  upright  pillar  in 
the  church. 

"Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  tbe  up- 
right; for  tbe  end  of  that  man  is  peace." — 
Pialm  xxzvii  37. 


For  Frl«nds*  iDUIIiceoMr. 

"How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity."  It  is  a  question, 
whether  the  time  baa  not  come  in  which  it  may 
be  profitable  for  Friends  to  examine  if  there  are 
any  well  grounded  reasons  for  a  continuation  of 
the  division  in  tbe  Society  that  occurred  first  in 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  in  1827,  and  in 
New  York  in  1828. 

Tbe  nature  and  character  of  an  action  ia  fre- 
quently determined  by  its  effects ;  "  a  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,  a  good  tree  will  bring  forth 
good  fruit;  an  evil  tree,  evil  fruit."  Now  what 
has  been  tbe  fruit  |  roduced  by  this  schism  ?  Hu 
it  tended  to  promote  those  Christian  testimoniea 
which  have  long  distinguished  the  Society  ?  or  to 
exhibit  more  favorably  to  an  observing  world, 
the  fundamental  principle  of  our  profession  f  Has 
it  tended  to  increase  brotherly  love  ?  Has  it  pro- 
duced unity  of  feeling  and  oneneKS  of  aentiroent 
in  either  branch  ?  Has  it  tended  to  evince  to  a 
rising  generation,  that  there  is  a  foundation  that 
cannot  be  shaken,  and  that  their  elder  brethren 
have   been  in  no  degree  deficient  :n  building 
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thereupon  ?  These  questionB  with  many  others 
of  the  same  character,  may  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  Will  not  a  continuation  of  sneb  a 
diTision  give  to  a  succeeding  generation  an  un- 
favorable impression  conoerning  the  principles 
of  our  profession  ?  It  maj  be  claimed  that 
division  was  a  matter  of  neceasitj.  Was  it  not 
made  such  for  want  of  love,  Christian  patience, 
charity  and  forbearance  ?  Again,  it  may  be  claim- 
ed that  some  advantages  have  been  produced  by 
the  separation ;  if  so,  they  are  difficult  of  dis- 
covery, being  so  buried  and  clouded  under  the 
greater  amount  of  disadvantages.  Why  then  lon- 
ger continue  two  bands;  when  reconciliation 
may  be  had  without  money  and  without  price, 
without  concession,  or  the  compromise  of  any  im- 
portant principle  by  either  branch  J  Each  are 
governed  by  nearly  the  same  discipline,  practice 
the  same  mode  of  worsliip,  depend  upon  the 
same  divine  manifestation  inwardly  and  immedi- 
ately revealed  for  right  guidance,-  upon  the  same 
grace  to  sanctify  and  save,  and  concerned  to 
sustain  the  same  testimonies.  Surely  under 
such  circumstances,  is  it  not  matter  of  surprise, 
that  the  breach  should  have  remained  so  long 
with  so  little  effort  for  its  being  hraled ;  produ- 
cing as  it  has,  from  year  to  year,  its  bitter  and 
unwholesome  fruits?  D.  I. 

Dutcheu  Cu.,  N.  7.,  2Mo/lst  »io.  1856. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  travels  of  Dr.  E. 
K.  Kane,  who  has  recently  returned  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  has  been  published  in  the  last 
number  of  Graham's  Magazine  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts. 

Doctor  Elisha  Kent  Kane  is  not  quite  34 
years  old,  yet  ke  has  done  more  than  circumnav- 
igate the  globe;  be  has  visited  and  traversed  In- 
dia, Africa,  Europe,  South  America,  tbe  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  twice  penetrated  the  Arctic 
region  to  the  highest  latitude  attained  by  civil- 
ised man.  He  has  encountered  tbe  extremest 
perils  of  sea  and   land,  in    every  climate  of  the 

flobe;  he  has  discharged  in  turn  the  severest 
uties  of  the  soldier  and  seaman.  Attached  -  to 
the  United  States  Navy  as  a  surgeon,  he  is 
nevertheless  engaged  at  one  time  in  the  coast 
survey  of  the  tropical  ocean,  and  in  a  month  or 
two  we  find  him  exploring  the  frigid  sone ;  and 
all  the  while  that  his  personal  experiences  had 
the  character  of  romantic  adventure,  he  was 
pushing  them  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  and  ptti- 
lanthropic  enterprise. 

As  a  boy  his  instinctive  bent  impelled  him, to 
the  indulgence  and  enjoyment  of  such  adventures 
as  were  best  fitted  to  truin  him  for  the  work  be- 
fore him.  His  collegiate  studies  suffered  some 
postponement  while  his  physical  qualities  pressed 
for  their  necessary  training  and  discipline.  It 
was  almost  in  the  spirit  of  truancy  that  he  ex- 
plored the  Blue  Mountains  of  Virginia  as  a  stu- 


dent of  geology  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Rogers,  and  cultivated  at  once  his  hardihood  of 
vital  energy  and  those  elements  of  natural  Bcienoe 
which  were  to  qnalify  him  for  his  after  services 
in  the  field  of  physical  geography.  But  in  due 
time  he  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  literatare,  and 
achieved  the  usual  honors  as  well  as  thongh  his 
college  studies  had  suffered  no  diversion;  bis 
muscles  and  nerves  were  educated,  and  his  brain 
lost  nothing  by  the  indirectness  of  its  develope- 
ment,  bat  was  rather  corroborated  for  all  the 
uses  which  it  has  served  since.  He  gr&daated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — first,  in  its 
collegiate,  and  afterward  in  its  medical  depart- 
ment. His  special  relishes  in  study  indicated 
his  natural  drift :  chemistry  and  surgery ;  natu- 
ral science  in  its  most  intimate  converse  with 
substance,  and  the  remedial  art  in  its  moat  hero- 
ic function.  He  went  oat  from  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter a  good  classical  scholar,  a  good  chemist,  min- 
eralogist, astronomer  and  surgeon.  But  he 
lacked,  or  thought  he  lacked,  robustness  of  frame 
and  soundness  of  health.  He  solicited  an  appoint- 
ment in  -the  navy,  and  upon  his  admission,  de- 
manded active  service.  He  was  appointed  upon 
the  diplomatic  staff  as  surgeon  to  tbe  first  Amer- 
ican embassy  to  China. .  This  position  gave  him 
opportunity  to  explore  the  Phillipine  Islands, 
which  he  effected  mainly  on  foot.  He  wan  the 
first  man  who  descended  into  the  crater  of  Tael; 
lowered  more  than  a  hundred  feet  by  a  bamboo 
rope  from  the  overhanging  cliff,  and  clambering 
down  some  700  feet  more  through  the  scorise,  be 
made  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  interior  of 
this  great  volcano,  collected  a  bottle  of  salphn- 
rous  acid  from  the  very  mouth  of  the  crater; 
and,  although  he  was  drawn  up  almost  senseless, 
he  brought  with  him  his  portrait  of  this  hideous 
cavern,  and  the  specimens  which  it  afforded. 

Before  he  returned  from  this  trip,  he  had  as- 
cended the  Himalayas,  and  triangulated  Greece 
on  foot;  he  had  visited  Ceylon,  the  Upper  Nile, 
and  all  the  mythologic  region  of  Egypt;  traver- 
sing the  route  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  Lepsius,  who  was  then  prosecuting 
his  archsBological  researches. 

At  home  again,  when  the  Mexican  war  broke 
out,  he  asked  to  be  removed  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy- Yard  to  tbe  field  of  a  more  congeni- 
al service;  but  the  Government  sent  him  to  the 
Coast  of  Africa.  Here  he  visited  the  slave-fto- 
tories,  from  Cape  Mount  to  the  River  Bonny, 
and,  through  the  infamous  Da  Sousa,  got  access 
to  the  baracoons  of  Dahomey,  and  contracted,  be- 
sides, the  coast-fever,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  has  never  entirely  recovered. 

When  he  recovered  and  tetumed  he  was  em- 
ployed in  tbe  Coast  Survey.  While  engaged  in 
this  service,  the  Government,  by  its  correspon- 
dence with  Lady  Franklin,  became  committed 
for  an  attempt  at  the  lescue  of  Sir  John  and  his 
ill-starred    companions    in    Arctic    disocverf. 
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Nothing  conld  be  better  addressed  to  tbe  Doc- 
tor'B  governing  sentiments  than  this  adventure. 
The  enterprise  of  Sir  John  ran  exactlj  in  the 
oarrent  of  one  of  bis  own  enthusiasms — the 
serrice  of  natural  soienee  combined  with  heroic 
personal  effort;  and,  added  to  this,  that  sort  of 
patriotism  whioh  charges  itself  with  its  own  full 
share  in  the  execution  of  national  engagements 
of  honor :  and  beside  this  cordial  assumption  of 
his  country's  debts  and  duties,  there  was  no  lit- 
tle foroe  in  the  appeal  of  a  nobly-brave,  spirited 
woman  to  the  chivalry  of  the  American  navy. 

He  was  "  bathing  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the 
Gklf  of  Mexico,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1850," 
when  he  received  his  telegraphic  order  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  New  York  for  duty  upon  the 
Arctic  expedition.  In  nine  days  from  that  date 
he  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
on  his  dismal  voyage  to  the  North  Pole.  Of 
this  first  American  expedition,  as  is  well  known 
to  the  public,  he  was  the  surgeon,  the  naturalist, 
and  the  historian.  It  returned  disappointed  of 
its  main  object,  after  a  Winter  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  ice  and  a  fifteen  months'  absence. 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  a  day  to  recover 
firom  the  hardships  of  this  cruise,  he  set  on  foot 
tbe  second  attempt,  from  which  he  bai  returned, 
after  verifying  by  actual  observation  the  long- 
questioned  existence  of  an  open  sea  beyond  the 
latitude  of  82  degrees,  and  beyond  the  tempera- 
ture also  of  100  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  His  "  Personal  Narrative,"  published 
early  in  1853,  recounts  the  adventures  of  the 
first  voyage,  and  discovers  his  diversified  qaalifi- 
cations  for  such  an  enterprise. 

The  last  voyage  occupied  two  Winters,  in  the 
highest  latitudes,  and  two  years  and  a  half  of 
nnintermitted  labor,  with  the  risks  and  respon- 
sibilities attendant.  He  is  now  preparing  the 
history  for  publication.  But  that  part  of  it 
whioh  best  reports  his  own  personal  agency,  and 
would  most  justly  present  the  man  to  the  reader, 
will  of  course  be  suppressed.  We  would  gladly 
supplj  it,  but  as  yet  this  is  impossible.  His 
journal  is  private  property,  the  extracts  which 
we  may  expect,  will  be  only  too  shy  of  egotism ; 
and  his  companions  have  not  spoken  yet,  as  some 
day  they  will  speak,  of  his  conduct  throughout  tbe 
terrible  struggles  which  together  they  endured. 

To  form  anything  like  an  adequate  estimate 
of  this  last  achievement,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  his  whole  company  amounted  to  but  20 
men,  and  that  of  this  corps  or  crew  he  was  the 
commander,  in  naval  phrase;  and  when  we  are 
apprised  that  his  portfolio  of  scenery  sketched 
on  the  spot  in  pencil,  and  in  water-colors,  kept 
fluid  over  a  spirit-lamp,  amomnts  to  over  300 
sketches,  we  have  a  hint  of  the  extent  and  vari- 
ety of  the  offices  he  filled  on  this  voyage.  He 
was  in  fact  the  surgeon,  sailing-master,  astrono- 
ner  and  naturalist,  as  well  as  captain  and  leader 
of  the  expedidon. 


This  man  of  all  work  and  desperate  daring 
and  successful  doing  is  in  height  about  five  feet 
sjven  inches ;  in  weight,  say  130  lbs.  or  so,  if 
health  and  rest  would  but  give  him  leave  to  fill 
up  his  natural  measure.  His  complexion  is  fair, 
his  hair  brown,  and  his  eyes  dark  gray,  with  a 
hawk  look.  He  is  a  hunter  by  every  gift  and 
grace  and  instinct  that  makes  up  the  character; 
an  excellent  shot  and  a  brilliant  horseman.  He 
has  escaped  with  whole  bones  from  all  his  adven- 
tures, but  he  has  several  wounds  which  are 
troublesome;  and,  with  such  general  health  as 
his,  most  men  would  call  themselves  invalids  and 
live  on  furlough  from  all  tbe  active  duties  of  liie; 
yet  he  has  won  the  distinction  of  being  tbe  first 
civilized  man  to  stand  in  latitude  82  deg.  30  min., 
and  gaze  upon  the  open  Polar  Sea — to  reach  tbe 
northernmost  point  ofland  on  theglobe — to  report 
the  lowest  temperature  ever  endured — the  heavi- 
est sleigh-journeys  ever  performed — and  the 
wildest  life  that  civilized  man  has  successfully 
undergone;  and  to  return  after  all  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  adventures. 

The  secret  spring  of  all  this  energy  is  in  hia 
religious  enthusiasm — discovered  alike  in  tbe 
generous  spirit  of  his  adventures  in  pursuit  of 
science,  in  his  enthusiastic  fidelity  to  duty,  and 
in  his  heroic  maintenance  of  the  point  of  honor 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  men. 

In  his  deportment  there  is  that  mixture  of 
shyness  and  frankness,  simplicity  and  fastidious- 
ness, sand-wiched  rather  than  blended,  which 
marks  the  man  of  genius  and  the  monk  of  in- 
dustry. He  seems  confident  in  himself,  bnt  not 
o/ himself.  His  manner  is  remarkable  for  celer- 
ity of  movement,  alert  attentiveness,  quickness 
of  comprehension,  rapidity  of  utterance  and  sen- 
tentious compactness  of  diction,  which  arise  from 
a  habitual  watchfulness  against  the  betrayal  of 
his  own  enthusiasm.  He  seems  to  fear  that  he 
is  boring  you,  and  is  always  discovering  his  un- 
willingness to  "sit"  for  your  admiration.  If  yon 
question  him  about  the  handsome  official  acknow- 
ledgements of  his  services  by  the  British  and 
American  Governments,  or  in  any  way  endeavor 
to  turn  him  upon  his  own  gallant  aobievements, 
he  hurries  yon  away  from  the  subject  to  some 
point  of  scientific  interest  which  he  presumes  will 
more  coneem  and  engage  yourself;  or  he  says  or 
does  something  that  makes  you  think  he  is  occu- 
pied'with  his  own  inferiority  in  some  matter 
which  your  conversation  presents  to  him.  One 
is  obliged  to  struggle  with  him  to  maintain  the 
tone  of  respect  which  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments deserve;  and  when  the  interview  is  over, 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  remains  for  the  fail- 
ure of  your  efibrta  to  ransack  the  man  as  you 
wished,  and  to  render  the  tribute  whioh  yon 
owed  him. 

We  wish  we  could  be  sure  that  he  will  not,  in 
his  forthcoming  work,  give  us  the  drama  without 
its  hero;  or  we  wish  the  expedition  and  its  hero 


had  a  chronicler  a3  worthy  as  he  would  b« 
were  he  not  the  principal  character  in  the 
Btorj. 

Dr.  Kane's  Narratiye  of  the  Expedition  now 
preparing  and  in  process  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Childs  &  Peterson  of  Philadelphia,  will  em- 
brace the  important  discoveries  made  in  the  fro- 
len  regions  far  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  American  exploring  party,  and 
their  perilous  adventures,  crowded  with  roman- 
tic incidents,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  "not  only  excite  our  won- 
der, hut  "borrow  a  novel  grandaur  from  the  tru- 
ly benevelent  considerations  which  animated  and 
nerved  him  to  his  task." — Grahani't  Magazine, 
Feb.,  1856. 
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A  communication  over  the  signature  of  D.  I. 
will  be  found  in  another  column,  concerning  the 
evils  that  have  resulted  from  the  separation  of 
1827-8,  and  the  advantages  that  would  ensue 
from  a  re-union  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Although  we  commend  the  charitable  spirit  of 
our  correspondent,  and  freely  admit  that  such  a 
re-union,  if  it  could  be  effected  on  the  gronnd  of 
Christian  love,  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  reli- 
gions liberty,  would  be  exceedingly  desirable; 
yet  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come. 

Individuals,  when  rightly  called  and  qualified, 
may  labor  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  are 
known  to  exist,  but  -  as  those  obstructions  are 
chiefly  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  not  in 
membershfp  with  us,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  do 
but  little  more  than  we  have  done.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  never  disowned 
any  who  lived  up  to  our  principles,  and  were 
willing  to  unite  with  us  on  the  simple  grounds 
of  religious  union  maintained  by  onr  Fathen. 
Throughout  the  various  branches  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  those  professing  the  principfeg 
of  Friends  and  belonging  to  the  other  section  of  the 
Society,  are  permitted  to  transfer  their  rights  <to 
our  meetings  without  making  any  acknowledge- 
ment; and  this  privilege,  we  presume,  would  be 
accorded  to  them  in  any  of  the  Yearly  Meetings 
in  connection  with  us.  Their  ministers  in  nu- 
merous cases  have  had  the  privilege  of  holding 
meetings  for  worship  in  our  meeting  houses,  and 
we  have  manifested  to  them  a  spirit  of  charity 
which,  for  many  years,  was  without  reciprocation. 


It  is  pleasing  to  find  that,  on  their  part,  a  bet- 
ter feeling  towards  us  begins  to  prevail,  and  we 
hail  with  joy  every  indication  of  a  return  to 
those  cordial  feelings  by  which  their  fathers  and 
onr  fathers  were  once  united  in  religious  fellow- 
ship. But  although  we  desire  to  cultivate  the 
most  kind  and  charitable  feelings  towards  them, 
we  do  not  conceive  that  the  harmony  of  our  So- 
ciety would  be  promoted  by  a  re-union  at  this 
time,  unless  they  could  be  induced  to  desist  from 
that  spirit  of  religious  controversy  which  pro- 
duced the  separation  and  by  which  they  are  now 
disturbed. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  there 
are  among  them  many  sincere  and  devoted  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  who  are  burdened  and  distressed 
by  the  controversial  spirit  which  has  destroyed 
their  harmony.  To  these  we  would  willingly 
offer  a  quiet  asylum  whenever  they  can  come  to 
the  true  grounds  of  religious  union,  as  recently 
set  forth  in  our  columns,  viz :  "  Love  to  God 
and  love  to  man  :  the  effect  of  the  sanctifying 
and  redeeming  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit" 

We  believe  that  the  Society  with  which  we 
have  united,  holds  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
as  revived  by  the  early  Friends,  in  much  greater 
purity  than  any  other  religious  body ;  and  al- 
though we  acknowledge  that  there  are  among  us 
many  weaknesses  and  deficiencies,  yet  we  have 
oanse  for  thankfulness  in  the  brotherly  love 
that  generally  prevails,  and  we  trust  there  is 
among  many  of  our  members  an  encouraging 
growth  in  the  trnth. 

Let  us  therefore  press  forward  in  the  path  of 
individual  dnty,  not  meddling  unnecessarily 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  adhering 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  profession, 
and  the  support  of  our  christian  tesmonies ;  then 
we  may  hope  there  will  yet  be  a  gathering  to 
that  standard  which,  in  former  times,  was  up- 
held by  our  worthy  predecessors. 


aOOD  ASTICE. 

Among  the  many  good  things  in  the  variegated 
memoirs  of  Sidney  Smith,  is  the  following:— 
"When  you  meet  with  neglect,  let  it  rouse  yon  to 
exertion,  instead  of  mortifying  yonr  pride.  Set 
about  lessening  those  defects  which  expose  yoa 
to  neglect,  and  improve  those  excellences  which 
command  attention  and  respect."  This  is  excel- 
lent advioe. 
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It  has  been  our  practioo  to  notioe  the  Annaal 
Beports  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  Physieian  to  the  Penn- 
Bjlraoia  Hospital  fur  the  Insane,  wbose  practical 
Buggeations  in  the  treatment  of  Insanity  are  high- 
ly appreciated  throughout  the  country.  Each 
Bueoeecling  report  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
course  of  treatment  pnrsaed  in  this  excellent  in- 
stitution, where  the  straight  jacket  and  other  ap- 
pliances, which  were  formerly  used  for  restraint, 
are  now  entirely  abandoned.  We  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  15th  Annual  Report. 
The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  Hospital 
during  the  year  was  399.  The  highest  number 
at  any  one  time  was  242 ;  the  lowest  was  223 ; 
and  the  average  number  under  treatment  during 
the  whole  period  was  233. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  house  daring  the 
year  was  200 ;  and  the  number  of  females  was 
199.  The  highest  number  of  males  at  any  one 
lime  was  128;  and  of  females,  119.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  there  were  117  males  and 
106  females;  at  this  date  there  are  120  males 
and  1 10  females.  As  usual,  the  number  of  males 
has  generally  been  greatest;  but,  as  commonly 
happens,  at  some  periods  during  this  year  there 
have  been  more  females  than  males. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  Hospital  has  been  steadily  filled,  and  often 
crowded  to  the  extreme  limit  that  prudence  would 
permit.  Although  so  many  have  been  received,  it 
has  been  a  source  of  deep  and  constant  regret 
that  our  accommodations  were  so  limited,  that 
we  were  compelled  to  decline  a  considerable 
number  who  were  suitable  subjects  for  treatment, 
and  many  of  whom  presented  the  most  urgent 
appeals  for  the  benefits  of  the  Institution, 

Of  the  patients  discharged  during  the  year 
1855,  were 

Cured         .  .  .  lOI 

Much  improved      .  .  13 

Improved    ...  23 

Stationary.  ,  H 

Died  ...  21 

Total         ...  169 

The  farm,  garden  and  green-hoose  oontinne  to 
occupy  the  patients  as  in  previous  years,  while 
the  work-shop  and  mechanical  departmvnt  fur- 
nish employment  for  those  who  prefer  using  tools. 
On  the  subject  of  exercise,  in  the  treatment  of 
Insanity,  the  following  judicious  remarks  are 
made: — 

All  the  good  effects  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
regular  phy.sical  exercise  and  labor  in  the  open 
sir,  both  for  those  whose  mental  integrity  is  un- 
impaired, and  for  those  who  are  insane,  are  hard- 
It  yet  anywhere  as  fully  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated as  they  should  be.    The  systematic  daily 


use  of  {he  muscular  system  will  be  found  the 
best  means  of  preventing  most  of  that  nervous- 
ness, and  a  considerable  portion  of  those  varied 
forms  of  obscure  affections,  dependent  upon  de- 
ranged nervous  action,  oo  common  in  the  higher 
stages  of  civilisation  with  increasing  luxury  of 
living,  and  which  bring  in  their  train  such  loads 
of  wretohedness  and  discomfort,  and  embitter  so 
serionsly  the  lives  of  many,  who,  to  a  careless 
observer,  would  seem  to  possess  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  hnman  happiness. 

Evening  Entertainments  and  Instruction  qftlie 
Patient*. — The  eleventh  regular  course  of  lec- 
tures and  evening  entertainments  commenced  as 
early  in  the  season  as  the  room  could  be  nsed 
comfortably  by  so  large  an  audience,  and  will  be 
contiMied,  as  heretofore,  at  least  three  times  a 
week,  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  The'  nom- 
ber  of  evenings  devoted  to  these  objects  in  the 
lecture  room,  in  the  last  course,  was  182,  and 
the  entertainments  were  varied  as  much  as  the 
means  at  our  command  would  permit. 

The  reading  to  the  patients  in  the  different 
wardH  has  been  regularly  continued,  especially  in' 
the  evenings,  with  various  means  of  amusement, 
as  well  SB  instruction  in  some  branches  of  educa- 
tion. The  good  effects  of  all  these  means  are 
confirmed  by  daily  experience ;  and  as  I  have  re- 
marked on  other  occasions-,  no  money  is  more 
usefully  expended  than  that  which  is  applied  to 
procuring  the  means  for  the  pleasant  and  useful 
occupation  and  amusement  of  the  patients,  for 
keeping  their  minds  in  a  proper  degree  of  activi- 
ty, and  for  breaking  up  that  listleasness  and  feel- 
ing of  monotony  which,  without  great  care,  are 
so  apt  to  be  manifested,  even  in  the  best  institu- 
tions for  the  insane.  In  the  organization  and  ar- 
rangement of  new  hospitals,  those  to  whom  this 
important  duty  is  aonfided  should  just  as  mueh 
see  to  the  provision  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
apparatus  and  means  of  different  kinds  for  the 
amusement,  occupation,  and  instruction  of  the 
patients,  as  a  part  of  their  treatment,  as  any- 
thing beyond  the  mere  food  required  for  their 
nourishment,  or  the  clothing  that  is  necessary 
for  their  comfort. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution to  learn  that  the  appeal  which  has 
been  made  for  the  increase  of  accommodations 
has  been  so  liberally  responded  to.  In  relation 
to   this  subject.   Dr.    Kirkbride  informs    that 

The  amount  of  money  required  to  complete  the 
work  is  $250,000,  and  the  Board  of  Managers 
have  resolved  to  commence  the  building  as  soon 
as  $160,000  are  subscribed. 

Although  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
our  citizens  have  been  called  on,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  more  than  $127,000 
have  been  subscribed,  and  that  a  deep  interest  in 
the  work,  and  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  its 
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•bjeotSf  have  been  expressed  by  nearlj  erery  one 
whose  attention  has  been  called  to  the  sabject. 
Several  of  oar  prominent  citixena,  when  applied 
to,  have  not  onlj  mads  liberal  subscriptions,  but 
have  most  oourtenusly  expressed  their  thanks  for 
having  an  opportunity  oflFered  them  to  aid  so 
truly  benevolent  a  work,  and  tendered  every  en- 
ooungemeot  for  its  zealous  prosecution.  Not  a 
few  have  greatly  enlarged  their  original  subiicrip- 
tions.  Many  individuals,  who  have  either  been 
patients  in  the  institution  themselves,  or  have 
had  members  of  their  families  participating  in  its 
advanUges,  have  manifested  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  new  Hospital,  and  their  efforts  to  excite 
the  sympathies  of  others  better  able  than  them- 
selves, to  give,  as  well  as  the  unsolicited  tenders 
of  small  sums  by  persons  in  very  limited  circum- 
stance!*, have  on  many  oecasions  been  touching 
to  the  feelings  of  those  enj^gsd  in  obtaining  sub- 
Bcriptions,  and  offered  additional  proof  of  a  pre- 
vailing sympathy  with  the  views  which  led  to 
the  undertaking. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  sum  as  9127,000  has 
already  been  subscribed  to  this  object  by  369  in* 
dividuals,  is  certainly  most  honorable  to  our 
community  and  encouraging  to  all  concerned. 
The  amount  now  tendered  is  made  up  of  four 
subscriptions  of  «,'>,000,  sixty  of  $1,000,  fifty- 
one  of  1500,  nine  of  8300,  two  of  #250,  thirty- 
nine  of  9200,  two  of  $150,  and  one  hundred  and 
two  of  $100  each. 

Having  before  me  every  day  the  most  oonvin. 
oing  proofs  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
this  work,  and  compelled  to  listen  bo  often  to 
claims  for  accommodations  we  do  not  possess, 
must  be  my  apology  for  again  urging  up«D  you, 
and  through  you  upon  the  public,  the  earnest 
hope  that  no  circumstances  will  be  allowed  to  de- 
fer the  commencement  of  the  new  building  one 
day  later  than  is  absolutely  neoessary.  There  are 
oertainly  among  us  many  citiaens  of  ample  means 
whose  benevolence  would  lead  them,  when  infor- 
med of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  at  once  not  only 
to  subscribe  the  $23,000  now  wanted  to  secure 
the  beginning  of  the  hospital,  but  afterwards  to 
furnish  the  1100,000  which  will  fit  it  tobaoccu- 
pied  b^  patients.  Once  begun,  it  will  not  stop; 
when  Its  walls  have  been  raised  to  their  destined 
height,  and  the  noble  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing meet  the  eyes  of  our  citiaens,  there  is  np  dan- 
ger but  that  the  feelings  which  secured  its 
oommencemont  will  provide  funds  for  ita  com- 
pletion. 


RELIOI0N8  OF  THX  XASTH. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  religions  condition 
of  the  earth,  is  as  fellnws :  Pagans,  67M00,- 
000  ;  Christians,  320,000,000;  Mohammedans, 
140,000,000  ;  Jews,  14,000,000.  Of  Chris- 
tians, there  are  170,000,000  Catholios; 
90,000,000  Protestants;  60,000,000  of  the 
Greek  Choroh. 


BTEPHXN   eaELLET. 
[Oontlnned  tnm  ftge  787  ] 

Separating,  for  a  time,  from  his  companion, 
William  Allen,  who  stopped  at  the  island  of 
Malta,  Stephen  Grellet  proceeded,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1819,  tQ  the  Continent.  His  first  desti- 
nation was  Italy.  He  very  providentially  ob- 
tained such  letters  to  one  of  tiie  principal  Car- 
dinals at  Rome,  that  he  enjoyed  extraordinary 
opportunities  for  the  objects  of  his  visit  He 
was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and  condescen- 
sion, and  was  admitted  to  places  where  few,  if 
any,  strangers  had  ever  been  before.  On  one 
occasion,  in  going  through  a  convent,  he  admin- 
istered a  gentle  rebuke  to  some  of  the  nnns, 
who,  while  at  their  devotions,  looked  round  upon 
him  and  laughed, — perhaps  at  his  Quaker  garb. 
He  was  also  allowed  access  to  the  Palace  of  tlie 
Inquisition,  where  he  saw  the  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature,"  proscribed  by  the  Index  Ezpurga- 
torius,  aiid  the  records  of  many  a  dark  deed  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  were  shut  out  from  the 
light.  These  volumes  of  records  he  saw  in  the 
vaults  of  the  building.  But  the  most  remarka- 
ble incident,  at  Rome,  was  his  interview  with 
the  Pope. 

Before  Pope  Pius  VII.,  stood  Stephen  Grellet, 
meek  with  GoRpel  innocence,  but  strong  in  the 
purpose  of  an  uncorrupted  conscience,  and  a 
faith  that  rested  on  God.  The  Quaker  wm 
courteously  received  by  the  Pope ;  and,  after 
friendly  salutations,  spoke  freely  and  temperate- 
ly, as  his  custom  was,  about  evils  that  needed 
correction.  This  he  did  in  compliance  with  the 
Pope's  wishes.  He  referred  to  the  convents, 
the  general  state  of  edncation  in  the  country, 
the  restraints  upon  civil  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  the  condition  of  prisoners 
and  the  poor.  After  much  conversation  on  these 
subjects,  during  which  the  Pope,  who  appeared 
to  inuoh  personal  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
discerning  stranger,  mentioned  various  exten- 
uating circumstances,  Stephen  Grellet  arose  to 
depart;  but,  before  going,  he  felt  moved  to  ad- 
dress the  Pope,  on  the  great  doctrines  and  du- 
ties of  religion.  He  meekly  but  faithfully 
preached  "Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,"  un- 
folding the  truths  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  Pope  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  strange  Quaker  minister,  with  solemn 
face  and  eyes  turned  to  the  ground ;  and,  when 
the  address  was  concluded,  rising  from  his  seat, 
in  a  kind,  respectful  manner,  he  expressed  the 
desire  that  the  Lord  might  bless  and  protect 
Stephen  Grellet,  wherever  he  might  go.  Thus 
ended  a  solemn  and  interesting  interview  between 
Pio  Settiho,  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy, 
and  Stefhsn  Grxllet,  the  Apostle  of  Burling- 
ton, the  records  of  which  will  only  be  unfolded 
at  the  great  day. 

From  Italy,  Friend  Grellet  prooeeded  to  Ger- 
many, and  visited  Mnnich,  Stnttgard,  and  othef 
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places.     He  had  an  interview  witii  the  King  of 
Wurtemburg,  whose  wife,  the  sister  of  the  Km-  ^ 
peror  of  Russia,  had  latelj  deceased.     From . 
Germany,  he  journeyed  to  Geneva,  where  he  re- 
joined  his  friend,  William  A.llen,  and  where  both  { 
were  refreshed  at  private  meetings  with  some  of 
the  pastors  and  brethren.     Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  went,  with  his  old  fellow-traveller,  to 
Ireland,  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dub- 
lin ;  after  which,  he  set  sail  for  America,  and 
reached  home  in  August,  1820,  having  been  ab- 
sent more  than  two  years. 

This  was  a  remarkable  excnrsion.  It  was, 
eertainly,  among  the  longest  missionary  tours 
ever  taken  by  a  minister  of  Christ.  Its  incidents 
were  of  a  remarkable  character ;  its  opportuni- 
ties of  usefulness  were  nnusually  favored  by 
Providence ;  and  the  impressions  made  by  per- 
sonal intercourse,  and  the  good  done  by  per- 
sonal labor,  will  make  it  memorable  to  the  end 
of  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Stephen  Grellet  felt 
that  duty  required  him  to  make  another  excur- 
sion on  the  continent  of  Earope,  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fbllow-men,  and  the  glory  of  his  Master. 
After  remaining  in  England  about  a  year,  he 
again  set  out  with  his  faithful  friend,  William 
.Allen,  for  the  Continent.  Their  route  was  from 
.Rotterdam,  through  Amsterdam,  Dusseldorf, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Wit- 
temburg,  Leipsio,  Hemhutt,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Augsburg,  Stuttgard,  at  which  latter  place  the 
travellers  separated .  Stephen  Grellet  proceeded 
through  Strasbnrgh  and  Geneva,  to  visit  the 
Waldenses.  The  Quaker  missionary  was 
gladly  received  by  these  witnesses  of  the  truth. 
Hemmed  in  by  mountain  ramparts,  and  protect- 
ed by  an  hereditary  name  of  faith,  virtue,  and 
suffering,  the  Waldenses  were  enjoying,  at  this 
time,  a  season  of  outward  repose.  They  needed, 
however,  the  sympathy  of  Christians  to  assist  in 
.  promoting  improvements  of  education  and  of  so- 
cial life  ;  and  the  kind  personal  interest  of  Ste- 
phen Grellet,  as  well  as  his  influence  in  calling 
the  attention  of  other  Friends  to  their  condition, 
had  an  encouraging  effect  upon  this  isolated 
Christian  community. 

Passing  from  Turin  to  Bayonne,  in  France, 
Stephen  Grellet  and  William  Allen  again  met, 
and  travelled  together  into  Spain.  They  reached 
Madrid  in  February,  1833,  and  were  Mceived 
with  burdensome  attentions.  The  King  had 
sent  messages  before  them  to  prevent  their  being 
molested,  and  the  populace  came  in  throngs 
from  villages  to  see  the  persons  thus  honored. 
At  Madrid,  they  visited  all  the  public  institu- 
tions, and  sent  to  the  King  a  report,  calling  his 
Attention  to  the  great  amount  of  mendicity  in 
Spain,  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  the  state  of 
the  prisons,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
colonies.  They  were  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  the  King  and  Queen,  which  lasted  abont 


half  an  hour,  when  they  took  a  respectful  leave, 
"under  a  precious  feeling  of  the  support  of  their 
Divine  Master."  From  Madrid  they  went  to 
Valencia  and  Barcelona,  to  visit  the  prisons  and 
other  public  institutions  of  those  cities;  and,  hav- 
ing finished  their  labors  of  love,  they  returned 
through  Madrid,  Bayonne,  and  Paris,  to  Eng- 
land, in  April,  1884. 

Before  his  return  home,  at  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  in  May,  "  Stephen  Grellet  had 
an  opportunity  fully  to  relieve  his  mind ;  his 
communication  was  very  remarkable,  rising 
brighter  and  brighter  towards  the  close."  Wm. 
Allen  also  states  that,  "  on  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting,  Stephen  rose  and  delivered  a  parting 
exhortation,  which  was  remarkably  solemn  and 
impressive  ;  to  some  he  addressed  the  language 
of  warning,  and  he  had  sweet  encouragement  for 
the  aged  and  for  the  tender-visited  minds.  In 
the  silence  at  the  close,  there  was  a  deep  feeling 
of  solemnity."  The  next  day,  at  a  meeting  of 
ministers  and  elders,  "  dear  Stephen  spoke  in  a 
remarkable  manner — it  was  indeed  a  faithful 
communication.  We  felt  the  drawing  of  a  fa- 
ther's love,  and  after  a  time  of  silence,  Stephen 
knelt  in  supplication.  It  was  a  favored  op- 
portunity." This  was  the  last  time  that  Stephen 
Grellet  met  his  English  brethren  in  public.  He 
never  visited  England  again.  He  sailed  for 
Philadelphia  in  July,  and  reached  home  in  Au- 
gust, 1834. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1834,  he  re- 
mained at  home,  with  the  exception  of  visits  to 
neighboring  meetings,  until  1837,  when  he  vis- 
ited Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  1888,  he  went  to 
New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  and  again  in  1842; 
in  1839,  to  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  ;  in 
1843,  to  Maryland  ;  and  in  1846,  to  New  York 
and  Maryland.  After  this,  his  physical  infirmi- 
ties did  not  allow  him  to  go  far  from  home,  and 
he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  that  revered  his  character 
and  his  works.  Although  not  so  much  in  publio 
-as  in  former  years,  he  was  not  idle.  He  carried 
on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  endeavored  to  improve  the  sin- 
gularly favored  opportunities  which  he  had  en- 
joyed of  forming  acquaintances  in  almost  every 
European  kingdom.  During  his  four  visits  to 
Europe,  he  is  believed  to  have  visited  every 
country  on  the  Continent,  except  perhaps  Por- 
tugal and  Denmark.  Such  a  man  nad  a  Euro- 
pean fame ;  and  a  letter  from  Stephen  Grellet 
was  a  passport  even  to  kings  and  dignitaries  of 
kingdoms. 

riRST  BIOX  PLANTED  IN  B.   CAROLINA. 

In  1694,  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  in  dis- 
tress, put  into  Charleston  harbor,  the  captain  of 
which  gave  some  rough  rice,  (which  was  in  th* 
cook's  bag  on  board,^  to  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith,  who  planted  it  m  a  moist  spot  in  his  gar- 
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den,  (now  Longitude  Lane  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton;) the  proceeds  be  distribnted  among  his 
friends,  and  in  a  few  years  after  rice  became  one 
of  the  staple  productions  of  the  colony." 


In  1851,  Received  at  Charleston, 
"         "         "       Savannah 


TIaraat 
of  Rk«: 

135,691 
35,600 


Value  in  dolhrs,  abont  3}  millions. 


171,291 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  New  Mexico,  givesapictureof  wes- 
tern life,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  "Friends'  Intelligencer:" 

li08  Vkoa8,New  Mexico,  Jan.  Ist.'lSiiO. 

My  dear  Coqsin, I  have  been  living 

in  this  place  about  two  and  a-half  months,  and 
have  uiade  up  my  mind  to  remain  here  this  win- 
ter. I  am  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  B.  The  store 
and  dwelling  arc  under  the  same  roof:  the  build- 
ing is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  one  story 
high  and  built  of  mud,  though  very  comfortable 
and  pleasant.  All  the  houses  here  are  bnilt  of 
mud,  made  into  large  blocks  and  baked  in  the 
snn;  they  are  generally  one  story  high.  In  fact, 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  towns,  and  only  three 
or  four  two  story  houses.  The  houses  are  very 
comfortable,  and  if  you  were  inside  of  this  one 
without  seeing  the  outside,  you  would  not  know 
but  that  it  was  a  brick  house.  The  fire  places 
are  the  grand  feature  of  the  building,  generally 
situated  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  in  the  shape 
of  a  concave  arch ;  they  are  also  made  of  mud, 
generally  washed  with  yellow;  thechimneyie  bnilt 
inside  the  room,  and  the  wood  is  put  oh  end, 
leaning  against  the  back ;  as  the  draught  is  ex- 
cellent, they  make  the  most  comfortable  fire  ima- 
ginable. Three  weeks  ago,  I  returned  from  a 
trip  down  the  Rio  Abateo  (as  they  call  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Rio  Grande)  to  Albuquerque;  it  is 
abont  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  fron^  here. 
I  went  on  mule  back.  I  rode  the  first  day  fifty- 
five  miles,  and  the  second  about  thirty,  which 
brought  me  to  Santa  Fee.  This  is  the  capital 
of  the  Territory,  and  a  very  stirring  place,  as  it  is 
the  New  York  of  the  country,  I  left  here  on  the 
third  day,  with  a  guide,  who,  by  the  frequent 
ose  of  the  brandy  bottle,  soon  became  excited, 
and  spurred  on  at  a  fast  gait.  After  riding  thir- 
ty miles,  my  mule  gave  out,  and  as  it  was  dusk, 
and  we  were  in  a  bad  Indian  country,  I  left  the 
mule,  saddle,  and  bridle,  and  mounted  .behind 
my  companion,  and  off  we  started,  being  now 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  his  house, 
which  we  could  have  reached  in  three  hours; 
but,  alas  1  he  had  lost  the  road,  so  that,  after 
riding  two  hours,  we  arrived  again  where  we  had 
left  the  mule.  I  th<n  wanted  to  saddle  it  and 
•Urt  alone,  bat  he  would  not  listen  to  it,  ao  off 


we  again  started,  following  the  streams  up  into 
the  mountuins,  instead  of  following  them  down  ; 
also  pursuing  our  own  tracks,  which  we  made 
but  a  few  minutes  before.  I  forgot  to  say,  there 
were  about  six  inches  of  snow  when  we  lefii 
Santa  Fee,  and  it  was  still  snowing  hard;  I  could 
not  persuade  him  to  go  any  direct  course,  but  as 
I  was  getting  very  cold,  he  consented  to  make  a 
fire,  and  stop  awhile.  Id  about  an  hour  he  was 
sober  enough  to  know  where  we  were,  so  we  sad- 
dled up,  and  in  two  hours  came  to  a  little  Indian 
town,  not  four  miles  from  where  we  got  lost. 
Next  day  we  went  on  and  arrived  at  last  in 
Albuquerque.  On  my  way,  I  passed  through 
several  Pueblo  villages;  their  bouses  are  much 
like  the  Mexican,  except  much  cleaner,  and  in- 
stead of  having  a  front  door,  you  climb  up  a  lad- 
der, and  let  yourself  through  a  trap-door  into  the 
house.  These  Indians  are  good  farmers  and 
housekeepers,  and  are  the  best  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Their  wine  making  was  quite  in- 
teresting; they  make  a  large  tub  out  of  an  ox- 
hide, into  which  they  put  their  fruit,  then  get  in 
themselves,  and  squeese  the  juice  out.  Of  course 
it  is  sweet.  Another  novelty  is,  the  way  the 
Mexicans  tie  their  asses,  which  they  use  to 
pack  loads  of  all  kinds  on  All  the  lower  class 
of  Mexicans  wear  a  blanket,  instead  of  a  coat; 
well,  when  they  want  t»  tie  their  animals,  they 
get  off,  and  throw  their  blankets  over  the  head 
of  the  animal,  and  the  poor  beast  will  stand  still 
all  day.  This  is  a  great  stuck  raising  country, 
and  we  frequently  see  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the 
amount  of  from  four  to  eighteen  thousand.  I 
have  seen  ten  thousand  sheep  herded  by  a  little 
boy,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and 
four  or  five  dogs,  who  look  after  their  charge 
with  great  care. 

It  is  very  lonesome  here,  for  I  have  nothing 
to  read,  nor  any  acquaintances  of  my  age;  but  t 
think  the  Dr.  will  soon  fit  out  an  expedition  for 
the  Camanchocs,  and  if  be  does,  1  shall  make  one 
of  the  party.  The  trade  is  for  mules,  of  which 
they  have  great  numbers.  At  least  once  a  year 
they  go  to  the  lower  country,  and  drive  away 
some  hundreds  and  even  thousands,  from  the 
large  Haciendas,  where  there  are  sometimes  ten 
thousand  animals  owned  by  one  man.  They 
never  have  to  feed  their  stock,  as  they  live  out 
all  winter.  They  count  them  once  a  year,  col- 
lect tbeTmissing  ones,  brand  tb'e  young  ones,  and 

then  turn  them  loose,  with  herders 

Tour  cousin,  M.  C.  F. 


In  front  of  St  Peter's  Church,  at  Rome,  stands 
an  obelisk  124  feet  high.  It  was  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  by  order  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Caligula,  where  it  lay  partly  buried  in  the  earth, 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  laid  down,  till  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  Pope 
Sextus  v.,  by  the  help  of  forty  one  strong  pieces 
of  machinery,  eight  hundred  men,  and  one  hun- 
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dred  and  sixty  hones,  in  eight  days  aocceeded 
in  getting  it  ont  of  the  ground ;  but  it  took  four 
months  mora  to  remove  it  fifty  or  sixty  rods  far- 
ther, to  its  present  situation. 

When  they  had  at  length  reached  the  spot, 
the  grand  difficulty  was  to  raise  it.  They  erect- 
ed a  pedestal  or  foot  piece,  shaped  like  four  lions, 
for  it  to  rest  on  ;  and  by  means  of  powerful  ma- 
chines and  many  strong  ropes  and  tackles,  they 
placed  the  bottom  of  it  on  the  pedestal.  Then 
they  began  with  their  machinery,  to  raise  it. 
But  when  it  was  nearly  up,  so  that  it  would 
almost  stand,  the  ropes,  it  is  said,  had  stretched 
so  much  more  than  the  master  workman  expected, 
that  it  wmild  go  no  farther. 

What  was  to  be  done  T  Fontana,  the  master 
workman,  had  forbid  all  talking,  and  they  now 
stood  holding  upon  the  tackles  so  silently  that 
you  might  have  heard  a  whisper.  Suddenly  an 
English  sailor  cried  out,  "  Wet  the  ropes." 
This  was  no  sooner  said  than  done ;  when, 
to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  everybody,  the 
ropes  shrank  just  enough  to  raise  the  obelisk  to 
its  place,  where  it  has  now  stood  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years ;  and  where  it  may  perhaps 
continue  to  Htand  many  thousand  years,  unless 
an  earthquake  should  shake  it  down. 

Da.  Wm.  a.  Alcott. 


rnr  rrienda'  ralelllfeiiecr. 
Barclay  Mills,  Whiteside  Co.  III.  \ 
Second  month  7,  18S6.  / 

Wm.  W.  Mooee,  HsUemed  Friend : — As  thy 
editorial  of  the  J9th  ultimo  may  beget  some 
iaquiries  amongst  Friends  who  may  be  desirous 
to  emigrate  to  the  fertile  plains  of  the  great 
West,  to  procure  homes  for  themselves,  and  may 
be  for  their  children.  Such  Friends  have  always 
had  my  tenderest  sympathy,  lest  in  their  desire 
to  procure  temporal  homes,  they  may  be  induced 
to  leave  Friends,  and  perhaps  their  Father's 
house,  some  I  fear  to  return  no  more.  I  desire 
that  no  Friend,  young  or  old,  may  attempt  to 
emigrate  West  until  they  have  well  turned  the 
fleece,  and  thereby  become  satisfied  that  such  re- 
moval has  the  royal  sigoet  affixed  thereto,  that 
they  may  move  in  the  light — and  then  a  blessing 
will  attend  such  removal. 

There  are  many  solitary  femilies  of  Friends 
scattered  through  the  Western  prairies,  who  have 
been  from  amongst  Friends  for  many  years  past, 
who  seem  in  most  cases  to  have  sold  thelV  birth 
right,  being  far  separated  from  any  body  of 
Friends;  yet  there  have  been  some  of  those  isolated 
ones  (who  even  did  not  know  where  their  right 
of  membership  was,)  that  have  written  to  the 
overseers  of  our  monthly  meeting  to  be  united 
to  society,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  been, 
and  in  others  they  have  been  too  remote  for 
Friends  to  visit  them.  From  thu  view  of  things, 
I  ooncnr  with  thee  that  it  is  an  important  mat- 
ter, thift  Friends  immigrating  to  lUinoii  should 


try  to  procure  homes  either  near  a  Friends'  meet- 
ing, or  to  locate  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  so- 
ciety gathering.  I  have  been  a  pioneer  and  can 
speak  from 'experience.  I  have  digressed  from 
my  first  intention  in  writing  to  thee,  which  was 
to  give  thee  a  little  kind  of  directory  for  Friends 
(if  any  inquiries  should  be  made,)  and  to  advise 
the  plan  of  Friends  forming  little  colonies  of 
those  desirous  to  remove,  and  to  move  in  a  body, 
and  to  purchase  their  land  in  a  body  and  divide 
it  to  suit  themselves ;  by  this  means  they  might 
settle  more  compactly,  and  possibly  obtain  a  lot 
of  timber  for  each  family,  which  is  becoming 
quite  an  object  in  this  prairie  country.  I  will 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  give  a  directory  firom 
Chicago  to  each  of  the  settlements  of  Friends  in 
the  norlli  part  of  this  State.  From  Chicago  by 
Kailroadto  Lasalle,  thence  by  private  conveyance, 
sixteen  miles  to  Clear  Creek  Meeting,  via  Mount 
Palatine,  which  is  ten  miles  from  Lasalle  and 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  settlement  of  Friends. 
Those  Friends  are  mostly  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Maryland.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Bail 
Koad  passes  near  those  Friends  in  Mercer  and 
Hehry  counties.  From  Chicago  by  the  Chicago 
and  Galena  Union  Rail  Road,  to  Winnebago 
Station,  to  find  the  settlement  of  Friends  in 
Winnebago  County,  which  settlement  is  about 
four  miles  south  of  that  Station,  near  Elida  Post- 
Office  Winnebago  Gonnty.  Any  one  wishing  in- 
formation from  that  place  might  address  Wesley 
John ;  and  those  desiring  information  from  Clear 
Greek  settlement  might  address  William  M. 
Price,  Mount  Palatine,  Putnam  Co.,  111.,  who 
would  cheerfully  respond.  And  from  Chicago 
to  this  place,  take  Chicago  and  Galena  Air  Line 
Rail  Road  to  Sterling,  in  Whiteside  Co.,  nine 
miles  from  this  place.  There  are  some  families  of 
Friends  in  %nd  near  Sterling  firom  Ohio,  those  in 
Winnebago  Co.  aro  from  Pennsylvania. 

Any  letters  addressed  to  me  by  any  Friends 
will  be  cheerfully  answered  where  I  have  the 
ability. 

The  price  of  land  in  these  various  neighbor- 
hoods will  vary ;  for  unimproved  land,  from  seven 
to  fifteen  dollars,  and  for  improved,  from  ten 
doliara  to  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  dollars  per 
acre,  according  to  the  improvements.  In  those 
settlements  on  Rock  River,  there  are  good  springs 
of  limestone  water,  and  plenty  of  limestone 
quarries ;  the  land  is  rolling  and  free  from  stone, 
except  in  the  creek  and  River  bluff's,  and  water 
power  infficieot  for  all  practical  purposes.  Rock- 
ford,  Sterling  and  Dixon  are  flourishing  towns  of 
from  1700  to  6000  inhabitants  each.  The  land 
in  and  near  Clear  Creek  settlement  is  more  level, 
and  springs  and  stone  not  so  abundant,  but  the 
bodies  of  timber  and  the  prairies  are  both  larger, 
and  perhaps  there  may  be  more  timber. 

Pine  lumber  is  now  brought  in  in  abundance 
on  the  Rail  Roads  to  the  different  stations,  so 
that  we  do  not  need  so  much  timbered  land. 
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Stone  ooal  is  ia  abundance  near  to  Clear  Creek 
Bettlement.  None  nearer  than  forty  miles  to  the 
settlementa  on  Rock  lUver,  but  it  is  bronght 
plentifully  on  the  cars.  J^  M'.  Wilson. 


THE  NEW  EXODUS.* 

BY  JOHN  a.  WHITTIIK. 

Bj  fire  Bod  cloud,  across  the  desert  Mod, 

And  through  the  parted  wave*, 
From  their  long  bondage,  with  an  oatrttretched  hand, 

God  led  the  Hebrew  alavea  I 

Dead  as  the  letter  of  the  Pentateuch, 

At  Egypt's  statatet  cold, 
In  the  adytum  of  the  sacred  booli 

Now  stands  that  marvel  old. 

"  IjO,  Ood  t<  great  t"  the  simple  Moslem  says. 

We  seek  the  ancient  date, 
Turn  the  dry  scroll,  and  make  that  living  phrase 
,A  dead  one  :  '<  G«>d  looi  great  !" 

And,  like  the  Coptic  monks  by  Monsa't  wells. 

We  dream  of  wonders  past, 
Vague  as  the  tales  the  wandering  Arab  tells, 

Each  drowsier  than  the  last. 

O  Tools  and  blind  I     Above  the  Pyramids 

Stretches  once  more  that  hand, 
And  tranced  Exypt,  from  her  ttony  lids. 

Flings  back  her  veil  of  sand. 

And  morniog-smitten  Memnon,  singing,  wake*. 

And,  listening  by  his  Nile, 
O'er  Amnion's  grave  and  awful  visage  break* 

A  sweet  and  human  smile. 


A  sweet  and  human  smile. 


Not,  as  before,  with  hail  and  fire,  and  call 

Of  death  for  midnight  i;raves, 
But  in  the  stillness  of  the  noonday,  fall 

Tb*  fetter*  of  the  *laves. 

No  longer  throufih  the  Red  Sea,  as  of  old, 

The  bondmen  walk  dry  shod; 
Through  human  heart*,  by  love  of  Him  controlled. 

Runs  now  that  path  of  God ! 


THE  MOTHERLESS. 

God  help  and  shield  the  molherleis. 

The  stricken,  bleeding  love — 
For  whom  there  gushes  no  rirh  fount 

or  deep  and  deathless  love  I 
The  saddest  titles  grief  confers — 

For  who  so  lone  as  they. 
Upon  whose  path  a  mother'*  love 

Shed*  not  it*  holy  ray  7 

No  gentle  form  above  them  bend* 

To  sooth  the  couch  of  pain — 
No  voice  *o  fond  as  hers,  essay* 

To  calm  the  feverish  brain. 
O,  other  ton>ues  may  whisper  love 

In  accents  aoft  and  mild  ; 
But  none  on  earth  so  pure  as  that 

A  mother  bears  her  child  I 

Jodge  kindly  of  the  motherle**— 
A  weary  lot  i*  their*,  f  '  j 

And  oft  the  heart  the  gayest  ^eemt^  .i/l^flr- 
A  load  of  sorrow  bears.  •  -'■^'* 

No  faithful  voice  directs  their  steps. 
Or  bids  them  onward  press, 

<■  And  if  they  gang  a  kennia  wrang," 
God  help  the  motherless  I 

•One  of  the  latest  and  moat  Intanstlng  itemi  of  Kastom  newt 
Is  tb*  (tatemMit  that  iUtut  bw  bean  fornudlj  and  totallr  abol- 
isbsdlnBcTpt. 


And  when  the  ainfal  and  the  frail. 

The  tempted  and  the  tried. 
Unspotted  one  I  shall  cross  thy  path, 

O  spurn  them  not  aside. 
Thon  knowest  not  what  tboa  hat'st  heea 

With  trial*  even  le*s^ 
And  when  thy  lip*  would  vent  leproacb. 

Think,  (Aey  tetr*  mothtrlut ! 

A  ble**ing  on  the  motherle**. 

Where'er  they  dwell  on  earth. 
Within  the  home  of  childhood, 

Or  at  the  stranger'*  hearth  T 
Blue  be  the  *ky  above  their  head*. 

And  bright  the  *nn  within, 
O  God  protect  the  motherle**. 

And  keep  them  free  from  ein. 


THE  HANUFACTURE  OI  HORN  COMBS. 

Bat  few  of  oaf  readers  are  aware,  perhaps,  of 
the  amount  of  labor  required  to  manufacttire 
horn  oombs,  and  the  kind  of  material  from  which 
they  are  wrought.  The  butcher,  after  killing  a 
steer,  sends  the  hide  to  the  tanner  or  those  who 
purchase  for  him,  and  from  tbem  the  comb  maker 
obtains  the  horns  and  hoofs,  paying  so  much  a 
hundred  for  them.  In  this  city,  Ekl.  War- 
ner, Q.  Qt.  Miller,  Wm.  Sevems,  Henry  Bit- 
ten house  and  one  or  two  others  are  engaged 
quite  extensively  in  this  business,  and  the  follow- 
ing mode  is  adopted  to  mako  beantiful  combs 
from  crooked  horns  and  unsightly  hoofs: — The 
horus,  when  taken  to  the  factory,  have  the  tips 
sawed  off,  which  tips  are  sold  to  the  nmbrelU 
and  cane  manufactnrers.  If  the  comb  to  be 
made  is  a  back  one,  for  children,  the  horn  i* 
sawed  spirally,  by  hand  ;  if  straight  combs,  the 
horn  is  cat  from  end  to  end,  after  which  they 
are  placed  in  cold  water  to  soak,  and  after  remain- 
ing there  for  some  time,  are  removed  and  scraped 
with  steel  scrapers.  The  pressman  then  takes 
them  in  hand,  and  after  boiling  them  in  water 
or  sperm  oil,  places  them  in  a  press  composed  of 
iron  boxes,  heated  with  oharooal,  and  when  the 
horns  are  flattened,  they  are  out  with  ahears  into 
the  proper  size  for  combs. 

From  this  room  they  go  into  the  manafactur- 
ing  department,  and  after  being  soaked  again, 
are  shaved  down  to  the  proper  thickness  for 
twinning  or  cutting  the  teeth.  Tbe  machine  for 
catting  the  teeth  is  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
complicated.  The  horn  is  placed  upon  a  moderate- 
ly heated  bed  under  the  tooth  cntter,  and  at 
each  pressing  down  of  the  lever  the  piece  of 
horn  IS  out  into  two  combs.  They  are  then  ta- 
ken out  and  palled  apart  while  warm,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  maker,  who  grails  them  or 
shapes  the  teeth,  after  which  they  go  to  the  fin- 
isher, who  smooths  them  by  rubbing  tbe  surface 
with  powdered  brick,  obtained  from  Bath,  Eng- 
land. 

After  being  carefully  washed,  the  staiuer  take* 
them  in  hand,  and  with  a  chemical  preparation, 
spots  them  according  to  his  own  fani^,  which 
spots  are  brought  out  afler  the  caaib  bag  been 
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placed  in  a  dye  made  of  Nioangua  wood.  The 
dye  having  the  moat  powerful  effeot  on  the  part 
chemioally  prepared,  the  comb  ig  made  to  assume 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  tortoise  shell.  The 
oombs  are  then  placed  in  the  sun,  and  af^r  being 
thoroughly  dried  are  polished.  The  combs  are 
not  yet  ready  for  sale,  as  they  have  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  bender,  who,  after 
heating  them  on  an  iron  plate,  ties  them  upon  a 
block,  fashioned  into  the  shape  desirable  for  the 
comb  to  assume.  They  are  then  placed  in  the 
hands  of  girls,  who  give  them  the  finishing  touch 
by  oiling  and  wiping  them  carefully,  when  they 
are  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  packer,  who  puts 
tbem  in  packages  for  the  market. 

The  sole  of  the  hoof  is  cut  out  and  manufac- 
tured in  pocket  combs,  and  the  upper  part  at  the 
hoof,  after  going  through  the  same  process  of  the 
horn,  is  turned  into  combs  of  various  kinds. 
The  dippings  from  the  horns  and  hoofs  are  sold 
to  the  burners,  who  manufacture  them  into  pot- 
ash and  Prussian  blue. 

Notwithstanding  many  of  the  combs  are  sold 
as  low  as  eight  cents  per  dozen,  each  one  has  to 
pass  through  nine  or  ten  distinct  processes  and 
new  hands,  each  time,  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  market,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  made  that  any  profit  can  be 
realized  upon  the  manufacture. 

SBN8K    or    HIABINQ    IN     THE    I.OWER    TtllBlS 
or  CREATION. 

In  some  shell-fish,  the  ear  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty ;  and  even  the  lowest  have  at  least  one 
or  more  tiny  chambers,  in  which  to  catch  the 
faintest  sounds,  and  a  special  nerve  to  carry  it  to 
their  imperfect  mind.  A  thunderclap  frightens 
the  lobster  to  death ;  and  the  pirates  of  the 
North  used  to  threaten  the  fishermen  with  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  which  would  kill  their  rich 
freight  in  a  moment,  and  render  it  unfit  for 
market.  Locusts  hear  each  other,  for  their 
strange  call  invites  the  female,  and  is  always 
accepted.  Ants,  also,  are  not  devoid  of  snch  a 
Bonse.  When  the  termites  are  busy,  building 
their  gigiintic  houses,  watchmen  are  seen  to  stand 
frum  distance  to  distoncc.  Every  two  minutes, 
with  truly  marvellous  appreciation  of  time,  they 
strike  their  tiny  tongue  against  the  hollow  wall. 
Instantly  a  loud  hissing  is  heard,  uttered  by  the 
laborers  all  over  the  vast  building ;  and  with 
double  zeal  and  renewed  vigor,  they  work,  in 
passage  and  chamber.  The  proud  soldier  sentinel 
looks  carefully  round,  to  see  that  all  are  duly  em- 
ployed, waits  his  appointed  time,  and  then 
repeats  the  curious  warning. — PutTiam's  Maga- 
zine. 


I>AILT  REPENTANCE. — ThoBO  who  put  off  re- 
pentance till  another  day,  have  a  day  more  to  re- 
pent of,  and  a  day  less  to  repeat  in. 


OPPOSITION  TO  INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

We  live  in  better  times  than  onr  fore&thers; 
times  of  more  enlightenment  and  public  candor 
in  examining  into  the  claims  of  discoveries  and 
inventions,  and  in  awarding  their  authors  that 
honor  and  remuneration  which  they  so  justly 
deserve.  It  is  sorrowful  to  reflect  upon  the  suf- 
ferings which  ancient  inventors  endured  for 
those  heaven-bom  gifts  which  now  command  so 
much  admiration.  Roger  Bacon  was  forbidden 
to  lecture,  and  when  sixty  four  years  of  age  was 
imprisoned  in  his  cell  for  ten  years,  for  the  of- 
fence of  making  concave  and  convex  glasses,  the 
camera  obscnra,  and  burning  glasses.  Galileo 
was  also  imprisoned  for  his  discoveries  in  astron- 
omy, and  good  evidence  of  his  being  put  to  the 
torture  secretly  for  publishing  his  opinions,  is 
not  wanting.  Guttemburg  and  Faust,  the  in- 
ventors of  printing,  were  looked  upon  as  having 
sold  themselves  to  Satan,  and  were  regarded  with 
suspicion.  We  might  present  a  long  list  of 
martyrs  to  science,  discovery  and  invention,  but 
time  and  space  would  fail  us.  We  rejoice  that 
the  days  of  such  persecutions  and  trials  are  gone 
past  forever.  Still  there  may  be  many  persons 
living  in  our  day,  who  are  imbued  with  preju- 
dices against  new  projects  and  new  discoveries, 
and  may  be  given  to  the  habit  of  sneering  at 
new  improvements  in  machinery,  especially  if 
made  by  inventors  not  engaged  in  the  line  of 
business  which  the  machinery  is  designed  to  im- 
prove and  advance.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
such  prejudices  are  not  uncommon  in  factory 
and  workshop,  but  they  are  wrong — very  wrong. 

A  machinist  is  liable  to  sneer  at  an  invention 
made  by  a  weaver,  if  it  relates  to  a  tool ;  and  a 
weaver  to  sneer  at  that  of  an  engineer,  if  it 
relates  to  a  loom.  These  trade  prejudices  are 
perfectly  natural,  for  the  machinist  may  well 
consider  that  a  weaver  cannot  be  very  conver- 
sant with  lathes  and  drills;  and  the  weaver  may 
well  exclaim,  "  what  does  an  engineer  know 
I  about  the  loom  V  This  is  natural,  we  say,  but 
I  not  always  correct.  The  man  who  is  accustomed 
to  work  on  one  branch  of  business  becomes  hab- 
ituated to  its  very  defects,  and,  in  a  measure,  in- 
sensible or  blind  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  sttmnger  to  that  business,  if  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  is  more  ready  to  notice  such  de- 
fects, and  to  plan  and  labor  to  make  improve- 
ments. This  is  perhaps  not  a  general  rule,  but 
it  has  happened  in  very  many  instances.-  Ark- 
wrigbt  was  a  barber,  yet  ha  invented  a  most 
valuable  improvement  in  cotton  spinning  ma- 
chinery. Whitney  was  not  a  maker  of  cotton  ma- 
ehincs  when  he  invented  the  saw-gin.  Cart- 
wriglit,  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom,  was  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman.  Forsyth,  the  inventor 
of  the  percussion  lock  for  firearms  was  s  Presby- 
terian minister;  and  the  Rev.  E.  Burt,  of  Man- 
chester, Conn.,  was  the  inventor  of  the  first 
American  check  loom.    We  could  present  a  long 
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lut  of  iDTenton  who  have  made  Taluable  ijiprove- 
inents  on  machines  entirely  out  of  their  own  line 
of  business.  In  view  of  these  facts,  let  us  say  to 
every  man,  banish  every  thought  of  prejudice 
against  any  new  invention  that  may  be  bronght 
under  your  consideration,  no  matter  who  its  au- 
thor may  be.  Examine  the  invention;  do  so 
carefully,  and  then  candidly  judge  of  its  merits 
and  demerits — judge  it  on  its  own  acconnt  alone, 
for  many  goo^  improvements  have  been  prevent- 
ed, for  years,  from  finding  tbeir  way  into  gene- 
ral use,  simply  because  of  prejudice  in  examining 
into  their  merits. — Scientijic  American. 


Education. — Education  does  not  commence 
with  the  alphabet:  it  begins  with  a  mother's 
look,  a  father's  nod  of  apprubation,  or  sign  of  re- 
proof, with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  thd  hand, 
or  a  brother's  noble  act  of  forbearance,  with  a 
hand-full  of  flowers  in  the  green  and  daisy  mea> 
dow,  with  bird's  nests  admired  but  not  touched : 
with  humming-bees,  and  glass  bec-hivet:  with 
pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanes,  and  with  thoughts 
that  are  uttered  iii  sweet  and  kindly  tones, 
and  words  that  mature  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to 
deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the  perception  of  all  good, 
in  God  himself. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flouk  ard  Meal. — Flour  is  held  at  $7  forstandard 
brand*,  but  mixed  brands  are  still  offered  V6  75  per 
bbL  iiales  for  home  consumption  at  $7  S9  a  $8  90  lor 
common  and  extra  brands.  Rye  Flour  U  dull  at  99. 
Corn  Meal  is  held  at  93  Vi  per  iHtrrel. 

Gkaim. — Wheat — prices  are  entirely  nominal — $1  99 
a  $1  60  is  offered  for  go  jd  red,  and  $1  70  a  $1  79  fur 
good  while.  Rye  is  dull;  sales  in  sture  at  $!■  Corn 
is  in  better  demand;  sales  of  new  yellow  at  SK  a  60e. 
Oats  are  dull  at  4Uc.  pe.  bushel. 

Cattli!  Markkt. — The  arrivals  at  Torbert'a  Ave- 
nue i>rov<>  Yard  were  as  lollows: — Bedf  Caltif,  «>00; 
Sheep,  9000;  Hogs,  400;  Cows  and  Calves,  lUO.  Beeves 
■old  at  from  $8  to  $1 1  per  lUO  lbs.  Sheep  at  $1  90  to 
96  -id  per  head.  Hogs  at  $6  29  to  $8  79.  Cows  and 
Calves  from  $29  to  $80. 


rPHE  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm 
X  of  Parrish  &  Hongb,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation. 

The  business  will  be  settled  by  Saml.  &  Wm.  D. 
Parrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Thiid  itreets. 

JPhitadtlphia,  I'imo.  3Ut.  1S9S. 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  ot  Parrisa  &  Bradsbaw,  lor 
transacting  the  WALL  PAPKR  business,  and  would 
respectfully  solicit  the  pitroiiage  and  ca-opeiation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  the  stors  h.  a.  oobvbr  op 
Third  anu  Arch  stb  ebts,  we  are  new  prepared  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  for  Papering  Dwellings,  Stores,  Halls, 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  every  style,  in  city  or  conn- 
try,  with  despatch  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Personal  attention  given,  and  careful  experienced 
workmen  employed,  r  riends'  Marriage  Certificates 
for  meetings,  or  private  houses,  beautifnlly  engraved 
en  parchment,  also  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  T.  BRADSHAW. 

rhilada.,  Imo.  Ut.  1836. 


FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 

Jannev's  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,                     .        .  92  00 

Janney's  LifeofOeorge  Fox,           .         .         .  1  79 

Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Jesse  Kersey,     .         .  90 

Review,  &c.,  by  William  Gibbon«,          .        .  M 

No  Cross  no  Crown, 43 

Familiar  Letters,  by  Ann  Wilson,           .        .  30 

Memoirs  of  Philip  and  Rachel  Ptice,       .         .  37 

Penn's  Rise  and  Progress,  &c.,        ...  34 

Janney's  Middle  Ages,             ....  33 

Memoirs  of  David  Ferris 23 

Evidences  of  Practical  Religion,      ...  0 

Letter  to  Joseph  Parrish  and  his  Reply,  .         .  6 
An  Essay  on   the   True   Grounds  of  Religloas 

Union,  by  S.  M.  Janney,           ...  6 

A  liberal  discount  to  those  who  buy  to  sell. 
T.  E.  CHAPMAN, 

2d  mo.  83— 3t.             ;              No.  1  S.  Fifth  St. 

A  FRIEND  wishes  a  home  in  a  Friends'  family,  as 
Teacher  of  the  English  branches.  Address  C.  L., 
care  of  Wm.  W.  Moobb,  100  S.  Fifth  St. 
3d  mo.  33— at. 


G)  E.NESEE  VALLEY  BOARDING  SCHOOL  TOR 
r  GIRLS.— It  is  intended  to  commence  the  first 
session  of  this  School  on  the  2d  Second  day  in  the 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  situation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  soulh  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  abiiut  100  rods 
from  Scottsvjlle  Station,  on  the  Grnesee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
dai^oa  and  Niagara  Falla  Railroad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  cb^rge. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  ntaal 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachers, 
will  pay  every  attention  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

TaaKs. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  per 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 
STEPHEN  COX,  FriMrijMl, 

3d  mo.  33— !2m.         West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N-  T. 


t'RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOROiRLS. 
i  The  Spring  and  Summer  Session  of  this  Institu- 
tion will  conrimeuce  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  next,  anW 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railrosd,  from  which  place  pupil*  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branches, 
comprising  a  thorough  Enelish  education,  will  b* 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
apparatus,  will  be  deliveied.  The  terms  are  $41  00 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance;  use  of  book* 
$1  90,  drawing  $3  UO.  No  ex  Ira  charges.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Ercildoun  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
3d  mo.  ftth,  1836— 3m.  Principal. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL— For  the  ToMig 
of  both  Sexes,  at  Attleboro,  Bucks  Coonty,  Pena- 
sylvania.  For  circulars  giving  lull  particulars,  inqeire 
of  Joshua  Ricbaxdsos  as  above,  until  the  first  of 
Third  Month,  alter  that  of  either  of  us, 

SIDNEY  AVERILL, 
ELMIRA  AVERILL. 
1st  mo.  36th,  1836— 6w. 


Merrihewli  Thoaspeon,  Printers,  Merchant  ab.  4th. 
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Oontlnued  rrom  pug*  808. 
Letter  to  Amos  and  Caroline  Wil'etts,  after  her  re- 
turn from  Westbury  Quarter. 

"  rhiladdphia,  lUh  mo.  1th,  1849. 

"My  dbae  Friends, — I  should  do  injustice 
to  you,  aftor  sharing  so  largely  in  your  boppitality 
and  kindness,  as  well  as  to  my  own  feelings,  did 
I  onit  to  give  you  an  evidenoe  of  our  affection- 
ate remembrance  since  returning  home.  Our 
transit  from  city  to  oity  was  quick  and  pleasant. 
The  weather  was  fine;  and  to  crown  all,  in 
the  retrospect  of  our  visit  the  mind  was  peaceful. 
Our  home  feels  very  sweet,  and  the  warm  greet- 
ing of  kindreds  and  friends  is  truly  precious. 

"  In  the  oonteroplatioh  of  the  many  mercies  and 
favors  conferred  upon  us,  the  language  arises : 
'  What  shall  we  render  unto  our  gracious  Bene* 
factor  for  all  his  benefits?*  It  continues  to  be 
the  desire  of  my  heart,  not  to  keep  back  any 
thing  that  may  bo  called  for ;  feeling  too,  that 
after  all  it  is  a  mercy  that  He  aoeepts  our  im- 
perfect services  and.so  richly  rewards  for  every 
sacrifice. 

"Our  Quarterly  Meeting  has  just  passed. 
When  the  state  of  Society  is  brought  into  view, 
particularly  in  our  Select  Quarterly  Meetings, 
sadness  and  suffering  are  often  my  allotment: 
because,  in  this  department,  I  look  for  more.  1 
want  us  to  be  in  that  state  the  disciples  were 
formerly ;  when,  being  assembled,  and  the  doors 
■hat,  (all  who  had  not  followed  him  being  ex- 
eluded,)  he  appeared  in  their  midst,  proclaiming 
'  Peace  be  nnto  you.'  Then  our  meetings  would 
be  seasons  of  comfort  and  refreshment,  wherein 
all  would  be  united  and  strengthened  together, 
and  we  could  harmoniously  journey  forward ;  but 
it  saems  there  is  yet  in  the  camp  something  to 
retard  our  advancement,  whether  it  be  the  wedge 
of  gold,  the  Babylonish  garment,  or  aught  else, 
comparable  to  the  accursed  thing,  I  must  leave ; 
bjat  I  believe  we  are  called   to  an  individual 


search,  and  that  this  must  be  cast  out  of  the 
camp,  before  we  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  our 
enemies,  firm  and  steadfast  in  the  cause  of  the 
Truth  we  have  espoused 

"  We  have  a  little  band  that  do  love  to  mingle 
together,  both  in  religious  and  social  intercourse, 
and  I  trust  that  nothing  will  be  permitted  to 
separate  us.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  be  united  in  an  indiasolubie  band,  and  as 
we  keep  near  the  Divine  Master,  he  will  keep  us 
in  his  love : '  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end,'  ia  a  heart-'jheering  promise  to  all  his 
disciples. 

"Though  outwardly  distant,  I  desire  that  'we 
may  often  meet  in  spirit,  where  true  Christians 
find  their  best  point  of  union,  and  be  refreshed 
with  those  consolations  which  are  ancient  and 
new.  Your  attached  friend, 

H.  J.  Mooax." 

let  mo.  2nd,  1850,  she  writes — "  I  am  recover- 
ing gradually  from  a  severe  attack  of  remitting 
fever,  wherein  much  physical  suffering  was  en- 
dured, and  after  six  weeks  of  the  best  nursing 
and  nodical  attention,  I  am  yet  weak  and  help- 
less. For  nine  days  the  fever  continued  with 
little  abatement,  attended  part  of  the  time  with 
sick  stomach,  caussing  great  physical  distress. 
My  mind  for  the  most  part  was  favored  to  centre 
to  the  only  sustaining  Power,  and  I  could  re- 
joice in  feeling  at  peace,  when  the  end  of  all 
terrestrial  things  was  brought  into  view.  'Well 
do  I  know,  that  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant, 
but  such  is  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  our  com- 
passionate Father,  that  he  accepts  us,  imperfect 
as  we  are,  if  he  sees  the  desire  and  intent  of  the 
heart  is  to  serve  him,  and  to  love  him  above  all 
other  objects.  I  felt  drawn  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  our  dear,  departed  Martha  Hillis,  and  had  a 
comfortable  mingling  with  the  bereaved  family : 
though  bowed  under  a  sense  of  their  great  loss, 
it  was  evident  they  felt  a  supporting  arm  ex- 
tended for  their  help  in  the  needful  time.  We 
stood  long  at  the  ground,  and  I  think  it  proba- 
ble I  contracted  cold  there. 

"4th  mo.  1850— 'Day  unto  day  nttoreth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night,  showeth  know- 
ledge,' according  to  scriptural  language,  that 
every  where  and  in  all  things  ttie  attentive  mind 
may  be  instructed — but  we  are  not  so  instructed 
because  the  mind  is  so  full  of  other  guests,  that 
the  spiritual  teacher,  the  Divine  Instructor,  is 
crowded  oat.    I  desire  for  myself  an  inore«s» 
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of  thai  kind  of  sttention  that  will  enable  me  to 
hear  the  still,  small  voice  of  Truth,  and  distin- 
guish it  clearly  from  other  voives :  '  My  sheep 
hiar  my  voice  and  follow  me,  and  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  they  will  not  follow.' 

Oh  blessed  Shepherd  !  may  I  ever  follow  thee 
without  reasoning  on  consequences :  but  in  sim- 
ple dedication  yield  to  thy  requirements  I  fully 
believing  thou  caust  open  the  way  and  provide 
the  means  to  fulfil  all  thy  commands,  which  are 
righteous  and  just.  May  I  cleave  to  thee  and 
lean  upon  thee,  and  not  to  my  own  understand- 
ingt" 

By  the  5th  mo.  her  health  was  so  far  estab- 
lished that  she  was  enabled  to  attend,  with  a 
minute,  the  Southern  Quarter,  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing month  the  Baltimore  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  after  the  fulfilment  of  duty  in  these  visits, 
returned  to  her  home,  bearing  the  '  olive  branch 
of  peace.'  The  following  letter,  written  while  in 
Baltimore,  gives  some  account  of  her  exercises. 

"  Baitintorf,  6th  mo.  3rd,  18S0. 

"  JUif  dear  Brother, — I  feel  as  if  a  letter  was 
due  thee,  both  as  an  expression  of  the  grateful 
reception  of  thine,  and  to  give  thee  some  pai^ 
ticuUrs  of  our  movements. 

"  Our  letter  from  I.  Atkinson's  was  close^  on 
5th  day.  The  day  of  public  meeting,  several 
of  the  town  inhabitants  assembled  with  us,  and 
I  believe  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a 
solemn  baptizing  opportunity.  Thy  feeble  sis- 
ter was  enabled  to  perform  the  part  allotted  to 
her,  with  the  answer  of  peace. 

"  The  lukewarm  and  indiflferent  were  exhorted 
to  greater  faithfulness — tlie  feeble  minded  en- 
couraged— and  those  who  were  afar  off,  invited 
to  come  and  prove  for  themselves,  that  the  Good 
Being,  the  Father  of  Spirits,  was  requiring 
nothing  of  his  children  but  what  contributes  to 
their  happiness,  even  in  the  present  life;  while 
the  uncertainty  of  its  continuance,  and  the  re- 
wards of  the  future,  should  '  so  teach  us  to 
number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom.'  I  believe  Friends  were  prepared 
to  give  us  the  endorsement  of  acceptance,  had 
the  custom  been  continued — but  the  feeling  was 
«&ough. 

"  Yesterday,  we  attended  Lombard  Street 
Meeting.  Much  change  is  apparent  since  our 
residence  here.  Many  have  been  removed,  and 
the  vacant  seats  in  the  galleries,  and  near  them, 
are  not  filled  up.  The  query  of  the  prophet 
presented :  *  Tour  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and 
the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?'  A  feeling 
of  sadness  covered  the  mind,  as  there  was  felt 
too  little  of  the  life-stirring  principle,  giving 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  mind,  that  is  obedient 
to  its  teachings — preparing  it  also  to  fulfil  the 
measure  of  service  in  the  Church.  .  .  .  Very 
many  kind  inquiries  have  been  made  for  thee 
and  sister  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  in  Balti- 
more.    I  think  «  visit  to  the  former  place  would 


enlist  thy  interest  and  sympathies  for  the  ren- 
nant  of  a  people  '  scattered  and  peeled,'  bnt  who 
might  yet  become  strong  and  powerful,  if  faith- 
fully enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Truth,  th« 
invincible  and  all  powerful  principle  that  can 
subdue  an  host  of  opposition.  '  Oh  that  my  peo- 
ple were  wise !  how  should  one  chase  a  thousaod, 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight ;'  is  a  laa- 
guage  that  oft  presents  itself  when  I  perceivt 
our  members  taken  captive  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world ;  led  away  as  into  a  strange  land ;  wander- 
ing upon  the  barren  mountains  of  an  emptj 
profession,  where  'there  is  neither  dewnornin, 
nor  fields  of  offering.'  I  had  looked  toward  si- 
tending  the  small  meeting  at  EUicott's  Mills,  but 
find  they  have  no  mid-week  meeting  the  week 
the  Monthly  Meeting  is  held.  We  have  been  in- 
terested in  visiting  the  Monthly  Meeting  School, 
established  a  few  years  since.  The  kind  atten- 
tion of  our  frieuds  here  have  been  truly  grate- 
ful. Yesterday,  we  dined  with  a  dear  cousin  of 
mine.  She  is  one  of  the  good  Episcopaliane, 
whose  prayers  and  alms  have  ascended  as  a  sweet 
memorial,  leaving  a  blessing  on  her  family,  who 
seem  gbthered  under  a  heavenly  infiaence.  The; 
took  us  a  rido  to  their  pleasant  English  cottage 
— a  summer  residence,  to  which  they  remoTi 
this  week;  returned  with  them  to  tea,  and  So- 
ished  a  pleasant  day 

"  Do  not,  dear  brother,  suppose  these  inter- 
vening circumstances  take  the  mind  from  the 
object  of  concern.  Although  we  find  it  sweet 
and  pleasant  thus  to  mingle  with  our  Friends,  1 
can  make  the  acknowledgment,  that  it  is  dj 
chief  joy, '  my  meat  and  my  drink,  to  do  the 
will  of  my  Heavenly  Father,'  as  it  is  manifested 
to  the  rniud.  This  is  the  only  sustenance  that 
can  sustain  it,  or  give  it  life.  The  morning  ii 
bright  and  the  weather  a  little  warm ;  wo  have 
sat  by  a  fire  nearly  all  the  time  since  lea?isg 
home.  With  much  love, 

I  remain  afiectionately,  thj  sister, 
•    H.  J.  Moore." 

"  8tb  mo.  21st.  Since  my  return  from  the 
South,  such  sweet  peace  and  satisfaction  have 
rested  upon  my  spirit,  as  to  remind  mo  of  that 
sabbath,  wherein  there  is  some  danger  of  taking 
flight  from  further  exercises  :  however,  I  believe 
the  Master  will  not  permit  this,  for  but  recentlj, 
I  have  had  the  evidence  that  there  is  yet  ftt^ 
ther  service  for  me,  poor,  we^k  and  frail,  as  1 
know. myself  to  be.  The  service  seems  to  be 
near  home,  within  our  own  Quarterly  Meeting. 
I  have  made  a  beginning  to-day  by  attending  the 
Meeting  at  Haverford,  my  dear  William  and  T. 
Turnpenny  accompanying.  We  found  there  a 
large  gathering  for  the  place,  and  heard  oar 
friend  E.  Davis  was  expected.  She  came  in 
soon  af^er  we  were  seated,  and  we  could  feel 
together,  and  labor  harmoniously  for  the  blessed 
cause.  I  can  rejoice  in  the  evidence  that  a  num- 
ber is  yet  left  in  our  different  meetings,  who  can 
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and  do  in  spirit  cry  unto  the  Father,  '  Spare  thy 
people,  Oh  Lord !  and  give  not  thy  heritage  to 
reproach.'  These  are  the  salt  that  I  hope  will 
preserve  us  from  being  cast  out,  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  men,  yen  of  those  who  watch  for 
our  halting,  and  will  triumph  when  they  per- 
ceive we  are  allowing  our  testimonies  to  fall. 
"  lOih  mo.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  faithful 
in  little  things.  I  fiave  been  instructed  in  a 
sentiment  expressed  by  Fenelon,  *  Little  things 
are  little  things,  but  to  be  faithful  in  little 
things,  is  something  great.'  All  we  have  to  do 
is  to  attend  to  the  in!>peakiDg  word,  and  to  be 
resigned  to  its  dire:!tion8,  and  the  divine  work 
will  prosper,  and  the  poor  instrument  will  feel 
that  to  God  only  belougetb  the  glory  and  praise; 
The  most  talented  or  gifted  are  nothing,  and  can 
do  nothing,  independent  of  his  power,  that  can 
in  the  smallest  degree  advance  bis  glorious  cause 
in  the  earth,  or  bring  peace  to  their  own  minds. 

"Letter  to  Unrah  Hunt. 
"  Philadelphia,  lOtk  ma.  nth,  18S0. 

"  A/^  dear  Sarah, — Since  we  met  and  min- 
gled 80  sweetly  at  S.  Coiufirt'g,  L  have  been  en- 
gaged variously — at  times  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  our  Quarter,  as  way  seemed  to  open. 
Feeling  a  concern  to  visit  the  families  of  Radnor 
Preparative  Meeting,  our  Monthly  Meeting  set 
me  at  liberty  with  its  unity,  to  accomplish  the 
service.  I  was  favored  to  get  nearly  through, 
when  an  attack  of  indisposition  caused  me  to  re- 
turn homo :  but  truly  did  I  experience  the  Scrip- 
ture fulfilled,  that '  He  who  putteth  forth  his 
own  goeth  before  tbem.'  Yes,  blessed  be  bis 
great  and  adorable  name,  he  prepared  all  the  way 
before  me,  and  was  ever  the  saving  strength  of! 
his  feeble,  dependent  servant.  j 

"  I  had  not  heard,  dear  Sarah,  of  thy  last  at-  | 
tack  until  a  few  days  ago — and  then  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  thou  wast  getting  better.  Surely  we  can 
sympathize  with  each  other,  in  being  afflicted,  as 
in  other  things.  Experience  teaches  us  to  feel 
for  each  other.  In  relation  to  myself,  I  have 
often  had  to  be  thankful  for  those  dispensations 
that  humble  the  mind  and  prostrate  the  physical  I 
powers  and  energies.  Yes,  to  kisa  the  rod  and 
bless  the  hand  that  appointed  it !  And  yet  I 
fully  believe  that  He  afSicteth  not  willingly  the 
children  of  men.  From  causes  unseen  and  un- 
known to  our  finite  conceptions,  those  visitations 
come  upon  as.  And  Oh !  that  through  and  un- 
der all,  we  may  keep  the  faith  and  patience  of 
the  saints,  knowing  that  our  Father  is  all-wiiO 
and  merciful,  and  cannot  but  do  right. 

Affectionately  thy  friend,     H.  J.  Moore." 

As  the  time  of  the  ensuing  Southern  Quar- 
teily  Meeting  approached,  her  feelings  wure 
again  enlisted  to  mingle  in  social  ami  religious 
fellowship  with  the  uxmbers  composing  it,  and 
by  a  letter,  we  find  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it 
both  in  meeting  and  out  of  meeting. 


"Camden,  3rd  mo,  2nd,  1831. 
"  During  our  absence  from  home,  thaniind  has 
often  recurred  with  affectionate  feelings  to  my 
dear  brother  and  sister,  and  the  inclination  felt 
to  commune  with  you  through  this  medium, 
prompts  the  use  of  the  pen  to  tell  you  of  onr 
whereabouts.  After  Quarterly  Meeting,  we  came 
on  to  this  place  in  company  with  several  Friends* 
who  are  journeying  through  the  land  on  a  mis- 
sion of  love.  I  felt  a  wish  to  attend  this  par- 
ticular meeting  and  to  visit  the  friends  of  my 
earlier  days;  which  has  been  nearly  accom- 
plished. We  have  dined  with  one,  and  tead 
with  another;  and  it  has  been  mutually  pleasant 
to  revive  the  feelings  and  scenes  of  by-gone 
days.  .  .  This  morning  we  shall  sit  with  the 
little  company  of  Friends,  and  at  half  past  six 
an  appointed  meeting  will  be  held  for  the  in- 
habitants generally.  To-morrow  we  expect  to 
leave  Camden  and  return  to  Smyrna,  where  a 

meeting  is  appointed  for  the  evening 

Our  ancient  and  worthy  Friend,  Sarah  Cowgill, 
is  very  well,  and  bright  for  one  of  her  age.  She 
enjoyed  having  her  friends,  and  her  house  was 
full — more  strangers  than  usual  in  attendance. 
There  is  little  improvement  in  this  section.  Hos- 
pitality and  kindness,  however  prevail  to  an  unn- 
SBkl  extent.  .  .  In  sincere  love  I  remain 
Your  attached  sister, 

H.  J.   .MOOBE. 
(To  be  contloaed. 


LETTER  I'ROU  WILLIAM   6AVERT  TO  ELIZABETH 
GURNET,   (FRY.) 

Idlh  of  ilh  mo.,  1798. 

Dear  Friend  : — As  I  left  thee  unwell,  and 
without  having  it  in  my  power  to  take  thee  af- 
fectionately by  the  hand,  as  I  was  inclined  to 
da,  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  thy  kind 
letter,  which  brings  no  complaint  of  thy  pre- 
sent want  of  health  ;  for,  I  assure  thee,  I  feel 
interested  in  thy  welfare  and  happiness  every 
way. 

My  attachment  has  not  been  more  cordial  or 
agreeable  to  any  young  Friend  in  England,  and 
my  heart  leaped  with  joy  to  find  thou  art  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  a  state  of  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  which,  if  thou  cherish  and 
dwell  in,  thou  never  need  to  doubt,  my  dear 
friend,  will  eventually  be  crowned  with  the 
heavenly  promise,  "  thou  shalt  be  filled."  Thou 
art  furored  with  amiable  and  benevolent  dispo- 
sitions, which  I  hope  thou  hast  wisely  deter- 
mined shall  not  be  eclipsed  by  a  conformity  to 
the  god  of  this  worM,  nor  enslaved  by  itx  ru- 
diments and  musiiiis,  its  philosophy  and  vain 
deceit;  but  rather  with  a  holy  magnanimity,  re- 
gardless of  the  world's  dread  laugh,  thou  wilt 
resolve  to  implore  the  omnipotent  hand  that 
formed  thoe  for  glory,  immortuiity,  and  eternal 
life,  to  finish  the  glnrious  work  he  has  bfgun, 
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bj  oreatiDg  thee  aneir  in  Christ  Jeans  unto 
every  good  word  and  work  ;  bringing  thee  un- 
der the  dominion  of  His  own  power  and  spirit, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  love,  joy,  peaoe,  long-suf- 
fering, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekaess, 
temperance. 

I  know,  my  dear,  thou  hast,  and  wilt  have, 
many  temptations  to  combat  with ;  thou  wilt, 
doubtless,  be  frequently  importuned  to  continue, 
with  thy  gay  acquaintance,  in  pursuit  of  that 
ansnbstantial  and  false  glare  of  happiness,  which 
the  world,  in  too  bewitching  and  deceitful  colors, 
holds  out  to  the  poor  young,  unwary  traveller, 
which,  if  he  be  ensnared  with,  most  certainly 
ends  in  blinding  the  intellectual  eye,  from  dis- 
cerning the  unoontaminated  source  of  soul-felt 
pleasure,  resulting  from  a  humble  heart,  at  peace 
with  its  Clod,  its  neighbor,  and  itself.  Thou 
asks  my  advice  my  dear  friend,  and  without 
any  premeditation,  when  I  sat  down,  I  find  I 
have  been  attempting  it ;  but  it  is  very  evident 
thou  art  under  the  especial  care  of  an  infinitely 
better  Instructor,  who  has  already  uttered  his 
soft  and  heavenly  voice,  to  teach  thee  that  the 
first  step  toward  religion  is  true  humility ;  be- 
cause, in  that  state  only  we  can  feel  the  need 
we  have  of  an  arm,  stronger  than  human,  to 
lean  upon,  to  lead  us  out  of,  and  keep  us  from 
polluting  things,  which  hinder  our  access  to, 
and  confidence  in,  that  boundless  source  of  pa- 
rity, lore,  and  mercy  ;  who,  amidst  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  time,  is  disposed  to  be  our  invin- 
cible Shepherd,  Guardian,  and  Friend,  in  whom 
we  may  trust  and  never  be  afraid;  but  this 
blessed  coufidence  is  not,  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  the  gay,  the  giddy,  proud,  or  abandoned  vo- 
taries of  this  world. 

It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  those  who  are 
sinoerely  endeavoring  to  wash  their  hands  in  in- 
nocency,  that  they  may  compass  the  altar  of  Gk)d 
availingly.  I  have  experienced  what  it  is  to  be 
under  the  imperious  and  slavish  dominion  of  my 
own  uncontrolled  passions ;  and  I  know  that 
such  a  state  is  abundantly  mixed  with  the  worm- 
wood and  the  gall,  and  I  have  been,  through 
adorable  mercy,  convinced  there  is  an  infinitely 
more  happy  one  to  be  attained,  even  in  this  life ; 
an  enjoyment,  nndcr  the  perfect  law  of  liberty, 
of  that  serene  state  of  mind,  wherein  there^is 
no  condemnation  ;  aa  Paul  speaks,  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  setting  the  soul 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  I  do  not 
pretend,  my  dear  friend,  to  boast  myself  as 
having  attained  such  an  uninterrupted  state,  yet 
the  transient  foretaste  which  we  partake  of,  in 
proportion  to  our  obedience  to  revealed  duty,  is 
enough  to  inspire  the  soul  of  every  Christian 
soldier,  so  to  run,  through  God's  mercy  and 
grace,  that  we  may  obtain  the  full  and  complete 
enjoyment  of  it. 

There  are  many  formal  professors  of  religion, 
who  think  to  obtain  peace  with  God,  by  a  criti- 


cal exactness,  and  even  rigid  austerity  in  out- 
ward observances,  and  outside  formalities,  aa 
well  as  many,  who,  from  constitution  or  habit, 
arc  always  exhibiting  the  dark  and  gloomy  side 
of  religion,  not  having,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
th^ir  minds  sufficiently  expanded  by  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  adorable  love  and  mercy  of  Goii ; 
and  both  of  these  spread  ^  discouraging  report 
of  the  good  land,  or  of  the  way  which  our  Hea- 
venly Father  has  appointed  for  us  to  obtain  po- 
session  of  it.  I  speak  only  my  own  experifnee, 
dear  Elizabeth,  wlien  I  say,  that  whenever  Ihave 
found  my  way  more  than  usually  strewn  with 
thorns,  1  have  generally  discovered,  on  a  deep 
scrutiny  of  my  heart,  that  it  has  been  the  fruit 
of  some  open  or  secret  departure  from  the  paths 
of  obedience  and  virtue ;  so  that  I  am  confirmed 
that  it  is  in  our  own  ways  we  are  corrected; 
but  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  his  paths  peace.  I  know  very  well 
that  the  most  virtuous,  being  children  of  frail 
humanity,  and  this  world  not  designed  to  b« 
the  place  of  their  undisturbed  rest,  but  a  scboul 
of  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  a  better,  an 
subject  to  afflictions  as  well  as  others ;  still  there 
is  this  difference  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  that 
while  the  votary  of  this  world  is  overwhelmed 
with  murmuring  and  repining,  and  agitated  with 
sorrow,  which  worketh  death,  under  the  afflic- 
tive dispensations,  that  all,  more  or  less,  in  the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  for  our  good,  must  pass 
through  in  this  life;  the  humble  Chrisiian, 
believing  that  even  afflictions  from  His  sorereiga 
hand  are  mercies  in  disguise,  and  that  all  things 
shall  work  eventually  for  good  to  them  that  lore 
and  fear  Him,  is  strengthened,  through  the 
Lord's  love  and  mercy,  to  say,  "  The  cup  that 
my  Heavenly  Father  hath  blessed,  shall  I  not 
drink  it  ?"  for  our  light  affliction,  which  is  bat 
for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  bnt  at  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  ;  for  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  areoot 
seen  are  eternal."  On  the  tither  hand,  the  tem- 
poral enjoyments  of  this  life,  being  sanctified tou 
by  the  hand  that  gave  them,  and  the  world  ns«d 
without  abusing  it,  the  peace,  comfort,  and  ra- 
tional enjoyment  of  them  is  doubly  tasted  bj 
the  religious  and  grateful  soul.  My  dca'r  cbfld, 
my  heart  is  full  toward  thee ;  I  have  written  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  expected  ;  but  I  would 
fain  take  thee  by  the  hand,  if  I  were  qualified 
BO  to  do,  and  ascend  as  our  Heavenly  Father 
may  enable  us,  together,  step  by  step,  up  that 
ladder,  which  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven ;  but 
alas !  my  weakness  is  such,  I  can  only  rccomraend 
both  myself  and  thee  to  that  good  band,  that 
is  able  to  do  more  abundantly  forua  than  we  can 
either  ask  or  think;  and  bid  thee,  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  much  Christian  affection,  farewell. 
i  WlLUAM  Savbbt. 
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A  PRAYEB  BT  ARCHBISHOP  FENELON. 

Oh  my  God !  while  so  many  of  thy  children 
are  anoonscious  of  thy  presence,  in  this  glorious 
scene  of  nature  that  thou  presentcst  to  them,  still 
thou  art  not  far  from  any  one  of  them.  Thou 
art  near  us,  but  we  do  not  perceive  thee ;  our 
passions  blind  us.  Thus,  Oh  Lord !  thy  light 
shineth  in  the  darkndss,  and  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  it  not.  Thou  discoverest  thyself 
everywhere,  but  men  do  not  see  thee.  All  na- 
ture speaks  of  thee,  and  resounds  with  thy  most 
holy  name ;  but  its  voice  is  uttered  to  deafened 
ears — they  will  not  hear.  Tbou  art  near  them 
and  within  them,  but  they  fly  from  themselves 
and  from  thee.  They  would  find  tbre,  Oh  thou 
eternal  and  holy  light,  fountain  of  all  pure  and 
unfailing  felicity,  life  of  all  true  existence,  if  they 
would  seek  thee  within  their  souls.  But  alas ! 
thy  good  gifts  that  declare  the  bounty  of  the 
giver,  turn  their  attention  from  the  hand  that  be- 
stows them.  They  live  in  thee  without  thinking 
of  thee;  or  rathpr  they  die,  for  to  be  ignorant  of 
thee  is  death.  Tbou  supportest  them  in  the  arms 
of  mercy,  and  they  are  unconscious  of  it.  It  is 
because  thou  art  within  them,  in  the  temple  of 
the  soul  into  which  they  never  enter,  that  thou 
art  hidden  from  tbem. 

Thcorder  and  beauty  of  the  creation  is  like  a  veil 
that  hides  thee  from  their  weak  vbion.  The 
light  that  should  enlighten,  blinds  them.  Thou 
art  too  high  and  too  pure  to  be  perceived  by  their 
gross  seDses.  The  earthly-minded  cannot  com- 
prehend thee.  Frightful  darkness  that  envel- 
opes the  children  of  men !  when  they  can  see 
only  shadows,  and  even  truth  appears  a  phantom : 
when  what  is  nothing  seems  all  to  them,  and 
what  is  everything  is  as  nothing  to  them.  What 
do  I  tee  in  all  nature?  God  1  God  in  every- 
thing, and  God  alone !  Who  does  not  see  tbee, 
haa  seen  nothing.  lie  is  as  if  be  were  not,  and 
his  whole  life  is  as  a  dream.  Sorrow  to  the  soul 
that  has  not  seen  thee,  that  is  far  from  thee, 
without  hope,  without  consolation  !  But  blessed 
already  are  they  who  seek  thee,  who  thirst  for 
thee !  Unspeakable  the  felicity  of  those  who  re- 
joice in  thy  immediate  presence,  from  whose  eyes 
thou  hast  wiped  away  every  tear,  whose  hearts 
are  filled  with  thy  love  and  thy  presence ! 


Martin  Luther,  thus  notices  the  new  discove- 
ries of  his  day:-— 

"  I  am  now  advertifcJ  that  a  new  astrologer 
is  risen,  who  professeth  to  prove  that  the  earth 
movcth  and  goeth  about — not  the  firmament;  the 
sun  and  mouii,  not  the  stars — like  as  when  one 
fcitteth  in  a  coach,  or  in  a  ship  that  is  moved, 
thinkelh  he  sitteth  still  and  resteth ;  but  that  the 
earth  and  trees  do  move  and  run  themselves. 
Thos  it  goeth,  we  give  up  ourselves  to  our  own 
fooli.sh  fancies  and  conceits.  This  fool  (Coper- 
nicus) will  turn  the  whole  art  of  astronomy  up- 


side dor-n,  but  the  Scripture  showeth  sad  teach* 
eth  another  Icgsnn,  when  Joshua  commanded  the 
sun  to  standstill,  ^nd  not  the  earth.  " 


LETTEa  OF  CATHARINE  PHILMPS. 
"SwAKSiA,  6th  of  the  Seventh  mo.,  1778. 

"  Esteemed  Friend, — I  have  several  times 
thought  of  writing  thee  since  our  return  from 
Bristol,  but  till  now  have  neglected  it ;  and  as  I 
know  not  but  we  may  pretty  soon  turn  homewards, 
it  may  appear  the  less  needful  for  me  to  do  it; 
but  as  my  mind  still  bends  towards  thee,  in  an 
afifcctionate  concern  for  thy  more  firm  establish- 
ment in  the  Truth,  I  am  willing  to  tell  thee  so, 
and  earnestly  request  thy  constant  attention  to 
its  dictates;  that  thereby  thou  mayest  be  led  out 
of  corrupt  self  in  all  its  appearances,  and  conse- 
quently, into  that  holy  simplicity  of  mind  and 
manners,  which  characterizes  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

"I  have  been  much  afraid  lest  thos  shouldst 
settle  down  in  a  partially  converted  state,  and  af- 
ter having  deeply  tasted  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
for  past  sins,  whirh  indeed  were  flagrant,  shouldst 
content  thyself  with  forsaking  them,  and  neglect 
to  press  after  inward  righteousness. 

V I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  me  for  being  thus 
plain  with  thee,  and  that  I  shall  explain  my  mean- 
ing in  some  degree  to  thy  satisfaction,  when  I 
tell  thee,  that  the  observations  I  have  made  at 
thy  aiming  after  grandeur  or  show  in  thy  appear- 
ance and  furniture,  have  given  me  pain,  as  I  know 
it  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  mind  not  trnly  or  fully 
humbled. 

"In  the  general,  in  the  infancy  of  religion, 
when  conviction  for  past  offences  hat  gone  deep 
enough,  the  mind  is  very  scrupulous  and  fearful 
of  receiving  a  fresh  wound  by  the  indulgence  of 
the  natural  inclination;  and  frequently  is  led 
into  so  strait  a  path,  that  when  it  has  been  well 
disciplined  by  the  croi^s,  a  little  more  liberty  is 
allowed  in  the  use  of  some  things,  which  in  thit 
state  it  was  restrained  from.  This  has  appeared 
to  me  as  passing  undtr  the  dispensation  of  John 
the  Baptist,  which  was  preparatory  to  that  of 
Christ,  and  must  be  experienced  in  our  religious 
progress.  For,  altboagh  the  necessity  of  the 
outward  shadowy  biptism  cease,  wa  must  be 
plunged  in  Jordan,  the  river  of  judgment:  and 
as  John  appeared  in  great  austerity  and  mortifi- 
cation, having  'a  garment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  about  bis  loins,  and  his  meat  was 
locusts  and  wild  hnney;'  so  renewed  minds  must 
know  that  life  to  be  slain,  which  delights  itxelf 
in  grand  appearances  and  delicacies,  and  be  con- 
tent with  mean  things;  so  as  to  walk  in  contra- 
riety to  the  world,  and  be  sequestered  from  it,  as 
John  was  in  the  wilderness.  And  under  this 
dispensation  of  mortification,  the  mountaing  and 
hills  are  brought  down,  and  the  valleys  are  exalt- 
ed, and  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  prepared ;  unto 
which,  as  the  soul  is  reconciled,  rough  wnys  arc 
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rendered  smooth,  and  crooked  paths  straight; 
and  the  salTation  of  God  is  revealed;  and  thrre 
is  an  entering  into  the  ionoceht  liberty  of  the 
Lord's  children,  in  the  use  of  bis  creatures.  For 
although  'John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing,' the  Loid  Jesus  came  eatingand  drinking  vet 
in  reference  and  fear ;  and  though  he  was '  Lord  of 
all,  he  became  of  no  reputation,  '  and  took  upon 
him  the  appearance  of.  a  servant. 

*'  Well,  my  friend,  these  things  are  written 
for  our  iostruotion,  and  are  worthy  our  attentive 
consideration,  that  we  may  see  whether  we  are 
endeavouring  to  enter  <  through  the  gate  into  the 
oit>'  of  the  saints'  soleiuDities.  Wo  read, — 
'  Straight  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way 
which  leads  to  lite;'  and  alas  t 'few  find  it.' 
The  indulgence  of  the  fleshly  mind  and  natural 
inclination,  prevents  many  from  seeing  it;  and 
though  some  have  seen  it,  they  have  not  steadi- 
ly persevered  in  striving  to  enter  in ;  and  there- 
fore have  rested  short  of  that  perfected  righteous- 
ness they  had  once  a  prospect  of.  Let  not  this 
be  thy  case,  but  earnestly  desire  that  thy  under- 
standing may  be  fully  opened  into  this  holy 
highway  which  leads  to  the  kiDa;dom,  and  thine 
eye  be  preserved  single  to  Ood's  honour,  tjiat 
thou  mayest  be  enabled  so  to  run  as  to  obtain 
the  glorious  crown  of  immortality. 

"  Consider,  thou  hast  set  out  late  in  this  im- 
portant race,  and  therefore  it  behoves  thee  to 
use  great  diligence  in  endeavoring  to  overcome 
thy  spiritual  enemies ;  all  of  which  will  be  mani- 
fested, as  thine  eye  ii  single,  for  then  thy  <  whole 
body  will  be  full  of  light; '  so  that  thou  wilt  be 
pre-verved  from  entering  into  a  league  with  such 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  thine  heart  as  are  ap- 
pointed to  utter  destruction 

<■  The  Israelites  were  deceived  by  the  appcar- 
anoe  of  the  wily  Gibeonites,  thinking  them  to 
have  come  from  a  fur  country,  when  they  were 
near  neighbors;  as  many,  for  want  of  cautious 
watehing  in  the  light,  which  maketh  manifest 
what  is  hurtful  in  its  tendency,  have  been  decei- 
ved, and  united  with  tho.«e  dispositions,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  which  were  for  judgment. 

*'  And  it  just  presents  further  to  day,  Beware 
of  that  which  is  without  the  sacred  limits  of  di- 
vine prescription.  So  wilt  thou  be  preserved 
from  all  the  snares  of  a  subtle  enemy,  who,  so 
long  as  he  is  permitted  to  tempt  us,  can  suit  his 
bait:!  to  every  station  and  situation  of  life,  and  to 
every  stage  of  our  religious  experience;  which 
manifests  the  propriety  of  our  Saviour's  precept, 
not  only  to  one  but  tu  all  of  his  disciples, '  Watch 
and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.'  " 

If  minifters  are  not  baptized  into  the  cloud, 
(which  though  dark  and  heavy,  has  in  it  the  di- 
vine rain,)  they  cannot  minister  of  its  dew  to 
others.  Men,  yea  corrupt  men,  may  hold  their 
persons  and  gifts  in  admiration,  and  speak  well 
of  them,  but  praise  of  the  uninitiated  is  a  wound 


to  the  soul  of  the  true  servants,  who  seek  their 
Master's  praise,  and  not  their  own. — FulhergiU. 


A  ui$it  to  the  rtnUenee  of  Cowper,  from  Firtt 
Impreuiont  of  Untfland  and  itt  people,  by 

U.    MlLLEK. 

*'  I  had  made  several  nnsncccssful  attempts  to 
procure  a  guide  acquainted  with  the  walks  of  the 
poet,  and  had  inquifed  of  my  conductress  (an 
exceedingly  obliging  person,  1  may  mi'ntion, — 
housekeeper  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
outermost  of  the  two  gardens  belongs),  as  of 
several  others,  whether  she  knew  any  one  at  once 
willing  and  qualified  to  accompany  me  for  part 
of  the  duy  in  that  capacity.  But  she  could  be- 
think herself  of  nobody.  Just,  however,  as  we 
stepped  out  from  the  garden  into  the  street,  there 
was  an  old  woman  in  a  sad-colored  cloak,  and 
bearing  under  the  cloak  a  bulky  basket,  passing 
by.  *  Oh  !'  said  the  housekeeper,  '  there  i:i  just 
the  person  that  knows  more  about  Cowper  than 
any  one  else.  She  was  put  to  school,  when  a 
little  girl,  by  Mrs  Unwin,  and  was  much  about 
her  house  at  Weston-Underwood.  Gossip,  gos-. 
sip !  come  hither.'  And  so  I  secured  the  old 
woman  as  my  guide;  and  we  set  out  together  for 
Weston  and  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Tbrock- 
nriortons.  She  was  seventy-one,  she  said ;  but 
she  walked  every  day  with  her  basket  from 
Weston-Underwood  to  Olney, — sometimes,  in- 
deed, twice  in  the  day, — to  shop  and  market  for 
her  neighbors.  She  had  now  got  a  ba.sket  of 
fresh  herrings,  which  were  great  rarities  in  these 
parts,  and  it  behoved  her  to  get  them  delivered : 
but  she  would  then  be  quite  free  to  accompany 
me  to  all  the  walks  in  whioli  she  had  seen  Squire 
Cowper  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times,-— to  the 
» Pheasant's  Nest,'  and  the '  alcove,'  and  the '  ave- 
nue,' and  the  '  rustic  bridge,'  and  the  '  Wilder- 
ness,' and '  Yardley  oak,'  and,  in  short,  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  I  could  not  have  been  more  in 
luck  :  my  delightful  old  woman  had  a  great  deal 
to  say :  she  would  have  been  equally  garrulous, 
I  doubt  not,  had  Cowper  been  a  mere  country 
squire,  and  Mrs.  Unwiu  his  housekeeper;'  but  as 
he  chanced  to  be  a  great  poet,  and  as  his  nearer 
friends  had,  like  tho  planets  of  a  central  sun, 
become  distinctly  visible,  from  their  proximity, 
by  the  light  which  he  oast,  and  were  evidently 
to  remain  so,  her  gossip  about  him  and  th^m  I 
found  vastly  agreeable.  The  good  Squire  Cow- 
per !  she  Siiid, — well  did  she  remember  him,  in 
his  white  cap,  and  his  suit  of  green  turned  up 
with  black.  She  knew  the  Lady  Hesketh  too. 
A  kindly  lad v  was  tho  Lady  Ileskcth ;  there  are 
few  such  ladies  uow-a-days  :  she  used  to  put  cop- 
pers into  her  little  velvet  bag  every  time  she 
went  out,  to  make  the  children  she  met  happy; 
and  both  she  and  Mrs.  Uuwiu  were  remarkably 
kind  to  the  poor.  The  road  to  Weston-Under- 
wood looks  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Ouse. 
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'  Wero  there  not  water-lilies  in  the  river  in  their 
season  ?'  I  asked ;  '  and  did  not  Coirper  some- 
times walk  out  along  its  banks  ?' — '  0  jes,'  she 
replied;  'and  I  remember  the  dog  Beau,  too, 
who  brought  the  HIt  ashore  to  him.  Bean  was 
a  smart,  petted  little  creature,  with  silken  ears, 
and  had  a  good  deal  of  red  about  him.*' 

"  ^ly  gu'<J*  brought  me  to  Cowper's  Weston 
residence,  a  handsome,  thongh,  like  the  Olney 
domicile,  old-fashioned  house,  still  in  a  state  of 
f;ood  repair,  with  a  whitened  manjr-windowed 
front,  and  tall  steep  roof  flagged  with  stone ;  and 
I  whiled  away  some  twenty  minutes  or  so  in  the 
street  before  it,  while  my  old  woman  went  about 
dispersing  her  herrings.  Weston-Underwood, 
as  villages  go,  must  enjoy  a  rather  quiet,  do- 
nothing  sort  of  existence,  for  in  all  that  time 
not  a  passenger  went  by.  The  houses — steep- 
roofed,  straw-thatched,  stone-built  erections,  with 
the  casements  of  their  second  stories  lost  in  the 
caves — straggle  irregularly  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  as  if  each  bouse  had  an  independent  will 
of  its  own,  and  was  somewhat  capricious  in  the 
exercise  of  it.  There  is  a  profusion  of  well-grown, 
richly -leaved  vines,  trailed  up  against  their  walls: 
the  season  had  been  unfavorable,  and  so  tbe 
grapes,  in  even  the  best  bunches,  scarcely  exceed- 
ed in  size  our  common  red  currants;  but  still 
they  were  honafide  vines  and  grapes,  and  their 
presence  served  to  remind  one  of  the  villages  of 
sunnier  climates.  A  few  tall  walla  and  old  gate- 
way columns  mingle  with  the  cottages,  and  these 
are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  mansion-house  of 
the  Throckmortons.  One  rather  rude-looking 
cottage,  with  its  upper  casement  half  hid  in  the 
thatch,  is  of  some  note,  as  the  scene  of  a  long 
struggle  in  a  strong,  rugged  mind, — honest,  but 
not  amiable,— which  led  ultimately  to  the  pro- 
duction of  several  useful  folios  of  solid  theolc^y. 
Tn  that  cottage  a  proud  Socinian  curate  studied 
and  prayed  himself,  greatly  against  bis  will,  into 
one  of  the  soundest  Oalvinists  of  modern  times  : 
it  was  for  many  years  the  dwelling-place  of 
Thomas  Scott;  and  his  woll-knowu  narrative, 
'  Tbe  Porco  of  Truth '  forms  a  portion  of  bis  his- 
tory during  the  time  be  lived  in  it.  The  road  I 
had  just  travelled  over  with  the  woman  was  that 
along  which  John  Newton  had  come,  in  the  Jan- 
uary of  1774,  to  visit,  in  one  of  these  cottages, 
two  of  Scntt's  parishioners, — a  dying  man  and 
woman;  and  the  Socinian,  who  had  not  visited 
them,  was  led  to  think  seriously,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  had  a  duty  as  clergyman  which  he  failed 
to  perform.  It  was  along  the  same  piece  of  road, 
some  three  years  later,  that  Scott  used  to  steal, 
when  no  longer  a  Socinian,  but  still  wofully 
afraid  of  being  deemed  a  Methodist,  to  hear  New- 
ton preach.  There  were  several  heaps  of  stones 
lying  along  the  street, — the  surplus  materials  of 
a  recent  repair, — that  seemed  to  have  been  gath- 
ered from  the  neighboring  fields,  but  had  been 
derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  some  calcareous 


grit  of  the  Oolite;  and  one  of  these  lay  opposite 
the  windows  of  Cowper's  mansion.  The  first 
fragment  I  picked  up  contained  a  well-marked 
Plagiostoma;  the  second,  a  characteristic  frag- 
ment of  a  Pecten.  I  bethought  me  of  Cowper's 
philippic  on  tbe  earlier  geologistp,  which,  how- 
ever, the  earlier  geologists  too  certainly  deserved, 
for  their  science  was  not  good,  and  their  theolo- 
gy wretched ;  and  I  indulged  in,  I  dare  say, 
something  approaching  to  a  smile.  Genius,  when 
in  earnest,  can  do  a  great  deal ;  but  it  cannot 
put  down  scientific  truth,  save  now  and  then  for 
a  very  little  time,  and  would  do  well  never  to  try. 

"  My  old  woman  had  now  pretty  nearly  scat- 
tered over  the  neighborhood  her  basket  of  her- 
rings, but  she  needed,  she  said,  just  to  look  in 
upon  her  grandchildren,  to  say  she  was  going  to 
the  woodlands,  lest  the  poor  things  should  come 
to  think  they  had  lost  her ;  and  I  accompanied 
her  to  the  cottage.  It  was  a  humble,  low-rnofed 
but,  with  its  earthen  floor  sunk,  as  in  many  of 
our  Scottish  cottages,  a  single  step  below  the 
level  of  the  lane,  tiergracdchildren,  little  girls 
of  seven  and  nine  years,  were  busily  engaged 
with  their  lace  bobbins :  the  younger  was  work- 
ing a  piece  of  narrow  edging,  for  her  breadth  of 
attainment  in  the  lace  department  extended  as 
yet  over  only  a  few  threads;  whereas  the  elder  was 
achieving  a  little  belt  of  open-work,  with  a  pat- 
tern in  it.  They  were  orphans,  and  lived  with 
their  poor  grandmother,  and  she  was  a  widow. 
We  regained  the  street,  and  then,  passing  through 
a  dilapidated  gateway,  entered  the  pleasure- 
grounds, — the  scene  of  the  walk  so  enchantingly 
described  in  the  opening  bonk  of  '  The  Task. ' 
Bat,  before  taking  up  in  detail  the  minuter  fea- 
tures of  the  place,  I  must  attempt  communica- 
ting to  the  reader  some  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole. 

"The  road  from  Olney  to  Weston-Underwood 
lies  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  at  little 
more  than  a  field's  breadth  up  the  slope.  On  its 
npper  side,  just  where  it  enters  Weston,  there 
lies  baaed  upon  it  (like  the  parallelogram  of  a 
tyro  geometrician,  raised  on  a  given  right  line) 
an  old-fashioned  rectangular  park,— -that  of  the 
Throckmortons, — about  half  a  mile  in  breadth 
by  aboutthree-quartersofamilein  length.  The 
sides  of  the  enclosure  are  bordered  by  a  broad 
belting  of  very  tall  and  very  ancient  wood;  its 
grassy  arte  is  mottled  by  numerous  trees,  scat- 
tered irregularly;  its  surface  partakes  of  the  gen- 
eral slope;  it  is  traversed  by  a  green  valley,  with 
a  small  stream  trotting  along  the  bottom,  that 
enters  it  from  above,  nearly  about  the  middle  of 
the  npper  side,  and  that  then,  cutting  it  diago- 
nally, passes  outwards  and  downwards  towards  the 
Ouse  through  the  lower  corner.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  park  this  valley  sends  out  an  offshoot 
valley,  or  dell  rather,  tonrards  that  upper  comer 
furthest  removed  from  the  corner  by  which  it 
makes  its  exit;  the  off-shoot  dell  has  no  stream 
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a-bottom,  but  is  »  mere  grassy  depression,  dotted 
with  trees.  It  serves,  however,  with  the  valleys 
into  which  it  opens,  so  to  break  the  surface  of 
the  park  that  the  rectangular  formality  of  the 
lines  of  boundary  almost  escape  notice.  Now, 
the  walk  described  in  'The Task'  lay  along  three 
of  the  foar  sides  of  this  parallelogram.  The  poet, 
quitting  the  OIney  road  at  that  lower  corner 
where  the  diagonal  valley  finds  egress,  struck  up 
along  the  side  of  the  park,  turned  at  the  nearer 
upper  corner,  and  passed  through  the  belting  of 
wood  that  runs  along  the  top;  turned  again  at 
the  further  upper  coruer,  and  coming  down  on 
Weston,  joined  the  Olney  road  just  where  it  en- 
ters the  village.  After  first  quitting  the  high- 
way, a  walk  of  two  furlongs  or  so  brought  him 
abreast  of  the  '  Peasant's  Nest;'  after  the  first 
turning  atop,  and  a  walk  of  some  two  or  three 
furlongs  more  be  descended  into  the  diagonal  val- 
ley, just  where  it  enters  the  park,  crossed  the 
rustic  bridge  which  spans  the  stream  at  the  bot- 
tom, marked  the  doings  of  the  mole,  and  then 
ascended  to  the  level  on  the  other  side.  >car 
the  second  turning  he  found  the  alcove,  and  saw 
the  trees  in  the  streamless  dell,  as  if  '  sunk,  and 
shortened  to  their  top-most  boughs;'  then  com- 
ing down  upon  Weston,  he  passed  under  the  I 
'  light  and  graceful  arch  '  of  the  ancient  avenue; 
reached  the  '  Wilderness,  as  he  was  nearing  the 
village ;  and,  emerging  from  the  thicket  full  up- 
on the  houses,  saw  the 'thrasher  at  his  task,' 
through  tlie  open  door  of  some  one  of  the  barns 
of  the  place.  Such  is  a  hard  outline,  in  road- 
map  fashion,  of  the  walk  which,  in  the  pages  of 
Cowper,  forms  such  exquisite  poetry.  I  entered 
it  somewhat  unluckily  to-day  at  the  wrong  end, 
commencing  at  the  western  corner,  and  passing 
on  along  its  angles  to  the  corner  near  Olney, 
thus  reversing  the  course  of  Cowper,  for  my  old 
woman  had  no  acquaintance  with  'The  Task,'  or 
the  order  of  its  descriptions ;  but  after  mastering 
the  various  scenes  in  detail,  I  felt  no  difficulty 
in  restoring  them  to  the  integrity  of  the  classic 
arrangement. " 


tHE  WOODPECKER. 

In  stripping  off  the  bark  I  observed  it  perfura- 
ted  with  holes  larger  than  those  which  a  muiiket 
bullet  would  make,  spaced  with  most  accuiate 
preeisidO,  as  if  bored  under  the  guidance  of  a 
rule  and  compass,  and  many  of  them  filled  most 
ucatly  with  acorns.  Earlier  in  the  season  I  re- 
marked the  holes  in  mostly  all  the  softer  timber, 
but,  imagining  they  were  caused  by  wood  insects, 
I  did  not  stop  to  examiue  or  inquire;  but  now, 
finding  them  studded  with  acorns  firmly  fixed  in, 
which  I  knew  could  not  hive  been  driven  there 
by  the  wind,  I  sought  fur  an  explanation,  which 

was  practically  f!;i\ou    me  \y    Captain    S 's 

pointing  out  a  flock  of  woodpeckers  busily  and 
noisily  empkiyed  in  the  provident  task  of  secu- 


ring their  winter's  provisions,  for  it  appears  that 
that  sagacious  bird  is  not  all  the  time  thrifitlese- 
ly  engaged  in  "tapping  the  hollow  beach-tree" 
for  the  mere  idle  purpose  of  empty  sound,  bat 
spends  its  summer  seasons  in  picking  those  holes 
in  which  it  lays  its  store  of  food  for  the  winter, 
where  the  elements  can  neither  affect  it  or  place 
it  beyond  their  reach ;  and  it  is  considered  a  sure 
omen  that  the  snowy  period  is  approaching  when 
these  birds  commence  stowing  away  theiraconw, 
which  otherwise  might  be  covered  by  its  fall.    I 
frequently  paused  from  my  chopping  to  watch 
them  in   my  neighborhood,  with  the  acorns  io 
their  bills,   half  clawing,   half  flying  round  tbe 
tree,  and  admired  the  adroitness  with  which  thej 
tiied  it  at  different  holes  until  they  found  one  of 
its  exact  calibre;  when,  inserting  the  pointed  esd, 
they  tapped  it  home  most  artificially  with  their 
beaks,  and  flew  down  fur    another.      Bu  their 
natural   instinct   is   even    more   remarkable  in 
the  choice  of  the  nuts,  which  you  will  invariably 
find  sound  ;  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibili- 
ty, in  selecting  them  for  roasting,  to  pick  up  a 
batch  that  will  not  have  half  of  them  unfit  for 
u.se,  the  most  safe  and  polished  looking  very  fre- 
quently containing  a  large  grub  generated  withis. 
Even  tbe  wily  Indian,  with  all  his  craft  and  ex- 
perience, is  unable  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an 
unerring  selection;  while  in  a  large  bsgful  thtt 
we  took  from  the  bark  of  our  log,  there  was  not 
one  containing  the  slightest  germ  of  decay.    They 
never  encroach  on  their  packed  store  until  all  on 
the   surface  are   covered,  when   they  resort  to 
those  in  the  bark,  and  peck  them  of  their  con- 
tents without  removing  the  shell  from  the  bolea. 
Kelly' t  Excursion  to  Cull/ornia. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  THIRD  MONTH  R,  1856. 

gip— — a^g^^^na.    -t  11-1         ■  L. -1    -  ^^^^r*       i       ' 

Died,— On  the  1 1th  of  Seventh  month,  IS55,  at 
his  residence  in  Bensalem,  James  Knight,  a  mem- 
ber of  Byberry  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  On  the  2Rth  of  Twelfth  month,  1855,  at 

her  roMdence  in  Moreland  Township,  Racbm.  I» 
TowNSBND,  widow  of  Ezra  Towiisend,  aged  about 
40  years — a  member  of  Byberry  Monlhly  Meeting. 

,  On  tlie  9lh  of  Secomf  month  last,  at  hi> 

reciilenoe  in  Bensalem,  Jokatuan  Paul,  in  theSlsl 
vp.'ir  (if  bis  age, — a  member  of  Byberry  Monlhly 
Meeting. 

.  On  Fourth  day,  28th  of  Second  month  last. 

John  Trimblr.  formerly  of  Baltimore — a  member 
of  HaddonfieKl  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  83(1  year 
of  his  age. 

,  On  Fifth  day,  29th  of  Second  monlh  last, 

Jacob  Hamek,  in  the  85th  year  of  hi?  age — a  raem- 
ber  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeiin>i. 

,  On  the  2d  inst.,  Abra.m  BcLt.,  of  the  city 

of  New  Vork,  after  a  lew  days'  illness- 

,  On  the  evening  of  tHe  21st  of  First  month 

last,  at  the  ret'idence  oi  her  friend  Mai  ilia  Jobson, 
Middletown,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  JIakt  (>• 
Foi'LKE,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age.    A  few  Jajs 
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before  her  close  she  remarked,  "  The  way  in  now 
clear  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  my  Nfasler's 
time."  Thus  leaving  to  her  relatives  and  friends 
the  consoling  belief  that  she  has  exchanged  this 
■world  of  trouble  for  one  of  endless  peace.  Inter- 
ment at  Friends'  burying  Oroond,  Concord,  on  the 
24th. 

Died,  At  Ercildoan,  Chester  County,  on  the  4tb 
iast.,  Hannah  Lukzns,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age. 
The  deceased  was  an  elder  of  Fallowfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  could  trulj^  sympathize  wilh  those 
who  were  called  to  the  ministry,  frequently  feeling 
herself  drawn  to  accompany  them  as  a  travelling 
companion  ih  tlieir  religious  concerns.  She  was 
highly  esteemed  in  the  neighborhood  where  she 
resided,  and  her  quiet  deportment,  united  with  a 
gentle,  loving  and  unobtrusive  spirit,  seldom  failed 
to  awaken  corresponding  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
others  with  whom  she  mingled.  In  her  last  illness 
she  was  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  her  relatives 
and  friends,  counselling  some  who  were  near  not 
to  pive  way  to  feelings  of  discouragement,  and 
sending  me3.sages  of  kindness  and  lore  to  others 
who  were  absent.  Her  example  through  life  and 
iy  the  hours  preceding  death,  were  calculated  to 
lea<i  those  around  her  into  a  close  consideration 
of  the  principles  by  which  she  was  actuated,  and 
to  induce  them  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  a 
similar  end,  by  following  the  same  guide.  Having 
thus  fulfilled  her  mission,  she  was  prepared  to 
pass  from  mortality,  without  an  obstructing  view, 
hnmbly  depending  on  that  power  which  had  sus- 
tained her,  and  trusting  in  Him  alone  whose  good' 
ness  and  mercy  endure'h  forever. 

The  following,  is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Gilpin,  published  in  the  Inquirer  of  1851. 

THB  WOBtD  WE  LIVE  IN. — ^THE   PaOORESS  AND 
DESTINIES  OF  OUE  COnNTRT. 

The  notice  in  the  Inquirer  respecting  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  now  the  English 
raee,  in  Europe  and  America,  taken  from  the 
London  Atbenean>,  induces  some  further  reflec- 
tion upon  it,  and  also  npon  the  anticipation  how 
far  in  general  intercotirse  we  may  have  a  com- 
mon language  through  the  world. 

It  is  needless  now  to  lay  that  this  prospect  is 
most  likely  to  be  carried  out  by  tbe  extension  of 
the  English  or  American  language,  and  with  it 
the  liberal,  political  and  religious  institutions 
which  have  accompanied  it  in  its  progress;  and 
it  is  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  history  of  the 
settlements  which  hare  taken  place  on  our  own 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America — to  the  further 
acquisitions  connected  with  them,  and  to  the 
time  they  were  formed. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, the  Kurnpciin  settlements  in  North  Ameri- 
ca had  scarcely  begun  from  that  country,  or  from 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  after  that  time,  when 
the  principlps  of  reform  commenced,  and  the 
more  libural  ideas  of  Republicanism  to  bo  spread 
abroad,  all  the  emigrations  from  England  to' 
America  took  place — and  they  occurred  at  the 
only  period  of  English  klstorj  when  her  civil  | 


and  religious  government  boro  features  of  a  re- 
publican character.  It  was  then  the  Puritans 
and  Roundheads  came  into  New  England — the 
Catholics,  under  a  reformed  or  limited  constitu- 
tion, came  into  Maryland,  and  tbe  Friends  into 
Pennsylvania. 

The  su.spension  of  the  Monarchical  Government 
took  place  at  the  death  of  Charles  First,  in  1649, 
but  this  government  was  r(>siim<<d  at  tbe  restora- 
tion of  Charles  Second,  in  1660,  when  the  r«- 
publicnn  spirit  which  prevailed  for  some  time  be- 
fore that  interval,  continued  a  short  lime  after  it, 
and  was  transplanted,  with  the  English  emigrants, 
into  the  English  colonies.  But  this  was  not  all, 
the'spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  been  carried  and 
engrafted  so  successfully  into  all  the  external 
po.sseisions  of  England,  began  to  be  reflected 
back  again  upon  that  nation,  and  also  upon  the 
other  ancient  govarnments  of  Europe. 

Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadic,  lying 
northward  of  the  United  States,  were  first  settled 
by  Prance,  but  were  alternately  in  possession  of 
England  and  France,  both  by  their  conquests 
and  their  treaties.  But  after  the  final  conquest 
of  Canada,  by  the  taking  of  Quebec  from  Franoe, 
by  Gen.  Wolfe,  in  1759,  and  its  cession  to  Eng- 
land, by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  tbe  tolera- 
tion of  religious  liberty  was  established  there, 
and  also  the  principles  of  political  liberty,  to  a 
certain  extent,  agreeably  to  those  of  tbe  English 
Constitntion, 

It  is  well  known,  that  by  the  settlement  of 
Canada  by  the  French,  and  by  the  settlement 
of  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  all 
Western  America,  reaching  to  the'Pacific  Ocean, 
were  destined  to  be  in  the  possession  of  those 
two  nations,  and  to  have  been  united  in  language, 
religion  and  manners,  similarly  to  Mexico  and 
South  America;  this  would  have  left  only  the 
Atlantic  sea  coast  margin  in  the  hands  of  that 
band  of  Revolutionary  statesmen  who  saw  the 
future  interests  of  tbe  country  to  arise  with  the 
principles  of  Republican  Liberty.  / 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1768, 
Dr.  Franklin  was  among  the  strongest  advocates 
for  tbe  retention  of  Canada  by  England,  and  its 
union  with  the  American  colonies.  He  address- 
ed to  the  English  ministry  his  celebrated  Cana- 
da pamphlet,  and  no  doubt  he  foresaw  that,  by 
a  union  under  the  English  government,  there 
would  result  a  greater  extension  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  tbe  greater  improvements  of 
society. 

Tbe  principles  which  bare  gone  on  with  our 
American  governments  at  first  by  the  United 
States,  are  now  received  through  North  Amer- 
ica, and  our  Union  has  gradually  spread  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Ocean.  The  great 
achievement  of  thus  combining  into  a  great  na- 
tion the  accessions  of  various  emicralion.s  in  a  wil- 
derness, has  been  the  work  of  two  or  three  oen- 
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tunes — and  this,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  brings 
into  comparison  the  expression  of  Virgil,  respect- 
ing the  Roman  power,  which  took  in  all  the  States 
of  Italy,  and  afterwards  governed  the  western 
parts  of  the  Old  World:— 

Tantae  moti*  *rat  Romaoim  eondere  gentem. 

Placed,  therefore,  as  America  is,  in  a  mid-way 
position,  between  Europe  and  Asia — united  in  a 
common  lunrruage,  and  with  the  toleration  of  all 
religions —with  the  unequalled  capabilities  of  in- 
tercourse, rapidly  extending  through  it,  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  with  a  temperate 
and  healthful  climate,  we  may  justly  contem- 
plate a  new  era  to  arise  in  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. 

To  the  Eastward,  our  institutions  and  enter- 
prise reflect,  with  great  advantages,  over  the  el- 
der States  of  Europe — divided,  as  they  are,  into 
their  varied  languages,  with  arbitrary  and  selfish 
interests,  locations,  and  their  diverse  syitenis  of 
religion  and  laws. 

To  the  Westward,  they  reflect  upon  the  unci- 
vilised Islands  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
upon  the  populous,  inert  and  incommunicable 
population,  both  of  China  and  Russia— ^hose 
chief  boast  is,  either  that  of  an  exclusive  antiqua- 
ted superiority,  or  of  an  nnconquorable  rndpoesa 
which  separates  them  from  civilization  and  the 
social  claims  of  mnnkind. 

With  our  very  peculiar  advantages  we  are  pre- 
vailing against  all  of  these — they  afford  us  such 
as  have  been  never  afforded  to  any  part  of  the 
world  before,  and  can,  from  various  circumalan- 
ces,  never  be  again  uoited  in,  to  any  similar  ex- 
tent. 

Attaining  to  all  the  improvements  of  the  old 
world,  and  with  an  abundant  opportunity  to  ap- 
ply them  ;  the  North  American  n^itioa  is  becom- 
ing indefinitely  spacious — on  an  arena  boundless 
in  its  extent  and  in  its  future  capabilities.  These 
take  place  from  the  rapid  increase  of  mankind ; 
the  extension  and  facility  of  intercourse ;  the  in- 
crease of  education,  and  the  interest  of  mankind 
to  cultivate  peace  and  amity  ;  the  adaptation  of 
our  language  and   the  toleration  of  all  religions. 

It  seems  to  have  been  ordained,  and  to  arise 
from  the  construction  of  the  earth,  and  even 
from  the  shape  of  the  continents,  that  the  inter- 
course of  mankind  should  take  place  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  promote  a  gradual  advance- 
ment according  to  their  capabilities. 

At  the  early  period,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  the  intercourse  by  ships  was 
confined  chiefly  to  the  rivers— to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea — the  Red  Sea — the  Caspian  Sea,  or 
the  Eastern  Gnlf — in  which  the  vessels  could  not 
go  much  astray  for  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
navigation,  and  could  not  be  driven  out  even  by 
a  tempest,  and  htnce  it  may  be  proper  to  reflect 
upon  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
which  has  been  so  important  to  the  increase  of 


mankind,  when  it  became  designed  that  tha  hn- 
maa  race  should  encompass  the  earth  and  migrats 
to  distant  lands,  it  seems  to  have  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  afford  him  an  instrument  so  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  his  object.  It  was  banded  to 
a  man  as  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  gift,  with- 
out life  or  organisation,  incapable  of  giving  aoj 
account  of  itself,  and  one  of  which  man  could  ob- 
tain no  account  or  history  by  the  power  of  hii 
mind  by  any  reason  or  analogy. 

With  this  magnetic  needle,  through  heat,  cold, 
light,  and  darkness,  tempest  and  calm,  an  influ- 
ence was  found  which  pervaded  the  interpoi^itioD 
of  all  matter.  It  was  sustained  to  point  arbitra- 
rily to  the  North  and  South,  in  a  manner  not 
otherwi.«e  afforded  to  mankind,  by  any  other  in- 
telligence in  life  or  organization.  By  this  he 
is  at  all  times  confident  in  his  direction: 
— "  By  it  the  pilot  fniidei. 

Hit  steady  helm  amid  the  strDg'linK  tidrs, 

Cleaves  with  broad  tail  the  immpasurable  *ea. 

True  to  the  pole,  he  aaka  no  star  but  thee. " 
And  yet  can  discover  no  principle  upon  which  hV 
is  to  calculate,  except  but  by  an  implicit  reliance 
on  its  veracity. 

To  take  the  converse  of  this :  how  awful  wooM 
be  the  contemplation,  if  at  any  time  the  powers 
of  the  magnet  should  be  inert  or  suspended,  even 
for  the  limited  period  of  a  month !  how  miracu- 
lously would  the  destinies  of  a  large  part  of  man- 
kind be  committed  !  The  contemplation  of  each 
an  aspect  is  extremely  proper,  in  order  to  bring 
into  view  the  estimation  and  value  of  this  extn- 
ordinary  and  inestimable  gift. 

At  the  later  periods,  when  navigation  took 
place  between  the  continents,  and  the  needle  was 
extensively  used  by  man  to  guide  his  ships  in  en- 
during and  pathless  oceans,  it  appears  to  have 
been  ordered  that  the  intercommunication  waste 
be  by  very  long  ocean  voyages,  in  order  that 
every  part  of  the  world  should  be  made  known 
to  him.  By  this  means  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  world  was  directed  and  accomplished  through 
the  Southern  ocean,  because  no  passage  was  lobe 
had,  even  from  one  of  the  temperate  climates  to 
another  around  the  globe,  but  by  long  voyagw, 
almost  from  pole  to  pole,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  man  to  arduous  labour,  exercise 
and  industry. 

A  short  passage  from  Europe  to  China  might 
have  been  made  to  the  westward  of  the  continents 
of  North  and  South  America  bad  they  not  been 
hold  together  by  an  indomitable  reef  of  rocks  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  a  short  passage  might 
have  been  made  to  the  eastward  from  Kurope  to 
Asia  by  the  Bed  Sea  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  if 
there  had  not  been  interposed — not  a  ree/o/rorkt. 
but  an  obstacle  equally  indomitable,  but  of  an 
opposite  character,  in  a  short  fbwjfat  rec/or  drt- 
ert  plane  of  sand,  each  answering  equally  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  the  early  commerce  of 
mankind. 
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ir  there  had  been  eagj  passages  at  either  of 
these,  the  great  extent  of  the  vrorld,  and 
"  Thou  great  main. 
Thou  secret  world  of  waters  in  thyself, " 

would  have  remained  unknown,  tinTalaed  and 
unexplored,  for  the  easier  lines  of  intercourse 
would  have  been  frequented.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  and  describe  the  advantages  afforded  us 
at  thii  period  of  our  history,  arising  in  some  de- 
gree from  our  people,  and  also  from  the  peculiar 
locality  uf  our  country. 

fTo  be  conilnued.] 


ber  in  the  world,  in  irore  than  a  dozen  Stat«8 
of  the  Union,  to  provide  for  all  the  commerce  of 
the  earth  for  a  thousand  years. — li.  Y.  Post. 


IRON  STKAMEBS  AND  THE  COMPASS. 

The  new  steamer  Persia,  the  largest,  and,  we 
presume,  the  safest  ocean  steamer  now  afloat,  by  - 
her  late  voyage  to  this  country  has  demonstrated 
one  fuct  of  the  profoundest  Ecientific  and  cotiimer- 
eial  interest.  Our  rcaderii  are  aware  that  her 
hall  is  built  of  iron.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
use  of  such  steamers  in  ocean  navigation  has  been 
to  neutralize  the  influence  of  such  a  mass  of  iron 
upon  the  compass.  We  incline  to  think  this  dif- 
ficulty has  been  not  a  little  esag<^ratcd,  though 
it  has  undoubtedly  been  a  grave  one.  The  vari- 
ation of  the  Persia's  compasses,  during  the  whole 
voyiigo,  as  we  learn  from  Captain  Judkins  him- 
self, did  nut  exceed  three  degrees,  which  is  at 
least  one  degree  less  than  the  average  variation 
in  wooden  vessels. 

The  Persia  is  provided  with  a  compass  eleva- 
ted some  forty  feet  from  her  upper  deck,  to  be 
used  ia  regulating  the  compass  below,  if  neces- 
sary; but  the  captain  informs  us  that  it  was  en- 
tirely Kuperfluous,  and  that  when  he  returns  to 
Liverpool  he  shall  propose  to  have  both  it  and 
the  mizen-mast,  which  supports  it,  removed.  We 
should  add,  that  the  aberrations  to  which  the 
deck  compas<ie3  are  liable  are  corrected  by  a  com- 
bination of  magnets,  patented  by  a  Mr.  Gray,  of 
Liverpool,  add  which  the  captain  thinks  perfect- 
ly reliable,  and  all-sufficient.  It  is  not  certain 
that  another  steamer,  though  built  by  the  same 
architect,  wrill  have  so  little  influence  upon  the 
compass  as  the  Persia,  or  even  that  she  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  hers  so  nearly  in  equilibrium 
another  voyage;  but  this  invention,  with  which 
she  is  supplied,  the  captain  seems  to  think 
makes  it  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to 
him  whether  she  does  or  not. 

The  experience  of  the  Persia  will  be  likely  to 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  iron 
vessels  in  the  United  States,  and  create  a  new 
demand  for  iron,  scarcely  less  considerable  than 
that  for  railways.  And  the  dijcovery  is  most 
timely.  As  our  forest  timber  grows  more  scarce 
on  the  seaboard,  railways  are  making  iron  more 
abundant;  and  it, will  be  a  relief  to  those  who 
htivc  been  worrying  themselves,  lest  our  supplies 
of  ship-titnber  would  give  out  and  leave  us  noth- 
ing to  replace  and  add  to  our  ocean  bottoms,  to 
know  that  we  have  enough  of  the  best  ship-tim- 


THK  RBVOLCTIONAET  WAE. 

What  1  AtL  war  wrong  ? 

Yes,  says  the  Peace  man. 

Then  the  war  which  gained  American  Indepen- 
dence, our  glorious  Revolutionary  war,  was 
wrong! 

It  was. 

Then,  sir,  tell  me  this,  if  you  can.  Where 
would  our  great,  prosperous,  and  happy  coun- 
try have  been  at  this  moment,  but  for  that 
war? 

I  will  t«ll  you.  It  would  have  been  more 
prosperous,  more  moral,  and  happier  than  it 
now  is. 

You  cannot  surely  believe  such  an  absurdity. 
Wonderfully  prosperous  and  happy  we  should 
be,  no  doubt,  remaining  to  this  hour  under  the 
tyAinny  of  Great  Britain  ! 

There  is  your  mistake,  my  friend.  You  take 
it  for  granted,  without  examination,  that  we 
could  never 'have  freed  ourselves  from  British 
domfJnation,  except  by  war.  Now,  I  pay,  that  we 
should  have  attained  independence  as  effectually, 
as  speedily,  as  honourably,  and  under  very  much 
more  favorable  circumstances,  if  we  had  not  re- 
sorted to  arms. 

Very  well :  now  show  me  how  it  could  have 
been  done. 

Our  fathers  might  have  accomplished  this  ob- 
ject, great  as  it  was,  merely  by  taking  the  course 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  took  to  maintain 
their  rights,  and  by  which,  though  a  small  and 
desphed  body  of  men,  they  compelled  the  English 
and  American  governments  to  recognize  and 
protect  those  rights.  This  course  consisted  of 
three  things.  1st,  A  steady  and  quiet  refusal 
to  comply  with  unjust  requisitions;  2d,  public 
declarations  of  their  grievances,  and  demands 
for  redress;  and  8d,  patient  endurance  of  what- 
ever violence  was  used  to  compel  their  submis- 
sion. 

We  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  steady 
perseverance  in  a  course  like  this  will  ultimately 
succeed,  wherever  the  cause  is  just.  Because 
"  moral  might  is  always  on  the  side  of  right ; " 
and  because  governments  are  composed  of  men, 
and  not  of  brutes. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  our  fathers 
bad  acted  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  and 
see  what  the  various  stages  of  the  process  would 
have  been.  -In  every  part  of  the  contest,  they 
strictly  adhere  to  the  principles  above  stated. 
They  carefully  refrain  from  violence,  constantly 
remonstrate  against  the  oppressive  acts,  and  per- 
severe in  passive  resistance.  When  the  taxed 
tea  is  brought  to  their  shores,  they  universally 
abstain  from  the  use  of  it.     It  lies  undemandcd 
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in  the  ware-hoases,  and  thus  the  plan  of  taxation, 
as  far  as  that  article  goes,  is  as  completely  de- 
feated as  it  could  have  been  by  Tioleoce  and 
robbery.  When  the  stamped  paper  is  taxed, 
they  carry  on  their  business  without  if..  This 
involves  great  difGcalty,  inconvenience,  and  etn- 
barrussmeot  of  business.  No  matter !  Tbey 
•re  patriots,  and  willing  to  suffer  for  their  coun- 
try ;  and  the  evils  thus  endured  are  iiifioitcly 
less  than  the  calamities  of  war.  If  direct  taxes 
are  laid  upon  them,  they  quietly,  but  universally, 
refuse  payment.  Their  property  is  seized  and 
sold  to  raise  the  tax.  They  patiently  submit  to 
this  evil,  for  their  country's  sake,  and  rejoice 
that  it  is  so  slight  in  comparison  with  war.  Im- 
prisonment, insult,  and  abuse  of  every  kind,  are 
added  to  enforce  the  oppressive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. Still  no  violence  is  used,  either  for  de- 
fence or  retaliation  ;  but  petitions,  remonstrances, 
delegations  are  multiplied  as  the  occasions  for 
thera  recur.  When  all  these  measures  are  found 
to  fail  of  succeKS,  they  unite  in  solemn  assembly 
to  make  to  the  world  a  declaration  of  their 
wrongs,  and  pronounce  their  formal  separation 
from,  and  independence  of  the  British  nation. 
This  movement  excites  new  and  more  violent 
demonstrations  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
British  functionaries.  The  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  the  officers  of  the 
new  government,  are  seized  and  sent  to  England 
to  take  their  trial  for  high  treason.  No  opposi- 
tion is  made,  no  defence  attempted  by  the  patri- 
ot leaders.  They  are  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  support  of  the  liberty  of  their  country, 
and  they  rejoice  to  meet  the  danger  in  this  form, 
in  which  tbey  can  explain  and  defend  their  prin- 
ciples, rather  than  to  submit  their  cause  to  the 
decision  of  brute  force  on  the  battle-field,  where 
their  own  fall  would  involve  the  destruction  of 
♦housands  of  their  countrymen.  They  are  tried 
by  the  constituted  authorities  of  England,  and 
calmly  avow  and  defend  their  revolutionary 
measures.  They  are  found  guilty,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  (for  we  will  suppose  the  worst)  actu- 
ally executed  as  traitors.  But  their  defence, 
their  bold  and  clear  explanation  of  the  principles 
of  liberty,  their  new  views  of  the  relative  rights 
and  duties  of  a  government  and  its  subjects,  are 
in  the  mean  time  eagerly  read  and  pondered  by 
all  the  British  natiou.  And  while  this  good 
seed  is  taking  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
the  source  of  power,  let  us  return  to  the  United 
States,  and  see  what  the  revolutionists,  thus  sud- 
denly deprived  of  their  leaders,  are  doing. 

As  soon  as,that  noble  band  of  pioneers  is  taken 
from  them,  they  choose  others  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  new  nation?  These,  too,  are 
seized  as  rebels.  They  immediately  elect  more. 
What  shall  the  colonial  officers  do  against  such 
pertinacious,  yet  unresisting  opponents  1*  The 
whole  population  avow  their  determination  !(■  be 
free.     The  whole  population  offer  themselves  for 


punishment.  The  prisons  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  rebels ;  yet  they  have  accomplished 
nothing,  for  every  man  they  meet  is  a  rebel. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  Shall  tbey  fend  for  aa 
army  ?  That  is  needless,  for  their  present  force 
is  unresisted.  But  suppose  an  army  comes. 
They  can  do  nothing  but  take  prisoners  and  de- 
stroy property,  and  perhaps  execute  a  few  per- 
sons; for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  wouU 
not  attempt  to  put  to  death  the  great  mass  of  the 
population.  All  that  they  do  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence renders  them  more  odious  to  the  people,  and 
nothing  is  effected  towards  destroying  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  Intelligence  arrives  of  thi 
death  of  their  leaders  in  England.  This  adds 
fuel  to  the  fire.  Their  determination,  before 
strong,  is  now  irrevocable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  news  of  their  measures,  their  pertinacity  and 
their  non-resistance,  is  constantly  going  to  tie 
people  of  England,  a  people  already  moved  to 
sympathy  by  the  constancy  and  heroism  of  tbe 
patriot  leaders,  and  already  half  persuaded  bj 
the  arguments  of  those  leaders  that  their  caase 
is  just.  Can  it  be  imagined,  is  it  consistent 
with  the  attributes  of  human  natura  to  suppote, 
that  such  a  persevering  and  undaunted  defence 
of  principles  so  just  would  fail  of  working  con- 
viction in  the  hearts  of  a  people  like  the  Eng- 
lish ?  Even  were  it  possible  for  parliament  to 
persevere  in  the  attempt  to  subjugate  such  oppo- 
nents by  force,  the  whole  English  people,  the 
whole  civilized  world,  indeed,  would  cry  one 
shame  upon  them,  and  force  them  to  abandon 
the  design,  and  finally  to  recognize  the  iadepen- 
dcnce  of  the  Americans. 

^t  follows  aa  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
principles  before  alluded  to,  namely,  that  moral 
might  is  always  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  that 
governors  and  legislators  are  never  destitat*  of 
tbe  feelings  and  sympathies  of  men,  that  Croi 
perseverance  iu  such  a  course  as  I  have  described 
must  have  resulted  in  the  acknowledgement  of 
American  Independence;  and  probably  that  re- 
sult would  have  occurred  in  much  less  time  than 
was  occupied  by  the  revolutionary  war.  Thii 
will  be  made  perfectly  clear  by  looking,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  reason  why  Great  Britain  at  last 
gave  up  the  contest.  Did  we  conquer  that 
mighty  nation  ?  Not  at  all !  Still  less  did  they 
conquer  us!  Why,  then,  did  not  the  war  con- 
tinue? Simply  and  solely  because  Great  13ritain 
was  tired  of  fighting !  absolutely  wearied  out  by 
contention  and  its  necessary  conseqaeaciis - 
Would  not  a  similar  pertinacity  in  time  produce 
tbe  same  effect  without  the  use  of  physical  force. 
I  say,  we  should  certainly  in  this  way  have  at- 
tained our  Independence. 

We  will  now  suppose  this  object  effected.  L*! 
us  see  what  evils  the  pacific  course  has  produced, 
in  comparison  with  the  evils  actually  resulting 
from  the  revolutionary  war. 

1st.     Loss  or  LIFE.    We  will  make  a  liberal 
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have  been  exeoated  as  traitors,  after  deliberate 
trial  and  sentence;  and  that  ten  thousand  (men, 
women,  and  children,)  have  been  slain,  unresist- 
ing, bj  the  exasperated  British  soldiers.  Upon 
this  enormously  exaggerated  supposition  we  have 
eleven  thousand  lives  lost.  But  it  is  computed 
that  a  hundred  thousand  Americans  perished 
daring  the  eight  years  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Wa  have,  then,  a  direct  saving  of  eighty-nine 
thousand  lives  of  American  citizens  by  pacific 
measures.  This  alone  should  decide  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  peace.  But  we  have  other  con- 
siderations. 

2d.  Expense,  dirkct  and  indirect.  Com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufacturers  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  suspended,  and  a  large  amount  of 
property  has  been  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  de- 
vastations of  the  enemy.  But  all  this  would  have 
happened  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  war;  and  the 
non-  resisting  policy  has  saved  us  the  enormous 
expense  of  supporting  an  army  and  navy,  and  of 
building  and  equipping  fortifications.  The  direct 
expense  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  our  country 
is  estimated,  by  Pitkin,  at  $136,000,000.  The 
same  author  has  slated  the  direct  expense  of  oar 
military  operations  since  that  war,  to  be  more 
than  $800,000,000,  All  this,  at  least,  $435,- 
000,000,  we  should  have  saved  by  the  pacific 
policy. 

3d.  Tub  intbrests  op  mouahtt  and  re- 
ligion. If  a  whole  people  have  such  a  sense  of 
,  their  duty  to  God  as  to  refuse  to  protect  them- 
selves by  means  which  he  has  forbidden,  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  neglect  either  to  recognize 
his  hand,  or  implore  his  protection,  throughout 
the  struggle,  The  Sabbath  has  been  strictly  ob- 
served, and  the  supplications  of  the  nation  have 
arisen  more  ardently  than  ever  to  Him  who 
holds  the  hearts  of  kings  in  his  hand.  The  mass 
of  the  people,  having  their  minds  intently  fixed 
on  the  great  struggle  between  liberty  and  oppres- 
sion, and  anxiously  watching  the  contest  of 
faith,  love,  patience  and  hope,  against  carnal 
weapons,  have  been  strongly  withheld  both  from 
trifling  amusements  and  vicious  indulgences.  At 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  therefore,  the  interests  of 
religion  and  morality  are  more  flourishing  than  at 
its  commencement 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  long  train 
of  moral  evils  which  crowd  in  the  track  of  our 
revolutionary  war.  Intemperance,  which  has 
now  become  so  extensively  the  disgrnee  of  our 
land,  unquestionably  had  its  origin  in  the  daily 
rations  of  spirit  served  to  the  revolutionary  army 
and  navy.  Sabbath-breaking  was  abhorced  by 
the  descendants  of  the  pious  pilgrimi,  until  war, 
which  knows  no  Sabbath,  broke  over  the  appro- 
priate employments  of  that  day.  Licentiotuneu, 
the  proverbial  inmate  of  every  camp,  and  pro- 
fanenett,  a  vice  almost  universal  anong  soldiers, 
have  fearfully  increased  sinee  their  toTention  in 
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whole  spirit  and  practice  of  war  produce  a  slight 
estimation  of  the  value  of  human  life.  Habits  of 
plunder  destroy  that  regard  which  we  naturally 
feci  for  the  private  property.  The  absolute  and 
unconditional  obedience  demanded  by  military 
superiors,  takes  away  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  to  God.  In  short,  war  is  permitted 
to  suspend  all  the  rules  of  morality. 

The  loss  of  $400,000,00(^  and  even  the  de- 
struction of  100,000  lives,  appear  but  trifling 
evils,  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  deprava- 
tion of  moral  habits  and  religious  principles 
which  the  revolutionary  war  has  produced  in 
this  nation. 

The  considerations  above  mentioned  entirely 
satisfy  me  not  only  that  we  should  have  gained 
our  independence,  but  that  we  should  have  been 
more  prosperous,  better  and  happier  than  we 
now  are,  had  there  been  no  revolutionary 
war. 

So  much  for  the  positive  results  of  the  non- 
resistance  plan.  It  may  now  be  well  to  look  at 
the  subject  in  another  aspect,  and  see  what  re- 
sults tDould  not  have  taken  place,  had  our  an- 
cestors been  magnanimous  enough,  honorable 
enoKgh,  Curistian  enough,  to  refuse  to  fight 
with  Great  Britain. 

Having  gained  their  independence  in  the  mode 
above  mentioned,  most  assuredly  thet  wodld 

NOT  HAVE  CONTINUED  TO  HOLD  THEIB  FELLOW- 
CREATURES  IN  SLAVERT. 

Upon  this  point  we  cannot  be  mistaken.  Men 
who  had  been  led  by  Christian  principle  to  re- 
gard the  rights  and  abstain  from  the  destruction 
of  their  enemiei,  could  not  have  deliberately 
pursued  a  system  of  oppression  and  fraud  against 
their  former  fellow-sufferers.  Men  who  had  so 
strongly  demonstrated  their  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  whole  human  race  arc  alike  enti- 
tled to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
could  not  have  systematically  manufactured  and 
used  whips,  chains,  handcuffs  and  branding-irons. 
They  would  not  have  kept  back  the  hire  of  the 
laborer;  they  would  not  have  taken  away  the 
.key  of  knowledge;  they  would  neither  have  de- 
nied the  theory,  nor  shrunk  from  the  practice  of 
immediate  emancipation.  They  would  certainly 
have  been,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  pretence,  a  free 
people. 

Again.  They  would  not  have  proceeded  to  de- 
fraud, corrupt,  and  exterminate  the  original  in- 
habitants of  this  country.  They  would  neither 
have  deprived  the  Indians  of  their  lands,  nor  sup- 
plied them  with  liquid  fire,  nor  broken  their  faith, 
plighted  in  solemn  treaties,  nor  expended  the  rev- 
enues of  the  country  in  making  war  upon  them. 
How  much  treasure,  how  much  blood,  how  many 
precious  lives,  how  many  immortal  souls,  might 
they  have  saved! 
Lastly.  They  wodd  not  have  admitted  the  sys- 
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tem  of  violeace  aod  retaliation  as  a. constituent 
part  of  their  own  government.  Having  forgiven 
their  foreign  foes,  thej  would  have  pursued  the 
like  Christian  course  towards  every  domestic 
enemy.  Having  conquered  by  suffering  in  the 
great  contest  between  nations,  they  would  have 
trusted  to  the  same  means  for  overcoming  all  mi- 
nor evils.  So  far  from  depending  on  the  gallows, 
the  prison,  the  stocks,  the  whippiog-post,  for  peace 
and  quietuess,  thej^  would  utterly  have  rejected 
all  such  barbarous  iostrumentii,  and  substituted 
for  them  luve,  joy,  peace,  long-sufferiug,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  hope,  patience,  meekness. 
And,  doing  thus,  they  would  have  found  the 
word  of  God  a  sure  reliance;  the  whole  armor  of 
God  a  safe  protection. 


'*  Wbfln  my  spirit  wu  overwhalmed  within  me,  tbfro  llioa 
kneweat  my  p«tb." — i*4juif  unliU.  a. 

My  God !  whose  gracioof  pity  I  may  elHim, 
CalUog  thee  Father— (weet,  endearing  name. 
The  lufleringa  of  this  weik  and  weary  I'rame, 
All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 

From  human  eye  'tis  better  to  conceal 
Much  that  1  suffer,  mttch  I  hourly  feel ; 
£ut  oh  !  this  thought  does  tranquillize  and  heal. 
All,  all  is  known  to  Tbee. 

Each  secret  conflict  with  indwelling  sin. 

Each  sickening  fear — "I  ne'er  the  priie  shall  Srin," 

JbUich  pang  from  irritation,  turmoil,  din. 

All,  all  are  known  to  Thee. 
When  in  the  morning  unrefrcshed  I  wake. 
Or  in  the  uight  but  little  rest  can  take, 
This  brief  appeal  submissively  1  make. 

All,  all  is  known  to  Thee.  E. 


E'en  though  vain  our  effort, — yet,  could  we  rest 
In  humble  trust  that  we  had  truly  sought. 
In  tenderness,  to  act  the  Christian's  pvrt. 
The  mind  would  centre  into  holy  quiet. 
And  the  sweet  reward  of  peace  would  then  be 
oars." 


Far. 


C«>plcd  from  an  oM  manuacripi,  fur  Frieada'  latelUc«ac«r. 

"  Hast  thou  aught  against  a  brother  t 

A  weak  offending  brother;  and  canst  thoa 

Cast  him  off,  as  one  devoid  uf  all  that's 

Uood  and  excellent  t  Whose  heart  can  never 

Be  the  residence  of  pure  and  virtuons 

Motive,  the  avenues  of  which  are  closed 

Against  the  "  inspeaking  voice  of  conscience  t" 

As  one,  o'er  whom  foul  mercenary  views 

Obtain  prolific  sway, 

Whose  aim  it inurttt,  whose  ambition  gaini 

Canst  thon  withdraw  all  social  influence. 

And  thus  esteeming  him,  by  utt<*rance. 

Bias  other  minds — create  the  flame  of  prejudice. 

And  relax  the  bonds  of  social  fellowship  ? 

Dost  thou  eject  the  recreant  from 

Thy  list  ot  friends  as  totally  unworthy  t 

Oh  think,  doth  not  thy  own  heart  sometimes  err, 

And  having  cause  to  claim  forbearance. 

Extend  the  same  to  each  offending  one. 

That  high  and  holy  principle  should  e'er 
Sncciimb  to  want,  or  worldly  (lain,  is  deeply 
Deeply,  to  ba  mourned ;  bat  yet  'tis  never 
Ours  lo  step  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Judge 
Of  all  (he  Earth — to  censure  and  condemn 
An  erring  frllow-mortal,  who  thro'  very 
Weakness  may  have  strayed  from  the  righteous 

path— 
But  rather,  meekly  should  we  labor  for 
His  good.     With  hope  and  charity  seek  to 
Reclaim  the  wanderer ;  by  the  gentleness 
Of  Christian  love  allure  him  back  into 
The  path  of  virtue.     So  should  we  prove 
A  help  and  aucconr  one  unto  another;— 


Vromthe  Independent. 
SNOW  POWEB. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  world  so  devoid  of 
all  power  as  snow-flakes  ?    It  has  no  life.     It  is 
not  organized.     It  is  not  even  a  positive  thing, 
but  is  formed  negatively,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
heat  from  moisture.     It  forms  in  silence  and  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  radiant  ether  far  up  above 
eye-sight  or  hand-reach.     It  starts  earthward  so 
thin,  so  filmy  and  UDSubstantial,  that  gravitation 
itself  seems  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  get  a  hold 
upon  it.     Therefore  it  comes  down  with  a  wa- 
vering motion,  hulf  attracted  and  half  let  alone. 
We  have  sat  and  watched  the  fall  of  snow  until 
our  head  grew  dizzy,  for  it  is  a  bewitching  sight 
to  persons  speculatively  inclined.     There  is  an 
aimless  way  of  riding  down,  a  simple,  careless, 
thoughtless  motion,   that  leads  you  to    think 
that  nothing  can  be  more  nonchainU  than  snow. 
And  then  it  rests  upon  a  leaf  or  alights  upon  the 
I  ground  with  such  a  dainty   step,  so  softly,  so 
I  quietly,  that  you  almost  pity  its  virgin  hclpiess- 
{  nesB.     if  you  reach  out  your  hand  to  help  it, 
\  your  very  touch  destroys  it.     It  dies  in  your 
I  palm,  and  departs  as  a  tear. 
I      If  any  one  should  ask  what  is  the  most  harm- 
less and  innocent  thing  on  earth,  he  might  be 
answered,  a  snow-flake.     And  yet,  in  its  own 
way  of  exerting  itself  it  stands  among  the  fore- 
most powers  on  earth.     When  it  fills  the  air  the 
sun  cannot  shine,  the  eye  becomes  powerless; 
neither  hunter  nor  pilot,  guide  nor  watchman, 
are  any  better  than  blind  men.     The  eagle  and 
the  mole  are  on  a  level  of  vision.     All  the  kings 
of  the  earth  could  not  send  forth  an  ediut  to 
mankind,  saying,  "  Let  labor  cease."     But  this 
white  plumed  light  infantry  clears  out  the  fields, 
drives  men  home  from  the  highway,  and  puts 
half  a  continent  under  ban.     It  is  a  despiser  of 
old  landmarks  and  very  quietly  unites  all  proper- 
ties, covering  up  fences,  hiding  paths  and  roads, 
and  doing  in  one  day  a  work   which   the   engi- 
neers and  htbors  of  the  whole  earth  could  not  do 
in  years ! 

But  let  the  wind  arise  (itself  but  the  move- 
ment of  soft  invisible  particles  of  air),  and  how 
is  this  peaceful  seeming  of  snow-flakes  changed  1 
In  an  instant  the  air  raves.  There  is  fury  and 
spite  in  the  atmosphere.  It  pelts  you,  and 
searches  you  out  iu  every  fold  and  seam  of  your 
garments.  It  comes  without  search-warrant 
through  crack  and  crevice  of  your  house.  It 
pours  over  the  hills,  and  lurks  down  in  valleys, 
or  roads,  or  cuts,  until  in  a  night  it  has  entrench- 
ed itself  formidably  against  the  most  expert 
human  strength.   For,  now,  lying  in  drifts  huge 


and  wide,  it  bids  defiance  to  engine  and  engi- 
neer. 

All  these  thoughts  and  a  great  many  others, 
we  had  leisure  to  spin,  last  night,  while  we  lay 
within  two  miles  of  Morristowo,  N-  J.,  beating 
away  at  a  half-mile  inclined  plane  heaped  with 
snow.  We  look  upon  tbe  engine  as  the  symbol 
of  human  skill  and  power.  In  its  summer  rush 
along  a  dry  track  it  would  seem  literally  iminci- 
ble.  It  comes  roaring  up  towards  you,  it  sweeps 
gigantically  past  you,  with  the  wild  scream  of  its 
whistle,  waving  the  bushes  and  rustling  the 
grass  and  flowers  on  either  side,  and  filling  the 
air  with  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  and  you  look 
upon  its  roaring  course  gradually  dying  out  of 
sight  and  hearing,  as  if  some  supernatural  de- 
Telopment  of  Might  had  passed  by  you  in  a 
Tision.  But  now  this  wonderful  thing  is  as 
tame  as  a  wounded  bird ;  all  its  spirit  is  gone. 
No  blow  is  struck.  The  snow  puts  forth  no 
power.  It  simply  lies  still.  That  i.s  enough.  The 
laboring  engine  groans  and  pushes ;  backs  out 
and  plunges  in  again ;  retreats  and  rushes  again. 

It  becomes  entangled.  The  snow  is  every- 
where. .It  is  before  it  and  behind  it.  It  pene- 
trates the  whole  engine,  is  sucked  up  in  the 
draft,  whirls  in  sheets  into  tbe  engine-room;  tor- 
ments the  cumbered  wheels,  clogs  the  joints, 
and,  packing  down  under  the  drivers,  it  fairly 
lifts  the  ponderous  engine  off  from  its  feet,  and 
strands  it  across  the  track  !  Well  done,  snow! 
That  was  a  notable  victory  !  Thou  mayest  well 
consent  now  to  yield  to  scraper  and  snow-pluugh  ! 

However,  it  was  not  our  engiue  that  got  off 
the  track,  but  another  beyond  Morristown.  Ours 
could  not  get  off  nor  get  along.  It  could  only 
push  and  stop.  The  pushing  was  a  failure,  the 
stopping  was  very  effet-tual.  It  kept  us  till  nine 
o'clock  before  we  reached  the  locture-room.  But 
tbe  audience  had  waited  with  wonderful  patience 
till  we  got  there,  and  then,  with  a  patience  even 
more  exemplary,  till  we  got  through — at  half- 
past  ten. 

In  the  morning,  returning,  we  gloried  ovei 
tke  last  night's  struggle;  and  shot  down  tbe 
inclined  plane  with  a  comfortable  velocity,  up 
which  we  had  vainly  toiled  in  the  darkness  and 
anow  but  so  fuw  hours  before. 

In  a  few  weeks  another  silent  force  will  come 
forth.  And  a  noiseless  battle  will  ensue,  in 
which  this  now  victorious  army  of  flakus  shall  be 
itself  vanquished.  A  rain-drop  is  stronger  than 
a  snow-fliike.  One  by  one  tbo  armed  drops  will 
dissolve  the  crystals  and  let  forth  the  spirit  im- 
prisoned in  them.  Descending  quickly  into  the 
earth,  the  drops  shall  search  the  roots  and  give 
their  breasts  to  their  myriad  mouths.  The  bud 
shall  open  its  eye.  The  leaf  shall  lift  up  its 
head.  The  grass  shall  wave  its  spear,  and  the 
fbrcsts  hang  out  their  banners  !  How  signifi- 
cant is  this  silent,  gradual,  but  irresistible  power 
of  laia  and  snow,  of  moral  truth  in  tbi^  world  ! 


"  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow 
from  heaven,  and  retumeih  not  thither,  but 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth 
and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater;  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  hhall  not  return 
unto  mo  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 
whereto  I  sent  it." 


DR.    FITCH  8   LECTXJKE   ON  INSECTS. 

Among  other  things  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fitch 
in  his  Lecture  before  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, were  the  following  interesting  facts ; 

I'he  locusts  of  the  ancients  which  so  scourged 
whole  provinces  as  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to 
flee  from  their  homes,  was  doubtless  a  variety  of 
our  grass-hopper.  [Here  the  Doctor  passed 
around  among  the  audience  a  sppcimen  from 
Egypt,  probably  a  lineal  descendant  of  those 
that  plagued  the  oppressors  of  the  Israelites,  side 
by  side  with  one  which  he  had  received  from 
Utah,  the  difference  being  scarcely  discernible.] 
All  nations  have  either  in  song  or  tradition  given 
evidence  that  the  locust  in  its  prolific^enerations 
has  proved  the  scourge  of  the  world.'  [And  the 
lecturer  gave  quotations  from  the  Arab  and  Chi- 
nes* poets  confirming  this.]  So  voracious  is  tbe 
locust  that  it  shows  no  preference  for  any  kind 
of  grass  or  shrub,  but  devours  indiscriminately 
aromatic  and  pungent  herbs,  and  even  dry  hay, 
straw  or  twigs,  and  their  rate  of  increase  is  in- 
credible. Having  devoured  every  green  thing 
in  one  locality,  they  fly  with  great  facility  to 
other  and  sometimes  distant  places.  They  have 
been  seen  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fropi  land 
in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  sky  and  sea, 
covering  deck,  masts  and  shrouds,  and  forming 
a  solid  column  of  more  than  five  bnndred  miles 
in  breadth.  Their  stench  is  suoh  as  to  induce 
pestilence  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
whom  while  livii^  they  have  scourged.  [Dr.  F. 
then  showed  that  most  of  these  dire  effects  had 
in  a  considerable  degree  been  experienced  in 
Utah  and  California,  almost  threatening  to  de- 
populate many  districts;  also  stating  that  the 
same  insect  has  been  seen  in  our  latitude,  and 
even  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  City.] 
Another  insect  which  has  proved  exceedingly 
destructive  is  the  Chinch  Bug,  a  small  insect 
about  the  size  and  having  nearly  the  form  of  a 
grain  of  rye,  of  a  nearly  black  color,  and  posses- 
sing a  scent  like  the  bed-bug,  which  it  in  other 
respects  resembles.  With  its  needle-like  probos- 
cis it  punctures  the  tender  parts  of  the  plant  and 
sucks  oat  its  juices.  It  prefers  tbe  wheat  plant, 
but,  having  devoured  this,  it  attacks  also  oats, 
Indian  corn,  and  grass  of  all  kinds.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Carolinas,  and  about  twelve  yean 
ago  was  seen  In  Illinois,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Mormons  settled  in  Nsuvoo.  Henc* 
they  were  then  called  Jdormon  Lice.     They  cot- 
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ered  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  many  places, 
presenting  the  appearance  at  a  little  distance  of 
black  ants.  Fur  three  years  past,  and  particu- 
larly the  last  year,  they  have  been  very  destruc- 
tive, and  have  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  Even  the  tallest 
tllinois  corn,  when  attacked  by  them,  is  in  a  few 
days  blackened  and  withered.  The  stench  emit- 
ted by  them,  either  when  dead  or  injured,  was 
intolerable,  and  the  most  sickening  imaginable. 
On  the  mowing  machines  of  a  certain  maker 
were  boxes  arranged  for  the  men  to  stand  in,  so 
as  to  save  thom  from  the  necessity  of  stopping 
when  at  work.  These  boxes  became  in  the  affect- 
ed districts  so  filled  with  the  Chinch  bug  that 
the  men,  being  annoyed  by  having  these  pests 
crawling  up  their  legs  and  bodies,  wonld  stamp  ! 
numbers  of  them  to  death,  when  a  still  more 
distressing  consequence  was  experienced  in  the 
overwhelming  effluvia  which  they  emitted.  Dry 
weather  seems  most  favorable  to  their  propaga- 
tion and  devastation.  The  Wheat  Midge  also  is 
one  of  the  most  destructive  insects,  and  is  iden- 
tical with  the  European  insect  of  that  name. 
There  is  a  parasitic  Insect  which  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  midge.  [The  Doctor  stated  that 
he  had  from  Mr.  Curtis  and  other  members  of ! 
the  London  Entomological  Society  a  pi  Jmise 
that  they  would  render  him  the  requisite  assist- 
ance to  introduce  this  destroyer  of  the  midge] 
There  are  two  varieties  of  still  another  insect 
which  has  proved  very  injurious — namely,  the 
Thrips.  Of  one  of  these  I  have  received  speci- 
mens from  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  I  found  on 
my  own  place  in  New  York.  This  insect  is  so 
numerous  in  Europe  that  a  celebrated  entomolo- 
gist has  said  that  he  never  examined  a  head  of 
wheat  which  was  free  from  it.  The  well-known 
cat-worm  is  another  insect  whieh  has  received 
particular  attention.  I  have  not  yet  completed 
my  examinations,  but  am  i^$ilined  to  the  belief 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  slow  ami  sluggish 
creature  that  it  appears  in  the  day-time,  but  that 
it  is  an  exceedingly  active  traveler  by  night,  of- 
ten crossing  the  largest  cornfield  in  a  few  hours. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  rarely  commits 
its  depredations  on  the  spot  where  it  was  hatched. 
I  recommend  the  plowing  of  a  deep  furrow  around 
the  field  as  a  means  of  stopping  its  progress.  Of 
this  worm  there  are  several  varieties.  They 
change  to  dark-colored  moths  which  fly  into  our 
windows  at  night  in  great  quantities.  These 
moths  have  been  described  by  English  Entomol- 
ogists as  very  rare  native  insects;  but  they  are 
American  insects  which  have  accidentally  found 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  lecturer  showed  the  practical  benefits  of 
these  investigations,  by  reading  extracts  from 
letters  of  farmers,  who  stated  that  they  had  in- 
creased their  crops  more  than  one  third  by  a- 
dopting  the  suggestions  in  hia  report  for  1854. — 
New  York  Triune. 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Flock  aitd  Mkal. — Flour  is  higher ;  sales  at  S7  S-l 
for  standard  brandi,  and  $7  7S  ■  S8  00  for  common  and 
extra  brands.  Fancy  lota  are  selling  at  89  SO.  Rye 
Flour  is  firm  at  $S.  Sales  of  Penna.  Corn  Meal  at  >3 
per  barrel. 

Grain. — Wbeat  is  in  light  supply  and  more  in  de- 
mand. Sales  of  good  red  at  $1  60  a  $1  70,  ane  91  70 
a$l  85  fur  Kood  wbite.  Rye  is  dall;  sales  in  store 
at  SI.  Cornis  in  better  demand ;  sales  of  new  yellow 
at  60c  in  store.    Oats  are  dull  at  38  a  40c.  per  bushel. 


r^PHR  partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm 
X  of  Parrish  &  Hough,  is  this  day  dissolved  by  limi- 
tation. 

The  liosiness  will  be  settled  by  Saml.  &  Wm.  D. 
Parrish,  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Arch  and  Third  streets. 

Philadtlphia,  lUmo.  3Ut.  ISSS. 

The  Subscribers  have  this  day  entered  into  a  part- 
nership under  the  firm  of  Parrish  &  Bradsbaw,  /or 
transacting  the  WALL  PAPER  busine!>s,  and  would 
respectfully  solicit  the  patronage  and  co-operation  of 
the  public  in  their  undertaking. 

Having  removed  to  tbe  stoks  ;«.  k,  c»snkk  or 
Thikd  AMU  Arch  tTBSETS,  we  are  now  prepared  to  exe- 
cute any  orders  for  Papering  Dwellings,  Storo,  Halls, 
Counting  Rooms,  &c.,  in  every  style,  In  city  orcooa- 
try,  with  despatch  and  on  reasonable  terms. 

Personal  attention  given,  and  careful  experienced 
workmen  employed.  l<'riends' Marriage  CeitifirstM 
for  meetings,  or  private  houses,  beautifully  engn'cd 
en  parchment,  also  for  sale. 

SAMUEL  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  T.  BRADSHAHT. 

Thilada.,  luM.  1((.  1836. 

EN ESEE  VALLEY^BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. — It  is  intended   to  commence  the   first 
session  of  this  School  on   the  3d  Second  day  in  tbs 
Fifth  month  next,  to  continue  twenty  weeks. 

It  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant  sitaation  at 
Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  south  of 
Rochester.  It  is  easy  of  access,  being  about  100  rods 
from  Scottsville  Station,  on  the  Gpne»ee  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  two  miles  from  West  Rush  on  the  Canan- 
daigua  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  from  either  of 
which  pupils  will  be  conveyed  free  of  charge. 

Tbe  course  of  instruction  will  comprise  the  D>asl 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education. 

It  will  be  under  the  care  of  Slepfaeo  and  Elinbeth 
N.  Cox,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  qualified  teachert, 
will  pay  every  attention  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

Tbbms. — For  tuition,  board  and  washing,  $60  pet 
session,  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

For  Circulars  and  further  information,  address 
STEPHEN  CO.X,  Prinnpal, 

2d  mo.  83— 3m.         West  Rush,  Monroe  Co.,  N-T. 

F '•RCILDOUN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FORGIRLJ. 
J  The  Spring  and  Sumnier  Session  of  this  Instits- 
tion  will  commeuce  on  the  24th  of  3d  mo.  next,  and 
will  continue  in  session  fifteen  weeks.  It  is  sitoated 
near  the  village  of  Ercildoun,  three  miles  southwest 
of  Coatesville,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
Railroad,  from  which  place  pupils  will  be  eosvcyed 
to  the  school  free  of  charge.  The  usual  branches, 
comprising  a  thorough  Enelish  education,  will  b« 
taught.  Scientific  Lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriatt 
apparatus,  will  be  delivered.  The  terms  axe  $41  M 
per  Session,  one  half  payable  in  advance ;  ose  of  bosks 
91  90,  dn<wing$3  00.  No  exira  charges.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addrefised  to  the  Prioeipal, 
Ercildoan  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Ca. 

SMEDLEY  DARLINGTON, 
2d  mo.  9th,  1850— 3m.  Princiial. 
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